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THTTBSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  25,   1919. 

United  States  .Senate, 
Subcommittee  on  Military  Affairs, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

The  subcommittee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment  at  3  o'clock  p.  m. 
in  the  committee  room,  Capitol,  Senator  James  W.  Wadsworth,  jr., 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Wadsworth  (chairman),  New,  Sutherland,  Frey- 
linghuysen.  Chamberlain,  and  Thomas. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  OEOEOE  HAESISON  HOUSTON,  OF  THE  AIR- 

CEAFT  COMMISSION. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Houston,  you  are  a  member  of  the  commis- 
sion that  went  abroad  with  Secretary  Crowell  ? 

Mr.  Houston.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  describe  to  the  committee  the  purpose 
of  that  commission,  the  object  it  had  in  view. 

Mr.  Houston.  The  purpose  of  our  commission  was  to  study  aero- 
nautical conditions  in  France,  Italy,  and  England,  and  with  the 
infonnation  gained  by  our  observations  in  those  countries,  coupled 
with  our  knowledge  of  conditions  existing  in  America,  to  formulate 
a  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War  a  plan  that  we  believed  would  be 
proper  for  the  development  of ^  aeronautics  in  America,  including 
the  form  of  Government  organization  necessary  for  the  control  of 
such  development,  and  ways  and  means  for  stimulating  civilian 
aeronautical  development,  if  such  development  was  found  desirable. 

The  Chairman.  What  general  observations  have  you  to  make  on 
this  problem,  Mr.  Houston? 

Senator  Fletcher.  Would  you  mind  stating,  if  I  do  not  inter- 
rupt you  there,  about  the  nature  of  your  observations,  whore  did  you 
go  to  make  your  observations  at  the  plants  and  in  the  field,  so  as 
to  lay  the  foundation  so  as  to  say  to  what  exent  yowY  obsen^ations 
reached,  then  get  to  your  conclusions? 

Mr.  Houston.  The  commission  divided  itself  into  three  parts,  one 
giving  particular  attention  to  the  study  of  governmental  organiza- 
tions for  the  control  of  aeronautical  activities;  second,  giving  atten- 
tion to  all  phases  of  commercial  aeronautical  development,  and, 
hird,  giving  attention  to  all  phases  of  technical  development  in 
aeronautics. 

I  was  made  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on  aeronautical  devel- 
opment. The  observations  of  the  commission  as  a  whole  included 
interviews  with  the  chief  government  representatives  in  control  of 
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the  governmental  aeronautical  organizations  in  France,  Italy,  and 
England;  in  the  interviewing  of  the  leading  representatives  of  the 
aeronautical  industries  in  each  of  these  countries;  in  visiting  many 
of  the  factories,  aerodromes,  and  flying  fields  in  each  of  these  coun- 
tries, and  in  discussing  the  whole  problem  of  commercial  aeronaut- 
ical development  with  some  of  the  leading  financial  interests  in 
France  and  England.    Does  that  cover  it? 

Senator  Fletcher.  That  covei-s  the  questions. 

Mr.  Houston.  The  conchisions  of  the  commission  may  be  stated 
briefly  as  follows: 

First,  aeronautical  transportation  constitutes  the  fastest  means  of 
transportation  over  long  distances  known  to  man,  and  as  time  goes 
on,  as  the  art  is  perfected,  it  will  become  of  vast  commercial  value; 
that  the  speed  with  which  this  development  takes  place  and  the.  time 
at  which  commercial  aeronautical  transportation  will  become  sclf- 
supporting,  depends  entirely  upon  the  encouragement  and  stimulus 
that  may  be  given  or  can  be  given  to  it  during  its  infancy. 

Second,  that  aeronautics  will  be  found  in  the  future  to  be  a  much 
more  vital  factor  in  our  national  defense,  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that 
in  the  opinion  of  higher  military  authorities  in  both  France  and 
England  it  will  be  almost  a  dominating  influence  in  the  future,  par- 
ticularly in  the  initial  activities  of  a  war. 

Third,  that  the  chemical  problems  connected  with  the  development 
of  air  craft  for  both  commercial  and  military  purposes,  that  the 
problems  connected  with  the  commercialization  of  aeronautical 
transportation  and  problems  connected  with  the  development  of 
aircraft  for  military  and  naval  purposes,  and  other  purposes  of 
national  defense,  such  as  a  separate  aerial  army,  ai^  so  complex  and 
so  intimately  intertwined  and  interdependent  that  it  will  be  quite 
impossible  to  keep  apprised  of  the  development  of  foreign  countries 
unless  these  various  activities  can  be  coordinated  and  correlated  and 
properly  balanced,  one  portion  with  the  other  under  one  single  ex- 
ecutive control. 

It  is  realized  that  the  development  of  this  single  control  embodies 
many  difficulties  and  breaks  dow^n  many  precedents,  but  in  the 
opinion  of  the  mission  there  are  no  impossible  problems  involved  in 
the  development  of  such  a  single  air  service,  and  it  has  unanimously 
recommended  that  this  be  done. 

T  believe  that  covers  the  ground  in  general. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  any  questions  that  anyone  would  .ike 
to  ask? 

Senator  Fletcher.  AVas  your  mission  primarily  and  more  em- 
phatically concerned  in  the  commercial  aspects  of  the  question? 

Mr.  Houston.  No.  The  personnel  of  our  mission  was  made  iip  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  two  Army  officers,  one  naval  officer, 
and  four  civilians. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  miglit  put  the  list  in  the  record  if  thoro 
is  no  objection.  ^ 

Senator  New.  It  is  already  in  the  record.  "" 

Mr.  Houston.  Tlie  commission  gave  the  most  careful  thought  and 
made  the  most  careful  investigation  of  aeronautical  activities  in 
France,  England,  and  Italy,  having  to  do  with  military  and  naval 
affaii-s.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  it  gave  consideration  to  the 
types  of  the  aircraft  or  the  kind  of  service  to  be  rendered  by  such 
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aircraft  for  military  and  naval  purposes,  but  it  did  make  a  most 
careful  study  as  to  the  necessity  in  general  for  the  use  of  aircraft 
in  militarj^  and  naval  observations,  and  as  to  the  kind  of  govern- 
ment organization  in  general  that  was  needed  to  obtain  and  use 
such  equipment. 

Senator  Fletcher.  What  are  your  business  connections,  Mr. 
Houston  ? 

Mr.  Houston.  I  am  an  engineer  by  profession,  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Geo.  W.  Goethals  &  Co.,  ana  president  of  the  Wright- 
Martin  Aircraft  Corporation,  which  has  been  engaged  since  1916 
in  the  manufacture  of  aeronautical  motors  for  the  French  and 
American  Governments. 

Senator  New.  By  whom  was  this  mission  organized ;  was  it  by  the 
Secretarv  of  War? 

Mr.  Houston.  The  mission  was  organized  by  Mr.  Crowell,  the 
Assistant  Secretarv  of  War,  under  orders  issued  or  in  accordance 
with  orders  issued  by  Mr.  Baker,  Secretary  of  War. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Mr.  Houston,  this  mission  visited 
France,  England,  and  Italy,  did  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Houston.  Yes. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Was  the  univei-sal  sentunent  over  there 
in  those  countries  in  favor  of  a  unified  control? 

Mr.  Houston.  Personally  I  did  not  visit  Italv;  I  was  engaged  in 
some  work  in  France  and  England  in  connection  with  commercial 
development,  but  1  did  participate  in  the  investigation  on  this 
subject  in  France  and  England,  and  I  would  say  that  both  France 
and  England  are  very  much  of  the  opinion  that  a  unified  control 
of  all  aeronautical  activities  is  necessary.  There  is  some  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  extent  to  which  a  central  air  service  should  be 
permitted  to  supervise  and  control  the  activities  of  aeronautical 
equipment  required  by  the  army  and  navy  for  their  military 
operations. 

In  England  a  plan  has  been  developed  whereby  the  central  air 
service  has  entire  control  of  all  aeronautical  personnel  and  material 
except  when  in  actual  service,  at  which  time  it  is  assigned  tem- 
porarily to  the  command  of  the  army  or  naval  units  with  which 
it  serves,  and  France  does  not  contemplate  going  so  far  as  this, 
but  in  general  plans  to  permit  the  army  and  navy  more  control  over 
such  aeronautical  material  and  pei'sonnel  as  it  needs,  to  the  extent 
of  the  army  and  navy  permanently  holding  such  personnel  and 
material  under  their  own  control  after  it  had  once  been  turned 
over  to  them  by  the  proposed  centralized  air  service. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Have  they  unitied  control  in  France 
now? 

Mr.  Houston.  When  we  w^ere  in  France  it  was  just  beginning  to 
work  out  a  separate  air  service.  During  the  w^ar  it  had  to  all  prac- 
tical intents  and  purposes  a  unified  control  in  that  the  French 
naval  activities  were  of  very  minor  importance  and  there  were 
no  other  aeronautical  activities  except  those  of  the  army,  there- 
fore the  French  Army  aeronautical  department  was  practically  the 
French  air  service.  Now  that  peace  has  come,  the  commercial  use 
of  air  craft  and  other  governmental  uses  of  air  craft,  such  as  mail 
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('aiTyin|y,  are  developing  rapidly,  and  France  realizes  that  its  army 
control,  as  it  existed  during  war  times,  will  no  longer  answer. 

Senator  Freungiiuysen.  They  are  going  to  have  unified  control, 
are  they  ? 

Mr.  Houston.  The  French  Government  was  planning  when  we 
were  there  to  develop  as  rapidly  as  possible  a  unified  central  air 
service. 

Senator  Frelinghuysex.  Were  j^ou  present  at  the  interview  with 
Marshal  Foch? 

Mr.  Houston.  No. 

Senator  Frelingiiuysen.  Did  he  express  himself  in  favor  of  unifi- 
cation of  the  Air  Service  ? 

Mr.  Houston.  I  understood  Marshal  Foch  expressed  himself  very 
emphatically  as  in  favor  of  a  unified  Air  Service. 

Senator  Frelingiiuysen.  And  Gen.  Duval? 

Mr.  Houston.  I  was  present  at  two  conferences  with  Gen.  Duval, 
and  he  expressed  himself  as  being  very  heartily  in  favor  of  a  unified 
Air  Service;  in  fact,  he  went  further,  and  stated  that  whereas  during 
the  war  the  Air  Service  had  been  100  per  cent  military,  j^et  this 
condition  would  not  continue  to  exist  very  long,  but  that  in  the 
relatively  near  future  commercial  aeronautical  interests  would  over- 
balance military  interests,  and  that  in  all  probability  by  the  time 
another  war  would  come  that  the  military  interests  Avould  be  in  a 
very  small  minority. 

Senator  Thomas.  Did  he  think  another  war  would  come  ? 

Mr.  Houston.  He  certainly  did. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  This  was  Gen.  Duval? 

Mr.  Houston.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Did  Marshal  Foch  express  himself  on 
that  subject?. 

Mr.  Houston.  I  was  not  present  at  the  interview  with  Marshal 
Foch. 

Senator  Frei^inghuysen.  And  j^ou  do  not  know? 

Mr.  Houston.  No. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Did  you  interview  Premier  Clemenceau  ? 

Mr.  Houston.  No;  I  was  not  present  at  that  interview. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Was  he  interviewed? 

Mr.  Houston.  I  think  he  was,  as  I  i-emember. 

Senator  Frelingiiuysen.  Did  he  express  himself  as  in  favor  of 
the  unification  of  the  various  aeronautical  activities? 

Mr.  Houston.  Let  me  have  that  just  a  moment  [indicating]. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  You  mean  the  letter  to  President  Wil- 
son ?    Just  answer  ves  or  no. 

Mr.  Houston.  It  is  my  understanding  Marshal  Foch  is  most  em- 
phatically in  favor  of  a  unified  Air  Service. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  No;  Premier  Clemenceau? 

Mr.  Houston.  That  Premier  Clemenceau  is  most  emphatically  in 
favor  of  a  unified  Air  Service.  I  understand  he  has  expressed  him- 
self as  considering  the  development  of  the  air  service  in  France  of 
equal  importance  to  the  development  of  its  araiy  or  navy. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  In  your  investigation  in  England,  was 
there  any  suggestion  that  they  might  return  to  divided  control,  or 
was  it  the  sentiment  generally  that  the  present  unified  control  should 
continue? 
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Mr.  Houston.  There  was  some  little  criticism  of  unified  control 
among  the  subordinate  officers  of  the  navy,  but  I  was  told  by  a  num- 
ber of  British  officei-s  that  this  feeling  of  antagonism  was  rather 
disappearing,  and  I  will  say  that  of  all  the  British  army  and  navy 
officers  with  whom  I  came  in  contact,  there  was  no  expression  of  the 
thought  that  divided  control  would  be  returned  to,  but  there  was  a 
(*onstant  reiteration  of  the  thought  that  the  unified  air  service  was 
in  the  British  Empire  to  stay,  and  would  grow  stronger  rather 
than  weaker  as  time  went  oh. 

Senator  FRELiNOHinrsEN.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  it  was 
at  the  instigation  of  Assistant  Secretary  Crowell  that  this  mission 
was  organized  and  sent  to  France,  or  was  it  at  the  suggestion  of 
Secretary  Baker  and  Secretary  Daniels? 

Mr.  HfousTON.  This  mission  was  organized  and  went  abroad  under 
a  letter  of  instructions  from  Secretary  Baker  to  Assistant  Seci*etary 
Crowell. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  I  want  to  find  out  where  the  inspiration 
for  the  mission  came  from. 

Mr.  Houston.  I  do  not  know.  I  was  asked  to  be  a  member  of 
this  mission  by  Mr.  Crowell,  and  upon  its  organization  he  presented 
to  the  mission  a  letter  of  instructions  from  Secretary  Baker  embody- 
ing the  range  of  our  activities. 

Senator  Frejlinghuysen.  The  findings  of  your  mission,  which  rec- 
ommend a  unification  of  the  Air  Service,  Have  been  opposed,  have 
they  not,  by«the  Navy  ? 

ilr.  Houston.  I  understand  that  there  is  some  general  opposition, 
but  since  my  return  to  America  I  have  been  so  engaged  with  my  own 
affaii-s  that  I  have  given  it  very  little  attention,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  have  not  discuased  the  matter  with  any  naval  officer  other  than 
Capt.  Miistin,  who  was  a  member  of  the  mission. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Is  it  not  also  opposed  by  the  Army  ? 

Mr.  Houston.  I  understand  that  there  is  general  opposition  to  the 
plan  in  certain  quarters  in  the  Army,  but  I  have  not  cared  to  discuss 
It  with  Army  officers  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  New.  In  other  words,  you  went  over  there  and  investi- 
gated the  subject  and  came  baek  and  made  your  report  on  it,  on  con- 
ditions as  you  found  them,  with  such  recommendations  as  you  cared 
to  base  on  those  observations  and  as  a  result  of  your  study,  and  then 
quit  talking  about  it? 

Mr.  Houston.  Yes,  sir ;  except  that  in  addition  to  the  observations 
we  made  abroad  I  was  able  to  include  some  three  years'  intimate 
as^^ociation  with  the  Air  Service  of  the  War  Department  of  the 
United  States. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  During  the  war  you  were  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  engines  for  airplanes,  were  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Houston,  xes,  sir. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  You  were  building  the  Hispano-Suiza 
motor? 

Mr.  Houston.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Of  what  horsepower? 

Mr.  Houston.  Of  150  or  180  horsepower,  depending  upon  the 
amount  of  compression  given  to  the  motor,  and  later  we  developed 
and  put  into  production  a  modification  of  the  French  300  horse- 
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power  Hispano-Suiza  motor,  carrying  on  the  production  of  both  the 
sizes  for  a  period. 

Senator  Frelingiiuysen.  How  many  ISO-horeepower  motors  did 
you  put  out? 

Mr.  Houston.  We  built  450  of  the  150-horsepower  Hispano-Suiza 
motors  for  France,  delivering  the  majority  of  them  during  the  latter 
part  of  1917.  We  delivei*ed  to  the  United  States  Government  about 
five  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  150  or  180  hoi'sepower  motors 
plus  about  25  per  cent  spares  during  our  period  of  production. 

Senator  Fkeunoiiuysex.  Now,  the  300  horsepower? 

Mr.  Houston.  We  did  not  put  the  300  horsepower  into  production 
until  the  sununer  of  1918,  and  at  the  time  of  the  armistice  were  just 
completing  our  first  motors.  We  finished  500  of  these  motors  plus 
about  25  per  cent  additional  for  spares  before  we  shut  down  this 
factory. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Are  those  motors  in  the  ix)ssession  of  the 
Government  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Houston.  All  of  these  motors  were  delivered  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  I  do  not  believe  they  have  sold  any  of  them  up  to  the 
present  time.  Some  of  them  were  shipped  abroad,  and  probablj^  a 
considerable  number  have  been  destroj^ed  in  use  in  America. 

Senator  F'relinoiiitysen.  Now,  the  durability  test  on  that  motor 
showed  what?  I  mean,  did  it  stand  up  with  the  other  motors  and 
the  French  Hispano-Suiza? 

Mr.  Houston.  The  Hispano-Suiza  motor  was  the  grfeat  motor  of 
the  French  Army  during  the  period  of  the  war.  The  service  ren- 
dered far  surpassed  that  of  any  other  motor  produced  in  France.  It 
was  essentially  a  motor  for  high-speed  planes,  being  of  very  light 
weight  and  of  very  high  technical  development.  It  was  so  perfectly 
designed,  having  been  first  developed  by  a  Swiss  engineer  of  inter- 
national reputation,  that  it  developed  remarkable  endurance  under 
reasonably  good  treatment. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Do  you  believe  that  the  present  His- 
pano-Suiza motors,  which  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  not  installed,  will  be  available  for  service  in  the  Army 
within  the  next  five  years  and  will  not  become  obsolete  during  that 
time  ? 

Mr.  Houston.  I  was  told  abroad  that  the  300-horsepower  Hispano- 
Suiza  motor  was  the  most  perfect  expression  of  aeronautical  motor 
design  put  into  production  by  any  of  the  European  coimtries  during 
the  period  of  the  Avar,  and  will  be  of  considerable  use  to  France  in 
its  aftor-war  work.  The  small  motor  was  originally  developed  early 
in  1915  and  was  rated  at  about  120  horsepower.  By  perfection  of 
detail  it  has  been  developed  to  the  place  where  it  will  deliver  180 
horsepower,  due  entirely  to  engineering  research.  In  my  opinion, 
both  of  these  motors  will  be  of  use  for  militarj'  purposes  for  a  reason- 
able length  of  time.  I  am  confident,  however,  that  within  two  years 
from  now  both  of  these  motors  will  be  far  behind  the  latest  develop- 
ment as  it  will  then  exist. 

Senator  Sutherland.  What  did  vou  get  for  those  150-horsepower 
motors  that  you  shipped  to  France? 

Mr.  Houston.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  do  not  remember,  except 
that  it  was  considerablv  less  than  their  cost. 
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Senator  Si:thebland.  Do  you  not  know  approximately  how  much  ? 

ilr.  Houston.  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  figures,  although  1  can 
send  them  to  you  if  you  wish.  The  cost  of  these  early  motors  was 
very  high,  and  I  do  remember  that  the  Wright-Martin  Co.  lost  a 
very  considerable  sum  of  money  in- the  production  of  those  450  motors 
for  France.  As  I  remember,  our  sales  price  was  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $3,000,  but  I  was  told  by  the  engineers  who  negotiated  our  license 
with  the  Hispano-Suiza  Co.  that  this  very  high  price  was  a  part  of 
the  consideration  for  which  the  Government  of  France  was  willing 
to  have  the  license  of  those  motors  go  abroad. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  j'ou  had  to  fur- 
nish these  motors  to  the  French  Government  at  a  very  low  price  in 
order  to  obtain  permission  to  manufacture  them  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Houston.  That  is  my  understanding  of  the  negotiations.  At 
the  time  this  license  was  obtained,  I  was  not  associated  with  the 
Wright-Martin  Co.  and  my  only  knowledge  of  the  situation  is  what  I 
have  gained  by  hearsay. 

Senator  Frelixohtjysen.  In  other  words,  they  compelled  you  to 
deliver  to  the  French  Government  in  order  that  you  might  have  a 
license  to  manufacture  for  the  United  States  Government.    Is  that  so  ? 

Mr.  HorsTOK.  No ;  because  this  license  was  taken  and  the  Wright- 
^lartin  Co.  entered  into  an  obligation  to  deliver  these  motors  in 
January,  1916,  or  nearly  16  months  before  the  United  States  went 
into  the  war,  and  at  that  time  there  was  no  expectation  that  the 
United  States  would  enter  the  war.  The  license  was  taken  and  the 
low  price  was  accepted  with  the  expectation  that  the  company  would 
develop  a  capacity  for  the  production  of  these  motors  which  would 
lead  to  future  ordei*s  from  France.  The  company  experienced  enor- 
mous difficulty  at  first  in  getting  this  motor  into  production  and 
made  many  mistakes  in  undertaking  it,  and  in  that  way  undertaking 
a  line  of  engineering  that  was  entirely  new  to  America.  As  a  re- 
sult they  were  nearly  a  year  behind  in  their  initial  deliveries,  and 
when  the  United  States  entered  the  war,  they  still  had  the  gi'eater 
part  of  their  French  order  to  deliver.  Due  to  the  United  States 
entering  the  war,  we  were  not  permitted  to  sell  our  motors  direct 
to  the  French  Government  after  the  completion  of  this  first  order. 

Senator  Frelixgiiuysen.  What  did  you  get  for  these  motors  of 
the  same  design  and  same  horsepower,  delivered  to  the  American 
Government? 

Mr.  Houston.  The  first  contract  paid  us  $5,500  per  motor,  and 
enabled  us  to  recoup  a  portion  of  the  losses  we  had  experienced  in 
developing  the  production  of  this  motor.  All  of  our  other  produc- 
tion has  been  on  a  cost-plus  basis. 

Senator  New.  Who  imposed  these  conditions;  from  whom  did 
you  obtain  this  license? 

Mr.  Houston.  The  license  was  obtained  from  the  Hispano-Suiza 
Co.,  with  its  headquarters  in  Spain,  but  through  its  French  com- 
pany, and  was  given  by  the  Hispano-Suiza  Co.  only  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  French  Government. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  further  questions  to  ask  Mr.  Hous- 
ton about  the  second  proulem  of  aeronautics? 

Senator  New.  You  probably  have  brought  out  everything  I  want 
to  know,  before  this,  as  I  came  late. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Houston. 
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STATEMENT  OF  ME.  HOWAES  E.  COFFIN. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  a  member  of  the  mission,  were  von  not* 
Mr.  Coffin  ? 

Mr.  Coffin.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Please  ^ive  your  business  connection. 

Mr.  Coffin.  I  am  vice  president  of  the  Hudson  Motor  Car  Co.,  of 
Detroit,  a  member  of  the  advisory  commission  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense  and  of  the  Naval  Consulting  Board. 

The  Chairman.  What  general  observations  have  you  to  make 
about  this  problem  ? 

Mr.  Coffin.  Well,  in  listening  to  Mr.  IIou.ston's  presentation  of 
the  work  of  the  mission,  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  largely 
repetition  for  me  to  go  into  generalities.  He  has  covered  the  object 
and  methods  of  the  mission,  and  I  agree  in  practically  every  detail 
with  the  statement  he  has  j^iven. 

You  asked  certain  questions  of  him,  his  replies  to  which  I  would 
like  to  amplify  a  bit. 

•  You  asked  as  to  the  origination  of  this  mission.  I  believe  that 
it  was  initiated  because  of  a  realization  upon  the  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration that  some  definite  and  decisive  action  was  necessary  in 
the  control  of  aeronautics  and  that  this  feeling  prompted  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  to  suggest  or  to  direct  Mr.  Crowell  to  form  this 
mission.  As  you  know,  I  came  into  the  work  here  in  AVashington 
in  1915,  at  Mr.  Danielss  invitation,  in  connection  with  the  Naval 
Board  woi^k.  Then,  in  the  fall  of  1916 — ^because,  I  think,  of  the 
work  done  in  connection  with  the  Industrial  Inventorv,  President 

*■' 

Wilson  asked  me  to  become  a  member  of  the  Advisorv  Commission 
of  the  Council  of  National  Defense.  I  received  notification  of  ap- 
pointment while  at  Gen.  Pershing's  headquarters  in  Mexico. 

The  fii-st  meeting  of  the  advisory  commission  was  held  December 
11, 1916,  and  from  that  time  on  those  of  us  who  were  members  of  the 
commission  were  active  in  a  dozen  different  directions.  The  manu- 
facturing and  industrial  side  of  fitting  the  country  for  war  naturally 
fell  within  my  province,  and  I  was  made  chairman  of  that  division 
of  the  work. 

Airq;raft,  of  course,  entered  only  incidentally  into  the  work  under 
the  general  advisory  supervision  of  that  body,  and  I  had  mei-ely 
general  contact  with  the  subject  until  a  month,  or  some  such  time, 
after  war  was  declared,  when,  as  you  know,  I  was  asked  to  become 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  of  the  council  known  as  the 
Aircraft  Production  Board.  This  board  was  organized  to  draw 
together  the  activities  of  the  War  and  Navj  Departments  and  to 
get  the  industrial  resources  of  the  country  in  some  kind  of  shape 
to  act  with  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  in  connection  with 
their  plans  for  the  production  of  aeronautical  material.  It  was 
nexressary  to  dissolve  this  board  at  about  the  same  time  the  other 
advisory  committees  were  dissolved,  in  the  fall  of  1917 ;  and  it  was 
at  the  urgent  request  of  the  officers  representing  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments  that  the  bill  was  drawn  under  their  direction  creating 
the  Aircraft  Board.  It  was  desired  to  perpetuate  the  work  of  the 
Aircraft  Production  Board  but  not  to  amplify  it;  and,  as  you  know, 
the  Aircraft  Board  continued  in  an  advisory  clearing-house  capacity 
only,  exactly  as  had  the  Aircraft  Production  Board  pi-eviously.    In 
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short,  ill  accordance  with  the  limiting  terms  of  the  bill  creating  it, 
no  bcxlv  was  built  up  under  the  Aircraft  Board  which  in  any  way 
(inplicatecl       the      already     existing     governmental    administrative 
machinery. 
I      The  executive  direction  and  control  of  all  aircraft  activities  re- 
mained from  stait  to  finish  vested  in  the  executive  branches  of  the 
Government,  -namely,  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  and  thoir 
various  bureaus.     During  this  entire  period  the  training  of  men,  the 
engineering  work,  and  tlie  purchase  and  production  of  equipment, 
materiel,  etc.,  was  controlled  bv  the  military  and  naval  authorities. 

In  all  this  experience,  which,  as  I  say,  was  merely  one  of  many 
points  of  advisory  contact  with  the  War  Department  activities,  I 
was  able  to  formulate  pretty  definitely  in  my  own  mind  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  situation  and  visualize  the  problems  which  would  sooner 
or  later  confront  us  as  this  new  art  of  aviation  developed. 

So,  after  having  spent  several  months  on  the  other  side,  and  get- 
ting very  closely  in  touch  with  the  progress  which  was  being  and 
had  been  made  there,  I  was  very  much  pleased  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  p:oing  across  again  as  a  member  of  the  Crowell  mission. 
It  was  to  some  extent  covering  ground  with  which  I  was  already 
familiar,  and  I  felt  that  I  might  be  of  considerable  real  aid  to  the 
mission  because  of  my  previous  experience  over  there. 

Leaving  any  addition  to  the  general  statement  for  incorporation 
later,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  asked  Mr.  Houston  as  to  the  views  of  the 
British,  French,  and  Italians  upon  the  question  of  a  separate  air 
service.     I  visited  with  Mr.  Crowell  and  two  or  three  other  members 
of  the  mission  all  three  of  these  countries  and  was  present  at  nearly 
all  interviews.     I  believe  that  France-,  England,  and  Italy  will  soon 
agree  upon   a   very  similar  general  policy.    England,  in  the  first 
instance,  probably  went  rather  too  far.     But  she  has  realized  the 
difficulties  and  the  mistakes  of  her  actions  and  is  in  process  of  revis- 
ing her  policy  on  a  basis  which  will  bring  her  more  nearly  in  agree- 
ment With  the  French  and  Italian  proposals.    England  has  had 
more  experience  and  has  gone  further  than  any  other  nation  in  the 
development  of  aircraft. 
Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Further  than  France? 
Mr.  Coffin.  Yes,  sir.    Certainly  in  a  more  orderly  way.    France 
has  "starred  "  spectacularly,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  in  aviation,  while 
England,  true  to  the  characteristics,  I  think,  of  the  British  Nation, 
has  plodded  ahead  more  slowly,  with  less  spectacular  effect  but 
much  more  solidly  and  permanently. 
Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Thoroughly? 
Mr.  Coffin.  Thoroughly ;  yes. 

In  England,  as  will  be  brought  out  before  you,  I  think,  very  defi- 
nitely by  some  of  the  British  representatives,  they  are  in  the  position 
of  having  centralized  too  much.  In  the  first  effort  to  unify  the 
Air  Service  everything  was  put  into  a  department  of  aeronautics, 
W  with  a  head  in  the  ministry.  There  was  included  within  the  direc- 
tion and  administration  of  this  department  both  personnel  and  ma- 
teriel for  army  and  navy  and  an  independent  air  force.  As  a  result, 
due  partially  to  the  confusion  and  hurry  of  war  time,  and  partially 
to  the  fact  that  the  losses  in  personnel  were  so  severe  that  the  prob- 
lem  of  replacements  was  a  very  serious  one,  it  developed  that  men 
of  no  naval  experience,  for  instance,  were  assigned  to  the  fleet  for 
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operation  with  the  naval  forces.  Inasmuch  as  a  man  on  shipboard 
should  firet  be  a  seaman,  must  live  nearly  all  the  time  on  shipboard, 
and  must  be  amenable  to  naval  regulations  and  associate  continually 
with  naval  oflScers  and  seamen,  it  was  peculiarly  unsatisfactorjr  to 
assign  what  I  may  term  landlubbers  for  service  in  naval  aviation. 
If  a  man  were  sent  up  to  observe  a  fleet  formation,  for  instance, 
unless  he  had  a  tliorough  knowledge  of  things  naval,  his  wireless 
advice  as  to  what  the  enemy  might  be  doing  would  be  of  questionable 
value. 

Similar  comments  might  perhaps  \ye  made  to  a  le^s  marked  extent 
in  regard  to  the  army. 

So,  through  experience,  England  is  coming  to  the  point  where, 
without  disturbing  her  separate  department  for  aeronautics,  with  its 
head  in  the  highest  organization  of  the  Government  as  a  minister, 
she  is  taking  steps  to  insure  that  all  men  educated  for  and  assigned 
to  the  navy  are  first  and  foremost  naval  men 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  mean  of  the  naval  air  forces  ? 

Mr.  Coffin.  Yes.  In  short,  taking  to  ourselves  a  practical  appli- 
cation of  what  she  is  planning,  we  would  establish  the  procedure  that 
before  a  man  could  in  peace  time  elect  to  enter  the  air  service,  with 
the  view  to  training  for  navy  work,  he  would  first  have  had  a  naval 
education  or  its  equivalent  and  would  have  spent  three  years  with 
the  fleet.  At  the  end  of  this  period  of  time  he  is,  by  present  naval 
procedure,  as  I  understand  it,  in  position  to  elect  a  specialty.  He 
may  either  elect  aircraft  or  submarines  or  torpedo  boats  or  any  one 
of  the  naval  activities.  He  would  therefore  at  this  time  elect  avia- 
tion and  would  then  be  assigned  to  the  department  of  aeronautics 
or  the  national  air  service,  if  we  may  use  such  a  term  for  con- 
venience. He  would  then  be  assigned  to  the  air  college  for  training 
in  this  highly  specialized  art.  Here  he  would  get  the  technical 
training,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  and  would  be  tauglit  prac- 
tical flying  in  all  its  general  applications.  At  the  end  of  perhaps 
three  years'  time,  unless  for  some  particular  reason  he  were  assigned 
permanently  to  the  national  air  service  and  continued  on  in  that 
service,  he  would  be  "  graduated "  and  returned  to  the  navy  and 
would  there  take  his  specialized  practical  training  in  connection  with 
actual  fleet  maneuvers  and  operations. 

He  would  thus  be  coming  back  into  a  berth  with  which  he  was 
thoroughly  familiar  and  where  he  would  be  received  as  a  member  of 
the  family  and  not  as  an  outsider  coming  into  a  new  service  and 
having  a  gi*eat  deal  to  learn,  both  as  to  fundamentals  and  traditions. 
Much  the  same  thing  would  apply  to  the  army  work.  I  would  like 
to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  distance  to  which  England  is  looking 
and  the  thoroughness  with  which  she  is  planning  by  repeating  to 
you,  not  word  tor  word,  but  in  effect,  a  conversation  lasting  for  an 
hour  and  a  half  between  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  Mr.  Crowell,  and 
mvself. 

We  asked  Mr.  Churchill  to  put  into  words  his  views  of  the  present 
situation  and  of  the  future  of  aeronautics  as  seen  through  British 
eyes.  Mr.  Churchill,  as  vou  know,  is  the  minister  for  air  and  also 
the  minister  for  war,  of  England.  Mr.  Churchill  facetiously  re- 
marked that  he  had  a  separate  compartment  in  his  brain  through 
which  he  administered  each  of  these  services,  and  that  we  must  not 
assume  the  existence  of  any  relation  between  the  war  department 
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and  the  air  department  because  the  ministries  happened  to  be  cen- 
tered in  one  and  the  same  individual.  -^ 

Senator  Thomas.  Kind  of  a  Pooh  Bah  ? 

Mr.  C^omx.  Mr.  Churchill  asked,  as  I  understand  it,  that  he  be 
given  the  ministry  for  air  in  addition  to  the  ministry  for  war,  be- 
cause he  felt  that  through  the  proper  employment  or  air  forces  he 
would  be  able  to  displace  a  considerable  portion  of  the  far-flung 
military  organization,  pai-ticularly  in  some  of  the  colonial  or  out- 
lying territories,  patrols,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Churchill's  general  statement  was  about  as  follows:  That  in 
the  upbuilding  of  the  scheme  for  the  future  defense  of  the  British 
nation  there  were  three  great  factors  involved,  namely,  operations 
upon  the  sea,  upon  the  land,  and  in  the  air;  that  it  was  only  toward 
the  close  of  the  war  that  any  just  appreciation  of  the  possibilities 
and  inipoi-tance  of  aircraft  came  to  be  felt,  and  that  had  the  war 
gone  on  for  a  very  brief  period  of  months  the  air  service  would 
have  occupied  a  much  more  dominant  position  than  the  British  had 
ever  previously  conceived  that  it  could.  Therefore,  they  believed 
that  in  looking  toward  the  future  they  were  taking  a  logical  step 
in  creating  three  coequal  divisions  of  the  national  defense — the  army, 
the  nav}',  and  the  air  service.  That  it  was,  of  course,  logical  and 
to  be  hoped  for  that  these  three  services  might,  sooner  or  later,  be  so 
corelated  in  a  single  ministry  of  defense  that  there  would  be  a  closer 
coordination  of  the  three  factors  involved  in  the  national  defense 
than  had  been  possible  during  the  present  war,  or  had  ever  been  had 
before. 

Of  course,  it  was  only  in  the  present  war  that  the  third  element, 
the  air  sennce,  had  come  into  hieing.  Being  firmly  convinced  that 
th?  development  of  the  air  service  was  necessary  to  the  national  de- 
fense, a  most  important  consideration  immediately  presented  was 
the  inatter  of  personnel.  That  under  present  conditions  of  life, 
peculiarly  those  conditions  which  have  maintained  since  the  latter 
<lays  of  the  war,  of  high  wages  and  of  gi'eat  influence  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  part  of  industry  to  absorb  the  best  brains  of  the 
nation,  a  reasonably  satisfactory  career  must  in  some  way  be  assured 
the  men  entering  the  air  service.  And,  inasmuch  as  the  pay  could 
probably  never  approximate  the  pay  to  be  had  in  civil  life,  that  it 
must  be  provided  that  a  reasonable  advancement  in  rank  be  assured 
them.  I  might  emphasize  the  point  that  in  this  service  particularly 
the  highest  type  of  mind  and  education  is  required,  because,  to  a 
greater  and  greater  extent,  the  movements  of  fleets  and  of  armies 
will  be  made  dependent  u{)on  the  calculation  and  the  abilities  of  the 
men  in  this  service. 

If  the  proper  caliber  of  men  is  to  be  attracted,  then  assurance  of 
a  reasonahle  career  through  promotion  must  be  given. 

Mr.  Churchill  pointed  out,  further,  that  one  of  the  great  difficul- 
ties in  the  war  just  past  has  been  the  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  air  service.  That  is  particularly  true  or  the  air 
service,  because  it  has  been  a  new  and  a  very  intricate  service,  and 
ver>'  few  of  the  men  of  advanced  military  rank  and  of  age  in  the 
lii^h  commands  have  had  any  definite  or  fundamental  knowledge  of 
this  service  in  all  of  its  ramifications  and  developments. 

Mr.  Churchill  feels  that  in  any  future  war  in  which  England  may 
become  involved,  perhaps  in  10  years  or  20  years,  or  whenever  it 
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may  come,  they  can  no  longer  risk  a  lack  of  coordination  in  the 
forces  of  defense,  and  that  steps  must  be  taken  to  insure  in  the  mindr? 
of  both  the  army  and  navy  high  conunands  the  most  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  uses  and  possibilities  of  aircraft  and  of  the  air 
service  generally.  To  do  this  it  is  proposed  to  institute  a  "  circulat- 
ing system,"  as  he  termed  it,  by  means  of  which  the  young  officers 
of  the  war  and  navy  departments  will  be  circulated  through  the 
royal  air  force  and  will  be  gi*aduated  after  a  term  of  service  in 
that  department  and  automatically  returned  to  their  original  serv- 
ices. The  young  officers  of  to-day  will  constitute  the  high  commands 
of  the  militaiy  and  naval  forces  of  to-morrow,  and  when  it  becomes 
necessarv  to  use  these  three  great  services  again  as  coordinated  ele- 
ments oi  national  defense  there  will  be  insure d  to  a  much  gieater  ex- 
tent than  in  the  past  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  problems  in- 
volved. 

Another  thing  accomplished  by  tliis  circulating  system  is  the  sohi  • 
tion  of  the  question  of  advancement  in  rank.  As  Mr.  Churchill 
illustrated  the  system,  we  may  consider  the  question  of  the  national 
defense  as  involving  three  pyramids — one  the  army,  one  the  air 
service,  and  one  the  navv.  In  the  constitution  of  these  three  services 
the  numerical  I'elation  of  the  office i-s  of  lower  rank  to  the  higher 
command  is,  in  the  case  of  the  air  service,  which,  for  convenience,  I 
have  placed  in  the  center  here  [illustrating  by  drawing  three  pyra- 
mids on  a  slip  of  paper]  in  much  higher  proportion  than  is  the  re- 
lation to  the  high  command  in  the  other  services.  The  base  of  the 
air  service  triangle  is  nuich  broader  than  that  of  war  and  navy 
departments.  In  short,  the  lower  officer  personnel  in  the  air  service 
has  much  less  chance  of  a  career  through  promotion  than  he  would 
have  in  the  other  services.  We  have,  as  you  know,  a  larger  number 
of  lieutenants  and  captains,  the  observers  and  the  pilots,  etc.,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  total  officer  personnel. 

If  a  young  man  is  to  be  attracted  to  the  Air  Service  in  time  of 
peace — and,  as  Mr.  Churchill  point  out,  these  young  men  must  be  of 
the  very  highest  type — if  this  kind  of  man  is  to  be  attracted,  lie 
nuist  feel  reasonably  sure  that  he  has  some  futui*e  ahead  of  hhn. 
So  under  this  "circulating"  plan  men  may  come  into  the  Air 
Service,  either  from  the  Army  with  the  intention  of  returning  to  the 
Army  and  gaining  rank  there,  or  they  may  come  in  from  the  Xavy, 
with  the  intention  of  returning  to  the  Navy  and  winning  a  career 
there. 

They  may  come  from  high  schools  and  enter  the  primary  courses 
of  the  Air  College  direct.  In  the  case  of  these  civilians,  thev  must 
be  turned  out  with  an  education  equal  to  that  of  a  first-class  technical 
school,  such  as  the  Boston  Tech.,  and  if  they  elect  at  the  end  of  their 
])eriod  of  service  to  go  back  to  civil  pui*suits  they  must  be  equipped 
to  take  up  life  on  an  equality  with  men  who  have  gone  througli 
college  in  other  lines.  If  any  of  these  men,  due  to  requests  from  the 
Air  Service,  or  by  personal  preference,  with  the  permission  of  t\\>^ 
Army  or  Xavy  services,  elect  to  remain  in  the  National  Air  Service, 
they  must  do  so  with  a  clear  knowledge  of  what  their  possibilities  for 
advancement  will  be.  After  all,  every  num  has  ambition  and  must 
be  given  recompense,  either  in  rank  or  in  a  financial  way — a  mark,  at 
least,  during  time  of  peace  to  set  for  his  life. 

Senator  FrelinohiyvSex.  May  I  ask  you  one  question  theiv? 
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ilr.  Coffin.  Certainly. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  If  they  are  going  to  train  men  for  spo- 
oial  service  in  the  air  through  one  department,  will  it  not  be 
neeerNsary  for  them  to  give  them  a  very  comprehensive  education  i»i 
onler  that  theV  might  oe  used  for  both  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  a 
technical  knowledge  of  both  branches  being  so  diverse  and  so  varied? 

Mr.  Coffin.  The  probabilities  are,  and  I  think  almost  the  cer- 
tainties are,  Senator,  that  except  in  exceptional  cases,  there  will  be 
little  effort  to  train  a  man  as  a  general  jack  of  all  trades,  as  you 
mi^rht  term  it.  The  air  service  will  specialize,  in  so  far  as  possible, 
in  the  ti^aining  of  navy  men  for  the  Navy  and  army  men  for  the 
Army ;  and  any  man  entering  the  air  college  will  probably  have  made 
up  his  own  mind,  as  presumably  he  has  made  it  up  when  he  has 
entered  a  civil  college,  as  to  what  his  ambition  in  life  is,  whether  he 
wants  to  remain  permanently  in  the  air  service,  or  whether  he  wants 
to  return  to  the  Navy,  the  Army,  or  to  civil  life. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Are  they  going  to  have  an  aerial  West  Point 
over  there? 

Mr.  Coffin.  Yes;  that  is  exactly  the  basis  upon  which  they  are 
proceeding;  Mr.  Churchill  stated  that  it  was  only  toward  the  end  of 
the  war  that  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  use  of  aircraft  en 
masse  and  forpurposes  other  than  observation,  etc.,  came  to  be  really 
recognized.  Therefore,  it  is  his  feeling  that  an  entire  "  strategy  of 
the  air.*'  if  you  like  the  term,  will  have  to  be  developed  and  taught 
to  the  men  who  enter  the  air  college,  just  as  naval  strategy  is  taught 
in  the  naval  college,  and  army  strategy  is  taught  in  the  military 
academy. 

In  short,  we  are  dealing  with  a  gi-eat  new  art,  having  naval,  mili- 
tary, and  commercial  aspects,  the  possibilities  of  which  have  only 
been  scratched. 

Senator  New.  Right  there,  from  the  diagram  which  you  have 
drawn  and  fi-om  the  statement  you  made  a  little  while  ago,  I  gather 
that  Mr.  Churchill  thinks  that  the  three  departments — army,  navy, 
and  air — are  coequal  in  importance? 

Mr.  Coffin.  Exactly. 

Senator  New.  Certainly  that  the  air  is  no  less  important  than 
either  of  the  other  two,  and  that  the  possibilities  of  its  development 
are  practically  unlimited. 

Mr.  Coffin.  Mr.  Churchill  made  one  statement  which,  fi^om  a  Brit- 
isher. I  think  we  will  agree  is  extreme;  and  that  is  that  he  could 
easily  conceive  that  within  five  years  the  naval  appropriation  would 
be  greatly  decreased  and  the  air  appropriation  be  very  greatly 
increased,  and  that  it  was  not  at  all  beyond  the  possibilities  of  devel- 
opment that  air  power  would  sooner  or  later  dominate  naval  power. 
And  that,  reallv,  is  the  keynote  of  Great  Britain's  activity  in  the  air. 

Senator  New.  And  it  hjus  something  to  do.  I  think,  with  the  oppo- 
sitiim  on  the  part  of  the  navy. 

Senator  Thomas.  That  shows  that  Mr.  Churchill  is  a  great  man, 
because  you  and  I  had  those  impressions  last  year. 

Senator  New.  Yes;  he  agreed  with  Senator  Thomas  and  myself. 

Mr.  Coffin.  Ijet  me  read  vou  one  sentence  from  a  communication 
over  the  signature  of  M.  Clemenceau,  which  will  show  you  where  the 
French  stand.  Just  a  word  in  explanation  of  this  letter  of  M. 
(lemenceau.     In  January  I  was  in  Paris  and  was  quite  generally 
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familiar  with  the  aircraft  plans  under  formation  by  the  various 
allied  powers.  It  was  the  desire  of  the  Allies  that  we  join  with 
them  in  a  very  energetic  campaign  in  relation  to  international  air 
control  and  certain  basic  engineermg  standards  work. 

An  international  meeting  was  scheduled  to  be  held  kome  time  dur- 
ing the  end  of  January  or  about  the  1st  of  February.  Appointments 
were  to  be  made  by  the  various  powers.  The  meeting  was  postponed 
once  or  twice.  A  meeting  was  finally  called  for,  I  think,  the  Gth  of 
March.  That  was  to  be  an  international  meeting,  looking  toward  the 
formulation  of  the  basic  rules  or  international  laws  of  the  air  and 
all  of  this  mass  of  underlying  detail  which  goes  with  any  great 
navigation  control,  such  as  we  have  in  the  merchant  marine,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing. 

Knowing  that  we  were  lagging  behind  in  this,  and  were  losing  out, 
if  you  like  the  term,  I  wrote  to  the  President  a  fairly  comprehensive 
letter  (dated  February  14),  setting  forth,  as  I  saw  them,  the  Euro- 
pea^  developments  in  relation  to  the  air  service,  also  what  was  pro- 
posed and  something  about  the  amount  of  work  that  it  would  be 
necessary  for  the  United  States  to  do  to  keep  abreast  with  the  foreign 
powers. 

This  resulted  in  the  appointment  at  the  last  moment  of  a  commit- 
tee consisting  of  Admiral  Knapp  and  Gen.  Patrick  to  represent  this 
country  at  the  meeting  of  March  6.  This  appointment  was  made 
about  March  4,  only  a  couple  of.  days  before  the  meeting.  Great 
Britain  and  the  other  powers,  of  course,  in  the  meanwhile  had  been 
formulating  their  policies;  in  fact,  at  that  time  Great  Britain  had 
already  printed  in  document  form  the  drafts  of  the  international  con- 
vention practically  as  adopted,  with  certain  reservations  and  sug- 
gestions on  the  part  of  our  own  delegates  and  those  from  the  other 
powers.  Our  representatives,  of  course,  went  into  this  meeting  un- 
prepared. Admiral  Knapp  stated  to  me  that  he  had  never  had  any- 
thing at  all  to  do  with  aviation  before.  We  had  no  delegates  at  all 
representing  the  aircraft  industries  of  America,  and  I  think  all  of 
you  realize — and  certainly  it  is  realized  in  Europe — that  during 
peace  time  at  least,  80  or  90  per  cent  of  aviation  activities  will  sooner 
or  later  be  commercial  and  civil  and  not  military  or  naval,  although 
an  eye  should  always  be  kept  upon  the  possibilities  of  quick  con- 
version from  civil  to  naval  and  military  uses. 

Senator  New.  That  is  a  fact  which  I  do  not  think  is  appreciated 
in  this  country;  I  do  not  think  it  is  appreciated  by  the  Army  and 
Navy  particularly. 

Mr.  Coffin.  Well,  of  course,  that  is  well  known. 

Secondly,  we  should  have  had,  as  had  Great  Britain,  the  best 
men  of  our  industry  represented  in  the  drafting  of  this  international 
document,  which  probably  will  form  the  basis  of  international  law 
governing  our  aircraft  activities  for  centuries  to  come. 

Senator  Fhelingiiuysen.  Is  that  prepared  yet? 

Mr.  Coffin.  Yes. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Is  a  copy  of  it  available? 

Mr.  Coffin.  It  is. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Can  you  produce  it  for  the  record? 

Mr.  Coffin.  Yes;  I  can  turn  it  over  to  you. 

Senator  Fbelixoiutysen.  I  suggest  that  it  be  done. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  the  same  document  that  has  been  pre- 
sented to  this  committee,  along  with  the  introduction  of  the  bill 
aathorizing  our  Government  to  be  represented  in  this  international 
commission  ? 

Mr.  Coffin.  Possibly  so.    I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Frelinghutsbn.  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  same. 

Tlie  Chairman.  No,  probably  it  is  not.  I  should  think  we  would 
be  ^lad  to  have  that. 

Mr.  Houston.  May  I  be  permitted  to  interrupt? 

Mr.  Coffin.  Yes. 

ilr.  Houston.  To  say  that  this  convention  should  be  presented' 
in  due  time  by  the  State  Department  for  ratiiBcation,  and  I  do  not 
believe  it  will  be  proper  for  our  mission  to  present  it  to  a  Senate 
committee. 

Mr.  Coffin.  I  should  think  it  would  be  proper  and  necessary  if 
this  committee  is  to  realize  our  international  obligations  and  the 
urgent  need  for  a  single  authoritative  head  for  American  aeronau- 
tics. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  public  document? 

Mr.  Coffin.  It  is — ^much  of  it  has  already  been  published. 

Senator  Frelinghutsbn.  Is  it  a  part  of  the  peace  treaty?  Is  iit 
now  in  the  text  of  the  peace  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Coffin.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  attached  to  it,  but  it  is  a  part 
of  the  general  proposal. 

Senator  Freunghuysen.  As  I  imderstand  it,  it  is  a  part  of  oner 
of  the  regulations  formed  under  the  treaty  of  peace. 

Mr.  Coffin.  Yes. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  And  is  bein^  prepared  by  some  mission  f 

Mr.  Coffin.  It  was  prepared  under  direction  of  the  peace  confer- 
ence, and  the  State  Department  is  now  urging  the  recommendation 
of  this  mission.  The  State  Department  may,  in  turn,  as  I  understand 
it,  accept  the  document.    That  is  the  situation  that  exists  to-day. 

Scaiator  Fremnghutsen.  In  other  words,  does  it  commit  the 
United  States  to  certain  regulations  formulated  by  that  mission  ? 

Mr.  Coffin.  As  I  understand  it — ^absolutely. 

(Informal  discussion  followed,  which  was  not  reported.) 

Mr.  Houston.  I  think  I  should  simply  say  that  there  is  a  national 
convention  governing  the  use  and  operation  of  aircraft  in  process  oi 
formulation,  which  will  ultimately  go  through  in  some  form  or  other^ 
as  the  Senate  sees  fit. 

Mr.  Coffin.  Touching  for  a  moment  on  this  general  situation,  in 
the  international  negotiations  relating  to  aircraft  development,  the- 
United  States  has  consistently  been  a  stumbling  block.  We  have^ 
repeatedly  asked  for  the  postponement  of  international  meetings 
because  we  did  not  have  representatives  appointed  or  properly^ 
accredited.  We  have  refused  to  attend  international  technical  meet- 
inca,  one  very  important  one,  even  during  the  progress  of  the  war. 
rSenator  Thomas.  Well,  that  obstacle  was  largely  created  by  Con- 


]Mr.  Coffin.  The  first  one  was  not. 

Senator  New.  I  know  we  asked  for  one  postponement  of  this  in- 
ternational convention;  that  was  from  March  until  June,  I  thinks 
Now,  did  we  ask  for  another  ? 
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Mr.  Coffin.  We  asked  for  postponements  of  various  technical  ses- 
sions. We  did  not  send  properly  accredited  delegates  even  while  tlie 
war  was  still  in  progress.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  sent  no  delegate, 
and  have  not  even  yet,  to  attend  any  international  technical  meet- 
ings, except  the  first  one,  in  January,  1918.  Then  we  did  send  dele- 
gates. I  sent  them  myself.  In  the  fall  of  that  same  year  we  refused 
to  send  delegates,  or  at  least  did  not  send  any  properly  accredited. 

Senator  New.  I  recall  that  in  the  closing  days  of  the  last  session — 
no,  it  was  not ;  it  was  along  in  June,  I  think,  of  this  year,  that  this 
committee  was  approached  with  a  request  that  we  prepare  and  pass 
11  resolution  authorizing  the  United  States,  and  I  think  possibly  nam- 
ing the  representatives  from  the  United  States,  anyhow,  authorizing 
the  United  States  to  be  represented  at  that  meeting,  and  we  did  not 
have  time  to  get  that  through  Congress  because  of  the  lateness  with 
which  it  was  brought  forward. 

Mr.  Coffin.  Just  for  the  record,  our  attendance  at  these  meet- 
ings has  in  no  instance  involved  any  serious  financial  obligation  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States.  The  teclmical  organizations  of  the 
country  have  been  perfectly  willing,  and  are  perfectly  willing  now, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  mission  sent  over  in  January,  1918,  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  their  delegates.  But  they  can  not  well,  with  proper  dig- 
nity, send  these  delegates  without  governmental  recognition,  because 
/they  will  be  forced  to  sit  in  conference  with  the  duly  accredited 
^representatives  of  other  nations.  They,  of  course,  have  no  credentials 
tind  no  voice  in  the  proceedings  unless  they  go  with  the  backing  of 
the  American  Government. 

Senator  New.  Yes;  and  it  was  a  great  oversight  that  this  country 
was  not  represented.  It  should  have  been,  and  I  have  tried  to  bring 
out  that  this  country  has  been  remiss  on  that  point. 

Senator  SutherijAnd.  Whose  fault  was  it? 

Senator  New.  I  don't  know.    I  would  like  to  laiow. 

Mr.  Coffin.  Well,  I  think  I  can  answer  that  in  a  nutshell.  It 
has  been  because  you  gentlemen  have  had  no  definite  or  authoritative 
aircraft  head  in  whom  you  had  confidence  to  tell  you  exactly  what 
should  and  what  should  not  be  done.  You  have  had  too  many  wild- 
cat proposals  of  various  kinds. 

Senator  Fremnghutsen.  Yes ;  there  has  been  no  progressive  lead- 
ership. 

Mr.  Coffin.  That  is  it,  yes. 

Senator  Fremnghusen.  Let  me  ask  you  this.  Are  the  .General 
Staff  in  favor  of  a  progressive  aircraft  policy  and  these  conventions, 
or  have  they  opposed  it? 

Mr.  Coffin.  They  are  not  only  not  in  favor  of  a  progressive  policy, 
but  they  have  no  appreciation  of  the  value  of  it,  or  of  the  industrial 
and  commercial  development.  I  will  go  further  and  say  that  since 
the  beginning?  of  my  connection  with  the  Air  Service,  as  a  member 
of  the  Advisory  Commission,  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense* 
there  never  has  been  a  man  on  the  General  Staff  of  the  United  State  ^ 
Army  who  knew  anything  about  the  Air  Service  or  cared  whether 
he  did.  I  will  qualify  this  statement  only  in  that  recently  returned 
overseas  aviation  officers  may  have  been  added  to  the  General  Staff. 

Senator  New.  In  other  words,  the  position  of  the  General  Staff  is 
diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  Mr.  Churchill  with  reference  to  the 
importance  of  the  Air  Service? 
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Mr.  Coffin.  We  are  not  at  the  present  time  even  in  the  "  also-ran  " 
class  with  Great  Britain. 

Senator  Sutheblakd.  I  suppose  England's  position  has  been 
brought  about  somewhat  by  the  fact  that  it  has  had  numerous  ex- 

•  periences  with  airplanes  and  dirigibles  bombing  cities,  and  that  that 
has  tsLUght  her  a  lesson. 

Mr.  CoFFiK.  I  was  leading  up  to  this  statement  by  M.  Clemenceau. 
In  urging  action  upon  our  part  in  connection  with  these  international 
activities,  the  international  convention,  etc.,  high  authorities  of  the 
British  service  said  to  me :  "  We  know,  of  course,  what  is  going  to 
happen.  We  have  invited  you  repeatedly  to  cooperate  witn  us  in 
the  most  hearty  and  thorough  manner;  and,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, one  excuse  or  another,  you  do  not  do  it.  You  have  not  ap- 
pointed delegates  to  this  international  meeting  which  is  to  determine 
upon  the  fundamental  laws  governing  aviation  throughout  the  world. 
We  are  going  ahead ;  we  will  draft  this  dociunent,  and  about  a  year 
later  you  gentlemen  will  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  some  very  important 
work  has  been  done  in  which  you  have  had  no  part,  and  we  will  hear 
a  great  commotion  from  jjour  side  of  the  water  about  the  unfair  ad- 
vanta^  which  Great  Britain  and  the  other  Allies  have  taken  of 
America  in  the  preparation  of  this  document,  and  you  will  want  to 
revise  it." 

So  it  was  in  the  midst  of  this  situation  that  M.  Clemenceau  wrote 
to  the  President,  urging  action  by  the  United  States,  and  the  Presi- 
dent replied,  if  I  remember  the  words,  that  he  appreciated  in  a  gen- 
eral way  the  importance  of  paying  some  national  attention  to  the 
Air  Service,  but  that  he  considered  it  not  at  all  pertinent  to  the  dis- 
cussions then  in  progress  in  Paris,  namely,  the  peace  treaty,  the 
league  of  nations,  etc.  M.  Clemenceau  replied  with  this  letter.  I  will 
not  read  it  all,  because  it  is  already  in  the  record  as  a  part  of  the 
mission's  printed  report,  but  it  is  to  the  effect  that  he  has  the  honor  to 
acknowleoge  receipt  of  the  President's  answer  of  February  7,  etc., 
and  he  goes  on  to  say: 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  you  agree  In  principle  to  my  proposition  to  create 
an  aviation  committee  for  after  the  war.  I  take  the  liberty  of  insisting  on  the 
necessity  of  creating  this  committee  without  delay,  In  order  to  be  able  to  utilize 
it  as  an  advifiory  organ  for  the  peace  conference.  Indeed,  the  clauses  for  aerial 
protection  seem  to  have  at  least  an  importance  equal  to  the  clauses  for  military 
and  naval  protection ;  and  it  is  of  the  greatest  interest  to  have  a  study  made  by 
competent  personalities  of  the  measures  to  take  against  the  eventual  constitu- 
tion of  a  German  military  fleet. 

Senator  Thomas.  Is  he  not  referring  to  a  supplemental  treaty  in- 
stead of  the  general  treaty  with  Germany?  I  think  that  explains 
that  puzzle  that  we  were  considering  a  few  minutes  ago. 

Senator  New.  That  may  be. 

Mr.  Coffin.  I  had  no  such  thought  at  least. 

Senator  Thomas.  I  can  not  recall  anything  in  the  treaty  itself  in 

^^the  nature  of  a  clause  such  as  Mr.  Clemenceau  refers  to  in  this  letter. 

^   Senator  Freunghttysen.  Would  not  that  have  some  relation  to 

Te5?trictions  placed  on  Germany  and  the  type  of  airplanes  that  they 

miffht  be  permitted  to  use? 

Senator  Thomas.  It  might. 

Mr.  Coffin.  That  expresses  M.  Clemenceau's  idea  of  the  impor- 
ttnoe  of  the  air  service  as  related  to  future  affairs. 
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Under  the  date  of  June  6  M.  Clemenceau,  in  transmitting  the  min- 
isterial decree  creating  a  separate  air  service  in  France  uses  this 
language.  This  is  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  French  Re- 
public. 

Aircraft  hns  developed  considerably  during:  the  war.    It  should  at  this  time    i 
adapt  itself  to  a  no  less  important  part  in  pence  times,  but  because  of  the  many 
initiatives  which  cooperate  in  its  new  use  and  development,  the  efforts  and  needs 
are  dispersed  in  various  ministerial  departments. 

The  future  of  aviation  in  France  will  only  be  assured  by  the  coordination  of 
all  eflForts  and  the  unification  of  the  general  services.  Also,  it  will  give  the  ad- 
vantage of  better  work  from  the  personnel  and  credits  which  are  actually 
effected  to  similar  objects  in  different  ministries. 

In  short,  they  are  seeking  for  one  appropriation  dealing  with 
aeronautics,  rather  than  making  appropriations  for  all  sorts  of  gov- 
ernmental activities  dealing  with  the  subject. 

He  goes  on  to  say : 

With  this  object  in  view,  and  according  to  the  propositions  of  an  inter- 
ministerial  conference  which  I  am  able  to  assemble,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
for  your  signature  the  following  decrees  creating  an  organ  of  general  coordi- 
nation of  aviation. 

This  should  not  be  confused  with  any  of  the  particular  aviations  of  the 
various  ministerial  departments.  At  its  origin  it  will  be  attached  transitorially 
to  the  minister  of  war. 

In  short,  they  are  creating  in  France,  transitorially  under  the 
minister  of  war,  a  separate  department  for  aeronautics.  The  reason 
for  taking  this  intermediate  step  was  that  the  political  situation  was 
such  that  they  did  not  want  to  ask  for  legislative  action  creating  an 
entirely  independent  ministry.  When,  by  ministerial  decree,  they 
could  create  a  separate  department  heading  up  into  one  of  the  exist- 
ing ministries. 

Much  the  same  situation  exists  in  Rome.    There  they  are  establish- 
ing by  ministerial  decree,  under  the  minister  of  transportation,  a  de- 
partment of  aeronautics,  and  it  is  their  proposal  to  put  imder  this 
organization  all  engineering  and  production,  all  commercial  aviation, 
inspection,  and  license  of  machines,  the  licensing  of  pilots,  the  en- 
couragement of  the  transportation  are  by  the  supervision  of  air- 
dromes, by  the  conduct  of  meteorological  observations,  by  educational 
means,  and  through  other  governmental  agencies,  all  of  the  colonial 
activities — linking  up  the  colonies  with  the  parent  country',  etc. ;  in 
fact,  everything  of  a  civilian  nature,  plus  the  manufacture  of  ma- 
chines for  all  purposes  including  Army  and  Navy,  preliminary  train-     , 
ing  of  personnel  for  all  services,  it  being  the  intention  to  leave  the     ] 
finished  training  and  the  operational  activities  of  the  War  and  Navy     | 
Departments  to  those  departments.    An  independent  ministry  is  pro-     I 
posed  as  the  ultimate  step.  \ 

Approximately  that  same  thing  is  going  along  in  France  and,     | 
as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  I  believe  that  England,  having  swung     j 
to  the  extreme  of  putting  every  thing  first  under  one  service  and     | 
realizing  some  of  her  mistakes  and  complications,  will  now  morr. 
nearly  approximate  the  policy  that  is  bemg  worked  out  in  Franc^^' 
and  Italy.    In  short,  the  ultimate  organization  will  be  a  separate     , 
department,  headed  in  those  countries  by  a  ministry,  and  in  this     ! 
country  perhaps  by  a  man  responsible  directly  to  the  President 
or  by  a  Cabinet  officer,  if   the  President  sees  fit  to  create  one.    And 
that  department  will  supervise  all  of  the  thousand  and  one  rami- 
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fications  of  air-service  development;  in  fact,  covering  all  air  activ- 
ities in  the  country,  other  than  the  actual  operational  activities  of 
the  governmental  departments  and  the  specialized  training,  or 
advanced  training,  if  you  like,  necessary  for  the  peculiar  operations 
of  those  departments. 

For  instance,  it  is  conceivable  that  the  Post  Office  Department 
will  have  a  certain  special  training  to  give  its  flyers,  even  after  they 
may  be  graduated  from  the  National  Air  Service  and  assigned  to 
Post&l  Service.    And  similarly  with  the  War  and  Navy  Departments. 

Also,  there  should. remain  with  the  War  and  Navy  Departments 
a  nucleus  of  technical  organization,  so  that  the  military  and  naval 
experience  actually  developed  in  the  operational  end  may  be  in- 
telligently transmitted  to  Uie  central  department  for  incorporation 
in  the  equipment  which  is  to  be  produced  or  which  is  already  m 
service. 

Just  take  a  dyed-in-the-wool  militant  man  like  Gen.  Duval, 
whom  Mr.  Houston  mentioned.  As  Mr.  Houston  said,  he  stated  that, 
of  course,  all  aviation  with  the  French  at  the  moment  is  military. 
That  is  so  in  France  particularly  because  they  have  not  very  much 
naval  aviation.  He  stated  that  the  entire  personnel  of  the  new 
department  of  aeronautics  will  necessarily  be  military,  because  they 
are  military  men;  but  that  it  is  proposed  to  get  these  men  out  of 
uniform  as  quickly  as  possible,  because  they  see  clearly  that  the  ulti- 
mate development  of  aviation  is  going  to  be  only  in  a  small  degree 
the  function  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments.  The  activities  of 
these  departments  will  soon  sink  mto  insignificance  as  special  uses 
to  which  commercial  aircraft  will  be  put  are  developed.  The  great 
thing  is  that  a  new  system  of  transportation  is  being  developed 
whi3i  is  only  indirectly  involved  in  military  and  naval  affairs. 
It  was  very  easily  withm  Gen.  Duval's  conception  that  he  and  the 
military  group  with  him  will  relinquish  control,  leaving  the  entire 
activity  to  soon  be  headed  by  an  80  per  cent  civilian  personnel. 

Senator  Sutherland.  But  in  time  of  war  it  would  take  on  a 
different  aspect? 

Mr.  Coffin.  Yes.  Of  course,  the  thing  they  are  all  planning  is 
that  the  Governments — ^not  through  subsidy,  or  through  the  appro- 
priation of  money  to  private  industry,  or  anything  of  that  sort--that 
the  Governments  shall  make  appropriations  for  the  general  pur- 
poses of  the  development  of  the  art,  such  as  research,  meteorological 
information,  the  mapping  and  making  of  routes,  the  maintenance 
of  public  aerodromes,  etc. ;  in  short,  carry  a  general  overhead,  if  you 
like,  which  can  never  be  borne  by  the  private  individual  or  corpora- 
tion. They  will  thus  indirectly  encourage  and  lend  support  to  in- 
dustry. 

To  point  to  some  of  the  things  which  ought  to  be  going  ahead,  but 
which  are  not,  I  would  like  to  read  a  few  items  here  from  the  report 
of  the  mission.  This  is  all  in  the  record.  [Beading  from  report  of 
mission,  p.  10:] 

That  among  the  many  considerations  of  early  moment  requiring  governmental 
direction  may  be  mentioned  the  following: 

(a)  Ff^eral  and  international  laws  governing  the  use  of  air  routes. 

(b)  Federal  and  international  control  of  pilots'  licenses;  examination  and 
tests  requlrcHi. 
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There  is  no  more  reason,  in  fact  much  less  reason,  why  a  man 
should  be  permitted  any  place  in  this  country  to  take  10  people  up 
in  an  airplane  which  has  not  been  inspected  and  certified  by  depend- 
able authorities  than  there  is  that  you  should  ride  in  an  elevator 
out  here  in  the  Senate  corridor  that  nas  not  been  properly  inspected. 
Certainly,  no  man  should  be  allowed  to  leave  the  ground  carrying  | 
passengers — ^if  he  does  not  care  for  his  own  life,  he  has  some  obli- 
gation to  the  passengers — ^no  man  should  be  allowed  to  carry  up 
passengers  witnout  a  governmental  license  showing  he  is  compe- 
tent to  operate  an  airplane.  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  the  statement 
that  not  a  machine  is  going  into  the  air  in  Great  Britain  to-day  that 
does  not  carry  the  British  Government's  certificate  as  to  air  worthi- 
ness, and  the  pilot  carry  his  license.  This  is  one  point  Gen.  Seely 
made  in  his  office  in  London  when  we  were  there.  He  is  undersecre- 
tary for  air.  A  liberty  loan  drive  was  on  in  London  on  that  particu- 
lar day  and  a  great  many  airplanes  were  flying  over  the  city,  and 
they  were  performing  in  what  Gen.  Seely  considered  to  be  an  unsafe 
manner.  They  were  flying  too  low  and  doing  some  stunts  which  he 
felt  were  uncalled  for,  and  he  turned  to  us  and  he  said,  "  One  of  the 
advantages  of  our  plan  of  organization  is  that  I  can  issue  an  order 
in  the  next  five  minutes  which  will  affect  every  one  of  those  ma- 
chines.   They  are  all  under  my  control." 

Senator  Sutherland.  Was  that  by  wireless? 

Mr.  Coffin.  I  don't  know.  I  suppose  that  he  meant  that  h© 
would  issue  the  order  immediately  and  on  their  arrival  at  the  air- 
dromes they  would  be  given  it  for  future  guidance.  And  he  said, 
"  Of  course,  you  have  no  such  centralized  authority  " — ^in  fact,  ho 
drew  the  comparison.  He  said,  "  If  you  were  sitting  with  the 
Secretary  of  War  in  Washington,"  (the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War 
was  one  of  the  party  calling  upon  him)  "I  would  suspect  that  the 
Secretary  of  War  would  accuse  the  Navy  or  some  other  department 
of  permitting  unsafe  flying."  [Reading  further  from  the  report  re- 
ferred to:] 

(c)  FcKlernl  inspection  of  all  coinnierclal  aircraft  for  airworthiness  or  suit- 
ability for  service. 

{d)  Customs  and  other  regulations  for  crossing  State  and  National  bound- 
aries. 

(e)   International  standards  for  methods  of  communication  and  signaling. 

(V)  International  standards  covering  the  marking  or  charting  of  air  routes, 
and  of  landing  places  for  both  day  and  night  use. 

(f?)  International  specifications  and  rules  governing  the  construction,  equip- 
ment, and  oi)eration  of  standard  airdromes,  landing  stations,  signal  towera, 
and  other  aids  to  aerial  navigation. 

It  is  not  so  much  so  with  us,  but  it  is  peculiarly  so  in  Europe  that 
almost  every  time  a  man  goes  into  the  air  he  crosses  an  international 
boundary,  and  so,  of  coui'se,  there  must  be  international  understand- 
ings and  standards  of  all  kinds  or  there  will  be  trouble.  [Reading 
further  from  report:] 

(7i)  Port  regulations  and  fees  covering  seaplanes. 

(i)  Federal  taxation  of  aircraft  and  license  for  its  use.  \^ 

(/)  Safety  measures  and  devices;  legislation  forcing  adoption. 

(fc)  Fire  underwTiting  standards,  regulations,  and  safeguards;  insurance  of 
luacliines,  of  material,  and  of  persons  in  transit  (property  and  life). 

(?)  The  legal  status  of  privately  owned  aircraft;  the  property  rights  of  the 
air ;  liability  for  damage  inflicted  and  incurretl. 
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(»i)  International  standards  and  specifications  covering  accepted  practice 
iu  quality  of  materials,  in  factors  of  safety,  and  in  methods  of  construction; 
an  engineering  literature  of  this  new  art  must  be  created  by  international 
approval. 

(R)  Maps  and  navigation  charts  of  the  United  States  and  its  territories. 

There  are  two  points  that  I  desire  to  bring  out,  and  bring  therac 
out  very  forcibly.  One  is  that  because  of  lack  of  Federal  jurisdic- 
tion and  control  in  the  air  development  of  this  country  to-day,  any 
man  who  has  a  machine  he  thinks  will  fly  is  privilegea  to  take  pas- 
sengers up  or  do  anything  he  likes,  and  as  the  result  there  have  been 
a  great  many  fatal  accidents.  I  think  it  would  be  found  that  very 
few  fatalities  have  occurred  through  straightaway  flying.  The  art 
srngularly  free  from  accidents  of  that  kind. .  It  is  stunt  work  and 
flights  by  improperly  designed  or  uninspected  machines  or  by  care- 
le^  pilots  which  in  the  majority  of  cases  brings  them  to  gi'ief.  As 
the  result  of  lack  of  Federal  supervision  in  these  matters  local  legis- 
lation  is  springing  up  all  over  the  country.  I  found  in  California 
they  were  proposing  drastic  ordinances  covering  the  flight  of  ma- 
chines. Chicago  has  passed  ordinances,  I  understand,  within  -a 
brief  period,  and  all  over  the  country  is  springing  up  local  legisla- 
tion governing  aircraft,  State  and  municipal,  without  guidance  or 
uniformity. 

The  question  of  taxation  is  one  which  ought  to  have  consideration. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  motor-car  industry  we  had  the  opportunity 
to  obtain  Federal  license  and  Federal  taxation.  That  opportunity 
was  lost. 

Senator  Thomas.  You  got  Federal  taxation  afterwards  all  rights 

Mr.  Coffin.  Yes,  but  we  got  all  kinds  of  local  license  and  taxation 
also.  In  short  there  was  no  policy  dictated  in  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, and  hence  almost  impossible  local  conditions  of  all  kinds 
sprang  up.  We  have  here  again  the  opportunity  for  national  action^ 
for  Federal  regulation,  license,  and  taxation.  This  certainly  should 
exist  in  this  industry,  because  it  is  so  intimately  linked  up  with  our 
national  defense.  The  Government,  in  my  estimation,  should  ex- 
ercise full  control  in  this  art,  because  of  its  very  great  interest  in 
its  development  for  the  purposes  of  national  defense.  It  is  pecu- 
liarly an  art  in  which  the  National  Government  has  a  great  stake^ 
and  if  permitted  to  be  legislated  upon  by  48  States,  and  4,800,  if  you 
like,  municipalities,  it  will  certainly  place  a  great  handicap  in  the 
way  of  an  ultimate  development,  in  which  the  Government  is  vitally 
interested. 

You  see  each  State  is  going  to  soon  learn  that  there  is  a  new 
source  of  revenue,  and  there  will  be  legislation  introduced  for  llitv 
local  licensing  of  pilots  and  of  aircraft.  Inasmuch  as  a  machine 
may  fly  across  a  dozen  States  in  a  day  and  alight  in  any  two  or 
three  of  them,  you  will  see  that  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  difficulty 
if  it  is  necessarv  to  have  a  license  for  each  State. 

Senator  New.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  British  Government  and  the 
French  Government  are  both  of  them  giving  direct  encouragement 
to  the  development  of  their  commercial  aviation  ? 

Mr.  Coffin.  Here  is  the  underlying  theory  in  all  European  coun- 
tries— and  undoubtedly  this  applies  to  Germany,  because  there  is^ 
no  doubt  but  Germany  is  going  ahead  on  air  development  as  fast 
as  she  can. 
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They  realize,  certainly,  that  at  the  present  stage  of  aircraft  de- 
velopment and  in  the  present  financial  condition  of  the  Governments, 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  continue  extraordinarily  large  appro- 
priations for  air  service.  Therefore,  the  maximum  good  to  be  ic- 
•complished  is  going  to  be  through  the  active  encouragement  of  tho 
<X)mmercial  and  transportation  sides  of  the  art,  in  order  that  this 
development  may  be  available  in  time  of  need  for  the  national  de- 
:fense. 

Senator  New.  Exactly,  and  I  have  dealt  upon  that  point  here 
with  nearly  every  witness  who  has  been  before  this  committee. 
Wliile  that  is  the  policy  over  there,  is  it  not  true  now  that  nothing 
what  ever  is  being  done  in  this  country  to  promote  the  commercial 
^enterprise  here? 

Mr.  Coffin.  Absolutely  nothing  is  being  done.  Of  course,  I  am 
not  interested  in  the  industry,  but  I  am  a  fairly  close  observer,  and 
1  know  generally  what  is  going  on. 

Senator  New.  Well,  you  were  a  member  of  that  mission  and  you 
liave  been  interested  in  it,  and  you  are  familiar  with  the  facts, 
and  I  wanted  your  idea. 

Mr.  Coffin.  Furthermore,  Senator,  after  an  experience  l»ere  ex- 
tending over  the  war  period,  and  an  observation  ot  the  activities  of 
the  various  agencies  interested,  I  believe  it  is  utterly  impossible  for 
any  definite  policy  to  be  laid  down  and  carried  by  the  United 
States  Government,  through  the  encouragement  of  the  industry  or 
otherwise,  until  you  have  a  single  authoritative  channel  or  point  of 
-contact  of  sufficient  consequence  in  the  councils  of  the  Government 
to  warrant  the  confidence  and  the  support  of  Congress. 

And  another  point  is  that  the  adoption  of  the  international  con- 
vention which  has  been  drawn  will  necessarily  force  the  United 
States  Government  to  establish  some  authoritative  channel  for  han- 
■dling  international  affairs.  We  are  going  to  be  called  upon  to  co- 
operate with  the  other  governments,  and  to-day  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  a  man  in  this  room  who  would  know  where  to  go  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  get  "  Yes  "  or  "  No  "  on  any  important 
aeronautical  question,  either  national  or  international.  1  think  that 
you  can  easily  verify  this  statement. 

Objections  to  the  establishment  of  an  agency  such  as  outlined  in  the 
Crowell  report  are  urged,  I  think,  usually  without  reading  the  report 
at  all,  and  certainly  without  a  clear  understanding  of  the  proposition. 

Senator  New\  Mr.  Coffin,  where  do  these  objections  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Coffin.  I  can  illustrate  the  attitude  of  the  Navy,  if  you  like. 
I  have  worked  with  the  Navy  for  years;  I  think  they  are  the  most 
wonderful  body  of  men  we  have  in  the  national  service.  I  was  in 
San  Diego  w^hen  Secretary  Daniels  reviewed  the  fleet  recently,  and 
one  of  the  admirals  wuth  him,  apparently  without  remembering  at 
th  moment  that  I  had  had  anything  to  do  with  the  aviation  mission, 
remarked  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  that  he  had  had  the 
liighest  regard  for  his  ability  until  he  went  to  Europe  and  came  back 
and  recommended  a  separate  department  of  aeronautics;  he  had  not 
read  the  report,  but,  on  general  principles,  was  against  the  proposi- 
tion. 

That  is  the  usual  state  of  affairs.  All  of  the  departments — ^in  fact, 
if  you  will  look  back  over  the  period  of  the  war,  back  to  the  spring  of 
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1917,  you  will  appreciate  that  the  reason  for  the  creation  of  "  ad- 
visory •'  commissions  and  aircraft  boards  with  only  advisory  powers 
was  that  no  existing  governmental  department  would  consider  re- 
linquishing any  of  its  authorities  or  powers.  No  department  desires 
to  give  up  any  power  it  has  to-day. 

And,  of  course,  the  peculiarity  of  the  proposition  I  have  outlined 
to  you  this  afternoon  is  that  aU  of  the  powers  which  ought  to  remain 
with  the  War  or  Navy  or  Post  Office  are  certainly  left  with  these 
departments. 

Of  course,  I  saw  all  sides  in  this  air  development  after  the  United 
States  went  into  the  war.  I  served  always  in  an  advisory  capacity. 
There  were  many  times  when  I  wanted  to  get  out  and  kick  the  lid  off 
Mid  %ht  and  tell  the  facts.  There  are  just  two  ways  of  working  in 
Washington — one  is  to  work  quietly  with  the  department  to  aid  them 
to  achieve  I'esults,  and  the  other,  perhaps,  is  to  get  out  and  criticize 
eTerybody  in  sight  and  say  that  everything  is  rotten,  etc.  As  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Commission  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  and  the  Naval  Consulting  Board,  I  have  been,  of  course,  in 
I  position  where  I  felt  that  the  other  services  I  was  rendering  were 
very  much  more  worth  while  than  any  satisfaction  I  might  have  in 
pointing  out  any  possible  shortcoming  to  the  public.  It  might  have 
been  a  ^at  satisfaction  and  better  for  me  personally,  but  I  think 
eveiTthmg  worked  out  for  the  best  all  around. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  War  Department  in  aviation  were 
easil?  amon^  its  best  in  the  war — cranks  and  manufactured  public 
opinion  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  In  your  investigation  of 
the  mechanical  achievements  of  our  war  activities,  including  tanks, 
artUlery,  etc.,  you  must  have  found  aircraft  close  to  first  place.  It 
is  too  hsid  that  the  Air  Service  should  have  been  made  the  football 
of  dissatisfaction,  with  such  small  regard  to  comparative  facts.  We 
are  going  to  reap  the  result  now  in  shattered  morale  and  in  difficulty 
in  upbuilding  the  peace-time  service. 

You  will  necessarily  encounter  opposition  from  the  men  called 
before  you.  Let  me  interrupt  by  saying  that  there  probably  never 
has  been  a  development  of  any  kind  where  the  curbstone  opinion  of 
the  individual  has  been  given  the  weight  that  it  has  in  the  United 
States  air  program.  Any  man  could  go  out  and  make  a  statement 
with  regard  to  the  Air  Service,  because  the  chances  were  that  no  one 
within  earshot  knew  anything  about  it  or  enough  about  it  to  deny 
the  statement.  I  think  you  gentlemen  have  had  experience  enough 
in  listening  to  hair-brained  testimony  of  that  kind,  and  you  are 
going  to  have  men  from  all  quarters  who  will  oppose  any  such  move 
as  tins. 

Senator  Thomas^  We  have  had  them. 

Senator  New.  I  think  every  naval  officer,  and  certainly  all  the 
General  Staff  officers  of  the  Army,  have  opposed  it. 

Senator  Thomas.  And  the  Secretary  of  War. 

4  Senator  New.  The  Secretary  of  War  and  all  of  them.  They  put 
on  the  ground  that  the  air  service  has  not  yet  developed,  and  they 
think  never  will  develop  to  the  point  where  it  is  anything  more  than 
jost  an  adjunct,  an  accessory.  That  is  the  size  of  it  exactly.  That 
seems  to  be  the  burden  of  most  songs. 
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Mr.  CfFFiN.  Well,  the  answer  to  that  is  this:  That  on  the  first 


Senator  New.  I  was  asking  to  bring  out  particularly  what  you 
gave  as  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Churchill  and  what  the  English  view  of 
it  is. 

Mr.  Coffin.  On  approximately  the  1st  of  June,  when  we  sailed,.  - 
we  were  arguing  among  ourselves  and  betting  that  before  January  1  \ 
the  ocean  would  be  crossed.  Before  we  got  back,  as  I  remember  it^ 
it  had  been  crossed  four  times.  A  very  little  while  ago  we  had  no 
conception  that  an  airplane  was  anything  more  than  a  light,  bird- 
like structure,  incapable  of  lifting  any  great  amount  of  weight.  We 
do  not  need  to  go  back  very  far  to  arrive  at  that  period.  To-day 
the  planes  used  by  our  own  Navy  in.transocean  flights  and  other 
planes  built  abroad,  weighing  30,000  pounds,  or  approximately  tliat^ 
fly  with  a  great  deal  more  stability  and  certainty  than  any  of  the 
light  planes  with  which  we  were  familiar  a  few  years  ago. 

Senator  New,  A  few  days  ago  a  plane  went  up  with  17  passen- 
gers, including  the  Secretary  of  War.  It  carried  14  passengers 
rrom  New  York  here  and  could  have  brought  10  more.  It  carried 
approximately  that  many  people  from  Milwaukee  to  New  York^ 
starting  first  at  Cleveland,  and  then  from  Cleveland  to  Syracuse,. 
I  believe,  and  it  is  now,  I  guess,  leaving  here  for  Dayton. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  mean  that  is  the  weight  of  the  load ? 

Mr.  Coffin.  No;  I  mean  the  total  of  machine  and  load.  I  merely 
refer  to  the  fact  that  great  loads  may  be  lifted. 

If  anyone  comes  before  you  gentlemen  and  prophesies  as  to  the 
future  of  aerial  navigation,  remember  that  your  prophesy  is  just  as 
good  as  his.  None  of  them  know  other  than  what  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated  before  our  eyes  and  the  probable  tendency  of  future 
events.  Certainly  the  development  has  far  outstripped  anything  the 
wildest  dreamers  had  in  their  minds  even  two  or  three  years  ago. 

Senator  New.  Mr.  Glenn  Martin  was  here  two  or  three  weeks  ago,, 
and  testified  that  it  was  his  belief  that  within  the  next  vear,  I  think  it 
was,  a  machine  would  rise  from  New  York  to  an  altitude  of  30,000 
feet,  taking  with  it  passengers  who  had  had  their  breakfasts  in  New 
York,  and  set  them  down  in  San  Francisco  in  time  for  supper  that 
same  evening. 

Mr.  Coffin.  Of  course,  that  sounds  like  Jules  Verne  stuff  even  to- 

Senator  New.  It  does,  of  course.  But  since  that  time  a  machine 
has  twice  attained  an  altitude  of  over  34,000  feet. 

Senator  Thomas.  I  should  think  it  would  be  uncomfortable  at  that 
altitude. 

Senator  New.  What  he  predicts  is  an  inclosed  engine  and  an  in- 
closed car. 

Mr.  Coffin.  Of  course,  that  condition  is  utterly  unnecessary.  I 
mean  an  altitude  of  3,000  feet  would  be  sufficient. 

Senator  New.  He  said  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  permit  the  speed 
that  he  predicts;  that  the  resistance  at  30,000  feet  is  so  much  less - 
than  the  resistance  of  the  air  at  3,000  feet  that  the  machine  thaW 
can  travel  at  the  rate  of  120  miles  an  hour  at  3,000  feet,  can  travel 
at  two  or  three  times  that  speed  at  30,000  feet. 

Mr.  Coffin.  I  can  only  say  this — and  you  will  have  other  mem- 
bers of  the  mission  before  you  who  are  better  able  to  speak  than  I 
am,  because  they  personally  visited  and  examined  these  things — 
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that  is  true  that  the  British  to-day  consider  the  Br-34,  which  crossed 
the  Atlantic,  as  entirely  out  of  date;  in  fact,  they  considered  her 
out  of  date  before  she  started.  That  machine,  which  crossed  the 
Atlantic,  does  not  represent  in  any  sense  the  ultimate  aerial  de- 

•  Yelopment  in  that  line  as  they  see  it.  That  trans- Atlantic  trip  was 
an  experiment  to  get  some  information  which  would  be  of  value  to 
them.  It  is  the  feeling  in  British  quarters  that  the  first  trans- Atlantic 
service  must  be  largely  a  governmental  activity  in  its  initiative. 
In  short,  if  the  United  States  Government  will  join  with  the  British 
Government  in  financing  the  first  transoceanic  service,  enough  data 
will  be  obtained  from  that  service  to  enable  private  corporations 
to  present  bids  for  carrying  mails  and  passengers  over  long  dis* 
tanoe.  We  have  no  data  on  which  to  base  the  formation  of  cor* 
porations  for  aerial  transportation  purposes.  And  another  interest- 
mg  thing  which  is  being  developed  for  aviation  purposes  is  this: 
Take  a  machine  like  the  11-345  capable,  say,  of  carrying  several 
tans;  a  system  is  being  developed  of  reducing  transoceanic  corres- 
pondence by  a  photographic  process,  running  the  uniform  sheets 
through  a  reduction  machine  which  reproduces  the  correspondence 
upon  a  tape  or  ribbon.  At  the  other  end  of  the  line  the  letter  is 
enlarged  to  its  original  size.  This  will  permit  the  carrying  of  a  large 
percentage  of  the  first-class  trans- Atlantic  mail  in  a  comparatively 
small  tonnage  space.  It  is  a  reducing  process  on  one  side  and  an 
amplifying  process  on  the  other,  for  reducing  tonnage.  This  merely 
indicates  possibilities. 

Senator  Sutherland.  The  development  of  the  dirigible  type  is 
apt  to  be  as  marked  as  the  development  of  the  heavier  than  air 
machine. 

Mr.  Coffin.  There  are  two  schools.  I  do  not  know.  One  can 
only  guess  what  the  development  will  be.  The  field  is  so  big  that, 
in  getting  this  sudden  summons  to  come  before  you  this  afternoon,. 
I  felt  it  impossible  to  more  than  touch  on  a  little  corner  of  the 
sabject.    If  there  is  any  other  question  I  should  like  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Houston.  Before  we  leave,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  ta 
add  one  short  statement  in  regard  to  commercial  airplanes. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  you. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  HE.  GEOBOE  H.  HOXTSTON. 

Mr.  Houston.  I  was  asked  by  Sir  Percy  Gerouard  to  sit  down 
with  him  and  discuss  the  matter  of  commercial  transportation  while 
we  were  in  England.  He  is  managing  director  of  Armstrong- Whit- 
worth  Co.,  one  of  the  largest  industrial  enterprises  of  Great  Britain. 
He  went  into  the  building  of  dirigibles  early  in  the  war  and  has 
built  a  great  dirigible  plant  in  central  England.  He  is  a  man  of 
mature  judgment  and  business  experience,  ranks  among  the  fore- 
most of  Great  Britain's  industrial  commercial  leaders.  He  stated 
A|to  me  that  the  British  Government  was  ready  at  this  time  to  or- 
^ganize  with  America  a  transatlantic  airship  line  which  would  estab- 
lish between  London  and  New  York  a  three-day  mail  service,  pro- 
vided the  United  States  saw  fit  to  construct  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York  proper  airdromes  and  provide  one-half  of  the  ships.  He 
stated  that  in  his  opinion  the  time  was  ripe  for  such  a  venture,  but 
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until  the  probability  of  profit  was  established  that  private  enter- 
prise would  not  go  into  it,  or  at  least  very  slowly.  He  stated  that, 
in  his  opinion,  it  would  not  require  more  than  three  or  four  years' 
operation  of  such  a  venture  to  prove  the  possibility  of  profit,  and 
by  bringing  about  such  an  effort  the  time  for  the  transportation  . 
of  mail  from  London  to  New  York  could  be  cut  in  half.  * 

He  stated  further  that  a  3,000,000  cubic  foot  displacement  ma- 
chine, which  is  50  per  cent  larger  than  the  Er-33,  would  be  capable 
of  carrying  5  tons  of  mail  in  addition  to  the  crew  and  fuel  for  a 
transatlantic  passage,  and  he  has  backed  the  development  of  the 
reducing  process  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Coflm,  by  which  such  items  of 
mail  as  are  not  confidential  could  be  reduced  to  one-twentieth  of 
their  weight  and  be  automatically  restored  to  their  original  dimen- 
sions upon  receipt  at  the  other  end  of  the  journey. 

Other  men  in  Great  Britain  expressed  similar  opinions,  that  the 
time  was  ripe  for  the  organization  of  a  British- American  airship 
line  to  dominate  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  that  unless  Great  Britain 
and  America  awoke  to  these  possibilities  and  took  advantage  of 
this  opportunity,  that  in  all  probability  Germany  would  acquire 
supremacy  of  the  air  crossing  the  Atlantic,  and  that  it  would  be  a 
long,  up-hill  fight  to  equal  or  surpass  her  in  the  future. 

The  statement  has  been  made  from  time  to  time  that  commercial 
aeronautics  were  of  very  little  value  to  military  uses  because  the 
commercial  equipment  was  so  unlike  the  military  equipment  as  to 
make  it  unusable.  I  wish  to  go  on  record  at  the  present  time  in 
answer  to  that  statement  as  follows:  Air  flight  involves  the  follow- 
ing activities.  First,  an  organization  for  design  and  development 
of  equipment.  Second,  organization  and  equipment  for  production. 
Third,  an  organization  and  equipment  for  ground  service  and  main- 
tenance. Fourth,  an  organization  and  equipment  for  flying  fields, 
signaling,  and  communications.  Fifth,  the  personnel  and  flying 
equipment  proper. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  an  organization  trained  to  design  com- 
mercial crafts  can  be  quickly  changed  to  military  crafts  when  needed ; 
that  organization  and  facilities  trained  for  production  of  com- 
mercial craft  form  a  great  reserve  for  the  construction  of  military 
craft ;  that  organization  and  equipment  trained  for  maintaining  air- 
craft in  the  field  for  commercial  purposes  could  be  very  easily  ap- 
plied to  the  maintenance  and  service  of  military  craft  in  active 
service;  that  organization  and  equipment  to  supply  flying-field 
signaling  service  and  communicating  service  throughout  the  United 
States  would  be  admirably  equipped  for  the  training  of  military 
flyers  in  the  event  of  need ;  and  that  the  personnel  trained  for  com- 
mercial flying  could  be  much  more  easily  developed  into  military 
fliers  than  men  entirely  inexperienced  in  air  flying. 

So  that  the  only  item  of  commercial  personnel  or  equipment  that 
would  not  be  applicable  to  military  usage  in  the  event  of  need  would 
be  a  portion  of  the  commercial  flving  equipment  proper.  r 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  suchV/ 
flying  equipment  would  be  well  fitted  for  training  purposes,  trans- 
portation  of  personnel,  and  communications,  and  for  certain  classes 
of  bombing. 
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This  analysis  of  the  situation,  in  my  opinion,  should  receive  careful 
attention  on  the  part  of  persons  considering  the  availability  of  com- 
mercial aeronautics  as  a  reserve  for  military  needs. 

The  Ckairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Coffin.  In  short,  Senator,  the  subject  is  so  much  bigger  than 
the  average  military  or  naval  man  has  any  grasp  of,  that  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  they  get  very  specialized  views  of  the  sit- 
uation. 

There  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to  add  there.  I  made  a  statement 
with  regard  to  the  personnel  of  the  General  Staff  having  had  no 
one  on  it  familiar  with  aeronautics.  That  perhaps  is  not  true  at 
the  moment,  because  I  imagine  that  returned  oflScers  of  the  Air  Serv- 
ice have  been  added  to  the  General  Staff.  But  it  was  certainly  true 
during  1917  and  1918. 

(Thereupon,  at  5.45  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned,  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  chairman.) 
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FBIDAY,  dEPTBMBEB  26,  1919. 

Uniied  States  Senate, 

SuBCOMMriTEE  Oli   MlUTARY  ArFAIRS, 

Washington^  D,  C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m. 
in  the  committee  room,  Capitol,  Senator  James  W.  Wadsworth,  jr., 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Wadsworth  (chairman),  New,  Sutherland,  Fre- 
linghuysen,  Chamberlain,  and  Thomas. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  JOHN  D.  EYAN,  OF  BXTTTE,  MONT. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  the  positions  you  held  during  the 
war? 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  was  named  chairman  of  the  Aircraft  Board  by  the 
President  about  the  1st  of  May — ^I  do  not  know  the  date — 1918.  I 
was  confirmed  some  time  after  that.  I  was  appointed  Director  of 
Aircraft  Production  upon  the  creation  of  the  Bureau  of  Aircraft 
Production  by  presidential  order  of  May  20.  I  was  appointed  Sec- 
ond Assistant  Secretary  of  War  and  Director  of  Air  Service  in 
August.  I  resigned  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  and  Director  of 
Air  Service  on  the  21st  of  November,  all  in  1918. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Ryan,  we  have  this  bill  here,  introduced  by 
Senator  New,  which  looks  to  the  establishment  of  a  separate  depart- 
ment of  aeronautics,  and  the  committee  thought,  in  view  of  your 
experience  as  head  of  the  Air  Service,  and  particularly  in  connection 
with  tlie  production  side  of  the  problem,  that  your  comments  would 
be  of  value  either  in  discussing  that  bill,  or  if  not  in  discussing  what 
the  policy  of  the  country  should  be — anything  related  to  it  that 
occurs  to  you  as  important. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Of  course  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions as  they  asked,  but  if  it  suits  the  purpose  of  the  committee  just 
as  weU  I  think  I  would  rather  give  my  ideas  than  to  take  the  bill 
and  agree  with  it  or  disagree  with  it,  as  the  case  might  be. 

Senator  New.  Frankly,  Mr.  Ryan,  that  was  just  what  I  had  in 
mind  for  you  to  do.  We  should  like  to  have  you  give  to  this  com- 
mittee the  benefit  of  the  ideas  that  you  have  as  the  result  of  your 
experience  as  the  Director  of  Aircraft  Production  concerning  the 
whole  subject. 

ilr.  Ryan.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  give  you  my  ideas,  but  I  should 
like  to  preface  anything  I  have  to  say  on  the  subject  with  the  state- 
ment that  during  the  tmie,  and  the  only  time  that  I  have  given  any 
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study  to  this  matter  at  all,  the  country  was  at  war  and  I  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  an  emergency  job  and  my  whole  effoi-t,  my  whole 
mind,  and  all  my  energies  wei'e  devoted  to  the  immediate  and  press- 
ing needs  of  aircraft  production.  I  might  on  that  account  not  have 
as  clear  a  picture  of  a  general  plan  of  production  as  I  would  have  m 
had  if  I  had  more  time  to  work  it  out  and  think  it  out.  It  was  ^ 
emergency  production  and  emergency  plans  that  had  to  be  pursued, 
and  I  feel  that  perhaps  that  the  plans  that  were  pursued  and  that 
I  was  in  entire  accord  with  in  the  emergency  might  not  be  such 
plans  as  I  would  carrj'  out  if  I  had  the  "time  to  frame  an  organization 
and  to  get  it  working  without  any  pressure  such  as  we  were  under 
during  the  war. 

I  believe,  and  I  alwaj^s  did  believe  while  I  was  engaged  in 
aircraft  production,  that  production  ought  to  be  centered;  that 
no  more  than  one  organization  should  produce  aircraft.  By 
that  I  do  not  mean  to  infer  that  the  Army,  the  Navy,  Post  Office,  or 
any  other  branch  of  the  Government  that  might  have  need  of  air- 
craft should  not  have  as  much  to  say  as  they  wanted  about  the  kind 
and  the  quantity  of  aircraft  that  they  needed  for  their  purposes, 
but  the  production  should  actually  be  made  under  one  bureau  or 
one  department,  as  it  might  be  for  all  of  them,  and  for  the  reason 
that  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  make  the  progress  in  the 
aircraft  design  that  ought  to  be  made  if  it  is  being  carried  on  in 
more  than  one  center,  by  more  than  one  organization,  by  organiza- 
tions that  are  not  cooperating  and  coordinating  and  practically  work- 
ing together.'  That  is,  it  would  be  a  waste  of  brains,  it  would  be  a 
waste  of  money,  and  a  waste  of  all  kinds,  to  have  independ«it  re- 
search, independent  experiment,  independent  engineering,  and  design 
going  on. 

The  basic  and  fundamental  things  in  aircraft  are  much  the  same 
whether  they  are  for  one  type  of  plane  or  one  plane  for  one  pur- 
pose or  for  another.  There  is  not  any  doubt  that  types  will  differ 
and  planes  for  different  uses  will  differ,  but  down  at  the  bottom  there 
is  very  much  in  all  of  them  that  there  is  in  any  one  of  them,  and 
I  thwk  it  would  be  a  great  waste  to  carry  that  work  independently 
in  more  than  one  place.  I  believe  that  some  field,  centrally  located, 
near  the  great  manufacturing  centers  of  the  country,  accessible  to 
the  great  engineers  of  the  country,  should  be  developed  and  equipped 
to  carry  on  that  research,  experimental  work,  and  general  develop- 
ment or  aircraft,  with  equipment,  pei'sonnel  and  limited  manufactur- 
ing facilities,  such  as  are  required  for  experimental  work;  that  a 
considerable  number,  not  a  large  number,  but  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  planes  of  type  that  research  work,  investigation,  the  general 
opinion  of  those  in  authority  found  were  desirable  types  to  de- 
velop should  be  put  into  production  in  factories  and  plants  not 
controlled  by  the  Government,  in  order  that  they  should  be  en- 
couraged, that  people  should  bo  encouraged  in  the  development  of  ^ 
the  industry  and  have  what  help  the  Government  can  give  them  int^ 
developing  manufacturing  facilities. 

I  believe  that  it  is  more  important  to  develop  the  manufacturing 
facilities  than  perhaps  would  appear  at  the  surface,  because  the 
great  interest  that  was  aroused  in  aircraft  during  the  war  is  bound 
to  subside  to  a  considerable  extent  after  the  realization  comes  that 
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it  takes  so  much  monej  to  carry  on  either  manufacture  or  use  of 
aircraft.  The  use  of  aircraft  is  too  expensive  to  come  into  common 
use  quickly.  The  development  work  will  have  to  be  done,  1  think, 
at  considerable  cost,  for  a  number  of  years,  and  with  no  possibility 
of  private  capital  being  profitably  employed  for  some  years  to  come, 
^  and  during  that  time  I  believe  that  the  nuumfacturing  facilities, 
to  a  reasonable  extent,  ought  to  be  employed  by  the  Government 
and  used  by  the  Government. 

I  think  the  future  use  of  aircraft  will  probably,  after  some  yeara 
of  development,  getting  it  to  a  i>oint  where  it  can  be  availed  of  by 
people  of  moderate  means,  mi<iht  develop  into  a  considerable  indus- 
try, but  for  the  present  I  would  say  tliat  the  great  interest  developed 
by  the  war  is  about  to  die  or.t  nnless  it  is  fostered  by  the  (lovern- 
ment,  and  as  it  can  not  be  subsidized,  and  it  can  only  be  sustained  by 
Government  expenditure  in  carrying  out  a  reavsonable  program  of 
production. 

Senator  New.  A  little  inte-1'wnt  ndnnn'strMtic  u  and  help  towarcj 
the  establishment  of  a  new  industry  is  what  you  have  in  mind? 

Mr.  Rtan.  Exactly. 

Senator  New.  With  reference  to  that,  Mr.  Ryan,  you  have  said 
that  there  is  existing  a  feeling,  a  realization,  I  suppose  you  mean, 
that  the  exj^ense  attendant  upon  the  establishment  of  an  industry 
of  that  kind  here  is  so  great  that  private  capital  is  not  apt  to  be 
found  ready  to  take  that  chance;  there  are  so  numy  other  things 
open  to  it  that  offer  it  less  risk  that  it  will  seek  other  channels  and 
will  not  seek  this.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  just  looking  at  it  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  business  man,  who  has  had  experience  with  it, 
you  give  it  as  your  opinion,  do  you  not,  that  if  we  are  to  have  an 
industry  in  this  country  that  will  be  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  me«t 
the  emergency  demands  of  the  Armv  and  Xavy,  in  case  this  country 
again  finds  itself  at  war,  that  the  industry  must  have  Government 
aid  in  order  to  be  brought  to  that  point  of  efficiency  ? 

Mr.  Rtan.  Without  a  question- 
Senator  Xew.  That  unless  something  of  that  kind  is  done  the 
Goveniment  will  find  itself  in  case  of  another  emergency  just  about 
where  it  found  itself  when  this  last  one  confronted  it. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Not  quite,  perhaps. 

Senator  New.  Perhaps  not  so  bad  as  that,  but  substantially  so, 
Ijecause  the  other  fellow  is  going  to  be  advancing  too. 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  think  it  will  find  itself,  at  best,  just  where  we  left 
off  at  the  end  of  this  war.  I  do  not  IVelieve  that  privat-e  ciipital 
will  cany  on  the  development  bej^ond  the  point  that  it  has  reached 
now.  It  will  likely  maintain  the  develop)nent  at  the  point  it  has 
reached.  I  mean  there  were  things  under  way,  a  great  many 
tilings  under  way,  in  the  development  of  aircraft  that  will  never 
be  finished  and  will  be  lost  entirely  if  it  is  dependent  upon  develop- 
ment by  private  capital-  I  do  not  believe  that  private  capital  can 
«l)tain  any  reward  for  a  few  years  from  the  development  of  the 
ircraft  business,  and  if  it  is  to  be  developed  it  has  got  to  be  done 
with  Government  aid. 

Senator  Xeav.  That  seems  to  be  the  impression  of  the  men  who 
are  now,  and  who  have  been  for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  en- 
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gaged  in  the  business,  and  is  it  not  true,  Mr.  Ryan,  that  niosl  (if 
rlie  productive  capacity  that  this  counti-y  had  on  the  11th  of  No- 
vember last  has  already  been  liquidated* 

Mr.  Byan.  IJjuloubtedlv.  It  had  to  be,  the  men,  facilities,  shops, 
and  materials,  and  all  tilings  that  were  in  pix>cess  could  not  be  . 
maintained  or  kept  in  the  shape  that  they  were;  they  had  to  be  ' 
cleaned  up  and  sold  and  gotten  out  of  the  way,  and  these  people 
had  to  get  back  to  numufacturing  in  other  lines,  to  resume  their 
business  and  use  their  facilities  in  other  lines,  that  had  been  set 
aside  and  diverted  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  aircraft. 

Senator  New.  And  is  it  not  also  true  that  the  demands  of  the 
Army,  in  normal  times,  arc  insufficient  to  keep  anything  like  what 
may  be  called  an  industry  going? 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  think  it  is  true  that  any  air  service  the  country  is 
likely  to  carry  on,  will  not  use  aircraft  to  carry  out  the  work  of  de- 
velopment  and  carry  on  research  and  ex|)eriment  sufficient  to  keep 
us  even  with  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  development  of  the  art,  tlie 
science. 

Senator  New.  If  they  were  to  undertake  to  do  tliat,  the  expense  to 
tlie  Government  would  be  simply  enormous? 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  think  so. 

vSenator  New.  It  would  be  prohibitive? 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  familiar  with  what  the  British  Govern- 
ment  is  doing? 

Mr.  Ryan.  In  a  general  way.  Senator.  I  have  read  a  good  deal 
about  the  plans  of  the  British,  and  I  think  that,  in  a  general  way, 
I  know  about  what  they  intend  to  do.  There  is  not  any  question  in 
my  mind  that  England  is  determined  to  obtain  and  maintain  as 
great  a  superiority  in  the  air  as  she  has  on  the  sea.  I  think  Eng- 
land naturally  figures  that  she  lias  got  to  do  it.  She  is  within  reach 
of  so  many  other  countries  by  air  that  the  possibility  of  any  kind  of 
disturbance  would  render  her  cities,  the  whole  country,  accessible 
to  damage  by  aircraft,  that  I  think  it  is  the  policy  that  has  undoubt- 
edly been  determined  upon  in  England  to  obtain  and  maintain 
superiority,  both  in  quality  and  in  quantity,  and  design. 

The  Chairman.  The  information  which  has  reached  this  com- 
mittee was  that  in  the  month  of  July,  1910,  there  were  something 
like  2,000  complete  air  planes  manufactured  in  (Jreat  Britain.  In 
the  same  month  in  the  United  States  there  were  14.  Not  that  we 
should  necessarily  goveni  our  program  by  what  they  do,  but  it  shows 
the  condition  of  our  industry  as  compared  with  theirs. 

Senator  New.  The  repoi-tj  so  far  as  the  United  States  i§  concerned, 
is  an  official  report. 

Mr.  Rtan.  Well,  I  think  it  is  too  bad  that  we  should  ever  get  to 
Hie  point  where  we  only  manufactured  14  airplanes  in  a  month,  be- 
cause there  must  be  provided,  there  must  be  developed,  some  manu- 
facturing capacity  in  this  country  that  can  be  spread  quickly  if  we 
are  ever  going  to  meet  an  emergency.  I  do  not  mean  to  have  |*^ 
manufacturing  capacity  to  take  care  of  4,000  or  5,000  plans  a  montliV 
but  I  mean  a  nmnufacturing  capacity  that  co\ild  be  spread  quickly. 

Senator  New.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Ryan.  And  would  have  developed  experts  in  every  line  of 
numufacture  who  cordd  be  taken  out  and  spread  over  the  country 
ami  get  into  manufacture  within  a  reasonable  time  after  the  neces- 
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sity  arose,  whenever  it  arose.  I  do  not  believe  in  making  a  large 
number  of  planes  and  piling  them  up.  I  think  that  aeroplanes  ana 
aircraft  are  a  good  deal  like  millinery  in  the  matter  of  going  out  of 
>tyle.    I  do  not  think  that  they  will  keep  very  long  and  bo  of  much 

»nse. 
Senator  New.  I  think  there  is  no  question  about  that,  but  that  is 
to  be  met  in  only  one  way,  I  think,  with  which  I  think  you  will 
ap-ee,  tliat  is,  by  creating  a  commercial  demand. 

Mr.  Kyax.  Tliat  is  the  best  way,  of  course. 

iSenator  Xew.  And  the  machines  that  have  to  be  used  in  com- 
merte,  of  coui-se  they  quickly  wear  out;  the  life  of  an  airplane  at 
the  best   is  not   very   long? 

Mr.  Ryan.  It  is  measured  by  hours  instead  of  years. 

Senator  New.  And  if  a  commercial  demand  is  created  that  is  suf- 
ficient to  keep  these  planes  going,  that  output  can  be  very  quickly 
diverted  from  commercial  to  militarv  needs  in  case  of  sudden 
emergency.    Do  you  share  that  view  ?     Is  that  your  opinion  ? 

Mr.  RYAx.-l'undoubtedly.  Any  plant  manufacturing  aircraft 
rould  be  quickly  adapted  to  manufacturing  any  kind  of  aircraft. 
That  is  true,  excepting  engines,  perhaps.  Of  course,  in  buiUl- 
ing  engines,  from  the  time  the  design  is  undertaken,  or  the 
design  is  completed,  it  takes  a  long  time  to  get  into  active  and  quan- 
tity production  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  making  tools,  jigs, 
and  dies  that  ai-e  necessary  in  making  engines;  all  take  time,  even 
though  you  have  all  your  plans  ready  to  lay  on  the  table  to  start 
with. 

Senator  New.  You  said  earlier  in  your  testimony,  Mr.  Ryan,  that 
you  thought  there  should  be  one  central  head  for  the  direction  of 
production  of  aircraft  for  the  Government ;  that  the  Army  and  the 
Xavy.  the  Post  Office  Department,  and  any  others,  should  be  allowed 
the  right  of  suggestion,  some  latitude  in  the  selection  of  types  of 
planes  they  were  to  use,  and  so  on.    Just  how  would  you  limit  that? 

Mr.  Ry.\x.  I  do  not  think  I  would  limit  it.  I  would  say  this.  Sen- 
ator, that  if,  for  instance,  the  Army  wanted  100  planes  and  they 
wanted  certain  types  manufactui-ed,  that  they  would  have  to  go  to 
this  production  center  and  order  them,  and  I  think  they  ought  to 
ffo  back  of  that,  and  that  this  production  center  should  do  the  de- 
signing for  the  Army,  that  the  general  type  should  be  specified  bv 
the  Aimy,  but  the  designs  should  be  made  by  the  production  engi- 
neers. 

Senator  New.  That  is  just  what  T  meant  by  my  question. 

Mr.  RvAx.  The  produ(  tion  center  should  design.  In  other  words, 
if  the  Army  said,  "  We  want  100  pursuit  planes,"  the  production 
(•enter  should  know  what  was  the  most  efficient  pursuit  plane  at  that 
date;  what  was  the  up-to-date  and  efficient  machine  that  could  be 
t«me<l  out  at  that  date.  If  the  Army  said,  or  the  Navy  said,  for 
instance.  '*  We  want  planes  with  a  givat  radius;  we  want  planes  for 

•reconnaissance;  we  want  planes  for  a  great  radius,"  that  that  pro- 
duction center  should  know  the  type  of  machine  that  was  best 
adapted  to  that  work  and  should  be  ready  to  put  it  into  manufac- 
ture. 

Senator  New.  Yes;  that  should  be  unlimited  in  their  right  to 
Miggest,  but  that  the  production  should  all  bo  by  the  one  central 
department  ? 
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Mr.  Ryan.  Under  the  direction  of  one  central  department. 

Senator  New.  Mr.  Ryan,  just  as  a  business  man,  you  have  had 
considerable  experience  in  that  line;  do  you  think  it  is  possible  for 
the  highest  development  to  be  reached  in  any  enterprise  where  there 
is  divided  authority?  g 

Mr.  Ryan.  Well,  generally,  I  would  say  that  it  is  not  possible  to  ^ 
reach  the  highest  development  with  divided  authority.  At  the  same 
time  I  recognize  that,  taking  the  military  end  of  it,  there  has  got  to 
be  placed  the  direction  of  affairs  in  the  hands  of  the  Navy  and  of  the 
Army.  Under  our  form  of  Government  the  Navy  is  separate  from 
the  Army  entirely,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  fair  to  place  under 
the  Navy,  for  instance,  the  decision  as  to  aircraft  for  the  Army,  and 
vice  versa,  neither  would  it  be  fair  to  place  the  decision  for  the  Navy 
in  the  hands  of  the  Army.  I  do  not  think  that  the  decision  as  to  the 
development  of  an  aii-craft  plan  and  program  for  the  Navy  should 
be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Navy.  I  do  not  believe  it  can  be  with 
good  results,  and  vice  versa  with  the  Army.  The  Army  has  got  to 
fight  planes  over  land  in  any  military  operation  and  the  Navy  has 
got  to  fight  planes  that  fight  over  the  sea. 

Senator  New.  Of  course,  that  is  not  contemplated  in  this  bill ;  no- 
body contemplates  taking  from  the  Army  or  the  Navy  that  decision. 

Senator  Frelingiiuysen.  What  valuable  experience  have  we  got 
out  of  this  war,  what  have  we  learned  and  what  equipment  have  we 
got  ?    You  were  closely  connected  and  did  great  work. 

Senator  NEW^  I  should  like  to  have  your  views  on  that. 

Senator  Freljnghuysen.  The  question  is,  what  ought  Congress  to 
do  to  create  a  proper  air  force,  in  your  opinion  ?  What  would  yon 
do  if  j'ou  had  the  supreme  authority  and  power  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Senator,  I  said  before  you  came  in  that  my  experience 
was  a  war  experience,  was  an  emergency  experience ;  that  there  were 
many  things  that  I  would  want  to  make  a  thorough  study  of;  I  never 
had  time  to  study  while  the  emergency  was  on.  I  cited  particular 
tilings  in  aircraft  proudction  that,  when  they  came  to  me  and  seemed 
io  be  disordered  and  in  a  mess,  I  realized  I  did  not  have  time  to 
straighten  them  out,  and  they  were  not  so  important  as  other  things 
to  which  I  could  better  devote  my  time  and  mind,  whatever  I  had, 
so  I  never  had  opportunity,  as  man  would  in  peace  times,  to  see  the 
whole  scope  of  the  thing  and  the  plan  and  organization.  I  tried  to 
carry  on  the  work  the  best  I  could  the  way  I  found  it,  and  get  the 
best  results  out  of  it,  in  the  hurry  and  in  the  emergency. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  You  were  taking  care  of  your  inheritance  i 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  will  not  say  that.  As  I  said  in  the  presence  of  all  of 
you  gentlemen  before,  I  found  many  things  done.  Now,  further,  you 
all  realize  that  at  the  time  T  took  charge  of  the  aircraft,  there  was 
loud  and  very  general  criticism  of  the  Liberty  engines,  and  from  the 
first,  as  quickly  as  I  could  get  a  grasp  on  it  and  talk  with  men  that  I 
had  confidence  in,  I  placed  my  whole  reliance  on  the  Liberty  engine. 
I  had  no  doubt  of  it :  it  was  sure  that  it  was  our  greatest  contributiojMii 
and  was  going  to  be  our  greatest  contribution.  That  is  one  of  t\\e 
things  we  did.  We  did  not  fail  as  to  that.  That  was  started  before 
my  time.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  development  of  the  Libei-ty 
engine,  but  I  did  stick  to  it  and  help  to  get  it  into  big  production 
because  I  believed  in  it  and  realized  what  it  was  worth  to  the  allied 
air  services. 
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Senator  Frelinghcysen.  Was  not  the  mistake  we  made  in  trying 
to  build  something  around  that  Liberty  engine  that  was  not  fitted. 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  think  only  one  really  serious  mistake  was  made,  and 
that  was  in  the  case  of  the  Bristol  Fighter.  I  do  not  believe  we  made 
t  serious  mistake  in  trying  to  build  around  the  Libeity  engine,  with 
that  exception.  I  think  we  ma<le  a  mistake  in  not  building  a  Liberty 
''^^  from  the  beginning,  as  well  as  the  Liberty  12,  because  we  needed 
250  to  300-hoi*sepower  engines  as  well  as  400-horsepower  engines. 
We  were  relying  on  one  type  of  engine  of  300-horsepower  that  we 
perhaps  could  not  build  as  many  of  as  we  could  of  the  Libei-ty  if  w<5 
had  it  started,  although  it  was  a  very  good  engine,  and  while  it  wa.^ 
slow  in  coming  into  production  it  was  a  splendid  engine. 

Senator  Frelixghuysen.  You  mean  the  12? 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  Hispano  300. 

Senator  FRELiNOHrYSEN.  Do  you  think  the  DH-4  was  an  appro- 
priate type  of  plane  for  the  400-horsepowor  Liberty  engine? 

Mr.  RrAN.  I  think  so,  unqualifiedly. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  T  was  anxious  to  have  your  view  on  that. 

Mr.  Byan.  About  the  DH-4:  It  was  one  type  that  was  in  quantity 
production,  as  you  know.  As  I  said  before  you  came  in  Senator,  I 
made  up  my  mind  when  I  was  on  the  other  side  and  had  opportunity 
to  see,  that  the  policy  of  not  building  pursuit  planes  for  the  front 
in  this  country  was  a  correct  policy.  We  could  not  have  built  them 
and  gotten  them  there  in  time  and  kept  them  up  to  date.  We  should 
have  built  pursuit  planes  so  as  to  have  a  complete  pi-ogram  of  our 
own,  but  not  in  quantity  to  supply  the  front,  because  we  could  not 
get  them  there  in  time.  The  things  that  we  could  furnish,  of  course, 
were  materials  and  engines.  The  plane  that  we  built  in  quantity, 
the  De  Haviland,  when  it  was  started,  was  perhaps  the  best  plane  of 
its  type,  and  for  general  all-around  work,  outside  of  pursuit  work, 
the  De  Haviland  was  by  all  odds — well,  I  will  not  say  by  all  odds — 
but  was  as  useful  as  any  one  plane  built  by  any  nation  in  the  war,  ou 
either  side  of  the  war. 

Tliey  say  we  did  not  build  fighting  machines.  The  De  Haviland 
had  two  sets  of  machine  guns,  and  many  a  one  has  fought  its  way 
out  and  fought  its  way  back.  The  De  Haviland  w^as  a  fast  machine. 
It  was  a  machine  that  had  good  climbing  qualities;  it  could,  for  a 
machine  of  its  size,  take  care  of  itself  and  get  out  and  get  aw^ay 
as  well  as  any  machine  in  the  war.  I  think  it  was  a  better  machine 
than  the  French  Breguet,  which  was  the  corresponding  machine  in 
France,  and  De  Haviland  himself  said  that  it  w^as  better  than  thii 
British  De  Haviland,  and  the  British  De  Haviland  was  the  machine 
they  relied  on  for  general  work,  observation. 

Now,  mind  you,  day  bombing  did  not  get  very  far.  There  was 
not  any  great  amount  of  day  bombing  done.  Day  bombing,  in  my 
opinion,  did  not  pan  out.  It  was  too  costly.  But  there  was  not  any 
machine  in  the  war — this  was  found  to  be  true  in  St.  Mihiel  fight  and 
^also  in  the  Argonne  fight — that  did  as  effective  w-ork  in  strafing,  as 
"they  call  it — ^firing  with  machine  guns  into  bodies  of  troops — as  the 
De  Haviland  did,  because  it  had  a  better  speed,  could  get  up  and 
tway  better  than  any  of  them,  and  the  pursuit  planes  do  not  carry 
guns  enough  for  that  kind  of  work.  I  think  the  De  Haviland  was 
a  useful  machine.  Of  coui'se,  we  would  have  bettered  it.  We  had 
the  De  Haviland  9,  which  is  a  better  arrangetl  machine;  but  at  the 
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time  the  De  Haviland  4  was  started,  and  up  to  the  time  it  was  piM- 
into  production,  there  was  not  any  better  machine  of  its  kind;  anil 
the  Libei-ty  engine,  I  think,  without  a  doubt  was  just  as  good  an  en- 
gine in  size,  in  performance,  in  weight,  for  the  De  Haviland  ma- 
chine as  we  couki  put  in  it.  It  was  a  better  engine  for  the  De  Havi-  g 
land  plane  than  the  British  Rolls-Royce,  because  it  had  more  power  " 
and  made  a  faster  machine  of  it. 

Senator  FKKi.TXOHrYaKN.  I  always  thought  it  was  a  little  over- 
horsepowered. 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  did  not  think  so. 

Senator  Fletcher.  In  what  way  were  they  useful  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  mean  the  machines? 

Senator  Fletciikr.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ryan.  They  wei*e  a  very  good  obser\ation  machine ;  they  car- 
ried two  sets  of  nuichine  gims,  and  outside  of  a  pursuit  plane  they 
were  as  maneuverable  as  any  plane  that  any  country  had. 

Senator  Frelinghutsen.  Did  you  tell  the  comnuttee,  Mr.  Ryan, 
what  you  thought  ought  to  l)e  done  in  order  to  build  up  this  air- 
craft industry  in  the  Ignited  States  and  what  we  ought  to  have? 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  think  I  did,  pretty  generally. 

Senator  Frelinoih  ysex.  I  did  not  hear  you.    I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  Ryan.  There  is  one  other  thine:  I  think  I  should  state.  "I  do 
not  want  to  change  the  course  of  this  examination  if  you  want  to 
follow  along  these  lines. 

Senator  New.  Xo;  we  want  vou  to  fifive  us  vour  views,  Mr.  Rvan. 

Senator  FRELiNoiruYSEN.  We  want  vour  observations. 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  is  the  matter  of  education.  I  very  firmly  believe, 
we  should  educate  an  Air  Service  from  the  l^ginning.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  should  take  men  who  have  been  through  West  Point 
and  try  to  make  Air  Service  officers  out  of  them  in  a  six-months 
course,  or  who  have  been  through  Annapolis  and  try  to  make  Naval 
Air  Service  men  out  of  them  in  six  months.  I  think  we  should  have 
an  academy  or  a  college,  whatever  you  call  it,  devoted  to  the  study 
of  aircraft,  and  the  problems  of  the  Air  Service,  and  that  we  should 
take  the  boys  at  the  age  that  they  go  into  West  Point  and  into  the 
Naval  Academy  and  educate  them  all  the  way  through  and  turn  them 
out  in  sufficient  numl)ei's,  so  that  they  will  form  the  nucleus  of  an 
organization  that  could  take  care  of  manufacturing  problems  in  an 
emergency,  could  take  charge  of  the  personnel,  and  of  the  whole 
Air  Service  without  necessity  for  calhng  in  a  lot  of  people  fi"oin 
business  and  other  walks  of  life  that  have  had  no  experience. 

Senator  New.  Does  not  that  necessarily  imply  the  establishment 
here  of  a  separate  Air  Service? 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  do  not  know.  Mind  you.  Senator,  I  am  not  combjvt- 
ing  the  idea  of  a  separate  Air  Service  at  all.  When  you  speak  of  a 
separate  Air  Service,  what  concerns  me  is  that  you  might  take  out 
of  the  branches  of  the  Government,  the  Navy  and  the  Army,  more 
or  less  of  the  direction  of  the  thing  that  they  have  got  to  fight  witliAii 
if  Ave  ever  have  a  war.  The  Navy  has  to  fight  with  aircraft,  and  so 
has  the  Armv,  and  we  have  to  turn  it  over  to  them  if  we  ever  do 
fight. 

Senator  New.  Exactly;  I  think  that  it  is  all  right,  that  during 
the  time  of  conflict  the  force  shall  be  turned  over  to  the  Army  and 
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to  tlie  Navy,  but  vou  can  not  have  such  an  institution  as  vou  have 
described,  can  you,  that  shall  be  under  tlie  joint  inana^enient  and 
direction  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  and  the  Poj-t  Office  Dei)art- 
nient  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  No. 

Senator  New.  That  can  onlv  be  nuiintamed  by  some  department 
here  that  has  its  own  liead,  its  own  separate*  entity,  and  its  own 
^4let•ific  purpose. 

Mr.  I?YAX.  Of  coui-se,  I  feel  that  in  time  of  the  war  the  control 
of  ()i)erations  of  an  air  stM-vice  ouglit  to  be  entitled  to  perhaps  as 
jtochI  representation  as  any  other  service,  but  in  time  of  j>eace  I  do 
not  Ijelieve  that  it  will  l)e  an  organization  of  sue  h  size  that  it  would 
be  entitled  to  a  phice  in  the  cabinet,  for  instance,  I  doubt  whether  it 
would  l)e  a  business  or  an  organization  of  such  size  that  would  war- 
rant it.  As  I  look  at  it,  it  Ls  largely  a  question  of  maufacture  and 
of  e<lucation,  and  if  tliose  two  things  can  be  carried  on,  if  the  educa- 
tion of  the  pei-sonnel  of  the  Air  Service  from  the  Ix^ginning  all  the 
way  thi-ough,  can  be  carried  on,  and  the  manufacture  of  aircraft 
«-an  be  carried  on,  centered  in  one  organization  rather  than  scattered 
over  two  or  three,  we  will  make  very  much  more  progress,  but  if 
that  can  be  done  witliout  a  separate  department  I  do  not  see  any 
real  necessity  for  a  st»parate  depai-tment.  If  it  can  not  be  done  with- 
out a  separate  department 

StMiator  New.  Do  you  think  it  can,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  be  done 
without  a  separate  department? 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  know,  Senator,  it  is  more  difficult  to  do  things 
for  the  Groverninent  than  it  is  in  business.  In  business  I  would 
not  have  any  doubt  that,  for  instance,  in  ni}^  own  business  we  have 
departments  that  act  for  every  other  depaitment  in  our  business, 
and  they  do  it  perfectly  and  function  perfectly,  and  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  doing  it.  We  place  our  orders  with  one  department  for 
all  other  departments  of  tne  business,  and  they  take  care  of  them. 
Whether  you  can  do  that  in  the  Government  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  New.  You  have  had  some  experience  with  the  Govern- 
ment? 

Senator  Fbelinghuysen.  And  some  in  business. 

Senator  New.  Yes;  and  some  in  business  and  you  recognize  the 
difference  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  do,  thoroughly. 

Senator  Frblinohdtsen.  To  do  anything  we  have  got  to  have 
money,  and  we  have  got  to  make  appropriations,  and  we  have  got  to 
overcome  the  prejudice,  the  opposition  to  large  appropriations.  Now, 
do  you  not  think  there  ought  to  be  something  done  along  educa- 
tional lines  to  have  the  country  understand  how  necessary  it  is  for 
America  to  develop  along  that  line? 

Mr.  Rtan.  Unquestionably. 

Senator  Freunghutsen.  So  that  the  sentiment  back  home  will 
A  be  created  for  the  Government  to  develop,  not  only  for  the  sake  of 
^  its  defense,  but  commercially,  the  Air  Service  ? 

Mr.  Rtan.  Without  question. 

Senator  Frelinghutsen.  Do  you  think  that  a  statement  through 
some  of  the  large  commercial  bodies,  probably  such  as  the  I'^^nited 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  get  thein  to  tiike  it  up  in  individual 
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committees  and  discuss  it  with  the  Military  Affairs  Committe  and 
give  them  a  digest,  or  have  them  make  a  digest  of  the  testimony  on 
this  subject  before  this  committee,  and  then  present  that  to  the 
various  commercial  bodies  throughout  the  United  States,  present 
them  the  facts,  what  England  is  doing,  what  France  is  doing,  what 
Italy  is  doing,  and  finally  put  up  a  referendum,  as  they  do,  to  prob- 
ably 1,500  or  2,500  of  these  commercial  bodies,  so  that  it  is  discussed 
throughout  the  entire  United  States  in  all  these  boards  of  trade  and 
chambei's  of  conunerce.  Do  you  not  think  that  would  be  a  good 
practical  plan  or  not? 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  think  it  is  well  to  interest  the  public  through  the 
business  bodies  of  the  country  in  anything  that  is  of  as  great  im- 
portance to  the  country  as  this  is.  I  think,  as  I  said  before  you  came 
in,  that  the  aircraft  business  is  not  going  to  be  developed  in  the  near 
future  by  civilian  needs;  it  is  too  expensive;  it  is  too  great  a  luxury ; 
it  is  not  a  thing  that  many  people  are  going  to  be  able  to  afford.  It 
is  going  to  take  governmental  help  to  develop  it. 

1  think  that  if  the  country  could  be  brought  to  realize  the  im- 
portance of  a  substantial  air  service  that  it  would  be  less  difficult 
to  get  appropriations  for  it  than  it  woul  be  otherwise.  For  instance, 
I  feel  that  a  good,  substantial  air  service,  in  quality  and  in  numbers 
of  personnel,  scattered  up  and  down  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts, 
would  render  the  defense  of  this  country  so  much  easier  and  require 
so  much  less  expenditure  in  other  lines  that  the  people  would  see 
it  almost  on  presentation  and  would  heartily  approve  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  good  deal  of  money  for  it.  For  instance,  I  should  say 
that  with  a  proper  equipment  of  long-range  aircraft  up  and  down 
these  two  coasts,  that  there  would  not  be  a  possibility  of  a  hostile 
fleet  to  approach  within  500  miles  of  this  coast  without  oeing  located, 
and  its  direction  and  position  every  hour  until  it  came  within  range 
would  be  known  to  every  ship  we  had  on  the  coavSt.  They  could  be 
assembled  to  meet  them  and  the  defense  could  be  prepared.  I  do 
not  think  that  is  generally  thought  of.  I  do  not  mean  it  is  a  possible 
thing  to  destroy  an  enemy's  fleet  through  aircraft;  you  could  hamper 
it.  1  ou  could  destroy  units  of  it,  but  bombing  from  the  air  at  such 
a  height  that  would  avoid  antiaircraft  guns  is  rather  uncertain; 
you  make  a  good  many  attempts  before  you  could  make  a  direct  hit 
perhaps.  But  to  locate  them,  planes  w^ith  a  long  radius  would  go 
out  and  patrol  the  seas  and  undoubtedly  locate  such  a  fleet  at  such 
a  distance  that  everything  possible  to  meet  it  could  be  done  in  ad- 
vance of  its  reaching  our  shores.  It  would  cost  comparatively  little 
money.  It  would  not  be  a  great  item  of  expense  as  the  cost  of 
defense  of  other  things   are  reckoned,  do  you  not  see  ? 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  But  you  have  got  to  create  public  senti- 
ment before  you  can  spend  tlie  money. 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Freunohuyskn.  What  I  want  to  find  out  is  the  l)est  pos- 
sible method  of  developing  public  sentiment,  a  demand  to  appx'o- 
priate  the  money,  just  the  same  way  as  the  demand  is  made  for  good 
roads.  It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  everyone  wants  good  roads. 
Now,  there  arc  other  bodies,  the  defense  societies  and  those  bodies 
that  are  interested.  If  you  could  just  siniplv  have  the  matter 
discussed  throughout  the  country  so  you  could  get  back  to  these 
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men  who  doubt  the  advisability  of  it,  in  Congress  and  elsewhere, 
HMiie  sentiment  which  would  push  it  along. 

Mr.  Kyax.  I  think  it  is  very  desirable  to  arouse  and  keep  up 
public  sentiment,  for  the  reason  that  if  we  get  a  year  or  two 
farther  along  and  there  are  not  any  disturbances  in  the  world  peo- 
I>le  will  forget  we  ever  had  any  disturbance  and  will  forget  it  is  neces- 
•sary  to  pi"ovide  against  another  one. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Do  you  think  that  public  sentiment  would  be 
back  of  an  effort  to  develop  aircraft  along  commercial  lines  and  for 
ronimercial  purposes? 

Mr.  Ryan.  T  do  not  see  how.  Senator  Fletcher,  you  could  provide 
for  the  development  of  conunercial  aircraft.  I  do  not  suppose  the 
ctMintry  would  approve  subsidy  any  more  than  it  does  the  subsidy 
of  ships,  and  my  idea  was  that  the  way  to  do  it  would  be  to  place 
rnough  orders  through  the  (lovernment  for  aircraft  Avith  manu- 
facturers, who,  in  that  way,  would  be  helped  to  develop  a  commer- 
<*ial  enterprise  alongside  of  it  without  going  to  the  gi'eat  expense 
of  carrying  on  a  conmiercial  business  without  any  (lOvernment  help. 
I  think  they  could  l)e  aided  in  that  way,  but  I  do  not  know  in  what 
other  way.  I  mean  a  vote  of  money  would  be  a  very  difficult  thing 
to  get,  a  straight  vote  of  money  to  promote  commercial  aviation. 

Senator  New.  Could  they  not  be  aided  here  the  same  way  that 
they  are  being  aided  by  the  British  and  French?  For  instance, 
they  have  (Government  agents  sent  out  on  authority,  and  with  the 
lacking  of  the  (Jovernments  themselves,  to  various  other  countries. 
For  instance,  there  arc  many  of  them  in  South  America,  in  Japan, 
they  are  in  the  British  colonies,  and  even  in  this  country,  seeking 
to  attract  attention  to  the  manufacturers  to  build  a  French  de«sign 
and  to  establish  a  demand  in  those  countries  for  those  machines. 
For  instance,  the  British  have  taken  some  machines  that  were  built 
for  the  British  during  the  war  for  military  purposes:  they  have 
given  some  of  those  machines  to  the  Governments  and  to  private 
business  enterprises  in  South  American  countries  simply  to  get 
them  gouig,  to  get  airciaft  introduced  in  those  countries  and  create 
a  demand  for  them,  and  the  British  (government  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it  beyond  that. 

Mr.  Rtan.  You  know.  Senator,  that  just  brings  back  to  our  atten- 
tion that  the  other  great  commercial  nations  of  the  world  have  done 
moi-e  always  to  foster  and  support  their  industries  and  their  com- 
mercial enterprises  than  we  have  ever  done  in  foreign  countries; 
I  mean  they  have  given  more  support  to  the  extension  of  commercial 
business  in  other  countries  than  we  have  ever  done. 

Senator  New.  They  have  made  a  business  of  getting  business? 

Mr.  Rtax.  Tliey  have  assisted  their  nationals  in  every  way  possi- 
ble to  obtain  the  business  in  other  countries. 

Senator  Fletcher.  From   your   knowledge  of  the   aircraft  pro- 
dnction  and  all  the  circumstances,  Mr.  Kyan,  do  you  think  that  a 
at  commercial  possibility  is  ahead? 

Mr.  Ryan.  I.  think  ahead,  but  I  am  afraid  not  immediately  ahead. 
Senator.  It  inquires  a  great  outlay  of  money  for  either  individual 
or  (t>mn)ercial  use.  It  refpiives  a  great  outlay  and  development — I 
mean  building  of  machines  and  maintaining  of  machines,  and  the 
i4ab]ishment  of  fiehls,  and  all  that  soil  of  thing — that  private  en- 
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lerprise  is  not  likely  to  get  far  in  the  next  few  years  without  Gov- 
ernment assistance. 

Senator  Frelixgiiuysen.  The  waste  is  so  miich^ 

The  Chairman.  We  had  some  very  interesting  testimony  givei> 
by  Mr.  Howard  Coffin,  describing  the  conventions  that  have  been  g 
drawn  u[) — the  internati<mal  conventions  that  have  been  drawn  up  " 
to  fix  the  rules  of  the  air,  the  issuance  of  licenses  to  pilots,  the  in- 
si)ection  of  machines  to  see  that  they  are  safe — and  these  countries 
are  about  to  adopt  these  conventions,  if  the}'  have  not  already  done 
so,  and  I  believe  it  is  going  to  be  laid  before  our  (xovernment  very 
soon. 

Ml*.  Ryan.  Of  course,  a  convention  of  that  kind  would  be  a  neces- 
sity in  Europe,  for  instance,  where  the  countries  are  snuill,  just  as 
an  am'eement  in  State  laws  would  be  desirable  in  this  country,  vou 
see. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  one  neighl)or.  at  least,  that  is  very  apt 
to  develop  such  a  ccmdition — that  is,  Canada? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes. 

The  CiiAiR.AfAN.  And  we  are  in  a  very  close  ccmtact  with  them 
for  3,000  miles.  They  will  l>e  coming  over  hei^e  and  we  will  be  going^ 
over  there? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  time  is  lK)und  to  come,  I  assume,  when 
the  rules  of  the  air  and  the  licensing  of  pilots  and  laws  governing^ 
the  rights  of  aviators  must  be  regulated?  • 

Mr.  Ryan.  And  the  rights  of  the  people  underneath. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ryan.  They  will  have  to  be  defined  and  regulated. 

The  Chairman.  Defined  and  enforced,  and  that  of  itself  will 
draw  us,  whether  we  are  willing  or  no.  in  my  judgment,  to  the  crea- 
tion of  a  sejjarate  department  in  our  Government.  We  will  have 
to  establish  a  system  of  inspection  of  licenses.  It  is  going  to  go 
and  go  and  go  on. 

Mr.  Ryan.  UndoubtedlJ^ 

The  Chairman.  If  the  dreamers  are  anywhere  near  correct,  in 
another  generation  it  will  be  very  large? 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  think  in  another  generation  it  will  be  very  im- 
portant. It  is  very  impoi*tant  now,  but  I  mean  it  is  a  thing  that 
will  grow  into  a  gi'eat  industry  before  another  generation. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Do  you  think  it  is  an  effective  and  practical 
bi'anch  of  the  military  st»rvice? 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  think  in  case  of  another  war  it  will  quite  probably 
be  relied  upon  to  a  greater  extent  than  it  was  in  this  war,  because 
the  development  l>egan  with  this  war.  You  gentlemen  all  realize 
that  for  the  first  two  years  of  this  war  the  only  arm  that  was  car- 
rie<l  on  any  air  machine  was  the  pistol  in  the  pocket  of  the  pilot, 
and  it  got  so  they  were  carving  nearly  a  ton  of  bombs,  or  more  than 
a  ton  of  bombs,  and  some  were  carying  eight  machine  guns,  but  l)e^k] 
fore  this  first  two  yeai*s  thei^e  were  not  any  armed  airplanes.  ^^ 

Senator  FREuxoHrYSEN.  They  only  carried  pistols? 

Mr.  Ryan.  They  did  not  have  any  arms  at  all. 

wSenatoi*  Fletcher.  What  were  you  able  to  get  over  there  that  was 
nuule  in  this  country  before  the  armistice? 
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Mr.  Ryax.  I  do  not  reiuembor  the  niunber.  Senator,  and,  as  1  told 
the  Senatoi-s  before  you  came  in,  when  tlie  war  ended  I  left  and  went 
l«ack  to  my  business  and  devoted  my  time  and  attention  to  it,  but 
we  had  in'the  St.  ilihiel  fight  29  scjuadrons  on  the  front,  and  they 
A  were  virtually  all  engaged.  We  had  some,  I  suppose  10  sc^uadrons 
Biore,  at  the  time  of  the  Argonne  fight. 

Senator  F^i^miiKR.  What  machines  were  they  using? 

Mr.  Kyan.  They  were  using  French  pursuit  planes;  they  were 
using  French  Breguets  and  our  own  De  Havilands  for  obsinvation 
and  (lay  bombing,  and  we  had  never  gone  far  into  the  use  of  night 
bombing  machines.  The  night  bombing  was  done  by  the  French 
and  by  the  British,  but  those  were  the  principal  nuichines. 

Senator  Frelixohuysen.  What  ever  hapj^ened  to  the  old  Langley 
that  we  launched  down  here? 

Mr.  Rtax.  I  never  saw  it  after  that  dav,  Senator. 

Senator  Frelixgtiuysen.  She  did  not  have  enough  engine  j)<)wer 
for  her  size  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Oh,  yes;  they  were  using  those  planes  in  England,  the 
indejjendent  bombing  forces  of  the  British  were  using  that  Ilanclley- 
Page  plane  w^ith  two  Rolls-Royce  engines,  with  100  horsepower 
less  than  our  Liberty  engines. 

Senator  Frei.inoiii:ysen.  That  was  a  Ilandley-Page? 

Mr.  Rtan.  Ye&  I  say,  they  were  using  that  same  plane  with  two 
Rolls-Royce  engines  that  had  100  hoi^sepower  less  than  our  Liberties. 

I  just  want  you  all  to  understand  I  forgot  this  business  when  the 
war  ended,  and  I  went  back  to  my  own  business  and  have  not  re- 
freshed my  memory*  I  have  read  something  a'l)out  it,  of  course,  as 
everybody  has,  but  I  have  not  thought  about  it  as  much  as  others 
have. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  very  interesting.  I  thank  you  very 
mach. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  We  are  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Ryan. 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  attention. 

(Whereupon,  at  3.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
Monday,  September  29, 1919,-at  2.15  o'clock  p.  m.) 
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MONDAY,  SEPTEMBEB  29,    1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  on  Military  Affairs, 

Washington^  D,  C, 

The  subcommittee  met  at  2.15  p.  m.,  in  the  committee  room,  Capi- 
tol, pursuant  to  recess,  Hon.  James  Wadsworth  (chairman)  pre- 
siding. 

Present:  Senators  Wadsworth  (presiding),  Warren,  Sxitherhmd, 
New,  Frelinghuysen,  Chamberlain,  Fletcher,  and  Thomas. 

STATEMEHT  OF  GEOBGE  W.  OOETHALS,  MAJOR  OENBBAL,  ITNITED 

STATES  AEMT,  BETIEED. 

The  Chairman.  Will  j'ou  state,  General,  for  the  information  of 
the  committee,  the  assignments  you  had  with  the  military  during 
the  war  with  Germany  ? 

Gen.  GoETHALfl.  I  was  recalled  to  the  active  list  On  Decem- 
ber 12,  1917,  and  assigned  to  duty  as  Acting  Quartermaster  General 
on  the  26th  of  December.  In  January,  1918,  the  Division  of  Storage 
and  Traffic  was  created  and  the  duties  of  that  office  were  also  as- 
signed to  me.  In  April  of  1918  I  was  relieved  from  duty  as  Acting 
Quartermaster  General  and  assigned  to  duty  as  Assistant  Chief  of 
Staff  and  Director  of  the  Division  of  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic. 
I  continued  in  that  until  March  1,  1919,  when  I  returned  to  inactive 
duty. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  opportunity  to  examine  this  bill, 
prepared  in  the  War  Department? 

(len.  GoETHALS.  In  a  general  way. 

The  Chairman.  What  comment  have  you  to  make  on  the  situation 
as  you  view  it? 

(Jen.  Goethals.  I  am  in  favor  of  universal  military  training;  as 
to  the  size  of  the  Army,  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  comments  to 
make;  do  not  consider  myself  competent  to  offer  any  opinion,  as 
I  do  not  know  the  needs  to  which  an  army  will  be  placed  under  the 
pref^nt  conditions  of  unrest  over  the  world. 

On  the  question  of  universal  military  training  I  am  in  favor  of  it. 
The  length  of  military  training  is  another  question,  on  which  I 

•  am  not  able  to  pass  judgment.    Economic  conditions  are  to  be  con- 
?»idered.    Three  months  are  better  than  one,  six  months  ai^e  better 
than  three,  and  a  year  is  better  than  six  months.    I  am  particularly 
interested  in  the  question  of  the  supply  of  the  Army. 
The  Chairman.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  have  you  discuss  that. 
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Gen.  GoETHALS.  In  order  to  discuss  it,  I  should  like  to  explain  the 
conditions  that  obtained  and  how  the  Division  of  Purchase,  Storage, 
and  Traffic  eventually  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming 
difficulties  that  we  encountered. 

When  I  came  here  in  December,  1917,  the  Quartermaster's  Depart- 
ment had  been  deprived  of  the  embarkation,  which  was  fonnerlv  one  M 
of  its  functions,  and  also  of  its  construction  work,  two  divisions 
of  the  War  Department  having  been  created  to  take  over  these  duties. 
The  Quartermaster's  Department  looked  after  the  purchase  of  cloth- 
ing and  subsistence,  the  remount  service,  tlie  purchase  of  horses  and 
nmles,  and  wagon  trans]>oii:ation.  It  was  engaged  in  developing  the 
Liberty  truck,  as  far  as  the  motor  transport  was  concerned,  and  it 
had  charge  of  a  certain  amount  of  railroad  transportation,  and  a 
certain  amount  of  steamsliip  transportation. 

The  subsistence  orgnization  was  good,  and  subsistence  was  being 
furnished  in  ample  quantity  and  as  required.  The  clothing  situation 
was  bad.  1  found  that  the  clothing  situation  was  comj)licated  by 
the  fact  that  other  bureaus  of  the  War  Department  were  comix>ting 
for  wool.  The  Signal  Corps  was  furnishing  clothing  for  aviatoi*s, 
and  the  Medical  Corps  was  furnishing  blankets  for  the  hospitals; 
the  Ordnance  Department  was  furnishing  blankets  for  horses.  The 
leather  situation  was  also  in  an  unsatisfactorv  conditicm.  The  cotton 
situation  was  in  bad  shape.  Not  only  were  the  War  Department 
bureaus  competing  with  each  other  to  get  the  necessary  mat<^rials,  but 
.  the  War  Department  was  competing  with  other  departments  of  the 
Government,  both  for  woolen  goods  and  cotton  goods  and  leather 
.  goods.  The  same  situation  developed  with  respect  to  hardware,  and 
I  advocated  that  some  steps  be  taken  to  reduce  the  competition  within 
the  department  itself  by  consolidating  purchases  within  the  various 
bureaus  of  the  department,  so  that  the  bureaus  would  not  compete 
with  each  other  in  order  to  get  the  same  things.  Xo  action  was  taken. 
The  condition  at  the  seaports  was  horrible. 

The  Chaiioiax.  When  was  this,-  General? 

Gen.  (lOETHAi^.  That  was  in  the  early  part  of  1018.  Shortly  af U*r 
I  took  hold  of  the  Quartermaster  De])artment  the  euibarkaticm  serv- 
ice, which  had  been  separated  from  it  in  1917,  was  returned  to  the 
Quartermaster's  Department.  We  were  unable  to  load  ships  properly 
or  fast  enough  because  of  the  condition  of  the  |K)rts.  T  was  particu- 
larly familiar  with  the  business  in  New  York,  Ix^cause  I  was  occupy- 
ing an  advisory  position  to  a  joint  port  development  commission, 
which  had  been  ccmstituted  by  the  States  of  Xew  York  and  New 
Jersey.  Docks  in  Ncav  York  were  being  used  for  storage.  The 
various  bureaus  were  shi))ping  everything  they  could  as  so(m  as  made 
or  pui'chased  to  the  seai)ort  and  it  was  loaded  on  the  dock-^.  Materials 
were  hard  to  ^i^t  at  to  load  on  ships.  Each  bureau  had  its  own  trans- 
portation service  on  the  railroads.  Each  bureau  had  its  own  storage, 
received  api)ropriations  from  Congress  for  the  purj)ose.  There  was, 
as  a  part  of  (he  Council  of  National  Defense,  a  committee  on  storage, 
and  they  had  advocated  the  creation  of  certain  storage  areas  in  vari^tt) 
ous  parts  of  the  United  States.  I  took  up  with  the  then  acting  Chief 
of  Staff.  Gen.  Biddle,  the  question  of  centralizing  transportation  :  the 
bureaus  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  ship  to  the  seaboard  any  article 
that  was  not  needed  on  the  other  side  at  once,  and  the  result  of  that 
couA'ersation  was  the  creation  of  the  Division  of  Storage  and  Traffic. 
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The  storage  for  all  the  bureaus  of  the  War  Department  was  placed 
under  the  direction  of  that  division.  All  transportation  of  the 
United  States  was  placed  under  the  director  of  that  division  and  he 
handled  not  only  the  supplies  to  be  shipped  by  the  various  bureaus, 
but  also  handled  the  supplies  to  be  shipped  to  and  from  the  factories 
under  the  various  bureaus. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  The  direction  was  under  you? 

(yen.  G0ETHAL8.  I  was  the  director.  After  this  was  in  operation 
it  pivo  tlio  control  of  the  shipments  from  various  points  in  the 
rnite<l  States  to  France  through  the  embarkation  service.  In  Feb- 
ruary of  1018  the  numlx?r  of  men  that  had  been  sent  overseas  was 
t(K)  many  for  the  supply  ships  that  we  had,  and  we  could  not  get 
the  necessary  supplies  over. 

Senator  C'hamberi>.\ix.  What  date  was  this,  General? 

Cien.  GoETiiALS.  This  was  in  Fel>ruarv,  1918.  I  called  the  atten- 
lion  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  to  the  condition  that  existed,  and  stated 
that  unless  more  ships  were  foi-thcominof  it  would  be  necessary  to  stoj) 
sending  men  overseas.  A  conference  was  called  with  Mr.  Hurley, 
of  the  Shipping  lioard,  who  promised  to  furnish  us  some  ships  the 
1st  of  Februarv  to  meet  our  needs.  The  1st  of  Februarv  came  and 
none  were  forthcoming,  so  another  conference  was  called,  and  the 
necessity  of  getting  the  necessary'  shipping  brought  about  the  or- 
iranization  of  the  shipping  control  committee,  consisting  of  Mr. 
Franklin,  Mr.  Raymoncl,  and  Sir  Connop  Guthrie,  an  Englishman. 
This  committee  was  given  charge  of  securing  ships  from  commerce 
for  the  use  of  the  War  Department.  They  cooperated  with  the  Ship- 
ping Board  and  cooperated  with  the  Allies  through  Sir  Connop 
(rnthrie,  who  had  control  of  the  allied  shipping  in  this  country. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Were  they  under  you,  too? 

Gen.  GoETHAi^s.  The  shipping  control  committee  reported  to  me ; 
yes,  sir.  As  the  result  of  that  we  jcrot  sufficient  ships  from  the  com- 
mercial trades  to  keep  up  our  shipments  overseas,  and  as  the  de- 
mands for  shipping  increased  the  shipping  control  connnittee  would 
reach  out  and  bring  in  more  commercial  ships,  transferring  them  to 
the  Shipping  Board,  who  chartered  them  for  the  use  of  the  War 
Department. 

At  about  that  time,  in  January  of  1018,  in  order  to  bring  about  a 
cfjordination  of  purchases,  a  division  of  purchase  and  supply  was 
t^stablished  as  part  of  the  General  Staff  organization,  and  Gen. 
Palmer  Pierce  was  placed  in  charge.  Mr.  Stettinnius  came  down 
about  that  time  and  was  appointed  surveyor  of  purchases  under  the 
Dii-ector  of  Purchase;  I  took  up  with  him  and  with  the  Secretary 
of  War  the  idea  of  concentrating  the  purchase  of  all  commodities 
imder  one  conti-ol.  The  Director  of  Purchase  had  instructions  that 
<-ertain  materials  purchased  by  the  various  bureaus  should  be  con- 
centrated and  purchased  by  that  bureau  of  the  War  Department, 
which  was  buying  a  large  portion  of  that  particular  material,  and 
the  coordination,  so-called,  was  brought  about  in  that  way. 

Coordination  of  that  character  always  works  well  when  everybody 
IS  in  hannony  with  the  proposition,  but  when  bureaus  are  deprived  of 
nmking  purchases  which  they  think  they  should  be  allowed  to  make, 
frif'tion  then  begins  to  creep  in.  We  were  keeping  trat  k  through  the 
embarkation  service  of  the  supplies  needed  oversees,  and  we  would 
fall  short  of  certain  articles  that  were  cabled  for.    On  taking  up  the 
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inattor  witli  the  various  bureaus  responsible  we  would  find  that  the 
blame  was  beinp:  transferred  from  one  to  the  other,  the  one  that  had 
previously  purchased  and  fallen  short  would  olaim  that. had  it  been 
allowed  to  continue  the  purchasing,  the  supplies  wouhl  have  l)eeii 
there,  but  having  been  deprived  of  his  rights  in  tliis  matter  by  trans-  ^ 
fer  of  duties  to  somebodv  else,  this  S()melK)dy  else  had  fallen  down.  % 
We  were  running  up  against  that  sort  of  thing  all  the  time.  The  re- 
sult was  that  in  order  to  get  the  supplies  we  had  to  take  drastic 
measures. 

In  April  of  1918  (len.  Pierce  was  ordered  overseas,  and  the  Divi- 
sion of  Purchase  was  conjbined  witli  the  Division  of  Storage  and 
Traffic.  I  was  relieved  from  duty  as  acting  quartennaster  general 
and  assigned  as  Director  of  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic.  In  July 
of  1018  I  submitted  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  a  memorandum  that  had 
been  prepared  by  the  Director  of  Purchase,  Gen.  Hugh  Johnson, 
advocating  the  consolidation  of  all  puivhases  in  the  War  Department 
under  one  head.  That  hung  fire  and  was  approved  in  September  of 
1918,  and  it  was  to  go  into  effect  beginning  ()<  tober  1,  1918,  when  we 
moved  into  the  Munitions  Building  on  B  Street  and  Twentieth,  and 
it  was  not  in  full  operation  at  the  time  the  armistice  o:  curred.  That 
is  the  general  history  of  the  purchase,  storage,  and  traffic. 

I  have  always  thought  the  name  was  unfortunate;  that  it  should 
have  been  the  "  service  of  suppl}',''  or  the  "  supply  department." 

Senator  Frelingiu  ysen.  You  did  a  b\g  job,  did  you  not.  General? 

(yen.  (toethals.  Yes:  we  think  it  is  a  big  job,  and  it  is  a  job  that 
ought  to  be  perpetuated. 

Tlie  CiiAiKMAx.  Do  I  gather  from  (hat  that  the  service  of  supply 
sliall  be  a  General  Staff  fun(  tion  or  slinll  be  a  servi<  e  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  term  ? 

(xen.  (toetiials.  I  do  not  know  what  you  cull  it.  I  believe  there  is 
some  criticism  of  me  be'  a  use  I  was  a  (icneral  Staff  officer  and  assumed 
operating  func  tions.  When  I  put  my  proposition  U])  to  Gen.  March, 
(len.  March  said,  ''I  am  going  to  hold  you  responsible  that  the  sup- 
plies get  overseas  to  the  troops."  I  told  him  I  was  willing  to  take  it ; 
it  did  not  make  any  diffei'ence  to  me  whether  I  was  a  General  Staff 
officer  or  an  operating  officer;  that  was  my  duty  and  that  was  what 
I  did. 

Senator  Citamberlatn.  Did  you  decline  to  take  the  job  unless 

(Jen.  (toethals.  No:  I  did  not  have  anv  need  to  make  anv  condi- 
uion  of  that  kind  with  (Jen.  March.    He  is  my  own  type  of  man. 

Senator  Ciiambehlaix.  There  was  a  rumor  that  you  were  unwill- 
ing to  take  charge  unless  you  had  absolute  charge. 

Gen.  (jOetiials.  Xo;  I  have  a  wrong  reputation  attributed  to  me. 

Senator  (^iiamberlatx.  I  think  it  was  the  right  position  to  take 
whether  you  did  or  not.    You  did  have  absolute  charge? 

(len.  (toethals.  I  liad  absolute  charge  of  the  (juartermastc»r  De- 
partment. That  was  assured  me  by  the  Secretary  of  AVar  when  I 
came  down  in  January  of  1917.  ^J^ 

Senator  Cha^iberi^mn.  Did  anvbodv  undertake  to  interfere  witli^ 
you  ? 

(Jen.  GoETHAi^.  Xo,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  So  you  had  it  your  own  way  ? 

Gen.  Goetiials.  I  had  it  my  own  way. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  think  you  did  it  very  well. 
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Senator  Warren.  This  "department  of  supply,"  that  name  was 
given  to  the  Quartermaster  Department,  was  it  not,  some  years  ago? 

Gen.  GoETHALS.  I  do  not  know,  Senator. 

Senator  Warren.  At  the  time  they  raised  the  grade  to  major  gen- 
eral and  consolidated  the  Quartermaster  and  the  Commissary  ? 

Gen.  GoETHALS.  It  was  the  Quartermaster  Department.  It  was 
still  a  Quartermaster  Corps  when  I  came  here  in  1917. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  will  be  found,  if  the  record  is  looked 
up,  that  the  bill  was  drafted  and  prepared  and  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee, either  in  the  House  or  in  the  Senate,  and  carried  the  new 
name,  "supply  "  or  "  supply  corps,"  and  at  the  last  moment  some  one 
urged,  very  strenuously,  that  the  w^ord  "Quartermaster"  be  pre- 
senred  and  the  word  "  supply  "  stricken  out. 

Senator  Warren.  I  know  the  intention  at  the  time  was  to  get 
things  together,  very  much  as  Gen.  Goethals  has  described  his  en- 
deavors, although  that  was  in  time  of  peace. 

Gen.  GoiTHALS.  I  discussed  the  question.  I  do  not  know  whether 
this  is  the  same  bill  that  was  presented  last  winter  after  the  armistice. 
I  discussed  with  Gen.  March  the  substitution  of  the  Supply  Depart- 
ment for  the  Quartermaster  Department,  and  he  said  that  the 
Quartermaster  Department  was  an  old  designation  and  he  thought 
Congress  was  rather  in  favor  of  this  nomenclature.  If  so,  I  would 
not  say  anything,  but  X  think  "  supply  department "  ought  to  be  sub- 
stituted. We  w-ere  forced  to  that  condition  by  the  war,  and  it  is  a 
strange  coincidence  that  on  the  other  side  the  organization  there  is 
the  "Service  of  Supply,"  and  the  Quartermaster  Department  had 
vciy  little  of  its  original  functions  to  perform  during  the  war. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  had  not  only  to  do  with  the  purchasing  of 
the  supplies,  but  the  arrangement  of  supplies,  etc.  ? 

Gren.  Goethals.  I  stated  that  I  transported  them  to  seaboard  and 
shipped  them  overseas  by  the  transports.  I  handled  the  whole  situa- 
ti<»i. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  It  has  been  suggested  here  I  think  by 
Gen.  Hines — ^that  the  Quartermaster  Department  have  a  certain 
amount  of  shipping  tonnage  allocated  to  them  and  placed  under  their 
charge,  boats  that  they  shall  run.  I  underetand  the  Transport  Serv- 
ice is  under  the  Navy.    Is  it  not  ? 

Gen.  Goethals.  I  understand  the  ships  are  operated  by  the  Navy. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  But,  as  I  understand,  Mr.  Chairman, 
did  not  Gen.  Hines  recommend  that  the  Quartermaster  Department 
have  their  own  ships  and  run  them  and  operate  them  ? 

Was  not  that  his  testimony  given  here  f 

Gen.  Goethals.  I  do  not  think  that  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  recollect  that. 

Gen-  Goethals.  Unless  Gen.  Hines  has  changed  his  opinion,  be- 
cause I  discussed  it  with  him  some  months  ago  in  New  York,  and  he 
slated  he  was  going  to  advocate  that  some  of  these  vessels  which 

*lcnged  to  the  Government  now  should  be  definitely  assigned  to 
e  "War  Department,  so  that  they  could  be  called  back  for  transports 
m  case  of  necessity,  but  that  the  ships  themselves  were  to  be  turned 
over  to  commercial  lines  for  operation  until  the  War  Department 
actually  needed  them. 
Senator  Camberlain.  I  think  that  is  what  he  contended. 
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Gen.  GoETiiALS.  An  !  T  thiiik  thai  is  a  j^ood  position  to  occupy. 

Senator  FLETCfiER.  Wo  parsed  a  bill  to  that  effect,  and  authorized 
those  ships  to  tran-^pojt  passengers;  to  that  extent  they  do  commer- 
cial business. 

Senator  Frelincjttuvsex.  Do  you  believe  in  time  of  war  they 
should  have  those  ships  ? 

Gen.  GoETiiALS.  I  do. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  I  think  Gen.  Hines  suggested  the  War 
Department  operate  them. 

Gen.  GoETHALS.  I  would  not  be  in  favor  of  the  War  Department 
operating  them;  but,  as  we  discussed  it,  I  thought  his  view  was  we 
would  turn  them  over  to  commercial  companies  for  operation,  and 
then  in  time  of  war  the  War  Department  could  have  ownership  in 
them  and  call  them  right  back. 

Senator  Fletcher.  >Vhy  should  the  War  Department  not  operate 
them? 

Gen.  GoETHALS.  I  do  not  think  they  could  operate  them  so  econom- 
ically as  the  commercial  companies  can  operate  them. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  I  have  alwavs  been  curious  to  know 
where  you  got  all  these  ships. 

Gen.  GoETiiAi^s.  ^Ve  got  them  from  everywhere.  All  the  (ierman 
interned  ships  were  turned  over  to  the  War  Department,  then  this 
shipj)ing  committee  would  call  in  ships  from  dinerent  trade  routes, 
turn  them  over  to  the  Shipping  Board  to  make  the  charter  rates, 
then  the  Shipping  Board  turned  them  over  to  the  War  Department. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  had  British  and  French  and  other 
ships  ? 

Gen.  GoETHALs.  Well,  the  British  came  to  our  assistance  for  the 
movement  of  troops,  and  came  to  our  assistance  in  the  movement  of 
freight. 

There  is  one  thing  here  that  strikes  mv  eve,  and  that  is  the  Motor 
Transport  Corps.  I  am  not  in  accord  with  a  separate,  independent 
Motor  Trans]X)rt  Corps.  I  think  that  ought  to  be  under  the  Trans- 
portation Corps.  Let  us  take  a  condition  which  exists  in  New  York. 
Ships  were  being  loaded  at  Hoboken;  our  supplies  came  in  from 
the  Bush  terminals,  in  South  Brooklyn,  and  from  Xewark  base. 
We  could  ship  things  to  the  steamers  by  w^ter  and  by  rail  and 
wagons,  all  under  our  own  control,  but  if  we  wanted  to  ship  things 
by  motor  trucks,  we  had  to  get  the  j^ermission  of  somebody  else  to 
do  it,  which  was  bad. 

The  Chairman.  General,  reverting  again  to  that  suggestion  I 
made  a  moment  ago  as  to  the  direction  of  the  supply  department, 
and  its  connection,  if  any,  with  the  General  Staff  as  such.  Do  you 
believe  that  a  supply  department,  such  as  you  in  effect,  established, 
is  a  proper  part  of  the  General  Staff? 

Gen.  GoETHALS.  Xo ;  but  it  should  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 

General  Staff. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly,  that  is  to  be  assumed;  yes. 

Gen.  GoETHALS.  You  see.  Senator,  I  was  on  the  General  Staff 
when  the  General  Staff  was  organized.  The  General  Staff  was  to 
coordinate  the  various  bureaus  of  the  War  Department.  That  is 
one  of  the  functions  of  the  law.  I  served  here  nearly  four  j^ears 
on  the  General  Staff  and  I  never  saw  much  coordination  of  the 
bureaus. 
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The  Chairman.  Where  was  the  fault? 

Gen.  GoETHAUS.  The  fault  was  that  a  bureau  chief  could  pass 
right  around  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  go  to  the  Secretary  of  ^Var. 

Senator  Warren.  What  years  does  that  cover? 

Gen.  GoETHALs.  1903  to  1907,  just  after  the  creation  of  the  Gen- 
eral Staff. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Then  the  Secretary  of  War  was  to  blame 
for  that  ? 

Gen.  Goethals.  Exactly. 

Senator  Warren.  In  other  words,  they  did  not  follow  the  inten- 
tion of  Congress  in  making  that  law? 

Gen.  Goethals.  Xo;  it  was  an  unfortunate  situation.  The  Gen- 
eral Staff  was  never  really  put  on  its  feet. 

Senator  Warren.  No;  that  is  my  observation.  We  had  a  long 
consideration  of  that  in  the  committee,  a  good  deal  of  discussion  of 
having  a  staff,  and  it  has  been  since  then  a  matter  of  comment  and 
regret  on  the  part  of  those  who  helped  to  make  that  law  that  it 
has  not  been  observed  in  its  meaning. 

Gen.  Goethals.  And  conditions  were  such,  during  the  war, 
especially  on  the  supply  question,  when  somebody  had  to  do  some- 
thing— it  did  not  make  a  particle  of  difference  whether  it  was  a 
General  Staff  officer  or  a  line  officer — ^somebody  had  to  do  it. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Then  it  was  the  idea  that  the  General  Staff  or- 
ijarinally  should  coordinate  these  bureaus,  not  the  intention  that  they 
!«hould  administer  the  bureaus? 

Gen.  Goethals.  No. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  effort  at  coordination  had  been  followed 
out  bv  the  General  Staff  it  would  have  been  less  trouble,  would  it 
not?  ' 

Gen.  Goethals.  Probably. 

Senator  Warren.  I  think,  too,  it  has  been  at  times  almost  im- 
possible for  a  chief  of  bureau  to  get  before  the  staff,  or  get  to  them, 
because  of  the  assumption  by  the  Chief  of  Staff. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Do  you  think  in  peace  times  it  is  necessary 
to  have  such  an  organization  as  you  have  ? 

(Jen.  Goethals.  jfot  such  a  big  organization,  but  I  believe  that 
such  an  organization  ought  to  exist  It  is  simply  absurd  for  two  or 
more  branches  of  the  Army  to  be  buying  woolen  clothing,  for  in- 
stance, on  cotton  goods;  several  buying  leather  goods,  several  buying 
hardware.  When  I  looked  into  the  situation  with  regard  to  hard- 
ware, I  got  Simmons,  of  St.  Louis,  to  come  on,  and  some  hardware 
men  from  New  York,  and  they  showed  me  the  purchases  to  be  made 
by  the  various  bureaus,  and  the  total  amount  required  by  the  various 
bureaus  of  the  War  Department  exceeded  the  production  of  the 
United  States  in  hardware.    Now  that  was  an  absurd  condition. 

The  Chairman.  General,  would  you  outline  to  us  your  idea  of  the 
fi  iction,  of  the  proper  constitution,  of  the  Supply  Corps,  or  Supply 
^   nartment,  what  should  it  cover? 

9     an.   Goethals.  It  should   cover   all   standard   commodities;    it 
h\   ►uld  cover  their  storage  and  transportation. 

"he  Chairman.  Transportation  by  motor,  rail  and  water  ? 
ten.  Gobthals.  Transportation  by  motor,  rail,  water,  and  wagon. 
he  Chairman.  Then  would  you  leave  the  other  service  bureaus 
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to  the  purchase  of  those  things  which  are  not  common  to  two  or  more 
of  them? 

Gen.  GrOBTHALS.  If  they  are  standard  commodities  I  would  put 
them  all  under  the  Supply  Service^  and  I  would  leave  to  the  bureaus 
the  technical  articles,  that  require  technical  serviqe,  tenchnical 
knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  say  that  medical  supplies  are  standard  ? 

Gen.  GoETHAi^.  No,  that  is  one  clash  I  had  with  the  Medical  De- 
partment. 

Senator  Sutheriand.  And  dental  supplies? 

Gen.  GoETHALS.  And  dental  supplies.  They  stated  I  could  not  buy 
medicines.  Well,  the  doctors  can  not  buy  medicines,  either.  They  get 
chemists  in  to  do  their  purchashing,  and  T  could  get  chemists  in  to  do 
the  purchasing,  and  those  chemists  could  buy  chemical  goods  that 
were  required  by  the  other  bureaus. 

Senator  Warren.  Do  you  think  the  Ordnance  Department  ought 
to  buy  their  saddles? 

Gen.  GoBTHALS.  No;  saddles  ought  to  go  to  the  Supply  Depart- 
ment. 

Senator  Sutherland.  The  various  bureaus  would  draw  the  specifi- 
cations, I  suppose. 

Gen.  .GoBTHAus.  Yes ;  the  various  bureaus  would  draw  the  specifica- 
tions and  the  Supply  Department  would  purchase  them. 

The  Chairman.  Under  such  a  scheme,  tell  us  what  would  be  left 
for  a  bureau  such  as  the  Ordnance  Department  to  purchase. 

Gen.  GoETHALS.  Lots  of  things.    Ammunition,  gun  carriages,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  All  sorts  of  weapons,  I  suppose,  and  their  equip- 
ment? 

Gen.  GoETHAM.  Yes. 

Senator  FMrrcHER.  Explosives? 

Gen.  GoETHALS.  Explosives. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Medical  Department? 

Gen.  GoETHAiiS.  They  would  not  have  much  to  buy.  They  could 
then  look  after  the  sick.    That  is  their  proper  function. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  have  the  purchase  of  medicines  made 
by  the  Supply  Department? 

Gen.  GoETHALS.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  answered  that  in  the  negative 
before. 

Gen.  GoBTHALS.  No ;  I  answered  that  in  the  affirmative.  That  is  a 
standard  commodity. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  as  to  the  Engineer  Department. 

Gen.  GoETHALS.  They  would  have  the  construction  work. 

The  Chairman.  No  purchasing? 

Gen.  GoETHAM;  There  is  technical  work  of  the  Engineering  De- 
partment. They  would  have  searchlights,  electrical  equipment,  all 
things  of  that  kind.  .  -IP, 

The  Chairman.  Bridge  material? 

Gen.  GoETHALS.  Bridge  material,  unless  it  is  some  standard  mate- 
rial. I  did  leave  with  th^n,  when  the  consolidation  was  made  in  Oc- 
tober, the  purchase  of  railroad  equipment,  because  they  had  Mr. 
Felton  with  them,  and  he  preferred  to  remain  with  the  Chief  of 
Engineers ;  the  records  were  all  there  and  I  left  that  with  them. 

Senator  Fletcher.  How  about  such  material  as  cement  ? 
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Gen.  GoETHAi;s.  That  is  standard  material  required  by  several 
bureaus. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Would  you  include  dental  materials  along 
with  medical  supplies  to  be  purchased  by  the  Medical  Department  ? 

Gen.  GoETHAi^.  Yes ;  I  think  the  dentists  and  the  medical  officers 
ought  to  give  their  attention  to  the  sick  and  the  wounded  without 
meddling  into  administrative  functions  at  all. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  should  have  said  by  the  Supply  Depart- 
ment. 

Gen.  Goethals.  By  the  Supply  Department.  You  would  get  spe- 
cialists for  that  under  the  Supply  Department. 

Senator  Fletcher.  What  would  the  Quartermaster  have  to  pur- 

Gen.  Goethals.  The  Quartermaster  would  not  exist. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  simply  enlarge  the  Quartermaster 
Department  to  a  department  of  supply  ? 

Gen.  Goethals.  Into  a  department  of  supply ;  change  the  name  to 
supply  department. 

Senator  Warren.  That  was  the  intention  of  the  bill  as  stated  some 
years  ago,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  mutilated. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  question  of  storage,  I  will  say  first,  in  ad- 
vance of  asking  you  a  question,  Gen.  Black,  in  testifying  before  the' 
committee,  made  some  criticism  of  the  storage  system,  which  seemed 
rather  strong.  He  stated  that  the  storage  system,  under  P.urchase, 
Storage  and  Traffic,  was  so  operated  at  pjresent  as  to  scatter  engineer 
material  needed  for  equipment  of  the  regiment  and  its  Engineer  train 
throughout  several  different  storage  depots,  so  that  when  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  received  an  order  to  send  the  equipment  to  the  Engineer 
regiment  of  the  First  Division  over  to  New  York,  and  the  eauipment 
of  the  Engineer  train,  the  Engineer  Corps  had  no  means  of  knowing 
where  that  equipment  was,  and  it  turned  out  it  took  about  two  or 
three  weeks  to  gather  it  together,  that  it  had  to  be  brought  from  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country  on  account  of  the  system  established  by  Pur- 
chase, Storage  and  Traffic  in  the  matter  of  storage. 

Gen.  Goethals.  He  was  talking  about  the  First  Division? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  when  they  returned  the  other  day  to  New 
York. 

(Jen.  Goethals.  I  know  nothing  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  His  criticism  was  under  a  system  which  I  think 
he  called  "  commodity  storage,"  the  equipment  for  different  branches 
of  the  service  was  in  effect  mixed  up  so  that  the  Engineers  could  not 
put  their  hand  on  the  equipment  for  the  regiment  without  putting 
their  hand  in  several  different  storage  depots. 

Gen.  Goethals.  I  rather  ima^ne,  knowing  Black,  if  Black  played 
thegame,  that  nothing  of  that  kind  could  have  occurred. 

The  Chairman.  He  cited  that  as  an  instance  which  occurred  a  few 
lays  before  he  appeared  before  the  committee. 

Gen.  GoETHAM.  I  know  nothing  about  that. 

Senator  Fletcher.  He  found  some  supplies  in  one  part  of  the 
ountry  and  others  in  other  parts  of  the  countrj^,  scattered  all  around. 

Gen.*  Goethals.  There  were  no  instructions,  so  far  as  I  know,  tliat 
eouired  storage  by  commodity,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  yet. 

The  Chairman."^ Gen.  Bun*,  can  you  enlighten  us  on  that? 
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Gen.  Burr.  I  think  what  Gen.  Black  referred  to  was  the  attempts 
that  were  made  the  last  few  days  before  it  was  paraded  to  get  the 
goods  together.  We  had  about  10  days  and  a  certain  part  of  the  engi- 
neering equipment  necesstiry  was  stored  in  one  depot  and  a  certain 
part  in  another.  Those  were  stored  in  our  Army  reserve  depart-  M 
ments,  and  I  imagine  they  were  stored  there  somewliat  on  commodity 
lines.  They  can  easily  be  recognized,  whether  stored  under  a  general 
storage  system  or  under  the  other  system.  Gen.  Black's  criticism  is 
to  the  effect  that  the  material  intended  for  the  regiment  of  the  Engi- 
neers, or  railway  regiment,  or  something  like  that,  was  not  stored  in 
a  single  storehouse  ready  for  instant  use,  and  as  far  as  the  general 
supply  depots,  from  which  we  drew  those  supplies,  are  concerned, 
that  is  true,  but  as  soon  as  we  get  time,  the  stores  will  be  assembled, 
even  at  those  depots,  toward  the  front,  or  any  place  we  expect  to  use 
them,  whereas  they  are  now  being  dumped  together  in  the  Engineer 
units,  the  Ordnance  units,  the  Medical  Corps  units. 

The  Chairman.  I  could  see  no  insurmountable  difficulty,  but  it  did 
present  one  case  which  is  worthy  of  attention.  Of  courae,  Gen. 
Black's  criticism  was,  at  least  I  assume  it  was,  that  tlilat  displayed 
a  state  of  affairs  which,  in  turn,  argued  in  favor  of  the  Engineers 
managing  their  own  storage. 

Gen.  GoETHALS.  Yes ;  Gen.  Black  has  opposed  this  proposition  all 
the  way  through,  right  from  the  start.  He  came  and  told  me  I 
would  not  be  able  to  buy  rope  for  his  department  because  various 
kinds  of  rope  were  required.  I  never  differ  with  Black.  I  have 
known  him  for  years. 

Senator  Frelinghutsen.  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt,  but  I  should 
like  to  follow  up  this  question  in  regard  to  the  ships,  because  I  must 
leave  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

Senator  Frelinghutsen.  I  should  like  to  have  Gen.  Goethals's 
opinion  on  it.     Gen.  Hines  testified  before  the  committee  as  follows : 

The  conditions  which  will  follow  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace  wiU 
be  diflferent  than  those  which  existed  before  the  war,  and  wUl  have  a  material 
bearing  on  the  necessity  for  the  Transportation  Corps.  Under  the  treaty  of 
peace  the  German  interned  vessels  which  were  In  our  ports  at  the  time  we 
declared  war — some  15  passenger  ships,  the  largest  of  which  was  the  Leviathan^ 
and  a  niini])er  of  cargo  vessels — ^became  the  property  of  the  United  States.  I 
have  advocated  as  strongly  as  I  know  how  that  the  title  to  these  vessels  always 
remain  in  the  United  States;  that  they  form  a  transport  reserve;  that  when 
tlie  War  Department  does  not  need  these  vessels  that  they  be  assigned  to  the 
Shipping  Board  or  to  an  operating  company  to  operate  commercially,  subject 
only  to  the  Inspection  of  officers  of  the  War  Department  or  Navy,  to  see  that 
these  vessels  are  kept  in  repair;  that  no  radical  changes  are  made  in  their 
Interior  arrangements  which  would  prevent  their  use  as  transports,  and  that 
their  upkeep  Is  such  that  they  would  be  suitable  for  Immediate  use  as  transports. 

That  would  permit  the  War  Department  operating  only  what  transports  are 
necessary,  and  at  the  same  time  you  would  build  up  a  fleet  which  can  be  used 
If  you  need  It,  and  which  can  continue  to  handle  commerce  If  you  do  not  need  It. 

And  the  final  question  by  Senator  Chamberlain  was :  ^ 

I  am  disposed  to  agree  entirely  with  you,  General,  except  one  doubt  in  my 
mind  Is  as  to  whether  the  War  Department  or  the  Navy  Department  should 
have  charge  of  the  actual  control  of  the  shipping  from  the  docks  to  any  point 
of  necessity. 

Senator  Thomas.  If  you  will  pardon  me,  if  the  War  Department's  posiClon 
with  regard  to  controlling  aviation  Is  sound,  then  I  should  say  that  the  Navy 
ought  to  have  charge  of  these  transports. 
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i>  Ma  Lor  Chambxiblain.  To  be  consistent? 

Senator  Thomas.  To  be  consistent;  yes. 

iU  n.  HiNEs.  The  Navy  have  all  they  can  do  to  take  care  of  their  own  matters. 

Senator  Thomas.  Mind  you,  I  am  not  saying  that  the  Navy  should  have  con- 
tn-»l  of  these  transports. 

Gen.  HiNEs.  It  is  not  a  Navy  matter  to  command  a  transport.  It  is  nothing 
more  tlian  a  commercial  ship  put  in  the  War  Department  service  for  the  piiv- 
pose  of  handling  troops  by  the  Army.  Whenever  you  put  Army  personnel  and 
Navy  personnel  on  a  ship  they  get  along;  they  all  belong  to  the  same  country ; 
but  I  feel  sure  that  Army  personnel  can  handle  the  Army  personnel  much  better 
than  Navy  personnel  can  handle  Army  personnel. 

Do  you  agree  with  that  ? 

Gen.  GoETHALS.  The  first  paragraph  that  you  read  I  agree  with 
that  the  title  to  the  ships  remain  with  the  Government,  that  the 
operation  of  the  ships  in  time  of  peace  be  by  some  commercial  com- 
pany tlirough  the  Shipping  Board,  but  the  War  Department  always 
having  its  hands  on  the  ships  ready  to  call  them  back  in  case  of 
necessity. 

Senator  Frelinohuysen.  Whom  should  they  be  operated  and  con- 
trolled by,  the  War  Department  or  the  Navy  Department  ? 

Gen.  GoETHALS.  You  mean  when  they  come  back  as  transports? 

Senator  Fhelinohuysen.  Yes. 

Gen.  GrOETHALS.  The  Navy  Department  operated  them  as  trans- 
ports during  the  past  war. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Gen.  Hines  believed  they  should  be  in 
charge  of  the  War  Department  and  operated  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment. • 

Gen.  GoETHALS.  Well,  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Fletcher.  The  Navy  furnished  a  good  portion  of  the 
crew? 

Gen.  Goethals.  They  did  all  of  the  crews;  their  men  controlled 
them.    In  time  of  war  the  Navy  ought  to  have  charge  of  it,  I  think. 

Senator  Fletcher.  I  think  Gen.  Hines  feels  that  the  War  Depart- 
ment should  train  men  to  handle  these  in  time  of  war  and  have 
control  of  them,  charge  of  them,  command  of  them. 

Gen.  GoethaliS.  During  peace  times  ? 

Senator  Fletcher.  Yes;  during  peace  times. 

Gen.  Goethals.  Oh,  no ;  I  would  not  favor  that.  I  think  his  idea 
of  the  Government  owning  the  ships  is  correct,  operated  during  tinios 
of  peace  by  the  commercial  company  to  which  they  are  assigned  by 
the  Shipping  Board.  In  time  of  war  to  be  recalled  for  use  as  trans- 
ports, and  operated,  as  we  did  during  the  last  war,  turn  them  over 
to  the  Navy  for  operation,  because  the  Navy  can  furnish  officers. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Tlie  charter  provides  they  shall  be  returned  to 
the  War  Department. 

Gen.  Goethals.  On  demand. 

The  Chairman.  Returning  to  the  proposed  supply  department 
again.  General;  what  function,  if  any,  have  you  to  propose  for  tlie 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War  in  connection,  with  this  system?  We 
understand  that  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  during  tlie  war  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  W^ar,  in  this  case  Mr.  Crowell,  had  official  supervi- 
sion of  some  kind  over  the  munitions  situation  and  that  later  an- 
other Assistant  Secretary  of  War  was  authorized,  and  he  had  some 
supervision  over  it.    How  can  you  head  up  this  system  ? 
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Gen.  (toetiials.  During  the  war  I  reported  directly  to  Gen. 
March.  Mr.  Stettinius  was  appointed  as  Second  Assistant  Secretary 
of  War  with  a  view  to  taking  over  the  Supply  Division,  but  he  went 
overseas  shorth'  after  he  was  appointed,  in  connection  with  an  in- 
ternational supply  committee  and  the  munitions  committee,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind.  When  we  moved  over  into  the  Munitions  Build- 
ing in  Octol)er  last,  Mr.  Crowell  took  over  ordnance  matters,  and 
supervised  the  purchase  of  ordnance.  With  the  signing  of  the 
armistice  in  November  he  took  over  the  question  of  the  settlement 
of  contracts,  outstanding  contracts. 

The  Chairman,  Then  at  no  time  was  your  Purchase,  Storage  and 
Traffic  Division  reporting  to  him? 

Gen.  GoETHALS.  No.  I  think  that  subsequently  he  took  charge 
of  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic. 

There  is  a  proposition,  as  I  understand  it,  of  making  supplies 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  Army,  a  civilian  organization.  I 
had  considered  that  and  discussed  it,  and  always  came  back  to  the 
military  control.  I  think  in  time  of  war  the  supply  organization 
has  got  to  be,  to  a  considerable  extent,  under  military  control,  and 
that  civilians  have  got  to  be  brought  in  in  order  to  handle  the  situa- 
tion, and  the  Quartermaster's  Department,  after  I  had  it  reorgan- 
ized, consisted  almost  exclusively  of  civilian  control.  That  will 
have  to  be  the  case  in  the  next  big  war. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  civilians  in  uniforms,  were  they  not? 

Gen.  GoBTHAiiS.  No;  they  were  not  civilians  in  uniform.'  I  did 
not  put  them  in  uniform. 

Senator  SuriiERiiAND.  General,  we  are  not  going  to  have  any  more 
general  wars,  are  we? 

Gen.  GoETHALS.  That  is  what  I  have  heard.  I  am  still  skep- 
tical. 

Senator  Warren.  Stettinius  did  not  hold  the  position  of  assistant 
very  long,  did  he?     He  resigned,  did  he  not? 

Gen.  GoETHALS.  Yes;  Mr.  Ryan  was  put  in  charge  of  the  air- 
craft. 

The  Chairman.  Again,  discussing  the  proposed  supply  system 
or  supply  department.  General,  what  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  detail 
system  or  the  permanent  commissioned  personnel  system? 

Gen.  Goethai^.  In  the  Supply  Corps  it  ought  to  be  permanent. 
I  am  opposed  to  the  detail  system.  One  of  the  re^*isons  that  the 
Quartermaster's  Department  broke  down  was  that  as  soon  as  war 
came  on,  all  the  detailed  officers  veho  were  of  anv  account  wanted 
to  get  out  with  the  troops;  that  is  where  they  properly  belonged, 
and  they  did  get  out,  and  their  places  were  filled  by  commission- 
ing a  number  of  clerks  in  various  divisions  of  the  Quartermaster's 
Department,  with  the  expectation  that  they  would  continue  to  per- 
foi-m  the  functions  they  previously  performed.  Gen.  Bliss,  who 
was  then  Chief  of  Staff,  objected  to  that  and  had  the  men  ordered 
away. 

The  Chairman.  And  incidentally  lost  some  very  valuable  men? 

Gen.  GoETHAi^.  They  lost  valuable  men  and  it  disrupted  the 
department  pretty  badly. 

Senator  Sih^heriand.  Ordered  them  awav  where? 
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Gen.  GoBTHALS.  Some  of  them  were  commissioned  in  the  line; 
onlered  them  out  to  the  line. 

The  Chairman.  These  men  had  been  civilian  clerks? 

Gen.  GoETHALS.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Those  were  the  men  who  knew  how  to  draw  es- 
timates and  requisitions  and  do  all  that  work  which,  from  a  clerical 
standpoint,  is  rather  technical? 

Gen,  GoETHALS.  Bather  technical.  For  one  thing  it  did  away  with 
a  good  deal  of  the  red  tape  that  previously  existed. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  make  the  whole  Supply  Corps  a 
commissioned  personnel? 

Gen.  GoETHAiiS.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  get  away  from  it  in 
time  of  peace,  unless  you  are  willing  to  pay  proper  salaries.  If 
you  pay  proper  salaries  to  civilians.  I  would  civilianize  the  whole 
thing  under  military  control. 

Senator  Sutherland.  It  is  your  idea  it  would  be  better,  cheaper, 
to  have  it  under  a  militarj^  control  ? 

Gen.  GoETHALS.  It  would  be  in  the  general  nm,  yes;  and  then 
expand  in  time  of  war. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  would  you  extend  the  system  of  per- 
manent commissioned  personnel  through  the  other  bureaus?  Only 
two  have  it  now.  Engineers  and  Medical  Department. 

Gien.  Goethals.  A  permanent  organization? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Gen.  Goethals.  I  have  never  believed  much  in  a  detail  system. 
1  think  it  is  a  good  thing  to  get  these  bureau  officers  out  in  the  line 
of  the  Army  and  in  touch  with  them,  but  I  think  it  could  be  done 
in  some  other  way  than  with  a  detail  system. 

Senator  Fletcher.  What  is  the  size  of  this  department  that  you 
would  have?    What  would  you  require  in  time  of  peace? 

Gen.  Goethals.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  never  figured  it  out. 
^Tien  we  consolidated,  and  it  was  the  only  way  we  could  get  it 
to  function  properly,  I  consolidated  first  by  transferring  over  the 
engineering  purchasing  bureau,  then  I  just  took  that  purchasing 
bureau  bodily  over  into  my  organization,  and  then  I  think  the  next 
one  we  took  was  the  Signal  CSrps,  and  next  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment.)  and  the  next  the  Medical  Department,  and  then  after  we  got 
them  together  we  began  to  concentrate  and  reduce  the  force.  We 
never  did  get  fully  consolidated  by  the  time  the  armistice  came. 
Gen.  Burr  could  give  you  more  information  on  that  than  I  can. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Of  course,  we  have  to  have  some  regard  to 
this  question  of  expense. 

Gen.  Goetham.  (Mi,  yes;  that  is  right.  It  is  a  very  important 
question. 

Senator  Fletcher.  How  much  of  a  skeleton  could  you  get  along 
n  ith  in  peace  times  and  still  preserve  the  organization? 

•  Gen.  Goethals.  You  can  work  that  out,  Burr? 
Gen.  Burr.  Oh,  ves. 

The  Chairman.  %Vhat  observations  have  you  to  make  on  the  de- 
t  1  system,  applying  it,  say,  to  the  Ordnance  Department?  We 
h  ve  some  very  interesting  testimony  from  Gen.  Williams,  Chief  of 
C  tlnance,  on  that,  he  urging  the  permanent  commissioned  person- 
n   . 
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(Jen.  GoETHALs.  I  think  the  Ordnance  Department  detail  sj'stem 
was  a  better  one  than  obtained  in  any  of  the  other  bureaus  where  the 

ft* 

detail  system  was  applicable.     They  kept  men  permanently,  prac- 
tically after  they  had  been  tried  out  for  a  while. 

The  Chairman.  Above  the  rank  of  major,  was  it  not?  i 

(ien.  Goethai^j.  Yes,  but  I  have  never  believed  in  the  detail  sys-" 
teni  and  I  do  not  yet. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  you  propose  that  officers  of  the  per- 
manent staff  corps  should  be  provided  then? 

Gen.  GoETHALs.  The  supply  corps? 

The  Chairman.  The  supply  corps,  yes,  or  services  as  they  read  in 
this  bill.     How  would  you  keep   in  touch  with  the  needs  of  the  line? 

(ien.  Goethals.  By  detail  to  the  line;  have  them  assigned  to  duty 
with  the  line. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  capacity  ? 

Gen.  Goethals.  Yhy,  they  could  be  detailed  to  the  staff  of  the 
colonel  of  the  regiment  or  the  brigadier  general,  for  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  informing  themselves  as  to  the  needs  of  the  service  under 
various  conditions. 

Senator  Warren.  You  would  simi)ly  change  it  in  time  of  war 
from  line  into  staff? 

Gen.  Goethals.  I  would  have  a  permanent  staff,  detailing  into  the 
line. 

Senator  New.  Just  reverse  the  process? 

Gen.  Goethals.  Exactly. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Have  you  noticed  that  this*  bill,  in  effect,  abolishes 
the  office  of  chief  of  bureau,  clear  through? 

Gen.  Goethals.  No,  I  had  not  noticed  that. 

The  Chairman.  The  bill  provides,. in  one  section,  that  officers  now 
heading  the  different  departments  shall  be  recommissioned  into  the 
line,  and  from  then  on,  as  I  understand  it,  they  may  be  detailed  to 
command  a  department,  but  the  office  of  chief  of  the  Medical  De- 
partment, Surgeon  General,  for  instance,  is  abolished,  Chief  of  En- 
gineers, Chief  Signal  Officer,  Quartermaster  General,  they  too  are 
abolished,  and  it  is  to  be  done  entirely  by  detailing  general  officers 
of  the  line  to  head  those  departments  from  time  to  time.  In  other 
words,  a  Cavalry  man  or  lafantrv  man  can  be,  under  this  proposed 
law,  as  T  read  it,  detailed  as  Chief  of  Engineers. 

Gen.  Goethals.  You  mijErht  get  one  that  would  do  well.  I  do  not 
know.     As  a  general  principle,  T  would  not  favor  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  ? 

Gen.  Goethals.  Xo,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  T  do  not  know  whether  vou  care  to  comment  on 
another  feature  of  that,  and  probaWv  it  is  more  particularly  for  the 
Senate  itself  to  consider,  but  that  also  results  in  taking  away  from 
the  Senate  the  power  to  confirm  the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  the  Chief  of  the  Medical  Corps,  the  Quartermaster  Ge^ 
era],  and  the  Surgeon  General.  Do  you  regard  that  as  a  good  chan^jR*! 
in  general  policy? 

Gen.  (toktuat/;.  Whv,  T  should  sav  not.  These  various  officere  in 
the  bureaus  look  forward  some  day  to  becoming  heads  of  the  bureau: 
it  takes  away  some  of  their  incentive,  perhaps.  I  think  the  chiefs  of 
bureaus  ouglit  to  be  selected  from  the  officers  of  the  bureau. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  legislative  bi'anch  should  have 
some — exercise  some  check  upon  it? 

Gen.  G0ETHAL8.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  very  seldom  that  it  does. 

(ten,.  GoETHALS.  It  is  very  seldom  that  it  does,  but  it  might. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  very  seldom  that  an  appointee  is  rejected, 
very  seldom. 

(Jen.  GoETHALS.  No;  I  should  not  favor  that. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  language  of  the  na- 
tional defense  act  limiting  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  General 
Staff  Corps  ? 

(len.  GoETHALS.  Yes;  I  heard  a  great  deal  of  discussion  of  it 
when  I  cajne  down  here  in  1917.  The  question  had  been  put  up 
then  {q  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  I  had  a  general  idea  that  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  and  the  Seci'etary  of  War  took  opposite 
stands  on  the  proposition.    That  is  all,  just  in  a  general  way. 

The  Chairman.  The  significant  thing  in  this  bill,  so  far  as  it  I'e- 
Iatt*s  to  the  powere  delegated  to  the  General  Staff,  is  the  omission 
or  repeal  of  the  second  provision  now  in  the  national  defense  act 
which  forbids  officers  of  the  General  Staff  from  invading  the  field 
of  the  service  corps  or  staff  corps  to  the  extent  they  would  deprive 
tliem  of  their  initiative  and  responsibility,  and  around  that  pro- 
viso seems  to  center  this  controvei'sy,  whether  they  should  be 
retained  in  the  law,  as  it  now  stands,  or  shall  be  repealed,  and 
thereby  give  the  General  Staff  Corps  what  some  of  the  bureau  peo- 
ple would  term  carte  blanche.  That  proviso  was  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  Congress  to  limit  the  General  Staff  to  planning  and  pur- 
chaj^ing  and  control  and  to  keep  them  from  administering  and  oper- 
ating. 

Gen.  G0ETHAL8.  Well,  the  General  Staff  operated  during  the  war, 
pnd  I  do  not  see  how  we  could  have  gotten  along  without  their  doing 
it.    Is  that  not  rather  a  question  for  Congress  to  determine? 

The  Chairman.  We  want  the  best  military  judgment  on  it.  It  is 
a  military  problem,  affecting  the  interior  organization  of  the  Army 
as  a  whole. 

Cren.  Goethals.  We  were  forced  to  do  it  during  the  war.  I  sup- 
pose it  can  be  avoided  during  times  of  peace,  but  probably  in  case 
of  another  war  the  same  conditions  would  come  out. 

The  Chairman.  Would  a  properly  organized  supply  department 
such  as  you  suggest — and  I  think  that  is  a  very  important  sugges- 
tion— ^with  a  properly  organized  supply  department,  do  you  think 
that  would  necessarily  occur  again  in  war? 

Gen.  GoETHAiiS.  No ;  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  it,  because  it 
was  only  on  the  question  of  supply  that  the  interference  came  in 
ft  all. 

The  Chairman.  Exactly  so ;  and  you  did  it  under  the  terms  of  the 

C(  verman  Act,  practically. 
Gen.  Goethals.  We  did  it  because  there  was  no  other  way  of  doing 
]    that  we  could  find  out,  or  that  I  knew.    It  was  the  Overman  Act 
t  lat  gave  us  the  necessary  authority  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  generally  admitted  that  something 
(  F  the  sort  had  to  be  done  there  in  the  crisis. 
Gen.  Goethals.  Yes.  • 
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The  Chairman.  But  it  is  the  ambition  of  this  committee,  and  I 
assume  of  Congress,  to  erect  a  system  that  will  respond  to  wartime 
emergencies  without  subjecting  the  different  parts  of  the  Army  to 
dislocation  immediately  upon  tne  outbreak  of  war. 

Gen.  GoETHALS.  I  do  not  think  that  the  General  Staff  would  needi 
to  have  any  operating  functions  at  all,  if  you  concentrate  your  sup-" 
plies  under  a  supply  department.  The  great  difficulty  in  the  past 
has  been  that  a  chief  of  bureau  comes  before  a  conmiittee  of  Con- 
gress and  advocates  certain  money  for  certain  things,  and  it  is  a 
plausible  excuse  and  a  plausible  reason  and  Congress  appropriates 
the  money,  and  that  broadens  out  the  bureau  chief^  authority.  It  is 
on  that  account  that  these  various  bureaus  were  all  purchasmg  sup- 
plies of  the  same  character.  Now  that  can  be  done  away  with  en- 
tirely by  creating  a  supply  corps  for  all  standard  articles  and  then 
subsequently  adhering  to  that.  The  Navy  requires  that  same  opera- 
tion. They  have  their  department  of  purchase  of  all  standard  sup- 
plies, and  are  doing  it  under  very  general  legislation.  I  suppose  it 
has  been  called  to  the  attention  oi  the  committee? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Gen.  Goethals.  And  Senator  Chamberlain,  in  his  comment,  com- 
plimented the  Navy  for  getting  along  without  any  friction,  and  that 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  all  the  purchases  were  concentrated  under 
one  head,  and  the  Army  would  have  gotten  along  without  any  fric- 
tion if  the  bureaus  had  not  been  interfering  with  each  other  in  the 
purchase  of  standard  supplies,  and  perhaps  if  they  had  gotten  some- 
body else  besides  myself  to  handle  it. 

Senator  Warren.  It  would  necessitate  an  appropriation  following 
the  plan  of  the  Navy  more  nearly,  would  it  not  i 

Gen.  Goethals.  Yes. 

Senator  Warren.  They  do  not  divide  their  appropriations  into  so 
many  lines  as  the  Army  does? 

Gen.  Goethals.  That  is  an  outgrowth  from  the  records  of  the 
bureau  chiefs,  from  committees  of  Congress.  The  more  general 
legislation  the  better  it  is,  the  freer  you  can  ofjerate.  The  more  gen- 
eral the  scope  of  appropriate  acts  tne  better  it  is  for  the  War  De- 
partment. When  they  begin  to  abuse  it.  Congress  fiinds  itself  fooled, 
then  they  begin  to  confine  the  appropriations  for  specific  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  in  the  items  of  appropriation  in  the 
Army  appropriation  bill,  in  many  instances  there  is  more  than  the 
mere  appropriation  of  money — dollars  and  cents — ^they  very  often 
reflect  a  policy  of  Congress. 

Gen.  Goethals.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  for  this  committee, 
for  example,  and  the  corresponding  committee  in  the  House  to  bring 
out,  to  a  great  degree,  detailed  appropriations  so  Congress  may  keep  " 
track  of  the  carrying  out  of  this  policy? 

Gen.  GoETHAM.  ie8. 

The  Chairman.  The  ramifications  of  the  Army  are  u  good  deaK> 
broader  than  they  are  of  the  Navy.    There  is  a  suggestion  carrie?^ 
in  this  bill  for  what  might  be  called  a  budget  system  inside  of  the 
War  Department  for  the  making  of  estimate  and  making  of  appro- 
priations by  Congress.    Have  you  any  comment  to  make  on  that  ? 
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GeiL  GoethaijS.  I  do  believe  in  it.    You  can  even  carry  it  further. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Do  you  approve  of  this -general  staff  corps  as 
proposed  in  section  3  of  the  bill? 

GeiL  GoETHALs.  That  is  the  number,  of  course. 

Senator  FiiETCHER.  Yes. 

Gen.  GoETHALS.  I  do  not  know  anything  at  all  about  that. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Its  organization? 

Cren.  GoETHALS.  I  have  not  looked  into  the  details  of  organization, 
and  I  was  not  consulted  when  this  bill  was  gotten  up,  so  I  do  not 
know  the  reasons  which  underlie  it. 

Senator  Fi^btchesu  That  is  section  3,  page  3. 

Gen«  GoETHAUB.  I  do  not  know  the  reasons  which  resulted  in  this 
ommzation. 

Senator  FRELmoHursEK.  You  do  agree  we  have  got  to  have  a  gen- 
enl  staff  corps? 

Gen.  GoETHALS.  We  have  got  to  have  a  general  staff  corps. ' 

The  Chairkak.  On  page  82  of  the  bill,  line  4,  you  will  find  the 
loUowing  language: 

Congress  shaU  appropriate  In  one  item  for  the  support  of  the  Army  the  total 
tmonnt  of  money  authorized  by  them  therefor  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year. 
Thirty  days  prior  to  the  first  day  of  each  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  the  Secre- 
ttry  of  War  shall  apportion  the  amount  of  money  needed  during  such  quarter 
l^y  the  various  services  for  which  appropriations  have  been  made.  The  Chief 
of  Staff  shaU  advise  the  Secretary  of  War  as  to  the  necessary  apportionments 
tnd  shall  cause  to  be  kept  such  accounts  and  make  such  reports  as  may  be 
necessary  to  keep  the  apportionments  thus  made  from  being  exceeded  and 
to  enable  the  Secretary  of  War  to  make  additional  apportionments  or  reap- 
poftimiments  during  the  quarter  in  the  event  the  regular  quarterly  apportion- 
ments should  prove  to  be  deficient  or  excessive.  The  same  procedure  shall  be 
followed  as  to  estimates,  appropriations,  and  apportionments  in  the  case  of 
deficiency  appropriations  should  these  become  necessary. 

Gen.  GoETHALs.  If  the  Army  could  get  that  it  would  put  it  in 
pretty  g^ood  shape  so  far  as  its  financial  needs  are  concerned.  That 
IS  what  I  used  to  fight  for  on  the  canal,  but  I  never  got  it. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  are  the  two  efforts  similar? 

Gen.  GoETHAifi.  No;  I  do  not  think  they  are. 

The  Chairman  (reading:) 

Coogress  shaU  appropriate  in  one  item  for  the  support  of  the  Army  the 
total  amount  of  money  authorized  by  them  therefor  for  the  ensuing  fiscal 
rear. 

If  this  bill  became  a  law  Congress  will  only  appropriate  $900,000 
and  say,  *'  Do  what  you  like  with  it."    Do  you  believe  in  that? 

Gen  GoETHAUs.  No ;  not  with  the  present  condition  of  taxation. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  spealdng  of  the  amount. 

Senator  Warken.  Perhaps  Congress  would  like  to  have  some- 
where within  its  boundaries  a  chance  to  look  at  the  items. 

The  CHAiRaiAN.  It  was  explained  by  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  the 
Secretary,  both,  I  think,  in  their  testimony,  that  the  Congress  would 

Cvertheless  appropriate  by  items  for  the  support  of  different 
inches  of  the  service,  but  that  in  the  event  of  one  branch  of  the 
service  being  operated  at  less  than  the  estimate,  or  less  than  the 
item  appropriated,  the  surplus  thus  created  could  be  transferred 
ind  used  to  help  out  other  branches  of  the  service.  The  bill  does 
not  say  that. 
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Gen.  Goi  TiiALS.  No.  I  know  I  should  not  have  any  hope  of  it 
goin<<  throii^^h. 

Senator  Sutherland.  General,  I  want  to  ask  you  what  you 
thought  of  promotion  by  selection  as  compared  with  promotion  by 
seniority.  We  had  quite  a  little  discussion  of  that.  There  has  been 
considerable  testimony  by  different  oflRcers.  ( 

Gen.  GoETHALs.  I  believe  in  promotion  by  selection,  if  it  can  be 
properly  safeguarded. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Can  it  be? 

Gen.  Goethals.  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be.    There  is  the  trouble. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  some  danger  of  the  selections  being  made 
from  those  immediately  about  one,  or  personal  friends,  and  so  on  ? 

Gen.  Goethals.  Well,  if  the  question  comes  up  as  between  two  men, 
and  you  know  one  man  and  do  not  know  the  other,  you  know  how 
it  is,  yourself.  You  are  rather  inclined  toward  the  man  you  know, 
if  he  has  made  a  favorable  impression  upon  you. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Human  nature  works  just  the  same  in  the 
Army  as  elsewhere. 

Gen.  Goethals.  Exactly ;  I  think  more  so  in  the  Army. 

Senator  Warren.  With  the  result  that  those  that  work  in  Wash- 
ington are  nearer  to  the  powers  that  be  ? 

Gen.  Goethals.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  believe  in  elimination? 

Gen.  Goethals.  Yes,  if  you  do  not  have  selection ;  and  elimination 
ought  to  be  rigidly  enforced. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to  how 
proper  eUmination  can  be  secured? 

Gen.  Goethals.  No.    You  are  up  against  human  nature  again. 

Senator  Sutherland.  The  board  of  officers  is  rather  slow  to  throw 
out  an  officer  who  has  been  15  or  20  years  in  the  Army  and  whose 
sole  means  of  livelihood  is  his  place  in  the  Army  ? 

Gen.  Goethals.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  connection,  Gen.  Snow,  Chief  of  Field 
Artillery,  in  testifying  before  the  committee  the  other  day,  submitted 
to  the  committee  the  proposed  draft  of  legislation  installing  a  system 
of  elimination.  I  was  looking  through  his  testimony,  but  I  do  not 
happen  to  find  it  now.  I  think  I  can  remember  how  it  was  proposed 
to  operate  it.    It  worked  somewhat  as  follows : 

That  upon  the  report  or  recommendation  of  two  officers,  superior 
in  rank  to  the  officer  in  question  and  his  commanding  officers,  the 
board  shall  be  convened  and  the  officer  summoned  before  that  board, 
in  a  sense  to  answer  why  he  shall  not  be  retired  on  a  system  of  graded- 
retirement  pay ;  and  they  aid  the  board  to  look  into  his  case,  and  if 
they  decide  that  the  recommendations  of  the  two  officers  who  are  his 
commanding  officers  are  justified,  he  is  retired  and  paid  at  the  rate 
of  2i  per  cent  of  his  salary  for  each  year  of  his  service  in  the  several 
grades. 

Senator  Warren.  How  is  that  board  constituted?  ^ 

The  Chairman.  I  forget  how  that  board  is  constituted ;  it  is  ap-  V 
pointed  by  the  President;  something  to  that  effect.    I  wish  I  could 
see  the  ex£ict  language. 

Senator  Warren.  The  main  feature  in  that,  I  think,  is  the  way  they 
appoint  the  board. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  some  such  scheme  as  that  would 
work  in  the  matter  of  elimination? 

Gen.  GoETHALS.  I  don't  know.  We  have  had  elimination  in  the 
Amy  right  along,  but  nobody  has  taken  advantage  of  it  that  I 

•know  of. 
'  The  Chairman.  What  is  the  present  provision? 

Gen.  GoRTHAiiS.  For  retirement.  An  officer  is  called  up  before  an 
efficiency  board. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  only  for  physical  disability,  is  it  not? 

Gen.  GoETHAUB.  Oh,  no.  He  can  be  called  up  for  mental  disquali- 
fication or  general  ineptitude. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  think  it  could  be  worked  out  or  have 
Tou  worked  it  out  in  your  own  mind  ? 

Gen.  GoETHALS.  I  have  not  worked  it  out.  I  would  prefer  selec- 
tion if  we  could  work  it  out  in  some  way ;  but  I  have  not  found  any 
solution  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  this  bill  presents  a  proper  solu- 
tion for  that? 

Gen.  GoETHALS.  It  may.    I  don't  know.    Oh,  this  bill? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Gen.  GoETHALS.  By  selection  ? 

The  Chairman.   Yes. 

Gen.  GoETHALS.  No;  I  do  not.  I  do  not  think  any  bill  by  selection 
can  do  away  with  the  human  nature  involved. 

Senator  Warren.  You  are  speaking  now  of  times  of  peace  as  well 
as  times  of  war? 

Gen.  GoETHALS.  I  am  speaking  of  times  of  peace.  In  times  of  war 
there  are  other  ways. 

Senator  Warren.  Selection  is  practiced  more  in  time  of  war? 

Gen.  GoETHALs.  It  has  got  to  be.    You  can  not  get  away  from  it. 

Senator  Warren.  You  tnink  we  are  sufficiently  provided  under  the 
present  law,  do  you,  with  the  power  to  select  ? 

Gen.  GoETHALS.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Do  you  think  there  is  enough  gi'ound  in 
the  lower  grades  to  base  a  system  of  selection  upon  ?  Are  not  the 
duties  so  thoroughly  prescribed  that  it  is  really  difficult  to  judge  of 
the  men  accurately,  taking  below  the  grade  of  major? 

Gen.  GoETHALS.  No.  I  think  you  can  judge  accurately,  but  the 
difficulty  is  that  the  board  that  is  kppointed  has  got  to  know  every 
man  that  is  up  before  it  for  consideration  and  know  how  he  does 
his  duties,  which  the  board  will  not  be  able  to  do.  The  board  will 
hare  to  be  guided  largely  by  efficiency  reports.  Efficiency  reports 
were  instituted  in  the  Army  some  years  ago.  I  was  on  duty  in  the 
Chief  of  Engineers'  Office  as  one  of  his  assistants,  and  the  efficiency 
Imports  used  to  be  passed  through  my  hands.  Some  of  the  officers  are 
verv  conscientious  in  reporting  on  their  subordinates.  Others  are 
rather  flowery  and  verbose  in  reporting,  and  if  I  did  not  know  the 

«ceiB  that  were  reported  on  personally  and  know  the  work  that  they 
i  been  doing,  I  would  get  entirely  wrong  impressions  from  those 
^ency  reports.  Gen.  Poe,  who  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  shining 
lights  of  the  Engineer  Department,  was  very  sparing  in  his  praise  of 
anybody,  and  the  result  of  the  matter  was  that  an  officer  who  was 
serving'^under  him — his  record  did  not  show  up  as  well  as  the  record 
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of  a  man  who  subsequently  I  recommended  as  unqualified  for  pro- 
motion because  of  his  examination,  and  yet  if  a  board  passing  on  the 
selection  of  officers  were  to  take  the  efficiency  reports  of  those  two 
officers  the  man  who  was  found  deficient  would  have  been  the  man 
who  was  selected. 

So  any  board,  if  they  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  officers    i 
themselves  and  the  manner  in  which  they  have  performed  their^ 
duties,  can  select,  and  the  selection  will  be  all  right;  but  we  can  not 
get  a  board  with  that  knowledge. 

Senator  Sutherland.  It  would  be  important,  too,  to  know  the 
characteristics  of  those  who  were  recommending? 

Gen.  GoETHALS.  Exactly;  so  I  do  not  see  how  selection  can  be 
safeguarded.  Elimination  would  be  the  better  method,  yet  an  officer 
will  rather  hesitate  about  dropping  an  officer  who,  as  you  say,  has^ 
had  15  years  of  service.  At  the  same  time  they  may  lean  the  other 
way,  and  you  do  not  get  the  results  that  you  ought  to  get- 

The  Chairman.  To-day  it  is  practically  impossible  to  get  rid  of 
the  incompetent  officer  except  it  can  be  shown  affirmatively  that  he 
is  mentallj'  unfit? 

Gen.  Goethals.  Yes ;  I  know  it. 

The  Chairman.  Or  by  court-martial.  And  under  the  system  to- 
day, if  an  officer  were  eliminated,  he  is  discharged;  he  is  not  re- 
tired ? 

Gen.  Goethals.  No;  he  is  discharged. 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  that  very  €tate  of  affairs  cause  eliminat- 
ing boards  and  efficiency  boards  to  hesitate  in  throwing  a  man  out  ? 

Gen.  Goethals.  Yes.  When  certain  officers  get  to  a  point  where 
they  are  useless  to  anybody,  even  to  themselves,  they  generally  have 
sufficient  warning  to  brace  up,  and  if  they  do  not,  they  do  not  have 
the  sympathy  of  anybody.  When  I  came  here  there  was  an  officer 
from  Portland  who  was  absolutely  worthless,  and  he  was  dismissed 
from  the  service.    I  did  not  have  any  compunction  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  exception  that  only  proves  the  rule,  I 
imagine.  But  I  can  well  understand  how  a  board  of  officers  would 
dislike  to  throw  an  officer  out  in  the  oold  world  without  any  pro- 
vision, and  they  lean  as  far  as  they  can  in  his  favor  in  order  to  save 
him. 

Gen.  Goethals.  Oh,  yes.    So  have  you  objections  to  both. 

Senator  Sutherland.  There  should  be  some  retirement  provision: 
coupled  with  that,  should  there  not  ? 

Gen.  Goethals.  Yes ;  that  would  probably  help  matters  some. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  any  other  matters  that  the  Senators 
desire  to  ask  of  the  general?  Are  there  any  other  phases  of  this 
bill  or  any  other  bill  or  proposal  which  has  come  to  your  attention 
which  you  would  like  to  discuss?  If  so,  we  would  be  glad  to  hear 
from  vbu. 

Gen.  Goethals.  The  only  thing  I  was  interested  in,  so  far  as  the 
Army  legislation  was  concerned,  was  the  continuance  of  that  supply  ^ 
system.    I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  go  back  to  the  conditions  ^^ 
that  existed  previously.    I  also  felt  that  the  Motor  Transport  Corps 
ought  to  be  part  of  the  Transportation  Corps. 

I  believe  in  a  finance  department.  I  have  never  believed  that  the 
purchasing  officer  ought  to  make  the  payments. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  did  not  get  that. 
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Gen.  GoirrHALS.  I  believe  in  the  finance  department  or  corps.     1 
say  I  have  never  believed  that  the  purchasing  officer  ought  to  U^  ihe 

paying  officer. 

Senator  Warren.  That,  in  practice,  does  not  pan  out,  does  it? 

Gen.  GoETHALS.  Just  at  present  it  does  not. 

Senator  Warren.  That  is  what  I  meant,  just  at  present. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  ehiborate  that  a  little. 

(;en.  (lOETHALs.  The  finance  officer  would  make  payments  for  all 
purchases.  I  think  it  is  bad  practice  to  have  a  purchasing  officer 
of  a  wrijoration  do  the  paying,  and  in  the  case  of  a  corporation 
vou  will  always  find  a  separate  officer  doing  the  paying,  and  you 
Kave  a  separate  check,  and  I  think  the  same  policy  ought  to  be 
followed  in  the  Army. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  contract  by  the  purchasing  de- 
partment ought  to  be  reviewed  ? 

(ren.  (ioETiiAi^.  We  organized  under  the  P.  S.  &  T.  Division  a 
fcoction  to  review  all  contracts;  that  became  necessary.  There  was 
amither  feature  I  took  up  in  connection  with  the  P.  S.  &  T:  that  I 
think  in  the  supply,  so  far  as  the  supply  corps  is  concerned,  that 
all  contracts  for  supplies  ought  to  be  drawn  up  in  consultation 
with  the  finance  officer ;  all  matters  covering  payments  for  contracts 
ought  to  be  taken  up  with  him. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  one  more  thing.  This 
bill  abolishes  the  office  and  depaitment  of  the  Inspector  General. 

Gen.  (lOETiiAM.  There  is  only  one  Inspector  General  now,  and  I 
think  that  could  well  be  done  by  officers  detailed  from  the  General 
Staff.  That  is,  there  is  only  one  officer  permanently  belonging  to 
the  Inspector  General's  Department. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  I  meant  there  was  an  Inspector  General's 
Department,  and  this  bill  abolishes  it. 

(ien.  (ioETHALs.  There  was  some  talk;  there  has  been  talk  ever 
since  the  creation  of  the  General  Staff  of  combining  the  Inspector 
General's  Department  with  the  General  Staff.  This  accomplishes 
tile  sjuiie  i)urpose  and  has  generally  been  regarded  as  favorable  in 
the  Army.    So  I  think  that  change  is  all  right. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  believe  that  there  should  be  an  inde- 
pendent department? 

(ien.  GOETHALS.  No. 

The  C'hairman.  It  would  have  to  be  an  organized  division  of  the 
6taff,  %vould  it  not? 

(ien.  (ioJTTHALs.  It  might  be,  in  order  to  do  the  ordinary  routine 
inspection  that  is  required. 

Senator  Warren.  That  one  permanent  officer  is  getting  pretty 

nearly  his  retirement  age,  is  he  not? 

(ien.  GoETHALjs.  Yes;  he  retires  in  a  few  years.    Special  inspec- 

ions  could  be  made  by  special  inspection  omcers;  and  that  is  done 

ow,  and  not  necessarily  by  officers  of  the  Inspector  General's  Office. 

A     Senator  SuninRUiND.  In  inspecting  accounts  you  detail  some  one 

^  ^m  the  finance  department,  do  you? 

Gen.  GoETiiALS.  Probably  so.  The  Inspector  General's  Deparl- 
lent  had  only  one  or  two  accountants  who  would  actually  make  the 
ispections,  accompanied  by  the  Inspector  General. 
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Senator  Warren.  Is  not  that  department  supposed  to  make  tours 
in  times  of  peace? 

Gen.  Goethals.  Yes.  It  inspects  cemeteries  and  various  organi- 
zations.   Officers  of  the  General  Staff  could  do  that  just  as  well. 

Senator  Warren.  As  it  is  now,  they  simply  appoint  specialists   S 
as  occasion  arises?  " 

The  Chairman.  It  goes  further  than  that.  They  inspect  the 
National  Soldiers'  Home. 

Gen.  Goethals.  Yes;  they  inspect  the  National  Soldiers'  Home 
once  or  twice  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  Then  to  all  intents  and  purposes  we  would  still 
have  an  inspection  department? 

Gen.  Goethals.  Not  as  an  independent  department.  We  would 
have  inspections  nuide  of  the  Army,  hut  not  as  an  independent 
department. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  wondering  whether  it  is  not  a  pretty  healthy 
thing  to  have  a  separate  and  independent  inspection  department.  1 
can  not  see  what  harm  it  does. 

Gen.  Goethals.  It  does  not  do  any  harm. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  think  on  occasions  it  might  be  a  pretty 
healthy  influence. 

Another  proposition  that  has  been  made  here  by  witnesses  before 
the  conunittee  is  that  the  branches  of  the  service,  such  as  Infantry^ 
(^avalrv,  and  Field  Artillery  should  have  service  chiefs.  We  now 
have  a  chief  of  Field  Artillery,  but  no  chief  of  Infantry  and  no 
chief  of  Cavalry. 

(len.  (toethals.  That  has  been  a  standing  fight  ever  since  I 
have  known  anything  about  the  Army:  since  the  organization  of 
the  Coast  Art  i  Her  v.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anv  views  on  that 
subject  at  all. 

Senator  Warren.  That  is  an  old  nut  to  crack. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  mean  to  express? 

(Jen.  (Joethals.  I  mean  to  express.  You  see,  I  have  not  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  Army  since  1907,  and  I  just  came  back  during 
the  war  period  for  15  months,  and  found  my  hands  pretty  full  with 
the  supply  and  embarkation  situation  and  did  not  give  much  at- 
tention to  the  Army  generally.  I  was  always  regarded  as  a  mud 
digger  and  not  nuich  of  a  soldier. 

Senator  Warren.  Yes;  your  duties  were  in  that  department. 

Senator  Thomas.  I  would  like  to  amend  that  by  saymg  you  were 
regarded  as  a  good  deal  of  a  nmd  digger. 

Senator  Sutherland.  It  would  be  better  to  be  a  good  mud  digger 
than  a  poor  soldier. 

Gen.  Goethals.  It  was  only  once  in  my  life  I  thought  I  was  a 
soldier  and  I  got  rather  a  shock  later  in  life. 

Senator  New.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  General  if  he  has  had  oppor- 
tunity to  look  over  the  bill  2693,  providing  for  the  establishment  o^ 
a  department  of  aeronautics,  and,  if  so,  whether  he  has  any  ideas  t^ 
expreas  on  that. 

Gen.  (tOEthals.  I  came  before  a  Senate  committee  in  1917*  and 
advocated  a  department  of  aeronautics. 

Senator  New.  If  you  have  any  particular  suggestions  to  make 
concerning  that,  the  committee  would  like  very  much  to  hear  them. 
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(len.  GoKTHALS.  I  do  not  exactly  see  how  you  are  going  to  separate 
Army  aeronautics  from  the  Army  itself.  I  think  the  department  of 
aeronautics  which  would  take  hold  of  experimentation  of  all  kinds, 
laboratory  work  and  field  work  and  experimental  work  for  the 
development  of  the  best  types  of  motors  and  planes 

Senator  New.  And  production? 

Gen.  GoethaIjS  (continuing).  And  production  would  be  all  right. 
The  needs  of  the  Army  would  have  to  be  considered,  and  naturally 
n  department  of  this  kind  would  do  that.  The  needs  of  the  Navy 
would  also  be  considered,  and  then  the  commercial  system.  The 
Government  has  got  to  take  hold  of  aeronautics  and  do  some- 
thing.   Private  capital  will  not  do  it. 

Senator  New.  Is  not  the  situation  such  that  private  capital  can  not 
do  it? 

Gen.  GrOETUALS.  It  can  not  do  it ;  no. 

Senator  New.  And,  that  being  true,  it  follows  as  a  necessary  se- 
quence that  the  Government  has  to  do  something  or  the  industry  is 
going  to  go  out  of  existence,  so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned  ? 

Gen.  GoETHALS.  Yes ;  so  that  the  creation  of  a  department  would 
assist  in  that  way.  There  must  be  a  branch  of  the  military  service, 
the  Aviation  Corps,  that  must  always  exist;  but  I  do  not  see  why 
all  the  experimental  work  should  be  conducted  for  the  Army  and 
the  Navy  and  the  Post  Office  Department  or  any  other  branch  of  the 
Govenmient,  They  all  ought  to  oe  concentrated  under  one  head,  and 
the  needs  of  the  Navy  should  be  looked  after  by  this  central  depart- 
ment; and  the  needs  of  the  Army  and  the  other  branches  of  the 
Government  the  same  way.  There  would  be  economy  in  it,  and  the 
results  secured  ought  to  be  good. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  not  well  imagine  that  this  warfare  in  the 
air  is  going  to  be  such  an  important  feature  of  future  warfare  that 
before  long  we  will  be  establishing  a  military  academy  to  train  men 
for  that  service? 

Gen.  GoETHALS.  I  should  not  wonder,  but  that  would  not  affect  the 
general  proposition  as  outlined  here,  where  all  the  experimental 
work  and  the  development  is  done  outside,  with  the  assistance  of 
details  from  the  Army  aviation  and  the  Navy  aviation. 

(Whereupon,  at  3.55  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  sub- 
ject to  call  of  chairman.) 
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FRIDAY,  OCTOBEB  3,   1919. 

United  States  Senate. 

SUBCOMMITl^EE  ON    MILITARY    AfFAIRS, 

The  subcoinmitee  met  pursuant  to  tlie  call  of  the  chairman,  at 
2.15  o'clock  p.  m.,  in  the  commitee  i-ooni,  Capitol,  Senator  James 
W.  Wadsworth.  jr.,  pre^siding. 

Present:  Senators  Wadsworth  (chairman).  New,  Fletcher,  Fre- 
linphuysen,  and  C^iamberlain. 

Also  prei^ent:  Mr.  Howard  H.  Gross  president  Universal  Military 
Training  League,  and  Bishop  Samuel  Fallows. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

STATEMENT  OF  BEV.  SAHXnEX  FALLOWS,  BISHOP  BEFOBHED 

EPISCOPAL  CHTJBCH,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  your  views,  Bishop,  on 
the  question  of  univei'sal  military  training. 

Mr.  Gross.  I  think  he  had  better  state  the  positions  he  has  held. 
It  is  rather  an  interesting  record. 

Bisliop  Fallows.  I  am  presiding  bishop  of  the  Reformed  Epis- 
copal Church ;  mustered  out  brigacUer  general  of  the  Civil  War  and 
cl»aplain-in-chief  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Eepublic,  and  chap- 
lain in  chief  of  the  Blue  and  Gray  Legion ;  department  commander 
of  the  Grand  Army  for  the  State  of  Illinois;  and  the  department 
commander  of  the  I^oyal  Ijegion  of  the  State  of  Illinois;  president 
of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee ;  president  of  the  Grant 
Memorial  Commi.ssion  authorized  by  CongrevSs  to  complete  and 
dedicate  the  monument  to  Gen.  Grant  in  the  Botanical  Gardens 
here.  I  was  professor-elect  of  the  Univei'sity  of  Wisconsin:  regent 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin;  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion of  Wisconsin:  president  of  the  Illinois  Wesleyan  University: 
and  for  21  yeai's  the  president  of  the  board  of  manaffei-s  of  the 
THipr^is  State  Reformatory,  during  which  time  I  helped  parole 
nearly  10,000  young  men.  Perhaps  that  is  a  sufficient  Enumeration 
without  any  other. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  a  bill  before  us  here,  in  fact  two  bills, 
tnd  in  each  of  them  the  principle  of  universal  military  training 
js  contained.  We  would  like  to  have  your  observations  on  that 
ihase  of  our  problems. 

Bishop  Fallows.  I  will  say,  to  begin  with,  I  am  most  thoroughly 
11  favor  of  the  substance  of  the  bills  which  have  been  presented 
efore  the  Senate  and  the  House  committees  on  military- vocational 
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training  for  young  men.  I  had  occasion,  of  course,  in  niy  life,  to 
know  the  beneficial  effect  of  academic  education  along  with  partial 
military  training  in  the  past,  in  connection  with  the  universities 
with  which  I  have  been  connected,  and  I  have  seen  its  beneficial 
effects  in  the  Illinois  State  Reformatory.  I  was  connected  with  that 
institution  for  21  years,  as  I  have  stated,  and  during  eight  of  those 
years  we  had  nearly  1 ,500  young  men,  and  during  that  time  we  had 
inilitary  instruction,  two  battalions  of  600  young  men  each,  who 
were  uniformed  and  equipped  with  muskets,  without,  of  course, 
ammunition,  and  the  beneficial  effect  upon  them  and  the  institution 
was  marked  in  every  particular.  The  reason  why  the  policy  of 
military  training  was  not  carried  out  longer  was  because  there  were 
some  people  on  the  outside  who  said,  "  You  are  j^eriling  your  disci- 
pline, the  lives  of  your  officers  are  in  danger  in  giving  to  over  1,000 
young  men  these  arms;  they  could  overpower  you,"  and  all  that. 
Not  a  single  disturbance  took  place  in  the  ongoing  of  the  institution 
during  that  time. 

This  was  before  the  Spanish- American  War.  A  second  lieutenant 
from  the  Regular  Army  came  to  the  board,  as  I  was  presiding,  and 
said,  "  We  Imow  you  have  got  a  lot  of  fine  young  fellows  here,  and 
we  have  learned  that  they  have  been  having  military  drill,  and  we 
are  in  need  of  young  men  who  have  been  trained  in  military  matters 
in  the  Regular  Army.  Will  you  parole  to  us,  to  me,  as  representing 
the  Regular  Army,  40  or  50  oi  your  young  fellows? 

Well,  we  could  do  it,  because  the  reformatory  was  not  a  penal 
institution,  as  the  State  prisons  are,  and  we  could  parole  them,  and 
the  boys  would  not  lose  caste  in  the  Army,  and  so  no  stigma  would 
be  attached  to  them  if  they  went. 

We  let  them  go,  and  wo  learned  in  a  very  short  time  aft-erwards  that 
nearly  every  one  of  those  young  fellows  had  been  promoted  to  be 
corporals  or  sergeants  in  the  Regular  Army,  and  went  to  the  front 
with  the  Spanish- American  troops. 

Senator  Fletcher.  About  what  was  their  ages.  Bishop  ? 

Bisho])  Fallows.  About  18  would  be  the  average  age  of  those 
young  fellows.  We  were  empowered  by  the  law  of  the  State  at  that 
time  to  take  young  fellows  from  10  to  21  years  of  age.  Afterwards 
the  law  was  amended  so  that  the  younger  ages  were  excluded,  and 
they  extended  the  age  to  25,  but  their  ages  then  were  about  18  or  19, 
so  that  they  were  well  fitted  for  military  duties. 

They  came  there  from  the  slums  of  Chicago  and  from  other  parts 
of  the  State,  committed  for  almost  every  offense  known  to  the  law, 
and  yet  being  minors,  they  were  not  held  to  be  guilty  of  the  same 
crimes  which  an  adult  person  would  commit. 

Since  then  we  had,  through  the  board  of  education  in  Chicago,  an 
advisory  board  of  five  gentlemen,  of  which  I  was  one,  appointed  by 
that  board  to  take  into  consideration  the  uniforming  or  our  5,000 
high-school  boys  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Gross.  It  was  before  the  war? 

Bishop  Falix)ws.  Before  we  got  into  it;  yes.  There  was  a  ffood 
deal  of  opposition  to  it  on  the  part  of  the  women  of  the  city  and  the 
mothers  of  these  boys^  and  on  the  part  of  the  Federation  of  Labor. 
We  had  a  very  hot  discussion  with  the  leaders  of  the  Labor  Party 
in  Chicago  on  the  subject.  They  were  very  fierce  against  the  move- 
ment and  said,  "  You  are  simply  uniforming  and  arming  these  boys 
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to  shoot  US  if  any  labor  difficulty  should  occur.''    Ot  course  we  told 
them  that  was  not  the  intention  at  all. 

We  had  these  boys,  a  whole  lot  of  them,  march  through  the  loop 
portion  of  the  city  of  Chicago  in  their  civilian  clothes,  and  large 
uumbei-s  of  the  city  turned  out  to  see  them.  The  mothei-s  were  there. 
Tlien  the  board  of  education  went  on  without  any  regard  to  the 
clamor,  which  was  raised,  and  put  the  uniforms  on  the  boys,  gave 
them  their  muskets,  and  marched  them  again  through  the  loop  dis- 
trict Then  thousands  and  thousands  viewed  their  marching.  The 
mothers  were  there  and  the  labor  men  were  there.  Well,  pretty 
much  all  the  multitude  were  ( onvcrted.  There  was  scarcely  any  op- 
position manifested.  Before  this  measure  was  carried  out  there 
were  800  women,  the  brainy  women  of  the  State,  representing  various 
dubs,  and  literary  and  benevolent  societies,  and  so  forth.  Out  of 
the  800  709  voted  against  this  proposition.  One  lady,  president  of 
The  Ladies'  Association  of  one  of  my  churches  voted  in  favor  of  it. 
Then,  as  I  said,  came  the  reversion  of  feeling,  and  the  almost  if  not 
entirely  unanimous  feeling  was  in  the  other  direction. 

Tliese  bills,  or  the  substance  of  the  bills  that  are  before  you,  pro- 
nde  that  the  boys  shall  go  for  training,  not  for  service,  but  for 
training  simply  in  cantonments,  and  with  that  training  to  take  their 
vocational  studies  as  far  as  possible  for  their  life's  work.  But  they 
are  not  to  be  used  as  these  labor  men  feared  at  the  beginning  of  the 
training  of  our  high  school  boys  to  come  into  the  military  ranks; 
and  be  used  for  strikes,  or  anything  of  the  kind.  The^'  are  not  to 
do  police  duty.  They  are  simply  to  be  trained  for  service,  and  that 
is  as  far  as  we  go,  waiting  for  any  emergency  that  may  arise  to  call 
these  young  fellows  into  action,  or  into  the  service  of  the  State  in  a 
militar}'  direction. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  would  have  to  be  done  by  subsequent 
congressional  action  ? 

Bishop  Falu)ws.  Of  course,  it  would  have  to  be  done  by  your 
supreme  body,  which  is  the  supremest  body,  of  course,  except  per- 
haps the  Supreme  Court,  in  our  political  organization. 

5fow,  from  every  point  of  view,  it  seems  to  me  there  can  be  no 
obje<*tion  to  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  In  the  first 
place,  these  young  fellows  get  a  good  physical  development  to  begin 
with,  and  then  they  are  taught  all  the  fundamental  j)rinciples  which 
every  young  man  ought  to  be  taught,  self-respect,  respect  of  others, 
obe(fience  to  law,  instant  ol)ediance,  and  to  come  together  as  repn»sen- 
titives  of  one  great  union  on  a  purely  democratic  basis  and  be  in 
every  way  fitted  for  the  duties  of  citizenship. 

I  do  not  see  any  alloy  in  the  pure  gold. 

Mr.  Gross.  What  about  crime? 

Bishop  Fau^)WS.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  not  a  bit»  as 
this  militai-v  discipline  in  our  institutions  shows,  that  if  these  young 
fellows,  liefore  they  came  in,  had  bwm  subject  to  a  similar  treat- 
ment they  never  would  have  been  inside  at  all.  I  thoroughly  believe 
that  almost  all  of  the  10,000  that  I  came  in  contact  with  as  presi- 
dent of  the  board,  that  four-fifths  of  those  young  chaps  would  have 
kept  out  of  mischief  and  instead  of  being  a  burden  to  the  State 
would  be  numbered  among  its  productive  elements. 

ITien  I  have  taken  a  good  deal  of  pains  to  find  out  what  the  pulse 
of  pablic  opinion  is  on  the  subject,  and  I  can  speak  with  a  good 
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(leal  of  assurance,  that  the  p-eat  majority  of  the  clei^rj'  of  the  country 
are  in  favor  of  it,  and  the  medical  men  are  unanimous  almost  in 
favor  of  it,  and  the  Army  is  in  favor  of  it,  and  I  have  taken  special 
pains  to  get  the  opinions  of  these  yoimg  fellows  who  have  come 
from  abroad,  who  have  been  a  part  of  the  4,000,000  who  have  been 
selected  and  sent  to  the  front  are  generally  in  favor  of  it,  and  this  ( 
is  true  while  they  have  had  enough  of  war,  as  all  soldiers  in  a  country 
like  ours  have  enough  when  the  war  is  over,  and  do  not  want  any 
more  of  it.  I  presume  that  three  out  of  four  of  these  young  fellows 
are  going  to  compose  the  American  Legion,  just  as  we  composed  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and  the  Confederate  Veterans  years 
ago.  Many  of  them  say  that  it  is  a  benefit  in  every  respect^for  a 
young  man  to  have  had  the  military  training  that  the}'^  have  had, 
and  while  they  have  done  their  duty  and  do  not  want  any  more  of 
it,  they  think  it  is  the  l)est  thing  that  can  be  done  to  train  these 
young  boys  that  are  now  coming  up. 

Senator  Chamijerlain.  There  is  op|X)sition  to  it.  Where  does 
that  opposition  come  from,  do  you  think?  What  is  the  source  of  the 
opposition  ? 

Bishop  Faixows.  Well,  I  can  hardly  analyze  the  sources  of  oppo- 
sition, except  that  there  is  a  misapprehension  of  the  effect  of  this 
training,  xhey  are  apprehensive  of  what  they  term  the  development 
of  the  spirit  of  militarism  or  the  militaristic  spirit  in  the  comnumity, 
but  that  comes,  I  am  sure,  from  the  uninformed  and  unenlightened. 

Of  course,  you  gentlemen  know,  as  well  as  I  know,  that  it  is  just 
as  remote  as  light  is  from  darkness  that  the  American  Nation  will 
ever  be  infected  with  the  spirit  of  militarism,  because  militarism  is 
the  rule  of  a  state  by  soldiers  or  military  forces.  That  is  militarism 
in  its  essential  nature. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Bishop,  a  large  standing 
army  is  much  more  dangerous  from  that  standpoint  than  a  large 
trained  citizen  force? 

Bishop  Fallows.  Yes;  and  yet  you  know,  Senator,  that  whatever 
standing  army  Congress  may  determine — I  hope  it  will  not  determine 
too  large  a  standing  army;  we  do  not  want  too  many  soldiers;  we 
want  just  enough  to  keep  the  peace  at  all  times  and  present  a  re- 
spectable showing  to  the  nations  outside — ^but  the  idea  that  any  army 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  will  create  can  come  here  to 
Washington  and  dominate  the  policy  of  the  country,  which  is  mili- 
tarism, is  absolutely  inconceivable,  in  my  judgment. 

Senator  New.  Do  you  not  find  that  there  is  a  widespread  confusion 
of  ideas  as  between  military  training  and  military  service? 

Bishop  Fallows.  Surely. 

Senator  New.  The  public,  some  large  part  of  it,  seems  to  feel  that 
training  means  service. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Compulsory  service. 

Senator  New.  (\)mpulsory  service.     They  confuse  the  two  things? 

Bishop  Falix)ws.  1  es.  M; 

Senator  New.  And  my  observation  has  been  that  most  of  the  objec-  W 
tion  to  it  comes  from  the  wrong  impression  that  is  conveyed  to  so 
many  minds  by  tlie  use  of  the  term. 

Senator  FiJ-rrcHER.  I  do  not  know  how  far  that  extends  among 
labor  organizations,  but  I  have  been  getting  resolutions  from  various 
hibor  unions  opposing  universal  training  and  universal  service,  and 
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whether  that  is  widespread  or  not  I  do  not  know,  or  whether  it  comes 
j«st  from  local  unions  here  and  there,  but  that  same  idea,  I  rather 
think,  comes  from  certain  unions. 

Mr.  Gross.  Senator,  permit  me  to  say  this,  that  two  months  ago 
I  was  invited  to  a  luncheon  at  which  there  wei-e  eight  gentlemen,  two 
very  prominent  labor  men,  the  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and 
the  publisher  of  the  Daily  News,  and  a  man  high  in  high  military 
circles,  myself  and  one  other,  and  these  labor  men  said,  "  Weil,  now 
we  think  the  country  should  be  in  a  position  of  preparedness,  able  to 
defend  itself  from  aggression,  but  we  do  not  like  this  idea  of  making 
soldiers  out  of  our  boys  and  subjecting  them  to  the  Articles  of  War, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing." 

We  discussed  that  matter  from  half  past  1  until  4  o'clock,  and  when 
we  got  through  this  principal  labor  leader,  who  is  very  close  to  Sam 
Gompei's,  one  of  his  closest  friends,  said,  "  Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  en- 
tirely in  accord  with  military  training  as  you  have  described  it  and 
am  willing  to  do  anything  I  can  to  help  it  along,"  but,  he  said,  "  In 
labor  circles  we  have  a  refractory  element,  guided  many  times  by  im- 
pulse, and  they  start  off  and  go  in  a  reckless  way,  and  sometimes  you 
can  not  head  them,"  but,  he  said,  "  I  will  do  what  I  can."  He  has 
been  doing  it,  helping  me  in  getting  this  before  some  of  his  associates. 

What  we  diflferentiated  was  this,  that  the  men  put  into  training  do 
Tiot  go  into  the  Army  at  all ;  thejr  are  trained  and  sent  home  and  go 
into  the  industries,  and  the  vast  difference  between  training  and  serv- 
ice. Then  the  other  man,  two  weeks  later,  went  down  to  Blooming- 
ton  at  the  State  federation  of  labor  meeting,  and  an  extreme  Socialist 
brought  in  a  resolution  condemning  universal  military  training.  He 
at  once  took  issue  with  it,  had  it  referred  back  to  the  committee  and 
revamped  in  such  a  way  that  it  was  rather  helpful  than  otherwise, 
and  he  did  that  because  he  came  to  understand  it. 

This  is  a  campaign  of  education,  and  I  am  working  with  the  labor 
I)eople  with  good  prospect  of  help,  but  right  now  they  are  all  torn 
up  over  other  matters  and  you  can  not  get  a  hearing.  It  is  the  same 
as  the  people  and  the  press,  they  are  burdened  with  this  question  of 
the  peace  ti-eaty  and  the  like,  so  you  can  hardly  get  a  hearing.  Ex- 
cuse me,  I  just  wanted  to  make  that  point  plain. 

Senator  Fletcher.  In  regard  to  the  time,  the  reorganization  bill 
only  provides  for  three  months,  and  Senator  Chamberlain's  bill  pro- 
vides for  six  months.    What  have  you  to  say  about  that? 

BisYiop  Falix>W8.  I  would  say  emphatically,  Senator,  that  six 
Jiwnths  IS  better  tlian  three.  Of  coui'se,  you  can  do  a  good  deal  with 
lads  f^ving  them  12  weeks'  training. 

Senator  Flbiciier.  If  you  give  them  only  three  months,  you  do 
not  fcet  unv  vocational  training;  you  onlv  get  the  militarv  training, 
I  take  it  ^ 

Bishop  Faixows.  That  is  all.  The  major  pait  of  the  ti-aining 
would  l>e  military  in  that  period.  With  six  months  it  .seems  to  me 
that  would  be  a  far  better  period  than  three  months  in  every  respect 
for  young  men.  It  takes  some  time  to  get  accustomed  to  the  sur- 
rotmdings.  You  must  allow  for  that,  a  week  or  two  weeks  or  what- 
ever it  may  be,  to  get  ufied  to  the  atmosphere.  Then  the  six  months 
of  the  vocational  training  is,  of  course,  more  valuable  than  three 
months.     We  know  that  as  a  postulate  in  education. 
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Senator  Chamberlain.  Bishop  Fallows,  there  is  another  tliing^ 
that  you  have  not  suggested.  You  have  noticed,  doubtless,  that  the 
joung  men  who  were  selected  for  military  service  were  in  a  very 
large  degree  afflicted  with  social  diseases. 

Bishop  Fallows.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Chamberijvix.  Do  you  not  think  that  much  of  that  could     { 
be  obviated  if  young  men  had  opportunity  to  go  into  cantomnents 
and  receive  instructions  on  sanitation  and  hygiene  from  a  moral 
standpoint? 

Bishop  Fallows.  Most  assuredly. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  They  are  young  men,  many  of  them,  who 
never  liad  heard  of  these  diseases;  under  the  old  system  of  enlist- 
ment they  would  not  take  a  man  into  the  Army  who  was  so  afflicted, 
but  under  this  selective  service  law  tliey  took  them  in,  and  not  only 
did  they  restore  them  to  useful  life,  but  taught  them  from  a  moral 
standpoint  the  evils  of  intemperate  social  life. 

Bishop  Fallows.  Ves.  That  is  going  on  now.  All  the  fellows 
who  have  not  gone  into  the  Army,  have  the  sociological  featuiiis 
presented  by  the  military  authorities. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  The  most  remarkable  stiitement  1  heard 
from  a  conmianding  officer  over  there  was  that  when  he  demobilized 
his  men  that  occupied  a  place  in  the  army  of  occupation,  out  of 
^8,000  men  there  were  only  12  men  that  were  afflicted  with  these 
diseases  and  he  said  that  came  from  tl>e  competent  lecturing  of 
officers  of  the  different  smaller  units. 

Mr.  Gross.  Right  in  that  connection,  (ieneral  Leonard  Wooil  told 
me  in  his  cantonments  out  there  witli  more  than  40,000  men  and 
nearly  10,000  of  them  afflicted  with  those  diseases,  that  after  thi-ee 
months  only  six  new  cases  developed  and  most  of  those  other  fel- 
lows had  been  cleaned  up.  It  was  of  wonderful  effect  in  that  very 
view,  teaching  the  young  men  personal  hygiene  and  cleanliness  and 
high  thinking  and  high  living. 

Bishop  Fallows.  As  I  said,  take  it  fi-om  any  angle  and  there  is 
nothing  but  benefit  to  accrue.  In  the  first  place  the  individual,  and 
then  the  associated  individuals,  and  thus  the  whole  community,  the 
.\jnerican  citizenship. 

The  (^iiair^ian.  At  what  age  would  you  suggest  beginning  their 
training? 

Bishop  Fallows.  I  think  the  bills  which  you  have  under  considera- 
tion nuike  in  the  nineteenth  year.  I  would  begin,  if  if  were  my 
own  subject  for  determination,  at  an  earlier  age,  but  to  remove 
all  posible  objections  I  think  the  nineteenth  year  is  about  the  age. 
A  young  fellow  then  is  coming  to  the  age  of  self-consciousness.  It 
takes  him  pretty  nearly  that  length  of  time  to  realize  that  he  is  him- 
self, and  then  the  development  goes  on.  He  is  fitted  then  to  carry  u 
musket,  if  necessarv  to  carrv  his  accouterments  on  his  shoulder,  and 
stand  up  under  whatever  load  may  be  put  upon  him. 

Senator  Xew.  I  was  going  to  ask  how  long  a  time  yon  thought  it^ 
necessary  for  proper  training.  W 

Bishop  Fallows.  I  should  say  six  months,  that  is  a  very  happy 
medium,  I  think,  because  a  young  fellow  can  get  all  the  essentitils 
of  military  training,  all  the  esesntial  rudiments  in  that  time,  and 
be  ready  when  called  upon  to  take  his  place  in  line  without  goins: 
through  the  experienc<e  of  an  awkward  squad,  because  every  soldier 
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has  to  be  trained  and  disciplined  that  way.  That  is  all  anticipated 
by  this  treatment. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  With  your  experience  with  young  men,  if 
yofu  were  at  the  head  of  an  industrial  establishment,  and  had,  we  will 
say,  to  select  10  young  men  to  start  them  in  business,  where  would 
you  look  to  find  the  best  material,  among  those  who  have  had  mili- 
ttLTY  training  or  among  those  w^ho  have  grown  u])  without  it? 

Bi*^hop  Fallows.  Those  who  had  military  training. 

Senator  Chambkrl.\in.  Why? 

Bishop  Falix)W8.  Because  they  are,  in  the  military  parlance,  bet- 
ter set  up  young  fellows  to  begin  with,  more  square  shouldered; 
they  are  more  amenable  to  rules  and  orders,  more  prompt  in  obe- 
dience, more  alert  in  taking  in  things  and  carrying  out  orders. 
Naturally  more  so. 

Senator  Nkw.  Thev  would  learn  more  about  men,  too,  would  thev 
not? 

Bishop  Fallows.  Far  more. 

Senator  Chamberl.\in.  Aad  know  more  aboui  how  to  command 
than  men  who  had  not  had  the  training? 

Bishop  Fallows.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  think  a  period  of  six  months  would 
affe.t  the  educational  institutions  of  the  country? 

Bishop  Falix)ws.  You  mean  the  higher  institutions  i 

The  Chairman.  Such  as  the  collegetr. 

Bishop  Fallows.  If  you  take  the  young  men  of  19,  which  is  the 
contemplated  age,  the  nineteenth  year,  which  is  between  18  and  19, 
I  do  not  think  it  would  have  any  serious  effect  on  the  colleges  and 
universities  who  take  young  men  of  that  age  and  ut  u  little  older — a 
few  take  them  a  little  younger.  But  this  training  would  be  in  line 
with  them«  not  antagonistic  to  them.  Take  my  own  university,  of 
Wisconsin.  It  sent,  I  think,  nearly  5,()00  young  men  to  the  front. 
The  State  has  now  passed  a  law  giving  $30  a  month  to  every  Wis- 
consin returned  soldier  who  attends  the  university,  and  fi'ee  tuition. 

Senator  Fletcher.  For  how  long? 

Bishop  Fallows.  A  complete  course  to  graduation. 

Senator  Cilvmberlain.  Would  not  the  univei^sities,  too,  if  the 
system  became  a  general  one,  fit  their  curriculum  into  the  courses 
prescribed  in  the  cantonment? 

Bi.sliop  Faijx)W8.  Oh,  yes;  there  will  come  about  a  coordinfition, 
because  the  universities  are  just  as  wide-awake  on  the  subject  as 
anyone  can  be.  They  are  in  favor,  so  far  as  I  could  find  out,  taking 
my  own  university  and  the  three  others  I  have  been  connected  with. 
I  have  recently  lieen  president  of  the  alunmi  association  in  Chi- 
rago:  all  the  young  fellows  that  I  have  been  brought  in  contact 
with  are  thoroughly  in  favor  of  the  idea  of  this  preluuinary  train- 

g.    Then,  you  know,  in  most  of  the  State  universities  they  have 

nd  grants  and  give  military  instruction  to  their  classes  in  the 

fjphomore  and  jimior  year,  and  perhaps  in  the  freshman  year, 
hey  are  thoroughly  imbued,  all  of  these  leading  educators,  with 
B  importance  of  some  kind  of  military  training  for  the  young  men 
connection  with  their  university  courses. 

Senator  Fletcher.  They  would  have  three  months'  vacation  be- 
een  the  tarms.    You  could  use  that  all  right  in  training  camps. 
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AV(  uld  the  university  be  willing  to  give  the  young  man  credit  for 
the  other  three  months  of  his  course? 

Bishop  Fallows.  As  I  say,  I  think  a  coordination  could  be  se- 
cured. I  remember  during  the  Civil  War  the  senior  classes  of  the 
university  were  graduated  on  the  field ;  they  gave  them  the  last  three 
months  of  their  terms.  Some  of  the  universities  and  colleges  dur- 
ing this  war  have  done  the  same.  So  that  I  do  not  have  any  fear 
w^liatever  but  that  there  would  be  a  complete  coordination  between 
this  preliminary  system  of  training  and  the  higher  training  which 
the  universities  would  carry  out. 

Mr.  Gross.  Bishop,  Senator  Chamberlain's  bill,  which  was  intro- 
duced some  time  ago,  provided  that  all  l)oys  taking  training  in  the 
universities  that  were  acceptable  to  the  Secretary  of  War  would  be 
accepted  as  a  credit  of  three  months,  which  would  reduce  it  to  three 
months. 

Bishop  Fallows.  Yes:  we  may  take  it  for  gi'anted  that  the  uni- 
versities are  in  sympathy  with  any  well  thought  out  effort  to  train 
the  young  men.  They  see  the  importance  of  not  merely  the  physical 
training  in  athletic  areas,  but  of  military  discipline,  which  carries 
with  it  all  the  athletic  work  which  the  university  does  on  the  base- 
ball or  the  football  campus. 

Mr.  Gross.  Only  22  men  play  football',  and  the  others  stay  on  the 
side  lines? 

Bishop  Fallows.  I  have  rooted,  but  I  have  never  played. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  have  seen  a  number  of  young  men  who 
have  come  back.  Bishop,  who  were  attending  college  in  a  perfunctory 
sort  of  way  when  they  left,  but  they  have  come  back  more  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  necessity  of  securing  an  education. 

Bishop  Fallows.  Yes. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  know  one  young  man,  who  is  a  lieutenant 
in  the  Regular  Arifty,  who  is  very  anxious  now  to  complete  his  edu- 
cation.   He  said  he  had  seen  the  necessity  to  know  more. 

Bishop  Fallow^s.  As  illustrating  that,  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
is  now  getting  an  enrollment  of  10,000  young  men,  4,000  of  whom 
have  been  in  the  service,  and  are  discharged  and  are  in  the  State 
and  are  eligible  to  appointment  under  that  law. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Do  you  not  think  they  will  learn  to  take  a 
more  serious  view  of  life? 

Bishop  Fallows.  Oh,  they  have,  and  the  very  fact  of  their  going 
back  shows  that.  Then  any  number  of  young  men  in  the  Civil  War. 
just  as  soon  as  that  war  was  over — of  course  you  know  how  young 
fellows  were  that  went  in,  there  were  104,987  that  were  only  15  years 
of  age,  and  231,051  that  were  16,  and  844,891  that  were  17  years  of 
nfi^e  and  under,  and  1,151,438  that  were  18  years  and  under.  Now, 
when  the  war  was  over,  which  lasted  longer  than  this  war  did  for 
us  in  years,  numbers  of  them  went  back,  became  lawyers,  ministers, 
business  men.  They  w^ent  to  college  or  the  business  colleges  or  the 
hiw  schools  and  graduated.  So  that  this  idea  of  military  trainin^^ 
is  not  going  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  the  great  work  of  the  edu^ 
cation  of  the  American  people.  It  is  going  to  facilitate*  help  it  for- 
ward. 

Senator  Fletcher.  What  effect  do  you  think  it  will  have  on  the 
industries,  taking  the  men  out,  say,  for  six  months  in  a  year? 
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Bishop  Falxows.  Of  course,  the  vocational  training,  the  curricu- 
lum of  studies  that  will  be  arranged,  so  that  as  far  as  possible  they 
will  be  following  the  preliminary  studies  for  their  life  work.  Engi- 
neering and  mechanics,  and  everything  that  pertains  to  the  indus- 
tries, and  agriculture  of  the  nation  will  be  taught. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Let  me  suggest,  Bishop,  I  see  by  the 
papers — ^I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  true  or  not — that  universities 
now  are  segregating  young  men  from  a  psychological  standpoint  to 
ascertain  what  they  are  best  fitted  for  in  life,  and  advising  them  tak- 
ing an  education  along  that  particular  line. 

Bishop  FALiiOws.  Yes,  you  know  the  new  era  in  education,  it  is 
oomparatively  new,  I  would  say  within  4  or  5  years,  certainly 
10  years,  has  been  to  the  vocational  side,  the  practical  side  of  edu- 
cation. Those  oi  us  who  are  older  than  the  younger  generation  know 
how  the  training  in  a  college  or  university  was  entirely  distinct  from 
the  practical  side  of  life.  Again,  my  own  University  of  Wisconsin- 
pardon  me  for  referring  to  that—it  was  the  pioneer  of  all  universi- 
ties of  the  world  in  making  education  thoroughly  practical.  We 
received  the  agricultural  land  grant.  I  was  then  one  of  the  regents  of 
the  university.  I  saw  the  first  things  that  were  planted  in  the  little 
area  near  the  university  proper.  I  began  instruction  to  everything 
pertaining  to  agriculture  as  well  as  the  mechanical  arts.  And  now, 
m  all  directions,  the  trend  of  education  is  in  the  direction  of  the 
practical.  The  question  is,  "  What  is  your  culture  worth  to  me  ?  " 
That  is  what  a  young  man  is  asking,  and  the  universities  and  colleges 
are  meeting  the  demand ;  all  of  them. 

Senator  Chamberi*ain.  I  have  noticed  that  discussed  in  the  press 
somewhere  and  I  wondered  if  it  was  true. 

Bishop  Faixows.  Yes,  it  is.  In  former  universities  training  noth- 
ing was  taught  but  the  ancient  classics  and  belles-lettres,  rhetoric, 
philosophv,  logic,  and  so  on.  Nothing  cIfc.  At  that  time  electricity 
was  simply  taught  by  i-evolving  a  glass  wheel  in  an  envelope  of  silk 
and  developing  sparks.  Chemistry  was  taught  simply  in  a  perfunc- 
tory way ;  there  were  some  simj>le  experiments  performed.  The  trend 
of  education  to-day  is  in  the  right  direction. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  To  find  out  first  what  a  man  is  fitted  for, 
then  .teach  him  how  to  do  it  ? 

Bikhop  Fallows.  Teach  him  how  to  do  it,  at  the  same  time  not  to 
forget  to  give  him  an  education  that  will  make  him  sympathetic  in 
the  broad  field  of  knowledge  with  his  fellow  men;  that  is  the  idea  of 
modem  education. 

The  very  best  that  has  been  thought  out  can  be  applied  to  the  edu- 
(utional  training  that  shall  be  given,  with  military  training,  keep- 
ing in  view  in  educating  the  young  man,  you  are  not  going  to  take  him 
out  of  the  protective  areas  of  life,  instead,  you  are  going  to  fit  him 
for  the  very  thing  that  will  give  him  bread  and  butter  to  begin  with 
and  develop*  the  industries  of  the  country. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  have  considered,  have  you,  the  expense  of 
this  training? 

Bishop  Fallows.  Yes. 

Senator  Flettciter.  That  is  an  item  that  impresses  us  very  much, 
whether  the  country  would  look  with  favor  on  the  expenditure  or 
'Something  like  $800,000,000  a  year. 
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The  Chairmax.  That  was  in  the  Regular  Army. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  It  was  about  $94,000,000  estimated  for 
llie  univei-sal  training. 

Senator  Fletcher.  I  was  taking  in  the  whole. 

The  Chairman.  The  whole  was  $900,000,000.  g 

Bishop  ^''allows.  Of  course  you  know  we  American  people  have  * 
loarnod  to  think  in  billions  and  not  in  millions,  to  begin  with.  I 
remember  that  the  president  of  the  Bankers'  Association  of  the 
United  States  was  in  Chicago  during  the  war.  He  said,  "  Gentlemen, 
the  wealth  of  the  United  States  is  f^20,000,000,000."  Then  he  went 
on  to  say,  "  If  it  is  necessary  to  win  this  war,  we  will  spend  every 
dollar  of  our  wealth  sooner  than  be  crushed."  We  spent  pretty 
nearly  one-tenth  of  it. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  We  have  spent  a  tenth: 

Bishop  Falloavs.  Of  course  a  lot  of  that  has  gone  into  smoke,  and 
in  different  ways,  but  the  winning  of  the  war  was  worth  it.  The 
expense  of  this  movement,  why,  we  should  not  feel  it ! 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Bishop,  I  think  the  question  is  not  to 
convince  the  committee  of  the  necessity  of  military  training,  but  to 
convince  the  country  of  it. 

Bishop  Faixows.  Precisely. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  And  tho  reaction  against  it  is  going  to 
be  the  people  at  home  who  are  opi)ose(l  to  it,  particularly  because 
they  are  ignorant  of  its  benefits.  I  think  it  is  like  all  other  gi-eat 
movements,  which,  practically,  radically  change  the  policy  of  the 
country,  that  you  have  got  to  educate  the  people  to  the  necessity 
of  it.  Now,  in  your  country,  how  tar  have  you  observed,  not  among 
the  educational  people,  not  among  the  boys  wlio  come  to  your  in- 
stitution, but  among  the  working  chisses  and  the  ])usiness  classes  of 
the  country,  the  taxpayei*s,  have  you  noticed  any  sentiment  for  it 
and  what  has  been  done  along  educational  lines? 

Bishop  FALunvs.  I  will  let  Mr.  (irross,  who  is  the  president  of 
the  movement,  answer  that  question.  But  I  can  say  in  advance  of 
wliat  he  is  going  to  say,  that  most  earnest  and  widespread  efforts 
have  been  made  to  educate  the  people,  the  connnon  people,  the  ones 
to  whom  you  refer,  and  Mr.  (Jross  can  si)eak  far  moi^e  intelligently 
than  I  can  speak,  and  yet  I  have  In^en  trying  to  ascertain  what  the 
general  feeling  is,  and  it  is  increasingly  favorable,  and  the  men  who 
mold  public  opinion  are  the  ones  who  are  most  earnest  in  their 
advocacy  of  the  plan. 

Mr.  Gross  can  tell  you,  in  brief,  the  propaganda  which  has  been 
inaugurated  and  carried  out  and  which  is  being  carried  out  so  that  as 
we  suggested  to  the  committee  of  the  House  who  are,  of  course,  very 
close  to  the  people,  that  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  educate  their 
constituents  in  the  supreme  issues  of  this  movement  and  to  dis- 
criuiinate  in  the  use  of  terms,  sucli  as  '* training''  and  "service*" 
and  so  on. 

Senator  P'relinghuvsen.  T  did  not  uiean  to  cut  short  your  testi-  A 
mony. 

Bishop  Fallows.  No;  not  at  all.  But  I  have  finished  it  and  wish 
to  express  my  sincere  appreciation  of  your  great  couitesy  in  listen- 
ing to  me. 

The  Ch  xiRMAN.  We  will  now  hear  Mr.  Gross. 
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STATEHEHT  OF  MB.  HOWAKB  H.  OKOSS,  PSESIDENT  ITNIVEBSAL 
I  lOLITAST  TRAINnrO  LEAOITE,  CHIOAOO,  ILL. 

Mr.  Gross.  I  will  endeavor  to  make  my  talk  brief. 
A     The  Chairman.  Very  well,  sir. 

*  Mr.  Gross.  A  vast  majority  of  the  people  are  ready  for  universal 
training — ^I  should  say  80  to  90  per  cent.  For  four  years  I  have  been 
I  doinjr  nothing  else  but  study  this  question,  and  as  far  as  I  was  able, 
lo  get  before  the  people  the  real  underlying  facts  and  principles  of 
this  training,  and  to  show  them  that  traming  was  not  service.  What 
the  people  object  to  is  any  liability  for  service  in  peace  times.  They 
imdei-stand  the  boys  nnist  serve  in  an  emergency,  such  as  a  war.  When 
they  are  avSsured  that  the  boys  after  training  are  sent  home  and  not 
subject  to  mobilization  except  in  a  crisis  of  war  they  will  be  satisfied. 

La.«t  year  at  the  Rotary  convention  in  Kansas  City  (you  know  the 
Rotary  clubs  are  exceedingly  active  and  influential,  and  there  are 
nearly  5.50  of  them  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  X^nion)  we  dis- 
cussed the  matter  of  imiversal  military  and  vocational  training  and 
the  convention  passed  a  resolution  unanimously  indorsing  it  and  re- 
questing the  various  local  clubs  to  form  special  committees  to  coop- 
erate with  our  organization  to  bring  this  matter  before  the  public. 

Senator  Fletcher.  How  about  the  agricultural  organizations. 

Mr.  Gross.  A  good  many  of  them  are  for  it.  So  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  get  before  them  exactly  what  we  are  striving  to  accom- 
plish, the  vast  ma joriW  are  for  it. 

Last  year  in  Iowa  I  attended  a  convention  of  farmers  and*  dairy- 
men. There  were  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  people  there. 
After  a  full  explanation  and  calling  to  their  minds  that  in  the  canton- 
ments we  would  have  the  most  remarkable  rebuilding  of  the  manhood 
of  the  Nation  and  that  every  boy  was  stronger  and  better  for  the  ex- 
perience, and  made  it  clear  that  the  liability  to  serve  rests  upon  the 
bov  anyway  and  that  the  Government  will  call  him  in  a  crisis  whether 
trained  or  untrained,  just  as  was  done  in  the  selective  draft,  that  the 
training  does  not  increase  his  liability  to  serve  one  iota,  but  it  does 
enable  him  to  defend  his  country  much  more  efficiently  and  with 
much  less  danger  to  himself — in  fact  that  his  chances  of  coming  back 
unharmed  are  at  least  three  times  better  than  going  in  untrained,  ap- 
proval was  shown  everywhere.  I  asked  for  a  show  of  hands,  and 
every  hand  came  up  apparently  in  that  whole  vast  audience.  I  called 
for  a  show  of  hands  on  the  negative  side  and  two  fellows  put  their 
hands  up,  then  pulled  them  down  again. 

Two  weeks  later,  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  at  the  national  meeting  of 
the  Dairymen's  Association,  I  addressed  an  audience  of  about  2,000. 
I  stood  among  the  cows  down  in  the  ring.  After  putting  the  propo- 
"^ition  before  them  I  asked  for  a  show  of  hands.  Hands  came  up 
like  a  foi-est,  while  against  the  proposition  bu<^  one  hand  appeai'ea. 
^The  papers  next  day  said  the  vote  was  2,000  to  1. 
^  I  discussed  this  matter  before  women's  clubs,  where,  to  begin  with 
there  was  opposition  because  of  misinformation.  They  did  not 
**  raise  their  boys  to  be  soldiers."  This  was  soon  after  we  entered  tlie 
}^*ar.  After  a  full  discussion,  I  said :  "  Girls,  how  many  of  you  are 
in  favor  of  this  proposition?"  and  every  hand  came  up. 
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Senator  Frelinghutsen.  When  you  spoke  before  those  various 
dairymen's  associations,  was  that  after  the  armistice  or  during  the 
war! 

Mr.  Gross.  No  ;  it  was  before  the  armistice.  About  three  months 
ago,  when  Col.  Foreman's  regiment  returned  to  Chicago,  there  was  a  g 
big  celebration  at  Medinah  Temple.  The  place  was  filled,  there  were  f 
nearly  5,000  present — ^the  boys  in  khaki  and  their  friends.  They 
asked  me  to  speak  upon  universal  training.  After  a  10  minutes^^ 
talk  I  asked  for  a  vote  by  a  show  of  hands.  It  was  practically 
unanimous.  The  papers  said  next  day  the  vote  was  unanimous — tho 
boys  were  for  it. 

I  have  tried  to  ascertain  as  fully  as  I  could  how  the  bovs  from 
•'  over  there  "  felt  upon  the  proposition.  I  eniployod  a  very  briglit 
second  lieutenant,  who  had  spent  two  years  abroad,  to  go  to  Cunip 
Grant  and  to  different  places  to  look  up  the  boys  who  had  been 
*'  over  there."  His  instructions  were  not  to  try  to  convince  or  in- 
fluence them,  but  to  ascertain  what  their  reaction  was  and  what 
they  had  to  say.  Some  of  the  boys  wei-e  sore.  Some  thought  they 
had  not  had  a  square  deal.  After  listening  to  their  stories,  he  asked 
them:  "Did  the  training  do  you  any  good?''  They  said,  ''  Yes,  I 
am  stronger  and  better  man  for  it."  "  Do  .you  think  the  Government 
ought  to  establish  training  so  that  all  the  boys  may  take  it?"  More 
than  90  per  cent  said  "  yes."  (Mr.  Abbott,  here,  who  represents  us  in 
Washington,  found  the  same  conditions  in  talking  to  the  boys  on  the 
streets  of  this  city.)  I  gave  the  lieutenant  a  letter  to  Gen.  Bell,  and 
he  had  all  facilities  at  Camp  Grant  ana  met  several  hundred  boys. 

The  war  is  now  over,  or  it  seems  to  be.  We  have  an  enormous 
debt,  and  what  Uncle  Sam  needs  more  than  anything  else  is  man 

Eower,  strong  virile  citizens  who  will  do  a  man's  full  duty  and  will 
B  an  asset  instead  of  a  liability.  Give  the  boys  training  that  will 
broaden  the  shoulders,  make  muscles  like  whipcords,  i-ender  the 
men  from  50  to  100  per  cent  stronger  and  more  efficient.  If  there  is 
one  thing  we  need  more  than  another  it  is  strong  manhood  with  a 
broadened  vision  and  a  new  inspiration. 

The  training  camj)  to  the  average  boy  will  be  the  greatest  event 
in  his  life.  Some  will  come  from  humble  homes,  some  from  homes 
of  affluence,  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  various  nationalities ; 
and  the  only  place  in  this  country  where  they  will  stand  upon  an 
absolutely  democratic  basis  is  the  training  camp,  every  boy  in  the 
same  uniform,  given  the  same  training  without  discrimination  or  dis- 
tinction ;  through  this  commingling  getting  the  other  fellow's  view- 
point; forming  acquaintances  and  friendships  that  will  grow  and 
grow;  and  when  they  get  back  home,  if  they  have  had  at  least  six 
months  of  it — and  they  should  not  have  a  day  less  than  that  or 
they  will  miss  nine-tenths  of  the  benefits — ^they  will  be  stronger  and 
better  men,  with  a  higher  view  of  life  and  a  better  understanding  of 
the  problems  of  the  other  fellow ;  and  when  they  meet  in  after  years, 
wearing  the  insignia  of  training  that  shows  they  have  been  through^> 
the  camp,  there  will  be  a  bond  of  sympathy  born  from  a  common  ex' 
perience ;  and  if  they  come  together  as  employer  and  employee,  they 
will  adjust  their  differences  more  readily.  Now,  they  come  together 
with  a  chip  on  their  shoulders  and  fight  until  they  are  exhausted. 
That  condition  can  not  continue  and  democracy  survive.  Universal 
training  will  be  a  great  factor  for  industrial  tranquillity. 
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James  J.  Hill  said  to  me,  and  aside  from  the  chairman  here  I  think 
I      be  was  the  greatest  man  I  ever  knew :  ^  Putting  the  boys  together  in 
I     .  a  training  camp  will  put  lubricant  in  the  gear  boxes  of  our  industries 
I      instead  of  sand/'    Gentlemen,  I  believe  it  will  do  that  very  thing. 
L        Something  over  a  year  ago  I  sent  a  questionnaire  to  judges  of  the 
V  supreme  courts  of  the  various  States — not  all  the  judges,  but  most 
'      of  them — trial  judges  of  the  criminal  courts  of  the  various  States, 
prosecuting  attorneys,  and  prison  wardens,  asking  what  in  their 
!      judgment  would  be  the  influence  on  crime  of  imiversal  obligatory 
I       miUtary  training,  and  here  is  a  little  pamphlet  that  ^ives  those  let- 
ters,   we  have  analyzed  them  carefully.     We  went  over  them  with 
I       Victor  F.  Lrfiwson,  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  and  reached 
'       the  conclusion  that  if  it  was  as  stated,  a  composite  of  all  these  would 
justify  the  statement  that  training  would  reduce  crime  at  least  50 
per  cent.    The  reasons  given  were  tliat  an  untrained  man  is  a  danger- 
ous animal ;  he  acts  upon  impulse ;  iind  any  amount  of  crimes  are 
committed  upon  impulse.    Training  teaches  responsibility,  teaches 
deliberation,    teaches   respect    for    authority    and    self-respect.    A 
resume  of  those  letters  were  published  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
of  February  22,  1919,  copies  of  which  will  be  sent  to  the  chairman. 
If  you  can  realize  what  the  reduction  of  crime  means  in  lowering  of 
j      taxes,  you  wUl  find  there  will  be  a  tremendous  saving  which  would 

go  a  long  way  toward  paying  the  cost  of  the  training. 
I  Upon  examination  I  find  that  the  War  Department  has  estimated 
that  it  will  cost  $144  per  boy  to  bring  them  together,  including 
physical  examination,  and  training  them  for  three  months.  If  the 
period  were  extended  to  say  six  months  the  expense  would  be  somo- 
thmg  like  $220.  Whether  it  would  cost  $96,000,000  as  per  War  De- 
partment figures  or  $126,000,000  is  not  so  important  as  to  build  up  a 
higher  and  better  civilization.  That  is  what  we  must  do.  We  want 
eveiy  man  buUt  up — with  a  better  physique — and  thus  produce  bet- 
ter fathers  and  workers  for  future  generations. 

Senator  FiiEXCHER.  You  would  not  leave  it  voluntary,  would  you, 
with  the  men  ?     You  think  it  necessary  to  make  it  compulsory  ? 

Mr.  Gboss.  I  do,  most  emphatically,  and  it  must  be  done  under 
military  discipline.  To  put  it  upon,  a  voluntary  basis,  in  my  judg- 
ment, would  make  it  a  failure. 

Senator  Fletchbh.  Three  months'  time  you  think  would  be  almost 
a  failure! 

Mr.  Gross.  I  would  say  it  was  hardly  worth  the  trying.  It  would 
make  the  training  unpopular.  Why  ?  Because  it  would  have  to  be 
an  intensively  hard  grind  of  military  discipline  and  training  in  order 
to  accomplish  anything.  The  boys  would  be  tired  out  and  worn  out, 
and  on  hot  days  some  would  hardly  be  able  to  stand  it.  I  think  many 
boys  would  fall  by  the  wayside.  With  six  months'  training  the  boys 
need  not  go  so  hard  a  pace  and  you  can  give  them  much  more  and, 
when  they  are  through  with  it,  it  would  be  worth  many  times  more 
#  than  can  be  accomplished  in  the  three  months'  period.  I  feel  entirely 
sore  about  that.  I  have  made  a  careful  study  of  the  whole  subject 
for  nearly  foup  years,  and  this  thing  has  got  to  be  popular  with  the 
boys,  it  has  got  to  be  popular  with  tbe  people,  or  they  will  not  stand 
for  it    We  all  know  that.    We  must  give  the  boy  such  training  and 
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instruction  as  vnW  help  him  make  his  way  in  the  world.  If  we  forget 
the  need  of  the  boy.  we  overlook  the  most  important  factor  in  the 
problem. 

The  Government  has  the  right  to  call  a  boy,  put  his  life  in  jeopardy 
to  defend  the  fla^.  The  boy  has  no  option  in  the  matter.  A  gov- 
ernment holding  that  authority  owes  it  to  the  boy  to  train  him  to  { 
render  service  it  service  should  become  necessary,  and  to  do  it  with  the 
highest  efficiency  and  with  the  least  risk  to  himself.  If  we  had  had 
universal  training  five  or  six  years  ago  I  question  whether  there 
would  have  been  a  world  war — certainly  we  would  not  have  been 
forced  into  it,  and  I  think  the  Lnsltania  would  be  afloat  to-day. 

I  am  doing  all  I  can  to  get  the  real  facts  before  the  people.  Within 
a  few  weeks  approximately  400  newspapers  throughout  the  country 
will  ])ublish  a  series  of  cartoons  made  for  us  by  the  best  cartooniste 
of  the  United  States.  One  hangs  upon  the  wall -of  the  committee 
room  on  the  right  as  you  go  out.  We  believe  these  cartoons  will 
bring  home  to  the  people  in  a  very  striking  manner  the  necessity 
for  training. 

The  training  camp  ought  to  be  the  boy's  greatest  opportunity. 
Every  da}'  is  golden.  He  will  be  learning  something.  The  tniin- 
ing  will  develop  a  higher  type  of  manhood.  The  boy  will  be  taught 
the  philosophy  of  government.  It  will  get  people  of  all  walks  of 
life  together,  and  we  will  find  that  the  training  camp  is  the  only 
melting  pot  that  melts  and  transnnites  our  conglomerate  of  vari- 
ous nationalities  into  loyar  American  citizens.  Do  this,  and  you 
will  have  done  something  worth  while — you  will  have  Saved  civili- 
zation, and  this  is  absomtely  essential  if  we  are  to  go  on  to  the 
great  destiny  that  awaits  us. 

A  trained  citizenship  is  the  fundamental  of  national  defense:  it 
is  absolutely  essential  to  any  military  policy  you  may  adopt,  if  you 
are  going  to  be  safe.  It  is  the  best  policy  ior  peace  and  the  best 
insurance  against  an  attack  that  you  can  have. 

If  Dempsey  were  walking  down  the  street  and  I  knew  him,  I 
would  not  go  out  of  my  way  and  try  to  push  him  into  the  ditch; 
I  would  have  respect  for  his  prowess.  In  strength  there  is  safety. 
As  a  Nation  we  have  unlimited,  unmeasured  resources,  and  we  have 
potentially  the  greatest  man  power  of  any  nation  in  the  world. 

Senator  Fletcher.  What  will  you  do  with  these  men  after  they 
leave  the  camp?  Will  you  let  them  go  or  will  you  keep  some  record 
of  them? 

Mr.  Gross.  Yes,  sir ;  I  would  let  them  go. 

Senator  FiiETCHER.  What  would  be  your  method  of  making  them 
available  as  a  reserve? 

Mr.  Gross.  I  think  the  best  way  is  to  let  them  go  home — back 
into  the  industries;  let  them  be  registered  as  a  reserve  and  if  a 
crisis  should  arise,  to  call  them  into  the  service  in  the  reverse  order 
in  which  they  were  trained;  that  is,  those  last  trained  should  be 
called  fii'st.  Every  one  trained  should  be  required  to  make  a  reports, 
to  the  Government  at  least  once  a  year.  How  ?  At  the  post  office" 
upon  a  card  that  should  be  furnished  him,  he  should  give  his  name, 
where  he  was  trained  and  the  identification  division,  his  post  office 
address,  what  he  is  doing,  the  kind  of  work,  etc.,  the  state  of  his 
health,  and  (if  you  wish  to  know)  the  amount  of  his  earnings. 
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Senator  Fletcher.  And  whether  he  is  married  or  not? 

Mr.  Gross.  AimI  whether  he-  is  nmnied  or  not.  Now,  let  that  be 
the  practice  for  five  to  seven  years.  Thus  the  War  Department 
would  have  a  record  of  every  vounff  man  in  the  land.  Thev  will 
^  tmow  wliat  each  one  is  fitted  for.  If  an  electrician  is  needed,  or  any 
\  other  trade,  the  Govermnent  can  put  its  hands  upon  the  man  it  needs. 
It  will  l>e  no  hardship  upon  the  boy  to  niuke  this  report.  He  merely 
goes  to  his  post  office.  *  ^ 

Senator  FLETcriEK.  You  would  not  {issemble  them  once  a  year  for 
inaneuvei-s,  or  keep  them  in  touch  with  any  particular  conmiand? 

Mr.  Gaoss.  I  should  like  to  do  so,  but  it  would  cost  too  much 
inonev. 

The  CiiAiRMxVN.  Right  there,  it  is  probably  conceded  that  it  is  a 

i>roix»r  military  point  of  view ;  that  it  is  a  better  military  policy  to 
lave-  a  reserve  organization;  that  is,  after  you  have  trained  these 
men  for  six  months  and  assign  them  for  a  period  to  reser\^e  units, 
regriments,  and  battalions,  batteries  stationed  in  their  various  locali- 
ties, with  the  requisite  equipment  stored  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
then  have  them,  if  the  country  cm  afford  it,  attend  the  maneuvers, 
properly  organized  with  officers  and  men. 

Mr.  (wiross.  To  have  them  locally  come  together  in  small  bodies 
vhere  they  can  do  it  quickly  and  without  much  expense? 
.  Chairman.  Yes;  of  coui-se  that  brings  in  the  que.stion  of  compul'- 
sory  service.  There  is  where  that  dividing  line  runs  between  the 
training  camp  itself  and  the  obligations  to  serve  in  a  reserve  forc^ 
for  a  j)erioil  thereafter.  Without  doubt,  from  a  military  standpoint, 
that  is  the  most  effective,  if  we  were  to  get  into  a  great  big  war,  be- 
caibe  we  could  summon  up  our  reserve  army  already  organized  to 
train  their  own  men. 

W\\  Gross.  I  am  afraid  you  would  find  more  opposition  to  that 
thnii  you  would  to  the  other  plan. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  point  I  am  trying  to  bring  out.  There 
is  where  the  distinction  comes. 

Bishop  Fallows.  In  the  progress  of  the  years  if  the  public  saw 
that  this  plan  was  working  out  all  right,  these  other  things  could 
tome  in^ — ^I  mean  those  maneuvers. 

Mr.  Gross.  On  this  little  leaflet,  right  at  the  bottom,  you  will  find 
printed  in  red  a  note  that  the  labor  leaders  seem  entirely  satisfied 
with.   The  note  reads : 

Thofie  trained  can  only  be  eaUed  for  service  in  case  of  war.  Tliey  can  not 
be  mobilized  for  suppression  of  striltes  or  rioting.  Tiiat  is  the  function  of  the 
police,  the  State  troops,  and  the  Regular  Army. 

That  is  what  we  must  do — keep  the  training  and  service  separate. 
You  will  find  no  opposition,  practically,  to  the  training,  but  if  you 
mix  training  and  service,  you  will  have  trouble.    The  main  purpose 
of  this  training  will  not  be  to  make  soldiers,  because  that  is  mciden- 
^ttl;  training  for  the  defense  of  the  country  is  their  obligation  any- 
^  ^ay,  under  the  law,  and  every  man  must  defend  his  country  in  case 
of  stress.    Make  the  training  period  a  period  of  education,  and  give 
the  man  taking  it  a  lot  of  ouier  things  that  will  help  him  in  his  life 
wort 
The  Chaibman.  And  build  up  the  manhood? 
Mr.  Gross.  Yes;  and  build  up  the  manhood  of  the  country. 
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The  Chairman.  And  the  man  power! 

Mr.  Gross.  The  man  power  of  this  country  would  be  doubled  m 
a  few  years.  We  have  spent  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  and 
two  or  three  generations  breeding  up  higher  types  of  farm  animals. 
That  was  done  in  your  part  of  the  country  and  mine  and  it  has 
spread  all  over  the  land.  Now  we  find  that  six  months  scientific  { 
training  under  military  discipline  will  do  more  to  develop  higher 
types  of  manhood  than  two  generations  have  done  in  developing^ 
stock.  Query :  Shall  we  develop  the  steer  and  neglect  the  boy  f  That 
is  the  q^uestion. 

I  beheve  when  our  cartoons  have  been  published  and  the  public 
mind  is  relieved  as  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  peace  treaty  and  the 
league  of  nations,  that  the  Congressmen  will  hear  from  home  and 
find  that  the  people  are  ready  to  accept  this  training;  but  they  want 
to  know  that  the  training  does  not  mean  that  these  boys  are  to  be 
pushed  into  the  Army  and  sent  to  Armenia  or  some  other  place  for 
policing  purposes. 

Just  one  thing  more :  Assuming  that  we  have  a  league  to  enforce 
peace,  as  the  President  desires^  or  as  it  is  now  framed  up,  I  would 
like  to  read  you  this  from  David  Lloyd-George,  the  British  premier^ 
when  he  returned  from  Paris  and  addressed  Parliament.    He  said: 

I  look  on  it  as  a  great  and  hopeful  experiment.  I  beg  this  country  may 
give  it  a  fair  and  honest  trial.    It  will  not  stop  all  trouble ;  it  may  stop  som^ 

And  further: 

After  aU,  the  league  would  have  no  value  unless  it  had  behind  it  strong 
nations  prepared  at  a  moment*s  notice  to  stop  aggression. 

I  think  we  may  assume  that  human  nature  is  pretty  much  the 
same  as  before  the  war.  Germany's  industries  are  intact,  and  she  is 
at  work  night  and  day,  and  in  10  or  12  years  she  will  be  on  her  feeU 
and  during  this  time  she  may  dominate  Russia  with  her  ^^  Kultur ;  ^ 
and  we  have  no  assurance  that  we  will  not  be  called  upon  to  protect 
ourselves  from  some  other  quarter  of  the  world  as  well.  But  I  wiU 
say  this,  if  we  were  never  to  have  another  war  and  could  be  sure  of 
it,  I  would  urge  this  training  under  military  discipline  just  as 
strenuously,  because  it  builds  up  the  manhood  of  the  country  to 
higher  and  better  types  of  citizens,  and  will  produce  a  better  civili- 
zation than  the  world  has  ever  known. 

(Whereupon,  at  4.45  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned^  subject 
to  the  call  of  tne  chairman.) 
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SELDEN  P.  SPENCER,  Missouri.  WILLIAM  F.  KIRBY,  Arkansas. 

ARTHUR  CAPPER.  Kanns.  ^  KENNETH  McK  ELL  A  R,  Tennessee. 

R.  E.  Devsmdorp,  Cf^k. 
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REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  ARMY. 


XONBAY,  OCTOBEB  6,  1919. 


United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  on  Military  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  C, 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  chairman^  at  10.15 
o'clock  a.  m.,  in  the  committee  room,  Capitol,  Senator  James  W. 
Wadsworth,  jr.,  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Wadsworth  (chairman),  Sutherland,  New,  Fre- 
linghuysen,  and  Chamberlain. 

8TATSKSVT  OF  GEV.  H.  M.  LOBD,  DIBECTOB  OF  FIVAVCB, 

XTVITEB   STATES   ABMT. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  tell  the  committee,  General,  about  your 
appointments  during  the  war  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  At  the  present  I  am  Director  of  Finance,  United 
States  Army.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  I  was  in  active  chaise, 
under  Gen.  Cruse,  of  quartermaster  finances.  On  the  consolidation 
of  the  War  Department  finances  under  one  control,  I  was  designated 
Director  of  Finance,  and  hold  that  position  at  this  time. 

Senator  Fletcher.  What  does  that  involve.  General  ?    ' 

Gen.  Lord.  It  involves  the  entire  charge  of  all  War  Department 
disbursements,  exclusive  of  the  civil  appropriations,  like  river  and 
k&rbor  bills,  accounting  for  all  such  appropriations,  and  in  charge  of 
the  submission  of  estimates. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Is  that  connected  with  the  Pm'chase,  Storage 
ind  Traffic  ? 

Gen,  Lord.  It  is  not  a  branch  of  Purchase,  Storage  and  TralTic. 
When  the  Finance  Service  was  originally  organized,  it  was  organized 
as  a  branch  of  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic,  but  afterwards  sepa- 
rated therefrom  by  an  order,  so  that  the  Finance  Service  to-day  is 
exactly  as  independent  as  the  Engineer  Corps,  or  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment, with  the  exception  that  those  organizations  are  statutory, 
while  the  Finance  Service  is  an  emergency  organization. 

Senator  Fletcher.  I  did  not  want  to  interrupt  the  order  of  your 
statement,  but  I  wanted  to  understand  that  a  little  myself.  I  was 
not  quite  clear  what  its  functions  were. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  any  observations  you  care 
to  make  on  the  bill  prepared  in  the  War  Department,  or  anything 
L  ^)Qnected  with  this  proMem,  comiected  with  military  policy. 
'  w  Gen.  Lord.  1  should  like  to  speak  at  some  length  relative  to  the 
financial  operations  of  the  War  Department,  whicn  led  up  gradually 
to  the  centralization  of  all  finances  under  one  control,  and  the  provi- 
sion made  in  this  so-called  reorganization  bill,  which  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  by  the  War  Department,  which  provides  for  an 
independent  finance  system  for  the  War  Department. 
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NO   riNANCIAL   SYSTEM   OR   POLICY. 

When  we  entered  the  war,  the  War  Department  had  absolutely 
no  financial  system  or  policy.  It  could  not  nave,  under  its  organiza- 
tion, under  its  statutory  orga*hization.  There  were  five  separate, 
independent  bureaus,  each  having  its  own  functions  and  making 
its  own  purchases,  its  own  ^contracts,  and  making  its  own  settle- 
ments, having  its  oj\li  independent  system  of  contracting,  its  owii 
system  of  expenditure,  its  own  methods  of  accounting.  Later  the 
question  of  supply — that  is,  the  consolidation  of  supply  and  its  coordi- 
nation— was  efTectod  under  the  provisions  of  the  Overman  Act, 
and  later  still  the  dissemination  or  distribution  of  financial  responsi- 
bility was  corrected  under  authority  of  the  same  act. 

I  wish  to  furnish  certain  figures  and  make  certain  statements 
and  submit  a  report  to  this  comnuttee  of  mv  stewardship  as  Director 
of  "Finance  of  the  United  States  Army.  Asl  stated  in  the  beginning, 
we  entered  this  war  without  any  financial  policy,  and  yet  we  required, 
in  the  course  of  operations,  appropriations  exceeding  $24,000,000,000. 
We  have  expended  at  the  present  time,  actually  expended,  approxi- 
mately $15,000,000,000  witn  more  than  an  additional  billion  of  ex- 
penditure in  sight. 

The  Chaihman.  Do  you  mean  by  that  in  all  departments? 

Gen.  LoiM).  In  the  War  Department,  in  jiU  the  bureaus,  the  War 
Department  appropriations  were  in  excess  of  $24,000,000,000.  I  will 
repeat  that:  We  have  already  ex  ended  15  billions  and  we  have  more 
than  1  billion  in  sight  t(^>  expend. 

There  are  certain  financial  problems  that  belong  to  the  War 
Department  as  a  whole  and  do  not  allocate  themselves  to  any  parti- 
cular supply  bureau  or  any  group  of  supply  bureaus.  They  are 
financial  problems  per  se;  they  do  not  necessarily  associate  them- 
selves with  supply,  but  are  of  the  greatest  importance,  requiring 
solution.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  idea  in  the  W^ar  Department 
that  financial  matters  can  be  handled  in  the  most  casual  way,  as  a  side 
issue,  and  that  idea,  which  seems  to  have  been  very  general,  has  cost 
the  Government  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  a  great  deal  of  money. 

What  I  have  to  say  is  in  no  way  any  criticism  of  anj  of  the  bureau 
chiefs.  I  know  them  personally  and  thev  are  my  friends,  and  I  do 
not  think  I  have  an  enemy  in  the  bunch.  1  trust  I  have  not.  I  hope  I 
have  not.  They  all  have  done  a  great  amoimt  of  constructive  work, 
and  they  did  a  great  amount  of  splendid  work  in  spite  of  this  handicap, 
this  wretched  system  of  finance,  or  rather  lack  of  system  of  finance. 

I  have  referred  to  certain  problems  that  were  really  financial 
problems  and  did  not  belong  to  any  special  supply  bureau.  I  wish  to 
cite  a  few  examples,  to  illustrate  the  point  I  maWe. 

MEMORANDUM    RECEIPT   LEGALIZED. 

I  realized  while  in  charge  of  the  quartermaster  appropriations  that 
the  question  of  paying  an  enormous  number  of  troops  coming  to 
the  cantonments,  and  troops  who  would  be  overseas,  oy  disbursing 
officers  belonging  to  the  disbursing  corps,  would  be  impossible;  that 
to  have  a  bonded  officer  for  every  payment  would  oe  impossible 
and  impracticable;  that  we  must  be  aole  to  utilize  line  officers,  such 
as  supply  officers  of  regiments  and  company  commanders  to  make 
actual  payment  of  fimds  to  the  men. 
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This  was  necessary  in  order  to  get  prompt  and  accurate  payment. 
A  memoranduni  receipt,  if  we  issuea  money  to  such  officers  on  a 
memorandmn  receipt,  such  memorandum  receipt  under  such  con- 
Aditions  would  merely  be  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  officer  so 
^^uing  that  money  had  transgressed  the  law  and  it  would  be  no  pro- 
tection to  him  whatever  in  case  of  loss.  We  succeeded  in  getting  incor- 
porated in  the  act  of  May  12, 1917,  a  provision  legalizing  the  memoran- 
dum receipt,  so  that  we  would  be  enabled,  in  our  quartermaster  activi- 
ties, to  utilize  so-called  agent  officers ;  that  legislation  provided  for  agent 
officers.  We  could  then  turn  the  requisite  amount  of  money  over  to 
the  company"  commander,  taking  his  receipt  therefor,  and  ne  taking 
the  roll,  pay  his  inen,  at  his  own  convenience,  without  interfering 
with  the  operation  of  troops  and  without  calling  into  the  service  an 
extraordinarily  large  number  of  disbursing  officers  to  meet  that  need. 

Senator  Frelinohuysen.  Would  he  pay  them  by  cash  or  check  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  In  cash  always  during  the  war;  some  few  payments 
were  made  to  officers  or  enlisted  men  by  check,  and  payments  were 
made  monthly,  except  where  troops  were  separated  from  theii*  base 
in  the  field  ^f  action  and  could  not  be  reached.  In  those  cases 
they  did  not  of  course  receive  regularlv  the  monthly  payment,  but 
all  payments  over  here  were  made  monthly;  in  the  Spanish-American 
War  troops  were  paid  every  two  months. 

Senator  Fi.etcher.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  complaint  made 
on  the  other  side  of  failure  to  receive  their  money. 

Gen.  Lord.  Necessarily  so.  As  an  illustration,  an  organization 
was  brigaded  with  the  French.  We  had  no  disbursing  onicer  with 
the  French.  Movements  were  made  by  night,  and  an  officer  going 
U)  a  point  where  the  troops  were  to-day  might  find  them  50  miles 
away,  ftnd  upon  reaching  that  point  might  find  they  were  shifted 
again.  The  most  serious  trouble  came  with  the  casualty  men,  the 
wounded  or  sick  who  fell  out  of  their  organizations,  were  evacuated 
to  this  and  that  hospital  and  did  not  get  their  pay  for  some  months. 

Now  we  succeeded  in  getting  this  provision  legalizing  the  memo- 
randum receipt  in  1917.  The  need  of  it  in  other  bureaus  was  just  as 
urgent,  and  yet  there  was  no  one  to  represent  the  otiier  bureaus.  We 
represented  the  Quartermitster  Coq>s.  We  had  no  thought  of  any- 
thing else.  No  one  bureau  had  any  thought  or  reason  for  thinking 
of  others  than  themselves.  If  we  had  attempted  to  get  that  provision 
fur  other  bureaus  of  the  War  Department  it  could  iiave  been  ciainuHl 
to  be  an  interference  on  our  part;  that  is,  we  would  have  been  inter- 
fering with  their  prerogatives,  but  in  a  little  more  than  a  year  later 
they  came  along  and  succeeded  in  getting  legislation  that  applied 
also  to  their  bureaus. 

As  another  illustration,  when  Gen.  Pershing  went  overseas  with  his 
first  staff  detachment,  I  realized  the  possibility  that  cable  conmumi- 

tion  might  be  cut.     I  realized  also  the  necessity  of  there  being 

I  uninterrupted  flow  of  money  overseas  and  so  gave  instructions  to 

lartermaster  disbursing  officers  going  across  to  draw  their  Treasury 
i  ecks  whether  they  bad  a  balance  in  tfie  Treasury  or  not,  and  pay  all 
1  ntimate  bills,  pay  the  trooi)s,  and  pay  everything  tliat  was  a  proper 
i  toject  for  payment,  and  notify  us  at  the  earliest  possible  date  and 
^  5  would  see  to  it  over  here  that  if  checks  reached  the  Treasurj' 
]  apartment  in  excess  of  the  disbui^suig  officer's  biUance  a  requisition 
^  »uld  be  put  througn  at  once  and  the  check  covered.  In  tnat  way 
^   '  guaranteed  a  continuous  supply  of  funds  for  troops  overseas 
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That  was  not  done  with  other  hureaus.  I  had,  as  I  said,  no  authority 
to  act  for  other  hureaus.  It  was  one  of  those  general  matters  of 
policy  belonging  to  no  agency  whose  duty  it  was  U)  handle  it. 

OONVERSION   BATB.  ^ 

• 

Another  and  a  more  serious  problem  that  faced  us  was  the  question 
of  exchange,  especially  in  France.  Those  who  have  been  familiar 
with  the  fluctuations  in  exchange  of  the  franc  from  5.45  last  March 
to  6.88  and  something  to-day,  would  realize  what  it  would  have 
meant  to  disbursing  officers  disbursing  funds  daily,  purchasing  at 
one  rate  to-day  and  paying  out  at  another  rate  to-morrow.  It 
would  have  landed  them,  every  one  of  them,  in  bankrupt-cy  or  St. 
Elizabeths. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  I  do  not  understand  the  differential  in 
exchange.     What  was  it  based  on— the  franc? 

Gen.  Lord.  On  the  franc.  The  question  was  just  here:  We  paid 
in  francs,  not  in  dollars.  The  law  requires  that  Government  vouchers 
and  accounts  must  be  stated  in  terms  of  Ignited  Spates  currency. 
He  must  buy  the  francs  and  pay  the  bills.  Tf  the  francs  are  5.45 
to-day  and  to-morrow  the  rate  is  5.70,  the  difference  in  exchange 
must  be  carried  into  that  transaction  and  it  would  have  given  them 
a  fluctuating  basis  that  would  have  been  absolutely  impossible  of 
working  out  in  a  successful  manner. 

We  succeeded  in  getting  through  in  the  act  of  July  9, 1917,  authority 
for  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  establish  for  any  determinate 
period  a  fixed  conversion  rate  for  all  foreign  moneys.  That  is,  after 
studying  the  market  he,  for  example,  for  the  month  of  October, 
would  establish  the  exchange  rate  for  francs  at  5.70,  and*  the  law 
stated  that  as  regards  quartermaster  funds  disbursing  officers  should 
receive  funds  at  that  rate  and  that  they  should  pay  out  funds  at  that 
rate  for  the  entire  month  of  October;  that  any  loss  for  exchange 
would  be  charged  against  the  Government  and  any  gain  by  exchange 
would  be  credited  to  the  Government.  This,  as  stated,  we  succeeded 
in  getting  for  the  Quartermaster  Corps.  We  had  no  authority  at 
that  time  to  ask  for  legislation  for  ary  other  bureau  of  the  War 
Department,  but  the  need  became  so  urgent  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment very  wisely  construed  the  law  so  as  k>  make  it  apply  to  aD  War 
Department  funds,  and  the  question  of  exchange  in  France  was 
definitely  settled. 

This  was  a  problem  that  did  not  allocate  itself  to  any  one  'of  the  - 
supply  bureaus.     It  was  a  War  Department  problem. 

HELPING   CONTRACTORS. 

When  Congress  adjourned,  March  4,  1917,  the  Army  bill  failed  of 
passage.  War  was  declared  April  6.  The  war  anpropriations  die' 
not  become  available  until  the  middle  of  July.  There  was  a  smalk^ 
deficiency  available  that  had  no  reference  to  war  conditions,  and  the 
Regular  Army  appropriation  of  May  12,  which  had  no  reference  to 
war  conditions,  had  become  available;  but  the  War  Department  had 
then  entered  into  contracts  amounting  to  milUons  for  war  supplies. 
Under  section  3477,  Revised  Statutes,  Government  oflicials  are  pre- 
cluded from  transferring  or  assigning  claims  against  the  Govern- 
ment.    We  had  no  money  to  pay  our  quartermaster  contractors. 
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Tlie  demand  upon  them  for  supplies  and  their  demands  for  raw  mate- 
rials were  something  so  extraordinary  that  it  was  impossible  for  them 
to  finance  their  business,  and  we  were,  under  the  law  quoted,  unable 
to  give  to  them  a  due  bill  or  to  so  provide  that  they  could  go  to  a 
bank  and  raise  money  on  the  strength  of  their  contract  with  the  Grov- 
enunent.  That  was  a  problem  that  faced  the  whole  War  Depart- 
ment. The  demand  for  help  on  the  part  of  the  contractors  was  very 
insistent.  TTie  very  success  of  our  getting  supplies  in  any  sufficient 
quantity  depended  "on  our  financing  the  contractor.  We  took  the 
matter  up  with  the  comptroller  and  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  succeeded  in  so  providing,  through  the  help  of  the  member  banks, 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks,  that  these  contractors  were  able  to  get 
loans  on  the  strength  of  their  Government  contracts,  and  this  saved 
Ae  situation  until  we  got  a  war  appropriation  in  the  middle  of  Jime. 
This  was  another  matter  that  was  a  general  war  problem  and  did 
not  belong  to  any  particular  bureau,  the  Quartermaster  Corps  acting 
for  itself,  with  no  mterest  in  or  authority  to  act  for  other  bureaus. 

CONSOLIDATING  REQUISITION   OPFI0ER8   OVERSEAS, 

We  sent  over  to  France  many  disbursing  officers.  Under  Ihe 
system,  or  lack  of  system,  that  prevailed,  when  we  had  a  dozen 
quartermasters  overseas,  each  of  them  cabled  for  his  funds.  As  the 
Ordnance  disbursing  officers  increased  in  numbers,  they  were  all 
cabling  for  funds,  and  so  on  through  all  the  various  bureaus,  until 
finally  we  had  from  60  to  80  disbursing  officers,  each  in  his  turn 
loading  the  cable  down  with  requests  for  funds. 

Here  is  another  example  of  interference  on  my  part  with  the  busi- 
ness of  the  supply  bureaus  of  the  War  Department,  for  I  was  now 
eoin^  to  ask  for  action  that  would  affect  all  the  bureaus.  Gen. 
Goetnals  at  that  time  had  been  appointed  Acting  Quartermaster 
General.  I  knew  this  condition  overseas  was  going  to  get  worse^ 
because  as  we  shipped  more  troops  we  were  sending  over  more  dis- 
bursing officers  for  all  the  various  bureaus.  I  knew  that  the  problem 
must  be  solved,  and  I  prepared  a  letter  for  Gen.  Goethals'  signature  to 
the  Secretary  of  War,  recommending  that  each  of  the  bureaus  who 
had  disbursing  officers  overseas  select  one  officer  who  should  collect 
the  requisitions  and  the  monev  needs  of  the  disbursing  officers  of  his 
corps  and  send  one  cable  for  all  Quartermaster  funds,  one  for 
Oronance  funds,  one  for  Engineers  and  so  on,  and  this  central  dis- 
bursing officer  should  make  the  distribution  among  the  various  dis- 
bursing officers  of  his  corps.  Gen.  Goethals  signed  the  request,  and 
it  was  sent  around  to  the  various  bureaus  and  met  with  a  great  deal 
of  opposition;  they  said  it  could  not  work,  was  not  an  economical  and 
proper  way  of  handling  it,  but  after  some  weeks  it  was  put  into  effect. 
Each  bureau  overseas  named  one  central  disbursing  officer,  who  really 
icted  as  a  transfer  officer,  or  clearing  house.  During  the  weeks  we 
JTcre  waiting  for  the  approval  of  this  plan  I  had  progressed,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  if  it  was  good  to  have  only  six  officers  calling  for  funds 
it  would  be  better  to  have  only  one,  and  I  made  recommendation 
^at  one  central  disbursing  officer  be  appointed  overseas  who  should 
x>llect  all  the  requirements  of  all  the  various  corps  and  send  one 
cable,  and  he  make  the  distribution  for  the  various  bureaus.  That 
ys8  adopted  and  that  particular  problem  was  solved,  and  this  was 
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a  problem  that  did  not  allocate  itself  to  any  supply  bureau.  If  there 
is  any  supply  bureau  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  to  it  under  the 
War  Department's  statutory  organization  I  do  not  know  which  one 
it  is. 

Senator  Fletcher .  Who  was  that  disbursing  officer,  General? 

Gen.  Lord.  He  has  just  been  relieved.  It  was  Maj.  R.  Ives,  an 
Engineer  officer;  his  title  was  the  Financial  Requisition  officer.  His 
successor  is  Maj.  Orva  E.  Beezley,  Quartermaster  Corps. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  it  work  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  It  worked  well. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  bureaus  continue  to  complain  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  I  think  not.  I  think  thoy  were  satisfied  with  it  after 
it  was  put  into  effect. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  was  it  in  operation^ 

Gen.  Lord.  It  has  been  in  operation  a  year  or  more. 

[Note. — A  Central  Disbursing  Officer  for  each  bureau  in  the  A.  E.  F. 
was  authorized  on  January  11,  1918.  The  Chief  Disbursing  Officer 
of  the  Army  in  the  A.  E.  F.  was  designated  on  April  15,  1918;  and  this 
title  was  clianged  to  the  Financial  Requisition  Officer  on  July  22, 
1918.] 

The  Chairman.  On  the  other  si(h*? 

Gen.  Lord.  On  the  other  side. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Why  was  there  so  much  complaint  iimon*^ 
the  men  of  the  Army  that  they  did  not  get  paid? 

Gen.  Lord.  Theiv  was  no  complaint  this  side  of  the  water.  Of 
t  oops  in  this  country  and  in  the  cantonments,  and  sometimes  we  had 
48,000  to  50,000  men  in  the  cantonments,  the  greater  majority  wert* 
paid  the  last  day  of  the  month,  which  was  never  done  before  in  the 
history  of  the  Army.  Oyei*s?as,  under  war  conditions,  there  was  a 
groat  deal  of  complaint.  I  want  to  take  that  matter  up  later  with 
particular  reference  to  your  experience  and  mine,  Senator,  in  con- 
nection with  that  ])articular  matttM'. 

vSenator  Chambfrlain.  I  heard  a  good  many  com))laints  that 
came  to  me  quite  often  from  enlisted  men  oyer  there  that  they  did 
not  get  their  pay;  that  the}'  were  pretty  hard  up.  You  sent  money 
over  to  the  disbursing  agent  there.     The  fault  must  have  been  there  i 

Gen.  Lord.  They  weiv  given  ample  fimds  at  all  times. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Pardon  me  for  interrupting  you. 

Gen.  Lord.  I  would  like  any  questions  or  queries  in  this  matter, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  be  tiivsome,  but  tluse  problems  we  faced,  and 
as  I  told  the  committee  at  the  start,  I  want  to  give  here  some  sort 
of  account  of  my  st<^wardship  as  Director  of  Finance. 

OVERSEA  BANKING  ARRANGEMENTS. 

iVnother  serious  })roblem  overseas  was  the  cjuestion  of  our  banking 
arrangements.  It  was  a  very  trying  problem  at  iSrst.  The  dis- 
bursing officers  who  went  overaeas  in  the  early  days*  of  the  war  were 
given  Treasury  credits  exclusively;  they  had  a  balance  in  the  Treas- 
ury Department  and  a  treasury  check  book,  and  they  would  draw 
their  check  and  s?ll  it  to  the  best  advantage  in  the  market  for  francs. 
The  Treasury  Department  found  it  necessary,  aftei'ward,  as  a  war 
measure,  to  discontinue  tlu»  s?lling  of  Treasury  ilrafts  overseas. 
We  had  to  solve  the  problem  in  some  way,  and  with  the  Treasury 
Department  we  worked  out  an  arrangement  whereby  our  business 
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oroT  Ibf^rc  was  handled  by  three  banks.  The  three  banks  were  the 
Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  the  Farmers  Loan  &  Trust  Co.,  and  the  EqTii tabic* 
Trust,  Paris  branches  of  the  New  York  organizations  of  the  same 
aamrs,  and  they  were  made  national  depositaries,  and  through  them 
we  financed  our  wonle  overseas.  The  Qi^artermaster  account  was 
with  the  Guaranty  Tri'st  Co..  and  the  accounts  of  the  other  bu- 
reaiis  were  divided  between  the  other  two.  QuFstions  of  this  sort 
do  not  seem  to  associate  thr'mselvfs  naturally  with  any  one  of  the 
sunnlv  bureaus.  T.  although  in  the  Quartermastei  Corps,  was 
officiating  for  all  the  corrs  of  War  Department,  without  any  au- 
thority whatever  from  the  inrlependent  bureavs.  There  was  no 
agency  to  do  it  and  it  had  to  be  done.  There  are  general  problems 
requiring  some  general  agency  to  handle  them.  In  lieu  of  such  an 
agency,  and  at  the  risk  of  a  charg«>  of  interference,  as  a  matter  of 
necessity,  under  the  strfss  of  war  conditions,  T  attempted  to  solve 
thf^e  questions  with  the  appioval  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

ACCFMrLATION  OF  FUNDS  IN  HANDS  OF  DISBURSING  OFFICERS. 

x\fter  we  had  been  operating  over  there  sometime  a  very  serious 
problem  presented  itself  in  the  way  of  accumulation  of  balances  in  the 
bands  of  disbursing  officers  in  the  field.  I  had  been  a  paymaster  and 
I  knew  how  a  disbursing  officer  fears  above  all  things  to  be  out  of 
funds,  and  if  he  finds  that  his  disbursements  for  a  month  are  going  to 
be  approximately  $100,000,  for  fear  some  untoward  happening  may 
arise,  some  new  condition  appear,  he  is  going  to  ask  for  SI  50,000,  and 
the  parties  furnishing  the  funds  do  not  dare  cut  him  down,  taking  it 
for  granted  that  he  knows  the  condition  in  the  field  better  than  the 
supplying  agency.  We  found  there  were  millions  of  dollars  tied  up 
overseas  in  the  hands  of  disbursing  officers.  We  had  approximately 
400  disbursing  officers,  and  the  dead  money  in  France  amounted  to 
so  much  that  it  was  a  serious  tax  upon  the  'Preasury. 

Again  a  problem  that  did  not  belong  to  any  particular  supply 
bureau  had  to  be  settled,  and  representing  the  Secretary  of  War  we 
worked  out  a  solution  with  the  Treasury  Department  that  was  wonder- 
ful in  its  simplicity  and  most  effective,  and  as  I  will  show,  resulted  in 
irreat  saving  to  the  Government.  All  of  the  money  was  placed,  as  T 
bave  stated,  under  the  control  of  the  finance  requisition  officer  in 
France.  He  kept  hLs  balance  in  the  French  treasury.  In  that 
.  balance  were  funds  belonging  to  all  bureaus  in  the  War  Department. 
Under  an  arrangement  with  our  three  fiscal  agents,  no  money  was 
actually  placed,  no  credit  actually  given  to  disbursing  officers  in  the 
field  at  any  time  after  this  plan  was  put  into  effect. 

A  disbur.^ing  officer  in  the  field,  for  example,  at  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber, would  notify  the  central  disbursing  officer,  the  financial  requi- 
♦rion  officer,  that  he  would  need  approximately  $100,000  for  his 
^    penditure  the  next  succeeding  month.     The  Guaranty  Trust  Co., 
^    he  was  a  quartermaster  disbursing  officer,  would  be  immediately 
3tifi6d  to  honor  that  disbursing  officer's  checks  in  an  amount  not 
cceeding  $100,000.     The  bank  would  not  carry  one  cent  of  credit, 
'cept  this  tentative  credit.     At  the  end  of  a  week  or  at  any  time  that 
e  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  saw  fit,  it  would  notify  the  financial  officer 
at  checks  had  been  received  from  the  field  from  that  disbursing 
^cer  amounting  to  $25,000,  and   the  financial  requisition  officer 
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would  then  take  up  the  checks  and  ^ve  the  Guaranty  Trust  Co. 
$25,000,  so  that  he,  the  financial  requisition  officer,  had  always  under 
his  fingers  the  total  amount  of  money  we  had  in  France,  and  we  knew 
to  a  penny  just  the  amoimt. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  shioped  him  the  total  amount  of  money  \S 

Gen.  Lord.  No;  cabled.  We  had  arrangements  with  the  French 
representatives  here  so  that  when  the  French  Government  furnished 
us  funds,  we  immediately  gave  the  French  representatives  here  a  cor- 
responding credit  by  means  of  Treasury  warrants. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  There  was  no  transfer  of  gold  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  No. 

Senator  Fletcher.  No  actual  shipments? 

SAVING    MILLIONS. 

Gen.  Lord.  No;  not  at  all  during  the  war.  That  simple  effective 
method  of  preventing  accumulations  of  funds  in  the  hands  of  dis- 
bursing officers,  I  hope,  may  be  followed  in  this  country,  because  we 
have  the  same  difficulty  here.  It  has  been  an  extraordinary  tax  on 
the  Treasury.  Try  as  we  may,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  disbursing 
officers  in  the  field  down  to  actual  needs.  Although  the}''  may  be 
able  to  get  money  promptly,  still  it  seems  to  be  an  inherent  trait  of 
disbursing  officers  to  collect  more  money  than  necessary  for  their 
business.  It  is  a  matter  we  have  discussed  with  the  representatives 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  apply  the 
same  system  in  this  country.  I  stated  some  time  ago  that  that 
system,  which  was  not  worked  out  by  any  supply  bureau,  succeeded 
in  saving  the  Government  money.  For  the  month  of  March,  1919, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  fixed  the  conversion  rate  at  5.45  francs 
for  a  dollar.  March  15  the  French  Government  pulled  out  the  arti- 
ficial props  that  had  supported  the  franc  and  it  dropped  in  a  couple 
of  days  to  6.80.  On  the  first  report  of  the  drop  my  office  was  notified, 
and  I  got  immediately  in  touch  with  the  Treasury  Department, 
which  at  once  cabled  to  Norman  Davis,  who  was  the  Treasiu*y 
representative  in  Paris.  We  at  that  time  had  in  the  possession  of 
Maj.  Ives,  the  financial  requisition  officer,  in  the  French  treasury, 
$285,000,000  worth  of  francs,  approximately  1,280,000,000  francs, 
which  we  had  bought  at  5.45,  which  were  worth  on  the  drop  only  5.80. 

The  possible  loss  in  the  drop  to  5.80,  I  think,  was  $14,000,000  or 
$15,000,000,  and  that  would  have  been  our  actual  loss  if  the  money 
had  been  out  in  the  hands  of  disbursing  officers  imder  the  old  pro- 
cedure, because  it  would  all  have  been  scattered  here  and  there,  and 
it  would  only  have  been  a  question  of  disbursing  it  at  5.80  and  later 
at  6.18,  a  still  greater  loss,  which  in  its  total  would  have  reached  a 
loss  of  approximately  $28,000,000.  Upon  representaltions  from  this 
side,  Mr.  Davis  got  in  touch  with  the  French  Government,  which 
took  oflf  our  hands  a  large  portion  of  the  accumulation  of  francs,  and 
we  sent  instructions  overseas  to  make  all  possible  payments  during^ 
the  month  which,  imder  our  contracts,  would  be  payable  at  5.45,  so 
that  we  made  a  total  saving  imder  those  conditions,  under  the  drog^ 
to  5.80,  of  $13,000,000  because  of  consolidation  of  all  funds  under 
one  central  control. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  You  had  made  the  contract  at  that  rate 
of  exchange  ? 
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Gen.  Lord.  Yes;  by  paying  that  month  under  our  law  we  could 
pay  at  5.46;  begmning  with  the  next  month  we  would  have  to  take 
up' the  new  rate,  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  fixed,  which 
would  have  been  in  accordance  with  the  lower  actual  rate  of  exchange. 

Senator  Frelikghuysen.  But,  General,  suppose  you  had  not  had 
those  francs  in  your  possession,  you  could  have  gone  out  and  bought 
francs  at  a  better  rate  of  exchange  and  have  saved  that  amount  of 
money,  could  you  not  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes;  we  did  save  it  as  it  was.  It  was  unfortunate 
we  had  it,  but  it  was  necessary.  Wo  had  it  because  we  had  termi- 
nated contracts  and  we  were  making  big  payments  at  that  time; 
that  is  the  reason  there  was  such  an  accumulation  there  at  that  time. 

At  that  time,  because  of  the  fall  in  the  exchange,  the  Post  Office 
Department  was  obliged  to  discontinue  the  issuance  of  money  orders, 
which  gave  occasion  to  a  great  deal  of  complaint,  and  the  cable  came 
from  overseas  to  the  War  Department  that  it  was  a  great  hardship 
to  the  soldiers,  and  we  got  in  touch  with  the  Post  Office  Department, 
and  this  was  under  the  Director  of  Finance,  and  made  arrangements 
by  which  we  took  over  funds  received  from  the  sale  of  money  orders, 
and  utilized  them  in  our  disbursements  and  enabled  the  Post  Office 
Department  to  renew  the  issuance  of  post  office  orders. 

BUYING   FOREIGN    MONEY. 

This  was  another  illustration  of  certain  general  finance  problems, 
and  not  supply  problems.  During  the  war  we  bought  pesos  in  Spain, 
and  pesetas  in  South  iVmerioa,  ana  liras  in  Italy,  and  rubles  in  Russia, 
and  guilders  in  Holland,  a  matter  of  financial  procedure  for  the  War 
Department  for  aU  bureaus.  It  might  be  int€>resting  to  know  our 
experience  with  rubles  in  Russia.  After  Gen.  Graves  went  in  there 
we  received  a  cable  from  him  that  there  was  absolutely  no  local 
currency  available  and  it  was  working  great  hardship  and  incon- 
venience, and  wanted  to  know  what  arrangement  could  bo  made  to 
finance  him  in  that  respect.  At  that  time  a  news  cable  was  received 
and  published  in  the  papers  that  the  situation  was  so  acute  they 
were  using  postage  stamps  and  bath  tickets  for  currency  in  Vladivos- 
tok and  vicmitv. 

We  tried  to  locate  rubles  somewhere  that  we  could  ship  out  there 
for  the  use  of  our  forces.  We  located  5,000,000  rubles  belonging  to 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Manila  and  held  in  the  Taiwan  BauK  in 
Vladivostok.  The  question  was  whether  they  were  pre-Kerensky 
rubles,  Kerensky  rubles,  or  post-Kerensky  rubles.  rre-Kerensky 
rubles  had  good  value,  Kerensky  rubles  had  some  value,  and  post- 
Kerenskv  rubles  had  practically  no  value.  The  question  was  urgent 
and  we  Anally  bought  the  rubles  on  the  l>est  representations  we  could 
get,  paying  13  cents  for  them.  We  found  two  days  afterwards  those 
rubles  were  pre-Kerensky  rubles  and  were  selling  in  Japan  at  If) 
::ents,  so  it  was  a  good  buv,  and  we  flattered  ourselves  on  having 
settled  a  very  acute  problem  in  a  verv  scientific  way.  A  week 
afterwards  we  received  word  that  the  rubles  in  Taiwan  Bank  were  all 
of  large  denominations,  and  that  our  troops  were  just  as  bad  off  as 
before.  Then  in  consultation  with  the  Treasury  Department  we  worked 
DUt  a  solution  and  notified  the  United  States  authorities  in  Siberia  to 
)rint  rubles  of  small  denominations,  holding  the  5,000,00^  rubles  of 
aigo  denominations  as  a  reserve  to  protect  the  issue.     We  hoan' 
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nothing  more  from  \la(livostok.     I  suppose  the  proposed  plan  was 
adopted  and  the  prohlem  solved. 

Senator  Chambekt.aix.  Were  these  ruhles  in  gold  or  paper  cur- 
rency ? 

Gen.  Ix)RD.  Tliey  wcmt  paper  rubles.  We  had  some  financial 
problems  to  solve,  Mr.  (^hairman,  during  this  war,  and  we  have  been 
doing  business  in  large  denominations,  and  I  do  not  know  which  of 
the  Supply  Bureau  chiefs  would  have  handled  that  particular  prob- 
lem under  our  present  statutory  organization. 

We  provided  quartermaster  (Hsbursing  officers,  wlio  went  overseas, 
with  only  one  appropriation,  although  under  ordinary  conditions  wo 
would  have  given  him  fifteen  to  twenty  to  do  bookkeeping  with.  I 
notified  Col.  Mc(^\rthy,  who  went  over  fii-st  witli  Gen.  Pershing  as 
chief  quart<^rmaster,  that  we  would  give  his  disbursing  officers  but 
one  appropriation  "Pay  of  the  Army"  -which  could  be  used  for 
all  purposes  of  expenditure.  They  bought  subsistence  with  it;  thev 
paid  transportation:  th(\v  hired  quarters,  and  did  ever^'thing  with 
'^Pay  of  the  Armt."  They  vouchered  their  disbursements  properlv: 
they  carried  them  to  the  abstract  of  expenditures  properlv;  and  the 
auditor's  office  made  the  necessary  ad  justnieiit,  charging  the  expendi- 
tures to  the  proper  appropriation.  The  other  bureaus  did  not  do 
that,  and  all  through  the  war  the  War  Department  and  the  Treasury 
Department,  until  the  consolidation  of  finances  came,  were  troubled 
trymg  to  solve  the  calls  under  the  various  bureaus  for  money  under 
one  to  a  dozen  or  more  different  appropriations.  At  three  separate 
times  there  was  such  an  urgent  need  that  I  niade  three  advances  of 
$50,000, OOOeachfromQuarterma^ster  aj)propriations  foruse  tis  ageneral 
fund  for  use,  while  the  authorities  this  side  were  getting  the  necessary 
information  from  overseas  regarding  the  various  appropriations 
involved  in  a  call  from  some  of  the  other  bureau  officers. 

ATTEMPl^EI)   FINANCIAL    COORDINATION. 

There  has  been  some  talk  before  the  coimnittee,  by  some  of  the 
bureau  chiefs  who  are  not  friendly  to  an  independent  finance,  stating 
they  do  appreciate  the  need  of  some  coordinating  influence,  or  some 
coordinatmg  agency  in  finance.  Back  in  February  or  March  of  1918 
that  attempt  was  made  by  Gen.  Goethals  to  get  that  coordinating 
agency  at  work,  and  an  expert  accountant  from  the  West  was  called 
in  here  under  Gen.  Hugh  Johnston  to  do  exactly  that  particular  piece 
of  work,  to  coordinate  thesi*  activities,  but  not  to  interfere  with  the 
bureaus. 

This  expert  accountant  was  a  very  able,  conscientious  man,  but 
he  got  about  as  much  cooperation  and  assistance  from  the  various 
bureaus  as  Gen.  Hines,  Chief  of  the  Embarkation  Service,  received  from 
the  German  submarines  in  transporting  our  troops  overseas.  H<» 
tried  diligently  to  coordinate  these  various  financial  activities  with 
indififerent  success.  Now,  1  woiild  say  a  word  as  to  the  bureaus.  I 
was  at  the  head  (rf  the  finances  of  cme  separate  bureau.  We  were 
then  right  in  the  midst  of  readjustment  under  the  Overman  Act; 
we  were  striving  desperately  to  get  our  supplies  overseas,  to  handle 
our  finances,  and  everything  that  came  from  outside  at  that  time  did 
seem  like  an  interference.  I  can  understand  the  attitude  of  all  the 
bureaus  under  those  conditions,  but  it  was  an  honest  attempt  at 
coordinating  without  setting  up  an  independent  finance,  and  it  failed 
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not  only  because  it  was  only  a  half  step  in  the  right  direction,  but 
because  the  various  bureaus  did  not  desire  any  coordination. 
Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Do  you  believe  the  Overman  Act  per- 
^mitted  you  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  your  department  ? 
^  Gen.  Lord.  Permitted  us  to  consolidate  all  financial  activities. 
Senator  Frelinghuysen.  And  you  believe  it  was  a  good  thing 
to  do? 
Gen.  Lord.  I  believe  it  was  absolutely  necessary. 
Senator  Sutiierlano.  That  or  some  similar  act  ? 

ORGANIZATION    OP    INDEPENDENT   FINANCE. 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes.  Now  the  independent  finance  service  under 
the  Director  of  Finance  was  oi^anized  by  order  of  October  II,  1918. 
Later,  as  stated  in  the  early  part  of  this  hearing,  it  was  separated 
from  Purchase,  Storage,  and  Traffic,  of  which  it  was  originall}^  a 
branch;  and  made  an  independent  bureau,  like  other  statutory 
bureaus  of  the  War  Department,  except  that  it  is  an  emergency 
bureau  and  not  established  under  permanent  law. 

This  consolidation  of  finance  was  a  consolidation  at  that  time  of 
approximately  eighteen  billions  of  dollars  in  appropriations.  I  real- 
ized the  magnitude  of  the  task,  and  with  the  approval  of  Gen.  Goethals 
I  called  to  my  help  an  advisory  council,  a  volunteer  advisory  council, 
none  of  the  members  getting  even  the  dollar  a  year.  This  council 
consisted  of  Otto  Kami,  of  Kuhn^  Loeb  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 
C.  D.  Norton,  of  the  First  National  Bank,  New  York  City,  C.  K 
Segcr,  at  that  time  president  of  the  Union  Pacific  Kailroad,  and 
now  president  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  conceded  to  be  one 
of  the  most  expert  and  best  known  financial  organizational  experts 
in  the  world ;  C.  G.  DuBois,  comptroller  of  the  American  TeleOTaph 
&  Telephone  Co.,  and  comptroller  of  the  American  Red  Cross; 
Gerard  Swope,  of  the  Western  Electric  Co.;  S.  H.  Wolfe,  insurance 
actuary  and  well-known  financial  expert;  George  E.  Frazer,  of 
Frazer  &  Torbet,  expert  accountants  of  Cliicago,  who  had  a  ^reat 
deal  to  do  with  the  present  fiscal  system  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 
Xow  in  the  policies  that  have  been  planned,  in  the  arrangements 
that  have  been  instituted  in  our  organization,  I  have  had -the  coopera- 
tion of  this  advisory  council. 

I  have  met  with  them,  or  they  have  come  on  here  to  meet  with 
me,  and  as  I  have  developed  certain  procedures  they  have  been 
submitted  to  them  for  their  approval  and  for  their  consideration; 
they  have  approved  or  suggestecl  changes,  so  that  when  I  state  that 
while  the  independent  fuiance  service,  operating  under  the  Director 
of  Finances,  may  not  be  perfect,  yet  it  is  an  organization  which  in 
its  procedures  and  in  its  mode  of  operation  and  in  the  business  prin- 
ciples underlying  its  operations  has  the  indorsement  of  men  of  this 
standing. 
^  Later  Gen.  Charles  Gates  Dawes,  president  of  the  Central  Trust 
Co.  of  Illinois,  phicago,  111.,  was  added  to  the  council.  Gen.  Dawes 
went  overseas  as  a  major  of  Engineers,  was  afterwards  promoted  to 
brigadier  general  of  Engineers,  and  was  appointed  general  purchasing 
•gent  by  Gen.  Pershing  and  given  absolute  authority  to  coordinate 
ud  control  the  purchasing  (h  all  supplies  for  the  American  Expo- 
ditionaiy  Forces.     He  was  also  chairman  of  the  General  Purchasing 
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Board  and  Gen.  Pershing's  representative  on  the  Military  Board  of 
Allied  Supply.  Gen.  Dawes,  who  experienced  the  urgent  need  of  a 
centralized  finance  service  during  actual  war  conditions  overseas^ 
and  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  finance  organization  as  it 
is  operating  to-day  under  the  Director  of  Finance,  is  one  of  its 
warm  supporters  and  advocates. 

LKTTEB  FBOM  FINANCE   ADVISORY  COUNCIL. 

New  York,  October  lo,  1919. 
Hon.  James  W.  Wads  worth,  Jr., 

Chairman  Committee  on  Military  Affairs^  ^ 

United  Slates  Senate^  Washington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Upm  the  invitation  of  Gen.  H.  M.  Lord,  Director  of  Finance,  United 
States  Army,  we  have  been  acting  as  a  consultini;  committee  on  Army  finances  for  the 
past  15  months.  We  have  liad  several  extended  conferences  with  Gen.  Lord,  exam- 
ined numerous  papers,  and  have  thus  become  familiar  with  tlie  problems  before  him, 
as  well  as  with  nis  methods,  proposals,  and  purposes. 

As  a  result  of  our  discussions  and  investigations,  we  are  thoroughlv  convinced  that 
the  office  of  Director  of  Finance  created  by  order  of  the  Secretary-  o{  War  under  date 
of  October  11,  1918,  should  be  preserved,  and  the  functions  and  authority  appertain- 
ing to  that  office  coptinued  and  indeed  strengthened. 

It  seems  to  us  manifest  that  the  former  S3rstem  of  autonomous  action  by  each  bureau 
of  the  Arm^  in  effecting  purcliases,  disbursing  funds,  preparing  estimates  for  Con- 
gress, etc.,  IS  antiquated,  inefficient,  confusing,  and  wasteful. 

We  beli'^ve  that  all  viiuchers  should  be  checked  and  reviewed  by  one  and  the  same 
controlling  authority;  that  the  preparation  of  estimates  for  Congress  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  scrutiny  of  a  coominating  factor  so  as  to  enable  Congress  to  obtain  accu« 
rate,  unambiguous,  and  concise  information,  thus  preventing  duplication  of  appro- 
priation*:} and  the  needless  tying-up  of  funds;  in  short,  that  there  should  be  one  single 
agency  in  hill  and  respDnsible  charge  of  everything  which  appertains  to  disbursing, 
accounting,  and  financial  control,  and  that  tiiis  agency  should  be  divorced  entirely 
from  the  procurement  bureaus  so  as  to  establish  and  maintain  in  the  Army  the  ora;aiu- 
zation  axiom  tliat  the  department  or  individual  that  effects  purchases  should  not  nave 
charge  of  paying  the  bills  incurred. 

We  believe  that  the  Department  of  Finance  of  the  Army  should  be  clothed  with 
adequate  piw^ers  to  become  that  agency,  and  thus  given  scope  to  apply  that  special- 
ized knowledge,  experience,  and  c  impatence  in  such  matters  which  no  one  bureau 
now  possesses  or  can  pDsiiiess  and  which  are  indispensable  for  the  satisfactory  adminis- 
tiation  of  the  finance!^  of  the  Army. 

We  are  entirely  certain  that  no  private  corporation  or  business  would  think  of 
carrying  on  its  affairs  under  a  system  of  divided  and  disjointed  financial  control  such 
as  existed  in  the  Army  prior  to  the  creation  of  the  office  of  Director  of  Finance.  We 
believe  the  recommendations  which  Gen.  Lord  is  prepared  to  submit  to  the  considera- 
tion of  your  honorable  committee,  and  which  have  been  discussed  by  the  consulting 
committee,  to  be  sound  and  wise,  and  in  accordance  with  tested  and  approved  cor- 
porate practice.  We  are  confident  that  the  adoption  of  these  rec:)mmendations  would 
facilitate  the  task  and  make  more  effective  the  supervision  of  Congress  in  dealing  with 
the  affairs  of  the  Army,  would  produce  economies,  and  promote  the  efficiency  and 
welfare  of  that  great  branch  of  the  public  service. 

If  it  should  be  the  wish  of  your  honorable  committee  that  we  supplement  this  letter 
by  a  verbal  statement,  we  shall  be  h^ppy  to  delegate  one  or  more  of  our  committee  tt> 
appear  before  you  at  such  time  as  you  may  be  pleaeed  to  designate. 

Two  of  our  members,  Messrs.  (  harlee  G.  Dubois  and  Gerard  Swope,  are  in  Europe 
at  this  time,  but  knowing  their  views  on  the  subject,  we  feel  authorized  to  state  that 
they  would  join  imreeervedly  in  this  expression  of  our  opinions,  if  they  were  present. 

\fre  have  the  honor  to  subscribe  ourselves, 
Most  respectfully. 

Otto  H.  Kahn, 

KvJin,  Loeh  A  Co. 
Charles  D.  Norton, 
President t  First  Securities  Co.  of  New  York. 

C.  B.  Seger, 
President,  Unxted  States  Rubber  Co. 

Since  my  discharge  from  the  Army,  in  April,  1919, 1  have  been  acting  as  one  of  the 
consulting  committee  on  Army  finances,  and  concur  in  all  of  the  foregoing  statement. 

S.  H.  WOLFK. 
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letter  from  obnbral  pitrchaswo  aqent,  a.  e.  f. 

Central  Trust  Co.  op  Illinois, 

Chicago,  October^  IS,  1919, 

r.  Jauku  W.  Wads  worth, 
Chmrman  Senate  ComrmUee  on  Military  Affairs^ 
United  States  Senate^  Was}nngt(m,  />,  C. 

Mr  Dear  Senator  Wadsworth:  The  expehences  oi  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces  demonstrate  the  fact  that  in  supply  procurement  the  greatest  accomplishment- 
ie  poaaible  only  by  recognizing  two  great  principles: 

riiet.  That  there  must  be  a  central  control  agenc>'  which,  whenever  it  is  compati- 
ble with  the  military  aspect  of  supply  procurement,  will  apply  the  checks  and  safe- 
gojuds  of  normal  business. 

Second.  That  this  central  control  must  not  interfere  improperly  with  the  inde- 
pendent functioning  of  the  separate  services  where  the  pressure  comes  direct  horn  the 
point  of  necessity  upon  the  agent  charged  with  supply  procurements. 

Thoe  was,  in  reality,  no  conflict  of  authority  involved  in  recognizing  these  two 
pnnciplee  in  the  business  administration  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces. 
WMIe  the  chief  purchasing  officer  of  each  service  was  put  under  the  absolute  control 
d  the  general  purchasing  agent  for  purposes  of  coordination,  as  well  as  the  extension 
and  supplementing  of  supply  activities,  yet  that  control  was  not  exercised  by  him 
H)  as  to  interfere  with  the  immediate  responsibility  of  the  purchasing  agent  to  the 
diief  of  the  service  responsible  to  the  Commander  in  Chief  for  the  accomplishment  of  a 
omain  task.  In  other  words,  in  the  system  devised  by.Gen.  Pershing  for  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces,  the  safeguards  of  normal  business  were  recognized  and  used 
vherever  normal  conditions  surrounded  the  transaction,  without  interfering  with  the 
direct  steam  pressure  from  the  point  of  military  necessitv  upon  the  supply  procurement 
agent  directly  responsible  to  it  as  well  as  to  the  central  agency. 

Gen.  Lord  has  asked  me  as  to  whether  there  is  anything  in  his  plan  for  a  central 
tinance  division  which,  in  my  judgment,  is  inconsistent  with  the  proper  operation  of 
the  Army  under  circumstances  similar  to  the  American  Expeditionary  Force  in 
Europe.  After  carefully  considering  the  matter,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  not  only  is 
the  plan  which  Gen.  Lord  proposes  not  inconsistent  with  the  interests  of  such  an  army, 
but  it  is  necessary  to  its  proper  tunctiomng. 

in  opposition,  the  contention  of  the  bureau  chief  ^ill  be,  of  course,  that  the  separa- 
tion from  his  control  of  the  most  important  function  of  payment  will  tend  to  interfere 
with  that  which  is  of  first  importance  in  time  of  military  necessity — the  immediate 
prxurement  of  supplies  at  the  point  of  greatest  necessity.  The  objection  of  the 
bureau  chiefs  ti»  Gen.  Lord  s  plan  probably  centers  in  this  and  in  this  alone;  for  the 
immense  advantage  to  the  Army  of  an  independent  finance  division  from  every  other 
fftandpaint  needs  no  argument. 

As  indicated  by  my  report  to  the  commanding  general.  Service  of  Supply,  Ameri- 
can Expeditionary  Force,  I  laid  great  stress  upon  the  importance  of  the  principle  of 
the  continued  independence  of  functioning  of  the  separate  services:  and  vet,  for 
neirlya  year  I  continually  endeavored  in  France  to  have  created  a  central  independ- 
ent finance  department  of  the  .Vmerican  Expeditionary  Force.  This  departn  ent  was 
faiaUy  created,  but  after  long  delay  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  independent  ser- 
vices: and,  while  my  office  for  a  long  time  endeavorea  to  serve  as  an  imperfect  substi- 
tute for  such  an  independent  finance  department,  it  operated  under  every  disad- 
vantage. 

As  a  strong  advocate  of  the  necessitx'  of  that  right  of  independent  bureau  function- 
in?,  invol\*ing,  as  it  does,  the  right  of  self-preservation  on  the  part  of  the  independent 
9er\icefl,  pro\  ided,  of  course,  it  operates  under  a  central  authority  sufficient  to  bend 
onreii*  )nal>le  independence  into  courses  consistent  with  common  sense  and  the  com- 
mon interest  of  the  Army,  I  yet  see  in  Gen.  Lord's  suggestion  of  an  independent 
finance  division  nothing  which,  with  proper  administmtion.  should  interfere  i^nth 
the  speed  with  which  the  chief  of  any  8ervi(>e  can  secure  supplies  and  services. 
<ren.  Lord*8  plan  recognises  that  fundamental  piinciple  of  proper  business  adminis- 
^^ration  that  the  agency  which  obligates  shall  not  be  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  agency 
^Lhat  makes  pajTnent,  thus  interfering  with  independence  of  audit.     At  the  same  time, 
I  ran  not  see  where  there  would  result  any  delay  l)cause  of  the  relations  of  the  central 
finance  di\ision  to  the  services  operating  in  time  of  war  in  the  field. 

Gen.  Lord  tells  me  it  is  the  custom  and  will  continue  to  be  the  custom  in  cases  of 
special  emergency  to  nominate  as  disViursing  officers  the  procurement  officers  of  the 
service  itself .  In  other  words,  where,  as  with  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  in 
Prance,  purchasing  must  be  done  unde»"  extraordinary  war  conditions  of  time,  place, 
deliver)',  etc.,  the  central  finance  division  will  be  prepared  in  emergency  to  recognise 
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a  control  of  the  whole  operation  of  a  special  purchawt  by  the  bureau  chief.  Thus,  the 
independent  finance  division  in  doin^^  its  absolutely  uereBsary  general  work  for  the 
Amiy  will  be  so  organized  as  not  to  cause  an  infraction  of  the  principle  that  in  time  of 
actual  war  military  and  not  basiness  results  nuist  soinetimes  be  first  in  mind.  This 
organization  will  not  overlook  the  military  aspect  of  any  Army  financial  transaction 
any  more  than  any  competent  supply  procurement  agent  will  oveilook  in  the  prefiBure 
of  actual  battle  the  military  aspect  of  supply  procurement.  In  certain  cases  all  buFi- 
ne3s  considerations  yield  to  military  necessity  and  the  securing  of  military  reeulta. 

The  administration  of  Gen.  Jjord's  department  has  indicated  that  under  a  man  of 
his  wisdom,  the  independent  services  would  not  need  the  protection  of  spetific  r^ni- 
lation,  but,  nevertlieless,  such  a  division  should  be  so  organized  that  it«  efficiency 
dot*s  not  depend  upon  its  operating  head. 

Having  been  made  acc^uainted  with  the  charat'ter  of  the  organization  which  has 
been  installed  under  the  direction  of  Gen.  Lord,  and  after  a  full  consideration  of  the 
central  finance  division  plan  of  the  Army,  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  it. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  sending  a  similar  letter  to  Hon.  Julius  Kahn,  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Mililarv  .Vffairs. 
Ver>'  truly,  yours, 

('llAKLEK   (r.    Daw  EH. 

(rrnerni  Purchnsing  A(/ent  and  Chairman 
(rtmeral  Purrhnn'nuj  Boards  American  Expcditionnry  Forrrtt. 

PREPARING  ESTIMATES. 

The  question  of  estimates  I  know  is  of  interest  to  this  eomimttee. 
Bureau  chiefs  still  make  their  estimates.  There  has  been  no  inter- 
ference with  them  whatever,  and  thev  still  sustain  them  before  the 
conmiittees  of  Congr(>ss. 

Now  I  know  how  estimates  have  been  submitted.  There  has  been 
absolutely  heretofore  no  comparison;  there  has  been  no  place  where 
they  have  been  brought  together  to  see  if  they  dovetail  with  each 
other;  there  has  been  no  policy  to  study  and  compare  and  prune  and 
modify.  There  has  been  no  time,  place,  or  agencv  for  eliminating 
discrepancies  and  duplications.  We  are  trying  to  do  that  now  with 
scmiewhat  inchfTerent  success.  As  we  all  knovv,  militarv  matters  are 
in  a  state  of  flux.  There  is  no  fixed  or  determined  basis  from  which 
we  can  work,  but  even  under  these  conditions  we  have  succeeded  iii 
eliminating  many  discrepancies  and  eliminating  many  duplications  in 
appropriations. 

1  have  in  mind  one  particular  matter  in  connection  with  the  last 
Army  appropriation  bill,  in  which  two  bureaus  estimated  for  the 
same  thing — a  little  item  of  $250, ()()().  This  wiU  just  illustrate  the 
procedure.  Th(^  estimates  are  made  by  the  bureaus  and  submitted 
to  the  Director  of  Finance,  who  has  no  authority  to  cut  them.  The 
Director  of  Finance  calls  upon  the  bureau  chief,  stating  he  wants  ti) 
get  in  touch  with  him  or  his  representatives,  to  consider  this  particular 
estimate,  to  go  over  it  together,  so  that  if  the  Director  of  Finance  has 
any  information  concerning  -anv  of  the  other  estimates  that  have 
come  in  that  will  throw  any  ligJit  on  the  needs  of  the  bureau  imme- 
diately under  discussion,  Ke  can  bring  it  to  bear  on  that  particular 
estimate.  We  brought  the  two  mentioned  together  and  found  both 
bureaus  were  estimating  for  exactly  the  same  activity.  It  might 
have  been  discovered  in  the  House  or  Senate  committee,  or  might  not, 
but  because  of  the  study  w^e  gave  it  it  was  .brought  to  light.  As 
neither  bureau  was  willing  to  recede  and  allow  the  other  bureau  to 
carry  on  the  activity,  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Secretary  of 
War  and  oav;  ul  tlie  bureaus  v\cis  ujliiiod  to  discontinue  that  par- 
ticular activity. 
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Senator  Chamberlain.  Did  you  do  that  with  the  Secretary  of  War 
or  the  Chief  of  StaflF  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  In  principle  all  policies  instituted  under  the  Director 
^of  Finance  have  beenjput  in  force  through  the  knowledge  and  approval 
^f  the  Secretary  of  War.  In  some  cases  I  have  gone  to  him  direct; 
in  some  cases  to  the  Chief  of  Staff;  and  in  some  cases  to  both  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  and  the  Chief  of  Staff  in  consultation.  I  have  always 
had  access  to  the  Secretary  of  War  on  any  of  the  things  I  desired  to 
take  up  with  him. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Do  you  have  such  access  now  under  the 
new  orders  which  have  been  issued  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  I  have  seen  no  order  which  prohibits  me. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  saw  some  statement  to  the  effect  that 
nobody  has  access  except  under  the  Chief  of  Staff. 

Gen.  Lord.  I  received  no  such  orders.  It  is  very  natural  and  it 
is  very  proper  for  the  Director  of  Finance  to  take  tmngs  up  with  the 
Chief  of  Staff.  To  illustrate,  there  might  be  some  certain  financial 
policy  which  would  affect  not  only  supply,  but  tSdct  operations,  and 
before  I  reached  a  conclusion  for  the  reconunendation.I  would  submit 
the  matter  to  the  Chief  of  Staff,  as  I  do  frequently.  He  would  tell 
me,  as  he  does  often,  You  see  Gen.  Jervey,  or  that  is  a  matter  for 
Gen.  Burr,  who  is  supply  representative  to  the  Chief  of  Staff,  and 
work  it  out  with  them,  but  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  in  finance  the 
Secretary  of  War  has  been  kept  as  intimately  informed  as  I  could 
kepp  him  as  to  what  we  are  domg  in  finance. 

oenator  Frelinqhuysen.  You  spoke  of  different  bureaus.  You 
handled  this  only  for  the  Quartermaster's  Department,  did  you  not  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Originally. 

Senator  Frelinqhuysen.  What  other  bureaus  do  you  supply  it 
for  now  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  All  of  them.  1  handle  all  War  Department  appro- 
priations, except  civil  appropriations  like  the  river  and  harbor 
inoney,  and  all  expenditures  are  made  by  the  finance  officers  under 
my  control  and  all  the  accoimting  and  bookkeeping  is  done  in  my 
office. 

Senator  Frelinqhuysen.  Do  you  handle  any  of  the  Engineer's 
appropriations  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Not  his  civil  appropriations;  but  all  of  his  military 
appropriations. 

Senator  Frelinqhuysen.  And  the  Signal  Corrs? 

Gen.  Lord.  The  Signal  Corrs,  all  of  it,  Air  Service,  Medical 

Senator  Frelinqhuysen.  How  many  accounting  units  have  you^ 
fleparate  accoimting  xmits?  Have  they  st^parate  systems  of  book- 
keeping t 

all  war  department  accounts  in  one  book. 

i\  Gen.  Ix>RD.  For  the  first  tiirc  in  the  history  of  the  War  Department 
I  the  accoimts  are  all  in  one  book.  There  are  Ls^d  throughout  the 
Anny  to-day  for  the  first  time  in  histor}^  standard  forn?5.  We  have 
reduced  the  number  of  finance  forms  by  more  than  50  per  cent,  and 
all  disbursing  officers  are  using  on?^  kind  of  form;  and  we  insti tilted  a 
^miform  system  of  terminology.     No  two  brronus  have  ever  come 
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before  the  Confess  and  talked  in  the  same  finaucial  language,  Mr. 
Chairman.  You  have  never  been  able  to  tell  whether  there  was  a 
Treasury  balance  or  a  book  balance;  whether  an  obligated  balance 
or  an  imobligated  balance,  and  you  may  have  one  thing  in  one  bureau 
and  another  thing  in  another.  '  S 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Do  you  not  find  some  objections  to  it, 
however  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Xot  to  that  particular  phase  of  it,  Mr.  Senator. 

Senator  Frehnohuysen.  Would  you  not  say  there  was  prejudice 
against  it  ? 

Senator  CicaMberlain.  Put  it  that  way.  I  have  heard  some 
officers  complain  that  they  liked  the  old  system  of  accounting  better. 
I  suppos?  that  would  appl}'  to  his  particular  department. 

Gen.  IjORd.  Yes.  Now  here  is  what  we  have  done.  We  have 
called  the  n^^resentatives  of  thcst^  various  bureaus  into  consultation 
with  us.  For  instance,  the  Ordnance  had  many  most  admirable 
things,  which  we  have  adopted  into  our  svstem  of  accounting.  Now 
it  is  difficult  for  their  old  employees  who  have  been  working  on 
their  books  for  years,  to  take  up  a  new  system  of  accounting,  and  I 
can  understand  a  reasonable  dislike  of  an  attempt  to  do  anything 
new.  .  But  we  have  attemptcul  in  our  system  of  accounting  to  couple 
into  it,  consolidate  into  it,  the  best  things  in  the  various  bureaus. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Let  us  take,  say,  an  illustration.  Is  the 
whole  sum  of  money  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  Ordnance 
Department  handled  by  your  department? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  have  in  your  books  the  amount  of 
the  appropriation? 

Gen.  Lord.  All  of  it;  ves,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  And  the  specific  object  for  which  the 
appropriation  was  made  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes. 

Senator  Cilvmberlain.  And  yon  disburse  those  appropriations 
on  the  requisition  of  whom  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  On  the  allotment  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance.  The 
Director  of  Finance  has  no  authority  to  obligate,  and  he  expends  not 
one  penny  of  Ordnance  money  without  the  authority  of  the  Chief  of 
Ordnance. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Say  there  is  $220,000,  just  for  illustration^ 
to  be  used  in  buying  rifles.  What  becomes  of  that  when  the  rifles 
are  bought?    Who  buys  them? 

Gen.  Lord.  Tlie  Chief  of  Ordnance  makes  his  contract,  and  noti- 
fies the  Director  of  Finance  that  he  plans  to  buy  so  many  rifles,  and 
they  will  cost  $1,000,000  approximately,  and  that  the  contract  will 
be  carried  out  by  the  ordnance  officer  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.  Imme- 
diately the  Director  of  Finance  takes  $1,000,000  from  the  proper 
ordnance  appropriation,  puts  it  to  one  side,  reducing  the  total 
amount  of  the  appropriation  by  $1,000,000,  notifies  his  disbursing  %> 
oflBcer  at  Bridgeport  that  $1,000,000  under  such  an  appropriation 
has  been  set  aside  subject  to  the  disbursing  officer^s  draft  witn  which 
to  pay  the  purchasers  under  that  particular  contract.  We  make  the 
allotment  at  the  request  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance.  We  merely  serve 
as  his  paymaster  and  his  bookkeeper. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  makes  the  transaction  go  through 
two  bureaus  instead  of  one,  does  it  not  ? 
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Gen.  Lord.  Yes;  but  he  did  the  same  thing  before.     He  made  the 

allotment  formerly  through  his  own  allotment  branch  which  is  now 

with  the  Director  of  Finance.     He  had  to  set  up  his  allotment  any- 

^how.     Instead  of  setting  it  up  on  his  books,  we  set  it  up  on  ours. 

^     Senator  Fletcher.  Does  ne  not  have  to  keep  a  complete  and 

distinct  set  of  books  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Gen.  Williams,  the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  is  opposed  to 
an  independent  finance  service,  but  I  wish  to  say,  as  far  as  actual 
operation  is  concerned,  Gen.  Williams  has  played  the  game.  The 
(mice  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  has  one  officer  and  13  clerks  engaged 
on  finance  work. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  How  many  did  they  used  to  have? 

Gen.  Lord.  Oh,  hundreds. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  just  gave  that  by  way  of  illustration, 
but  the  same  rule  would  apply  to  other  departments? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes.  We  have  available  the  information  the  bureaus 
need,  even  in  the  items  and  subitems,  and  never  have  we  failed  to 
give  them  the  information  called  for. 

Senator  Fletcher.  How  much  force  do  you  have,  General? 

Gen.  Lord.  I  have  in  my  office  to-day — I  will  give  the  personnel 
later.  To  illustrate,  twice  a  month  we  furnish  bureau  chiefs  a 
report  of  transactions  under  all  appropriations.  Each  bureau  chief 
is  furnished  a  complete  statement  of  his  disbursements,  the  standing 
of  his  appropriations,  the  amount  that  has  been  allotted,  and  if  he 
wants  it  oftener  we  will  give  it  to  him  oftener. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  establishment  of  this  system  you  have 

Iust  described  resulted  in  decreasing  the  acpounting  force  or  book- 
keeping force  of  any  of  these  bureaus '( 

Gen.  Lord.  It  certainly  has,  and  should  eliminate  the  finance  force 
in  all  the  supply  bureaus.  Ordnance  has  one  officer  and  13  clerks  in 
its  finance  division.     Now,  the  Ordnance  has  more  money  at  the 

{>resent  time  to  disburse,  and  more  allotments,  and  greatei*  demand 
or  keeping  track  of  its  allotments,  than  any  of  the  bureaus,  because 
Ordnance  has  outstanding  to-day  something  more  than  $1,000,000,000 
in  contracts  to  be  settled.  Presumably  that  force  will  be  reduced  as 
they  complete  settlementis  of  these  contracts,  because  the  Ordnance 
is  handling  a  very  large  amount  of  money  on  disbursements  coming 
over  from  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  any 
of  the  supply  bureaus  at  this  time  should  maintain  a  finance  section. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  happen  to  know  about  the  Quarter- 
master's Department  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  I  do  not  know  about  the  Quartermaster's  Depart- 
ment; I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  know.  I  know  this  one 
thing,  that  we  are  in  the  same  building,  our  records  are  available, 
we  can  give  them  the  most  accurate  information  at  any  time. 

Senator  Frelinohuysen.  Right  there,  under  this  accounting 
system,  could  you  make  an  estimate  for  all  military  appropriations 
^to  Congress? 

Gen.  Lord.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  You  could  not? 

Gen,  Lord.  Not  to-day,  no,  sir.  That  is  a  matter  I  wish  to  touch 
upon  later.  Estimates  lor  appropriations  are  made  by  the  various 
bureau  chiefs,  and  not  by  finance. 
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• 

The  Chairman.  Going  if  you  please  on  to  another  topic.     You 
were  demonstrating  the  process  by  which  the  estimates  were  made 
by  the  bureau  chiefs  and  contracts  were  made  for  them,  and  you 
had  one  for  the  bookkeeper  or  pajonaster.     Have  you  any  power.   _ 
to  review  the  contracts  or  reject  the  contracts?  ^ 

FINANCIAL   REVIEW   OF   CONTRACTS. 

Gen.  Lord.  We  have*  established  in  our  office  a  board  of  contract 
review.  To  that  board  of  contract  review  it  is  required  that  all 
contracts  made  by  Purchase  and  Storage,  which  is  under  Gen. 
Rogers,  must  pass  the  inspection  of  our  contract  review  before  it  is 
finely  enactedf  and  put  into  force.  We  are  taking  steps  to  have  con- 
tracts from  other  bureaus  come  before  that  same  contract  review  • 
branch.  We  give  these  contracts  a  financial  review.  I  mean  by 
that,  that  we  see  whether  or  not  they  are  so  drawn  that  payments 
thereunder  will  pass  the  accounting  officials  of  the  Treasury,  but  we 
have  no  authority  to  study  them  with  a  view  to  ascertainmg  if  the 
contract  is  a  reasonable  contract,  if  the  price  paid  is  proper,  or  if  the 
quantities  called  for  are  really  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  been  the  experience  of  that  bureau  of 
contract  review  t    Have  they  had  much  work  to  do  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  They  have  a  great  deal  of  work  to  do.  At  first  they 
found  many  mistakes  that  would  have  proved  fatal,  that  would  have 
put  the  disbursing  officer  in  the  hands  of  the  auditor  for  suspension, 
but  now  we  have  so  educated  them  that  we  find  comparatively 
few  errors. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  much  complaint  against  that? 

Gen.  Lord.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  have  heard.  There  was  a  fight 
against  it  at  first,  but  I  do  not  hear  any  complaints  now.  We  have 
it  well  organized.  There  is  a  lady.  Miss  Jessie  Dell,  who  is  very 
efficient,  at  the  head  of  our  contract  branch,  and  there  has  been 
little  delav  caused  by  such  review.  If  that  board  of  contract  review 
had  been  in  operation  as  now  organized,  and  the  various  bureaus 
had  been  compelled  to  submit  their  contracts  for  review,  there  would 
have  been  at  least  no  prox3'-signed  cxjntracts  that  would  have  re- 
quired an  act  of  legislation  to  enable  us  to  do  business  under  them, 
or  to  settle  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  the  board  could  have  acted  with  sufl&- 
cient  celerity  in  the  first  few  months  of  the  war  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Not  iu  all  matters.  It  would  have  presented  such  an 
obvious  and  unnecessary  failure  to  comply  with  the  Ipw  as  is  found 
in  the  case  of  proxy-signed  contracts.  That  is  a  question  where  the 
contracting  officer  merely  worked  out  the  detail,  then  did  not  sign 
it,  but  it  went  to  a  second  lieutenant,  or  some  one  else,  to  sign  for 
him.  If  that  had  been  placed  before  the  present  contract  review 
branch  tlie  first  proxy-signed  contract  \vould  have  been  the  last,  -. 
for  the  error  Avou Id  liave  been  detected  and  the  practice  discontinued.  ^'^ 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it,  then,  that  Board  of  Contract 
Review  performs  the  functions,  as  it  were,  of  unofficial  auditor? 

Gen.  Lord,  Performs  the  function  of  an  unofficial  auditor  before 

f)ayment.     As   I   stated,   it  is    just   to    see   that    the    contract   is 
egally  drawTi,  but  not  to  see  whether  the  price  or  amount  are  rea- 
sonable.    We  have  no  authority  for  such  action. 
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Seaator  Fletcher.  Properly  executed  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Properly  executed. 

Senator  FLETCirRR.  And  does  not  call  for  more  funds  than  are  to 
^  the  credit  of  the  officer  making  the  contract  ? 

^  Gen.  Lord.  In  the  contract  review  branch  that  action  is  not 
taken,  but  before  the  contract  is  let  the  director  of  finance  is  notified 
bv  the  supph'  bureau  chief  to  make  a  reservation,  i.  e.,  to  set  aside 
tie  amount  of  money  to  meet  the  contract.  If  there  is  not  enough 
monev  to  comply  with  the  bureau  chief  ^s  request  he  is  notified  imme- 
diatefy.     That  is  to  prevent  overdrawing. 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  the  director  of  finance,  or  any 
activity  of  that  sort,  should  be  authorized  or  given  the  power  to  go 
bto  a  contract,  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  expenditure,  as  to  whether 
the  price  is  the  proper  price  to  pay,  is  something  I  would  not  dare 
reconunend. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Do  you  have  any  duplication  of  work  with  the 
Engineer  Corps,  where  some  or  a  part  of  their  funds  you  do  not 
handle  at  all  and  some  you  do  ? 

Gen  Lord.  I  am  going  to  discuss  that  later,  as  we  get  along,  if  you 
will  bear  with  me. 

I  think  it  wise,  perhaps,  to  follow  along  the  procedure.  I  described 
the  wav  the  estimates  are  made.  Thev  are  made  by  the  bureau  chiefs. 
I  do  not  interfere  with  them  and  I  try  to  inform  myself  as  much  as 
possible  as  to  the  relation  of  the  estimates  with  each  other.  I  try  to 
ascertain  the  sustaining  facts  so  as  to  assist  them.  In  many  ca^es 
I  have  advised  them  the  Congress  will  probably  want  information 
along  certain  lines,  and  I  advise  them  to  get  up  their  estimates  in  a 
certain  way  so  that  Congress  will  not  be  obliged  to  resort  to  cross- 
examination  or  detective  work  to  find  out  just  the  reason  they  are 
asking  that  amount  of  money.  Estimates  are  submitted  ana  the 
bureau  chiefs  notified  and  they  either  appear  before  your  committee 
or  they  send  their  representatives.  The  bill  becomes  a  law.  The  bill 
goes  to  the  President  and  the  President  approves  it;  then  it  goes  to 
the  State  Department  and  the  State  Department  makes  a  record 
of  it,  and  then  sends  a  certified  copy  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  he  sends  it  to  the  bookkeepmg  and  warrants  division,  where 
the  appropriations  are  put  on  the  books  under  proper  titles. 

APPORTIONMENT   OF   APPROPRIATIONS. 

Then  the  Secretary  of  War  is  notified  that  so  much  money  is  there 
subject  to  his  requisition,  and  it  is  always  the  Secretary  of  War's 
money.  It  does  not  belong  to  the  bureau  chiefs.  No  one  can  draw 
that  money  out  of  the  Treasury  except  the  Secretary  of  War.  At 
the  present  time  the  Director  of  Finance  acts  as  requisition  oflicer 
for  the  Secretary  of  War;  we  handle  the  requisitions  for  all  appro- 
priations except  civil  appropriations.  After  the  money  is  appropri- 
ated there  is  a  provision  of  law  in  the  act  of  March  3,  1905,  which 
requires  that  all  these  moneys  shall  be  apportioned  over  certain 
periods. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Periods  within  the  year  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Periods  within  the  year.  I  thank  you  for  that  cor- 
rection. It  is  important.  Some  years  ago  the  Department  chiefs 
were  accustomed  to  expend  all  their  appropriations  the  first  two  or 
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three  months,  then  come  to  Confess  to  pull  them  out  of  the  hole. 
An  attempt  to  correct  that  kind  of  procedure  resulted  in  this  act, 
which  compels  bureau  chiefs,  under  penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment, 
to  apportion  their  funds  during  the  year  over  certain  periods  so  they;" 
will  not  spend  it  all  the  first  quarter  and  go  the  remaining  quarters  "* 
without  funds.  Some  of  the  departments  have  perfunctorily  coni- 
plied  with  this  provision  of  law,  and  have  apportioned  the  most  of 
their  appropriations  to  the  first  two  or  three  months,  leaving  a  little 
to  spread  over  the  remainder  of  the  year,  because  what  they  do  not 
expend  in  the  first  quarter  reverts  to  the  next  quarter.  In  the  War 
Department  these  apportionments  are  made  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 
There  have  been  severe  criticism  by  certain  bureau  chiefs  before  this 
committee  of  certain  things  in  connection  with  the  apportionment  of 
funds  for  the  fiscal  year  1920,  the  current  year. 

The  Director  of  Finance,  as  representing  the  Secretary  of  War, 
notified  the  various  biu'eau  chiefs  of  the  amount  of  money  available 
for  expenditure  during  the  current  fiscal  year,  and  were  requested 
to  apportion  it  into  quarters,  as  they  saw  fit.  The  apportionment 
made  was  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  approved  by 
him.  But  there  were  several  new  features  in  this  apportionment 
which  caused  the  criticism  to  which  reference  has  been  made. 

The  policv  which  I  am  trying  to  follow  as  the  Director  of  Finance 
is  to  keep  the  congressional  committees  informed  as  to  what  is  hap- 
pening to  the  appropriations,  because  I  think  we  stiD  owe  these  com- 
mittees something  after  we  have  secured  our  money.  In  pursuance 
of  this  policy,  when  this  apportionment  was  made  with  these  inno- 
vations, I  submitted  the  matter  to  the  chairman  of  this  committee 
and  the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  so 
that  they  might  know  what  we  were  doing  with  the  moneys  they 
had  given  us. 

Under  contingencies  of  the  Army  we  put  aside  a  general  rieserve 
of  $300,000.  There  was  $1,000,000  appropriated.  A  portion  of  the 
contingency  was  intended  for  the  usual  contingencies  of  the  Army, 
but  the  greater  portion  of  it  was  intended  for  the  activities  of  the  men 
in  charge  of  sales  of  surplus  war  supplies,  so  that  $600,000  of  the 
million  was  allotted  for  that  purpose,  and  $100,000  was  allotted  to 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  War  for  contingencies,  and  $300,000  set 
aside  as  a  general  reserve,  so  that  if  some  unforeseen  exigency  should 
make  a  demand  for  funds  it  would  be  possible  to  meet  the  need  with- 
out incurring  a  deficiency. 

I  want  to  say  that  this,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
made  to  give  the  Secretary  of  War  real  control  of  his  apropriations. 
There  has  been  no  objection  on  the  part  of  anyone  regarding  Contin- 
gencies of  the  Army,  as  far  as  I  know,  but  there  was  objection  on  the 
part  of  the  Quartermaster  General  as  to  the  apportionment  made  to 
him  and  as  to  the  general  reserve. 

Conditions  affecting  the  so-called  Quartermaster  appropriations 
differ  materially  from  conditions  affecting  all  other  appropriations. 
Under  Regular  Supplies  there  are  two  independent  activities,  sup- 
plied from  the  same  funds.  Congress  did  not  give  all  of  the  money 
estimated  for  by  these  two  activities;  that  is,  the  (Quartermaster 
General  and  Gen.  Marshall,  head  of  the  Construction  Division.  The 
apportionment  was  made  according  to  the  best  information  obtain- 
able, but  there  was  a  general  reserve  of  $6,000,000  set  aside,  which 
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af»t  apportioned  either  to  Gen.  Marshall  or  to  Gen.  Rogers.  As 
emei^gencies  might  make  it  necessary  to  allot  something  more  to 
Gen.  Rogers,  who  had  an  interest  in  the  appropriations,  or  emer- 

fgeiicies  might  arise  that  would  make  it  very  essential  that  Gen. 
Roger.'^  be  given  some  additional  appropriation,  this  general  reserve 
was  established  to  meet  emergencies  of  that  character. 

Now,  what  has  been  done  here  will  not,  I  am  afraid,  eliminate  the 
possibility  of  asking  for  deficiencies  during  this  current  year.  It  is 
rather  a  difficult  year  to  attempt  to  appfy  a  principle  of  that  sort 
because  of  unknown  liabilities  coming  over  from  war  conditions. 
We  do  not  know  just  exactly  what  we  will  need,  but  it  will  make  it 
somewhat  more  difficult  to  incur  a  deficiency  than  it  has  been  hereto- 
fore. It  certainly  is  a  restriction  put  upon  the  free  use  of  appropria- 
tions in  the  face  of  what  might  be  a  denciency  condition. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  nappen  to  know,  General,  upon  what 
abound  those  two  officers  complain?  How  did  it  handicap  them  in 
Uiat  casef 

Gen. Lord.  I  understand  Gen.  Rogers's  complaint  was  with  particu- 
lar reference  to  subsistence.  The  subsistence  appropriation  was 
S62,526,466.50.  In  this  apportionment  letter,  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  it  was  stated  that  receipts  by  sales  that  come  back  to 
the  appropriation  would  notgo  to  the  amount  apportioned  but  would 
come  back  to  the  reserve.  That  is,  he  could  only  expend  the  amount 
that  had  been  apportioned  to  him;  that  any  receipts  would  serve 
to  augment  the  reserve  and  not  increase  the  apportionment. 

Now,  the  reason  for  that  is  this:  Under  Clothing  and  Camp  and 
Garrison  Equipage  the  Quartermaster  General  was  given  $20,000,000. 
There  will  oe  receipts  from  sales  under  Clothing  and  Camp  and  Gar- 
rison Equipage  of  approximately  $50,000,000.  It  has  always  been 
the  policy  and  belief  of  Congress,  and  a  most  justifiable  policy,  that 
any  moneys  expended  by  Government  bureaus  should  be  moneys 
appropriated;  that  there  should  be  no  augmentation  of  appropria- 
tions from  any  sources:  that  bureaus  should  be  obliged  to  come  to 
the  Congress  iFor  the  moneys  to  expend.  The  policy  laid  do^ni  by 
the  Quartermaster  General,  if  you  comply  with  what  he  demands, 
would  be  that  the  $50,000,000  possible  receipts  under  Clothing  aiul 
Camp  and  Garrison  Equipage  would  be  added  to  the  $20,000,000  that 
you  gave  him.     I  do  not  think  Congress  intended  that  or  de.sirod  it 

The  Chairman.  I  thmk  you  are  correct. 

Senator  Fletcher.  If  he  needs  to  call  on  that  resen-e,  and  shows 
you  it  is  necessary  to*  use  more  than  he  is  allotted,  you  have  the 
privilege  to  let  him  have  more,  have  you  not  ? 

Cren.  Lord.  The  Secretary  of  War  can  let  him  have  it  all  if  the 
need  justifies  it.  There  is  something  more  in  connection  with  this 
question.  I  called'  the  attention  oi  the  Secretary  of  War  to  the 
possibility  of  our  receiving  under  clothing  and  cnmp  and  garrison 
equipage  a  total  of  $50,000,000,  or  more,  from  the  sale  of  wool,  and 
t|  said  I  did  not  think  it  was  the  wish  of  Congress  that  we  use  it,  and 
recommended  that  it  be  set  aside  as  a  special  account  to  be  turned 
back  into  the  Treasury  rather  than  be  utiUzed  for  current  expend i- 
Uires.  He  approved  that  policy,  and  instructions  ha\e  been  issued 
that  these  wool  receipts  be  kept  entirely  separate  and  not  used  for 
expenditures  of  any  description. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Neither  by  allocation  by  you  or  otherwise? 
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Gen.  Loud.  In  no  way.  It  might  be  some  great  emergency  woul- J 
arise  when  we  would  need  a  portion  of  it,  but  the  policy  of  the  S<^cre- 
tary  of  War,  if  that  need  came,  would  presumably  be  to  take  it  up 
with  the  committees  and  get  their  approval  to  use  a  certain  amount 
of  it.  His  instructions  are  that  this  money  must  go  back  into  the  '^ 
Treasury. 

SALES   OF   SUBSISTENCE   SUPPLIES. 

The  CiL\iRMAX.  While  you  are  on  that  question  of  receipts  from 
sales.     Wiiat  is  coming  in  from  the  sale  of  Army  subsistence  supplies  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  A  certain  amount  of  money  is  received  from  sale  of 
subsistence  supplies.  This  develops  another  interesting  feature  of 
estimates.  For  years  the  Quartermaster  Department  submitted  aa 
estimate  to  Congress  for  sq  much  money  for  sales  of  subsistence 
sup])lies  to  officers,  and  so  much  money  for  sales  of  subsistence  to 
enlisted  men.  That  merely  was  a  method  of  augmenting  the  appro- 
priatioji.  If  we  were  first  starting  in  business,  it  would  be  proper  to 
secure  an  appropriation  to  begin  the  business  of  selling  to  officers 
and  enlistea  men;  but  once  established  in  business  and  having 
suj>i)lies  on  hand,  what  \se  sell  to  the  officers  and  to  the  men  is 
repaid,  because  the  men  and  the  officers  ha\e  to  pay  the  quarter- 
master for  all  supplies  they  get.  Now,  the  statement  was  made  to 
this  committee  that  the  provision  in  the  apportioimient  made  by,  the 
Secretary  of  War  that  receipts  from  sales  should  go  to  the  reserve 
rather  than  to  the  apportionment  was  a  diversion  or  misapplication 
of  funds;  that  this  money  received  from  sales  of  subsistence  supplies 
should  not  go  back  to  the  general  reserve  because,  they  said,  it  might 
be  used  for  some  other  purpose.  It  can  only  be  used  for  what  it 
was  originally  appropriated  for  under  the  law,  and  there  can  be  no 
diversion  of  appropriations.  It  is  credited  back  to  the  subsistence 
appropriation.  It  has  never,  prior  to  this  time,  gone  back  specifically 
to  replacement  of  sales  articles. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  Gen.  Rogers  and  Col.  Hannay  were 
wrong  in  connection  with  their  criticism  of  that  item  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Absolutely  wrong.     They  were  misinformed. 

The  Chairman.  I  remember  very  well  Col.  Hannay 

Gen.  Lord.  Col.  Daly. 

Tne  Chairman.  And  also  Gen.  Rogers  said  the  operation  was  con- 
trary to  law. 

Gen.  Lord.  The  operation  was  in  strict  accordance  with  law,  as  the 
books  will  show.  They  were  not  as  famihar  with  the  law  as  they 
should  be.  I  will  insert  in  the  record  the  provisions  of  law  governing 
sales  of  such  supplies. 

NoTK. — Section  3692,  Revised  Statutes: 

'*A11  moneys  received  from    *    *    *    the  eale  of  commiflBary  stores  to  the  oflioen 
and  enlisted  men  of  the  Army  (or  from  the  sale  of  materials,  stores,  or  supplies  sold 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Army)    *    ♦    *    shall  respecti\ely  revert  to  that  appro-    • 
priation  out  of  which  they  were  originally  expended  and  shall  1)6  applied  to  the  ^ 
purpose  for  which  they  are  appropriated  by  law."  ^ 

The  act  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  Army  for  the  fiscal  year  1911, 
approved  March  23,  1910,  provides: 

*' Hereafter  all  moneys  arising  from  the  disposition  of  serviceable  quartermaBter'B 
supplies  or  stores,  authorized  by  law  and  regulations,  shall  remain  available  through- 
out the  fiscal  year  following  that  in  which  the  disposition  was  effected  for  the  purpoaeB 
of  that  appropriation  from  which  such  supplies  were  authorized  to  be  supplied  at  the 
time  of  tne  disposition." 
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The  Chairman.  I  asked  you  about  receipts  from  sales.  I  had  not 
so  much  in  mind  receipts  from  sales  of  subsistence  to  officers  and  men, 
but  these  receipts  from  sales  to  the  general  public. 

♦     G«i-  Lord.  They  so  to  Miscellaneous  Receipts  of  the  Treasury. 
The  Chairman.  Then,  why  should  not  that  wool  sale  go  to  miscel- 
laneous receipts  of  the  'freasury  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Because  it  was  not  surplus  stock.  There  was  never 
any  appropriation  made  for  the  purchase  of  wool.  We  were  buying 
for  the  i^!avy  Department  and  for  industrial  concerns  for  the  purpose 
pf  protecting  the  wool  supply.  We  were  never  given  money  to  Duy 
Irool.  If  we  had  to  continue  to  buy  wool,  as  we  were  doing  under  a 
contract,  it  would  take  all  pur  appropriation  if  receipts  from  our  sales 
weni  into  Miscellaneous  Receipts,  because  y^e  bought  nearly  a  half 
billion  dollars'  worth  of  wool.  It  Was  not  in  the  same  class  as  other 
soiplus  materials.     We  acted  as  agents. 

Under  the  provision  of  the  act  of  November  4,  1918,  receipts  from 
sales  of  surplus  war  supplies  revert  to  Miscellaneous  Receipts  of  the 
Treasury  Department.  Receipts  from  wool  during  the  fiscal  year 
1919,  however,  reverted  to  the  appropriation,  inasmuch  as  purchases 
of  wool  were  made  from  Quartermaster  Corps  appropriatoins  as  the 
most  available  fund  with  which  to  control  wool  supply.  Wool  was 
bought  from  these  appropriations  for  the  Navy  Department,  and  foi 
industrial  concerns,  and  for  this  reason  wool  was  not  included  in  the 
list  of  surplus  war  supplies,  proceeds  from  which  revert  to  Miscella- 
neous Receipts  of  the  Treasury  Department.  Under  this  procedure 
receipts  from  wool  sales  since  June  30,  1919,  would  revert  to  General 
Appropriations,  Quartermaster  Coips.  Whether  or  not  they  properly 
belong  there,  the  Secretary  of  War  has  decided  that  they  shall  go 
back  into  the  Treasury,  and  will  not  be  used  for  current  expenditure. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Are  you  still  buying  wool? 

Gen.  Lord.  Just  a  little  amount  of  our  second  contract  with  the 
British  Government  from  Australia. 

Senator  Fletcher.  How  did  you  come  out  on  that  you  bought 
and  sold  ? 

purchase  and  sale  of  wool. 

Gen.  Lord.  We  bought  Australian  wool  from  the  British  Govern- 
ment; our  first  contract  amounted  to  about  $60,000,000,  and  we 
bought  South  American  wool.  South  African  wool,  and  Iceland  wool. 
We  were  obliged  to  take  the  Iceland  wool  whether  we  wanted  it  or 
not,  because  Iceland  wool  was  finding  its  way  down  into  Germany, 
and  we  took  the  whole  Iceland  output  for  the  sake  of  getting  it  under 
our  control.  We  bought  the  entire  American  wool  clip.  We  bought 
in  all  673,931,552  pounds;  we  paid  for  that  wool  $480,230,074. 
We  have  sold  522,000,000  pounds  in  round  numbers.  For  that  wool 
we  have  received  $362,000,000;  that  is,  we  have  realized  approxi- 
mately 75  per  cent  on  the  amount  that  we  have  sold.  We  have  on 
hand  141,000,000  pounds  approximately.  There  is  a  little  dis- 
crepancy, apparently,  in  these  figures,  but  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a 
eertain  portion  of  the  wool  we  had  scoured  and  the  loss  by  scouring 
accounts  for  the  discrepancy  in  weight.  The  value  of  the  wool  on 
hand  is  about  $94,000,000. 

Senator  Sutherland.  How  would  that  make  your  total  come  out  ? 
What  is  the  difference  between  the  total  of  sale  and  purchase  ? 
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Gen.  Lord.  If  we  get  the  $94,000,000  we  willj  lose  fabout 
$24,000,000,  and  there  is  something  more  than  that;  we  have  loBt, 
in  addition  to  that,  about  $10,000,000  that  we  had  netted  at  the 
time  we  be^an  the  auction  sales  to  the  general  public*  When  wc^^ 
started  sellmg  we  had  a  n«t  profit  of  approximately  $10,000,000.^ 
That  $10,000,000  has  been  wiped  out  witt  $24,000,000  more,  so  we 
stand  to  lose  about  $34,000,000.  We  have  little  prospect,  how- 
ever, of  getting  $94,000,000  fpr  wool  on  hand. 

Senator  Fletcher.  I  can  see  the  reason  for  buying  the  American 
clip,  but  why  go  into  these  other  countries  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  They  needed  the  supply  and  needed  the  kinds  of  wool, 
I  am  told.    I  am  not  an  expert  wool  man. 

Senator  Fletcher.  The  Government  did  not  utilize  that  wool; 
it  just  simply  sold  it? 

Gen.  Lord.  We  were  buying  for  an  army  of  5,000,000  men  when  the 
armistice  came. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Was  any  sold  to  manufacturers  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  We  were  selling  to  manufacturers  all  the  time.  It  is 
the  only  way  we  could  guarantee  our  troops  getting  the  necessary 
clothing  and  blankets.     We  also  sold  to  our  own  contractors. 

Senator  Sutherland.  It  hardly  seems  to  me  there  should  be 
that  much  loss  on  that  transaction.     Nothing  else  has  gone  down. 

Gen.  Lord.  Wool  has.  The  British  Government  is  selling  wool 
in  this  country  now  at  a  less  price  than  we  paid  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  those  accounts  come  to  your  department? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes;  we  get  them. 

SALE   OF   SURPLUS   WAR    SUPPLIES. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you,  without  looking  up  too  many  matters, 
tell  us  offhand  what  those  receipts  have  been  for  the  sale  of  surplus 
materials? 

•Gen.  Lord.  I  will  insert  it  in  the  record. 

[Note. — Receipts  from  sale  of  surplus  war  supplies  to  October  4,  1919,  not  in- 
cluding wool,  amount  to  $262,>62,430.30.    This  does  not. include  sales  overseas.] 

Senator  Sutherland.  The  same  method  is  pursnexl  with  reference 
to  matorials,  all  sorts  of  materials  abroad  ^ 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes. 

Senator  Sittiierlaxd.  All  sorts  of  material  abroad  and  everything 
else  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes:  the  receipts  go  into  the  Treasury.  Col.  Daly, 
of  the  Quartermaster  General's  olficc,  was  one  of  the  officers  who 
made  the  statement  that  the  plan  of  crediting  receipts  from  sales 
to  the  reserve  was  contrary  to  law.  Col.  Daly  is  a  well-informed 
officer  on  such  matters  but  evidently  was  not  fully  advised  as  to 
what  was  really  being  done,  because  if  he  had  known  the  disposition 
we  are  making  of  these  funds  he  would  not  have  made  that  statement. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  here  to  this  committee  about  Col.  Daly 
As  you  may  know,  his  regular  rank  is  that  of  captain  and  military 
storekeeper  in  the  Quartermaster  Corps.  It  was  an  old  position 
revived  to  make  a  place  for  him.  Now,  Capt.  Daly — Col.  Daly,  as 
he  is  to-day — is  one  of  the  most  valuable  officers  in  the  War  Departr 
ment.     He  has  been  with  the  Quartermaster  Corps  for  many  years. 
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officer,  and  during  all  of  those  trying  times,  when  we  were  making 

overseas  in  sufficient  quantity 


At  the  beginning  of  this  war  he  was  with  the  Quartermaster  General, 
and  when  Gen.  Goethals  came  here  he  made  Col.  Daly  his  executive 
officer,  and  during  all  of  those  tryinj 
^rtrenuous  endeavors  to  get  supplies 

▼and  in  the  right  order,  one  of  the  prime  factors  in  the  ofiice'of  Geri. 
Goethals  was  Col.  Daly. 

Later  he  went  to  New  Orleans  and  took  charge  of  that  big  supply 
activity  there.  He  is  now  back  with  Gen.  Rogers  as  his  executive 
officer  and  I  have  no  doubt  doing  high-grade  work.  It  seems  to  me 
it  would  be  a  pity  if  in  all  this  legislation  some  provision  is  not 
made  to  give  him  proper  recognition.  I  think  he  deserves  considera- 
tion. I  hold  no  nrief  for  him,  and  he  does  not  know  that  I  am 
speaking  for  him,  but  I  feel  that  I  shoidd  sav  this  much.  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  has  anybody  to  speak  for  him,  but  it  would  seem 
most  just  to  give  him  some  consideration  in  the  way  of  increased 
rank  in  this  l^slation  that  is  contemplated. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  spoke  about  the  War  Department  having 
spent  some  $15,000,000,000.  You  did  not  make  allowance  for  any 
oi  these  credits  that  are  coming  back  from  proceeds  from  these  sales  ? 

Gen.  LoBD.  No;  that  is  an  offset. 

Senator  Fletcher.  And  that  would  reduce  the  net  amount 
expended  by  whatever  those  proceeds  are.  Have  you  any  idea  what 
they  are  likely  to  be  ? 

Gen.  Ix)RD.  No;  I  have  not.  They  have  been  having  some  big 
transactions  overseas  lately,  and  they  have  not  come  to  me  yet 
from  Mr.  Hare,  but  we  should  have  something  definite  soon. 

The  Quartermaster  General,  Gen.  Rogers,  durinoj  his  appearance 
before  this  committee,  made  another  complaint  of  interference  on 
the  part  of  finance,  stating  he  was  thinking  of  making  certain  pur- 
chases of  leather  and  that  I  interfered  with  his  procedure.  I  am  very 
friendly  to  Gen.  Rogers,  and  no  one  appreciates  his  ability  better 
than  I  do  and  nothing  was  further  from  my  thought  than  to  attempt 
to  interfere  with  him. 

When  Congress  adjourned  on  March  4,  we  had  a  deficiency  of  some 
$826,000,000  in  general  appropriations  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps, 
and  we  had  suspended  payments  for  a  time  in  March  until  we  could 
formulate  a  policy.  One  of  the  finance  officers  learned  that  one  of 
the  divisions  in  Gen.  Rogers's  office  was  contemplating  buying  half 
a  niillion  dollars'  worth  of  leather.  Thinkinj^  Gen.  Rogfers  mi^ht  not 
be  informed  of  the  actual  situation,  I  went  into  his  office  and  called 
his  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  had  no  money  and  that  there  was  a 
deficiency,  thinking  he  might  desire  the  information.  He  quotes  it 
now  as  a  matter  of  interference  on  my  part,  and  I  understand  that  he 
stated  before  the  committee  that  he  proceeded  to  make  the  purchase. 
Whether  it  was  a  wise  purchase  or  not,  it  was  not  a  proper  purchase 
in  the  face  of  a  deficiency. 
^  As  I  have  stated,  the  bureaus  have  control  of  their  appropriations. 
^  Under  this  present  system  the  Director  of  Finance  has  no  authority 
and  no  desire  for  authority  in  any  way  to  obligate  appropriations, 
and  he  only  pays  under  direct  allotment  from  the  bureau  chiefs. 

There  was,  as  I  stated,  no  financial  control,  no  financial  policy,  in 
the  department,  and  until  the  setting  up  of  a  Director  of  Finance, 
there  was  no  bringing  together  of  appropriations  under  one  review. 
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FAILUBE   OF  DEFICIENCY  BILL. 

When  Congress  adjourned  on  March  4,  there  was  in  the  deficiency 
bill  that  failed  of  passage  a  deficiency  estimate  submitted  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  of  the  House  and  Senate  for  $829 ,3 75, 295. id^ 
under  General  Appropriations  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps.  This  ap- 
propriation is  the  great  maintonpnce  appropiiation  of  the  Army. 
From  it  we  buy  our  subsistence,  clothe  our  troops,  buy  our  tentage; 
we  trsnsport  troops  and  supplies  and  hire  all  of  our  employees 
from  it;  and  when  Congress  aajourned  we  not  only  had  no  money  in 
the  Treasury  under  that  appropiiation,  but  bv  tfie  act  of  February 
25,  which  was  a  deficiency  act  reducing  War  department  appropria- 
tions  

Senator  Sutherland.  What  year  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  In  1919;  last  February.  We  still  owed  the  Treasury 
Department,  after  turning  in  all  of  our  Treasury  balance  under  Gen- 
eral Appropriations — we  still  owed  the  Treasury  Department  more 
than  $800,000,000.  The  act  of  February  25  reduced  War  Department' 
appropriations  $6,856,835,124.70.  The  deficiency  in  General  Appro- 
priations of  the  Quarteimaster  Corps  was  $826,000,000.  We  owed 
the  Treasury  $869,000,000  after  we  had  turned  in  what  balance  there 
was  in  the  Treasury.  We  were  facing  the  Victory  loan,  and  "we 
were  trying  to  make  settlements  with  hundreds  of  contractois  whose 
contracts  we  had  terminated.  It  was  a  most  serious  and  critical  time, 
because  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  to  prevent  unrest  and  disturb- 
ance, that  these  various  industrial  plants  should  get  back  into  com- 
mercial production  ds  soon  as  possible,  and  we  realized  that  necessity. 

When  Congress  failed  to  give  us  our  deficiency  appropriation  we 
realized  that  some  very  drastic  measures  should  be  adopteci.  I  studied 
the  obligations;  I  studied  the  appropriations.*  I  found  that  while 
there  were  deficiencies  under  the  appropriations  of  some  of  the 
bureaus,  there  were  surpluses  under  other  appropriations  sufiFicient 
to  meet  all  deficiencies. 

The  governors  of  the  Federal  reserve  banks  of  the  country  were 
summoned  to  Washington  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  devise 
relief  measures  for  the  business  interests  of  the  comitry,  jeopardized 
by  the  failure  of  the  deficiency  bill.  In  that  bill,  in  addition  to  the  War 
Department  deficiency,  were  estimates  for  funds  for  other  Government 
bureaus  and  a  deficiency  estimate  of  $750,000,000  for  the  Railway 
Administration.  The  governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  applied 
to  the  Director  of  Finance  askingwhat  steps  should  be  taken  by  the 
Federal  reserve  officials  to  help  War  Department  contractors.  The 
Director  of  Finance  decided,  however,  that  as  there  were  planty  of 
War  Department  funds,  the  War  Department  should  resume  pay- 
ment, and  in  accordance  with  this  policy  the  following  letter  was  sent 
to  the  governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board: 

March  20,  1919. 
From :  Director  of  Finance.  ^*" 

To:  Governor  of  Federal  Reserve  Board,  Treasury  Department,  Washington^  D.  C. 
Subject:  Obligations  to  commercial  fjrms  under  War  Department  appropriations. 

1.  In  compliance  with  request  from  a  represantative  of  the  statistical  division  of  your 
office  I  beg  to  submit  the  statement  which  follows  relative  to  obligations  against  War 
Department  appropriations. 

2.  In  the  third  deficiency  appropriation  bill,  which  failed  of  passage,  there  was  a 
provision  for  a  deficiency  under  General  Appropriations  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  of 
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1829,375,295.10.  Tliis  appropriation  coven  the  ordinary  maintenance  of  the  Army, 
mdoding  purchase  of  subsistence,  supplies,  general  supplies  of  many  descriptions, 
doChing,  equipage,  trucks,  automobiles,  and  all  classas  of  transportation  accounts. 
Pending  the  necessary  steps  to  finance  the  situation  disbursing  officers  in  Chicago, 
"ew  York,  Washington,  and  the  Wool  Purchasing  Office  in  Boston  were  instructed  to 
_  jpend  payment  of  all  accounts  of  whatever  character  that  were  pavable  from  this 
ippropnation,  but  this  suspension  was  removed  yesterday  and  no  War  Department 
accounts  are  now  being  refused  payment  because  of  lack  of  funds. 

3.  The  War  Department,  pending  the  enactment  of  a  deficiency  bill,  has  made 
amngements  that  will  enable  it  to  finance  its  undertakings  and  pay  all  obligations 
under  War  Department  appropriations  that  may  be  presented  for  settlement  before 
CoBgresB  can  extend  the  necessary  reli^  so  that  the  assistance  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  its  member  banks,  and  the  aid  of  the  banking  interests  of  the  country  will 
aot  be  needed  to  finance  War  Department  contractors  oecause  of  the  failure  of  the 
third  deficiency  appropriation  bill. 

H.  M.  Lord, 
Brigadier  General,  Director  of  Finance. 

The  Chairman.  You  used  the  unexpended  balances  of  certain 
appropriations  ? 

Oen.  Lord.  We  used  the  unexpended  balances  of  certain  appro- 
priations to  meet  the  needs.  We  had  a  working  balance  in  the  hands 
of  our  disbursing  officers  with  which  we  continued  to  pay.  This 
letter  to  the  governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  dated  March 
20,  is  interesting  in  this  connection. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  the  legal  authority  to  do  that, 
General  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  This  working  balance  did  not  go  back  into  the  Treasury. 
We  left  the  indebtedness  that  this  appropriation  had  toward  tfie 
deficiency  bill  stand,  and  used  our  working  balance  to  make  pay- 
ments until  we  could  get  relief  from  Congress.  We  had  under  Supply, 
Services,  and  Transportation  for  1918  a  surplus.  Supply,  Sarvices, 
and  Transportation  covered  exactly  the  same  class  of  obligations 
that  General  Appropriations  did.  We  utilized  a  portion  of  that  to 
meet  the  needs,  feelmg  that  while  we  did  not  have  authority  for  it, 
to  have  failed,  to  have  defaulted  in  our  payments  at  that  time, 
would  have  been  so  serious  that  such  action  could  not  even  be 
considered. 

The  first  payment  we  made  after  we  resumed  was  an  advance  of 
$100,000,000  to  the  Railroad  Administration,  which  was  in  a  very 
desperate  situation  at  that  time. 

1  would  like  to  put  that  in  as  a  personal  exhibit  [producing  photo- 
graphic reproduction  of  a  check  for  $100,000,000]. 

Senator  Fletcher.  On  account  of  transportation  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  On  account  of  transportation.  We  had.  in  our  office 
the  duplicates  of  bills  of  lading  and  transportation  requests  sufficient 
to  warrant  that  advance.  That  is,  they  had  not  submitted  bi'Js, 
they  had  not  been  able  to  state  their  accounts,  they  were  scattered 
all  over  the  countrv.  Under  our  svstem,  whenever  a  bill  of  lading 
is  issued  a  copy  of  it  goes  into  the  finance  office. 
^  We  then  proceeded  to  pay  p11  bills.  There  never  was  any  further 
9 hold-up  in  the  payment  of  bills.  Now,  I  am  stating  that  ps  one  of 
the  proHems  thet  presented  itself,  to  show  the  need  of  some  centrpl- 
ized  sgencv  to  handle  the  financial  opera  tions  of  a  big  institution  like 
the  War  Department.  Under  the  old  procedure,  there  would  have 
been  no  one  to  study  the  general  situation  and  solve  that  problem,  but 
under  a  central  finance  system  the  money  was  found  to  pay  all  obliga- 
tions, wherever  they  occurred,  and  no  contractor  was  forced  into 
bankruptcy  because  of  failuie  of  the  War  Department  to  pay  its  bills, 
and  a  great  financial  disaster  averted. 
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TRANSFER   OF   APPROPRIATIONS. 

Wh«n  this  present  Congress  came  into  being  we  had  deficiencies 
approximating    $1,270,000,000.     Two    questions    presented    them-y-^. 
selves.     There  \^  ere  two  solutions,  either  to  go  to  Congress  and  askN^ 
for  a  defiriencv  of  $1,270,000,000,  or  ask  for  authority  to  use  the 
surpluses  under  appropriations  already  made  and  which  would  stand 
as  a  liability  against  trie  Treasury  Department  for  three  years. 

We  went  before  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  stated 
the  case,  and  they  gave,  in  the  act  of  July  11,  1919,  the  third  defi- 
ciency, authority  to  take  from  surplus  in  ordnance  $770,000,000, 
Quartermaster  Corps  $450,000,000,  Air  Service  (military),  $20,000,000, 
and  Air  Service  (production),  $30,000,000,  a  total  of  $1,270,000,000, 
with  which  to  meet  deficiencies  wherever  they  occurred,  reappro- 

Eriations  which  did  not  add  to  the  total  of  new  appropriations  made 
y  this  Congress. 

The  first  act  was  to  keep  faith  with  Congress  by  making  up  the 
amount  we  owed  the  Treasury  Department  imder  the  reduction  of 
the  deficiency  bill  of  February  25,  1919,  and  we  turned  back  into  the 
Treasury,  out  of  that  $1,270,000,000,  $822,789,983.48  and  squared 
our  account  with  Congress. 

CONSOLIDATION    OF    FINANCE   OFFICES. 

We  made  a  physical  consolidation  of  the  various  bureau  finance 
activities  very  gradually.  We  took  over  the  quartermaster  appro* 
priations  and  the  quartermaster  financial  personnel  first.  In  each 
case  I  went  to  the  bureau  head  and  discussed  the  consolidation  with 
him,  following  the  line  of  least  resistance  in  order  to  make  the  phys- 
ical consolidation  in  the  manner  and  at  the  time  that  would  best 
meet  his  wishes,  so  as  not  to  interfere  w4th  operations.  This  was 
done,  one  after  another,  two  or  three  months  apart,  until  we  finally 
got  the  various  forces  together  and  all  the  appropriations  together 
and  all  the  accounting  together  under  one  control. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Did  you  take  over  a  large  part  of  the  per- 
sonnel ? 

Gen.  Lord.  We  took  the  finance  personnel  that  had  been  enccaged 
on  finance  work.  ^  ^^ 

Now,  under  the  old  procedure  in  New  York  City,  which  I  shall 
refer  to  because  it  has  been  one  of  our  most  important  centers  of 
expenditure  activity,  they  had  originally  five  independent  offices, 
located  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  and  a  man  with  a  bill  would 
have  to  find  the  proper  office.  If  he  had  a  bill  against  the  Quarter- 
master Corps,  he  could  not  get  it  paid  at  the  Ordnance  office  or  at 
the  Signal  office;  he  had  to  find  the  Quartermaster  office,  and  so 
on.  Ajid  after  the  consolidation,  and  now,  wherever  you  may  go 
with  a  bill  you  will  only  find  one  disbursing  officer  who  will  pay  that 
bill  if  it  is  a  legitimate  War  Department  obligation,  no  matter  to  ^ 
what  appropriation  it  pertains.  The  disbursing  officer  pays  it,  and 
he  is  paying  it  out  of  the  one  appropriation  that  he  carries,  xmder  the 
same  system  we  adopted  overseas. 

Let  me  tell  you  aoout  New  York  City.     Bureau  chiefs  have  com- 

Elained  of  duplication  of  work.     Before  the  consolidation  the  War 
department  had  in  New  York  City  5  independent  offices,  5  inde- 
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pendent  leases,  66  officers,  150  enlisted  men,  568  clerks.  To-day 
there  is  1  office,  1  lease,  10  officers,  no  enlisted  men,  and  375  clerks. 
At  the  end  of  the  current  month  there  will  be  9  officers,  no  enlisted 

ren,  and  130  clerks. 
We  are  disbursing  there  an  average  of  $200,000,000  daily.  We 
hare  in  one  office  on  one  book,  handled  by  one  disbursing  officer, 
seven  different  biireau  appropriations.  We  have  one  disbursing  office, 
one  disbursing  officer,  and  one  disbursing  account  in  place  of  that 
scattered,  expensive  set-up  which  existed  before  the  consolidation. 
I  am  talking  from  the  record,  and  these  are  exact  figures.  If 
Congress  decides  to  return  to  the  former  method  of  operation,  it 
means  in  New  York  City  you  must  renew  your  leases  or  take  new  ones 
and  spread  out  your  acti\^ties  as  they  were  before  the  consolidation  of 
finance. 

FINANCE   PERSONNEL. 

The  question  was  asked,  I  think  by  Senator  Fletcher,  as  to  the 
field  personnel.  Outside  of  Washington,  our  field  personnel  to-day 
is  approximately  2,000.  Under  orders  issued  it  will  be  reduced  to 
600  between  now  and  the  Ist  of  January,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
reduction  taking  place  this  current  month.  That  is,  between  now. 
and  January  it  will  be  reduced  by  approximately  72  per  cent. 

The  question  canie  up  as  to  the  personnel  of  the  corps.  Now, 
this  is  also  interesting  m  connection  with  the  statement  that  we 
have  increased  work  and  expense.  The  number  of  disbursing 
officers  prior  to  the  war,  from  the  books  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
was  390.  The  number  of  disubrsing  officers  at  the  time ^of_  the  con-. 
soUdation  was  1,035.  The  number  of  disbursing  officers  at  the 
present  time,  including  30  military  attaches,  is  258.  We  have  less 
disbursing  officers  now  than  prior  to  the  war,  although  our  disbursing- 
activities  have  not  been  very  materially  reduced,  because  we  are 
making  extraordinary  payments  under  terminated  contracts,  to-day, 
demobilization  is  not  yet  completed,  and  we  have  a  great  many 
disbursinj?  officers  overseas.  The  fibres  include  30  military  attaches. 
Every  mflitary  attache  is  a  disbursmg  officer  to  the  extent  that  he  is 
able  to  pay  his  own  pay  and  his  interpreter's  pay  and  pay  his  rental 
and  pay  for  his  office  supplies.  That  is  very  immaterial,  but  they 
figure  30  in  that  total  of  258. 

The  Chairman.  Will  that  be  further  reduced  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes;  we  are  still  reducing.  For  instance,  this  month 
there  will  be,  in  and  around  Camp  Mills,  a  reduction  of  from  five 
officers  to  one  by  the  use  of  the  memorandum  receipt  that  allows  us 
to  use  agent  officers  at  the  flying  fields  and  outside  points,  so,  in 
place  of  six  disbursing  accounts  there  to-day  there  will  be  one. 

Senator  StJTHERLAND.  How  about  the  rest  of  the  personnel,  out- 
side bf  the  actual  disbursing  officer  ? 
I         Gen.  Lord.  I  will  come  to  that.    It  is  the  entire  corps  you  are 
i  Risking  about,  both  the  disbursing  officers 

Senator  Sutherland.  Yes. 

Gen.  Lord.  There  is  a  provision  in  the  reorganization  bill  for  318. 
Nowy  when  that  recommendation  was  made,  we  thought  that  was  the 
lowest  amount  we  could  o{)erate  under,  but,  as  the  result  of  improved 
methods,  the  standardization  of  forms,  etc.,  I  will  submit  and  put  in 
the  record  a  revision  of  that  estimate,  which  calls  for  onlv  258  entire 
personnel  for  finance.    That  is  for  an  army  of  500,000  and  more  men. 
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If  you  reduce  under  the  national  defense  act  to  approximately 
225,000  men  we  would  require  178  finance  officers. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  submit  memorandum  covering  both 
increases?  m  . 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  Revlised  memorandum  covering  both  sizes  of  the 
Army. 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  Army  as  composed  in  the  bill  and  the  Army 
approximating  225,000  as  established  in  the  national  defense  act? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

Fifiimce  personnsl/or  500,000  men. 


■ 

Director 
of 

Finanoe. 

Wash- 
ington, 
D.  C, 
Eone 
flnance 
officers. 

Depart- 
menl,  xone 
flnanoe,  and 
deputy 
finance 
officers  (In- 
cluding 
properly 
auditors). 

21 

tartical 

ci.i- 

sions. 

Camp  or 
station 

personnel 
for  21 
divi- 
sions. 

Posts 
and 
stations 
other 
than 
divi- 
sions. 

ToUO. 

Brieadler  eeneral 

1 
2 
2 
5 
5 

1 

Colonels 

i 

1 
2 
4 

14 

3 

31 

67 

•  •  »  • 

17 

Lieutenant  colonpis 

21 

T7 

Majors 

21 
42 

7 
8 

6d 

Caotains  

21 

147 

Total  commissioned .... 

15 

8 

115 

42 
3S8 

63 
4H3 

15 
240 

2S8 

Enlisted 

i.nso 

*»  ""•'^ 

Finance  personnel  t25,000  men. 


Depart- 

r 

ment, 

zone 

Director 

of 
finance. 

Wash- 
ington, 
D.  C, 
zone 
flnance 

flnance 
and 

deputy 
zone 

flnance 

10 

tactical 

di\'isioas. 

Camp  or 

station 

personnel 

for  10 
divisions*. 

Posts 

and 

sutions 

other 

than 

TotaJ. 

officers. 

officers 

divisions. 

(including 

property 

auditors). 

Brleaiier  eeneral 

1 

t 

• 

1 

Caloncls 

2 

2 
3 

4 

1 

1 
2 
3 

9 

2 

25 

58 

1 

12 

I  ieutenant  colonels 

10 

■ 

15 

Major  << 

10 

7 
8 

47 

Captains 

10 

108 

I 

Total  commlsj'ioned 

12 

7 

94 

20                30 

IR 

178 

Enlisted 

160  1            230 

210 

630 

Senator  Fletcher.  That  number  you  gave  includes  the  officers 
and  privates  as  well  ?  - 

Gen.   Lord.  No.     This   is    the   commissioned   personnel.     I   will%^ 
give  the  entire  reduction  of  enlisted  personnel.     You  can  figure, 
starting  with  your   twenty-odd  divisions,  that  you  can  reduce  the 
personnel  by  five  officers  with  the  reduction  of  a  division. 

Senator  Fletcher.  In  the  reorganization  bill  you  call  for   175* 
privates,  first  class,  and  100  privates  in  addition. 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes.     I  have  that  worked  out  and  I  will  put  that  in. 
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Senator  Fletcher.  Do  you  reduce  those  in  your  present  estimate  ? 

Gen,  Lord.  Yes.     We  make  the  same  proportionate  reduction  in 
all  the  personnel. 
A    Senator  Fletcher.  Your  intention  is,  in  creating  this  department, 
'^that  it  would  make  for  economy  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  There  is  no  question  about  it.  It  has  done  so  and  is 
doing  so  now.  Along  that  same  line,  a  reference  has  been  made  to 
the  number  of  officers  in  the  reorganization  bill  for  the  Finance 
service  and  the  Transportation  Service  and  the  Quartermaster's 
Corps,  and  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  in  the  national 
defense  act  there  were  only  362  quartermasters  allowed,  and  that 
any  excess  over  and  above  that  should  be  explained,  which  is  true. 
Now,  in  the  National  Defense  Act,  those  362  quartermasters  con- 
stitute 3.16  per  cent  of  the  entire  commissioned  force  of  the  Army. 
In  the  reorgcanization  bill  the  Quartermaster  Corps  is  allowed  863 
officers,  which  constitutes  2.92  per  cent  of  the  strength  in  the  reor- 
ganization bill;  the  Finance,  258  officers,  revised  estimate,  which 
would  constitute  0.87  of  1  percent:  and  Transportation,  120  officers, 
which  constitutes  0.44  of  1  per  cent.  This  would  make  4.23  of  1  per 
cent,  as  against  3.16  per  cent,  the  difference  being  accoimted  for 
by  the  fact  that  there  has  been  transferred  under  the  present  organi- 
zation a  large  portion  of  the  purchasing  activities  of  all  these  other 
bureaus  to  the  Quartermaster  Corps;  that  there  has  been  transferred 
to  Transportation  all  of  the  transportation  of  the  Army,  some  of 
which  formerly  was  handled  by  Ordnance;  and  that  there  has  been 
collected  under  the  Finance  not  only  all  of  the  financial  activities  of 
the  other  bureaus,  but  Finance  has  the  duty  of  auditing  the  accounts 
of  all  of  the  six  and  one-half  billions  of  property  that  has  been 
accumulated,  in  possession  of  the  Army,  and  has,  by  this  new  system 
of  property  accounting,  decentralized  it  from  Washington,  reducing, 
as  it  must,  to  a  veiy  appreciable  amoimt,  the  clerical  force  necessary 
in  Washington,  which  heretofore  has  been  keeping  the  property  ac- 
counts of  the  Army. 

I  have  "not  included  Motor  Transport  Corps  in  this  total  of  per- 
centages. The  Motor  Transport  Corps  is  a  new  activity  and  it  has 
heretofore  been  provided  for  by  details  from  the  line.  It  is  not 
proper  that  it  should  be  included  as  part  of  the  personnel  in  this  sum- 
mation of  what  would  be  required  in  the  reorganization  bill.  And 
the  Construction  Division  is  not  carried  in  the  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  do  not  see  it  there  as  personnel,  but  it 
is  there  ?  * 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  under  the  Engineer  Corps. 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes.     I  think  it  should  be  an  independent  activity. 

NO  duplication  of  work  or  personnel  necessary. 

^  If  I  have  the  time,  I  wish  to  take  up  some  of  the  criticisms  of  the 
^Qiief  of  Engineers.  On  page  680  of  the  hearings,  he  refers  to  duplica- 
tion of  work  and  force.  The  one  thing  that  he  may  state  with  some 
appearance  of  reason  is  that  he  must  keep  track  of  the  allotments  he 
makes  to  the  Director  of  Finance  for  disbursing  purposes.  His 
activity  is  not  nearly  so  large  or  so  important  as  that  of  the  Ordnance 
and  the  whole  financial  activity  of  the  Ordnance  which  is  keeping. 
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that  allotment,  as  I  have  been  informed,  consists  of  one  officer  aiul 
13  clerks,  and  neither  of  them  really  need  any  finance  personnel. 

He  has  available  for  his  information  at  any  time,  from  the  office 
of   the   Director   of   Finance,   immediately  upon   application,    any 
information  that  he  wants  as  to  his  allotments  and  as  to  his  disbiirse^^| 
ments.  *' 

I  have  called  attention  to  the  semimonthly  report  that  lies  here, 
which  is  more  complete  in  its  detail  than  anything  ever  issued  by 
any  of  the  bureaus.  He  states,  on  page  680,  tliat  he  is  unable  to  do 
business  without  having  actual  control  of  his  disbursements.  All 
up-to-date  business  concerns  have  separated  paying  from  obligating-     • 

He  states  on  that  page  that  the  removal  of  finance  and  disbursing 
officers  to  a  distant  point  has  crippled  him  in  his  activities.  At  the 
time  of  the  consolidation  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  was 
located  down  at  Seventh  and  B,  in  Henry  Park.  His  depot,  where 
most  of  his  disbursing  was  done,  was  on  V  Street,  just  off  Fourteenth, 
about  two  miles  away.  At  the  present  time  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
is  housed  in  the  same  building  with  the  Director  of  Finance,  who 
has  in  his  office  the  complete  record  of  his  allotments  and  expenditures 
made  thereunder. 

On  page  681  he  refers  to  the  case  where  he  restricts  tlie  purchase  of 
office  furniture,  and  states  he  is  unable  under  the  present  organization 
to  tell  whether  or  not  his  restrictions  as  to  the  p\u"chase  of  office  furni- 
ture are  carried  out.  The  same  answer  applies,  that  he  can  have 
information  at  any  time  as  to  disbursements  out  of  Engineer  appro- 
priations; and  he  really  has  no  authority  at  the  present  time  to  buy 
any  office  furniture  anyhow;  the  duty  of  purchasing  furniture  belongs 
to  the  Quartermaster  General. 

He  states,  at  page  682,  that  there  are  no  irregularities  in  the  Engi- 
neer Corps  that  have  been  foimd  by  the  auditor,  but,  like  the  other 
bureaus,  he  has  manv  proxy-signed  contracts,  amounting  to  some- 
thing like  one  and  a  naif  millions,  which  are  absolutely  iUegal;  and 
he  has,  like  all  other  bureaus,  contracts  for  many  millions,  which  it 
was  necessary  to  settle  under  the  Dent  Act. 

On  page  683  he  speaks  of  duplication  of  accounts  because  of  sepa- 
ration of  the  civil  from  the  military  appropriations.  He  has,  for 
example,  an  Engineer  officer  disbursing  out  of  River  and  Harbors, 
and  the  same  ofncer  disbursing  out  of  Fortifications  appropriations. 
He  states  that  he  is  obliged  to  separate  them  and  furnish  two  ac- 
counts. Even  if  that  were  necessary,  it  mxist  be  evjdent  to  the  com- 
mittee that  anvthing  that  will  compel  a  separation  of  these  two 
accounts  shoulcf  be  encouraged,  because  while  there  must  have  been 
in  the  office  of  the  auditor  an  accurate  accounting  as  between  appro- 

E nations,  the  separation  in  actual  accounts  current,  it  seems,  should 
e  necessary  to  enable  us  to  get  the  proper  cost  accounting.  But  it 
is  not  necessary  for  this  Engineer  officer  to  submit  two  separate 
accounts. 

The  Chief  of  En^eers  has  chosen  to  conduct  his  disbursements^ 
in  that  way.  The  Finance  Service  stands  ready  at  his  wish  at  any^ 
time  to  talce  over  all  of  his  military  appropriation  disbursements 
without  the  increase  of  personnel,  resulting  in  a  reduction  of  accounts 
submitted  to  the  accoimting  officials  of  the  Treasury  Department. 
He  has  32  disbursing  officers  in  this  country  to-day.  In  some  places, 
like  Charleston,  he  has  two  disbursing  officers,  handling  not  very 
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large  accounts;   and  in  all  except  six  of  these  places  Finance  officers 

are  located  disbursing  funds,  wno,  without  increase  in  their  clerical 

force  or  their  overhea^i  can  take  over  all  the  military  disbursements 

^aow  made   by  Engineer  officers  and  handle  them  promptly  and 

Aroperly. 

^  Tne  Chairmax.  But  you  have  not  taken  that  over? 

Gen.  LoBD.  We  have  not  taken  it  over.  We  have  had  enough  to 
do,  and  my  relations  with  the  bureau  chiefs  are  very  friendly  and  I 
do  not  desire  to  run  coimter  to  their  wishes  if  I  can  possibly  avoid  it. 
I  tiiink,  however,  that  every  penny  of  money  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress for  the  War  Department  should  be  disbursed  oy  one  bureau, 
and  that  the  Finance  Service. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  have  discretionary  power  to  take  that 
over  or  not? 

Gen.  Lord.  It  is  with  the  Secretary  of  War.  We  had  enough  to 
do.    We  did  not  want  the  River  and  Harbor  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  river  and  harbor.  I  am 
speaking  of  these  disbursing  officers. 

Gen.  Lord.  Oh,  the  same  man  is  disbursing  the  two  classes  of 
appropriations,  civil  and  military.  To  the  extent  these  Engineer 
officers  are  disbursing  military  fimds,  they  are  financial  officers  under 
my  control  and  account  to  me.  That  was  the  objection  the  Chief  of 
Enpneers  made  to  the  plan.  They  account  to  me  for  military  funds 
ana  account  to  him  for  civil  funds. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  of  the  bureaus  that  still  have 
dieir  own  disbursing  officers  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  No.  If  they  do,  then  they  are  disbursing  as  my 
representatives. 

Senator  Sittieerland.  Would  it  be  feasible  for  you  to  disburse  the 
civil  appropriations,  too  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes;  without  an  increase  of  personnel. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Also  the  militarv  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Also  the  military. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  same  32  men  do  it  i  Would  you 
need  32  men  i 

Gen.  Lord.  No,  sir;  we  have  the  men  there;  with  the  exception  of 
six  places  we  have  disbursing  officers  in  the  places  where  the  Engi- 
neer officers  are  disbursing. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  think,  then,  that  the  objections  he  has 
raised  to  that  plan  are  not  soimd  ? 

Gen.  Lord,  rhey  are  not.  He  chooses  to  do  it  tha  tway.  He  calls 
attrition  to  the  fact  that  he  has  been  obliged  to  separate  civil  appro- 
priations from  military  appropriations,  which  I  maintain  is  highly 
desirable. 

Senator  Sutherland.  They  could  be  separated  in  your  office  just 
AS  well  as  there  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes ;  they  could  be  separated  in  my  office  just  as  well  as 
there. 

Senator  Fletcher.  There  is  no  interference  with  the  power  of 
making  contracts  in  handling  the  River  and  Harbor  funds  ? 

Gen.  Ijord.  Oh,  no ;  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  making  contracts.  I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  purchasing.  We  do  not  initiate  anvthing. 
Senator  Fletcher.  Bureau  chiefs  are  entirely  unhampered.  The 
money  is  under  their  control.     They  obligate  it  as  thoy  see  fit,  and 
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then  tell  us  to  pay  such  a  contractor  so  much  money.     We  complete 
activities  they  originate. 

The  Chairmax.  Do  you  ever  hold  up  payments  for  any  reason  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  We  do.     The  Chief  of  Eingineers  charges,  on  page  683  ^^ 
that  the  finance  service  increases  paper  work  and  accounts.     Th(X|g|F 
very  illustration  of  New  York,  where  they  are  rendering  one  account 
instead  of  seven,  seems  to  be  a  conclusive  answer  to  that.     The  same 
thing  obtains  in  all  the  large  cities  of  the  country  and  at  every  camp 
and  cantonment. 

He  says,  on  the  same  page,  that  property  forms  do  not  properlv 
safeguard  the  Government.  1  will  treat  of  that  later,  and  merely  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Chief  of  Enrineers  discontinued  the  old 
method  of  accounting  December  31,  and  refused  to  put  in  the  nei^^ 
system;  so  that  since  January  1  he  has  had  no  accounting  of  his 
property. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  his  having  no  accounting  of 
his  property  ? 

Gren.  Lord.  He  has  rendered  no  abstracts;  made  no  returns  on  his 
pronerty. 

The  Chairman.  No  inventory  'i 

Gen.  liORP.  I  do  not  know  wnether  he  has  an  inventory.  He  made 
no  returns  on  his  property.  We  wanted  to  put  in  the  new  system  and 
are  trying  to  put  it  m  now,  and  are  informed  bv  letter  that  he  dis- 
continued the  old  system,  on  December  31,  but  bas  not  applied  the 
new. 

Senator  Sutherland.  The  power  of  direction  in  that  case,  of 
course,  would  be  in  the  Secretary  of  War  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes;  and  he  accounts  for  his  own  property — the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  That  is,  he  is  the  one  that  passes  upon  it.  The  final 
authority  rests,  under  the  law,  in  the  Secretary  of  War.  The  account- 
ing ofiicials  of  the  Treasury  have  nothing  to  do  with  Army  property. 
They  have  to  do  with  money.  The  statement  made  is  that  he  has 
adopted  no  method;  he  has  just  let  his  property  hang,  without  doing 
one  thing  or  the  other,  and  we  are  now  applying  to  the  Engineers  this 
new  method  of  property  accounting,  which  1  w3l  take  up  later. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  not  oe  desirable  to  have  one  s>'stem 
throughout  the  entire  department  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  That  is  what  we  have.  He  is  the  last  one  to  come  in 
under. 

The  CHAiRiifAN.  Does  the  Secretary  of  War  know  that  he  is  still 
without  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  He  will  come  in  ? 

Gren.  Lord.  He  is  coming  in  all  right. 

The  Chairman.  It  takes  some  time  ? 

Gren.  Lord.  Yes. 

On  page  684  he  says  it  is  possible  that  services  or  supplies  might 
be  paid  for  twice.     Only  with  the  connivance  of  Engineer  officers.^ 
Ana  that  obtains  under  the  old  system  as  well  as  under  the  new.  '^ 

On  page  684  he  speaks  of  the  mcreased  expense  of  operation  and 
delay.  The  reduction  of  the  force,  both  commissioned  and  clerical,, 
reduction  in  disbursing  officers,  reduction  in  accounts,  and  reduction 
in  officers  do  not  increase  the  expense  of  operation,  and  I  have  stated 
the  exact  cases  where  we  have  done  that  all  over  this  country. 
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Tnere  is  no  duplication  of  work  and  no  duplication  of  force  that  is 
necessary  in  anj  of  these  bureaus  becatise  of  the  installation  and 
operation  of  an  independent  finance  department. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  many  bookkeepers  and  ac- 
countants the  Chief  of  Engineers  has  now  ? 

Gen.  LoBB.  No;  I  do  not.  He  is  making  his  administrative  exam- 
ination of  river  and  harbor  biUs.  As  long  as  he  controls  that  appro- 
r nation  he  would  have  to  have  a  force  to  handle  it.  The  only  thing 
can  see,  the  only  reason,  that  he  can  offer  is  that  they  might  require 
a  finance  organization  to  handle  allotments.  In  the  office  of  the 
Director  of  Mnance  to-day  we  are  handling  all  the  allotments  for  the 
entire  War  Department  with  the  exception  of  the  River  and  Harbor, 
and  we  have  onlv  20  clerks  engaged  on  that  task.  If  they  require  a 
large  overhead  for  that  purpose,  I  suggest  that  they  come  to  the 
o^e  of  the  Director  of  Bmance  for  lessons  in  eflSciency. 

NO   DELAY   IN    PAYMENTS. 

The  Chief  of  Engineers  charges  delay  in  settlement  of  bills.  When 
we  took  over  the  Engineer  Office  in  Washington,  there  were  420  bUls, 
unpaid  vouchers,  some  of  them  of  long  standing  that  we  cleared  up, 
and  we  did  it  iomiediately.  Every  Engineer  voucher  in  my  dis- 
bursing office  at  noon  to-day  unpaid  was  held  there  waiting  for  in- 
formation from  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  i.  e.,  his  receiving 
report,  that  the  goods  had  been  delivered,  and  my  representatives 
were  trying  in  person  and  by  telephone  to  secure  that  necessary 
information. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  the  average  length  of  time  taken  to  get 
those  returns  and  receipts  i 

Gen.  Lord.  The  Engineer  or  other  bureau  chief  or  his  representa- 
tives lets  a  contract  and  the  goods  are  delivered.  The  contractor 
sends  his  bill  to  the  Finance  office.  If  it  is  New  York,  he  sends  it  to 
the  Finance  office  there,  in  the  Printer  Craft  Building  on  Eighth 
Avenue,  and  we  LDunediately  proceed  to  make  up  the  voucher,  so  as 
to  facilitate  payments.  We  proceed  to  make  up  the  voucher,  and 
we  need,  before  we  can  do  it,  a  statement  from  the  supply  officer 
that  he  has  received  the  goods.  We  are  not  going  to  pay  imtil  we 
have  evidence  that  the  goods  have  been  received.  That  is  what  we 
call  a  receiving  report. 

Now,  this  delay  in  getting  the  receiving  report  from  the  supply 
officer  may  be  due  to  something  over  which  he  has  no  control,  as 
naay  be  the  case  in  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  but  we  imme- 
diately get  busy,  as  soon  as  we  get  the  bill,  make  up  the  Government 
fonn,  War  Department  Form  330  which  is  a  common  form  for  the 
first  time  all  through  the  War  Department  to  cover  regular  p\u:chases, 
and  we  get  in  touch  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  sending  messengers 
to  see  if  we  can  get  that  receiving  report,  and  as  soon  as  we  get  it  we 
settle  the  voucher.  We  do  not  intend  to  close  the  day  in  any  one 
j^of  the  Finance  offices  without  getting  out  every  voucher  that  is  in  any 
way  payable. 

The  Chaibman.  Why  do  ^ou  not  provide  that  the  contractor  him- 
self shall  bring  the  paper  with  him  when  he  asks  payment? 

Gen.  LoBD.  The  receiving  paper  is  a  statement  from  the  Supply 
Officer  that  he  has  received  tne  goods. 

The  Chaibman.  Why  can  not  the  supply  officer  give  that  receipt  to 
the  contractor  ? 
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Gen.  Lord.  The  contractor  may  be  in  St.  Louis  and  the  receiving- 
officer  may  be  in  New  York,  and  he  sends  his  bill  by  mail. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Why  do  you  not  require  the  contractor  to  semi 
his  bill  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  for  instance,  and  have  him  transmi^ 
it  to  you  ?  ^      - 

Gen.  Lord.  Well,  they  do  in  most  cases.  The  quicker  procedure  is 
to  send  it  to  us,  because  when  we  get  it  we  get  busy  in  the  effort  to 
get  the  supporting  papers.  But  in  some  cases  they  do  send  it  to  the 
contracting  officer  and  the  contracting  officer  sends  it  to  us.  I  get 
reports  showing  how  many  vouchers  are  held  in  the  disbursing  offices- 
unpaid,  and  the  length  of  time  the  oldest  has  been  there  and  the  reason 
they  are  not  paid ;  and  I  have  two  men  traveling  all  the  time  to  facili- 
tate these  payments,  because  the  contractors  need  this  money.  There- 
is  no  delay  because  of  failure  of  Finance  to  function. 

INDEPENDENT  AUDIT   RY   FINANCE   SAVES   MONEY. 

There  is  a  statement  made  on  one  page  of  the  hearing,  by  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  with  reference  to  delays  on  the  part  of  Fmance,  and  he 
says  that  in  the  golden  times  before  the  institution  of  Finance,  an 
Engineer  contractor  would  come  to  Washington  with  his  bill  and  in 
24  hours  he  would  go  away  with  a  check.  The  first  definite  complaint; 
that  came  to  my  office  of  delay  on  the  part  of  Finance  to  settle  a  bill 
was  in  the  case  of  a  settlement  made  with  the  Cummings  Machinery 
Co.,  of  Munster,  Ohio.  This  claim  was  against  the  Engineers  on  an 
Engineer  contract.  It  was  passed  by  an  Engineer  Board,  certified  to 
by  an  Engineer  officer.  The.  con  tractor  was  here,  and  went  to  the 
Fmance  office  in  this  city  and  presented  his  voucher.  Now,  this  was. 
a  settlement  unde?  the  Dent  Act.  Under  that  act  the  Secretary  of 
War  has  been  given  full  and  complete  authority  to  make  settlement. 
After  award  has  been  made  the  bill  is  paid  in  accord  8  nee  with  the 
award.  Whether  it  is  an  award  made  by  the  Secretary  or  by  delegated 
authority,  the  disbursing  officer  can  pay  the  bill  without  question^ 
because  under  the  provisions  of  the  Dent  Act  the  accounting  officials 
of  the  Treasury  have  no  power  of  suspension  or  modification,  if  pay- 
ment is  made  m  accordance  with  the  award.  In  ordinary  payments^ 
the  auditor  goes  into  the  merits  of  the  case,  examines  the  papers^ 
and  if  it  is  not  a  proper  payment  he  makes  a  suspension  against  the 
disbursing  officer,  so  that  on  any  of  these  awards,  as  far  as  he  is- 
selfishly  concerned,  the  disbursing  officer  can  pay  without  fear  of 
suspension.  Disbursing  officers  ofthe  Finance  Service,  however,  are 
instructed  that  their  first  dutv  is  not  to  see  if  they  can  get  by  the 
accounting  officers,  but  that  ttey  must  look  out  for  the  interests  of 
the  Government.  So,  when  this  case  came  to  the  accounting  officer^ 
it  did  not  look  right  and  he  refused  to  pay  it  until  he  had  had  oppor- 
tunity to  look  into  it.  The  case  was  brought  up  to  me  immediately^ 
and  it  was  stated  that  the  contractor  needed  the  $72,000  awarded  on 
the  claim,  and  that  the  voucher  should  be  immediately  paid.  I 
declined  to  order  payment,  and  submitted  the  voucher  to  the  exper 
in  my  office.  They  studied  it,  and  the  next  day  sent  it  back  to  the 
Engineer  office  for  redrafting.  The  Engineer  Board  reduced  it  by 
$14,000,  the  contractor  was  paid  $58,000  instead  of  $72,000,  and  the 
Government  saved  $14,000.  There  was  delay  in  this  case,  but  a 
profitable  delay  for  the  Government.  We  are  making  delays  all  along; 
the  line  where  we  are  not  satisfied  that  the  payment  is  absolutely- 
correct. 
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There  was  another  payment  in  which  $92,000  was  saved.*  I 
do  not  think  that  was  an  engineer  payment.  But,  no  matter  what 
award  the  boards  of  review  make,  the  review  of  a  finance  officer 
who  is  not  under  the  control  of  any  of  these  bureaus  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  Government,  and  that  is  funda- 
mental and  up-to-date  business. 

Senator  Fletchek.  Did  that  Ohio  concern  accept  the  settlement  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Took  it  with  the  reduction  of  $14,000  and  went  away 
and  I  have  not  heard  from  them  since,  but  they  did  not  get  away 
within  the  24  hours. 

Now,  we  do  get  complaints  of  delay  of  that  sort,  and  Senators  and 
Members  of  Congress  get  complaints,  but  we  are  paying  promptly; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  more  important  to  pay  properly. 

Senator  Sutherland.  They  sometimes  complain  about  the  delay 
of  the  Senate  here. 

Gen.  Lord.  That  is  like  these  general  charges  of  delay  in  payment 
of  biUs.  I  might  make  a  general  charge  that  this  Senate  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs  is  inefficient  and,  absurd  as  it  may  be  to  us  all, 
you  might  find  difficulty  in  specifically  refuting  the  charge.  A  gen- 
eral charge  is  pretty  saie;  but  I  am  trying  to  aisprove  these  charges 
from  the  records. 

On  page  693  of  the  record  the  Chief  of  Engineers  says  the  chiefs 
of  bureaus  should  have  control  of  purchasing  and  paying. 

This  doctrine  is  financial  heresy  and  is  abhorrent  to  good  account- 
ing and  good  business^  and  it  will  be  so  denominated  by  every  good 
accountant  and  every  good  business  man.  The  man  who  obligates 
should  be  entirely  and  absolutely  divorced  from  the  man  who  pays. 
In  that  way  you  will  get  an  independent  audit  and  in  no  other  way, 
and  in  that  way  you  i^iU  get  the  only  audit  that  you  will  get 
before  payment.  As  it  is  now,  the  only  audit  we  get  is  by  the 
Auditor  for  the  War  Department,  and  he  audits  after  the  payment 
has  been  made,  when  it  is  too  late. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Well,  he  does  not  go  into  the  merits  of  the 
case  as  you  did  in  the  case  of  that  $14,000. 

Gen.  Lord.  He  does  not  know  anything  about  it.  The  bureau 
chiefs  know  nothing  about  these  problems  we  have  been  solving. 
They  do  not  know  anything  about  the  general  financial  problems 
overseas.  When  they  read  this  record  it  will  be  the  first  time  they 
have  heard  of  most  of  them.  They  have  profited  by  what  has  been 
done,  but  they  have  not  had  their  attention  called  to  it.  They  do 
not  know  that  these  problems  have  existed. 

Relative  to  personnel,  the  Chief  of  Engineers  said  he  was  calle<l 
upon  to  supply  more  finance  officers  to  the  Director  of  Finance  than 
he  had  in  nis  office.  He  had  in  his  disbursing  office  at  the  time  of 
Ihe  consolidation  seven  officers.  Three  came  to  me.  VwOy  Col. 
Butler  and  Lieut.  Weber,  were  property  men.  They  did  not  belong 
in  Finance.  Engineers  had  a  special  system  of  overseas  property 
accounting,  and  tnese  two  officers  were  connected  with  that  property 
accounting,  and  when  they  broke  up  the  Engineer  depot,  consolidated 
it  with  the  other  depots,  these  two  men  were  sort  of  left  to  me.  They 
nroved  to  be  very  valuable  men.  There  came  also  with  them  a 
Lieut.  Boehler,  who  was  a  disbursing  officer.  wSo  that  I  got  three 
officers  from  his  depot,  and  only  one  of  them  a  finance  officer.  Later 
Maj.  F.  W.  Browne  was  assigned  to  me  from  the  office  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  so  that  he  must  have  had  eight  finance  officers.     So  ho 
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sent  me  four  out  of  eight,  and  two  were  property  men,  but  I  used 
both  of  them  afterwards  for  finance.     I  only  have  one  in  my  office 
to-day.     If  I  had  realized  at  the  time  what  really  valuable  officers 
thev  were,  I  think  I  should  have  tried  to  have  gotten  more  of  thtt^« 
sairie  kind  from  him.  Nl 

The  Chairman.  Were  these  officers'  places  in  the  Engineer  organ- 
ization fiUed  bv  other  men? 

Gen.  Lord.  1  do  not  know.  Of  course,  his  property  accounting 
came  away;  lie  did  not  fill  those  two  places. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  remember  Gen.  Black's  testimony  he  con- 
tended that  after  he  furnished  you  with  the  requisite  number  of  offi- 
cers, he  had  to  duplicate  them  again. 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes.  Well,  there  was  no  need  of  doing  that.  I  am 
handling  his  finance,  with  the  exception  of  the  civil  appropriations. 
There  was  no  necessity  for  doing  it,  whether  he  did  do  it  or  not.  I 
have  only  one  of  the  Engineer  officers  with  me  at  the  present  time 
that  he  assigned  me. 

Page  691^,  he  states  that  Finance  is  a  branch  of  Purchase,  Storage 
and  Traffic. 

Senator  Sutherland.  What  became  of  the  other  men? 

Gen.  Lord.  They  have  gone  back  into  civil  life.  We  let  out  from 
Finance  this  month  more  than  200  officers.  An  interesting  thing  in 
connection  with  letting  out  of  these  Finance  officers  is  that*  in  every 
case  but  two  these  officers  have  gone  back  to  better  positions  than  the 
ones  they  occupied  when  they  came  into  the  Army  One  of  the  tw^o 
did  not  want  a  position,  as  he  desired  to  recuperate,  and  the  second 
officer  discharged  recently  has  just  been  provided  for.  And  the  same 
way  with  clerks.  We  are  reducing  our  clerks  in  the  field  45  per  cent 
this  month,  and  have  instructed  Finance  officers  in  the  field  to  get  in 
touch  with  the  contractors  and  business  people,  to  see  if  they  can 
provide  places  for  the  outgoing  clerical  force. 

Col.  Bunker,  of  the  New  York  finance  office,  told  me  two  days  ago 
that  he  had  been  able  to  find  places  for  all  his  outgoing  clerks. 

FAILURE   TO   SECURE    ALLOTMENTS. 

Gen.  Williams,  in  his  statement  made  before  this  or  the  other 
committee,  speaks  about  interference  and  delay.  Now,  there  was 
delay  in  connection  with  Ordnance  payments.  Ordnance  has  a 
system  of  allotments  very  similar  to  that  I  have  described,  and  had 
if  all  through  the  war,  and  reports  came  to  us  from  the  contractors 
that  the  disbursing  officers  at  such  and  such  points,  and  particularly 
at  Toronto,  where  we  have  very  large  Ordnance  contracts,  were  not 
paying.  Now,  if  there  is  a  failure  to  get  a  settlement  in  the  first 
mstance  it  is  the  Finance  that  is  charged  with  the  delay.  They  look 
to  the  disbursing  officer  for  their  money,  and  if  they  don't  get  it  they 
blame  him.  They  don't  know  the  reason  the  disbursing  olBicer  does 
not  pay.  If  it  is  a  complaint  that  comes  to  one  of  you  it  is  generally 
a  complaint  that  Finance  does  not  settle.  ^ 

Now,  we  had  these  complaints  of  failure  to  pay  on  Ordnance  settle-  - 
monts  and  I  put  Col.  Sears,  of  my  office,  on  the  job  to  see  what  the 
trouble  was.  We  found  this  condition  prevailea :  A  contract  would 
be  let  for  Ordnance,  say,  for  1,000  units  of  some  particular  thing.  The 
contractor  would  deliver  the  1,000  units,  and  having  a  good  contract 
might  deliver  50  or  60  or  more  units  than  the  contract  called  for, 
which,  of  course,  would  be  more  than  the  allotment  of  funds  con- 
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templated.  Immediately  the  disbursing  officer  would  paj  the 
amount  that  had  been  called  for  under  tlie  contract  and  notuy  the 
Chief  of  Ordnance  or  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  that  there 
bad  been  these  overdeUveries  and  notify  him,  asking  for  an  additional 
allotment  to  pay  it,  provided  the  Supply  Officer  at  that  point  decided 
that  it  was  wise  to  accept  such  overaefiyery.  Here  is  the  condition 
we  found:  Unpaid  vouchers  awaiting  allotment  of  funds,  $3,927,- 
661.12.     This  is  all  Ordnance. 

Unpaid  vouchers  awaiting  procurement  orders,  $270,418,t30. 

Unpaid  vouchers  awaiting  purchase  orders,  $25,000. 

Unpaid  vouchers  awaiting  emergency  letters,  $848,331.16. 

Unpaid  vouchers  awaiting  miscellaneous  reasons,  $667,438.86. 

This  makes  a  total  of  $5,748,849.38. 

And,  awaiting  payment  because  of  failure  to  get  the  allotments 
from  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  or  to  get  the  procurement 
orders  or  the  receiving  reports  or  other  supporting  papers  from 
Ordnance  officers. 

When  our  attention  was  called  to  this  we  immediately  took  the 
matter  up  with  the  Chief  of  Ordnance.  In  the  meantime,  his  atten- 
tion was  called  to  the  fact  of  the  failure  to  pay  these  bills ;  and  1  am 
satisfied  that  if  he  had  known  of  the  conditions  that  obtained  he 
never  would  have  accused  the  Director  of  Finance  or  his  office  ol 
interference  or  delay,  because  I  am  satisfied  he  had  these  complaints 
in  mind. 

I  could  have  ffiven,  under  the  conditions,  a  new  allotment  to  these 
men,  and  ha<l  tliem  paid  promptly  rather  than  wait  until  the  Ord- 
nance Office  in  Washmgton  had  functioned;  but  there  I  would  have 
transgressed  the  authority  that  is  given  the  chief  of  the  bureau  to 
control  exclusively  his  own  appropriations,  and  I  did  not  do  it,  and  we 
were  called  upon  to  answer  continued  charges  of  delay  because  we 
waited,  trying  to  get  the  Ordnance  people  to  function  so  we  could 
pay.  Of  course  there  are  occasional  delays,  but,  in  most  cases,  these 
delays  can  be  obviated  by  conferences  with  the  other  bureaus,  and 
this  is  being  done.  None  of  these  delays  are  due  to  the  organization 
of  an  independent  Finance. 

Gen«  Rogers,  the  Quartermaster  General,  Director  of  Purchase, 
ako  accuses  the  Finance  Service  of  delay. 

The  same  trouble  occurs  with  ([uartermaster  vouchei's,  failure  to 
get  receiving  reports,  but  that  does  not  necessarily  prove  to  be  a  fault 
of  the  bureau  concerned.  It  may  be  that  there  may  have  been  some 
delay  in  shipment;  but  the  delay  can  not  properly  be  charged  up 
against  the  Finance  agents,  because  the  vouchers  are  paid  daily,  as 
soon  as  they  are  comjMete  and  in  order  for  payment. 

PROMPT  PAYMENTS  THE  RULE. 

I  have  had  a  most  intimate  acquaintance  with  disbursements  in  the 
Irmy:  and  I  state  without  any  reservation  that  there  never  was  a 
ime  in  the  history  of  the  War  Department  when  its  bills  were  paid 
«  promptly  and  so  accurately  as  they  are  being  paid  now.  We  nave 
I  system  of  discounts  in  the  Army,  where  we  state  in  the  contract, 
n  general  terms,  something  as  follows:  That  for  payment  within  10 
lays  after  receipt  of  biU  the  Government  will  be  entitled  to  2  per 
»nt  discount.  That  is,  we  take  2  per  cent  for  prompt  payment. 
Ve  found  that  was  not  being  taken  advantage  of,  that  the  Govern- 
oent  was  losing  money,  and  we  had  the  matter  investigated  and  found 
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that  the  trouble  was  that  we  could  not  get  our  receiving  reports;  that 
in  every  case  on  the  reports  submitted  from  the  field,  that  in  every 
case  wfiere  the  voucher  was  ready  for  payment,  the  Finance  Depart- 
ment had  taken  advantage  of  it,  and  through  prompt  payment  hadf? 
secured  the  discount.  ^ 

Senator  Si^therlaxd.  That  is  a  verv  considerable  item  in  everv 
business,  General. 

Gen.  Lord.  It  is  a  \ery  considerable  item  in  the  Army. 

Senator  Sutherland.  And  you  ought  to  take  advantage  of  it, 
always. 

Gen.  Ix)RD.  Yes.  I  have  a  statement  here — a  combined  statement 
from  the  field — giving  the  record  of  each  disbursing  office.  We  found 
in  the  Atlanta  office  that  the  amount  of  disbursements  on  which 
discount  was  taken  was  $2,602.06 — that  is,  the  Government  netted 
a  discount  of  $370.60  under  that  contract.  In  Baltimore,  the  amount 
of  disbursements  on  which  discount  was  lost  was  $15,121.74 — that 
is,  discount  was  onlv  taken  amounting  to  $60.41,  and  we  lost  a  dis- 
count of  $221.43. 

Now,  I  have  an  activity  that  is  looking  after  that.  We  are  trying^ 
to  clean  those  things  up;  and  1  find  the  explanation  is,  the  receiving 
report  was  receivedtoo  late:  we  could  not  get  it.  The  Finance  officer 
in  each  case  gets  busv  and  tries  in  every  way  possible  to  secure  the 
necessary  papers.  We  are  having  these  cases  looked  after,  and  we 
hope  to  clean  it  up. 

These  reports  from  the  field  show  that  there  has  been  no  loss  of 
discount  by  failure  of  the  Finance  Service  to  pay  a  bill  when  it  is 
properly  drawn  and  ready  for  payment,  and  that  there  has  been  no 
delay  in  the  settlement  of  accounts.  Reports  from  the  field  sho'w 
prompt  payment  and  the  statements  of  contractors  show  the  same 
thing,  many  of  them  having  expressed  their  appreciation  of  the 
prompt  settlement  of  their  accounts. 

The  New  York  Merchants'  Association  has  somethino;  over  3,000 
firms  or  members,  and  among  them  we  had  many  hunoreds  of  con- 
tractors. The  executive  secretary  of  that  body  expressed  to  me  his 
appreciation  of  the  prompt  manner  in  which  the  accounts  of  the 
association's  members  had  been  settled  since  the  consolidation,  and 
this  gentleman,  the  secretary  of  that  association,  w^as  particularly 
grateiul,  for  when  the  consolidation  was  made  in  New  York  we  took 
over  from  the  consolidated  bureaus  more  than  20,000  delayed  vouchers 
awaiting  payment  and  cleaned  them  up.  Some  of  these  vouchers  had 
been  hanging  fire  for  more  than  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  now^  5  o'clock,  and  I  imagine  that  some  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  would  like  to  attend  to  some  other  business 
before  the  dinner  hour.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  before  we  closed  this 
afternoon  if  you  would  make  an  effort  to  draw  a  provision  in  legisla- 
tive form,  or  suitable  for  insertion  in  the  bill,  tentative,  of  course, 
prescribing  the  various  functions  of  the  finance  department. 

Gen.  Lord.  I  have  it  drawn.  I  will  present  it  the  next  time  I  am 
before  the  committee.     [Note. — See  end  of  hearing.] 

The  Chairman.  It  occurred  to  me  while  you  were  talking  that  this 
bill  does  not  attempt  to  set  forth  the  duties  of  the  finance  department. 

Senator  Fletcher.  I  think  that  is  very  important,  especially  with 
reference  to  the  new  departments. 

(Whereupon,  at  5  o'clock,  the  committee  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Tuesday,  October  7,  1919,  at  2.15  p.  m.) 
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OCTOBBB  7,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  on  Military  Affaiks, 

Washingtony  D.  C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  chairman,  at 
2.15  p.  m.  in  the  committee  room,  Capitol,  Senator  Wadsworth 
presiaing. 

Present:  Senators  Wadsworth  (chairman),  Sutherland,  New,  and 
Fletcher. 

STATEKEVT  OF  B£IG.  OEV.  H.  H.  LOBD— (Besumed). 

The  Chairman.  We  can  proceed,  General.  You  might  proceed 
from  just  where  you  left  oflf  yesterday,  in  your  own  way. 

Gen.  Lord.  I  was  talking  yesterday  about  the  many  problems  of 
the  Director  of  Finance  that  had  a  very  general  bearing  upon  the 
War  Department  and  that  did  not  associate  themselves  with  any 
particular  bureau  or  any  two  or  three  bureaus  of  supply. 

This  morning  I  had  another  illustration  of  the  fact.  I  found  that 
it  is  necessary  to  have  printed  immediately  certain  maps  that  we 
may  need  for  service  in  a  certain  country.  The  Military  Intelligence 
Division  has  the  data  ready  for  the  printing  of  the  maps.  The  ques- 
tion had  to  be  decided  as  to  what  appropriation  was  applicable  for 
that  particular  purchase,  for  that  particular  service.  It  was  submit- 
ted to  the  Director  of  Finance.  Under  the  old  procedure  in  the  War 
Department  there  was  no  one  to  submit  it  to.  It  would  have  gone 
to  the  Engineers  or  the  Signal  Corps  or  here  and  there  to  find  some 
place  into  which  it  could  fit.  In  this  case  it  came  in  regular  order 
to  the  Director  of  Finance  for  solution. 

We  had  just  reached  the  point  yesterday  in  our  discussion  in  which 
I  had  referred  to  the  matter  oi  standardized  forms  for  the  War 
Department. 

standardized  forms. 

Under  the  old  statutory  organization,  and  until  the  organization 
of  a  Bureau  of  Finance,  each  bureau  had  its  own  forms,  its  own  kinds 
of  contracts,  and  its  own  system  of  reports.  The  variation  was  very 
wide  in  finance  matters.  To-day  we  nave  a  standardized  system  of 
financial  forms  that  applies  to  all  the  finances  of  the  War"  Departr 
ment.  By  so  doing,  we  have  been  able  to  reduce  by  a  very  large 
amount  tne  number  of  forms  in  use.  For  example,  in  place  of  29 
financial  forms  we  are  to-day  usi^  9.  To-day  all  payments  are 
made  from  one  appropriation  of  the  war  Department,  so  that  through- 
out the  Army  for  expenditures  and  for  accounting  and  for  making 
reports  everything  is  handled  on  the  same  system  of  forms  and  under 
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the  same  system  of  accounting.  We  have  one  system  of  expendi- 
ture and  one  system  of  accounting  and,  as  I  stated  yesterday,  one 
consolidated  approved  system  of  terminology,  so  that  when  we  make 
a  report  the  report  will  reaUy  mean  something.  ^ 

The  question  has  come  up  before  the  conmiittee  as  to  the  consoli-^_ 
dation  of  procurement  or  consolidation  of  supplies  or  consolidation 
of  purchasmg.  Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  that  policy,  it  is  not 
necessarily  connected  with  a  consolidation  of  finance.  If  you  do  not 
have  a  consolidated  procurement,  the  consolidation  of  finance  is  all 
the  more  necessary,  because  in  that  way  you  will  get  some  centraliza- 
tion of  your  expenditure  activities.  Tnere  will  be  one  puckering 
string  to  bring  them  together  for  review. 

PROPERTY    ACCOUNTING. 

In  the  discussion  yesterday  the  question  of  property  accounting 
arose.  With  January  1  a  new  system  of  property  accounting  was. 
installed  in  the  War  Department.  The  attitude  of  the  Finance  Serv- 
ice toward  War  Department  property  is  that  a  monkey  wrench  that 
costs  a  dollar  is  just  a  dollar  in  another  form,  and  that  we  should  have 
just  as  accurate  accounting  for  the  monkey  wrench  as  we  would  have 
for  the  dollar.  Our  money  accounts  go  to  the  Treasury  Department. 
The  Treasury  officials  have  the  last  word  in  their  analysis  and  in  their 
auditing,  but  the  accounting  officials  of  the  Treasury  nave  no  concern 
and  no  authority  over  property.  The  last  word  in  property  account- 
ing is  the  Secretary  of  W  ar. 

Under  the  present  organization  the  Secretary  of  War  has  delegated 
to  the  Director  of  Finance  the  question  of  property  auditing.  Under 
the  new  system  Finance  is  not  accountable  for  property.  Property 
officers  belong  to  the  supply  bureaus,  and  these  officers  who  are  respon- 
sible for  property  and  are  obliged  to  account  for  it  are  supply  officers 
as  distinguished  from  Finance  officers.  The  Finance  Service,  an  out- 
side, impersonal  concern,  audits  their  accounts  and  finds  whether  or 
not  they  have  in  possession  the  articles  for  which  they  are  accountable. 

The  system  that  was  in  effect  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  was  a 
centralized  system,  centralized  in  Washington.  The  accountability 
was  all  worked  out  here.  Each  bureau  had  its  own  property  returns 
organization.     A  contracting  officer  buying  property  or  coming  into 

{possession  of  any  Army  property  would  take  it  up  on  the  property 
orm  and  send  tfie  form  on  to  Washington,  and  there  the  books  were 
kept.  If  he  turned  the  property  over  to  another  officer,  he  sent  a 
copy  of  that  officer's  receipt  to  Washington  to  clear  his  account,  and 
it  was  charged  against  the  other,  the  incoming  officer.  This  resulted 
in  all  bookkeeping  of  property  being  done  in  Washhigton  in  each, 
bureau.  There  must  have  oeen  in  all  the  bureaus  a  considerably  lai^e 
force  engaged  in  the  work  of  property  accounting.  In  most  of  tne 
bureaus,  if  not  all  of  them,  tne  matter  of  property  adjusting  was 
very  much  in  arrears,  and  officers  in  many  cases  were  called  upon  ^i 
two  years  after  the  event  to  account  for  property  which  they  had  ^ 
forgotten  they  ever  had. 

The  new  system  decentralized  the  system  of  property  accounting. 
The  Director  of  Finance  has  established  a  system  of  field  auditing.  In 
each  particular  district,  for  example,  in  New  York  City,  and  in 
Atlanta,  and  in  Boston,  and  in  Chicago,  and  in  San  Francisco,  we 
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have  an  auditing  officer.  The  auditing  officer  visits  the  posts  without 
prior  knowledge  as  to  his  arrival.  He  immediately  inspects  the  prop- 
erty at  the  post  and  sees  whether  or  not  the  property  officer  has  m 
possession  or  can  property  account  for  all  tne  property  which  is 
charged  against  him.  If  a  discrepancy  is  discovered  the  matter  is 
settled  right  then  and  there.  If  it  is  a  matter  that  should  be  settled 
by  a  board  of  survey,  a  board  of  survey  is  appointed  by  the  com- 
manding officer  and  the  account  looked  over,  the  circumstances  con- 
sideredy  and  a  finding  is  rendered  bv  the  board  of  survey,  as  to 
whether  the  officer  should  make  good  the  discrepancy  and  the  lost 
property,  or  whether  he  should  be  released  from  that  accountability 
oecause  of  the  exigencies  of  the  service.  The  new  method  has  been 
of  almost  incalculable  value  at  this  time,  when  there  have  been 
demands  to  release  from  the  service  officers  who  have  been  account- 
able for  property  and  are  leaving  the  service.  Under  the  old  system 
the  returns  would  have  been  sent  in  and  it  would  have  been  months 
before  we  could  get  reports  in  from  all  the  various  points  and  relieve 
Ae  officer  of  his  property  accountability,  so  that  he  could  get  his 
final  pay.  It  has  oeen  necessary  for  the  officer  to  get  his  clearances 
before  he  could  be  paid.  Now  auditors  at  these  posts  and  camps 
immediately  audit  the  man's  accounts  and  give  him  his  clearance 
there,  or  take  the  necessary  steps  so  that  the  matter  can  be  settled. 
I  hold  no  brief  for  this  property-accounting  system.  It  w.as  not 
devised  by  Finance.  It  was  the  work  of  a  board  of  officers  of  the 
General  Staff,  who  made  their  report  about  July  or  August. 

Senator  Suthebland.  What  year,  General  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Of  1918. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Would  that  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  Department  of  Finance,  if  it  is  created  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Just  the  auditing.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Finance 
Service  shoidd  at  any  time  be  accountable  for  property,  for  the  very 
reason  that  it  should  be  an  outside,  impersonal  agenc}^  that  inspects 
the  property  accounts,  just  as  it  shoula  an  outside  disinterested  and 
independent  agency  that  pays  the  bills. 

Senator  Fletcher.  But  the  department  would  have  the  right  to 
locate  the  property  and  to  give  releases  and  acquittances  to  officers  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Each  bureau  would  control  its  own  property. 

Senator  Fletcher.  No;  but  I  am  speaking  now  about  this  Depart- 
ment of  Finance,  would  you  propose  to  put  all  that  under  their 
control  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Only  the  auditing.  The  supply  bureaus  would  still 
control  the  propertv  and  should  control  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Do  you -in  any  way  in  that  respect  conffict  with 
the  functions  of  Inspector  General  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes  and  no.  The  Inspector  General  made  no  regular 
inspection  of  property  with  the  exception  of  clothing  and  possibly 
one  or  two  other  classes  of  property.  He  inspected  the  money 
accounts.  To  put  this  new  system  into  effect  we  nave  had  prepared 
a  field  manual  for  auditors;  directions  as  to  how  they  should  audit 
property.  I  submitted  this  manual  to  the  Inspector  General  and 
requested  that  it  be  given  an  exhaustive  study  by  his  force,  to  modify 
it  and  make  such  recommendations  as  they  saw  fit.  It  was  returned, 
stating  that  so  far  as  the  inspectors  could  determine,  it  was  in  every 
way  satisfactory  and  met  the  need. 
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The  Chairman.  "Did  that  result  in  takmg  away  from  the  Inspector 
General  the  duty  of  inspectmg  accounts  ? 

Gen.  Ix)RD.  T^o.  He  still  inspects  money  accounts. 

The  Chairman.  Inspecting  property? 

Gen.  IjOrd.  Inspecting  propjerty  accounts?  ^ 

The  Chairman.  That  was  one  of  the  important  duties^  was  it  not  ? 

Gen.  Ix)RD.  No.  I  do  not  think  the  Inspector  General's  force 
inspected  property  at  all,  in  fact,  unless  they  were  called  upon  to 
inspect  it,  because  the  accounting  was  all  done  in  Washington.  All 
the  receipts,  all  the  invoices,  all  the  transfers  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
bureau  chiefs  in  WashiMton.  I  do  not  think,  unless  there  was  a 
complaint  or  suspicion  oi  embezzlement  or  misuse  of  property,  that 
it  was  ever  called  to  the  Inspector  General's  attention.  If  I  am 
wTong  about  that,  I  will  get  in  touch  with  the  Inspector  General  and 
correct  the  record  when  it  comes  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  I  had  an  idea  that  he  made  r^ular  inspections  of 
property  at  posts  and  camps  and  fields.     I  am  not  sure. 

Gen.  Ix>RD.  I  do  not  think  so.  He  may  have  done  so.  I  have 
asked  the  Inspector  General  to  instruct  his  inspectors  to  study  the 
new  system  to  satisfy  themselves  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Govern- 
ment IS  protected  fully  under  the  new  system. 

[Note. — Inspector  General  does  not  and  did  not  inspect  property  accounts,  except 
as  they  related  to  financial  transactions,  such  as  clothing  accounts  in  davs  of  tne 
clothing  money  allowances.  Inspections  of  property  were  for  purpose  of  actermin- 
ing  whether  or  not  it  was  cared  for  properly  and  proper  records  maintained.  They 
made  no  property  check.] 

CONTRACT   AUDITS. 

We  have  instituted  in  connection  with  this  property  auditii^  a 
contract  audit  section  in  the  office  of  the  Director  of  Finance.  Tnis 
contract  audit  section  has  to  do  with  the  auditing  of  the  accounts 
of  contractors,  to  whom  we  have  issued  material  for  the  purpose  of 
making  certain  articles  for  Army  use,  where,  for  example,  we  issue 
cloth  and  textiles  to  manufactm-ing  contractors  to  make  uniforms. 
There  has  been  heretofore  no  systematized  endeavor  to  properly 
check  up  the  material  used  by  contractors  imder  those  circumstances. 

Before  final  payment  is  made  to  a  contractor  now  his  account  is 
audited  by  a  representative  of  the  office  of  the  Director  of  Finance, 
to  see  whether  or  not  he  has  manufactured  out  of  the  cloth  f mulshed, 
or  out  of  whatever  material  is  furnished,  the  amount  of  completed 
articles  that  could  reasonaj)ly  be  expected,  and  we  have  reqmred  a 
careful  and  accurate  accounting  on  the  part  of  the  contractor  as  to 
his  disposition  of  any  material  not  used  in  Army  production. 

From  April  19  to  September  5  the  auditors  of  the  Director  of 
Finance  have  found  due  the  United  States,  imder  material  contracts, 
$635,823 — due  from  one  firm  $68,402  and  due  from  another  firm 
$48,027.  We  found  in  many  casefj  that  the  books  of  the  supply 
depots  were  in  extremely  bad  condition,  having  in  some  cases  almost 
no  records  whatever  of  the  status  of  these  contracts  as  regards  the 
amount  of  material  furnished  contractors.  So  it  has  been  neces- 
sary in  some  cases  to  practically  build  up  the  record,  going  to  the 
invoices  and  the  records  of  supplies  furnished  and  checking  up.  It  has 
been  necessanr  in  some  cases  to  go  back  to  the  mills  that  manufactured 
the  cloth  to  fmd  the  width  of  the  cloth  which  was  furnished,  whether 
it  was  42  inches  or  whether  it  was  38  inches,  and  so  on. 
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In  New  York,  from  July  5  until  September  20,  under  this  system 
of  audits,  there  was  found  $240,044.55  due  the  Government  on 
ac<?ount  of  material  furnished  under  contract. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Do  you  mean  the  Government  had  overpaid, 
Aor  the  material  did  not  come  up  to  specifications,  or  what  ? 
"     Gen.  Lord.  If  the  contractor  had  been  furnished  material  sufficient 
to  make  100  units,  we  foimd,  possibly,  that  the  contractor  had  deliv- 
ered 98  units  and  had  not  accounted  for  the  balance  of  the  material. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  respect  you  duplicated  the  Quartermaster 
Corps? 

Gen.  Lord.  No.  Finance  is  the  only  agency  making  property 
record  inspections. 

The  Chairman.  Of  material  issued  to  the  manufacturer  to  make 
up  into  finished  goods  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes;  we  audit  the  contract  for  them.  They  do  no 
auditing.  In  most  of  these  big  supply  bureaus — ^you  are  speaking 
of  the  Quartermaster  Corps — tne  supply  officers  representing  the 
Qaartermaster  Corps  cooperate  with  Finance  in  this  work.  The}' 
refuse  to  approve  final  payment  in  cases  where  it  is  not  required 
in  the  contract  that  final  pay  should  be  withheld  until  a  property 
check  is  made.  It  requires  an  expert  force  to  do  this  properly.  We 
have  some  accoimtants  and  men  who  have  a  natural  inclination  for 
this  work,  and  we  have  brought  them  in  here  and  schooled  them  and 
trained  them,  so  that  our  auditing  officers  are  men  who  have  been 
trained  and  schooled  here  and  have  studied  this  system,  and  they 
go  out  and  make  a  real  expert,  scientific  audit  of  these  contracts. 

CONTRACT   REVIEW. 

I  took  up  yesterday  the  question  of  contract  review.  There  is 
to-day  in  the  office  of  the  Director  of  Finance  a  contract  review 
section,  to  which  are  referred  all  of  the  contracts  of  the  Purchase 
and  Storage,  which  comprise  the  greater  number  of  contracts  of  the 
Army.  Tney  come  to  the  office  of  the  Director  of  Finance  for  review 
before  thev  are  finally  put  into  eflFect,  to  see  if  they  meet  the  require- 
ments of  law  and  regulations,  and  that  all  payments  thereunder  by 
a  finance  officer  will  pass  the  accounting  officials  of  the  Treasury. 
Steps  are  being  taken  to  have  all  of  the  contracts  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment pass  through  that  board  of  contract  review,  so  that  they  may 
have  the  same  expert  examination  and  review  that  is  given  to  the 
Porchase  and  Storage  contracts. 

SETTLEMENT  OF  TERMINATED  CONTRACTS. 

|You  are  all  interested  in  the  settlement  of  terminated  contracts. 
We  terminated  two  classes  of  contracts  and  procurement  orders — 
those  that  were  regular  and  legal  and  were  suspended  because  we 
had  no  use  for  the  supplies,  and  those  which  were  irregular  and  re- 
quired legislation  to  permit  settlement. 

Senator  Fletcher.  When  you  say  *'we''  you  do  not  mean  the 
director  of  finance  ? 

,Gen.  Lorb.  The  War  Department.  The  bureaus  terminated  their 
own  contracts. 
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The  legislation  necessary  to  settle  the  irregular  contracts  was  pro- 
vided by  Congress  in  the  Dent  Act,  so  called.  At  the  signing  of  the 
armistice,  contracts  and  procurement  orders  of  all  classes  that  were 
terminated  involved  a  total  of  $5,060,000,000.  There  had  been  de-^ 
liveries  made  under  these  contracts  so  that  the  part  which  was  really  % 
terminated  amounted  to  $3,757,177,710.45,  of  which  we  have  alreadv 
settled  about  half,  or  $1,873,000,000. 

To  make  that  settlement  we  have  paid  $281,982,817.17;  that  is, 
the  part  thus  settled  has  been  satisfied  with  the  payment  of  about 
15  per  cent  of  the  amount  involved.  The  balance  yet  to  be  paid,  if 
settled  on  this  same  basis,  will  cost  approximately  $281,000,000. 

The  Finance  Service,  of  course,  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
these  settlements.  We  have  made  all  the  payments  and  have  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  auditing  of  these  accounts  before  their 
settlement,  not  to  the  extent  that  we  should  have  had  or  could  have 
had  imder  the  circumstances.  But,  as  stated  y^terday,  the  fact 
that  we  now,  under  the  independent  finance  system,  have  an  inde- 
pendent audit  of  these  settlements  before  they  are  paid  has  saved 
the  Government  millions  of  dollars. 

In  the  regular  contracts  terminated,  such  an  audit  prior  to  pay- 
ment was  not  quite  so  essential  because  in  the  case  of  regular  con- 
tracts terminated  the  accounting  officials  of  the  Treasury  have  the 
last  word,  and  if  the  payment  is  not  properly  made  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  contract  and  all  supporting;  papers,  the  dis- 
crepancy and  the  fault  will  be  found  there ;  but  in  tnat  case  it  is  after 
the  event,  and  in  many  cases  too  late.  In  the  case  of  the  other  con- 
tracts, the  irregular  contracts  and  irregular  procurement  orders 
which  were  settled  under  the  terms  of  the  Dent  Act,  the  finding  of 
the  War  Department  claims  board,  which  has  been  delegated  au- 
thority by  the  Secretary  of  War,  is  final.  And  if  the  payment  is 
once  made  in  accordance  with  the  award,  the  accounting  officials  of 
the  Treasury  Department  are  helpless  and  can  not  set  it  aside  or 
modify  it.  So,  in  these  cases  we  are  giving  the  most  searching  exami- 
ination  possible,  and  many  times  we  have  been  able  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  the  award  and  save  the  Government,  as  I  have  stated, 
milUons  of  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  examination  ever  result  in  increasing 
the  awards  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Not  in  an  award.     It  could  not  result  so. 

The  Chairman.  When  they  reach  you,  they  are  agreed  upon  bj' 
the  contractor,  aren't  thev? 

Gen.  Lord.  Agreed  to  by  the  contractor. 

The  Chairman.  So,  of  course,  there  would  be  no  increase  to  them 
anyway  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  No.  I  called  attention  yesterday  to  one  case  of  the 
reduction  of  $14,000.  In  another  case,  the  case  of  the  Fox  Furnace 
Co.,  we  made  a  saving  of  $91,000.  Many  other  similar  cases  passed 
over  my  desk,  but  there  were  certain  peculiar  conditions  about  these 
two  cases  that  fixed  them  in  my  mind. 

The  holding  up  of  some  of  these  cases  has  resulted  in  charges  of 
delay  against  the  Finance.  Some  of  them  may  have  reached  the 
Members  of  Congress,  that  these  man  do  not  get  their  money;  but 
there  are  no  cases  of  delay  which  are  not  warranted  by  some  such 
explanation,  some  such  cause  as  this. 
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Senator  New.  General,  can  you  tell  us  how  many* of  those  claims 
were  to  be  adjusted  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Twenty  some  thousand. 

Senator  New.  How  many  of  them  have  been  adjusted  now? 

Gen.  Lord.  I  should  think  there  have  been  about  three-fourths 
of  them  adjusted. 

Senator  New.  About  75  per  cent  of  the  number? 

Gen.  Lord.  Of  the  number,  about. 

Senator  Nfw.  Now,  as  to  the  amount,  you  said  the  total  was 
how  many  billions  ? 

Gen.  Ix>RD.  The  total  to  be  settled — the  part  terminated — ^was  a 
litHe  more  than  three  billions  and  a  half. 

Senator  New.  Of  which  about 

Gen.  Lord.  Of  which  we  have  already  settled  a  billion  and  eight 
hundred  and  seventy-three  million,  and  we  settled  that  on  a  basis 
of  about  15  per  cent. 

Senator  New.  That  is  about  50  per  cent  of  it  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  That  is  more  in  number.  Some  of  our  larger  con- 
tracts, like  the  contracts  with  the  Du  Pont  Powder  Co.  and  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  are  the  most  trying  and  the  most  puzzling  ones 
and  the  most  important  ones,  and  involve  the  largest  amounts  of 
money  and  we  have  not  settled  them. 

Senator  New.  What  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  figure  out  just  about 
what  percentage  of  the  total  number  of  claims  had  been  settled  and 
the  percentage  of  the  total  amount  that  had  been  settled,  how  they 
ran  together. 

Gen.  Lord.  The  great  mass  of  the  claims  have  been  settled.  The 
great  number  of  them  have  been  settled,  but  not  the  greatest  amount, 
because  the  biggest  claims  still  stand. 

Senator  New.  I  see. 

Gen.  Lord.  In  discussing  this,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  if  the 
bureau  chiefs  who  have  expressed  their  disapproval  of  an  independ- 
ent finance  could  have  made  a  study  of  it,  could  have  come  in  and 
looked  it  over  and  seen  what  we  were  doing,  seen  some  of  the  prob- 
lems that  we  have  faced  and  that  have  been  settled,  they  would 
approve  it  as  a  matter  of  course;  but  if  the  Finance  Service  is  what 
according  to  their  testimony  some  of  them  think  it  is,  they  could 
not  very  well  approve  it;  but  they  are  entireljr  misinformed,  t'inance 
does  not  interfere  with  them.  It  is  as  serving  as  a  paymaster  and 
a  bookkeeper  for  the  other  bureaus,  and  it  is  prepared  to  do  that  to 
the  fullest  extent. 

PAYMENT  OF  TROOPS. 

Senator  Chamberlain  yesterday  Asked  some  questions  about  the 
payment  of  the  Army,  wnich  is  one  of  the  duties  that  falls  upon  the 
finance.  We  have  accomplished  that  with  a  smaller  number  of 
personnel  than  it  would  seem  possible,  by  the  use  of  the  memo- 
randum receipt  which  I  described  yesterday,  making  use  of  agent 
^officers.  In  that  way  and  only  in  that  way  did  we  succeed  as  we 
did  succeed  in  this  country  all  through  the  war  in  paying  on  the 
last  day  of  the  month  great  cantonments  where  enlisted  men  num- 
boing  anywhere  from.  30,000  to  50,000  were  stationed,  and  it  was 
po^Lsible  bocauso  we  we^e  able  to  utili7e  as  agent  officers,  troop  officov'^, 
company  officers,  and  supply  officers  to  make  payments  to  the  men. 
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With  August  and  September  of  last  year  many  complaints  were 
heard  relative  to  the  arrival  in  this  coimtry  of  the  sick  and  the 
wounded  from  overseas  without  having  been  paid  for  some  prior 
months.  These  men  arrived  here  with  no  records  whatever.  We  only- 
learned  from  their  serial  number  and  their  own  statements  what  thcir^ 
names  were.  We  did  not  know  the  organizations  to  which  theyw 
belonged,  except  as  it  was  developed  by  the  serial  number  if  they  had 
that  with  them.  We  were  absolutely  without  the  slightest  vestige 
of  supporting  evidence  as  to  their  status  or  as  to  their  pay,  and  the 
reason  for  that  is  a  question  that  lies  in  war  conditions  overseas. 
My  attention  was  first  called  to  it  by  a  report  that  out  here  at  Walter 
Reed  Hospital,  out  here  in  the  very  shade  of  the  Capitol,  were  500 
or  600  men  from  overseas,  some  of  which  had  not  been  paid  for  8  or 
10  months.  I  sent  an  officer  out  to  investigate  the  conditions,  and  he 
reported  that  tlie  men  were  there,  sick  and  wounded,  some  of  them 
hadn't  been  paid  for  months,  and  none  of  them  had  papers  on  which 
we  could  base  a  payment.  I  then  sent  the  officer  bact  to  the  hospital 
with  instructions  to  get  an  affidavit  from  each  of  the  men,  stating  his 
name,  his  organization,  and  the  date  of  last  payment,  his  rank,  how 
long  he  had  oeen  in  the  service,  as  to  whether  or  not  he  had  made 
an  allotment  to  the  War  Department  or  allotment  to  the  War  Risk 
Insurance,  whether  any  court-martial  charges  stood  against  him, 
or  whether  he  owed  anything  else;  and  to  bring  the  affidavits  back 
with  him.  On  the  strength  of  those  affidavits  we  prepared  rolls, 
I  certified  to  their  correctness,  and  the  men  were  paid. 

I  came  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  MiUtary  Affairs,  then  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Senator  Chamberlain,  and  told  what  I  had 
done,  and  Senator  Chamberlain  voiced  the  sentiment  of  the  committee 
that  I  would  have  the  backing  of  the  committee  in  all  efforts  of  that 
sort,  to  see  that  the  men  were  paid. 

From  that,  fortified  by  the  expression  of  opinion  from  Senator 
Chamberlain  and  the  attitude  of  this  committee,  I  issued  instruc- 
tions, under  the  approval  of  the  Chief  of  Staff,  to  all  disbursing 
officers  everywhere,  that  they  should  pay  the  men  in  their  own  affi- 
davits every  penny  that  they  said  they  were  entitled  to;  and  in  the 
bill  of  July  11,  1919,  Congress,  through  the  instrumentaUty  of  the 
two  Mihtary  Affairs  Committees,  gave  us  legislation  that  sanctioned 
what  we  had  done. 

Senator  New.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing.  General,  whether 
you  were  ever  victimized,  and  to  what  extent  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Not  definitely,  but  the  strange  thing  is  that  we  have 
found  m  many  cases  that  soldiers  made  affidavit  that  resulted  in 
payment  of  amounts  less  than  was  really  due  them ;  that  thev  were  so 
afraid  of  getting  too  much  that  they  purposely  asked  for  less  than 
they  thought  might  be  due  them. 

Senator  New.  The  general  disposition  was  to  claim  no  more  than 
was  honestly  due  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  general  disposition  was  to 
claim  less.  They  had  to  take  oath,  and  to  take  that  oath  with  the  ^ 
Government.  People  are  afraid  of  the  Government.  And  then,  too,  ^ 
this  is  one  difficulty  we  experienced.  Men  would  state  that  they 
did  not  want  to  make  the  affidavit,  they  did  not  know  how  much  was 
due  them,  and  they  were  afraid  they  would  state  too  much,  and  we 
found  from  reports  in  the  files  that  that  was  quite  prevalent,  and 
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while  we  did  check  up,  I  am  satisfied  that  it  was  nearly  an  offset,  that 
there  were  a  few  cases  where  men  intentionally  swore  to  more  than 
was  due  them,  but  we  did  find  some  cases  where  men  who  went  out 
of  the  service — were  paid  final  pay  and  went  out  before  we  found 
thdr  papers — ^were  paid  less  than  they  were  entitled  to,  and  we 
are  settling  some  of  those  cases  now. 

SECOND  LIEUTENANTS,    QUARTERMASTER   CORPS. 

When  we  went  into  the  war  we  had  few  disbursing  officers  skilled 
in  the  paying  of  troops.  We  have  in  the  Quartermaster  Corps  a 
most  anomalous  condition.  We  have  to-day  62  former  pay  clerks 
who  are  second  Ueutenants,  Quartermaster  Corps,  and  second  lieu- 
tenants permanently,  without  prospect  or  hope  of  promotion  under 
the  law.  These  men,  while  second  Ueutenants,  were  experienced  in 
the  payment  of  troops.  That  had  been  their  business,  and  I  located 
in  every  one  of  these  cantonments  before  the  arrival  of  the  troops 
under  the  draft  one  of  these  second  lieutenants  of  the  Quartermaster 
Corps,  with  plenty  of  Treasury  credit,  and  with  his  check  book,  and 
such  force  as  I  could  give  him,  and  aroimd  these  second  Ueutenants 
centered  the  financial  activities  of  these  posts  and  cantonments. 
You  would  find  there  a  second  Ueutenant  who  was  reaUy  the  brains 
of  the  financial  estabUshment  ranking  below  the  majors  and  cap- 
tains of  temporary  rank,  and  he  was  the  man  who  was  doing  the 
work  and  furnishing  the  entire  information  for  the  successful  prose- 
cution of  our  financial  activities  in  that  cantonment. 

Finally,  we  succeeded  in  getting  them  the  rank  of  captain,  making 
a  portion  of  them  majors,  three  of  them  succeeding  in  getting  the 
temporary  rank  of  Ueutenant  colonel,  and  one  of  them  a  colonel; 
and  two  of  them  are  the  heads  of  divisions  in  my  office.  These  men 
have  done  an  extraordinary  amoimt  of  constructive  and  important 
work  during  this  war — they  have  served  in  the  field  and  imder  the 
most  trying  conditions  overseas  and  in  this  country — ^I  wish  to  make 
a  plea  for  them  to-day,  that  in  whatever  miUtary  legislation  is 
enacted  by  Congress  these  men  be  not  overlooked,  because  they  have 
a  well-eamed  increased  rank,  and  I  am  deeply  concerned  for  them. 
I  think  it  would  be  a  great  injustice  if  there  does  not  come  out  of 
this  proposed  legislation  some  provision  for  these  faithful  and  efficient 
Army  officers,  and  that  after  their  splendid  service  during  the  war 
they  be  not  obliged  to  revert  to  the  rank  of  second  lieutenants. 

^nator  Fletcher.  Are  any  of  them  over  40  years  of  age  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fletcher.  That  is  one  provision  in  this  bill. 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  but  they  have  been  serving  in  the  Army;  have 
been  commissioned  officers  tor  some  little  time. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  in  the  regular  service? 

Gen.  Lord.  They  are  in  the  regular  service;  they  are  second  lieu- 
tenants of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  in  the  Regular  Army. 

sixty-dollar  bonus. 

Congress  decided  to  give  to  each  enUsted  man  a  bonus  of  $60. 
When  that  went  into  enect  something  more  than  a  milUon  and  a 
half  men  who  were  entitled  to  it  had  gone  out  of  the  service. 

I  am  giving  a  Uttle  accounting  of  some  of  the  activities  with  which 
this  committee  is  concerned;  and  it  seems  to  me  you  are  entitled  to 
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have  a  report  on  what  has  been  done  with  le^slation  affecting  the 
Army,  and  if  I  get  tiresome  the  chairman,  I  know,  will  give  me 
the  necessary  instructions  to  stop. 

Senator  Fletcher.  It  is  very  interesting,  General.  ^ 

Gen.  Lord.  The  bonus  law  went  into  effect  February  24.  Thereig 
were,  we  estimated,  outside  of  the  service,  who  had  gone  out  at  the 
time  the  law  went  into  effect  and  whom  we  had  to  pay  from  Wash- 
ington, something  more  than  a  million  and  a  hau  of  these  men. 
On  April  30  we  were  absolutely  current;  that  is,  we  had  paid  all 
accumulated  claims,  and  on  April  30  we  were  paying  the  claims  re- 
ceived on  the  previous  day.  We  have  paid  up  to  and  including 
day  before  yesterday  1,595^,412  of  those  claims. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  mean  that  is  the  number  of  claims  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  The  number  of  claims  of  $60,  which  means  $60  for 
each  one. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Yes. 

TRAVEL   ALLOWANCES. 

Gen.  Lord.  The  5-cents-a-mile  travel  allowance  was  another  inter- 
esting matter  that  gave  us  a  good  deal  of  trouble  and  called  for  a  good 
deal  of  work  of  a  cTiaracter. 

Before  the  act  of  February  28,  1919,  enlisted  men  on  discharge 
received  3i  cents  a  mUe.  That  act  provided  that  they  should  have 
5  cents  a  mile,  including  those  men  who  were  in  the  service  on  the 
date  of  the  signing  of  the  armistice.  We  figured  that  there  were 
approximately  800,000  men  who  had  gone  out  prior  to  the  passage 
of  the  act,  with  whom  we  would  have  to  do  busmess. 

In  the  wording  of  the  law,  provision  was  made  that  a  man  should 
be  entitled  to  this  5  cents  a  mile,  not  necessarily  to  the  place  where 
he  was  upon  entering  into  the  service,  but  from  where  he  was  dis- 
charged to  his  bona  fide  home.  These  words  ^'bona  fide'*  home 
were  diflicult  of  construction.  We  put  the  matter  up  to  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Treastu^y  for  a  decision,  as  to  what  should  constitute 
a  soldier^s  bona  fide  home,  and  while  we  were  getting  the  decision 
the  Director  of  Finance  was  served  with  a  subpoena  to  snow  good  and 
sufficient  cause  why  he  was  not  paying  these  allowances,  but  all  suit 
proceedings  were  set  aside  on  our  reply  to  the  writ. 

We  called  attention  to  the  fact  tliat  on  questions  of  this  sort  we 
were  compelled  by  law  to  go  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  for  a 
decision  before  we  could  make  payment.  The  comptroller's  decision 
on  the  question  presented  to  him  was  that  a  man  could  establish  bis 
bona  fide  home,  if  when  he  came  into  the  service  he  had  stated  that 
such  and  such  a  place  was  his  home,  and  his  service  record  showed  it. 
One  of  the  first  cases  that  reached  us  was  that  of  a  soldier  who  was 
taken  into  the  service  in  Chicago,  but  on  his  service  record  he  had 
stated  at  the  time  of  his  enlistment  that  his  bona  fide  home  was 
Fort  William  H.  Seward,  Alaska.  He  was  discharged  at  Camp  Dix.^ 
He  had  been  paid  his  3i  cents  a  mile  from  Camp  Dix  to  Chicago!>- 
So,  under  the  nnding.  under  the  law,  he  was  entitled  to  the  difference 
between  3i  cents  ana  5  cents  per  mile  from  Camp  Dix  to  Chicago  and 
to  5  cents  a  mile  from  Chicago  to  Fort  William  H.  Seward,  Alaska. 

Many  interesting  questions  have  come  up  in  connection  with  that 
law. 
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Senator  New.  Five  cents  a  mile  from  Chicago  to  Fort  William  H. 
Seward,  Alaska,  would  amount  to  a  great  deal? 

Gen.  Lord.  He  was  given  actual  transportation  to  Fort  William  H. 
Seward,  which  would  reduce  the  cost,  but  that  Dlxistrates  some  of  the 
possibilities  under  the  law  as  construed  by  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Treasury. 

Note. — Soldier  is  entitled  to  5  cents  per  mile  from  Chicago  to  Fort  William  H. 
Seward,  Alaska,  a  distance  of  3,294  miles,  $164.70.  Of  this  distance  1,096  miles  is  by 
water,  but  under  the  act  of  June  12,  1906,  water  travel  between  the  United  States  and 
Alaidca  is  considered  land  travel  for  purposes  of  travel  pay. 

ALLOTMENTS   OF   PAY. 

9 

The  War  Department  has  had  an  allotment  system  for  many  years^ 
which  was  broadened  in  the  early  part  of  this  war  to  allow  officers 
as  well  as  enlisted  men,  to  make  allotments  to  their  families.  During 
the  cqnrse  of  the  war  our  allotments  in  the  War  Department,  which 
were  entirely  separate  and  distinct  from  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk 
allotments^  reached  a  total  of  mote  than  a  million.  These  allotments 
were  paid  regularly  each  month  without  any  interruption.  In  fact, 
under  the  original  law  we  were  obliged  to  skip  a  month  before  making 
payment.  'Hiat  is,  the  allotment  of  money  which  was  due  in  July 
we  could  not  pay  until  September.  We  succeeded  in  getting  legis- 
lation to  eliminate  that,  picked  up  the  slack  of  the  intervenmg 
month  and  paid  regularly  each  month  without  delay. 

CLAIMS  OP  OFFICERS  AND  ENLISTED  MEN. 

Prior  to  the  war  the  Treasury  Department  had  always  held  that 
claims  of  officers  and  men,  who  had  gone  out  from  the  service,  must 
be  settled  by  the  Treasury  Department:  that  is,  by  the  auditor,  for 
the  reason  that  they  were  separated  from  the  military  service  and 
had  become  citizens,  civilians,  and  therefore  their  claims  should  be 
settled  by  the  Treasury  Department.  We  received  many  complaints 
from  the  discharged  men  and  from  Congress  that  these  men  had  pay 
due  them,  or  that  there  was  a  question  about  their  allotments  or 
their  depc^its.  The  statement  that  it  was  not  our  duty  to  settle 
these  accounts  did  not  seem  to  solve  the  problem,  which  became  acute. 

We  found  that  the  auditor's  office,  which  we  knew  was  absolutely 
overwhelmed  with  an  extraordinary  mass  of  work,  was  unable  to 
reach  these  claims,  and  probablv  would  not  reach  them  for  months. 
We  took  the  matter  up  with  tne  comptroller,  and  the  comptroller 
agreed  to  let  us  handle  the  matter,  so  that  we  could  get  payments 
made,  and  the  auditor's  office  turned  over  to  us  something  more  than 
12,000  of  those  claims. 

We  have  received  133,724  claims  of  enlisted  men  up  to  date,  and 
we  have  disposed  of  44,432  and  they  are  coming  in  now  at  the  rate 
of  500  or  600  a  day. 

These  are  not  supply  questions.     They  are  Finance  matters. 

STATEMENTS  OF  DIFFERENCES. 

We  have  instituted  another  new  agency  in  the  office  of  the  Director 
of  Finance.  When  a  disbursing  officer  sends  in  an  account  it  is  sub- 
mitted to  an  administrative  analysis  under  the  law,  and  it  then  goes 
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to  the  auditor^  and  the  auditor  examines  it,  and  if  he  finds  that  there 
is  any  c[uestion  about  it  he  makes  a  suspension  of  that  account  against 
that  disbursing  officer  and  notifies  that  officer  by  sending  him  a 
statement  of  (Sfferences.  Originally  these  statements  of  differences^ 
went  to  the  place  where  the  disbursmg  officer  wasJast  stationed,  and^ 
we  found  that  the  result  was  that  disbursing  officers  who  had  been 
ordered  overseas  were  followed  to  France  by  suspensions  amounting 
to  many  thousands  of  dollars  against  their  accounts,  while  their 
records  were  all  in  this  country.  We  immediately  secured  authority 
from  the  comptroller  to  allow  the  auditor  to  send  these  statements  of 
differences  direct  to  the  office  of  the  Director  of  Finance.  We  took 
the  statements  of  differences,  analyzed  them,  procured  the  papers 
necessary  to  clear  the  account,  and  in  many  cases  the  officers  never 
knew  of  the  suspensions.  We  are  enabled  through  this  in  another 
way  to  help.  Tne  auditor  frequently  makes  a  decision  on  some  one 
of  these  statements  of  differences,  a  decision  on  a  question  that  has 
never  come  up  before,  and  while  it  is  made  in  that  particular  officer's 
accounts,  it  affects  every  other  disbursing  officer  oi  the  Government. 
In  such  cases  we  immediately  notify  all  the  Finance  officers  so  that 
they  will  not  make  the  same  mistake. 

DRAFT  BOARD  CLAIMS. 

The  office  of  the  Director  of  Finance  is  handling  the  claims  taken 
over  from  the  Provostr  Marshal  GeneraPs  office.  These  are  claims 
for  compensation  for  board  meipbers  and  for  additional  clerks  and 
examining  physicians,  registrars,  interpreters,  janitors,  and  messen- 
gers, and  there  are  charges  for  rent  and  supplies  and  crating  of 
records,  travel,  drayage,  advertising,  auto  hire,  telephone,  and 
telephone  bills. 

Lnder  the  Provost  Marshal  General  there  were  44  648  local  boards 
and  150  district  boards,  and  we  have  received  from  him  300  filing 
cases  containing  the  records  of  disbursing  officers  of  48  States, 
Hawaii.  Porto  Rico,  Alaska,  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  We  have 
settled  hundreds  of  them,  most  of  them  for  small  amounts,  but  this 
illustrates  the  class  of  work  that  necessarily  falls  into  the  hands  of 
the  Director  of  Finance.  It  could  not  go  to  any  supply  bureau. 
The  Provost  Marshal  General's  office  was  discontinued,  ms  force  was 
discharged,  and  the  office  of  the  Director  of  Finance  afforded  a  very 
proper  place  where  this  activity  could  be  continued  to  completion. 

soldiers'  deposits. 

We  are  running  a  savings  bank  down  in  the  office  of  the  Director 
of  Finance,  with  a  capital  at  present  of  $7,500,000.  For  38  or  40  years 
enlisted  men  have  been  authorized  to  deposit  with  paymasters,  and 
the  Government  pays  4  per  cent  interest  on  such  deposits,  and  I 
thought  you  would  be  interested  to  know  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  #J 
that  soldiers  have  been  called  upon  to  make  compulsory  allotments 
to  families,  to  pay  their  insurance,  and  to  buy  Liberty  bonds,  we  have 
at  the  present  162,487  depositors  after  all  of  this  demobilization  and 
men  gomg  out.  We  have  repaid  69,425.  We  have  paid  $128,158.34 
in  interest,  and  we  have  remaining  to  the  credit  of  depositors 
$7,634,140.37. 
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The  Chairman.  As  soldiers  were  discharged  from  the  Army,  were 
they  repaid  their  balances  ? 
^     Gen.  jLord.  They  are  paid  in  the  field  as  they  go  out. 
^    Senator  New.  llie  account  is  closed  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  The  account  is  closed  and  they  are  paid  the  interest 
and  the  principal  as  they  are  dischai^ed. 
Senator  Fletcher.  What  does  that  figure  per  capita^  about  ? 
Gen.  Lord.  $46.98  per  man. 
Senator  New,  That  is  a  very  interesting  thing  to  know. 

SIMPLIFICATION  OF  PROCEDURE. 

Gen.  Lord.  We  started  off  overseas  using  one  appropriation  for  all 
purposes,  paying  for  everything  from  that  one  appropriation,  the 
auditor  making  the  necessary  adjustment  between  appropriations. 
After  an  independent  Finance  was  installed;  we  gave  everywhere  one 
fund  as  a  working  balance  to  every  disbursing  officer,  wherever  he 
might  be.  Under  the  old  procedure  a  disbursing  officer  in  the  field 
in  the  Quartermaster  Corps  would  carry  on  his  books  anywhere 
from  10  to  15  to  20  different  appropriations,  requiring  an  extra- 
ordinary amount  of  bookkeeping;  likewise,  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment, tne  Engineers,  and  other  bureaus,  ynth  their  different  appro- 
priations, followed  a  similar  plan.  To-day  the  Finance  officer  pays 
all  accounts,  no  matter  to  what  supply  bureau  they  pertain.  There 
is  only  one  disbursing  officer  at  a  place,  and  he  pays  every  bill  that  is 
presented  which  is  properly  payable  out  of  a  War  Department 
appropriation. 

To  obviate  the  extraordinary  amount  of  bookkeeping  entailed  by 
carrying  all  these  appropriations  the  Finance  officer  is  given  a  working 
balance  from  one  appropriation.  At  the  beginning  of  the  month  the 
disbursing  officer,  in  New  York  City,  for  example,  is  given  a  working 
balance  of  $1,000,000  from  one  appropriation.  Out  of  that  he  pays 
everything.  Subsistence,  Pay  of  the  Army,  or  Transportation,  on 
Ordnance  biUs,  Signal  Corps  obligations,  and  so  on.  He  pays  them 
aD  out  of  that  one  appropriation,  and  at  the  end  of  tne  month,  ^ 
instead  of  making  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  money  he  will  need 
for  the  next  succeeding  month,  he  reports  how  much  he  has  expended 
out  of  that  fund,  so  much  for  Subsistence,  so  much  for  Transportation, 
80  much  for  Ordnance,  so  much  for  Signal  Corps,  etc.  He  is  imme- 
diately given  from  the  proper  appropriations  the  amounts  that  he 
has  paid  on  accounts  belonging  to  those  appropriations,  thus  balanc- 
ing his  appropriation  account  and  restoring  his  working  balance. 

ARMY  ACCOUNT  OF  ADVANCES. 

I  was  here  before  this  committee  at  one  time  during  the  war  asking 
that  we  be  authorized  to  handle  our  appropriations  under  what  we 
caQed  an  Army  account  of  advances;  that  is,  that  all  of  the  appro- 
priations of  the  War  Department  should  be  covered  under  that  one 
head.  It  has  no  relation  to  a  budget,  allowing  us  the  use  of  funds 
of  one  appropriation  for  the  purposes  of  another,  but  it  is  to  enable 
us  to  use  all  the  Army  appropriations,  under  this  one  title,  to  accom- 

flish  just  exactly  what  we  are  doing  under  the  working  balance  to-day. 
will  not  take  the  time  of  the  committee  to  explain  this  Army  account 
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of  advances,  but  will  submit  in  the  record  a  statement  relative  thereto, 
with  a  copv  of  the  proposed  draft.  If  given  that  authority,  we  could 
issue  to  the  field,  to  all  disbursing  officers,  just  one  fimd,  Annv 
account  of  advances.  We  could  pay  everything  out  of  this  one  fund.^^ 
We  could  only  pay  just  such  obligations  as  we  are  authorized  to  pay 
by  the  bureau  chieis,  and  the  amounts  expended  would  be  charged 
against  the  proper  appropriations  by  the  Treasury  Department,  so 
that  there  could  be  no  intermingling  of  appropriations. 

This  committee  favored  this  proposal  during  the  war;  that  is, 
approved  the  use  of  it  for  a  year  as  a  tentative  measure,  to  see  how 
it  would  work  out.  It  passed  the  Senate  and  went  to  the  House 
committee  and  rested  there.     It  never  got  further  than  that. 

The  Chaibman.  What  was  the  objection  raised  to  it  in  the  House 
committee,  do  you  refnember  i 

Gen.  Lord.  No;  just  then  we  got  into  the  armistice  and  we  were 
so  busy  with  other  legislation  and  other  things  tliat  it  was  just  lost 
sight  of.  I  do  not  think  that  I  had  the  opportunity  to  pu^  it  at 
that  time  or  the  heart  to  push  it.  I  was  preoccupied  with  more 
important  measures,  and  I  do  not  know  that  they  had  any  opposition 
to  it  at  all.     I  never  heard  any  expressed. 

Note. — Submitted  herewith  is  the  provision  for  an  Army  account  of  advances,  as 
recgmmended  to  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  War: 

War  Department, 
Washington^  July  f5,  1918. 
To  the  Chairman  Committee  on  Milftary  Appairs, 

United  States  Senate. 

Sir:  Owing  to  the  great  increase  in  Army  disbursements  and  the  absolute  neoeasity 
of  having  each  Army  disbursing  officer  or  agent  supplied  with  funds  out  of  which  he 
can  pay  any  claim,  irrespective  of  the  department,  corM,  or  bureau  to  which  the 
claim  pertains,  or  the  appropriations  involved  therein,  the  War  Department  is  desirouB 
of  having  a  provision  of  law  which  will  enable  the  Army  to  meet  its  financial  obliga- 
tions in  the  same  manner  as  is  now  authorized  for  the  Navy,  and  has  for  that  purpoee 
drafted  the  following  bill : 

•"A  BILL  Authorizing  an  Army  account  of  advances  for  Army  appropriations,  and  for  other  purposes. 

^^Beit  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secretary  of  War  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  authorized  to 
issue  his  requisitions  for  advances  to  disbursing  officers  and  agents  of  the  Army,  under 
an  'Army  account  of  advances,'  not  to  exceed  the  total  appropriation  for  the  Army, 
the  amount  fo  advanced  to  be  exclusively  used  to  pay,  upon  proper  vouchers,  obli- 
gations lawfully  payable  under  the  respective  appropriations. 

"Sec.  2.  That  the  amount  so  advanced  be  changed  to  the  proper  appropriations  and 
returned  to '  Army  account  of  advances '  by  pay  and  counterwarrant.  The  said  charge, 
however,  to  particular  appropriations  shall  be  limited  to  the  amount  appropriated  to 
each. 

'Skc.  3.  That  the  Auditor  for  the  War  Department  shall  declare  the  sums  due  from 
the  several  special  appropriations  upon  complete  vouchers,  as  heretofore,  according  to 
law:  and  he  shall  adjust  the  said  liabilities  with  the  'Army  account  of  advances.' 

''Sec.  4.  That  any  balances  of  existing  Army  appropriations  now  available  for 
withdrawal  from  the  Treasury',  together  with  any  unexpended  balances  now  charged 
to  disbursing  officers  or  agents  of  the  Army  which,  unaer  existing  law,  are  available 
for  disbursement,  shall  at  such  time  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Secretary'  of  War,  be 
transferred  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  Department  to  'Army  account  of  advances' 
and  shall  be  dislnirsed  and  accounted  for  as  such." 

Should  the  foregoing  provision  of  law  be  enacted,  it  will  enable  any  diBbuising 
officer  or  agent  of  the  Army,  irrespective  .of  the  corps,  department,  or  bureau  to  whicfi 
he  belongs,  to  pay  any  claim  or  obligation  which  pertains  to  any  bureau,  corps,  or 
department  of  the  Army,  and  thus  expedite  the  settlement  of  all  Army  obligations. 
It  will  also  operate  to  reduce  the  balances  to  be  carried  by  disbursing  officers  and 
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wents  of  the  Army  {or  the  reason  that  all  of  their  funds  will  be  under  one  account, 
thereby  making  it  unnecessary  for  them  to  anticipate  obligations  accruing  under 
aeveml  appropriations  and  keep  funds  on  hand  pertaining  to  these  several  appro- 
ociationB. 

♦     May  I  request  that  thii  bill  be  favorably  considered  at  the  earliest  opportunity? 
'  Respectfully, 

Newton  D.  Baker, 

Secretary  of  War, 

The  history  of  this  measure  as  presented  to  the  Sixty-fifth  Congress  will  be  found  in 
bill  entitled  S.  4857,  introduced  in  the  Senate  August  5,  1918,  by  Mr.  Chamberlain; 
Otiendar  No.  543,  Sixty-fifth  Congress,  second  session,  Senate  Report  No.  592. 

BRITISH  ARMY   SYSTEM. 

I  want  to  repeat  what  I  said  yesterday,  that  good  business  principles 
dictate  that  the  obligating  officers  should  not  have  control  of  the 

taying  officers.  As  it  is  now,  ever j  voucher  gets  an  independent  audit 
efore  its  payment  and  not  after  it  is  paid,  and  that  system  as  estab- 
lished now  nas  saved  the  Government  many  millions  of  dollars.  That 
system  is  rigidly  adhered  to  in  the  British  Army,  and  I  want  to  read 
right  here  just  two  paragraphs  from  the  regulations  of  the  British 
Annv: 

657.  Quartermasters  are  not  to  perform  any  cash  duties  whatever  except  in  circum- 
stances in  which  they  are  by  the  regulations  recognized  as  subaccountants. 

658.  The  practice  of  allowing  a  quartermaster  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  paymaster 
dnrii^  the  illness  or  absence  of  the  officer  charged  with  these  duties  is  objectionable. 
The  duties  of  these  two  officers  should  not  be  confined  in  one  person  whenever  it  can 
possibly  be  avoided. 

In  discussing  the  subject  of  an  independent  finance,  the  question 
was  asked  that  although  an  independent  finance  might  have  proved 
itself  valuable  and  necessary  in  time  of  war,  would  it  be  necessary  in 
time  of  peace  ? 

I  do  not  think  the  members  of  this  committee  contemplate  any 
course  of  legislation  that  is  perhaps  effective  or  passably  effective  in 
time  of  peace,  but  inadequate  in  time  of  war.  That  doctrine  has  cost 
us  too  much  already. 

But  along  that  line,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  esti- 
mated withdrawals  from  the  Treasury,  actual  payments  that  will  be 
made  under  the  Director  of  Finance  for  the  fiscal  year  that  will  ter- 
minate June  30  next,  will  be  $1,893,250,000.  From  January  1,  1919, 
to  July  31,  1919,  there  has  been  disbursed  under  the  Director  of 
Finance  an  average  of  $944,460,255.38  monthly. 

The  Chairman.  Nearly  a  billion  a  month. 

Gen.  Lord.  Nearly  a  billion  a  month.- 

Senator  New.  Since  when  was  that.  General  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Since  January  1,  1919. 

Senator  New.  About  $7,000,000,000  ? 

Gea.  Lord.  And  considering  the  overhang  from  the  war,  out- 
standing obligations  that  will  be  delayed  in  payment  until  settlements 
can  be  made,  which  will  continue  into  several  subseouent  years,  the 
Government  will  be  indeed  fortimate  if  yearly  expenditures  from  the 
War  Department  for  some  succeeding  years  do  not  approximate 
nearer  one  billion  than  they  do  half  a  billion. 

Senator  Fletcher.  How  about  the  later  nionths?  Those  pay- 
ments were  larger,  I  take  it,  in  January  than  in  March  ? 
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Gen.  Lord.  Oh,  yes;  they  have  fallen  off  greatly.  The  avferage 
for  the  year  won't  be  anything  like  that.  Oi  course,  it  was  a  good 
deal  more  than  a  billion  in  some  months.  ^. 

It  would  seem  that  even  in  time  of  peace  with  disbursements  of  ^ 
that  amount  there  should  be  the  most  careful  and  wise  expenditure 
of  this  extraordinary  amount  of  monev,  and  that  if  it  was  necessary 
to  have  an  up-to-date  organization  like  independent  finance  to  dis~ 
burse  it  in  time  of  war,  it  is  just  as  necessary  in  time  of  peace. 

Senator  Fletcher.  In  time  of  peace  you  ought  not  to  have  your 
disbursements  amount  in  a  year  to  what  they  have  amounted  to  in  & 
month  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  No.  thej^  will  not.     I  hope  not. 

Finance  shoula  be  independent.  It  should  be  an  independent 
bureau  of  the  War  Department,  just  as  independent  as  the  Engineers 
and  the  Ordnance  and  the  Signal  Corps  and  the  Quartermaster  Corps. 
It  should  not  be  a  part  of  the  General  Staff.  It  is  not  a  part  of  the 
General  Staff  to-day,  and  is  not  a  branch  of  any  division  of  the 
General  Staff.  It  should  deal  directly  with  the  Secretary  of  War  or 
the  Chief  of  Staff,  and  not  through  any  intervening  agency.  The 
Secretary  of  War  should  be  kept  in  such  close  touch  with  his  appro- 
priations that  he  will  be  given  real  control  of  the  appropriations,  and 
that  can  only  be  done  through  centralized  finance.  The  proper 
procedure  is,  of  course,  to  present  all  such  matters  to  the  Cniel  of 
Staff,  who  has  reference  made  to  the  various  bureaus  or  activities 
concerned,  and  in  that  way  acts  as  a  coordinating  agency.  Direct 
reference  to  the  Secretary  of  War  would  merely  require  reference 
by  him  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  for  coordinating  or  other  action. 

PERFECTING  THE  FINANCE  ORGANIZATION. 

We  have  been  operating  and  trying  to  perfect  our  organization. 
It  is  not  perfect  by  any  means,  but  we  are  trying  to  perfect  it  while 
we  are  doing  the  bookkeeping  and  the  accounting  for  an  expenditure 
of  more  than  $15,000,000,000,  looking  out  for  the  demobilization  of 
troops  who  have  gone  out  in  thousands — and  there  has  not  been  one 
delay  on  account  of  failure  of  Finance  to  function — trying  to  operate 
a  large  savings  bank,  look  out  for  the  Provost  Marshal  General's 
claims  and  the  thousands  of  enlisted  men  and  oflScers'  claims,  answer- 
ing the  numerous  letters  from  Senators  and  Representatives  in 
Congress,  and  doing  this  under  a  constant  demand  to  reduce  our 
commissioned  and  our  clerical  personnel. 

I  can  see  how  possibly  there  might  be  criticism  on  the  part  of  other 
bureau  chiefs  of  the  personnel  selected  to  put  this  new  finance  plan  into 
effect,  I  can  see  how  they  might  question  the  efficiency  of  the  organi- 
zation, but  I  can  not  see  how  they  can  legitimately  question  the 
principle  involved  in  an  independent  finance  for  the  War  Depart- 
ment. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  take  up  this  matter  of  a  budget,  Mr.  Chairman. 

QUESTION  OF  A  BUDGET. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  be  very  glad  if  you  would,  General. 
Gen.  Lord.  The  budget  and  the  budgetary  system  have  a  much 
wider  application  than  the  giving  to  bui  eaus  of  a  lump-sum  appro- 

f)riation  to  be  used  as  they  see  fit.     To  me  that  is  one  of  the  imnor 
eatures  of  a  budget  system,  and  that  lump-sum  authority  may  figure 
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in  a  budget  system  or  it  may  not.  A  proper  budgetary  system  means 
something  more,  as  I  have  stated,  than  a  lump-sum  appropriation  for 
A  bureau  or  for  a  bureau  chief  to  disburse.  Cfongress  nas  not  done  its 
A  full  duty  when  it  has  given  a  lump-sum*  appropriation  to  a  bureau. 
Its  duty  is  to  ascertain  how  that  money  has  heen  appropriated,  or  in 
the  first  place  how  the  money  is  to  be  appropriated.  A  budgetary 
system  should  constrain  bureaus  and  governmental  depai'tmenta  to 
so  adjust  their  accounts  that  Congress  can  be  fully  and  completely 
informed  as  to  expenditures — ^what  they  were,  why  they  were  made^ 
and  how  they  were  made. 

I  have  been  interested  in  a  budgetary  system  and  in  this  system 
of  accounting  and  reporting  to  Congress  for  some  time,  and  I  have 
had  an  intensive  study  made  by  William  F.  Willoughby,  Director, 
Institute  for  Government  Research,  of  our  War  Department  pro- 
cedures, appropriations,  estimates,  accounting,  reservations,  and 
allotments,  and  that  study  has  shown  that  there  a^e  three  things 
absolutely  essential  to  the  proper  administration  of  War  Depai'tment 
finance.  If  we  are  going  to  have  a  proper  system  of  accounting  and 
reporting  to  Congress  that  will  dovetail  into  any  budgetary  system 
that  is  establishea  by  Congress,  these  three  things  are  essential: 

(a)  Tliat  the  entire  financial  needs  of  the  War  Department  shall 
be  estimated,  considered,  and  appropriated  as  a  unit ; 

(ft)  That  the  financial  needs  of  the  War  Department  shall  be 
stated  according  to  a  system  of  classification  based  on  some  principle 
that  shall  be  rigidl}''  adhered  to  at  all  times ;  and 

Ic)  That  in  all  financial  operations  of  the  Government  this  system 
of  classification  that  is  adopted  shall  be  followed,  so  that  in  alj  esti- 
mates and  appropriations  and  reports  and  accounts  there  will  be 
no  variation. 

Now,  the  first,  that  the  estimates  should  be  submitted  as  a  unit, 
is  necessary  from  the  fact  that  to-day  in  Congress  there  is  a  divided 
committee  authority  for  the  Army  bUIs.  The  Array  bill  proper 
and  the  Military  Academy  bUl  go  to  the  Military  Affairs  Committee 
of  the  House  and  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Senate, 
while  the  military  appropriations  in  the  simdry  civil  biU  and  the 
fortifications  bill  ^o  to  the  House.  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
the  Senate  Comimttee  on  Appropriations. 

Now,  I  know  that  under  Mr.  Shirley,  under  Senator  Martin, 
under  Mr.  Good,  and  under  Senator  Warren,  the  appropriations 
committees  have  tried  in  every  way  possible  not  to  interfere  with 
any  policy  of  the  Military  Affairs  CJommittees  through  their  appro- 
priating authority.  Yet  it  has  sometimes  resulted  that  a  policy  by 
one  committee  has  been  seriously  interfered  with  by  the  appro- 

f nation  of  another  committee,  not  intentionally,  but  innocently. 
repeat,  as  I  stated,  the  first  essential,  then,  is  that  the  War  Depart- 
ment estimates  shall  be  submitted  in  one  single  bill  to  the  one  single 
committee. 

The  second  requisite  is  that  the  financial  needs  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment should  be  stated  according  to  some  certain  fixed  principle  of 
classification.  I  Jiave  found  in  handling  War  Department  appro- 
priations that  Congress  will  require  information  from  certain  fixed 
standpoints  as  follows: 

(1)  Function  or  purpose. 

(2)  Organization  imits. 

(3)  Activities. 
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(4)  Character  of  expenditure,  whether  it  is  for  capital  outlay,  like 
the  building  of  barracKs,  or  for  fixed  charges,  or  for  current  operation. 

(5)  Object  of  expenditure,  whether  for  supplies,  like  equipment, 
or  for  services,  like  salaries  and  payment  of  troops.  Mk 

Under  the  present  forms  of  Army  biUs  such  a  classification  is  im-^ 
possible.     One  appropriation  may  be  made  based  on  the  object  of 
expenditure,  and  another  the  character  of  expenditure,  while  in  the 
same  appropriation  both  may  appear,  or  again  the  organizational 
units  may  function. 

We  should  be  able  to  eive  to  Congress  not  only  information  from 
one  of  these,  but  from  all  of  these  standards,  })erhaps  selecting  one 
as  the  primary  standpoint.  For  example,  if  it  is  in  connection  with 
a  certain  series  of  maneuvers  the  purpose  would  be  a  military 
purpose  as  distinguished  from  a  civil  purpose;  if  Cavalry  were  em- 
ployed the  organization  unit  figures  as  a  factor,  so  that  in  connec- 
tion with  that  maneuver  we  ought  to  be  able  to  state  not  only  that 
a  brigade  of  Cavalry  or  a  regiment  of  Cavalry  was  employed,  but 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  in  connection  therewith  the  cost  of  the 
Cavalry  unit,  not  only  the  cost  of  saddles,  but  of  forage,  and  all 
along  the  line  the  factors  making  up  the  entire  cost  of  the  maneuvers, 
so  that  from  any  one  of  the  standpoints  we  could  give  to  Congress 
anyparticular  line  of  information  tnat  it  might  need. 

We  are  helpless  to-day,  and  can  only  furnish  information  by  the 
greatest  expenditure  of  work  and  time.  We  have  attempted  to 
remedy  it  by  getting  out  a  system  of  itemization.  It  is  just  a  make- 
shift, m  lieu  of  a  rewriting  of  the  Army  bill.  But  in  this  itemiza- 
tion, as  we  call  it,  is  included  apparently  everything  in  the  way  of 
information  that  any  congressional  committee  could  ask. 

With  a  budgetary  system — and  I  am  satisfied,  as  the  result  of  this 
war,  the  Government  will  be  compelled  to  put  in  some  sort  of  a 
budgetary  system — the  Army  bills  must  be  rewritten,  and  the 
finances  and  accounting  of  the  War  Department  mu3t  be  centralized 
in  order  to  dovetail  into  any  sort  of  budgetary  legislation  that  may 
be  enacted. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  call  attention  to  the  language  of  the  bill 
prepared  by  the  War  Department,  section  38,  commencing  at  the 
Dottom  of  page  31  ?    Have  you  a  copy  of  the  bill  before  you? 

Gen.  Lord.  I  have  a  copy  here ;  ves. 

The  Chairman  (reading  firom  bill) : 

Sec.  38.  On  or  before  October  15  of  each  year  the  Secretarj*^  of  War  shall  tranamit 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry,  for  transmiseion  to  Congress,  an  estimate  of  the  finan* 
cial  needs  of  the  Army  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year,  prepared  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Chief  of  Staff  and  so  arranged,  with  the  necessary  supporting  data,  as  to  show  the 
amount  required  for  the  support  of  each  service  of  the  Army.  Congress  shall  appro- 
priate in  one  item  for  the  support  of  the  Army  the  total  amount  of  money  authonzed 
oy  them  therefor  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year.'  Thirty  days  prior  to  the  first  day  of 
each  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  the  Secretary  of  War  shall  apportion  the  amount  of 
money  needed  during  such  quarter  for  the  variojs  services  for  which  appropriations 
have  been  made.  The  Chief  of  Staff  shall  ad\dse  the  Secretary  of  War  as  to  the  A 
necessary  apportionments,  and  shall  cause  to  be  kept  such  accounts  and  make  such  ^ 
reports  as  may  be  necessary  to  keep  the  apportionments  thus  made  from  bein?  exceeded 
and  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  War  to  make  additional  apportionments  or  reapportion- 
ments during  the  quarter  in  the  event  the  regular  quarterly  apportionments  should 
prove  to  be  deficient  or  excessive.  The  same  proceaure  shall  be  followed  as  to  esti- 
mates, appropriations,  and  apportionments  in  the  case  of  deficiency  appropriations 
should  these  become  necessary. 
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Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  your  explanation  of  that  section,  partic- 
ularly this  phase  of  it,  on  page  32,  Ime  4,  where  we  find  this  sentence 
occurs: 

♦     Congress  shall  appropriate  in  one  item  for  the  support  of  the  Army  the  total  amount 
of  money  authorized  by  them  therefor  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year. 

That  would  seem  to  mean  one  appropriation.  The  singular  is  used. 
That  is  the  only  language  in  that  section  which  attempts  to  regulate 
or  prescribe  what  Congress  shall  do.  Further  down  in  the  section  the 
term  **  appropriations    is  used  in  the  plural. 

Gen.  Lord.  '^  Congress  sh&ll  appropriate  in  one  item  for  the  support 
of  the  Army  the  total  amount  of  money." 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Now,  if  that  m.eans  what  it  says,  it  means, 
in  the  case  of  this  bill,  if  the  estimates  which  accompany  it  are  correct, 
that  we  shall  appropriate  $900,000,000;  and  that  the  War  Depart- 
ment can  take  that  sum  and  apportion  it  through  the  office  oi  the 
Chief  of  Staff,  via  the  Secretary  of  War,  into  any  subdivisions  it 
pleases. 

Gen.  Lord.  That  provision  in  the  bill  was,  I  think,  drawn  up  in  the 
War  College  with  the  help  of  some  outside  assistance. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  ask  right  there,  were  you  consulted  at  all  in 
the  drafting  of  that  provision  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  I  was  not. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  consulted  at  all  in  the  drafting  of  any 
portion  of  the  bill  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes ;  as  to  the  finance  set  up. 

The  Chairman.  Merely  as  to  the  personnel  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  not  as  to  any  of  the  working  parts  of  the  bill? 

Gen.  Lord.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  my  interpretation  of  that  reasonably  correct; 
my  interpretation  of  that  section  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  I  interpret  that  to  mean  that  there  should  be  one  appro- 
priation. If  the  total  amount  is  $900,000,000;  that  that  should' be 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  that  he  should 
apportion  so  much  to  Ordnance,  so  much  to  the  Engineer  Corps,  so 
much  to  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  so  much  for  payment  of  the  Army, 
and  so  on. 

Now,  I  do  think  that  the  War  Department  could  with  advantage 
be  given  more  latitude  in  the  use  oi  its  appropriations.  You  have 
already  given  the  War  Department  latitude  with  respect  to  certain 
appropriations.  If  you  will  examine  Pay  of  the  Army  you  will  find 
that  tnere  are  a  niunber  of  independent  items.  At  the  end  of  it  you 
say  all  of  these  items,  the  amounts  of  these  items,  shall  be  used  intqr- 
cfaiangeably,  with  the  exception  of  one,  and  that  is  mileage.  That  is, 
we  can  only  expend  the  amount  of  mileage  stated  in  that  item;  but 
if  we  have  a  siuplus  under  pav  of  officers  and  a  deficiency  under  the 
pay  of  enlisted  men  we  can  take  the  surplus  from  officers  without  any 

Siestion  under  the  authoritv  you  have  given  us  in  that  combining 
ause  at  the  end,  and  pay  the  enlisted  men. 

Several  years  preceding  the  war  Congi'ess  gave  us  additional  budget 
authority  when  they  allowed  us  to  combine  the  Quartermaster  appro- 

f nations  of  Subsistence  and  Regular  Supplies,  Incidental  Expenses, 
lothing   and   Camp  and  Garrison   Equipage,  Transportation   and 
Water  and  Sewers,  imderthe  title  of  ''Supphes,  Services,  and  Trans- 
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porta tion."  Up  to  that  time  each  one  of  those  was  a  separate  and 
distinct  appropriation,  and  if  we  were  short  on  Subsistence  we  could 
not  take  Regular  Supplies  money  to  fill  the  deficiency. 

As  we  got  into  the  war,  in  the  act  of  July  9,  1918,  you  gave  us 
additionalbudget  authority.   You  expanded  that  authority  to  take  in  Mk 
enough  additional  Quartermaster  appropriations,  so  that  there  were  ^ 
covered  under  the  title  of  General  Appropriations,  Quartermaster 
Corps,  21  appropriations  which  had  beiore  that  time  been  independ- 
ent with  the  exceptions  noted  above. 

In  the  last  bill  you  again  restricted  your  budget  authority,  continu- 
ing the  same  title  of  ueneral  Appropriations  of  the  Quartermaster 
Corps,  but  restricting  it  to  the  original  appropriations  carried  under 
Supplies,  Services,  and  Transportation. 

Senator  Fletcher.  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  another 

I )ro vision.     In  that  proposed  bill,  beginning  at  line  11,  I  find  this 
anguage : 

The  Chief  of  Staff  shall  advise  the  Secretary  of  War  ae  to  the  necessary  apportion- 
ments and  sliall  cause  to  be  kept  such  accounts,  and  make  such  reports,  as  may  be 
necessary,  to  keep  the  apportionments  thus  made  from  being  exceeded  and  to  eniable 
the  Secretary  of  war  to  make  additional  apportionments — 

And  so  forth. 

Now,  does  that  mean  that  there  will  be  a  bookkeeping  establish- 
ment under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Oh,  no ;  that  does  not  mean  that. 

Senator  Fletcher.  He  might  direct  the  Finance  Department  to  do 
that. 

Gen.  Lord.  I  think  the  meaning  of  that  is  this.  It  is  very  evident 
that  the  Secretary  of  War  can  not  keep  himself  informed  and  work 
out  the  detail  of  all  military  problems  that  are  presented.  The  only 
agency  that  has  been  given  nim  by  the  Government  to  solve  those 
problems  is  the  General  Staff,  and  the  question  of  apportionments  and 
the  question  of  finance  is  always  coming  up  as  a  proolem  between  the 
various  interests  in  the  military  service. 

Frequentlv  a  question  of  finance  presents  itself  that  affects  Opera- 
tions as  well  as  Supplies.  In  that  case  I  might  take  it  up  with  the  - 
Chief  of  Staff  and  the  Chief  of  Staff  may  say  *  *  i  ou  had  better  go  to  see 
the  Director  of  Operations  about  that,  '  or  ^Hake  it  up  with  the  Direc- 
tor of  Supplies,  Service,  and  Transportation,''  and  they  would  decide 
the  problem,  so  I  would  know  what  recommendations  to  make.  And 
that  means  there  that  these  questions  should  be  coordinated  by  the 
Chief  of  Staff,  that  he  should  take  it  up  with  the  various  services  and 
then  make  his  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  think  it  is  proper  to  have  the  Chief  of 
Staff  make  this  apportionment  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  It  must  be  left  with  some  central  authority.  The 
Chief  of  Staff  is  the  only  one  who  is  in  touch  with  all  the  activities  of 
the  Government.  If  it  was  a  bureau  chief  or  the  Director  of  Finance, 
he  does  not  know  what  is  going  on  in  the  field,  and  this  question  of 
finance,  of  course,  and  apportionments  is  essentially  a  field  problem, 
because  we  only  exist  here  for  the  men  in  the  field.  The  Secretary  ot 
War  must  make  the  apportionment,  but  it  must  be  prepared  some- 
where for  his  approval. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Well,  it  seems  to  me  like  that  probably  con- 
templated a  bookkeeping  establishment  in  the  General  Staff. 
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Gen.  LoBD.  Oh,  no;  that  was  not  contemplated^  I  know,  and  it 
vould  not  be  possible  to  do  it.  The  Secretary  of  War  makes  appor- 
tionments now  through  the  Director  of  Finance.  The  bureau  chiefs 
make  their  recommendations  and  the  Secretary  of  War  is  the  one 
^  to  make  the  apportionments.  He  is  obliged  to  under  the  law,  and  the 
^  Chief  of^StafF  gets  in  touch  with  the  field  and  keeps  the  Secretary  of 
War  posted. 

Senator  Fletcher.  He  is  to  cause  to  be  kept  such  accounts  and 
make  such  reports  as  may  be  necessary.  Where  will  h^  keep  those 
accounts  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Under  the  present  organization  they  are  kept  in  my 
office. 

Senator  Fletcher.  All  right.     You  may  proceed. 

Gen.  Lord,  I  was  calling  attention  to  the  fact  there  that  it  is 
nothing  new  for  the  Congress  to  give  budget  authority  to  the  War 
Department,  and  in  many  ways  I  can  see  how  greater  latitude  is  de- 
sirable. As  in  the  case  of  the  Mileage,  Congress  can  put  any  restric- 
tion over  any  particular  activity  it  wants  to.  It  can  apportion  so 
much  money  for  construction,  not  to  exceed  so  much,  or  not  less  than 
so  much  money  for  the  purchase  of  real  estate,  or  only  so  much  shall 
be  expended  for  the  construction  of  big  guns. 

I  believe  that  a  budget  appropriation,  or,  at  least,  greater  latitude 
in  the  handling  of  the  appropriations  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of 
War^  would  tend  to  economy.  For  example,  a  year  or  so  ago  we 
had,  after  June  30,  1918,  a  balance  of  $32,000,000  under  the  appro- 
priation ** Horses  for  Cavalry,  Artillery,  and  Engineers,"  etc.  We 
could  not  spend  a  penny  of  it  after  June  30,  1918,  except  to  pay  such 
obligations  as  were  outstanding.  We  had  that  balance  because  the 
necessity  of  sending  troops  overseas  prevented  the  War  Department 
from  carrying  out  its  intention  of  buying  more  animals  and  shipping 
them.  So  we  had  that  balance  left,  ^d  yet  in  November  we  had 
to  go  before  Congress  for  a  deficiency  appropriation  for  similar 
purposes,  when,  if  prior  to  June,  1918,  the  Secretary  of  War  had  had 
authority  to  use  a  portion  of  that  money  he  could  have  paid  his 
obligations  and  obviated  to  that  extent  the  ngcessity  of  going  before 
Congress  and  requesting  a  deficiency. 

ECONOMY  IN  BUDGETARY  AUTHORITY. 

There  is  no  incentive  at  the  present  time  for  a  bureau  chief  to  be 
economical  of  an  approrpiation  if  he  has  sufficient  money  in  it,  out- 
side of  the  general  mterest  and  the  general  duty  of  protecting  the 
Government  and  conserving  Government  funds.  But  if  authority 
were  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  War  to  use  a  surplus  in  one  appro- 
priation to  meet  a  deficiency  in  another  I  believe  it  would  result  in 
great  saving  to  the  Government.  We  are  now  preparing  our  1921 
estimates  iraich  we  must  get  into  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  the  15th  of  this  month.  We  are  estimating  now  for  needs 
f^  of  the  Army  on  and  after  July  1  of  next  year,  so  that  it  almost  always 
1^  occurs  that  there  are  needs  that  arise  after  the  year  arrives  that  we 

did  not  originalljr  contemplate,  and  knew  nothing  about. 
I         Now,  then,  it  is  possible  for  the  Secretary  of  War  with  a  budget 
I      appropriation  to  say:  'Ordnance  has  an  appropriation  of  so  much 
for  a  certain  particular  purpose.     It  is  desirable  enough  but  it  is 
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not  SO  necessary  as  this  new  need.     We  will  discontinue  that  work^ 
take  the  money  for  the  emergen cv,  and  thus  avoid  a  deficiency." 

Now,  here  is  an  illustration  at  £and.  The  Air  Service  finds  to-day 
that  its  appropriation  of  $25,000,000  is  entirely  insufficient  for  its 
needs ;  that  a  year  from  now,  unless  it  gets  additional  m  oney  to  make  Mk 
contracts  for  fighting  planes,  we  will  be  without  any  adequate  Air  ^ 
Service  defense  at  all.  Now,  if  to-day  the  Secretary  of  War  had 
budget  authority,  instead  of  coming  before  Congress  it  would  be  his 
privilege  aii3  his  power  and  his  duty  to  study  these  appropriations 
and  see  if  he  can  get  some  money  for  the  Air  Service  without  troubling 
Congress. 

Senator  Fletcher.  It  is  very  much  the  same  principle  as  we 
adopt  in  the  river  and  harbor  bill,  where  we  put  in  for  a  dozen  projects 
and  appropriate  a  lump  sum,  and  if  the  Chief  of  Engineers  finds 
during  the  vear  some  of  those  projects  can  wait  and  needs  a  little 
more  than  he  expected  he  needed  on  some  particularly  important 
project,  he  can  use  any  portion  of  that  lump  sum  for  either  or  all  of 
those  projects. 

Gen:  Lord.  That  is  right. 

Now  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  us  help  along  budgetary  lines,  to 
appropriate  this  all  in  a  lump  sum;  I  do  not  anticipate  that  Congress 
is  ever  going  to  do  that,  and  I  do  not  know  as  far  as  I  am  personally 
concerned,  that  is  desirable;  but  we  should  have  more  latitude,  and 
Congress  can  restrict  the  things  that  should  be  restricted. 

The  system  we  have  now,  it  seems  to  me,  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
case  of  a  man  building  a  house  who  had  one  tank  on  the  roof  to  sup- 

Ely  his  kitchen,  and  another  entirely  independent  tank  to  supply  his 
athroom  and  another  independent  tank  to  supply  another  room, 
and  so  on,  none  of  them  connected  in  any  way.  It  might  result 
that  he  would  have  plenty  of  water  in  his  kitchen  tank  while  his 
bathroom  tank  would  be  empty,  and  he  has  to  go  outside  and  make 
efforts  to  fill  from  the  outsiae  the  tank  that  supplies  his  bathroom, 
while  he  has  surplus  water  in  his  kitchen  tank.  It  seems  to  me  that 
if  we  could  be  given  additional  latitude  in  connection  with  our  ap- 
propriations, so  that  we  could  take  a  little  money  from  here  and 
restrict  that  particular  activity  there,  and  use  it  here  where  it  is 
urgently  needed,  it  would  be  an  economical  thing  for  the  Grovem-  . 
ment  to  do. 

In  all  these  matters  it  is  a  question  of  the  War  Department  being 
honest  with  Congress. 

In  the  hearing  of  Gen.  March  before  the  committee — I  think  that 
was  the  first  hearing  you  had  in  connection  with  tliis  reorganization 
bill — the  committee  and  the  Chief  of  Staff  seemed  to  be  in  some  ways 
talking  at  cross  purposes.  The  impression  given  by  the  hearing  was 
that  under  the  Overman  Act,  moneys,  for  example,  from  the  Signal 
Corps  could  be  used  for  Quartermaster  purposes  and  so  on.  I  think 
and  understand  what  Gen.  March  had  in  mind  was  this  authority 
that  had  been  given  by  the  act  of  July  9  to  use  these  21  appropria- 
tions  interchangeably,  and  in  their  place  he  was  talking  about  this  ^ 
budget  provision — what  it  would  do,  not  what  had  been  done. 

The  Overman  Act  gave  no  authority  to  use  funds  for  any  other 
purpose  than  for  what  they  were  originally  appropriated.  It  did 
authorize  the  separation  of  work,  taking  work  away  from  this  bur'^au 
and  assigning  it  to  another  bureau,  or  creating  a  new  bureau  and 
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assiming  it  to  that  bureau.  The  money  in  all  cases  must  follow  the 
work;  you  could  not  divert  the  money  from  the  particular  work  or 
purposes  for  which  it  was  appropriated.  And  I  thought  it  might  be 
well  to  bring  that  out  in  order  to  make  the  record  clear,  as  I  know 
that  den.  March  was  talking  from  one  standpoint  and  the  committee 
considering  his  remarks  from  another. 

.  I  wish  to  continue  along  the  line  of  the  general  finance  discussion. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  setting  up  and  the  maintenance  and  per- 

Eetuation  of  an  indepeinient  Finance  Bureau  is  a  question  that  should 
e  divested  of  all  personalities.  What  I  mean  by  that  is,  my  wish 
and  the  wish  of  any  other  bureau  chief  should  have  no  weight  in  the 
consideration  of  this  Question.  If  independent  Finance  is  justified  by 
what  it  has  done  ana  what  it  is  doin^  and  what  it  will  do,  then  it 
ought  to  be  perpetuated.  If  not,  then  it  ought  not  to  be  perpetuated. 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  there  is  no  question  of  preferment  in- 
volved. The  legislation  in  this  bill  provides  for  a  Finance  Depart- 
ment with  a  brigadier  general  at  its  head.  I  have  the  rank  of  a 
brigadier  general  in  the  Regular  Army,  and  so,  as  to  rank,  it  means 
nothing  to  me.  And  I  really  have  no  personal  interest  in  the  matter. 
But  the  dignity  of  the  job  should  merit  a  higher  grade  of  rank  at  the 
head  of  Finance  than  is  carried  in  this  bill.  When  you  consider  the 
responsibilities  and  the  capital  involved  and  the  immense  amount 
of  money  which  will  be  controlled  by  the  Director  of  Finance  it  is 
very  evident  that  that  sort  of  a  job  in  civil  life  would  carry  with  it  a 
great  deal  more  remuneration  than  is  carried  with  the  rank  of  a 
brigadier  general. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  return  to  the  old  method  of  scattered, 
separated  Finance  would  be  unfortunate  and  that  it  would  mean  a 
loss  in  efficiency  that  would  prove  of  great  inconvenience  to  con- 
tractors, that  would  continue  to  prove  an  Inconvenience  to  Congress, 
and  that  it  would  invite,  if  it  did  not  bring,  disaster. 

THE  REGULAR  ARMY  A  CONSTRUCTIVE  FORCE. 

So  far  we  have  had  no  discussion  about  the  size  of  the  Army  in 
this  bill.     I  do  not  consider  that  that  is  a  matter  that  I  am  well 

Iuahiied  to  discuss.  It  is  a  military  question  which  should  be  han- 
led  by  those  who  are  performing  strictly  military  duties.  But  it 
has  seemed  to  me  through  all  this  discussion  that  some  very  impor- 
tant things  have  been  overlooked.  The  Army  is  being  considered 
purely  as  a  military  engine,  and  the  fact  seems  to  be  entirely  ignored 
that  the  United  States  Army — the  Regular  Army — has  done  in  years 
past  a  great  deal  of  constructive  work.  We  all  know  that  the  de- 
velopment of  the  West  was  made  possible  by  the  Regular  Army. 
The  Regular  Army  went  into  Cuba  and  instituted  a  stable  govern- 
ment; we  reopened  and  taught  the  schools,  and  came  out  leaving 
a  happy  and  prosperous  people.  We  did  the  same  thing  in  Manila, 
where  the  Arrnv  aid  a  great  deal  of  constructive  work.  We  cleaned 
up  the  city  ana  brought  the  children  into  the  schools  and  wiped  out 
the  pestilence,  and  made  of  Manila  one  of  the  finest  municipalities 
of  the  world. 

Senator  Fletcher.  And  built  roads  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  And  built  roads,  yes.  We  laid  cables  and  put  in  the 
telegraph. 
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In  San  Francisco  at  the  time  of  the  earthquake  and  the  fire,  and 
in  the  forest  fires  and  in  the  mid- West  floods  the  hand  of  relief  was 
the  military,  and  the  amount  of  constructive  work  of  the  Army  in 
these  times  of  trouble  should  not  be  overlooked.  We  were  able  to 
do  it  because  we  had  the  force  and  we  had  the  equipment  and  we  had 
the  training. 

We  have  done  the  same  thing  on  the  Mexican  border,  and  we  have 
done  the  same  thing  in  Alaska.     The  Army  built  the  Canal. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  in  discussing  tms  thing  we  must  bear  in. 
mind  that  the  Army  is  always  being  called  upon  to  do  certain  im- 
portant constructive  work  that  the  Government  could  perform 
through  no  other  agency,  because  no  other  agency  is  available. 

Senator  Fletoheb.  The  work  of  sanitation,  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
under  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army  has  been  of  enormous  bene- 
fit, has  it  not  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  To  the  entire  world,  yes. 

Senator  Fletcher.  To  the  world,  I  mean. 

Gen.  Lord.  I  saw  a  statement  from  Gen.  Gorgas  to  the  effect  that 
yellow  fever  has  been  practically  wiped  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 
He  and  his  assistants  were  largely  instrumental,  if  not  entirely  so, 
in  bringing  that  result  about,  or  at  least  they  took  the  initiative  and 
brought  it  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Yes,  when  it  comes  to  yellow  fever  it  is  simply 
a  matter  of  spending  $2.50  for  mosquito  netting  now  in  order  to 
prevent  it. 

Have  you  any  views  on  the  question  of  promotion  by  selection  ? 

PROMOTION  BY  SELECTION. 

Gen.  Lord.  I  believe  in  promotion  by  selection.  I  admit  that 
there  may  be  cases  where  injustice  is  done;  but  there  are  cases  where 
injustice  is  done  by  the  system  of  promotion  by  seniority.  I 
know,  and  every  other  Army  officer  knows,  of  cases  where  junior 
officers  are  absolutely  estopped  from  promotion  to  places  they  are 
qualified  to  fill,  because  such  places  are  filled  by  senior  officers 
while  the  juniors  continue  to  do  the  work  and  furnish  the  brains, 
and  the  senior  officers  continue  to  hold  the  rank  and  reap  the  credit, 
and  that  condition  exists  all  through  the  Army. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Do  you  want  to  express  any  definite  opinion 
as  to  the  size  of  the  Army  beyond  what  you  have  said  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  I  prefer  not  to  do  that.  I  can  only  take  the  expression 
of  opinion  as  given  bv  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  the  various  other  officers 
who  have  appeared  nere.  I  do  feel  that  growing  out  of  this  extraor- 
dinary conaition  of  unrest  that  exists  everywhere,  we  do  not  know 
what  the  emergency  may  develop  that  we  may  be  called  upon  to 
meet. 

UNIVERSAL  MILITARY  TRAINING. 

Senator  Fletcher.  What  are  your  views  about  this  plan  of 
universal  militarv  training,  either  in  the  reorganization  bill  or  Senator 
Chamberlain's  bill  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  universal  militarjr  training. 
I  think  that  three  months  is  better  than  nothing,  but  that  six  months 
would  be  better  than  three  months. 
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Senator  Fletchbb.  Do  you  favor  a  vocational  feature  added  to 
the  military  training  ? 

Gen.  LoBD.  I  do,  indeed. 

Senator  Fletcher.  If  we  have  vocational  training  it  seems  to  me 

e  will  be  almost  obliged  to  have  more  than  three  months.  You 
can  not  train  men,  even  in  a  military  way,  very  satisfactory  in  three 
months. 

The  Chairman.  Referring  again,  General,  to  section  38  and  the 
policy  laid  down  in  that  section  of  the  lump-sum  apprdpriation  for 
the  entire  needs  of  the  Army,  and  the  apportionment  of  that  lump- 
som  appropriation  by  the  Secretary  of  War  in  anv  manner  that  he 
and  the  Chief  of  Staff  see  fit,  I  want  to  ask  you  tms  question:  Is  it 
not  a  fact  that  there  is  reflected  in  certain  items  of  a  big  appropriation 
bill  the  desires  and  policies  of  Congress,  as  affecting  some  particular 
activitv  or  branch  of  the  War  Department,  and  that  if  the  Congress 
sonenders  the  right  to  itemize  the  bill,  in  some  respects  at  least,  it 
loses  control  to  mat  extent  of  the  policies  of  the  War  Department 
through  its  several  branches? 

Gen.  Lord.  It  certainly  does.  That  is  the  reason  that  I  qualified 
m  approval  of  the  bucket  provision  in  this  bill,  and  stated  that 
Congress  should  by  restrictive  phraseology  control  such  things  as  it 
had  a  specific  interest  in.  For  example,  the  Congress  would  state 
that  not  to  exceed  so  much  should  be  expended  for  construction;  or, 
again,  that  there  should  be  expended  for  a  certain  purpose  so  much; 
but  that  certain  of  these  general  appropriations  should  be  available 
for  apportionment  interchangeably  by  tne  Secretary  of  War,  subiect 
to  sucn  restrictions  as  the  <S)ngress  might  insert  to  carry  out  tneir 
definite  wishes. 

The  Ceiaibman.  By  general  appropriations  inside  the  total  appro- 
priations, you  mean  appropriations  such  as  for  pay  and  subsistence, 
iuid  barracks,  and  quarters,  and  incidental  expenses,  and  transporta- 
tion— those  bi^,  standard  items? 

Gon.  Lord.  Might  I  illustrate  ?  In  this  bill,  for  example,  the 
Secretary  of  War  might  be  given  authority,  budgetary  authority, 
to  use  Air  Service,  Engineer,  Ch'dnance,  (^artermaster  appropria- 
tions, Signal  Corps,  using  them  interchangeably  with  certam  excep- 
tions that  so  much  shomd  be  used  for  such  and  such  a  purpose  or 
that  so  much  should  be  expended  for  such  and  such  a  piupose. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  read  the  testimony  of  Gen.  March  and 
Secretarv  Baker  on  this  so-called  budget  system  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  gathered  the  impression  from  them  that  it 
was  their  intention  in  presenting  the  draft  of  the  bill,  or  in  their 
estimates,  to  include  all  the  details,  itemized  appropriations,  and 
that  all  this  bill  authorized  them  to  do  would  be  to  transfer  a  surplus 
of  one  item  to  meet  a  deficit  in  another.  Now,  this  biU,  on  careful 
leading,  places  no  such  limitation  upon  them  as  that. 

Gen.  Lord.  I  think  what  is  intended — and  that  is  what  I  interpret 

be  meant'  here — is  that  we  would  present  our  bill,  as  we  have 
always  done  it,  specifying  the  various  items  for  the  variouspurposes. 
such'as  in  ''  Pay/'  we  want  so  much  for  the  pay  of  line  officers,  ana 
80  much  for  the  pay  of  enlisted  men,  and  so  much  for  the  pay  of 
the  Staff,  and  so  on;  we  specify  the  particular  need  and  the  amount 
we  think  we  will  want;  but  yet  there  you  have  given  us  the  same 
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authority  that  I  understand  we  are  asking  for  with  reference  to  the 
great  mass  of  Army  appropriations.  If  we  found  we  could  spare 
some  money  from  Ordnance  and  there  should  be  a  need  arise  that 
had  not  developed  before,  and  Ordnance  had  some  particular  projec^^ 
that  it  was  not  necessary  to  complete  now,  although  perhaps  iin'(9 
portant,  the  Secretary  of  War  could  take  some  of  that  fund  to  meet 
an  emergency  that  occurred  in  Signal  Corps  rather  than  incur  a 
deficiency,  and  then  come  to  Congress  for  help. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  see,  of  course,  that  there  are  some  desirable 
elements  in  such  a  plan.  TTiere  is  one  thought  that  always  comes  in 
my  mind  a  little  bit,  and  that  is  that  under  such  a  system  that  it 
would  be  possible  for  the  General  Staff  or  Chief  of  Staff,  who  in  most 
technical  matters  influences  the  Secretary  of  War  very  lai^ely  and 
must 

Gen.  Lord.  Naturally. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  It  would  be  possible  for  such  a  piece  of 
machinery  to  starve  one  branch  of  the  service  which  the  Congress 
was  particularly  interested  in,  and  create  a  surplus  in  its  appropri- 
ation, create  a  surplus  by  starving  the  branch  and  then  use  mat 
surplus  to  build  upj  a  service  that  was  for  the  time  being  the  favorite 
of  the  administration. 

Gen.  Lord.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  thing  that  is  necessary. 
The  only  way  we  can  come  and  present  proposed  legislation  to  you 
is  on  the  assumption  that  the  War  Department  is  going  to  be  abso- 
lutely honest  toward  the  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  we  have  to  trust  people,  and  I  do  not 
mind  doing  it,  but  sometimes  Congress  is  very  jealous  about  doing 
things  of  that  sort;  and  suppose  that  a  certain  branch  of  the  service 
is  not  getting  a  square  deal  from  the  Armv  as  a  whole,  and  friends  of 
the  service  come  to  us  and  say,  *' We  are  being  starved  out  up  there, 
and  we  ought  to  be  bigger;  and  you  wanted  us  to  be  bigger  when  you 
appropriated,  but  we  are  getting  nowhere,  because  there  is  a  preju- 
dice against  us  at  the  top  somewhere."     You  know  about  that? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes.  But  I  think  in  the  long  run  that  the  people  at 
the  top,  the  officers  who  are  in  and  about  the  Secretary  of  War, 
whatever  their  rank,  or  whatever  the  branch  of  their  service,  do 
have,  the  great  mass  of  them,  the  general  welfare  of  the  Army  at 
heart.     If  they  did  not,  we  could  not  do  business. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  other  phase  of  the  bUl  you  care  to 
discuss  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  I  think  that  is  all. 

(Thereupon,  at  4.30  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Wednesday,  October  8,  1919,  at  2.15  p.  m.) 

PROPOSED  FINANCE   LEGISLATION. 

The  following  draft  of  legislation,  requested  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  is  predicated  on  the  national-^ 
defense  act  of  June  3,  1916,  and  on  the  strength  of  the  Army  thereinB 
prescribed: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembledy  That  eection  2  of  the  act  approved  June  3,  1916,  entitled 
"An  act  for  making  further  and  more  effectual  provision  for  the  national  defense  and 
for  other  purposes,  be,  and  is  hereby,  amended  by  adding  to  the  composition  of 
the  Regular  Army  a  Finance  Department,  which  shall  consist  of  the  following  com- 
missioned and  enlisted  personnel  One  major  general,  who  shall  be  known  as  the 
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Director  of  Finjuice  and  who,  under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  shall  be 
chixeed  with  the  duty  of  making  all  disbursements  of  funds  appropriated  for  the 
Wir  Department  or  any  of  the  activities  of  said  department,  the  accounting  therefor, 
and  such  other  fiscal  and  accounting  duties  as  may  be  required  by  law  or  delegated 

« to  him  by  the  Secretary  of  War;  12  colonels;  15  lieutenant  colonels;  47  majors;  103 
bptains;  20  finance  sergeants,  senior  grade;  140  finance  seigeants,  first  class;  180 
finance  sergeants;  100  finance  corporals;  120  privates,  first  class;  and  70  privates: 
Provided,  That  the  enlisted  men  herein  provided  for  shall  receive  the  same  pay  and 
allofwances  as  provided  by  law  for  corresponding  grades  in  the  Quartermaster  Corps 
of  the  Army:  Provided  further,  That  the  officers  of  said  department,  except  as  herein- 
after specifically  provided  to  the  contrary,  shall  be  detailed  under  the  provisions  of 
flections  26  and  27  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  February  2.  1901,  entitled  "An  act 
to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  permanent  Military  Establishment  of  the  United 
States:"  Provided,  That  officers  so  detailed  in  j^rades  above  that  of  captain  may  be 
ledetailed  without  a  compulsory  period  of  service  out  of  that  department:  Provided 
f^aiker.  That  the  Director  of  Finance  of  said  department  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Pnpsident,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  from  amon^  the  officers 
of  the  said  department,  and  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  section  26  of  the 
act  of  Congress  approved  February^  2,  1901,  hereinbefore  cited. 

2.  That  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  act  the  President 
is  hereby  authorized  to  appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
the  Director  of  Finance  herein  provided  for  immediately  upon  the  passage  of  this 
act:  Provided  fxtrOker,  That  original  vacancies  caused  by  this  act  in  commissioned 
gcades  shall  be  filled  by  appointment  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  from  among  officers  now  holding  commissions  in  the  Regular 
Anny,  including  second  lieutenants  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  and  persons  not  over 
45  years  of  age  who  have  at  any  time  served  honorably  as  finance  officers  in  the  tem- 
P|Miry  forces  of  the  United  States  organized  since  April  6,  1917 :  And  provided  further, 
that  so  long  as  there  remain  any  officers  holding  permanent  appointments  in  the 
Hnance  Department  they  shall  be  promoted  according  to  seniority  in  the  several 
gcades  as  now  provided  by  law. 

3.  That  notning  contained  in  this  act  is  to  be  held  or  construed  to  prevent  any 
officer  of  the  Army  from  being  assigned  to  duty  as  an  acting  finance  officer,  where  the 
conditions  of  the  service  maie  it  necessarv  for  an  officer  of  other  than  the  Finance 
Department  to  disburse  fimds:  Provided,  That  hereafter,  under  such  regulations  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  ihe  Secretary  of  War,  officers  of  the  Finance  Department  and 
acting  finance  officers,  accountable  for  public  moneys  may  intrust  moneys  to  other 
officers  for  the  purpose  of  having  them  make  disbursements  as  their  agents,  and  the 
officers  to  whom  the  moneys  are  intrusted ,  as  well  as  the  officers  who  intrust  the  moneys 
to  them,  shall  be  held  pecuniarily  responsible  therefor  to  the  United  States. 

4.  That  the  provision  in  section  37  of  the  act  approved  June  3,  1916,  entitled 
"".^.n  act  for  making  further  and  more  effectual  provisions  for  the  national  defense, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  waiving  the  age  limitation  on  the  appointment  or  reappoint- 
ment of  officers  to  certain  staff  corps  or  department  sections  of  the  Officers'  Reserve 
Corps,  is  hereby  extended  to  the  Finance  Department  section  of  said  Reserve  Corps. 

•5.  That  all  laws  and  parts  of  laws  in  so  far  as  they  are  inconsistent  with  this  act 
are  h^eby  repealed. 

XoTE. — For  an  Army  of  300,000  men  substitute  the  following  per- 
fioimel:  One  major  general;  12  colonels;  17  lieutenant  colonels;  49 
majors;  109  captains;  24  finance  sergeants,  senior  grade;  152  finance 
sergeants,  first  class;  200  finance  sergeants;  120  finance  corporals; 
128  privates,  first  class;  84  privates. 

Note. — ^For  an  Army  of  350,000  men  substitute  the  following  per- 
sonnel: One  major  general;  12  colonels;  20  lieutenant  colonels;  52 
majors;  118  captains;  30  finance  sergeants,  senior  grade ;  170  finance 

•sergeants,  first  class;  230  sergeants;  150  finance  corporals;  140  pri- 
T&tes,  first  class ;  105  privates. 
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WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBBB  8,  1919. 

Untted  Statjcs  Senate, 

SUBCOMMITTBB  ON   Mn-.ITARY  AfPAIRS, 

Waahingtojiy  D.  C, 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  chairman,  at 
10.15  o*clock  a.  m.,  in  the  committee  room,  Capitol,  Senator  James 
W.  Wadswortli,  jr.,  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Wadsworth  (chairman),  New,  Sutherland, 
Fletcher,  and  Chamberlain. 

STATEMEBT  OF  GEORGE  0.  SQIHEB,  MAJOB  GEVEBAI,  CHIEF 

SIGNAL  OFFIGEB  OF  THE  ABHT. 

The  Chairman.  Gen.  Squier,  will  you  please  give  your  name  to 
the  reporter? 

Gen.  Squier.  George  O.  Squier,  major  general.  Chief  Signal  Officer 
of  the  Army.^ 

The  Chairman.  You  have  held  the  assignment  of  Chief  Signal 
Officer  during  the  recent  war  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes;  since  the  14th  of  February,  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  in  1917. 

The  Chairman.  In  a  general  way,  that  covers  your  war 
assignments  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes;  I  was  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  Army  during 
the  whole  time  of  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  made  one  or  two  important  trips  abroad  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  abroad.  I  left  in  May,  1919,  and 
I  came  home  at  the  end  of  July,  1919. 

The  Chairmax.  And  you  were  abroad  just  before  our  entry  into 
the  war? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  for  four  years  United  States  military 
attach^  in  London,  including  two  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
present  war  and  two  years  of  the  present  war,  and  as  such  I  repre- 
sented the  American  Army  at  the  western  front,  oflf  and  on,  return- 
ing to  my  station  in  London  and  going  back  and  forth. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  three  bills  before  us,  and  before  we  ask 
you  specific  questions  about  them,  most  of  which  will  probably  be 
m  connection  with  Senate  bill  2715,  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  any 
general  observations  you  may  have  to  make  that  you  think  are  of 
importance  on  this  question,  as  affecting  the  Signal  Cforps  or  the  Army 
atiai^e. 

Gen.  Squier.  Perhaps  I  should  speak  first  of  my  own  corps,  which 
would  be  pertinent.  In  this  bill,  2715,  the  provisions  for  tne  vSignal 
Corps  are  found  in  section  13,  as  I  recall,  in  which  is  given  certain 
totals  of  different  ranks  on  the  basis  of  the  strength  of  the  Army  here, 
which  is  something  like  500,000  men. 
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That  paragraph  is  not  satisfactory  to  my  department. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  callecf  upon  by  the  authorities  of  the 
General  Staff  to  submit  a  memorandum  setting  forth  the  personnel 
that  your  branch  would  need  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  During  the  preparation  of  this  there  were  certain 
hearings  had  which  the  junior  officers  attended,  where  they  discussed 
the  needs  for  this  and  that  part  of  the  Signal  Corps.  I  believe  I  went 
myself  to  a  committee  meeting,  I  have  foi^otten  now  just  what  it 
was  about,  but  as  to  the  completed  bill  I  never  presented  what  we 
consider  a  study  of  the  needs  of  the  Signal  Corps. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  seem  to  be  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule.  We  have  been  told  by  other  services  that  they  were  called  on 
to  submit  a  memorandum  as  to  the  personnel  necessary  in  their 
several  branches,  and  in  general  those  memoranda  were  followed 
in  the  writing  of  the  bill.  In  what  way  is  this  unsatisfactory  to  your 
corps? 

Gen.  Squier*  I  should  say,  to  make  it  clear,  that  I  have  submitted 
memorandums  from  time  to  time  and  the  views  that  we  have  had 
have  not  coincided  with  the  views  of  the  General  Staff  on  this  section. 
I  have  so  stated  officially.  We  have  made  a  study  of  the  needs  of 
the  Army  from  the  Signal  Corps  standpoint,  both  abroad  and  here, 
and  I  have  in  my  hand,  in  order  to  save  the  time  of  the  committee, 
a  memorandum  of  what  we  consider  Ls  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  way  of  personnel  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes;  in  lieu  of  section  13.  • 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  incorporate  that  in  the  hearing, 
but  would  be  glad  to  have  you,  in  your  own  way,  point  out  the  dif- 
ference between  your  suggestions  and  the  ones  in  the  bill,  and  the 
reasons  for  your  suggestions. 

Gen.  Squier.  The  way  we  have  arrived  at  our  study  is  to  take 
the  experience  of  this  present  war  on  the  spot  in  France,  before  the 
officers  had  a  chance  to  come  back,  and  to  get  it  and  study  it  care- 
fully there  before  thev  came  home — that  is,  what  they  thought  the 
present  war  had  tau^fit  them — ^and  I  have  done  the  same  thing  with 
my  officers  on  this  side.  Then  I  brought  the  two  groups  together 
and  have  held  various  conferences  in  my  office  to  adjust  whatever 
differences  were  found  between  our  estimation  and  their  estimation, 
and  what  I  have  here  represents  the  combined  judgment  of  every 
one,  I  think.  I  think  this  is  agreed  to  pretty  thoroughly  by  all  the 
Signal  Corps  senior  officers,  such  as  Gen.  Russell,  Col.  GiSbs,  Col. 
Voris,  and  others.  Gen.  Saltzman  and  Col.  Curtis  are  also  familiar 
with  this  studv,  and  that  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  best  way  to  get  at 
the  needs  of  the  corps.  Our  solutions  were  very  close  to  each  other, 
so  close  that  we  could  adjust  them  very  easily. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Have  vou  submitted  a  section  for  the 
statute  that  would  meet  the  requurements  that  you  have  suggested  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  I  did  not  catch  that  question,  senator. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Did  you  prepare  a  bill  or  section  to  go  in 
the  reorganization  bill  to  meet  jour  views  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes;  I  have  it  here.  I  have  prepared  it  for  this 
statement,  knowing  that  time  was  limited.  It  is  written  on  a  wholly 
different  basis  from  the  other,  it  being  largely  on  a  percentage  basis, 
because  we  were  not  sure  of  the  size  of  the  Army,  and  it  is  more 
scientific,  anyway,  to  use  percentages,  that  have  to  be  worked  out  in 
vour  study,  then  you  can  apply  it  to  any  sized  army. 
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I  have  \mtten  this*  section,  and,  instead  of  totals,  because  we  are 
uncertain  of  the  number,  I  have  done  it  the  more  scientific  way — so 
many  per  division,  for  instance — ^which  makes  it  very  easy,  with  the 

«,idditional  overhead  for  the  other  special  agencies  that  the  Signal 
Corps  is  required  to  form.    TTiis  study  is  ready  to  go  in  the  record, 
if  vou  wish, 
the  Chairman.  We  will  put  that  in  the  record. 

The  Signal  Corps  of  the  Regular  Anny  shall  consist  of:  One  major  general,  who  shall 
be  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  oi  the  Army;  1  brigadier  general;  5  colonels;  6  lieutenant 
coloneU;  15  majors;  52  captains;  72  first  lieutenants;  7  second  lieutenants;  2,357  enlisted 
men  and  the  following  officers  and  enlisted  men  assigned  to  tactical  oi]ganizations: 

To  each  Infantry  division:  One  lieutenant  colonel;  2  majors;  2  captains;  1  divasion 
signal  company. 

To  each  Infantry  bri^de:  One  brigade  signal  company. 

To  each  Infantry  re^pment:  One  re^mental  signal  company. 

To  each  Artillery  brigade:  One  Artillery  brigade  signal  company. 

To  each  75  mm.  Artillery  regiment:  One  75  mm.  regimental  signal  company. 

To  each  155  mm.  Artillery  regiment:  One  155  mm.  regimental  signal  company. 

To  each  Cavalry  regiment:  One  Cavalry  regimental  signal  troop. 

To  each  Cavalry  division:  One  lieutenant  colonel;  2  majors;  2  captains;  1  Cavalry 
di\ision  signal  troop. 

To  each  Cavalry  origade:  One  Cavalry  brigade  signal  troop. 

To  each  Artillery  regiment  attached  to  a  Cavalrj"  division:  One  Artillery  regimental 
ngnal  troop. 

To  each  corps:  One  colonel;  I  captain;  1  corps  signal  battalion. 

To  each  Army:  One  brigadier  general;  1  colonel;  1  major;  2  captains;  1  Army  radio 
company. 

In  addition  to  the  above  commissioned  strength  the  President  is  hereby  authorized 
to  add  such  officers  in  their  proper  grades  as  he  deems  necessary  to  provide  technical 
."ignaling  personnel  for  the  Air  Service,  including  Balloon  organizations,  Corps  and 
Army  Artillery  and  Tank  Corps. 

In  addition  to  the  above  enlisted  strength  the  President  is  hereby  authorized  to 
add  such  enlisted  men  in  such  ^des  in  percentages  authorized  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary to  provide  technical  signaling  personnel  for  the  Air  Service,  including  Balloon 
orvanizations,  corps  and  Army  Artillery,  and  Tank  Corps. 

The  enlisteid  personnel  of  the  Signal  Corps  shall  consist  of  master  signal  electricians; 
sergeants  first  class;  sergeants;  corporals;  chauffeurs  first  class;  cnauffeurs;  cooks; 
horaeshoers;  privates  first  class  and  privates.  The  numbers  in  the  various  grades  shall 
not  exceed  tne  following  percentages  of  the  total  authorized  enlisted  strength  of  the 
Signal  Corps: 

Master  signal  electricians,  2  per  cent;  sergeants  first  class,  7  per  cent;  seiigeants,  10 
per  cent;  corporals,  20  per  cent;  chauffeurs  fSst  class,  1  per  cent;  chauffeurs,  2  per  cent ; 
cooks,  2  per  cent;  horseshoers,  1  per  cent;  privates  first  class,  44  per  cent;  privates,  11 
per  cent. 

The  normal  peace  strength  of  each  division  signal  company  shall  be:  One  captain; 
3  fust  lieutenants;  3  master  signal  electricians;  11  sergeants  first  class;  18  sergeants; 
31  ooiporals;  4  chauffeurs  first  class;  13  chauffeurs;  4  cooks;  1  horseshoer;  92  privates 
fiM  ctass;  and  privates. 

The  normal  p^ce  strength  of  each  Infantry  bri^de  signal  company  shall  be:  One 
captain;  2  first  lieutenants;  1  master  signal  electncian;  5  sergeants  first  class;  8  ser- 
geants; 12  corporals;  1  chauffeur  first  class;  2  chauffeurs;  2  cooks;  44  privates  first 
cbss;  and  privates. 

The  normal  peace  strength  of  each  Infantry  regimental  signal  company  shall  be: 
One  captain;  1  first  lieutenant;  3  second  lieutenants;  1  master  signal  electrician;  7 
^etn^eants  first  class;  11  sergeants;  18  corporals;  1  chauffeur  first  class;  2  chauffeurs;  2 
coob;  70  privates  first  class;  and  privates. 

•  The  normal  peace  strength  of  each  artillery  bri^de  signal  company  shall  be:  One 
captain;  2  first  lieutenants;  1  master  signal  electrician;  4  sergeants  first  class;  6  ser- 
geants; 7  corporals;  1  chauffeur  first  class;  2  chauffeurs;  2  cooks;  32  privates  first  class; 
and  privates. 

The  nonnal  peace  strength  of  each  Artillery  regimental  signal  company  to  be 
toaigned  to  a  75  mm.  Artillery  regiment  shall  be:  One  captain;  1  first  lieutenant;  2 
•econd  lieutenants:  1  master  signal  electrician;  6  sergeants  first  class;  9  sergeants;  11 
corporals;  1  chaufteur  first  class;  2  chauffeurs;  2  cooks;  50  privates  first  class;  and 
privates. 
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The  nonnal  peace  strene^th  of  each  Artillerv  r^imenta]  signal  company  to  be 
assigned  to  a  155  mm.  Artillery  regiment  shall  be:  One  captain;  1  first  lieutenant;  3 
second  lieutenants;  1  master  signsd  electrician;  7  sergeants  first  class;  11  sergeantfl* 
14  corporals;  1  chauffeur  first  class;  2  chauffeurs;  2  cooks;  66  privates  first  class;  and 
privates.  ^k 

The  normal  peace  strength  of  each  Cavalry  regimental  signal  troop  shall  be:  On^^ 
captain;  1  first  lieutenant;  .1  second  lieutenant;  1  master  signal  electrician;  6  sei^geant; 
first  class;  8  sergeants;  10  corporals;  1  chauffeur  first  class;  two  cooks;  1  horseshoer;  42 
privates  first  culss;  and  privates. 

The  normal  peace  strength  of  each  Cavalry  division  signal  troop  shall  be:  One  cap- 
tain ;  2  first  lieutenants;  2  second  lieutenants;  3  master  signal  electricians;  12  sergeants 
first  class;  18  sergeants;  27  corporals;  2  chauffeurs  first  class;  9  chauffeurs;  3  cooks;  2 
horseshoers;  79  privates  first  class;  and  privates. 

The  normal  peace  strength  of  each  Cavalry  brigade  signal  troop  shall  be:  One 
captain;  1  first  lieutenant;  1  master  signal  electrician;  4  sergeants  first  class;  8  ser- 
geants; 11  corporals;  1  chauffeur  first  class;  2  chauffeurs;  2  cooks;  1  horseshoer;  30 
privates  first  class;  and  privates. 

The  normal  peace  strength  of  each  Artillerv  regimental  signal  troop  on  duty  with  a 
Cavalry  division  shall  be:  One  captain;  1  first  lieutenant;  3  second  lieutenants;  1 
master  signal  electrician;  7  sergeants  first  class;  11  sergeants;  15  corporals;  1  chauffeur 
first  class;  2  chauffeurs;  2  cooks;  3  horseshoers;  62  privates  first  class;  and  privates. 

The  normal  peace  strength  of  each  corps  signal  battalion  shall  be:  One  major;  4 
captains;  8  first  lieutenants;  4  second  lieutenants;  9  master  signal  electricians:  35 
sergeants  first  class;  50  sergeants;  82  corporals;  11  chauffeurs  first  class;  33  chauffeurs; 
9  cooks;  276  privates  first  class;  and  privates.  This  corps  signal  battalion  shall  be 
organized  into  a  battcJion  headquarters,  a  construction  company,  and  an  operating 
company. 

The  nonnal  peace  strength  of  the  Army  radio  company  shall  be:  One  captain;  2 
first  lieutenants;  2  second  lieutenants;  2  master  signal  electricians;  4  sergeants  first 
class;  8  sergeants;  16  corporals;  4  cooks;  116  privates  first  class;  and  privates. 

The  enlisted  personnel  comprising  the  organisred  field  imits  provided  above  and  the 
officers  serving  therewith  shall  constitute  a  part  of  the  line  of  Ihe  Army. 

The  chief  signal  officer  of  the  Army  shall  be,  ex  officio,  an  aoditional  member  of  the 
General  Staff. 

Officers  of  the  Signal  Corps,  including  and  above  the  grade  of  captain,  shall  be  per- 
manently commissioned  in  such  corps.  Below  the  grade  of  captain  vacancies  shall  be 
filled  by  detail  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law. 

Gen.  Squier.  I  may  say  it  represents  very  close  to  4  per  cent  of 
the  Army  as  being  our  best  judgment  of  the  strength  of  the  service, 
which  provides  wnat  is  known  as  the  communication  service,  the 
signal  service  in  all  of  its  activities.  It  is  incomplete  to  this  extent, 
that  it  does  not  provide  the  nmnber  that  the  Air  Servicemay  want  for 
the  manning  and  training  of  air  radio  operators,  for  instance,  for 
airplanes,  because  that  is  a  mooted  question.  It  is  not  complete  in 
that  respect,  but  it  can  be  made  so  the  moment  you  decide  upon  that 
subject. 

Senator  New.  That  4  per  cent  of  the  whole,  then,  does  not  include 
any  provision  for  the  Air  Service  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  Only  on  the  ground.  As  to  what  would  be  required 
in  the  planes  themselves  is  a  question.  At  the  present  moment  we 
provide  for  training  operators  on  the  ground  so  as  to  have  somebody 
on  the  ground  anyway.  In  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  we 
trained  all  the  operators  that  they  had  for  the  planes,  just  as  we 
trained  them  for  every  other  branch.  That  seemed  to  be  the  more 
scientific  way.  There  is  also  a  Question  of  the  number  for  tanksi^ 
The  meteorological  subject  is  anotner  subject  which  is  not  sufficiently  -' 
definite  yet.     Otherwise  it  is  complete. 

The  Chairman.  Those  last  two  phases  are  not  included  in  the 
estimate  ? 

Gen.  Squier,  No;  that  is,  not  an  adeauate amount.  Meteorology 
is  a  very  large  subject.     If  we  are  to  oe  charged  with  the  entire 
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military  meteorological  development  in  this  country  that  is  one 
thing,  and  if  the  Weather  Bureau  should  take  over  a  considerable 
amount  of  this,  it  would  be  quite  another  thing;  otherwise  the  bill 
is  in  form  to  be  inserted. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  su^estion  for  a  laiger  personnel  or  a 
smaller  personnel  than  the  one  m  the  bill  t 

Gen.  Squier.  A  larger  personnel.  The  personnel  provided  in  the 
bUl  is  something  over  2i  per  cent,  or  something  like  that,  and  this  is 
slightly  less  than  4  per  cent.  I  should  say  tnat  is  more  apparent 
than  real,  as  you  will  see  by  reading  it,  because  certain  strengths  of 
personnel  which  are  now  m  the  infantry  regiments,  for  instance, 
which  do  signal  duty,  we  take  over  and  add  them  to  the  Signal  Corps, 
but  subtract  them  from  their  present  units,  so  that  the  total  number 
in  the  Army  is  not  so  much  changed.  The  principle  of  taking  over 
people  in  the  regiments  that  are  now  doing  signal  dutv  is  embodied  in 
this  su^estion,  which  we  think  is  sound.  This  is  the  recommenda- 
tion of  all  the  senior  officers  apparently  of  the  Signal  Corps  proper, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  tne  line  commanders,  although  some 
line  commanders  do  not  agree  with  it. 

In  r^ard  to  the  4  per  cent  personnel,  or  nearly  that,  I  might  say 
that  the  Signal  Corps  has  a  special,  clear-cut  job  to  do;  I  thimc  more 
so  than  most  of  the  departments.  Anything  and  everything  per- 
taining to  communication  is  our  job,  and  our  solution  of  the  matter 
is  to  have  no  officer  or  man  in  excess  of  what  is  needed  to  do  that 
job.  We  would  rather  have  the  smallest  corps  possible  than  to 
annex  any  duties  that  do  riot  pertain  to  it,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  so 
vital,  so  peculiarly  a  service  universal  to  all  agencies  and  depart- 
ments of  the  Army.  We  believe  in  no  encumbrance  or  addition  of 
any  sort  that  is  not  an  exact  attribute  of  it.  We  do  not  want  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  additional  encumbrances.  We  are  not  anxioua 
to  annex  anything  that  does  not  pertain  to  our  regular  work. 

Speaking  of  the  object  of  our  service  and  its  peculiarity  over  all 
other  services,  it  might  be  likened,  I  think,  to  the  great  body  of  the 
Army  on  the  one  hand,  including  all  of  its  branches,  and  the  Signal 
Corps  to  a  small  nervous  system  of  that  body,  which  is  small  in  bulk 
but  very  important  in  function.  We  served  literally,  as  you  will  see, 
from  factory  door  and  training  camp  throughout  this  country  to  the 
barbed  wire  of  the  front  line  trenches  in  France,  and  this  4  per  cent 
is  on  duty  everywhere,  from  the  place  where  equipment  is  produced 
through  to  the  front  line  operating  messengers.  To  make  that  clear, 
I  thimL  I  could  safely  say  that  the  subtraction,  if  such  a  thing  were 
possible,  the  subtraction  of  this  4  per  cent  from  the  Army  for  one 
nour — taking  it  right  out  of  the  Army  for  one  hour  at  any  time 
prior  to  November  11,  1918 — ^utter  coniusion  and  chaos  would  have 
occurred  in  the  whole  Army,  from  the  adjutant  general's  messages 
to  some  camp  clear  through  to  the  operations  on  the  front  line.  I 
doubt  if  any  other  small  percentage  subtracted  would  have  had 
anything  like  that  effect.  I  mean,  if  you  would  take  that  same  num- 
ber of  people  away  from  the  Infantry,  for  instance,  you  would  still 
have  Infantry.  Perhaps  I  should  say  the  Artillery.  You  would  still 
have  Artillery,  but  it  would  not  be  so  good.  The  function  of  this 
small  percentage  is  so  essential  to  every  department,  no  matter 
whether  it  is  a<nninistrative  or  operative,  that  nothing  should  be  left 
undone  to  make  it  as  efficient  as  it  possioly  can  be  made. 
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The  Chairman.  You  have  the  radio,  the  telegraph,  and  signaling  ? 

Gen,  Sqijier.  The  messenger  service,  the  pigeon  service,  meteoro- 
logical service,  and  photography,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  that  branch  of  the  service  which  ^ 
locates  the  enemy  artillery  ?  ^t 

Gen.  Squier.   i  ou  mean  sound  ranging  ? 

The  QaAiRMAN.  Yes. 

Gen.  Squier.  We  developed  that  primarily.  It  was  turned  over 
to  the  Engineers  afterwards.  We  started  the  service,  organized  it, 
and  later  turned  it  over  to  the  Engineers.  But  we  design  the  radio 
apparatus  for  the  Army  in  its  various  forms,  including  that  for 
aeroplanes. 

The  Chairman.  You  not  only  design  it,  but  you  operate  it  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  We  design  it  and  make  it. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  operate  the  radio  with  the  aeroplanes 
by  your  corps  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  That  is  one  of  the  mooted  questions  that  I  spoke  of 
a  moment  ago.  There  has  been  a  discussion  going  on  which  has  gone 
back  and  forth  several  times.  That  is  the  reason  the  total  I  have 
mentioned  is  not  complete  in  that  respect.  I  think  it  would  be 
better  myself  if  we  should  operate  it  everywhere.  At  the  present 
time  we  design  every  piece  oi  radio  apparatus  that  goes  on  an  aero- 
plane. We  make  it,  test  it,  and  superintend  its  manufacture  and 
delivery.  There  is  a  tendency  in  the  Air  Service  to  want  to  do  that 
themselves,  but  at  this  time  we  are  responsible. 

I  merely  mention  that,  gentlemen,  to  try  to  impress  upon  your 
minds  what  an  essentiaUy  vital  service  this  smaU  4  per  cent  happens 
to  be.  I  doubt  if  there  is  anything  quite  so  universal  in  its  applica- 
tion. 

Senator  Sutherland.  What  was  your  maximum  force  during  the 
war? 

Gen.  Squier.  Including  those  infantrymen,  for  instance,  and  artil- 
lerymen that  we  propose  to  transfer  to  our  corps,  that  is  practically 
the  percentage 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  do  not  mean  expressed  in  percentages, 
but  expressed  in  actual  numbers. 

Gen.  Squier.  We  had  about  35,000  men  on  the  other  side  in  the 
Signal  Corps  proper,  not  counting  the  Air  Service,  and  on  this  side 
we  had  about  18,000. 

Senator  Sutherland.  About  53,000  altogether? 

Gen.  Squier.  About  53,000  total.  That  nunaber  did  not  include 
certain  men  on  signal  duty  that  are  now  called  infantrymen  that  we 
think  should  be  transferred  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  Under  this  bill  that  matter  of  transfer  would  be 
brought  about  by  the  War  Department  regulations  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes;  as  I  understand  this  bill,  the  President  could 
do  that. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Gen.  Squier.  I  might  state  that  I  think  that  should  be  a  little 
more  specific. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  prefer  that  this  be  more  specific  in  the 
law? 

Gen.  Squier.  Not  too  specific,  but  we  want  something  outside  of 
^ust  a  general  blanket  authority.     I  think  it  should  be  about  the  same 
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as  that  which  Congress  usually  prescribes  in  a  general  way  within 
limits.  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be  too  definite,  but  yet  I  would 
not  be  in  favor  of  allowing  anything  to  be  done.  I  think  some  super- 
vision is  useful  and  desirable  by  Congress;  not  to  the  extent  of  mak- 
•  ing  us  come  down  every  time  we  change  a  small  organization,  or 
company,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  but  a  common-sense  line  in  there 
I        is  a  wise  thing,  I  think. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  other  features  of  it,  I  think,  as  you  will  see 
at  the  end  of  the  statement  there,  I  have  stressed  one  or  two  features, 
perhaps  the  main  one  being  this:  That  the  Signal  Corps  of  the  Army 
shoula  be  a  permanent  corps  and  not  a  detailed  corps,  except,  of 
course,  in  the  low  grades  of  nrst  and  second  lieutenants;  but,  includ- 
ing captains  and  above,  it  should  be  a  pepftianent  corps.  There  is 
no  sort  of  doubt  about  that  now,  Mr.  Cnairman.  That  used  to  be 
the  way  in  the  Signal  Corps,  but  it  was  changed  over  to  a  detail 
corps.  I  was  one  of  the  men  in  favor  of  it,  and  I  founded  the  school 
for  teaching  the  detailed  men  myself.  However,  this  war  has  shown 
US  absolutely  that  it  is  a  war  of  specialists,  as  everybody  knows,  and 
our  job,  as  1  outlined  it  to  you  a  moment  ago,  is  such  that  a  man 
must  devote  his  entire  life  to  it.  There  is  no  illusion  about  that, 
and  there  should  be  no  illusion  about  that. 

It  is  a  job  that  has  got  to  be  done  in  a  certain  way,  the  way  that 
we  succeeded  well  in  doing  in  this  war.  When  this  war  came  on  we 
went  straight  to  the  people  of  experience  and  took  them  bodily  and 
sent  them  to  France  to  take  charge  of  the  installation  of  that  splendid 
system  that  you  saw  there,  Mr.  Chairman.  That  system  was  not 
cfevised,  installed,  nor  operated  by  detailed  officers,  men  from  the 
Infantry  and  Cavalry;  nor  could  it  have  been  done  by  them.  There 
would  have  been  no  hope  of  it  at  all.  Therefore  we  must  revert,  so 
far  as  the  Signal  Corps  is  concerned,  to  a  permanent  system.  The 
officers  must  be  commissioned  in  the  Signal  Corps.  At  present  the 
number  of  officers  of  the  permanent  Signal  Corps  is  limited — there 
are  only  13  of  us  left — and  it  will  not  do  to  detail  officers  from  the 
Infantry  and  Cavalry  and  Artillery  to  continue  this  job;  it  can  not 
be  done. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  the  law  permit  in  that  respect  now? 

Gen.  Squier.  It  is  a  detailed  corps  composed  of  officers  from  the 
Cavalry,  Infantry,  and  Artillery. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  You  said  something  about  13  permanent  officers! 

Gen.  Squier.  I  meant  that  all  of  us  in  the  permanent  corps  will 
soon  have  retired.  I  think  there  are  13  left,  and  within  a  few  years 
there  will  not  be  any  permanent  corps  at  all.  We  are  being  elimi- 
nated. I  am  very  strong  on  that  point.  There  is  no  use  talking 
about  it,  the  detail  system  can  not  be  continued  in  the  Signal  Corps. 
This  has  been  proved  thoroughly,  and  I  think  everybody  realizes 
it  now. 

The  Chairman.  Your  suggestion  is  that  everybody,  including  the 

•    grade  of  captain  and  above,  should  be  permanent  ? 
Gen.  Squier.  Yes. 

The  OaAiRMAN.  And  that  the  first  and  second  lieutenants  should 
be  detailed  ? 
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Gren.  Squier.  Yes.  That  would  give  us  a  chance  to  look  them 
over  the  first  couple  of  years.  We  will  do  the  detailing  to  the  line 
the  other  way  about.  Our  trained  battalions  are  a  part  of  the  divi- 
sions that  live  and  move  with  the  Army,  as  you  know.  If  they  fail 
in  one  single  instance  the  whole  division  knows  it,  because  ours  is  a 
universal  service.  Therefore  the  idea  of  the  men  getting  out  of 
touch  with  the  line  is  absurd.  If  they  are  out  of  touch  for  an  hour 
the  commanding  general  wants  to  know  what  is  the  matter  with  the 
system.  The  fear  of  the  staff  officers  getting  away  from  the  line  is 
not  true  at  all  with  the  Signal  Corps.  We  are  right  with  the  line  all 
the  time  and  function  with  the  line  both  in  peace  and  in  war. 

The  Chairman.  Every  division  has  a  Fiela  Signal  Battalion? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes.  They  are  in  touch  with  the  line,  and  staff 
officers  that  are  not  with  the  organized  divisions  the  Chief  Signal 
Officer  will  detail  with  them.  It  will  be  the  other  way  about,  that 
is  all.  Thev  wUl  be  put  into  those  divisions  for  service.  Therefore 
the  detailed  system  would  stUl  be  maintained  except  in  a  difi'erent 
way.     You  still  have  all  the  advantage  of  the  detail  svstem. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  reduced  to  writing,  ana  in  legislative 
form,  a  proposal  on  that  point  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  I  have  it  here  at  the  end  of  this  paper: 

Officers  of  the  Signal  Corps,  including  and  above  the  grade  of  captain,  shall  be 
permanently  commissioned  in  such  corps.  Below  the  grade  of  captain,  vacancies 
shall  be  filled  by  detail  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  detail  from  the  corps  to  the  line  of 
officers  of  higher  grade,  that  you  mentioned  a  moment  ago? 

Gen.  Squier.  That  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  the  law  at  all.  I 
think  any  Chief  Simal  Officer  would  do  that.  That  is  a  matter  of 
regulation  bv  the  War  Department,  and  I  doubt  if  it  is  necessary  to 
put  it  into  tne  law. 

The  Chairman.  That  matter  has  been  discussed  in  connection 
with  some  of  the  other  special  services  and  some  of  the  other  chiefs, 
as  I  remember  it,  thought  that  that  might  be  incorporated  in  the  law, 
so  that  the  policy  would  be  laid  down  in  the  law. 

Gen.  Squier.  1  should  not  object  to  it  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  detail  from  the  service  to  the  line  and 
from  the  line  to  the  service  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  I  would  certainly  do  that  if  I  was  the  Chief  Signal 
Officer 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  say  two  years  out  of  six  for  the  line  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  Not  quite  that  much.  These  organized  units  give 
us  a  reservoir  in  the  services  anyway.  It  would  only  be  those  that 
were  not  in  such  units  that  would  need  it  at  all.  The  danger  would 
be  that  some  Signal  Corps  engineering  specialist  that  designed  radio 
apparatus,  for  instance,  would  be  kept  away  and  would  be  away 
from  the  line  for  years  and  not  get  a  chance  to  keep  in  touch.  Thie 
Chief  Signal  Officer  should  attend  to  that. 

The  (Slairman.  In  order  that  the  committee  may  have  the  benefit 
of  it  in  its  deliberations,  I  wish  you  would  submit  something  of  that 
sort. 

Gen.  Squier.  I  think  two  years  out  of  six  would  be  too  drastic,  as 
I  think  of  it  at  the  moment.  I  will  be  glad  to  give  consideration  to 
that  and  submit  something  for  the  committee. 
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The  Chairman.  How  about  one  out  of  five? 
Gen.  Squieb.  One  out  of  five,  I  should  think. . 
The  Chairman.  One  year  out  of  five  years  ? 
Gen.  Squier.  Yes. 

•  The  Chairman.  I  ima^e  its  application  would  be  largely  confined 
to  what  might  be  termed  administrative  officers  of  the  Signal  Corps 
who  are  not  with  these  signal  battalions  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes;  those  and  the  signal  communication  engineers 
and  research  personnel  are  the  only  people  we  would  have  to  have 
it  for. 

I  have  covered  one  or  two  other  general  subjects  here. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  have  you  discuss  them, 
General. 

Gen.  Squier.  One  is  '^Enlisted  personnel  comprising  the  orsaiuzed 
field  units  provided  above  and  tne  officers  serving  therewith  shall 
constitute  a  part  of  the  line  of  the  Army." 

I  feel  very  strongly  about  that.  Those  special  fighting  units  that 
are  sent  with  the  f^hting  divisions  and  are  an  integral  part  thereof, 
while  on  such  duty  should  have  the  status  of  the  rest  of  the  division. 

The  Chairman.  The  Field  Signal  battalions  are  commanded  by  a 
major? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  vou  would  have  that  major  a  line  officer  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  I  would  have  him  a  part  of  the  line,  just  like  it  is 
with  an  Engineer  battalion. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  line  ofiicer  he  might  be  promoted  to  a 
lieutenant  colonel  of  Infantry  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  No;  he  belongs  to  the  Signal  Corps.  He  should  be 
a  Signal  officer,  commissioned  as  such,  and  when  promoted  from  a 
major,  Signal  Corps,  should  be  commissioned  a  lieutenant  colonel, 
Simal  Corps. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  I  see.  My  question  was  based  upon  a  con- 
fiision  of  thought.  What  change  in  their  status  would  oe  brought 
about  by  your  suggestion  which,  to  your  mind,  would  be  advanta- 
geous? 

Gen.  Squier.  Merely  this — at  this  time  they  are  technically  staff 
troops  and  this  change  merely  gives  them  an  added  morale,  a  feeling 
that  they  are  fighting  soldiers,  serving  with  the  fighting  troops  and 
not  discriminated  against  in  any  way. 

Mv  main  aimunent  in  favor  of  that  is  the  casualty  list,  which  I 
would  like  to  file.  I  find  in  looking  at  the  statistical  accoimt  of  the 
H«ad  and  wounded  that  the  Signal  Corps  comes  second  to  the  Infantry 
enlisted  personnel,  that  is,  wounded  and  killed  from  shrapnel,  for 
instance.  If  they  come  second  in  the  whole  Army,  siu:ely  I  think 
it  is  the  right  of  those  soldiers  to  have  the  status  of  fighting  soldiers. 

Senator  New.  Does  that  include  the  Air  Service  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes.    I  think  perhaps  the  insertion  of  these  figures 

•in  the  record  would  be  better  than  any  statement  I  could  make  about 
theuL 
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Castialty  rates^  by  arm  of  service ^  per  1^000  of  troops  who  reached  France, 
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Senator  New.  Looking  at  your  figures,  I  think  you  must  have 
misunderstood  my  question  of  a  moment  ago.  I  asked  you  if  that 
included  the  Air  Service  figures  and  you  said  that  it  did 

Gen.  Squier.  I  did  not  mean  that.     I  did  not  catch  the  drift  of 
your  question.     There  was  a  time  when  the  Air  Service  was  a  part 
of  the  Signal  Corps.  'However,  this  was  made  up  separately.     It 
is  a  very  flluminatmg  thing. 
•    The  Chairman.  You  maKe  this  suggestion  for  the  effect  on  morale  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sutherland.  How  was  that  handled  in  the  British  and 
French  Armies? 

Gen.  Squier.  I  do  not  know  whether  their  Signal  Corps  is  con- 
sidered line  troops  when  in  divisions.  I  think  so,  but  am  not  cer- 
tain. Even  if  they  were  not  before  this  war  they  will  be  now. 
These  men  go  out  and  expose  themselves  to  repair  these  lines  in  a 
perfectly  marvelous  way,  and  they  get  shot  up  all  the  time.  The 
evidence  that  we  have  from  all  sources  is  that  the  men  have  been 
perfectly  splendid  soldiers.  This  is  a  small  matter.  They  already 
nave  it  in  the  Engineer  Corps  and  I  would  just  like  to  see  the 
men  placed  in  the  same  status  as  those  in  the  Engineer  Corps  and 
for  the  same  reason. 

An  officer  on  duty  designing  radio  apparatus  would  not  be  in  the  line 
of  the  Army,  but  would  oe  a  staff  officer;  but  an  officer  detailed  by 
the  War  Department  in  command  of  one  of  the  Signal  Corps  units 
when  he  reported  to  the  division  commander  would  have  the  same 
status  as  the  Engineer  Corps  officers  on  duty  with  troops. 

Another  suggestion  I  have  made  which  I  think  should  be  em- 
bodied in  this — it  may  be  solved  in  some  other  way  than  this, 
but  I  merely  offer  this  as  one  solution — that  is,  that  the  Chief  Signal 
Officer  of  the  Army  shall  be  ex  officio  an  additional  member  of  the 
General  Staff.  There  may  be  other  ways,  of  accomplishing  that, 
but  this  is  one  of  the  ways  I  suggest.  I  very  greatly  feel  the  need^ 
of  some  representative  on  the  General  Staff.  I  have  never  had  any,^ 
although  1  have  asked  every  succeeding  Chief  of  Staff  that  he  detail 
some  one,  and  I  have  nominated  several  officers,  but  I  have  never 
been  able  to  get  any  one  on  the  General  Staff. 

The  Chairman.  Not  even  some  one  of  subordinate  rank  ?  . 
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Gen.  Squebr.  Not  any  rank.  Once  or  twice  there  has  been  some- 
officer  who  had  previously  been  detailed  in  the  Signal  Corps  on  the 
Staff,  but  of  course  he  has  rarely  been  assigned  to  any  duty  governing- 
the  Signal  Corps  when  he  has  been  on  the  Staff.  Of  course,  he  has- 
been  primarily  an  officer  of  the  Cavalry  or  Infantry,  from  which  his- 
promotions  came,  where  he  took  his  examination  for  promotion, 
etc.,  and  I  did  not  feel  that  he  represented  the  Signal  Corps^ 
and  I  have  objected  to  it.  Naturally  his  predilections  are  going  to- 
be  where  his  future  is  and  where  promotion  comes  from  and  where 
his  lifework  is,  and  in  the  last  analysis  he  will  always  think  that  way^ 
of  course. 

Now,  if  the  chief  himself  is  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  General 
Staff,  there  is  liaison  at  least  between  the  General  Staff  and  the 
operating  department — my  department — and  that  would  enable  the 
technical  views  of  my  depaitment  to  at  least  get  a  hearing  before 
decisions  are  made,  which;  in  my  judgement,  wiil  add  very  materially 
to  efficiency. 

The  Chairman.  Your  argument  would  apply  with  equal  strengtB 
to  some  of  the  other  services  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  Exactly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  they  ought  to  have 
it;  that  the  chief  of  the  service  ought  to  be  a  member  ex  officio  of  the 
Gene  al  Staff.  Then  he  would  be  sure  that  his  corps  was  i  epresented. 
A  junior  officer  might  present  something  that  did  not  fully  represent 
the  views  of  the  chief.  I  wouldn't  for  a  moment  have  a  junior  speak- 
ing for  the  chief  signal  o^cer,  because  he  might  advocate  something: 
of  which  the  chief  signal  office?  might  not  approve.  The  best  way 
to  do  that  is  to  make  the  chief  himself  a  member  of  the  General 
Staff  ex  officio. 

The  Ch.urman.  Of  course,  that  involves  an  element  of  plaiming 
and  ope  ating  which  the  General  Staff  is  not  supposed  to  indulge  in. 

Gen.  Squier.  Weil,  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  a  strong  General 
Staff.  I  think  it  is  absolutely  necessary.  I  think  the  e  is  a  ten- 
dency always  to  overstep  and  reach  out  into  administrative  work^ 
The  staff  has  always  done  that.     It  is  doing  it  now. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  had  that  question  discussed  a  good  deal 
and  the  committee  would  be  glad  to  nave  you^-  views  on  it,  as  to^ 
how  it  has  affected  your  co  ps.  I  was  wonde  ing  if  your  suggestion 
was  not  in  violation  of  the  principle  which  provides  that  the  General 
Staff  should  not  do  any  ope  ating  or  administrative  wo^k. 

Gen.  Squier.  You  mean  parag  aph  5  of  the  national  defense  act  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Gen.  Squier.  That  was  a  peace  arrangement.  Of  course,  that  is 
aU  off  now. 

The  Chairman.  I  knew  that  it  was  all  off  under  the  Ove  man  Act^ 
What  I  mean  is,  your  suggestion  brings  up  the  same  question  again^ 

Gen.  Squier.  Oh,  I  see. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  were  to  make  the  heads  of  the  services 
ex-officio  membe^  s  of  the  General  Staff,  you  would  put  into  the  Gen- 
e«al  Staff  elements  of  administration. 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  but  you  would  have  liaison  there.  I  am  not; 
wedded  to  this  solution.  1  am  just  trying  to  get  some  solution  that 
will  enable  the  operating  people,  who  are  responsible  at  law  for  the 
succ&ss  or  failure,  to  have  some  say.    The  le^ponsibility  is  always- 
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left  with  the  bureau  chief,  you  know.  If  there  is  anything  the 
matter  with  the  Signal  Corps  they  never  think  of  anybody  but  the 
chief.  You  con  not  get  away  from  that  under  the  present  system. 
The  chief  of  the  bureau  must  have  authority  in  some  way  as  well  as 
responsibility.  He  needs  advice  and  supervision  and  plenty  of  it, 
ana  coordination  principally.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 
While  I  am  not  wedded  to  this  solution,  I  think  it  is  one.     I  think 

Earagraph  5  in  the  national  defense  act  is  a  good  thing  and  ought  to 
e  preserved  in  some  way  in  the  future. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  reference  to  the  proviso  which  forbids 
the  General  Staff  to  have  jurisdiction  oi  the  administrative 
department  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir.  The  great  tendency  of  people  is  always, 
when  they  get  power,  to  take  a  little  more,  and  it  is  quite  easy  to 
drift  into  administrative  duties.  That  is  quite  a  normal  tendency, 
I  think,  of  human  beings. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  any  other  things  in  this  memorandum 
to  which  you  wanted  to  call  attention? 

Gen.  Squier.  Those  are  the  main  things. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  of  a  legislative  character. 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  your  opinion  of  the  provision  on 
page  3  of  this  bill,  which,  it  enacted  into  law,  would  result  in  all  officers 
bemg  recommissioned  in  the  line  and  then  detailed  to  the  services, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Medical  Department. 

Gen.  Squier.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  same  reasons  that  you  have  submitted  for 
the  necessity  of  a  permanent  personnel  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes.  I  think  the  Engineers,  the  Medical  Corps,  the 
Air  Service,  the  Signal  Corps,  and  otner  special  services  should  be 
permanent  services  and  have  permanent  officers.  T  hold  a  commission 
m  the  Signal  Corps  of  the  Army.  1  see  no  necessity  for  commissioning 
them  all  in  those  three  any  more  than  in  some  other  three.  You 
would  have  a  hard  time  defending  the  policy  that  would  stop  at 
the  Artillery  and  Cavalry.  I  think  they  should  be  recognized  as 
special  services  and  the  officers  commissioned  as  permanent  officers 
in  those  services. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Do  you  approve  section  13  in  the  bill? 

Gen.  Squier.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  general  has  submitted  a  substitute  for  that. 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes;  I  nave  made  a  study  of  that,  and  to  save  time  I 
have  put  in  a  memorandum. 

Senator  Fletcher.  In  speaking  about  the  Signal  Corps,  you  said 
one  major  general.  Did  you  change  that  so  as  to  have  a  chief  of  the 
Signal  Corps  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  specify  that  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  One  major  general,  who  shall  be  Chief  Signal  Officer 
of  the  Army.  Otherwise  you  could  have  a  colonel  of  Cavalry  made 
the  Chief  Signal  Officer  at  smj  time,  and  that  would  not  do  at  all. 

Nobody  is  qualified  to  be  Chief  Signal  Officer  who  has  not  had  maiiy , 
many  years  ol  specializing  in  signal  work.  It  is  absolutely  impossible 
in  these  modem  days.  It  might  have  been  possible  years  a^o  when 
the  Signal  Corps  was  a  small  affair,  but  when  you  are  dealing  with 
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apparatus  like  you  are  dealing  with  at  present  it  is  impossible.  I  can 
snow  you  a  catalogue  here  including  appliances.  There  is  not  one  man 
in  a  thousand,  uSe»3  he  is  a  specialist,  can  tell  what  the  things  are. 
It  is  hopeless,  and  it  would  not  do  at  all  to  detail  men  from  some 

t  other  branch  who  would  not  know  anything  about  it.  The  Chief 
Signal  Officer  himself  ought  to  at  least  know  enough  about  things 
that  he  does  not  haye  to  depend  on  juniors  all  the  time.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  him  now  to  keep  track  of  all  the  special  things  that  are  a 
part  of  the  work,  and  the  best  he  can  do  is  to  keep  pretty  close  to  it, 
so  that  his  judgment  will  be  good  as  to  what  the  things  are  worth  and 
what  is  best  for  the  seryice.  It  is  getting  more  and  more  difficult 
every  day. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Haye  you  expressed  yourself  as  to  the  size  of 
corps  desirable  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes;  practically  4  per  cent,  which  of  course  means 
transferring  troops  that  are  now  with  regiments  to  our  control.  I 
have  mentioned  the  fact  that  certain  signal  duties  now  are  done  oy 
regimental  personnel,  which  I  think  should  be  imder  one  control  and 
which  would  centralize  the  work  of  the  department. 

Let  us  take  this  situation.  Suppose  the  Infantry  had  a  telephone 
system  in  an  area  surrounding  the  Capitol;  the  Signal  Corps  a  tele- 

Shone  system  in  an  area  bet\^een  that  of  the  Infantry  and  the  War 
allege;  the  Cayalry  haying  a  system  which  included  the  War 
Collie.  Now,  suppose  you,  while  here  at  the  Capitol,  wanted  to  get 
someoody  at  the  War  College,  you  would  haye  to  pass  through  two 
or  three  agencies.  Such  a  multiplicity  of  systems  would  cause 
endless  comusion. 

The  reason  why  we  haye  a  good  telephone  service  here  in  Washing- 
ton is  because  it  is  a  uniyersfiu  service,  the  same  training  of  personnel 
all  the  way  through  from  beginning  to  end.  That,  of  course,  is 
accentuated  a  great  many  times  in  war.  It  is  a  uniiorm,  standard 
trained  personnel  clear  down  to  the  last  man.  So  it  is  particularly 
true  witn  the  training  of  troops  and  officers — that  the  Signal  Service 
should  be  a  chain  of  responsibility  right  down  to  the  end.  Of 
course,  where  you  are  dealing  with  runners  and  things  of  that  sort, 
or  when  a  man  becomes  a  messenger,  it  coidd  be  stopped  there. 

The  Chairman.  The  duties  of  men  like  that  do  not  involve  the 
handling  of  any  apparatus  of  any  kind  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  No;  but  in  the  main  the  work,  the  backbone  of  it, 
should  be  under  one  control  right  straight  down  through,  with 
standards  of  construction  for  everything,  because  otherwise  you  get 
utter  confusion.  That  is  true  of  systems  of  communication  in  every- 
day life. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Is  it  necessary  for  you  to  have  a  system  of 
training  in  effect  all  the  while  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes;  and  it  should  be  standardized  right  straight 
down  the  line. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Where  is  that  training  done  now  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  Our  training  is  done  at  our  special  training  station, 
and  our  special  engineering  training  is  being  done  now  at  Little  Silver, 
a  new  station  that  we  have.  Of  course  the  units  with  the  division  are 
trained  with  the  division. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  have  to  keep  up  your  training  in  order  to 
have  the  proper  efficiency  ? 
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Gen.  Squier.  Yes.  We  are  responsible  for  it.  We  have  to  keep 
training  all  the  time.  In  a  nut  shell  the  Simal  Service  has  become 
so  technical  that  if  I  should  lay  at  that  end  oi  the  table  the  apparatus 
we  started  the  war  with  and  then  at  this  end  of  the  table  the  apparatus 
we  ended  the  war  with,  it  would  make  an.  interesting  exhibition,  in  M 
that  few  articles  of  our  present  equipment  are  similar  to  those  used  ■ 
when  war  was  declared  and  these  articles  have  multiplied  many- 
times  in  number.  We  have  evolved  enormously  and  it  has  gotten 
more  and  more  technical.  Very  little  if  anything  is  left  of  what  vre 
did  have. 

Senator  Sutherland.  And  you  keep  that  process  right  up  now,  in 
peace  times  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes;  we  have  to.  We  do  not  dare  stop  it.  The 
things  we  are  doing  now  are  imbelievable  almost  in  radio  work.  If 
you  gentlemen  have  time,  you  should  go  over  to  the  House  OflSce 
feuilding  and  there  you  can  hear  Germany  or  France  over  a  little  coil 
right  there  in  a  room,  or  you  can  hear  practically  any  place  in  this 
country. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Is  that  the  Rogers  system? 

Gen.  Squier.  No;  it  is  not.  The  Sogers  system  is  for  underwater 
operation. 

Senator  Fletcher.  It  is  through  the  earth,  too,  both  land  and 
water. 

Gen.  Squier.  What  we  have  in  the  House  Office  Building  is  nothing" 
but  a  little  coil  of  wire  which  you  can  examine  and  look  at.  There  is 
also  a  very  fine  exhibition  of  photograph  enlargements.  I  think  you 
received  an  invitation  to  come  and  see  that.  It  is  well  worth  seeing. 
They  are  real  photographs  taken  abroad,  which  have  since  been 
enlarged. 

Ihe  intense  interlocking  of  all  different  communication  systems 
has  reached  such  a  stage  now  that  there  is  no  hope  of  doing  anything 
with  it  imless  you  make  a  prolonged  study  of  it. 

1  he  Chairman.  Does  your  corps  still  nave  the  duty  of  taking  and 
preserving  the  photographs? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  we  have  charge  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  Aiid  the  historical  records,  etc.  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  xmder  the  General  Staff.  We  are  merely  the 
servants  of  the  General  Staff.  They  tell  us  what  to  do  and  we  do  it. 
We  sell  now  to  the  public,  manufacture  and  sell,  under  the  rules  pre- 
scribed by  the  General  Staff. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  selling  photoOTaphs  now? 

Gen.  Squier.  A  very  large  numoer  oi  them  every  day.  We  have 
catalogs  from  which  you  could  order,  just  like  Woodward  &  Lothrop 
have  catalogs.  People  come  in  there  and  order  what  they  want  and 
buy  them  at  15  cents  apiece.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  best  things  y^e 
could  do;  it  is  a  great  psychological  proposition. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Where  do  you  Keep  your  stock  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  Down  at  the  office  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer,   at  ^ 
Eighteenth  Street  and  Virginia  Avenue.  fj| 

X  think  it  is  a  splendid  thing  to  get  these  photographs  out  to  thie 
people  at  cost  price.  I  think  it  is  a  very  gooa  thing  in  view  of  unset- 
tled conditions,  and  I  believe  thorougUy  in  getting  them  out  before 
the  neople.  1  think  it  is  being  handled  satisiactonly  to  the  General 
Stan  and  to  all  concerned. 
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The  Chaerman.  You  are  not  selling  films,  are  you  t 
Gen.  Squier.  No.     We  make  two  films  of  everything;  we  file  one 
vith  the  General  Staff  and  keep  the  other  in  my  office.     Most  of  the 
things  now  are  filmed  by  private  people,  and  wherever  they  will  do 
that  we  do  not  enter  into  competition  with  them  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  There  are   two   bills   pending  before   this  com- 
mitt<ee  authorizing  the  sale  of  selected  photo^aphs 


Gen.  Squier.  I  nope  that  bill  will  pass,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  other  bill  authorizing  the  sale  of  films. 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes.  The  reason  for  that  is  at  the  present  time  we 
have  not  capital  enough,  as  you  can  see,  to  finance  anything  to  any 
extent.  All  the  money  we  take  in  goes  back  into  the  Treasury,  and 
we  would  soon  run  out  of  money,  would  we  not  ?  The  bill  merely 
allows  us  to  take  the  money  that  we  get  for  the  pictures  and  put  it 
back  into  the  same  thing,  allows  us  to  spend  it  for  more  pictures. 
That  is  all  the  bill  means.  Under  the  present  law,  without  such  a 
bill,  whenever  you  sell  anything,  any  Government  property,  the 
money  goes  into  the  Treasury.  When  we  put  in  om*  estimate  for  this 
the  General  Staff  cut  it  very  seriously  and  crippled  us.  As  I  re- 
member it,  we  asked  for  seven  or  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  and 
they  cut  it  to  three  or  four  hundred  thousand,  presumably  on  some 
theory  of  the  strength  of  the  Army,  the  number  of  men  or  something 
of  that  kind.  You  can  see,  gentlemen,  that  it  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  strength  of  the  Army  at  all. 

The  war  is  over,  we  have  the  photographs,  and  now  is  the  time 
to  get  them  out  into  the  hands  of  the  people  in  the  next  year  or  two. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  size  of  the  Army  at  all.  Presumably  it 
was  reduced  on  some  system  of  the  War  Department,  some  sliding 
scale  system.  We  haven't  got  the  funds  which  in  my  judgment  we 
ought  to  have.  It  is  a  special  case  of  getting  these  photographs  of 
the  great  war  out  to  the  people.  As  a  psychological  thing,  1  think  it 
is  fine  thing  and  ought  to  oe  done. 

I'he  Chairman.  jU  mentioning  the  General  Staff  a  monent  a^o 
you  said  that  they  had  interfered  almost  every  dav  in  the  adminis- 
tration or  operation  of  the  office  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer. 

Gen.  Squier.  I  do  not  know  that  I  said  ''interfered.''  Perhaps 
that  implies  the  wrong  thing.     I  think  there  is  inefficiency  caused. 

The  Chairman.  Jn  what  way.  General? 

Gen.  Squier.  Well,  in  reaclung  over  and  doing  administrative 
things  in  connection  with  my  corps,  making  decisions  without  full 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances,  wnich  knowledge  we  alone  have  on 
file  in  our  office. 

The  Chairman.  Such  as  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  Well,  I  could  give  examples,  plenty  of  them.  For 
instance,  take  one  example  close  at  hand.  I  am  just  giving  this 
from  memory.  There  were  three  small  radio  stations  in  iuaska 
that  were  built  by  commercial  people  in  the  placer  mining  district, 
the  Tditarod  district  and  two  others.  Local  commercial  people  put 
in  little  radio  stations  along  with  the  building  up  of  the  communi- 
ties. They  tried  to  run  those  radio  stations  as  commercial  enter- 
prises to  be  linked  up  with  the  Government  stations,  no  telegraph 
lines  being  available.  Of  course,  they  failed,  because  they  had  to 
pay  an  operator,  a  civilian,  up  in  that  country  something  like  $200  a 
month.  1 1  is  a  well  known  fact  that  no  commercial  people  can  oper_ 
ate  these  isolated  stations,  and  that  the  Army  is  the  only  body  tha^ 
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can  operatfe  them  at  this  moment.  When  that  fact  was  discoTored 
by  them  these  people  proposed  to  sell  these  three  stations  to  the 
Axmy.  We  had  already  been  furloughing  men  for  a  year  to  rxm  the 
stations  for  them,  to  keep  them  from  being  shut  down. 

When  the  matter  was  submitted  to  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  he 
recommended  to  the  General  Staff  that  the  purchase  be  made,  and 
it  was  disapproved  on  the  ground,  as  I  recall  it,  that  there  was  no 
military  necessity  for  it.  Of  course  that  stopped  the  thing.  Those 
people  could  not  get  anybody  to  go  there,  and  it  meant  that  the  sta- 
tions would  be  shut  down  and  those  communities  would  be  entirely 
isolated  during  the  winter;  they  would  have  no  communication 
with  the  outside  world.  If  they  should  happen  to  have  an  attack  of 
influenza  there  the  whole  commimity  might  be  wiped  out  and  nobody 
would  know  it.  Then  there  might  be  a  case  for  justice,  a  murder 
might  be  committed,  or  somethmg  of  that  sort,  and  they  could  not 
do  anything  about  it.  In  other  words,  those  communities  would  be 
completely  isolated. 

Now,  in  my  opinion,  that  decision  was  made  in  error.  That 
argument  might  be  applied  to  the  whole  Alaska  telegraj)h,  radio,  and 
cable  sjTstem,  because  there  is  no  real  military  necessity  for  such  a 
system  in  Alaska.  It  is  nearly  all  commercial.  We  handle  nearly 
all  the  commercial  business  in  Alaska  and  have  done  so  for  years  in 
addition  to  all  official  business.  Congress  understands  it  thoroughly 
and  knows  all  about  it.  The  decision  was  wrong,  in  my  judgment. 
I  think  we  should  have  bought  those  stations  promptly. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Would  they  have  cost  much? 

Gen.  Squier.  SI 5,000  they  could  have  gotten  them  for,  and  they 
cost  $37,000.  We  had  the  money  to  buy  them.  The  system  is  run 
at  a  profit,  anyway,  to  the  Grovernment.  It  is  a  very  creditable 
performance. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Did  vou  have  the  money  available  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes;  and  niU  authority  of  law  and  everything  else. 
I  just  mention  that  as  a  case  where,  if  a  study  had  been  made  by  a 
man  who  imderstood  the  circumstances,  tnat  would  not  have 
happened. 

Senator  Fletcher.  In  a  case  like  that,  could  you  not  take  the 
matter  up  again  with  the  General  Staff,  furnish  them  with  full 
information,  andget  them  to  change  their  position  1 

Gen.  Squier.  Inat  is  just  what  did  happen.  As  soon  as  we  began 
to  shut  them  down,  by  the  withdrawal  of  our  operators  who  were 
furloughed  to  them,  of  course  the  Governor  of  Alaska  began  to 
telegraph,  the  banks  began  to  telegraph  to  Mr.  Baker.  He  was 
floodea  with  telegrams,  and  pretty  soon  he  sent  for  me,  the  thing 
was  gone  over  again,  and  it  was  found  that  the  thing  to  do  was  the 
thing  which  it  was  originally  recommended  to  do.  I  was  directed  to 
return  it  to  the  staff  again  with  recommendation  that  they  should 
reconsider  and  that  the  original  thing  suggested  be  done.  What 
happened  was  that  what  was  originally  recommended  to  be  done  was 
done,  but  there  was  a  great  delay.  I  do  not  know  that  that  illustrates 
my  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  it  seems  to  me  it  does.  The  Signal 
Corps  is  running  the  Alaska  telegraph  system  and  has  been  for  years* 
We  know  the  reasons  for  the  rates,  and  any  decisions  about  it  had 
presumably  best  be  made  in  our  office,  and  an  officer^s  decision  made 
without  knowledge  of  the  full  facts  is  very  apt  to  be  wrong.  I  am 
not  making  any  real  criticism,  except  of  tne  system. 
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Senator  Fletcher.  Your  decision  in  that  matter  would  be  reviewed 
by  the  Secretary  of  War,  would  it  not  ? 

Gen.  Squieb.  Yes. 
^      Senator  Fletcher.  It  would  go  to  him  to  be  reviewed  and  then 
9  through  the  General  Staff? 

Gen.  3QxnER.  Yes.  I  just  happen  to  recall  that  as  indicating  the 
tendency  which  has  grown  up  in  the  past-^you  will  remember  that 
you  had  to  pass  a  law  about  it  once;  that  is  the  reason  that  I  think 
something  ought  to  be  in  the  law  in  the  future  in  regard  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  jurisdiction  in  regard  to  pin-chasing 
supplies  of  special  character  invaded  from  time  to  time  by  any 
branch  of  the  General  Staff  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir.  The  question  of  purchase  of  supplies, 
'  finance,  and  storage  was  all  taken  over,  taken  out  of  the  Chief  Signal 
Officer's  office  practically  by  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  before 
the  armistice  was  signea,  and  it  resulted  in  a  very  ^ave  state  of 
affairs  so  far  as  my  corps  is  concerned,  so  much  so  that  I  made  a 
special  report  about  it,  and  it  is  improving  now  very  rapidly.  The 
system  is  working  a  good  deal  better  than  it  did.     ' 

The  Chairman.  It  stiU  rests  witii  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes;  and  we  are  all  trying  to  get  back  into  the  region 
where  we  were  before. 

The  Chairman.  What  supplies  that  you  use  are  purchased  by 
agencies  other  than  the  Signal  Corps  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  We  purchase  nearly  everything. 

The  Chairman.  Does  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  take  over  very 
much  of  your  purchasing  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  They  <Sd  at  the  banning,  but  we  are  gradually 
taking  it  back.  They  don't  even  Imow  the  names  of  lots  of  things, 
or  anything  else  about  them.  If  you  will  look  at  our  catalogue 
once,  you  will  see  how  perfectly  hopeless  it  would  be  for  anybody  to 
try  to  buy  those  articles  who  is  not  a  trained  man.  We  are  not  only 
practically  the  only  users  of  these  specialties  but  they  have  to  be 
made  especially  for  us,  and  the  inspection  and  storage  and  the 
following  of  it  right  straight  through,  the  manufacturmg,  and  so 
forth,  is  a  highly  technical  matter  that  we  have  to  watch  every 
moment  and  it  must  be  in  the  han<b  of  trained  men.  This  apparatus 
we  buy  is  not  standardized;  it  changes  very  rapidly  and  is  so  techni- 
cal that  you  can  not  do  anything  with  it  without  a  technical  knowl- 
edge of  it.  You  can  not  buy  it  cheaply.  With  respect  to  our  pur- 
chas^y  the  men  who  know  what  the  things  are  made  of  and  now 
long  it  takes  to  make  them,  and  so  forth,  buy  them.  If  they  do  not 
know  that,  manufacturers  can  camouflage  airy  sort  of  price  on  you. 
I  have  had  it  happen  to  me  lots  of  times.  For  instance,  we  might 
need  some  crystals,  let  us  say,  that  are  offered  to  us  at  S50  apiece. 
We  might  want  a  Iturge  number  of  them  which  would  run  up  mto  a 
lai^e  amount  of  money.  The  experienced  man  knows  perfectly 
well  that  that  crystal  is  nothing  but  a  piece  of  carborundum  or 
something,  and  he  knows  how  long  it  takes  to  make  it,  and  the 
trained  engineer,  knowing  what  is  m  it,  would  simply  say  "Well, 
we  will  just  make  those,?'  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  man  who  is  just 
buying  them  in  the  abstract,  you  see,  could  be  sold  anything  at  any 

Eice   that  manufacturers   wanted   to   charge.     You  have  got   to 
ow  those  things  to  be  able  to  buy  them  cheaply  in  the  first  place 
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If  you  do  not  know  that  you  are  getting  into  all  kinds  of  expense. 
Tou  are  in' the  hands  of  the  m'in  who  sells  it  to  you;  that  is  all.  Any- 
thing that  has  been  standardized  at  all,  that  has  reached  the  sta^e 
where  it  can  be  bought  by  anyone  we  do  not  want  anytning  to  do 
with  at  all.  We  want  the  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  to  take  it 
off  our  hands.  Anything  that  can  be  delivered  to  us  cheaply  and  as 
we  want  it  we  would  like  to  have  bought  by  other  people. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  like  the  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic 
to  do  it? 

Gen.  Squier.  I  do  not  mean  that  necessarily;  I  mean  any  other 
-agency. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  some  general  supply  agency  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir.  For  instance,  motor  cars.  We  would 
not  want  to  buy. our  motor  cars,  our  passenger  cars.  There  are 
certain  special  bodies  that  we  have  to  buy,  because  we  have  to 
mount  on  those  bodies  certain  things. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  could  furnish  specifications  for  those  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  If  you  furnished  specifications  for  those 
special  bodies  then  some  other  agency  could  purchase  them? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes.  Anything  that  could  be  purchased  in  that 
way  we  would  be  glad  to  have  purchased  by  some  one  else  and  save 
us  the  trouble.  We  want  just  the  smallest  possible  corps  which  is 
eflficient  to  do  the  work. 

Senator  Fletcher.  I  understood  Gen.  Goethals  to  state  that  he 
was  in  favor  of  that,  and  that  it  had  been  the  policy  of  the  Purchase, 
Storage  and  Traffic  to  only  buy  standard  things  and  that  they  did 
not  mean  to  buy  everything  for  the  different  corps. 

Gen.  Squier.  That  was  not  what  happened  in  practice.  Thej^  took 
over  the  purchase  of  submarine  cable,  for  instance,  and  there  are 
not  a  dozen  people 'in  the  country  that  can  test  and  inspect  accu- 
rately a  submarine  cable ;  and  all  sorts  of  things  tliat  they  could  not 
handle  at  all.  If  you  go  over  into  this  other  room  in  the  flouse  Ofl[ice 
Building  to  see  that  radio  set  you  would  see  a  little  tube,  a  perfectly 
innocent-looking  little  tube,  which  might  look  like  a  lamp  to  you. 
That  tube  is  worth  a  large  amount  of  money.  The  care  of  it  is  a 
very  difficult  thing.  There  are  only  a  few  dozen  people  in  the  whole 
world  that  know  the  theorv  of  that  tube.  Now,  we  want  to  take 
that  tube  and  take  care  of  it.  Just  now,  under  Purchase,  Storage 
And  Traffic,  it  might  bo  stored  away  with  lamps  somewhere.  •  Storage 
batteries  have  to  be  especially  treated.  You  can  ruin  one,  as  j^ou 
know,  in  an  automobile,  in  a  few  minutes  by  short-circuiting"  it. 
Nearly  all  of  our  equipment  is  that  sort  of  equipment. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  as  to  storage,  what  observations  have  you 
to  make  on  that  point  ? 

Gen.  Sqlier.  Well,  storage,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  at  the 
moment,  although  it  has  improved,  has  reached  the  point  where  we 
<lo  not  know  how  much  we  nave  nor  where  it  is.  i  ou  can  see  the 
fix  the  Chief  Simal  Officer  is  in.  He  can  not  get  an  inventory,  or 
£nd  out  where  the  property  is.  It  has  improved,  as  I  say,  very  much 
now.     We  are  all  working  hard  to  improve  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  control  your  storage  now  in  any  degree  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  No,  sir. 

Senator  vSutherland.  Have  you  a  great  deal  of  surplus  material  1 
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Gen.  Squier.  Quite  a  lot  of  it  has  come  back  from  France,  but  I 
do  not  know  where  it  is.  Things  like  wireless  stations,  for  instance, 
I  do  not  know  where  they  are  located.  We  want  iust  the  reverse 
<rf  commodity  storage.  We  want  unit  storage.  When  we  want  a 
radio  station  suddenly  to  sent  it  out,  we  want  to  have  it  all  in  readi- 
ness, every  item  that  goes  into  it,  the  engine,  the  tube,  and  every- 
thing else.  Under  the  conunodity  system  the  engine  is  here  in  one 
town,  the  tube  is  over  in  some  other  place,  and  the  rope  is  somewhere 
else,  and  so  on.  So  you  see  the  commodity  storage  won't  do  at  all, 
with  special  articles  of  the  sort  that  we  have  to  handle.  It  will  do 
all  riOTt  for  shovels  and  wheelbarrows  and  definite  standard  things 
like  that,  axes  and  things,  all  right. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  was  wondering  what  you  would  do  with 
the  surplus  material.  You  can  not  sell  it  very  well.  Do  vou  expect 
to  keep  a  large  reserve  of  this  material  that  has  come  i)ack  from 
France? 

Gen.  Squier.  Of  course,  in  the  months  inunediately  following  the 
armistice,  we  stored  everything  over  there  with  great  care:  we  nave 
sold  what  we  could  profitablv  sell,  and  we  have  repaired  what  we 
could  profitably  repau*  over  there  during  these  months  of  inactivity. 
We  had  an  inmiense  plant  there.  We  took  out  what  we  would  use 
here  in  training  and  use  in  issuing  to  the  troops.  That  was  done 
with  the  greatest  care,  and  only  that  stuff  is  being  brought  home, 
considering  the  cost  of  transportation.  We  have  done,  I  think,  a 
very  creditable  job  on  the  whole  performance,  and  I  feel  rather  proud 
of  the  way  that  has  been  handled.  Most  everything  that  we  had  in 
France  was  just  the  sort  of  thing  that  France  and  England  needed. 
We  sold  our  telephone  system  at  85  cents  on  the  dollar  standing,  and 
that  is  about  a  record.  Of  course,  it  was  a  better  telephone  system 
than  they  ever  had  in  peace  times.  I  don't  mind  saying  that  no  such 
telephone  system,  even  in  the  United  States,  was  ever  put  up  before 
m  such  an  efficient  manner.  The  result  was  they  took  it  right  off 
our  hands  at  85  cents  on  the  dollar.  It  was  something  they  needed, 
and  needed  badly,  and  in  addition  to  that  we  loaned  them  people  to 
teach  them  how  to  use  it. 

The  same  is  true  with  the  cable  across  the  English  channel.  We 
laid  our  own  cable,  and  when  the  war  was  over  we  sold  it  to  Great 
Britain  and  France  for  all  we  paid  for  it,  plus  transportation,  and 
we  got  the  use  of  it  all  during  the  war  besides.  We  happened  to  have 
things  that  were  ahead  of  Europe  even  in  peace  times,  so  we  got  out 
of  it  pretty  well,  from  a  commercial  standpoint. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  particularly  so  of  om-  telephone  and  tele- 
graph installations,  is  it  not? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir.  We  gave  them  the  best  engineering  that 
there  was,  that  the  state  of  the  art  could  produce :  we  cut  away  from 
from  their  lines  largely  and  put  up  oiir  own  poles,  lines,  and  every- 
thing else. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  the  result  of  the  establishment  of 
a  special  department,  charged  with  the  purchase  and  storage  of  all 
articles  used  which  were  common  to  two  or  more  branches  of  the 
Annv? 

Gen.  Squier.  That  would  suit  me — ^you  say  two  or  more  branches? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  common  to  two  or  more  branches. 

Gen.  Squier.  I  think  that  would  be  satisfactory. 
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Senator  Fletcher.  Provided  they  were  standard  articles? 

The  Chairman.  If  they  are  common  to  two  or  more? 

Gen.  Squier.  On  that  definition  of  standard 

The  Chairman.  No.  For  instance,  medical  supplies  are  standard^, 
but  they  are  not  common  to  two  or  more  branches  of  the  service. 

Gen.  Squier.  Col.  Moore  mentions  the  fact  that  we  issue  some- 
apparatus  that  is  used  interchangeably  between  the  Infantry,  Cav- 
alry, and  iVrtiller}^,  so  that  definition  would  have  to  be  qualified 
to  be  acceptable. 

Senator  Fletcher.  And  the  Navy  might  be  interested  in  some 
of  that. 

Gen.  Squier.  There  are  certain  thin^  that  the  Navy  uses 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  I  am  spealang  only  of  the  Army.  I  do 
not  refer  to  the  -^irmy  and  Navy  combined.  Gen.  Goethals  gave  us 
a  very  interesting  talk  the  otfier  day.  He  goes  further  than  the 
suggestion  you  have  just  made,  because  he  used  the  word  *^ standard," 
and  he  includes  in  that  definition  of  standard  supplies,  such  as  medical 
supplies.  We  asked  him  what  would  be  left  for  the  Medical  Corps 
to  ao,  and  he  said  to  take  care  of  the  sick;  that  is,  if  the  central  sup- 
ply depot  bought  all  medical  supplies. 

Gen.  Squier.  Of  course,  I  think  that  is  absolutely  wrong.  Taking- 
care  of  the  sick  is  also  getting  the  exact  things  necessary  to  take 
care  of  them  with.  He  did  not  define  correctly  taking  care  of  the 
sick. 

The  Chairman.  In  using  the  phrase  **  common  to  two  or  more/' 
the  central  supplv  department  could  buy  hospital  blankets,  because 
blankets  are  usedf  through  the  service,  although  the  blankets  mijglit 
be  of  different  quality,  mso  mattresses,  and  perhaps  hospital  beds. 

Gen.  Squier.  I  see  no  objection  to  going  as  far  in  that  direction 
as  you  can.  Horse  blankets  might  be  a  little  different,  but  still  if 
there  is  a  blanket  expert  that  man  can  buy  blankets  for  all  of  them. 
That  is  a  splendid  theory,  but  our  situation  is  so  different 

The  Chairman.  Your  supplies  are  not  common  to  two  or  more  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  Xo. 

The  Chairman.  Very  little  of  it  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  t  might  say  that  the  percentage  is  so  small  that  it  is 
almost  negligible.  The  stuff  is  issued  to  two  or  more,  but  we  have 
to  get  it  ana  are  responsible  for  supplying  it  to  the  Army.  If  you 
will  look  through  that  catalogue  I  gave  you,  you  will  see  only  a  very 
few  things  that  could  be  regarded  as  standard  articles. 

The  Chairman.  What  suppUes  do  you  issue  to  other  branches  of 
the  service  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  Why,  the  whole  hst  of  anything  needed  for  commu- 
nication, no  matter  m  what  form.  The  whole  table  of  supplies — ^we 
have  special  kinds  of  radios  that  go  with  the  tanks,  for  instance, 
another  kind  that  go  with  the  infantry,  another  with  the  cavalry, 
another  kind  with  the  aeroplanes,  and  another  kind  for  the  range 
finders. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  operated  at  the  present  time  by  your 
service  or  by  their  own  personnel  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  By  the  Signal  Corps,  largely. 

The  Chairman.  Then  they  are  really  issued  to  you  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  With  the  exceptions  I  have  stated  before,  and 
especially  with  the  exception  of  the  Air  Service — they  always  like 
to  keep  a  certain  personnel,  but  I  think  that  is  wrong  in  principle. 
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I  think  we  ought  to  go  right  there  and  do  it;  not  only  furnish  it,  but 
operate  it. 

The  Chairman.  Nearly  everything  issued  is  operated  by  your  men  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  phrase  ''common  to  two  or  more" 
would  not  invadeyour  legitimate  jurisdiction  very  deeply  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  There  are  certain  universal  eqmpments,  hke  disks, 
and  flags,  etc.,  that  the  soldiers  have,  but  they  are  not  the  difficult 
things.  The  difficult  part  of  our  equipment  we  do  operate  and  have 
to  operate  because  the  men  have  to  be  highly  trained  to  it.  We  are 
largelr  like  the  Medical  Corps.  We  buy  supplies;  we  not  only  have 
to  or^er  them,  but  we  have  to  follow  them  every  day  and  have  to 
send  a  man  right  down  into  the  factories  to  inspect  them  during 
their  manufactiu'e. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  look  upon  the  suggestion  that  there 
shall  be  a  finance  department  which  shall  act  as  the  disbursing 
oflScer,  paymaster  for  the  whole  War  Department,  but  shall  have 
nothing  to  do  with  making  contracts  or  drawing  specifications ;  that 
it  shalf  merely  be  the  paymaster,  paying  the  bills  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  Well,  of  course,  I  would  have  to  say  just  what  I  did 
in  regard  to  the  storage.  The  present  arrangement  of  finance  is 
entirely  unsatisfactory  to  us;  that  is  certain. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  respect  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  We  have  to  keep  the  records  of  our  finances  any  way. 
I  can  not  set  intelligently  as  Chief  Signal  Officer  without  knowing 
my  state  of  finances.  When  a  requisition  is  in,  I  must  know  what 
the  allotment  is,  the  balance,  etc.,  in  order  to  come  to  any  decision 
atall. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Could  not  you  get  that  from  the  finance 
officer  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  I  can  send  over  for  a  copy  of  it  and  get  a  few  sheets 
of  it.  I  do  that  almost  every  day.  No  matter  what  the  financial 
condition  is,  I  have  to  have  it  right  before  me  in  order  to  act  intelli- 
gently. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Gen.  Lord,  in  his  testimony,  testified  that 
he  supplied  the  information  twice  a  month  in  the  form  of  a  state- 
ment. 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  And  he  said  he  would  be  perfectly  willing 
to  do  it  of  tener  than  that  if  it  was  required. 

Gen.  Squier.  But  that  means  extra  clerks  and  overlapping  in  the 
two  offices.  I  must  have  statements  of  the  finance  condition  on  my 
desk  all  the  time,  if  I  am  going  to  be  responsible  for  it.  Probably  a 
certain  amount  of  it  could  be  done,  and  I  am  willing  that  you  should 
go  just  as  far  as  you  can  with  it.  As  I  said  before,  I  think  we  ought 
to  consolidate,  as  far  as  we  can  consistently,  but  we  ought  to  stop 
very  drastically  where  the  end  ought  to  be  and  not  do  anything  that 
requires  the  services  of  a  double  set  of  people.  I  have  kept  a  finance 
department  just  as  I  did  before. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Do  you  have  as  many  in  your  finance  de- 
partment ? 

Gen.  Squier.  Almost^  but  not  quite;  and  it  is  very  unsatisfactory. 

The  Chairman.  Judging  from  Gen.  Lord's  testimony,  which  was 
exceedingly  interesting,  I  gather  the  impression  that  it  would  be  quite 
lumecessaiy  for  the  bureaus  to  maintain  a  finance  department. 
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Gen.  Squier.  For  instance,  you  may  get  a  requisition;  somebody 
wants  $10  000  somewhere.  Well,  now,  you  may  have  to  save  it 
from  certain  savings  made  in  allotments,  or  some  other  item.  For 
instance,  you  might  have  a  saving  in  one  office  and  transfer  it  to 
some  other  riace,  and  unless  you  know  something  about  the  state  of 
the  finances,  you  can  not  act  at  all.  It  is  just  like  rimning  any  other 
business.  You  can  not  recommend  the  thing  to  do  unless  you  have 
your  financial  sheet. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Does  not  the  finance  department  furnish 
you  with  a  weekly  report  ? 

C-en.  Squier.  No,  I  think  it  is  every  two  weeks;  but  I  can  not  wait 
two  weeks  to  act,  can  I  ?  I  ou^ht  to  have  it  every  hour  of  the  day 
so  that  the  work  can  move  rig^ht  on. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  what  (en.  Lord  handles  that  as  well  as 
anybody  could;  but  I  only  wanted  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
we  keer>  our  financial  affairs  also. 

We  are  res'^onsible  at  the  present  time.  I  have  to  get  up  the  esti- 
mates, and  I  have  to  know  exactly  the  shortages  in  every  section  of 
the  country.  I  do  not  know  how  I  could  act  intelligently  without 
having  it  right  on  the  desk  before  me. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  understand  that  the  finance  department 
gets  un  estimates,  or  that  it  makes  any  attempt  to  keep  track  of  the 
pronerty. 

Gen.  Squier.  No,  I  did  not  say  that  they  did  that.  I  have  to  do 
that. 

The  Chairman.  Yrs.  You  have  to  do  that,  I  xmdfl*stood;  merrly 
the  finance  departmr^nt  made  all  payments  to  contractors  to  the 
Army,  naid  the  soldiers,  paid  the  officers,  paid  the  contractors,  paid 
the  raiIroa:'s. 

G'  n.  Squier.  Actual  payment  is  snch  a  small  affair;  the  signing  of 
the  checks  is  small  compared  to  getting  the  contract  made  and  seeing 
it  throTgh. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  keep  a  pretty  elaborate  system  of  book- 
korping. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  is  fair  to  say  that  in  making  the  financial 
arrangements  on  behalf  of  the  War  Department  to  meet  expenditures 
aggregating  $15,000,000,090  there  is  a  good  deal  of  argument  in  their 
having  a  ct^ntral  finance  bureau  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  Crrtainlv. 

.  The  Chairman.  They  bave  to  make  arrangements  with  banks  and 
the  Treas^iry  Dopartmc^nt  to  handle  th^s?,  large  sums? 

Gen.  Squier.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  want  control  over  all  these 
things,  only  to  devise  some  way  not  to  take  too  much  of  it  away; 
and  the  tendency  always  is  to  take  more  and  more  away.  Every- 
body tri'  s  to  do  the  brst  he  can,  as  far  as  I  can  s-^e.  I  go  so  far  in 
my  department  as  to  t^  11  my  officers,  *'NoWj  do  yoiu*  own  duty  and 
evf  rybody  else's  duty  that  is  nee  ssary  to  get  this  to  go.*'     We  just 

fo  over  thore  p-  rsonally  and  h<  Ip  out  in  any  way  to  get  it  done, 
eca*  s*3  that  is  the  loyal  way  to  do,  of  course,  and  we  have  been 
complimented  once  or  twice  officially  in  o^ir  corrs  on  account  of  the 
way  we  have  tri'^d  to  work  with  P.  S.  &  T.  We  have  s-^nt  the  best 
people  w^  cotdd  find,  and  we  have  received  letters  of  commendation 
on  that.  So  we  are  very  clear  about  not  having  any  preconceived 
notions  about  one  s}"stem  over  another  at  all. 
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We  will  make  any  sT-stem  work  some  wa^,  only  I  am  pointing  out 
now  in  the  abstract  weakness  s  that  I  think  have  been  developed. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  other  observations  you  want  to 
make  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have,  Particularly. 

The  Chairman.  We  wanted  to  ask  you  first,  of  course,  about  the 
personnel. 

Gen.  Sqitier.  I  think  I  have  stated  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  its  stat*  s  in  the  service. 

Gren.  Squier.  Yfs. 

The  Chairman.  Whether  it  should  be  by  detail  or  otherwis^t,  or 
whether  they  shovld  be  line  troop's  or  othorwis'^,  and  then  we  wanted 
to  ask  you  about  the  snpr^ly  problem,  which  we  have  ji  st  done. 

Senator  New.  I  woid J  like  to  ask  you  in  a  general  way  if  you  have 
read  th'8  bill  on  aeronautics  ? 

Gen.  SgriER.  Y'S,  s'r. 

Senator  New.  What  d^sPosHion  should  be  made  of  the  Air  Service  ? 

Gf-n.  Squier.  I  am  strongly  of  the  belief  that  a  ''combined  air 
service/'  xmder  a  single  agency,  'S  highly  d'^srable.  I  have  read  the 
New  bill.  There  are  some  features  of  it  that  I  would  change,  but^ 
in  general,  I  believe  in  it. 

Senator  New.  P^as<^  state  frankly  what  thpj  are.  What  we  want 
is  to  get  your  view's  and  the  views  of  other  officers  on  th^s  thing,  and 
I  have  advanced  th?s,  not  as  the  last  word,  by  any  means,  but  as  an 
idea  of  what  ought  to  be  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  s  rvice. 

Gen.  Squier.  You  noticed  I  did  not  i:8'>  the  word  "separate"  air 
B'»rvice,  becarse  I  have  found  that  every  time  I  have  said  ''sf>pai*ate" 
air  service  som'^one  finds  some  objections  about  the  Army  people  or 
the  Navy  people,  so  I  xs'^d  the  words  "combined  air  S'^rvice"  rather 
than  "separate"  air  sorvice.  I  think  we  are  apt  to  look  at  th's  thing 
possibly  from  the  bottom  up,  inst.^ad  of  from  the  top  down,  from 
the  fact  that  the  principal  part  of  aviation  development  has  been 
brought  about  by  war.  If  we  had  not  had  any  war  this  whole  matter 
might  be  over  under  the  Committee  on  Commerce  instead  of  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  and  I  think  that  leads  i  s  perhaps  to 
a  sort  of  local  thinking  about  it,  rather  than  in  a  broader  way. 

In  my  own  view  I  can  not  but  K  lieve,  in  fact  I  do  believe,  that 
the  potentialitir  s  of  the  air  in  its  many  aspects  "s  eas'ly  th^  leading 
constructive  possibility  of  the  industrial  and  mechanical  world  to-day, 
bar  none.  I  Know  of  no  agency  that  offers  anything  like  the  chance  s 
that  this  do(  s,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  the  organization  of  the 
committees  of  ths  body,  the  Senate,  five  years  from  to-day  the 
aeronautical  committee  will  be  very  likely  considering  that  subjf  ct, 
and  that  committee  may  be  as  large  as  this  military  committee  is  at 
pn  sent. 

The  treatment  of  the  matter  now  has  a  natural  tendency  always 
in  the  direction  of  war,  becai:se  we  have  just  been  in  a  war,  but  I 
believe  it  to  be  the  start  of  the  great*  st  system  of  transportation  that 
has  ever  been  known,  and  I  believe  it  will  be  linked  up  with  all  the 
older  methoiiS,  just  as  each  n^iw  agency  becom'  s  linked. 

Senator  New,  You  speak  of  it  as  the  great  st  method  of  transpor- 
tation. Doi  s  that  nee  ssarily  imply  the  grc  at  st  method  of  carrying 
on  a  good  many  oth-  r  things  bLsidts  a  mere  system  of  transportation  ? 

Gen.  Squeeb.  Yts,  sir. 
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Senator  New.  Transportation  means.  ^ 

Gen.  Squier.  It  is  only  one  of  the  things.  I  mention  it  because  it 
stands  out.  It  comes  to  one's  mind  first,  and  many,  many  other 
things  will  affect  us  profoundly.  In  fact,  when  you  get  into  that 
view  you  are  led  necessarily  into  speculation,  and  I  prefer  to  look  at  J 
the  air  as  a  "new  ocean."  Of  course,  it  is  much  larger  than  any  ^ 
other  ocean  we  have  ever  known,  blB  it  extends  over  the  entire  earth, 
without  regard  to  land  or  sea,  and  the  commercial  side  of  it — and 
when  I  say  commercial  I  mean  all  that  it  implies  in  distinction  from 
war — ^will  very  largely  increase  and  soon  obtain  a  magnitude  far 
greater  than  mere  use  in  war,  either  on  land  or  sea. 

Senator  New.  General,  do  you  not  believe  that  the  military  pos- 
sibilities depend  to  a  very  great  degree  upon  the  condition,  conmier- 
cially,  of  the  aircraft  industry  in  this  country  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes.  I  will  say  now  that  what  we  have  got  to  do 
is  for  the  Government  itself  to  encourage  industrial  development  of 
aircraft.  There  will  be  a  time,  no  doubt,  when  it  will  take  care  of 
itself,  its  development  commercially  will  come  in  time,  anyway,  on 
account  of  its  intrinsic  value,  but  we  can  hasten  it  and  must  hasten 
it,  and  should  hasten  it  during  this  very  critical  period  immediatelv 
ahead,  by  the  Government  getting  behind  it  as  a  national  policy.  1 
think  there  should  be  a  distinct  national  policy  of  aeronautics  in  all 
directions,  as  it  is  in  any  of  our  other  universal  policies,  such  as  irri 
gation  or  forestry  or  conservation,  and  it  should  not  be  treated  con- 
tinually as  a  military  or  naval  subject. 

Senator  New.  You  had  some  experience  with  aeronautics  at  the 
beginmng  of  the  last  war.  Is  it  not  true  that  your  chief  difficulty 
was  found  in  the  fact  that  you  did  not  have  an  aircraft  industry  in 
this  coimtry  upon  which  to  rely  for  the  production  and  development 
of  the  things  you  had  to  have  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  absolutely  nothing  in  this 
country,  as  you  know,  neither  men  nor  factories.  That  was  the 
principal  trouble — ^unpreparedness. 

Senator  New.  Now,  is  it  not  true  that  since  the  armistice  was 
signed  the  aircraft  industry  has  been  allowed  to  lapse  into  compara- 
tively the  condition  it  was  at  the  breaking  out  of  this  last  war  i 

Gen.  Squier.  I  do  not  know  the  detaffs,  of  course,  because  it  is 
not  in  my  charge,  but  I  understand  that  there  has  been — that  the 
manufacturers  have  largely  given  up  the  making  of  aircraft,  because 
it  is  not  a  profitable  business  to  stay  in. 

Senator  New.  It  has  been  developed  here 

Gen.  Squier.  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent,  because  I  am  not  in 
charge  of  it 

Senator  New.  It  has  been  developed  here  in  the  course  of  hearing 
that  during  the  month  of  July,  for  instance,  there  were  2,000  airplanes 
produced  in  England  and  14  produced  in  the  United  States.  That 
means  airplanes  of  all  types. 

Gen.  Squier.  What  we  have  got  to  do,  in  my  judgment,  in  the  n 
next  few  years,  is  to  get  behina  aviation  and  really  subsidize  the  « 
industry — although  I  Imow  we  hate  to  use  the  word  ^'subsidy,"  but 
it  amounts  to  that — to  keep  these  manufacturers  alive,  giving  them 
orders  enough  and  paying  them  such  prices  as  will  keep  them  going 
imtil  and  the  time  when  the  other  uses  of  it  can  be  evolved  sufllciently 
for  it  to  stand  alone. 
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Senator  New.  To  assist  them  over  the  hiatus  here  between  military 
demand  and  commercial  demand  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes;  there  is  no  doubt  of  it  at  all. 

Senator  New.  So  as  to  justify  them  in  keeping  up  their  existence? 

Gen.  Sqiher.  Yes,  sir.  The  time  will  come,  in  my  judgment,  when 
they  will  not  need  any  assistance;  they  will  be  so  big  that  they  will 
take  care  of  themselves;  but  now  is  the  time  we  have  to  do  it,  and  if 
ve  do  not  do  it  we  will  be  behind  the  other  nations ;  the  other  nations 
▼ill  get  ahead  of  us,  and  we  must  look  the  thing  squarely  in  the  face 
and  get  behind  it  as  a  national  policy  rather  than  as  an  Army  or 
Navy  policy.  I  consider  the  Army  and  the  Navy  as  only  one  small 
part  01  it,  and  much  the  largest  thing  is  the  commercial  end  of  it. 

So  that  is  why  some  central  agency  would  have  time  to  look  after 
many  thin^  that  the  Army  and  Navy  would  not  have  time  to  look  out 
for.  "For  instance,  in  this  **new  ocean,"  as  I  call  it,  Indianapolis 
becomes  an  airport  town,  and  you  have  to  have  a  board  of  dock 
commissioners  there,  ana  the  morning  papers  will  announce  the 
tonnage  arrivab  and  that  sort  of  thing.  We  have  now  a  complete 
shift;  in  fact,  an  inland  town  now  has  advantages  over  a  town  on  the 
seaboard,  because  there  is  land  all  around  it.  You  prefer  to  have  it  a 
little  ways  inland,  because  you  can  lay  out  your  docks  all  aroimd. 
So  the  truth  is  we  have  been  leading  our  lives  really  on  the  bottom  of 
an  ocean  about  50  miles  deep,  crawling  around  on  the  bottom  of  it, 
and  we  have  learned,  like  fish,  to  get  up  and  move  little  distances  in 
it,  from  point  to  point,  and  we  willsoon  learn  to  ^o  further  and  move 
freely  in  three  dimensions.  We  are  submerged  in  it,  and  that  pro- 
foimtlly  affects  everything  that  we  do,  even  our  aspect  toward  many 

{foblems  is  going  to  be  profoundly  affected  by  this  new  enterprise. 
t  is  a  very  important  thing*  that  has  happened,  this  moving  about 
in  three  dimensions — easily  the  leading  feature  of  present-day 
developments. 

The  period  will  be  summarized  in  thousands  of  years  from  now  as 
the  time  when  mechanical  flight  came  in.  The  feat  of  buUding  the 
Panama  Canal,  for  instance,  as  big  as  it  is,  will  hardly  be  noted  in 
comparison  to  the  '*Age  in  which  man  began  to  fly."  For  that 
reason  the  Nation  itself  nas  got  to  begin  tp  think  of  it  as  a  great,  big 
national  affair  of  vital  interest  to  the  future  of  this  country  and  the 
worid. 

Now,  the  Army  activities  can  not  be  curtailed  at  all.  It  should  be 
encouraged,  and  we  ought  to  help  the  Army  instead  of  hurting  it, 
and  the  reason  I  mention  a  combined  air  service  instead  of  a  separate 
air  service  is  ^hat  we  are  apt  to  get  involved  in  the  discussion  as  to 
whether  these  particular  officers  that  fly  these  machines  shall  be 
commissioned  or  not  commissioned  and  under  the  command  of  the 
commanding  general.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  entirely  beside  the 
big  question.  Hie  big  question  is  so  much  above  that  that  I  feel 
sure  we  can  find  out  some  way  to  not  retard  the  development  of 
aviation  in  the  Army,  but  to  help  it,  and  this  proposed  agency  can 
easily  do  that. 

For  instance,  take  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  It  has  proven  to  be  a 
perfectly  splendid  thing  to  trv  out  all  sorts  of  fimdamental  things  in 
aviation.  During  the  war  tne  Signal  Corps  filled  up  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  with  scientific  problems  of  aeronautics.  It  took  an  agency 
that  already  existed,  the  finest  in  the  world.    That  Bureau  of 
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Standards  ought  to  be  utilized  to  the  limit  with  all  these  problems. 
Their  work  on  this  problem  that  we  are  confronted  witn  applies 
immediately  to  the  Army  and  Navy.  You  do  not  want  an  overhead 
doing  the  same  sort  of  thing  in  an  inferior  way. 

So  the  whole  thing  wants  addition  and  multiplication  rather  thang 
subtraction.  We  must  have  an  agency  with  a  commercial  man,  in* 
my  opinion,  a  man  of  the  type  of  Cecil  Rhodes  or  James  J.  Hill,  at 
the  head  of  it.  Such  men  would  be  splendid  heads  of  it  if  they  'were 
alive.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  such  men  would  be  big  enough  to  see 
great  regions  of  country  that  do  not  exists,  so  to  speak,  to  us  at  this 
time. 

Senator  New.  There  is  no  man  big  enough  for  the  job? 

Gen.  Squier.  No,  sir.  Such  a  man  is  not  going  to  hamper  the 
Army  at  all ;  he  is  going  to  be  a  great  help  to  it  and  to  the  Navy  too. 
For  mstance,  you  take  this  other  ocean,  which  is  the  nearest  thing^ 
we  have  to  the  atmosphere.  The  kind  of  ships  that  Admiral  Taylor 
designs  are  quite  different  from  the  big  cargo  ships  that  run  across 
the  ocean.  The  design  of  this  class  of  ships  helps  the  design  of  the 
other,  and  we  do  not  find  any  trouble  about  it.  The  Navy  will 
require  special  kinds  of  planes  that  maneuver  about  and  have  guns 
on  them,  and  all  sorts  of  things,  but  there  are  a  large  number  of  other 
kinds  of  planes  that  will  not  have  guns  and  that  will  be  built  for 
different  purposes,  and  the  number  of  the  second  class  compared  to 
the  number  of  the  first  class  will  be  very,  very  large,  very  soon,  in  my 
judgment.  But  that  time  when  it  will  be  large  depends  on  how  we 
get  nehind  and  push.  The  time  will  soon  come  when  this  class  of 
aircraft  will  take  care  of  itself,  I  tliink. 

Senator  New.  And  if  we  are  to  undertake  to  keep  plants  going  for 
the  manufacture  onlv  of  the  types  of  planes  that  have  guns,  then  that 
will  be  the  only  kind  of  plane  that  will  be  perpetuated,  will  it  not? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir.  So  I  am  for  a  combined  air  service^ 
unequivocally. 

Senator  Fletcher.  I  did  not  quite  catch  that  last  remark. 

Gen.  Squier.  To  summarize,  I  am  for  a  combined  air  service. 

Senator  Fletcher.  A  separate  department  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  Whether  we  should  nave  immediately  a  secretary  in 
the  Cabinet  for  that  branch  or  not  is  a  moot  question.  I  tiiink 
ultimately  he  will  undoubtedly  be  a  Cabinet  officer.  In  10  years 
from  now  he  will  undoubtedly  be,  and  there  will  be  committees  in 
the  Congress  on  aeronautics  which  will  be  as  big  and  able  as  this 
committee. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Do  you  think  there  will  be  an  extended  use. of 
these  planes  in  a  commercial  way  in  a  few  years  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  about  it. 

Senator  Fletcher.  I  think  you  are  rather  more  optimistic  than 
most  of  those  who  have  testified  before  this  committee. 

Gen.  Squier.  I  know  I  am  optimistic,  very  optimistic. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  have  had  more  to  do  with  it  than  most 
of  them.  ( 

Gen.  Squier.  I  may  be  wrong,  of  course,  but  I  have  given  you 
what  I  ttiink  about  it. 

Senator  Fletcher.  It  is  not  exactly  a  new  proposition,  this  flying 
in  the  air.  It  dates  back  a  good  manv  hundred  years,  and  it  has  been 
feasible  all  this  time  as  a  practical  thing.  The  question  is  why  has 
it  not  been  developed  more  ? 
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Gen.  SgriER.  It  has  been  developed  faster  than  any  now  thing 
that  has  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  is  now  far  the 
fastest  agency  of  transportation  known  to  man.  After  hundreds  of 
years  of  working  on  otner  lines,  it  has  outstripped  them  all  in  a  few 
years.  We  can  take  a  man,  for  instance,  from  Washington  to  New 
York  now  quicker  than  he  could  be  taken  there  any  time  before  in 
all  the  ages  that  have  preceded  us. 

Senator  New.  One  reason  it  was  not  developed  sooner  was  that 
there  were  a  lot  of  yaps  in  Congress  that  would  not  encourage  it. 

Senator  Fletcher.  They  appropriated  a  few  million  dollars  to  it. 

Senator  New.  A  Congressman  from  my  State  a  few  years  ago  got 
up  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  abused  Prof.  Langley,  called  him  an 
old  charlatan  and  a  visionary,  and  denounced  him,  objected  to  the 
proposition  for  an  appropriation  for  the  development  of  aeronautics, 
and  did  so  successfully,  prevented  any  appropriation  for  carrying  on 
his  experiments,  and  that  Congressman  is  still  alive  and  Langley  is 
dead,  out  that  ex-Congressman  is  no  longer  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Senator  Fletcher.  And  we  hear  of  Langley  and  those  who  come 
aft-er  us  will  hear  of  Langley,  but  they  will  not  hear  of  this  Con- 
gressman? 

Senator  New.  No;  you  will  never  hear  of  him  again. 

STATEMEHT  OF  COL.  C.  A.  SALTZMAN,  SIGNAL  CORPS. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  tell  the  conmiittee  about  your  assign- 
ments during  the  war  ? 

Col.  Saltzman.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war  I  was  assistant 
to  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  in  the  War  Department  and  continued  on 
that  dut}"  until  about  the  Is  of  June,  1918,  when  I  was  transferred 
to  the  Air  Service.  I  served  in  the  Air  Service  until  the  12th  of 
August  and  was*  transferred  back  to  the  Signal  Corps. 

i^nator  Sutherland.  What  year  was  that  ? 

Col.  wSaltzman.  1918 — the  1st  of  June  and  the  12th  of  August, 
1918.  Since  that  time  I  have  been  on  duty  in  the  office  of  the  Chief 
Signal  Officer  as  liis  assistant. 

The  Chaiiiman.  General,  have  you  any  observations  to  make 
about  this  pending  legislation  ? 

Col.  Saltzman.  I  have  read  with  considerable  care  that  portion 
pertaining  to  the  Signal  Corps.  I  notice  in  the  proposed  act  a  pro- 
vision to  detail,  or  rather  a  provision  which  would  enable  an  officer 
of  the  line  to  be  detailed  as  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  Army.  I 
think  that  such  a  provision  is  inadvisable,  unwise.  I  think  the 
Signal  Corps  is  a  very  technical  branch  of  the  service.  I  think  the 
officer  who  holds  the  position  of  Chief  Signal  Officer  must  know  that 
technical  business,  and  that  it  would  be  unfortunate  for  the  Army 
and  unfortunate  for  a  line  officer  who  was  so  detailed  as  Chief  Signal 
Officer  of  the  Army,  if  he  had  not  had  the  opportunity  of  spending 
years  in  studying  up  that  profession. 

1  notice  in  this  proposed  legislation,  also,  a  provision  which  would 
continue  what  we  now  term  the  "detail  system''  in  the  Signal  Corps. 
Since  1901,  a  large  proportion  of  the  officers  serving  in  the  Signal 
Corps  have  been  detailed  from  the  Infantry,  Cavalry,  and  Artillery. 
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As  I  stated  before  in  my  testimoixy,  the  work  of  the  Signal  Corps  is 
highly  technical  work;  it  requires  study  and  thought  and  research  in 
technical  matters.  An  officer  from  these  line  branches  has  been  for 
years  studying  other  things  pertaining  to  his  branch  of  the  service, 
-and  he  comes  to  us  unprepared  for  our  work.  It  is  unfortunate  for 
us  and  it  is  unfortunate  for  him. 

Many  of  those  officers  do  not  like  that  duty;  they  do  not  want  to 
be  detailed  to  the  Signal  Corps.  Their  home  and  their  interests  and 
their  life  work  is  elsewhere,  and  to  break  off  their  own  work  and 
plunge  into  a  lot  of  electrical  study  and  research  work  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  perform  their  duties  in  the  Signal  Corps  is  not  fair 
to  them. 

I  wish  to  say  that  we  have  had  some  few  officers  detailed  several 
times,  and  they  proved  to  be  very  efficient,  we  place  dependence  on 
some  of  those  officers;  but  in  general,  the  system  has  absolutely- 
failed. 

As  an  officer  of  the  Signal  Corps,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  provi- 
sions of  section  13,  relative  to  the  personnel  of  the  Signal  Corps,  are 
adequate  or  proper.  We  have  made  a  study  of  the  needs  of  the 
Signal  Corps  in  our  office,  by  boards  of  officers  who  served  on  this 
side  during  the  war,  and  officers  who  served  in  the  A.  E.  F.,  and  as 
the  result  of  that  study  we  are  prepared  to  present  different  figures, 
different  organizations  from  those  in  section  13  of  the  bill.  I  believe 
a  copy  of  our  study  has  been  introduced  into  the  record  by  the 
Chiei  Signal  Officer  when  he  testified.  That  is  the  orcanization  and 
system  recommended  by  him  as  the  result  of  the  oDservations  of 
competent  signal  officers  during  the  war,  and  I  can  recommend  it. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Was  the  Signal  Corps  consulted  when  this  bill 
was  prepared  ? 

Col.  Saltzman.  The  Signal  Corps  was  called  on  months  ago  to 
submit  its  recommendations  for  a  proposed  reorganization  oi  the 
Signal  Corps  of  the  Army.  Those  recommendations  were  submitted, 
but  were  disapproved.  I  assume  that  this  bill  is  the  bill  the  General 
Staff'  had  in  view  at  that  time,  but  I  really  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  it  is.     It  was  really  prepared  last  January. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Are  the  suggestions  now  made  by  the  Chief 
Signal  Officer  about  the  same  as  those  recommended  ttt  that  time 
to  the  General  Staff  ? 

Col.  Saltzman.  With  very  slight  modification.  We  made  a  slight 
modification  after  consultation  with  the  senior  officers  of  the  Signal 
Corps,  that  came  back  from  France,  but  those  modifications  are 
very  slight  and  only  pertain  to  a  man  or  two  in  different  organizations. 

The  Chairman.  The  suggestion  laid  before  us  by  the  Chief  Signal 
Officer,  Gen.  Squier,  as  to  the  personnel,  was  based,  of  course,  upon 
an  entirely  different  method  of  computation.     It  is  all  done   by 

Eercentages.  I  thought  at  the  time,  and  meant  to  have  spoken  to 
im  about  it,  if  we  prescribed  the  size  of  the  Signal  Corps  personnel 
on  the  basis  of  percentage  we  would  have  to  do  it  for  all  the  other 
branches  of  the  service,  and  I  am  wondering  whether  you  or  Gen. 
Squier — you  might  see  him  when  you  return — ^woulcf  send  us  a 
computation  of  the  necessary  personnel  in  actual  numbers,  based  on 
this  Dili. 

Col.  Saltzman.  This  data  which  he  turned  in  to  you  is  a  recom- 
mendation for  a  certain  number  of  officers  for  an  overhead  force 
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for  duty,  say,  at  department  headquarters,  at  depots,  at  schools, 
for  training,  etc.  Then,  in  addition  to  that,  his  recommendation  is 
that  for  every  division  in  the  Army,  there  be  a  field  signal  battalion, 
and  he  prescribes  the  proposed  strength  of  that  battalion. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  see  we  may  never  know  how  many 
divisions  there  will  be,  even  when  we  finally  legislate  on  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  Army.  I  do  not  believe  the  bill  will  specifically 
provide  that  there  shall  be  so  many  divisions. 

Col.  Saiitzman.  I  will  ask  to  have  that  done. 

Senator  Fletcher.  My  understanding  is  that  the  bill  contem- 
plat<»  20  divisions. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  it  is  not  in  the  bill.  That  is  really  for 
the  War  Department. 

Senator  Fletcher.  And  one  of  cavalry. 

Senator  Sutherland.  It  might  also  be  well  to  ask  for  specifica- 
tions on  the  personnel  based  on  different  sizes  of  the  Army. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Based  on  an  army  of  250,000  men,  and  based 
on  one  of  300,000  ? 

Col.  Saltzman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fletcher.  How  would  it  do  to  have  it  also  based  on  your 
own  judgment  as  to  what  should  be  required  for  peace  ?  Just  sup- 
pose, now,  you  were  to  figure  out  what  kind  of  a  Signal  Corps  you 
would  want  during  peace  times,  under  present  conditions  ? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  he  would  have  to  make  his  calculations 
somewhat  on  the  size  of  the  whole  army  ? 

Senator  Fletcher.  Yes;  he  could  do  that  too,  but  that  would 
give  us 

Senator  Sutherland.  That  would  give  us  what  his  idea  is  of 
what  the  size  of  the  Army  ought  to  be. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Yes,  give  us  both. 

The  Chairman.  As  much  as  I  admire  the  Signal  Corps,  the  Army 
is  not  going  to  be  built  on  the  size  of  the  Signed  Corps. 

Had  you  any  other  general  observations  about  tne  Signal  Corps 
or  any  portion  of  this  bill  ? 

Col  Saltzman^  The  Signal  Corps  before  the  war  purchased  and 
stored  and  issued  its  own  equipment.  This  practically  was  con- 
tinued up  until  a  short  time  before  the  armistice  was  signed.  Gen. 
Pershing  has  officially  reported  on  the  efficiency  of  the  Signal  Corps 
in  France  and  I  would  Ukc  to  state  that  the  efficient  work  which  the 
Signal  Corps  did  in  France  was  done  on  supplies  and  eauipment 
which  was  purchased  and  stored  by  the  Signal  Corps,  and  not  by 
the  division  of  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic.  The  Signal  Corps,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  war  consisted  of  two  sections,  the  aviation 
section  and  one  which  we  always  referred  to  as  the  Signal  Corps 
proper. 

Now,  so  far  as  supplies  and  equipment  of  all  kinds  for  the  Signal 
Corps  proper,  for  its  work  in  France,  were  concerned,  its  supply 
system  did  not  fall  down.  We  turned  over  about  60  per  cent  of 
our  functions  as  a  purchasing  agency  and  all  our  storage  functions, 
to  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  about  the  last  of  October,  1918, 
and  we  received  a  letter  from  the  Director  of  Purchase  and  Storage 
as  to  the  dBBciency  of  the  Signal  Corps  in  performing  those  functions. 
Since  that  time  the  efficiency  of  the  Signal  Corps  has  been  lowered 
by  the  fact  that  these  purcnasing  and  storage  functions  have  not 
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been  carried  on  as  efficiently  as  they  were  before.  Our  equipment 
and  supplies  are  very  largely  of  a  technical  nature.  We  have  found 
in  20  years'  experience  that  there  must  be  a  line  of  contact  between 
the  troops  in  the  field  that  use  this  equipment  up  from  the  puiv  . 
chasing  department  to  the  inspectors  who  are  in  the  factories  while  t 
that  material  is  being  made.  We  have  found  in  purchasing  radio 
equipment,  switchboards,  and  other  technical  apparatus,  that  there 
are  always  changes  to  be  made,  and  we  have  always  welcomed  those 
changes.  As  soon  as  you  stop  permitting  those  to  be  made,  you 
stifle  development  and  improvement.  Under  the  present  system,  I 
think  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  is  trying  to  make  purchase  a 
mechanical  operation,  and,  so  far  as  applies  to  the  technical  equip- 
ment used  in  the  Signal  Corps,  it  is  not  a  successful  system. 

As  far  as  storage  is  concerned,  we  knowpractically  nothing  to-day 
as  to  where  our  equipment  is  located.  We  know  that  considerable 
quantities  of  Signal  Corps  equipment  have  been  returned  from 
France,  but  as  to  where  it  is  and  as  to  its  condition  we  know  very 
little. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  not  find  out? 

Col.  Saltzman.  The  records  of  our  office  will  indicate  that  we  have 
made  many  attempts  to  locate  the  material  and  have  gotten  informa- 
tion from  rurchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  as  to  inventories  in  various 
storehouses,  but  we  do  not  believe  that  those  inventories  are  accurate. 
In  fact,  we  have  at  times  tried  to  do  more  than  our  duty  and  have 
been  able  to  locate  Signal  Corps  supplies  for  Purchase,  Storage  and 
Traffic. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Apparently,  then,  they  do  not  know  where 
these  things  are,  where  these  supplies  are  i 

Col.  Saltzman.  I  doubt  very  much  if  their  information  is  very 
accurate. 

Senator  New.  Of  what  does  that  equipment  consist  ?  What  has 
the  Signal  Corps  in  the  way  of  equipment  that  would  be  lost  in  such 
quantities  as  that? 

Col.  Saltzman.  Our  equipment  is  of  two  classes,  which  might  be 
called  technical  and  nontecnnical  equipment.  The  technical  equip- 
ment includes  everything  that  is  used  by  the  Army  in  transmitting 
information.  That  includes  various  types  of  radio  equipment,  tele- 
phone apparatus,  telegraph  apparatus,  cable  apparatus,  all  the  com- 
munication apparatus  that  is  used  by  the  Coast  Artillery  in  its  fire- 
control  systems.  We  also  handle  all  the  pigeon  equipment  of  the 
Army  ana  do  all  of  the  photographic  work  for  the  General  Staff. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Most  of  that  telegraph  and  telephone  and 
cable  equipment  apparatus  you  sold  over  there — you  dici  not  bring 
that  back,  did  vou  ^ 

Col.  Saltzman.  We  sold  a  very  large  amount  of  the  apparatus  we 
had  installed,  on  the  lines  which  we  had  built  in  France,  to  the 
French  Government,  for  85  per  cent  of  its  cost.     But  in  our  store- i 
houses  in  France  we  had  considerable  quantities  of  all  kinds  of^ 
apparatus  used  in  the  transmission  of  information,  and  we  know  that  i 
large  quantities  of  that  were  sent  back,  because  we  made  arrangements 
with  our  own  people  over  there  as  to  what  types  of  equipment  we 
wanted  back  for  training  purposes,  for  issue  to  the  Army,  and  we 
made  arrangements  about  the  repair  of  certain  types  of  apparatus 
and  their  return,  but  as  to  what  has  become  of  it  we  know  very  little. 
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Senator  Sutherland.  Have  you  much  equipment  on  this  side 
now,  including  that  which  was  brought  back,  that  could  be  termed 
surplus  ? 

Col.  Saltzman.  We  do  not  know,  because  all  that  is  in  the  hands 
of  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  not  asked  by  Purchase,  Storage  and 
Traffic,  or  the  proper  authority,  to  make  an  estimate  or  an  inventory 
or  a  list  of  the  stufF  you  want  to  keep  as  a  reserve  supply  and  that 
shall  not  be  declared  surplus  ? 

Col.  Saltzman.  We  have  at  times  been  called  upon  to  furnish 
such  data,  yes;  and  we  also  have  found  them  at  different  times 
starting  to  sell  things  that  we  did  not  want  sold.  An  officer  in  my 
department  to-day  told  me  that  while  in  New  York  he  found  that 
they  were  about  to  sell  some  multiplex  telegraph  equipment  which 
we  earnestly  wanted  to  keep  for  instruction  purposes.  It  could  not 
be  duplicated,  because  it  would  be  difficult  for  us  to  get  money  to 
purchase  that  again. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  going  to  save  it? 

Col.  Saltzman.  I  think  we  stopped  the  sale;  yes. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Does  Purcnase,  Storage  and  Traffic  undertake 
to  sell  stuff  on  its  own  responsibility  ? 

Col.  Saltzman.  I  think  some  board  or  commission  organized  under 
their  jurisdiction  does  that. 

Senator  Sltherland.  The  Director  of  Sales? 

The  Chairman.  He  is  directly  under- the  Secretary  of  War.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  the  different  bureaus  that  declare  things  surplus. 

Col.  Saltzman.  Well,  we  have  been  called  on  at  times  to  give 
certain  data  about  that,  but  I  am  quite  certain  we  have  found  an 
attempt  to  sell  things  that  we  did  not  recommend  sold. 

Senator  Sutherland.  The  system  must  be  very  incomplete  if 
they  would  undertake  to  sell  equipment  for  the  branch  of  the  service 
that  you  represent,  for  instance,  without  specific  information  as  to 
whether  you  needed  it  or  whether  you  did  not  need  it.. 

CoL  Saltzman.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Fletcher.  It  seems  to  me  quite  clear,  too,  that  the  Signal 
Corps  itself  ought  to  know  exactly  or  approximately,  anyhow,  what 
it  has  on  hand,  what  it  needs,  and  what  is  in  the  nature  of  surplus 
that  can  be  sold,  and  where  it  is.  It  seems  to  me  that  for  you  to  be 
able  to  run  your  own  establishment  you  ought  to  know  what  you 
have  on  hand  and  what  is  available. 

Col.  Saltzman.  It  is  very  difficult.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
Southern  Department,  along  the  Texas  border.  The  Signal  Corps 
to-day  is  operating  a  great  many  telephone,  telcOTaph,  and  radio 
stations.  The  Conmianding  General  of  the  Southern  Department 
looks  to  the  Si^al  Corps  U>  operate  those  installations  efficiently. 
He  holds  the  Signal  Corps  responsible  for  that  work.  Now,  when 
ye.  want  to  get  our  supplies,  we  have  to  ask  some  zone  officer  down 
in  that  part  of  the  country  to  issue  us  material  and  supplies.  That 
zone  oflScer  has  very  little  knowledge  of  this  equipment,  and  we  have 
W  a  very  serious  condition  of  affairs  existing  in  getting  necessary 
suppHes  promptly.  I  am  sure  that  the  records  of  our  office  show 
BBfny  instances  of  great  delay  and  inability  to  get  Signal  Corps  sup- 
plies and  material  fliat  we  are  ourselves  needing  at  our  stations  along 
the  border,  whereas  we  feel  that  there  are  large  quantities  of  that 
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equipment  and  material  in  the  United  States,  and  it  ought  to  be 
delivered  promptly.  Under  our  old  system  we  found  that  we  could 
efficiently  supply  the  Army  from  four  small  depots,  one  in  the  East, 
one  in  the  West,  one  in  the  North,  and  one  in  the  South,  We  do  not 
have  a  large  amount  of  equipment,  like  the  Quartermaster  Corps, 
but,  in  general,  our  equipment  is  rather  expensive.  It  requires 
technical  care.  When  vou  have  in  your  depots  such  eauipment  as 
radio  sets  and  storage  oatteries  and  switchboards,  you  nave  got  to 
have  caring  for  them  men  that  understand  them,  not  only  in  order 
to  take  care  of  them,  but  also  to  assemble  them  properly  when  you 
get  these  requests  for  such  equipment. 

Now,  when  you  turn  that  sort  of  equipment  over  to  the  depot 
officers  who  know  nothing  about  that  sort  of  thing — ^who  do  not 
know  what  a  retardation  coil  is  when  they  get  a  requisition  for  one-^ 
it  makes  it  very  difficult  and  slow  to  supply  troops. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  a  pity,  Colonel,  that  a  situation  of  this 
sort  should  exist,  and  it  seems  unreasonable  to  ask  Congress  to  regu- 
late the  management  of  such  a  business  like  proposition  as  storage 
by  law;  it  would  seem  that  the  Army  within  itself  could  operate  its 
own  storage  system  without  having  a  situation  such  as  you  have 
just  described  exist  at  all.  It  must  be  a  lack  of  team  work  or  refusal 
of  certain  elements  in  the  Army  to  consult  other  elements  in  the  Armv- 
I  thought  for  several  weeks  that  it  was  entirely  possible  for  the  prob- 
lem of  storage  generally  to  be  placed  under  the  general  supervision 
of  some  oiie  aepartment  or  branch  of  the  service,  because  it  was  so  in- 
timately related  to  traffic.  As  you  store  goods,  thus  do  vou  ship 
them,  or  as  you  unload  goods  thus  do  you  store  them,  and  the  things 
kind  of  go  together;  and  traffic  and  storage  have  always  seemed  to 
be  closefy  related  subjects.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  building 
and  handling  of  these  great  storage  depots  the  officer  responsible 
could  have  evolved  a  system  by  which  the  Signal  Corps  stun  should 
be  taken  care  of  in  the  way  required,  and  that  a  Signal  Corps  officer 
or  an  intelUgent  noncommissioned  Signal  Corps  man  could  be  placed 
in  immediate  charge  of  that  material  and  assist  and  direct  in  its 
loading  and  unloading  from  time  to  time. 

Senator  Sutherland.  And  keep  account  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  keep  account  of  it,  so  you  would  know  what 
you  had  in  storage  and  where  it  was  and  that  it  was  in  good  shape, 
and  when  one  of  your  officers  sent  to  the  storage  department,  or 
whatever  it  was,  for  the  stuff  he  needed  there  it  would  be,  and  the 
storage  department,  of  course,  intimately  association  with  traffic, 
would  ship  it  on  to  you.  Now,  why  must  Congress  proceed  to  cut 
all  these  knots  for  the  Army  ? 

Col.  Saltzman.  I  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  late  in 
October,  when  this  transfer  was  effected,  we  turned  over  the  actual 
personnel  that  was  operating  our  depots;  we  turned  over  the  actual 
personnel  that  was  purchasing  our  Signal  Corps  equipment  to  them. 

Senator  Sutherland.  October  what  year  ? 

Col.  Saltzman.  October,  1918.  This  personnel  worked  efficiently 
for  us. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  your  procurement  crowd  ? 

Col.  Saltzman.  Procurement  and  also  storage.  We  turned  ovei 
our  depots  complete,  with  the  personnel  that  was  operating  those 
depots  at  the  time  they  were  turned  over. 
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The  Chaikman.  What  has  become  of  that  personnel  ? 

CoL  Saltzman.  I  can  not  say  definitely,  but  I  have  gained  an 
idea  from  several  individuals  that  were  in  that  personnel  we  trans- 
ferred that  after  this  transfer  was  made  they  ratner  spread  this  per- 
sonnel out  throughout  their  big  organization  down  tnere.  That  is, 
instead  of  keeping  that  personnel  together  as  a  Signal  Corps  unit, 
they  took  a  man  who  had  been  buying  wire  for  us,  for  instance, 
outpost  wire,  a  special  type  of  wire  that  we  bought  in  enormous 
quantities  during  the  war,  and  put  him  over  in  a  wire  section  of 
r.  S.  and  T.  and  he  might  be  buying  barb  wire.  I  think  that  in  the 
depots  we  turned  over  there  were  changes  made,  and  other  oflScers 
pot  in  charge  of  the  depots,  but  I  can  not  say  that  authoritatively, 
because  they  got  out  of  our  charge,  they  were  out  of  our  control  and 
we  lost  touch  with  them. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Does  P.  S.  and  T.  use  your  depots  ? 

Col.  Saltzman.  Oh,  yes;  we  turned  over  everything  we  had — per- 
sonnel, records,  stock,  and  everything. 

Senator  Fletcher.  I  know  you  turned  it  over,  but  the  question 
is  do  they  actually  use  them  fo*  storing  your  material  ? 

CoL  Saltzman.  I  think  they  do.  They  turned  one  depot  back 
to  us  at  Fort  Wood,  N.  Y.,  in  New  York  Harbor,  because  tne  situa- 
tion as  to  certain  types  of  radio  equipment  got  so  acute  that  they 
handed  it  back  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  things  being  burned  ? 

Col.  Saltzman.  Well,  they  handed  it  back  to  us,  to  store  radio 
equipment,  to  repair  it  and  keep  it  in  order. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  object  to  a  centralized  control  of  storage 
for  the  Army  if  it  is  properly  conducted  'i 

Col.  Saltzman.  No,  sir;  but  in  a  large  depot,  such  as  a  depot  in 
the  vicinity  of  New  York,  for  example,  if  there  is  an  officer  oi  Pur- 
chase, Storage  and  TraflBc  there  in  charge  of  that  big  depot  and  he 
will  aUot  a  section  of  that  depot  for  the  storage  of  Signal  Corps 
equipment  and  supplies  and  allow  us  to  put  our  supplies  and  equip- 
ment in  that  space  under  our  own  personnel,  we  will  be  thoroughly 
pleased  with  that,  provided  he  will  allow  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  of 
the  Army  to  have  control  of  that  property.  But  if  that  property, 
80  stored,  has  to  be  under  the  control  of  some  outside  agency,  we 
do  not  recommend  that  system. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  issue  of  that  property  in  par- 
ticular ? 

Col.  Saltzman.  The  care  of  that  property  and  the  issue  of  it; 
yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  see  your  point  there,  and  I  do  not  see  why 
that  can  not  be  worked  out.  The  Army  ought  to  be  able  to  settle  a 
problem  of  that  sort. 

Senator  New.  The  point  is  a  very,  very  good  one,  an  excellent 
cue. 

Col.  Saltzman.  I  can  illustrate  that  by  an  example.  Here  is  an 
officer  serving  at  a  post  on  the  Texas  border.  He  puts  in  a  requisi- 
tion to-day  mr  a  jod  lot  of  Signal  Corps  supplies,  telephone  equip- 
ment, etc.  That  goes  under  the  system  of  to-day  to  a  zone  officer 
somewhere  in  Texas.  He  issues  what  he  can  of  that  requisition, 
under  the  present  system,  and  as  to  the  rest  of  it,  makes  what 
we  call  an  ''extract  requisition,"  which  goes  by  devious  ways  I 
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know  not  of  until  it  finally  gets  to  our  office.  It  is  simply  an  ex- 
tract, enumerating  certain  things  that  the  zone  officer  could  not 
supply  down  there.  Now,  we  do  not  know  what  the  rest  of  the  arti- 
cles were  on  that  requisition;  we  do  not  know  what  they  are  to  be 
used  for.  We  do  not  know  what  the  necessity  is  for  them.  There- 
fore we  are  blindly  forced  to  take  steps  to  get  those  articles  for  that 
man.  They  may  be  unnecessary.  It  may  be  that  they  will  not  fit 
into  the  installation.  If  not  in  stock,  it  may  be  that  something  we 
do  have  on  hand  will  do  just  as  well;  but  we  do  not  know  any  of 
these  things  because  we  have  no  information  with  this  little  extract 
requisition. 

Now,  if  you  will  let  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  control  those  supplies 
in  those  storehouses,  we  will  have  that  whole  requisition  come  to  us. 
We  will  then  know  the  work  going  on  at  that  place,  we  will  know  what 
will  fit  into  that  work,  and  we  will  know  what  we  have  on  hand.  If 
he  asks  for  an  article  not  in  stock  and  we  have  something  else  that 
will  work  just  as  well,  we  will  send  a  satisfactory  substitute  to  him 
and  get  it  all  to  him  promptly,  which  is  not  bemg  done  under  the 
present  system. 

The  Chairman.  You  heard  the  discussion  that  was  held  while 
Gen.  Squier  was  on  the  stand  as  to  the  feasibility  of  having  a  central 
supply  department  purchasing  things  that  were  common  to  two  oi 
more  services  ? 

Col.  Saltzman.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  no  objection  to  some  central 
agency  purchasing  standard  supplies  that  are  common  to  two  or 
more  agencies,  provided  it  will  efficiently  do  that  and  get  those 
things  to  the  right  place  at  the  right  time.  The  Signal  Corps  uses 
a  certain  amount  oi  nontechnical  equipment,  but  all  that  nontech- 
nical equipment  is  installed  with  and  in  connection  with  technical 
equipment.  I  have  in  mind  what  happened  at  Marfa,  Tex.,  where  we 
did  get  a  lot  of  technical  supplies  that  were  needed,  but  we  could 
not  get  our  nontechincal  supplies,  because  it  had  to  come  under  the 
present  system  from  a  numoer  of  different  storehouses  and  depots. 
Our  case  is  a  little  bit  different  from  that  of  a  big  corps  like  that 
Quartermaster's  Corps,  which  serves  all  the  Armv,  because  almost 
all  the  Signal  Corps  supplies  are  used  simply  by  the  Signal  Corps. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  is  economical  for  one  outside 
agency  to  everi  buy  the  few  nails,  shovels,  boards,  and  other  standard 
nontechincal  supplies  that  the  Signal  Corps  uses,  because  the  Signal 
Corps  use  them  in  connection  with  other  technical  stuff,  and  we  want 
all  our  supplies  for  an  installation  to  get  to  the  place  at  the  right 
time  and  at  the  same  time.  If  this  is  not  done  and  a  part  conies 
now  and  another  part  comes  later,  from  another  part  of  the  country, 
what  you  have  gained  in  a  little  economy  on  first  cost,  you  are  losing 
on  transportation  charges  and  delay.  In  general  I  would  say  that 
we  are  perfectly  agreeable  to  some  central  agency  buying  those 
tii  igs  which  are  common  to  two  or  more  services. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  observations  to  make  on  promotion 
by  selection  '^ 

Col.  Sai.tzman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  spent  yesterday  and  this 
morning  with  a  board  of  officers,  trying  to  decide  and  trying  to  pick 
out  a  certain  number  of  temporary  officers  to  be  retained  in  the  Signal 
Corps.  The  efforts  of  this  board  were  to  keep  the  best  officers  ana  let 
the  poorest  ones  go.    After  that  experience,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  not 
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in  favor  of  promotion  by  selection.  In  that  work  yesterday  and  today 
we  continually  came  to  the  names  of  officers  that  we  did  not  know.  We 
sent  for  the  records,  and  we  found  the  records  meager.  We  found  the 
records  in  many  cases  colorless,  and  we  had  great  difficulty  in  selecting 
those  officers.  Certain  officers  we  knew;  certain  officers  had  come 
under  our  observation,  and  it  was  easy  to  decide  as  to  them;  but  in 
the  case  of  that  unknown  officer,  who  is  way  down  at  El  Paso,  Tex.,  all 
we  had  about  him  was  a  sheet  of  paper.  We  found  it  a  great,  trying 
responsibilitv,  and  I  believe  that  is  the  situation  that  will  confront 
anv  board  tfiat  sits  to  pick  out  officers  for  promotion. 

iTie  Chairman.  Would  you  call  this  a  board  for  selection,  or  a  board 
for  elimination  ? 

Col.  Saltzman.  I  would  call  it  a  board  for  selection.  We  reallv 
selected  the  men  to  keep. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  could  have  those  men  come  before  you  if 
you  had  time  to  do  that  and  wanted  to  ? 

Col.  Saltzman.  Yes,  Senator;  but  we  had  to  have  these  names  re- 

£ort^  before  October  10.  Now,  if  we  had  unlimited  time  and  un- 
mited  money,  we  could  order  these  officers  up  here  and  look  them 
over;  but  we  "can  not  do  that  in  practice. 

Senator  Sutherland.  It  would  be  expensive  ? 

Col.  Saltzman.  It  would  be  expensive;  ves.  When  a  board  meets 
to  promote  officers  by  selection  that  same  thing  is  coming  up  time  and 
time  again.  Here  is  an  officer  that  nobody  on  the  board  knows,  and 
thev  have  nothing  but  a  brief  record  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  a  good 
deal  depends  on  who  wrote  that  piece  of  paper.  It  is  a  serious  propo- 
sition, on  account  of  the  effect  it  would  have  on  morale. 

Senator  Sutherland.  It  might  affect  a  man  in  the  Philippines,  or 
Panama,  or  anywhere  else  ? 

Col.  Saltzman.  Yes.  I  believe  this  trying  subject  can  be  met  by 
an  eUmination  system  which  will  5perate  and  a  graded  retirement  law. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Would  you  not  have  the  same  trouble  about 
elimination  ? 

Col.  Saltzman.  If  a  board  is  confronted  with  recommendations 
giving  the  names  of  13  or  14  or  15  men  recommended  to  be  elimi- 
nated, it  is  a  good  deal  easier  to  find  the  men  that  should  be  eliminated 
than  it  is  to  go  over  the  service  in  general  and  find  men  to  be  promoted. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  do  not  stand  for  an  absolute  seniority  rule  ? 

Col.  Saltzman.  I  do;  yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  With  the  process  of  elimination  added  to  it  ? 

Col.  Saltzman.  Yes;  weeding  out  the  unfit. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  happen  to  see  Gen.  Snow's  suggestion  for 
elimination  ? 

Col.  Saltzman.  I  do  not  believe  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  Gen.  Snow  submitted  a  little  draft  covering  that 
point  in  a  legislative  way.  As  I  remember  it,  he  suggests  that  when 
two  officers  senior  to  the  officer  in  question,  and  those  two  officers  being 
at  the  same  time  his  commanding  officers  in  the  unit,  recommend  that 
the  officer  in  question  be  eliminated,  then  those  recommendations  are 
forwarded  to  an  elimination  board,  and  only  in  that  way  can  a  board 
gain  jurisdiction  over  the  question:  but  the  elimination  must  be  rec- 
ommended by  two  of  a  man's  commanding  officers. 

Col.  Saltzman.  Yes,  sir;  and  a  system  based  on  that  plan  will 
work,  because,  as  I  said  before,  when  you  set  a  board  down  to  con- 
sider names  which  have  been  recommended  for  elimination,  that 
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board  can  pick  out  the  men  to  be  eliminated  easier  than  it  can  look 
at  the  whole  United  States  Army  and  try  to  pick  out  men  to  be 
promoted. 

Senator  Sutherland.  And  they  would  be  the  exception  ? 

Col.  Saltzman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fletcher.  What  are  your  views  about  universal  military 
training? 

Col.  Saltzman.  I  am  very  much  impressed  with  the  features  of  the 
bills  that  have  been  introduced  for  universal  training.  I  believe  that 
more  money  should  be  spent  on  universal  training  and  perhaps  less 
money  on  a  lai^e  Regular  Army. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Would  you  include  vocational  training? 

Col.  Saltzman.  I  would  not. 

The  Chairman.  For  lack  of  time,  I  suppose. 

Col.  Saltzman.  For  lack  of  time. 

Senator  Fletcher.  What  time  would  you  suggest — three  months 
or  six  months  ? 

Col.  Saltzman.  I  do  not  think  that  three  months  is  long  enough. 
Of  course,  I  am  a  Signal  officer.  The  soldier  that  I  have  most  to  do 
with  are  men  who  have  to  operate  technical  apparatus.  We  could  do 
nothing  with  those  men  in  tnroe  months.  No,  it  is  not  correct  to  say 
we  could  do  nothing,  because  we  could  do  a  great  deal;  but  we  could 
not  do  enough.  I  think  that  this  universal  training  idea  is  a  matter 
of  great  importance,  not  only  to  the  Army,  but  to  the  young  men  of 
the  country  themselves,  provided  that  system  is  put  in  force  by  men 
who  act  tactfully  and  do  not  antagonize  the  men  to  be  trained,  and  I 
believe  that  six  months  of  a  yoim^  man's  life  spent  in  this  training, 
say,  beginning  the  1st  of  April  of  the  year,  would  be  a  great  thing  for 
that  young  man. 

Senator  Fletcher.  As  the  young  men  are  called  into  training, 
would  you  give  them  the  right  to  say  what  branch  of  the  service  they 
would  enter? 

Col.  Saltzman.  I  would;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sutherland.  What  do  you  think  about  vocational  train- 
ing in  the  Regular  Army  as  a  means  of  attracting  enlistment  ? 

Col.  Saltzman.  There  is  probably  no  corps  in  the  Army  that  has 
greater  opportunity  to  do  that  than  the  Signal  Corps,  because  we  are 
a  vocational  training  institution.  For  the  last  20  years  we  have  been 
taking  young  men  into  the  Signal  Corps  and  keeping  them  one  enlist/- 
ment  and  turning  them  out  as  telegraph  operators,  radio  operators, 
cable  men,  photographers;  we  have  given  them  a  trade.  But  when 
I  said  I  was  not  in  favor  of  that  vocational  training,  I  am  rather  op- 
posed to  holding  that  out  as  an  inducement  for  a  man  to  come  and 
get  this  military  training. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  we  ought  to  promise  too  much 
in  that  respect  ? 

Col.  Saltzman.  I  do  not  think  we  should  promise  too  much,  and 
I  am  against  holding  out  too  great  inducements  for  a  man  to  come  and 
be  patriotic. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  referring  now  to  the  universal  training 
side  of  it  ? 

Col.  Saltzman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Not  to  the  Regular  Army  side  ? 

Col.  Saltzman.  No. 
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The  Chaibman.  The  Senator  was  asking  you  what  you  thought 
about  the  vocational  training  scheme  for  the  regular  Army,  which 
is  now  a  part  of  the  law. 

Senator  Sutherland.  And  which  is  being  advertised  over  the 
country  extensively  as  a  means  of  getting  enlistments  ? 

Col.  Saltzman.  As  I  said,  we  are  a  vocational  training  institu- 
tion in  the  Signal  Corps.  We  take  young  men  from  home  and  we 
turn  them  out  as  telegraph  operators  and  radio  operators;  we  give 
them  a  trade. 

"  The  Chairman.  How  are  enlistments  in  the  Signal  Corps  pro- 
ceeding? 

Col.  Saltzman.  Not  very  well.  We  are  authorized  in  the  Signal 
Corps  to  have  3,214  men,  and  to-day  we  have  enlisted  a  little  over  a 
thousand,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  recruit  separately  from  the  other  branches  ? 

Col.  Saltzman.  No,  sir;  although  we  have  been  making  a  special 
effort,  with  the  permission  and  authority  of  the  general  recruiting 
service. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  it  that  you  are  having  diflBculty  in  getting 
recruits  when  the  Signal  Corps  offers  these  speciS  advantages  % 

Col.  Saltzman.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  noncommissioned  officers  get  the  highest 
pay  of  any  noncommissioned  officers  in  the  Army,  do  they  not  ? 

Col.  Saltzman.  Yes,  sir.  Our  master  electrician  is  the  highest 
paid  noncommissioned  grade  in  the  Army. 

Senator  New.  Col.  Saltzman,  what  have  you  to  say  with  refer- 
ence to  the  matter  of  finance,  as  appUed  to  the  Signal  Oorps  ? 

Col.  Saltzman.  The  present  system  of  having  a  Director  of  Fi- 
nance managing  the  general  financial  affairs  of  the  various  depart- 
ments is  very  unsatisiactory  and  involves  a  dupUcation  of  personnel. 
All  rules  concerning  disbursements  are  matters  of  law  or  regula- 
tion by  the  Treasury  Department,  and  all  bureaus  of  the  War  De- 
partment must  obey  those  laws  and  regulations.  If  there  is  any 
special  uniformity  desired  in  the  matter  of  disbursings  or  contracts 
in  the  War  Department,  a  few  leaflets  by  the  Purchase,  Storage  and 
Traffic,  or  the  General  Staff,  would  produce  that  uniformity.  But 
to  have  another  central  agency  to  manage  these  finances  for  the 
various  bureaus  is  to  do  something  seemingly  unnecessary  and  is 
reouiring  a  duplication  of  personAel. 

In  our  office  we  have  found  that  this  financial  stat^nent  which 
comes  every  two  weeks  from  the  Director  of  Finance  is  but  a  very 
meager  bit  of  information  about  our  money.  The  Chief  Signal  Officer 
must  know  daily  about  allotments  and  about  the  state  of  those  allot- 
ments.    Otherwise  he  can  not  authorize  additional  expenditures. 

If  the  Director  of  Finance  had  his  office  near  our  office,  we  could 
nm  over  every  few  hours  and  look  at  his  books,  but  he  is  iq  a  different 
building,  and  therefore  we  have  to  keep  records  in  our  office  to  give 
us  thi^  information.  I  suppose  other  personnel  are  keeping  those 
same  records  in  Gen.  Lord's  office.  Suppose  we  purchase  somethihg 
in  our  office.  We  have  to  make  out  tne  vouchers  and  follow  those 
vouchers  up  to  the  point  where  the  disbursement  is  made.  In  other 
words,  we  make  a  check  of  those  vouchers.  We  send  them  over  to 
the  Director  of  Finance  and  he  makes  a  similar  check  of  thosB  same 
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vouchers.  I  can  not  see  under  the  present  regulations — ^regulations 
of  the  Treasurer  Department — ^where  much  is  to  be  gained  by  a 
separate  disbursing  office. 

The  Chairman.  Gen.  Lord  gave  us  some  interesting  testimonv  on 
that.  For  example,  he  states  that  under  the  old  system  in  New  1f  ork 
City,  there  would  be  five  disbursing  officers,  representing  five  pur- 
chasing bureaus,  and  a  man  who  had  money  coming  to  him  from  the 
Government  would  have  to  hunt  up  one  of  the  five,  but  to-day  he 
can  go  to  one  zone  finance  disbursing  officer  and  get  his  pay  right 
away. 

Col.  Saltzihan.  But  I  feel  certain  that  in  each  one  of  those  five 
bureaus  in  New  York,  that  since  they  have  transferred  their  finances 
to  Gen.  Lord,  they  have  built  up  a  new  section  in  their  own  offices  to 
keep  track  of  their  own  finances.  We  turned  over  to  the  Director 
of  Finance  all  our  books,  all  our  personnel,  and  all  our  records,  and 
we  have  had  to  go  and  get  another  officer  and  some  clerks  and  start 
new  accoimts  to  keep  track  of  our  finance.  I  have  no  doubt  the  same 
thing  occurred  in  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  done  that  because  you  are  required  by 
law,  practically,  are  you  not  ? 

Col.  Saltzman.  If  we  are  to  make  estimates  to  you  for  the  funds 
necessary  for  the  Signal  Corps  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  we  have  got 
to  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  what  we  did  with  those  funds  the 
year  before. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Can  you  not  get  that  from  the  Director  of 
Finance  ? 

Col.  Saltzman.  I  suppose  we  could  from  time  to  time,  but  we  would 
have  to  have  somebodv  to  take  that  duty,  go  to  the  directors'  records, 
make  copies,  and  study  them. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Gen.  Lord  stated  yesterday  that  he  fur- 
nished twice  a  month  to  the  different  bureaus  a  complete  statement 
of  the  state  of  their  finances. 

Col.  Saltzman.  He  does,  but  that  statement  contains  a  very  meager 
amount  of  information,  and  it  is  not  that  kind  of  information  I  speak 
of.  Suppose  a  certain  post.  Fort  Sill,  for  example,  should  ask  us 
to-morrow  for  $1,800.  Suppose  it  is  getting  along  toward  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year,  and  we  do  not  know  whether  we  have  $1,800  to  give 
or  not,  we  must  have  records  of  our  finances,  and  we  must  find  out 
if  we  have  the  money  available.  It  may  be  that  this  $1,800  was 
needed  for  a  very  laudable  purpose,  and  we  want  to  find  $1,800  for 
the  purpose.  We  find  that  by  going  over  some  other  allotments  we 
can  reduce  them  and  in  this  manner  give  Fort  SiU  the  $1,800.  We 
must  have  records  of  expenditures  on  these  allotments  to  do  that. 
If  our  money  was  imlimited,  we  would  approve  every  request  that 
comes  to  us,  but  in  the  Signal  Corps,  in  peace  times,  for  a  great  many 
years,  we  have  been  pinched  for  monev,  and  we  have  to  make  our 
appropriation  go  as  far  as  possible,  and  you  can  not  do  thaHunless 
you  have  the  ample  records  of  how  our  money  is  being  expended. 

Senator  Fletcher.  But  Gen.  Lord's  statement  was  that  yon  could 
get  that  statement  from  his  oflice  about  as  promptly  as  you  could  get 
it  from  your  own  ofiice. 

Col.  Saltzman.  Yes;  but  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  send  over 
there  and  get  into  his  office,  and  find  the  right  clerk  and  to  make  a 
copy  of  the  record,  and  then  to  come  back  to  the  office.     It  is  not  a 
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Juestion  of  ^doing  such  a, thing  once  a  week  or  once  a  month,  but  of 
oing  it  three  or  four  times  a  day,  and  it  would  be  rather  a  delaying 
process,  I  think.  I  have  the  greatest  possible  admiration  for  Gen. 
Lord,  he  is  a  very  able  man,  and  I  know  of  nobody  who  could  manage 
that  any  abler  than  he,  but  I  object  to  the  system. 

Senator  New.  Is  that  aU  that  you  wantea  to  say  on  that  subject, 
Colonel? 

Col.  Saltzhan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  New.  If  nobody  has  any  questions  they  care  to  ask  about 
the  bill  vmder  consideration,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  for  your  opinion 
of  what  is  known  as  the  New  bill,  No.  2693,  on  aeronautics. 

Col.  Saltzman.  Well,  Senator,  I  have  read  that  bill  very  carefully. 
I  think  it  is  a  very  good  bill.  I  think  it  shows  a  great  deal  of  study. 
I  believe  in  a  separate  Air  Service.  I  believe  that  the  Air  Service  is 
simply  in  its  infancy,  that  there  is  to  be  a  wonderful  future  develop- 
ment, and  that  that  development  is  to  involve  the  people,  various 
branches  of  the  Government,  other  than  the  War  Department  and 
the  Navy  Department.  I  believe  that  development  is  coming,  and 
I  believe  that  bv  the  formation  of  a  separate  Air  Service  to  manage 
aviation,  that  the  development  can  be  hastened.  I  am  very  much 
in  favor  of  the  separate  Air  Service. 

The  Chairman.  You  believe,  then,  that  it  would  be  practical, 
don't  you,  for  such  an  aeronautical  department,  to  assign  to  the 
Army  and  Navy  the  requisite  personnel  and  equipment  as  they 
miglit  want  for  the  Army  and  Navy  use  ? 

Col.  Saltzman.  Yes;  we  in  the  Signal  Corp^  organize  and  train 
different  organizations.  One  is  called  the  Field  Signal  Battalion, 
and  we  are  called  upon  to  furnish  one  of  the :e  battalions  to  each 
division  of  the  Army.  When  we  have  trained  a  new  battalion  we 
turn  it  over  to  the  division  commander,  we  say  good-by  to  it,  and  it 
is  then  up  to  the  commanding  general  of  the  ciivi^ion  to  use  it  as  he 
see^  fit.  I  see  no  reason  why  a  separate  Air  Service  should  not 
organize  the  aeronautical  units  and  turn  them  over  to  any  other 
agency  to  use. 

The  CuAiKMAN.  Certainly  to  give  them  the  elemental  training. 
Teaching  them  how  to  fly. 

Col.  Saltzman.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  do  not  approve  of  all  the 
little  features  in  that  bill.  There  are  points  in  that  bill  that  I  do 
not  believe  in,  but  I  do  approve  of  the  bill  in  general. 

Senator  New.  We  would  be  verj''  glad  now  to  have  you  point  out 
the  things  you  do  not  believe  in. 

Col.  Saltzman.  I  believe  there  is  too  much  rank  in  various  parts 
of  this  bill.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  there  is  a  provi-ion  in  this  bill  by 
which,  for  instance,  the  officers  of  the  Army  would  be  taken  over  into 
the  new  service  with  their  pre? en t  rank. 

Senator  New.  That  is  correct. 

Col.  Saltzman.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  inflated  rank  in  the  Army 
to-ilay,  and  in  creating  this  new  separate  Air  Service  you  would  be 
creating  a  new  and  very  important  and  powerful  organization.  We 
would  then  have  an  Army  and  a  Navy  and  an  Air  Servic  e.  I  think, 
in  the  intere-t  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  and  this  institution  in  gen- 
eral, that  there  ought  to  be  more  or  less  of  an  equality  about  rank 
between  officers;  that  is,  an  officer  in  the  Air  Servic  e  should,  in  general 
have  about  the  same  rank  and  pay  as  an  officer  in  the  Navy  that  has, 
had  an  equal  length  of  service. 
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There  are  several  similar  points ;  they  are  all  minor,  but  I  heartily 
approve  of  the  bill  in  general.  All  the  points  I  object  to  are  minor 
pomts,  such  as  those  I  nave  mentioned. 

I  notice  in  your  bill  that  the  Director  of  the  Air  Service  could  not' 
command  a  unit  unless  he  is  a  flying  officer.  A 

Senator  New.  He  must  be  a  nying  officer;  yes.  ^ 

Col.  Saltzman.  And,  therefore,  if  some  great  man,  like  James  J. 
Hill,  should  be  wanted  at  the  head  of  this  great  inustitution,  you  could 
not  have  him  because  he  would  not  be  a  flying  officer;  likewise,  your 
assistant  director,  you  could  not  pick  out  the  second  biggest  man  in 
the  United  States  because  he  is  not  a  flyer.  I  think  that  is  a  weakness 
in  the  bill.  ^ 

Senator  New.  I  think  that  both  of  those  are  very  fair  criticisms. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  more  questions? 

Senator  New.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

(Thereupon,  at  5  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned,  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  chairman.) 
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REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  ARMY. 


THUBSDAYi  OCTOBEB  9,  1919. 

United  Staixs  Senate, 
Subcommittee  on  Military  Affaibs, 

Washington^  D.  C, 
The  subcommittee  met  at  2.15  o'clock  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  the  call, 

m  the  committee  room,  Capitol,  Senator  James  W.  Wads  worth,  jr., 

presiding. 
Present:    Senators   Wadsworth    (chairman),    Sutherland,    New, 

Fletcher,  Thomas,  and  Chamberlain. 
The  Chaibman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order.    We  will  now 

hear  Col.  Palmer. 


i« 


8IATEMEHT  OF  COL.  JOHN  KcA.  PALMEB,  OENESAL  STAFF. 

TTie  Chairman.  Will  you  state  to  the  committee  your  assignments 
during  the  war? 

Col.  Palmer.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  I  was  a  member  of  the 
War  Plans  Committee  of  the  General  Staff.  Immediately  before  the 
war  a  special  committee,  consisting  of  three  other  officers  and  myself, 
prepared  a  plan  of  a  national  military  policy,  based  on  universal  mili- 
tary training.  This  plan  was  not  acted  on,  because  the  war  came  on 
just  at  that  time,  but  it  was  transmitted  to  Congress  by  the  Secretary 
of  War  without  comment  and  was  published  in  the  Congressional 
Secord  some  time  in  March,  1917.  This  plan,  however,  was  very 
detailed,  and  furnished  the  basis  for  the  actual  plans  for  organizin;^ 
the  war  Arm^ — that  is,  the  formation  of  the  National  Army,  and 
the  broad  pnnciples  of  policy  underlying  the  selective  draft. 

After  the  publication  of  that  plan,  as  a  member  of  that  same  com- 
mittee we  prepared  the  initial  plans  for  the  war.  When  Marshal 
Joffre  and  Mr.  Balfour  came  over  I  was  detailed  as  the  chairman  of 
t  committee  to  ascertain  from  the  officers  accompanying  these  gentle- 
men what  changes  would  be  necessary  in  our  organization  to  enable 
08  to  operate  in  the  European  theater  of  war.  These  conferences 
were  continued  for  some  time,  and  we  found  from  them  that  very 
material  modifications  would  have  to  be  made  in  our  organization. 

About  the  Ist  of  May,  I  was  detailed  as  a  member  of  a  committee, 
consisting  of  two  other  General  Staff  officers  and  myself,  to  draw  the 
plan  of  organization  for  the  first  expeditionary  division  to  be  dis- 
patched to  France.  This  organization,  of  course,  was  based  on  what 
we  had  ascertained  from  the  foreign  officers,  particularly  those  ac- 
companying Marshal  Joffre.    We  prepared  this  plan  and  included 
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in  the  plan  not  only  the  details  of  the  first  expeditionary  division  to 
be  sent,  but  also,  in  a  broad  way,  the  general  plan  from  which  the 
A.  E.  F.  developed.  Shortly  after  that  I  was  selected  by  Gen.  Per- 
shing to  go  on  his  staff  and  was  detailed  as  the  first  Chief  of  Opera- 
tions of  the  A.  E.  F.  I  went  to  France  with  Gen.  Pershing,  and 
(luring  the  time  thdt  I  was  in  the  Operations  Division,  we  completed 
the  final  tactical  organization  of  the  A.  E.  F.  We  also  prepared  the 
initial  organization  of  the  General  Staff  of  the  A.  £.  r^  and  under 
instructions  from  Gen.  Pershing  we  made  the  reconnaissances  that 
were  necessary  to  determine  what  the  general  strategic  field  of  opera- 
tions of  the  A.  E.  F.  should  be.  That  was  before  the  Training  Divi- 
sion of  the  General  Staff  of  the  A.  E.  P.  was  formed  as  a  separate 
division.  The  Operations  Division  prepared  the  general  training 
plans  for  the  A.  E.  F.,  including  the  general  plan  for  the  trainings 
of  additional  General  Staff  officers. 

I  went  on  sick  leave  for  two  months,  beginning  the  1st  of  Septem- 
ber, and  after  my  return  to  duty  I  was  on  duty  with  the  sdhool 
system  for  a  time ;  at  first  under  Gen.  Bullard  at  Lyons,  in  eonneetion 
with  the  training  of  Infantry  officers,  and  laJber  with  Gkn  McAndrew 
at  Langres,  particularlv  in  connection  witli  the  organization  of  the 
General  Staff  College  of  the  A.  E.  F. 

In  February,  1918, 1  was  sent  down  to  Italy  for  a  tin>e  as  a  member 
of  a  military  mission  there.  I  went  on  sick  leave  again  in  May,  1918, 
but  returned  to  duty  in  France  in  October  and  was  assined  to  eom- 
mand  the  58th  Infantry  Brigade  in  the  29th  Division.  This  brigade 
was  in  the  fighting  nortli  of  Verdun,  the  Meuse-Argottne  offeaeisive, 
taking  part  in  three  attacks  there. 

After  the  armistice  I  remained  with  this  brigade  until  Decesiber, 
when  I  was  ordered  for  temporary  duty  at  the  (%neral  Headquarters. 
I  returned  to  Washington  in  February  and  was  assigned  to  the  War 
Plans  Branch  of  the  General  Staff.    I  am  now  chief  of  ti^at  banaach. 

Senator  New.  You  are  a  graduate  of  the  Military  Academy? 

CoL  Pai-mbe,  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  New.  And  have  beeai  in  the  Army  all  your  adult  life  I 

Col.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAUtMAN.  Have  you  any  general  observations  ttf  make  about 
the  legislation  that  is  pending  before  us? 

CoL  Pauceb.  I  have  studim  the  three  prbcipal  pkusm  ^  Bulitary 
policy  now  before  Congress-^he  one  oontaiiied  in  the  War  Dq;ttrt- 
ment  bill;  th«  one  contained,  not  in  a  bill  but  as  outliiied  at  the 
hearing  of  Gen.  O'Ryan;  and  the  one  outUaed  in  i3m  Eabii'Ghaaprii^er- 
lain  bOl;  These  all  aim  at  eflfcablishiag  what  we  hav«  nevier  bad 
before,  a  military  wlicj  of  the  United  Statoa--and  before  eosuaeot- 
ing  on  any  one  of  uKise  three  plane,  Senator,  I  would  like  to  mentkm 
one  or  two  general  considerations  which,  in  my  epiiuon,  detenniae 
what  the  strength  and  form  of  any  military  esfcablisbment  should  be. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Col.  Palmes.  The  fij^  <]aest]on  is  what  is  the  measore  of  the  war 
stren^h/  The  next  question  is  what  should  be  the  ebe  of  the  peace 
establishment,  and  the  next  is  what  should  be  the  form  ef  inetitHtioii 
in  order  to  have  a  p^ce  estaUishment  that  will  develop  the  necessary 
war  strength.  I  thin^.this  war  has  demonstrated,  tiiat  so  long  as 
war  is  a  possible  contingency,  there  is  no  measure  of  ultimate  war 
strength  other  than  the  total  man  power  of  a  nation ;  and  that  the 
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military  policy  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  develop  all  or  any 
necessary  part  of  that  man  power  in  time  to  meet  any  given 
emergieiicy. 

Them  have  been  attempts  in  the  past  to  compute  a  nation's  war 
establishineiit  fi'om  a  consideration  of  other  powers  that  might  pos- 
^  siUy  be  enemies;  but  this  is  fallacious  in  prmciple.  The  very  ni'st 
raqaiFement  of  stoitegy  is  superior  numbers,  and  the  only  way  to  be 
aaured  of  approaching  that  as  soon  as  possible  is  to  be  prepared  to 
develop  the  total  man  power  if  necessary. 

For  ozan^Ie,  the  British  worked  up  a  very  elaborate  i>lan  of  plac- 
six  divisions  on  the  left  flank  of  the  French  army  in  the  event 

a  war  with  Germany.  Of  course,  it  developed  immediately  after 
tha  war  began,  as  Lord  Boberts  had  pointed  out,  that  the  only  real 
raaanure  to  meet  that  situation  was  uie  total  man  power  of  Great 
BritaiB.  And  her  ability  to  carry  out  the  proper  measures  when 
she  finally  saw  them  was  seriously  jeopardized  by  the  fact  that  in 
sending  the  six  divisions  to  France  she  lost  a  great  part  of  the  trained 
personnel  necessary  to  develop  the  total  man  power. 

I  think  that  the  same  principle  really  develops  from  the  history 
of  aD  of  our  great  wars.  In  the  Civil  War  we  ultimately  had  to  go 
to  the  total  man  power  through  the  draft.  In  the  War  of  1812  the 
avowed  object  of  the  war  at  that  time  was  to  capture  Canada.  It 
was  a  failure.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  conception  of  developing 
the  total  man  power  had  been  appreciated  at  the  time  of  the  Bevo- 
Itttion  it  would  have  terminated  that  war  very  much  sooner.  Of 
coarse,  in  the  recent  war  we  were  actually  developing  our  total  man 
power  at  the  time  the  hostilities  ended. 

Now,  when  we  come  to  the  measure  of  peace  strength,  the  time 
factor  comes  in.  Economy  demands  the  minimum  peace  establish- 
ment through  which  the  war  establishment  will  develop  in  sufficient 
tiine.  It  depends  a  good  deal  upon  the  frontiers  of  a  country — ^liow 
close  it  is  to  its  prospective  enemies.  Two  nations  having  the  same 
total  man  power  might  have  very  different  peace  establishments,  de- 
pending upon  the  difference  in  time  allowed  for  deployment  in  the 
two  cases.  I  believe  that  complete  preparedness  implies  capacity 
to  develop  all  or  any  necessary  part  of  the  man  power  of  the  nation 
in  time  to  meet  any  given  emergency,  and  that  this  can  be  assured 
onlv  tiirough  universal  military  training. 

When  we  come  to  the  question  as  to  the  form  of  military  institu- 
tions, I  think,  sir,  that  that  is  very  largely  a  political  question  and 
depends  upon  a  consideration  of  the  general  system  of  national  insti- 
tntiona.  There  are  two  types  of  armies  through  which  the  total  man 
power  may  be  developed.  One  is  the  professional  or  standing-army 
type.  In  tliis  the  man  power  is  drawn  into  the  army  very  largely  in 
the  lower  grades.  The  function  of  the  citizen  is  ordinarily  to  be  a 
private  in  war.  Beserve  officers  are  to  be  used,  but  ffenerajly  in  the 
lower  grades  and  in  subordinate  capacities.  Under  this  system 
A  leadership  in  war  and  conduct  of  preparation  in  peace  are  concen- 
trated  very  largely  and  necessarily  m  a  professional  class. 

This  is  the  system  of  continental  Europe,  the  system  that  Germany 
had  and  Austria  had  and  France  to  a  very  large  extent.  It  produces 
a  highly  efficient  military  system,  but  it  is  open  to  certain  serious 
political  objections.  In  such  a  country  intelligent  opinion  as  to 
military  policy  is  largely  concentrated  in  a  professional  class.   Under 
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such  a  system  the  people  themselves  are  competent  to  exert  only  ft 
limited  intelligent  influence  on  the  issues  of  war  and  peace.  Afl 
military  leadership  and  control  in  war  are  larp^ely  concentrated  in 
the  personnel  of  the  professional  military  establishment,  that  estab- 
lishment must  be  relatively  expensive  and  of  relatively  large 
dimensions  in  time  of  peace.  Under  such  a  system  only  the  brawn 
of  the  people  is  prepared  for  war,  there  being  no  adequate  provision 
for  developing  the  latent  military  leadership  and  genius  of  the  people 
as  a  whole.  The  evils  under  this  system  may  be  summarized  under 
the  term  militarism.  For  militarism  is  a  characteristic  of  a  particu- 
lar type  of  military  institution,  and  is  not  necessarily  inherent  in 
all  forms  of  preparedness. 

The  second  type  of  a  military  institution  is  a  citizen  army,  formed 
and  organized  in  peace,  with  full  opportunity  for  competent  citizen 
soldiers  to  rise  by  successive  steps  to  any  rank  for  which  they  can 
definitely  qualify,  and  with  specific  facilities  for  such  qualification 
and  advancement  as  an  essential  and  predominating  characteristic 
of  the  peace  establishment. 

An  army  of  this  type  has,  among  others,  the  following  advantages: 

First.  Military  leadership  is  not  exclusively  concentrated  in  the 
professional  soldier  class.  All  citizen  soldiers  after  their  initial 
training,  are  encouraged  to  develop  their  capacity  for  leadership  to 
such  an  extent  as  may  be  consistent  with  their  abilities,  their  tastes 
and  their  civil  obligations. 

Second.  As  the  war  army  in  this  system  is  identical  with  the 
organized  citizen  army  in  time  of  peace,  and  as  the  bulk  of  the 
officers  and  noncommissioned  officers  required  for  war  are  assigned 
in  peace  to  their  proper  places  in  the  citizen  army,  the  peace  estab- 
lishment of  professional  personnel  is  logically  reduced  to  a  determin- 
able minimum  required  by  certain  specific  purposes. 

Third.  As  the  bulk  of  the  leaders  of  the  citizen  army  are  included 
in  the  civil  population  as  a  whole,  an  intelligent  and  widespread 
public  opinion  is  provided  as  the  basis  for  the  determination  of  all 
public  questions  relating  to  military  affairs. 

Again,  as  the  war  army  is  identical  with  the  organized  citizen 
army,  all  plans  for  national  preparedness  are  simplified  into  dispo- 
sitions for  the  employment  of  a  specific  force  always  organized, 
always  at  war  strength,  and  always  prepared  to  function  under  tested 
mobilization  plans. 

Again,  as  the  war  army  is  identical  with  the  organized  citizen 
army,  all  plans  for  equipment  and  armament,  all  fiscal  arrangements, 
and  all  plans  for  the  development  and  control  of  war  industries  and 
the  precletermined  provision  of  the  necessary  personnel  therefor,  are 
definitely  associated  with  the  obvious  requirements  of  a  specific  fott^e 
of  definite  size  and  organization. 

Aj^ain,  as  with  an  organized  citizen  army  the  minimum  number  of 
soldiers  is  maintained  on  active  service  in  time  of  peace,  the  cost  of 
an  effective  war  establishment  under  such  a  system  is  necessarily 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 

And  finally,  as  all  our  great  wars  have  been  fought  in  the  main  by 
citizen  armies,  the  proposal  for  an  organized  citizen  army  in  time  of 
peace  is  merely  a  proposal  for  perfecting  a  traditional  national  in- 
stitution to  meet  modern  requirements  which  no  longer  permit  ex- 
temporization after  the  outbreak  of  war. 
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In  Studying  the  three  plans  of  military  policy  before  the  com- 
mittee,  I  consider  that  the  War  Depailmeut  bill  proposes  a  military 
institution  of  the  first  or  standing  army  type.  It  relies  essentinlly 
on  a  large  regular  army  and  proposes  universal  military  training 
primarily  as  a  means  of  providing  men  to  fill  its  lower  ranks  on  the 
;  ^outbreak  of  war.  It  does  not  provide  for  ah  organized  citizen  army 
and  does  not  provide  sufficient  training  to  prepare  the  young  men  of 
the  country  for  membership  in  such  a  force,  nor  does  it  provide  the 
adequate  facilities  not  the  organization  essential  to  the  full  develop- 
ment of  efficient  citizen  officers.  In  my  opinion,  the  War  Depart- 
ment bill  proposes  incomplete  preparedness  at  excessive  cost  and 
under  forms  that  are  not  ui  harmony  with  the  genius  of  American 
institutions. 

Senator  New.  May  I  interrupt  you  right  there? 

Col.  Palmer.  Certainly. 

Senator  New.  I  wish  you  would  tell  us  just  as  brietly  as  you  can 
something  about  the  War  Plans  Section  of  the  General  Staff,  how  it 
is  composed. 

Col.  JPalmzr.  There  is  a  War  Plans  Division  of  the  General  Staff, 
which  includes  several  branches.  One  of  them  is  the  War  Plans 
Branch  which  is  charged  with  the  preparation  of  plans  for  the  na- 
tional defense,  with  the  preparation  of  coast  defense  plans,  and  the 
plans  for  the  organization  of  the  Army. 

Senator  New.  That  is  it;  there  is  a  War  Plans  Branch  that  is 
charged  with  that  particular  duty? 

Col.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  New.  Did  the  War  Plans  Branch  of  the  General  Staff 
prepare  the  so-called  War  Department  or  General  Staff  bill  which 
this  committee  has  under  its  consideration! 

Col.  Palmer.  The  War  Plans  Branch  was  not  consulted  in  regard 
to  the  policy  underlying  that  bill.  It  performed  the  purely  minis- 
terial duty  of  working  out  the  details  of  the  policy  that  had  been 
laid  down. 

Senator  Netv.  What  is  the  opinion  of  the  War  Plans  Branch  of 
the  General  Staff  as  to  the  merits  of  this  bill? 

Col.  Palmier.  Tlie  War  Plans  Branch  at  various  times  nas  made 
recommendations  with  reference  to  military  policy,  and  I  think  I 
cnn  say  that  these  recommendations  invariably  embodied  these  ideas : 
rniversal  military  training,  an  organized  citizen  army,  and  the 
minimum  regular  establishment  necessary  to  carry  that  policy  into 
effect-  These  recommendations,  in  my  opinion,  are  diametrically  op- 
posed to  the  policv  outlined  in  the  War  Department  bill. 

Senator  New.  In  your  opinion  as  a  member  of  the  War  Plans  Sec- 
tion, how  should  a  plan  of  national  defense  be  prepared  in  order  to 
conform  to  the  General  Staff  act  of  1903? 

Col.  Palmer.  The  act  of  1903  created,  in  my  opinion,  Senator,  two 
entirely  distinct  agencies.  One  was  a  General  Staff  charged  with 
^^e  duty  of  preparing  plans  for  the  national  defense  and  for  the 
mobilization  of  the  land  forces  of  the  United  States.  That  was  pro- 
vided in  the  second  section  of  the  act.  In  the  fourth  section  of  the 
act  it  created  a  new  supervising  agency  in  the  person  of  the  Chief 
of  Staff.  In  my  opinion  a  plan  of  military  policy  is  the  preliminary 
plan  of  national  defense,  and  I  believe  that  the  General  Staff  was 
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the  agency  created  by  Congress  to  prepare  snch  a  plan.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  Secretary  of  War  or  the  President  or  the  Con- 
gress should  necessarily  adTopt  that  plan,  but  as  it  can  be  carried  into 
effect  only  through  the  action  of  Congress,  it  is,  in  my  opinon,  the 
necessary  intent  of  that  law  that  that  plan  should  be  submitted  to 
Congress  unmodified,  but  with  such  concurrence  or  nonconcurrence 
and  reasons  therefor  as  superior  officers  might  choose  to  attach  to  it. 

Senator  New.  Well,  was  that  the  procedure  in  the  preparation  of 
the  bill  under  consideration  was  that  followed  at  all. 

Col.  Palmer,  No,  sir. 

Senator  New.  Tell  us  what  the  procedyre  was,  in  the  preparation 
of  this  bill,  if  you  can. 

Col.  Palmer.  I  had  not  returned  from  Europe  when  this  bill  was 
first  prepared ;  but  instructions  were  issued  to  the  War  Plans  Divi- 
sion to  assume  a  military  policy  with  a  permanent  establishment  of 
about  500,000  men,  organized  into  20  Infantiy  divisions  and  1 
Cavalry  division,  formmg  5  army  corps  of  4  divisions  each,  and 
the  War  Plans  Division  was  instructed  to  prepare  the  Tables  of  Or- 
ganization and  the  details  of  organization  under  that  policy. 

Senator  New.  In  other  words,  the  policy  was  defined  and  you 
simply  were  told  to  prepare  a  coat  to  fit  it? 

Col.  Palmer.  To  worK  out  the  details;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  New.  Yes ;  to  work  out  the  details.  Colonel,  I  want  to  ask 
you  another  question.  During  the  last  session  of  Congress,  probably 
along  in  February  last,  I  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Senate  providing 
for  a  system  of  military  training.  At  the  time  I  introduced  that 
bill  I  said  in  introducing  it  that  I  presented  it  at  that  time  in  order 
that  it  might  be  referred  to  the  General  Staff  for  study  and  for  a 
report  to  this  committee  at  the  early  convenience  of  the  War  Plans 
Branch  of  the  General  Staff.  Subsequently  the  bill  was  referred  by 
this  committee  to  the  General  Staff.  No  report  has  ever  been  made 
to  the  committee  so  far,  but  I  would  like  to  ask  of  you  if  the  bill  was 
submitted  to  the  War  Plans  Branch  and  if  any  study  was  ever  mado 
based  on  it? 

Col.  Palmer.  A  letter  from  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  the  Senate  bill  known  as  the  New  biU — I  do  not 
rememoer  the  number  of  the  bill 

Senator  New.  You  are  referring  to  the  same  bill  that  I  am. 

Col.  Palmer  (continuing).  Was  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  as 
I  remember  it,  requesting  that  the  General  Staff  make  a  report  on 
that  bill,  and  on  the  subject  of  universal  military  training  in  general. 
I  was  a  member  of  the  committee  to  which  that  letter  was  referred. 

Senator  New.  Will  you  please  tell  us  if  you  can,  if  it  is  not  incon- 
sistent, who  composed  that  committee? 

Col.  PAL3IER.  I  was  the  chairman  of  it.  Col.  Allen  J.  Greer  of  the 
General  Staff  was  another  member,  and  Col.  Tenney  Ross  of  the 
General  Staff  was  a  third  member.  They  are  both  of  them  on  duty 
now  at  the  General  Staff  College. 

Senator  New.  Now  you  may  proceed  if  you  will. 

Col.  Palmer.  This  committee  realized  that  the  adoption  of  uni- 
versal military  training  would  completely  modify  and  determine  the 
•  character  of  our  military  policy,  and  it  prepared  a  general  statement 
of  military  policy  under  tlie  assumption  of  universal  military  train- 
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iif  and  submitted  it  with  the  recomineiidation  tiiat  it  be  approved 
in  principle,  so  that  a  detailed  plan  could  be  worked  oat.  This  pre- 
linmarj  paper,  outlining  the  policy  as  a  whole,  but  not  ^ing  into* 
mimte  details  of  organization,  was  forwarded  by  the  chief  of  the 
War  Plans  Division. 

Smator  Nkw.  Forwarded  to  whom  ? 

da  Pauoer.  The  Chief  of  Staff.  And  scnne  time  in  April  the 
oommittee  was  informed  that  its  proposal  waa  disapproved  and  wa» 
mstmcted  to  base  all  plans  on  the  500,000  Army  plan. 

Senator  Nxw.  Could  you  produce  for  the  committee  the  recom- 
mendations  that  were  made  &j  the  war  plans  section  at  that  time! 

Col.  Palmer.  No.  sir;  I  do  not  think  1  could  do  that. 

Senator  New.  Tne  committee  would  have  to  get  that  from  the 
Chiefof  Staffif  atall? 

Col.  Palmer.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir;  or  the  Secretarjr  of  War.  I  do 
not  think  I  could  submit  a  document  of  that  kind,  sir. 

Senator  New.  Well,  I  presumed  not.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  suggest  that  this  committee  make  a  request  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  that  those  recommendati<ms  be  submitted  to  the  committee  for 
oar  inspection. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  objection? 

Senator  Fletcher.  What  was  the  idea  of  the  war  plans  section  of 
the  General  Staff,  Colonel,  with  reference  to  iht  minimum  size  of  the 
standing  or  Regular  Army? 

Col.  r ALMER.  In  that  paper,  sir  ? 

Senator  Fletcher.  No  ;  you  spoke  about  three  things  you  kept  in 
mind. 

Col.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Senator  Fletcher.  And  one  of  them  was  the  minimum  size  of  the 
B^lar  Army.  I  was  curious  to  know  what  you  had  in  mind,  what 
number  you  had  in  mind. 

Col.  Palmer.  That,  Senator,  was  only  indicated  approximately, 
because  if  this  paper  had  been  approved  in  principle  we  would  have 
worked  it  out  minutely;  but  I  think  that  a  total  of  about  280,000 
would  certainly  accomplish  all  the  necessary  objects,  and  that  in  the 
actual  operation  of  the  system  that  number  might  be  materially  re- 
duced in  time. 

Senator  Fletcher.  That  many  oflScers  and  men  ? 

Col  Palmer.  Enlisted  strength,  sir ;  about  21,000  officers  would  be 
required. 

Senator  New.  That  would  mean,  then,  approximately  800,000  of- 
ficers and  men  I 

Col.  Palmer.  Well,  ultimately  less  than  that;  but  just  how  much 
IfiSB  would  depend  on  quite  a  number  of  undetermined  conditions. 

Senator  Fletcher.  The  280,000  included  the  21,000  officers? 

Col.  Palmer.  No,  sir.  It  might  under  the  operation  of  the  plan  be 
reduced  materially  below  that,  depending  very  largely  on  the  actual 
ffliccess  of  the  citizen  army. 

Senator  New.  Just  one  other  question.  Have  there  been  any  other 
occasions,  and  if  so  how  many,  when  the  War  Plans  Board  of  the 
General  Staff  has  made  any  recommendations  relative  to  a  military 
policy  based  on  universal  training? 

Col.  Palmer.  The  Chief  of  Staff,  Gen.  Scott,  recommended  a 
policy  of  universal  military  training  in  the  fall  of  1916,  and  it  was 
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after  that  that  we  made  the  plan  that  I  have  already  referred  to. 
That  is  the  prewar  plan  which  was  published  in  the  Congressional 
Eecord  some  time  in  March,  1917.  Then,  later,  the  General  Staff,  at 
Gen.  Pershing's  headquarters,  without  instruction  from  him,  as  I 
understand  it,  prepared  a  plan  based  on  the  same  general  idea  but 
calling  for  a  smaller  regular  personnel  than  the  original  plan,  and 
for  certain  other  simplifications  due  to  our  increased  experience  in 
the  war.  I  saw  that  plan  just  before  I  left  France,  in  December  and 
January.  It  was  prepared,  I  presume,  for  the  action  of  Gen.  Persh- 
ing, but  Gen.  Pershing  did  not  act  on  it,  I  think  primarily  because 
he  had  not  been  called  on  for  a  recommendation  of  that  character, 
and  also  because  at  that  time  he  had  not  been  able  to  go  into  it  in 
detail.    I  do  know  that  it  had  not  been  approved  by  him. 

The  Chaibman.  That  was  prepared  by  Gen.  Fiske  in  G-5,  was 
it  not  ? 

Col.  Palmer.  It  was  originally  prepared  there,  but  but  circulated 
through  the  General  Staff  of  the  A.  E.  F.  and  was  not  unanimously 
concurred  in ;  but  it  was  similar  in  form  to  the  General  Staff  plan  of 
1917.  Then,  again,  the  basic  outline  of  a  plan  was  drawn  when  the 
General  Staff  considered  the  New  bill. 

Senator  New.  No  action  on  any  of  these  recommendations  was  ever 
taken? 

Col.  Paoier.  No  ;  none  so  far  as  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  might  proceed  with  your  statement.  You 
had  covered  a  discussion  of  the  large  standing  professional  army, 
and  you  were  about  to  proceed,  I  think,  to  the  discussion  of  the 
others? 

Col.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  other  two  plans  before  this  committee — that  is,  the  one  out- 
lined in  Gen.  O'Ryan's  hearing  and  the  one  outlined  in  the  Kahn- 
Chamberlain  bill,  both  propose  a  military  system  of  the  citizen  army 
type.  In  my  opinion  they  are  both  highly  constructive  propositions 
and  essentially  sound.  There  are  certain  details  which  I  believe 
should  be  corrected.  But  there  are  certain  things  about  this  discus- 
sion of  a  citizen  army  that  in  my  opinion  have  not  come  into  the 
hearing  at  all.  That  is,  just  how  it  should  be  formed,  how  it  ought 
to  be  organized,  and  what  it  ought  to  aim  at.  Before  discussing 
those  plans  in  detail  I  would  like  to  present  some  views  on  that  sub- 
ject, because  I  have  given  a  good  many  years  of  my  life  to  the  study 
of  that  question,  both  on  the  General  Staff  and  as  an  individual. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  you. 

Col.  Palimer.  The  main  feature  of  the  military  establislmient  of 
the  United  States  in  my  opinion  should  be  a  trained  citizen  army 
organized  territorially  in  divisions,  army  corps  and  field  armies,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  permit  immediate  mobilization  in  the  event  of 
emergency. 

In  the  initial  organization  of  this  force  the  charter  members 
should  be  those  veterans  of  the  great  war  who  volunteer  to  enter  a 
unit  of  the  citizen  army  whose  territorial  allocation  includes  their 
place  of  residence.  This  force  should  be  perpetuated  by  universal 
military  training. 

Every  young  man  should  imdergo  military  training  for  not  less 
than  six  months  and  after  such  training  he  should  enter  an  orcraniza- 
tion  of  the  citizen  army  and  should  be  a  member  thereof  for  five 
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years,  after  which  he  should  pass  to  the  unorganized  reserve  unless 
after  due  qualification  he  elects  further  service  in  the  citizen  army 
ts  an  officer  or  noncommissioned  officer.  The  organized  citizen  army 
diould  be  mobilized  for  inspection  and  team  training  for  a  short 
period  of  about  two  weeks  each  year. 
A  During  this  mobilization  period,  maneuvers  and  terrain  exercises 
should  be  provided  on  a  sufficient  scale  to  test  the  effectiveness  of 
mobilization  plans  and  the  capacity  of  commanding  officers  and  staflf 
officers.  Battalions  and  regiments  generally,  and  in  populous  re- 
gions brigades,  can  be  concentrated  by  marching. .  Corps  and  di- 
visional maneuvers  should  be  provided  from  time  to  time  when  ap- 
propriations permit  the  necessary  transportation.  When  and  where 
circumstances  do  not  permit  the  concentration  of  large  units  the  ca- 
pacity of  liigher  commanders  and  staffs  can  be  effectively  tested  by 
appropriate  terrain  exerises. 

All  private  soldiers  who  are  graduates  of  the  training  system 
should  be  required  to  attend  at  least  two  annual  mobilizations  during 
their  period  of  prescribed  membership  in  the  organized  citizen  army. 
Officers  and  noncommissioned  officers  should  be  required  to  attend  all 
such  annual  mobilizations  except  when  excused  by  competent  mili- 
tary authority.  All  original  vacancies  in  commissioned  and  noncom- 
missioned officer  grades  in  the  organized  citizen  army  should  be  filled 
by  the  appointment  of  veterans  of  the  war  in  civil  life  and  by  detail 
from  the  Regular  Army.  In  making  such  initial  appointments  for- 
mer veterans  of  the  war,  whether  in  the  National  Guard,  the  National 
Army,  or  the  Reserve  Corps,  should  be  eligible  to  appointment  in 
any  grade  not  above  the  highest  grade  held  by  them  with  credit  dur- 
ing the  war  and  in  a  unit  of  their  proper  arm  of  the  service  whose 
territorial  allocation  includes  their  place  of  residence.  Their  subse- 
quent promotion  should  be  after  such  examination,  including  prac- 
tical tests  at  the  annual  maneuvers  or  elsewhere,  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  President. 

The  annual  six  months'  training  course  should  be  conducted  by 
a  thorouglily  trained  corps  of  officers  and  noncommissioned  officers 
detailed  or  selected  from  the  Regular  Army  i\nd  supplemented  to 
such  extent  as  may  be  practicable  from  citizen  officers  and  noncom- 
missioned officers  who  voluntarily  accept  active  service  for  such  tem- 
porary but  sufficient  periods  as  may  be  necessary. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  necessary  continuous  administration 
of  the  organized  citizen  army  in  the  intervals  between  annual  mo- 
bilizations, each  unit  of  the  organized  citizen  army  should  be  pro- 
vided with  a  small  skeleton  staff  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  detailed 
from  the  Regular  Army. 

Officers  and  noncommissioned  officers  of  the  citizen  army  should 
be  eligible  for  promotion  to  any  grade  for  which  they  are  able  to 
qualify  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  President  and  for 
assignment  to  any  duty  in  the  Military  Establishment  appropriate  to 
^Uieir  rank  except  such  duties  in  time  of  peace  as  obviously  can  not 
^»  performed  by  persons  not  continuously  on  active  service.  All 
offices  in  the  Military  Establishment  requiring  the  services  of  persons 
continuonsly  on  active  duty  should  be  filled  by  detail  from  the  Reg- 
ular Army  or  from  qualified  citizen  officers  and  men  who  voluntarily 
accept  active  service  for  such  sufficient  continuous  periods  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  regulations.    Officers  and  men  of  the  citizen  army  while 
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on  active  duty  should  receive  the  pay  and  allowances  of  their  proper 
grades  in  the  Begular  Army. 

No  regular  or  citizen  omcer  should  be  assigned  to  the  command 
of  any  tactical  unit  until  he  has  affirmatively  demonstrated  his  ca- 
pacity to  maneuver,  command  and  administer  such  unit  under  such 
practical  test  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  President.  ^ 

Segular  officers  assigned  to  duty  in  the  citizen  army  should  be 
assigned  in  their  actual  grades  or  in  temporary  advanced  gnides  ap- 
propriate to  and  durinff  the  continuance  of  such  assignment. 

In  time  of  war  all  omcers  of  tbe  military  establishment  should  be 
pooled  and  assigned  either  in  command  of  troops  or  on  staff  duty 
according  to  their  tested  qualifications  and  in  grades  for  which 
they  have  been  or  may  be  tested  under  regulations  to  be  preseribed 
by  the  President. 

The  organized  citizen  army  should  include  an  organized  harbar 
defense  corps  at  full  war  strength,  with  ample  replacements  as  well 
as  a  territorial  field  army  organized  in  divisions,  corps  and  field 
armies.  With  16  training  centers  located  with  proper  reference  to 
the  distribution  of  military  population,  each  such  training  center 
should  generate  and  maintain  the  personnel  for  an  army  corps  of 
two  or  three  divisions.  The  commander  of  this  army  corps, 
provided  with  a  proper  staff,  should  command  the  army  corps  and 
should  be  responsible  for  all  military  activities  within  his  corps  area. 
In  the  initial  organization  of  each  army  corps  its  component  units 
should  be  given  the  designation  of  previously  existing  local  military 
units,  having  historic  records  in  former  wars,  in  so  far  as  this  can  be 
done  without  defeating  the  primary  objects  of  correct  military 
organization  and  the  localization  of  homogeneous  tactical  units. 

Upon  mobilization  of  the  army  corps  in  war  the  corps  training 
center  will  continue  its  training  function  with  the  view  of  main- 
taining the  supply  of  trained  replacement.  If  the  period  of  member- 
ship in  the  organized  citizen  army  be  fixed  at  five  years,  each  corps 
area  will  be  able  immediately  to  mobilize  a  complete  army  corps  at 
full  strength  and  to  fill  its  replacement  depots  with  trained  replace- 
ment and  will  have  sufficient  surplus  strength  in  trained  officers  and 
men  to  form  such  new  and  untoreseen  organizations  as  any  par- 
ticular military  situation  may  require  even  after  necessary  exemp- 
tions for  war  industries  have  been  determined.  The  corps  area  with 
its  territorial  units  and  its  training  center  thus  becomes  a  continu- 
ously functioning  machine  through  which,  if  necessary,  the  entire 
man  power  of  the  nation  can  be  mobilized  promptly,  effectively  and 
economically. 

Now,  whether  such  a  force  as  that  is  practicable  depends  on 
whether  citizen  soldiers  can  be  trained  to  perform  the  functions  de- 
manded of  them  under  that  system.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
question  about  the  feasibility  of  doing  that  if  the  citizen  army  is 
actually  organized.  If  it  is  not,  of  course,  there  will  be  no  effective 
machinery  for  making  the  necessary  tests.  .   .      ^ 

Senator  Fletcher.  That  plan  means  not  only  universal  training  ^ 
but  universal  compulsory  service? 

Col.  Palmer.  No,  sir,  it  is  a  universal  oblijration  to  serve  in  the 
event  of  war,  but  no  service  except  for  training  purposes  in  time 
of  peace,  no  attendance  except  for  training  purposes. 
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Senator  Flexcheb.  You  oblige  them  to  r^oaain  in  the  service 
four  or  five  years,  subject  to  assembling  each  year  so  many  weeks? 

Col.  Palm£b.  Well,  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  any  of  them  to 
attend  more  than  twice.  The  unit  a  man  belongs  to  would  assemble 
annually  but  the  individual  private  soldier  would  only  have  to 

•attend  twice.  Of  course  the  men  who  voluntarily  aoeept  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  officers  would  voluntarily  attend  in  order  to  qualify 
then^olves  for  promotion. 

Senator  FiiErcHi».  Thai  is  not  ooinpulsory  ? 

Col.  Palmsb.  No,  sir,  that  would  not  be  compulsory. 

Thft  Chaibmak.  And  you  would  make  the  maneuvers  that  are 
held  during  the  four  or  five  years  of  their  training  a  continuation 
of  their  traming? 

CoL  Palmes.  Absolutely.    There  would  be  no  service  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  have  those  reserve  units  subject 
to  call  for  any  military  purpose? 

Col.  PAUfER.  Except  when  a  sufficient  emergency  is  designated  by 
Congress. 

The  Chaisman.  How  about  riot  duty? 

CoL  Palmes.  I  should  think,  sir,  that  it  would  be  very  much  bet- 
tar  to  have  a  separate  force  for  that  purpose. 

The  Ghaibmak.  Of  course  that  would  not  be  lor  training  pur- 
poses, that  would  be  a  military  purpose? 

CoL  PAiatESB.  Yes. 

The  CwATBMAN.  And  would  involve  the  element  of  oonoipulaory 
military  service? 

Col.  JpAiaos.  That  would  be  a  question,  it  seems  to  me,  for  each 
State  to  determine  for  itself,  that  is,  what  particular  forces  it  re- 
quired-  

Hw  Ohazkmak.  Do  you  remember  Gen.  O'Byan^  suggestion  on 
tbatt 

CoL  Palmsk.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Ghajbmav.  Of  course  his  suggestion  involves  the  use  of  this 
tnined  ettiwn  army  for  military  purposes  in  tinne  of  peaee,  by  com- 
pakioiil 

GoL  PAiaaiL  Yes.  I  would  be  gUd  to  go  into  that  now,  but  I 
Mtendad  to^  into  it  lator. 

The  Obaikman.  Yo«  mjur  go  on  in  your  own  wav. 

CoL  Paijok.  But  I  thuB^  this  particular  point  shout  the  qualifioa- 
tioB  of  eitiwn  officecs  is  really  the  crux  of  this  whole  question.  It 
iH  dcpeods  cm  tint.  The  primary  thinji  is  thst  they  must  be  ef- 
icMMt,  and  I  believe  tb«t  tm  determination  of  effioiene;^  is  purely  a 
^■BBtiop  at  fact  If  a  Bian  alleges  he  is  a  major  of  infantry  jrou 
cut  determine  it  in  precisely  the  same  wav  tibat  you  can  determine 
whether  an  alleged  chaofiMir  is  really  a  chauffeur.  Let  him  try  it 
in  the  praeenee  of  eompetent  judges.  That  has  been  the  practice 
sbroad,  and  it  is  thoitra^ghly  feseibk.  And  the  same  test  ought  to  be 
I  J|Mn>Ued  to  regular  officers  and  citizen  officers.  If  a  man  is  a  can- 
^oaste  to  oommand  a  battalion  of  infanby,  say,  if  you  take  him  with 
the  battalion  of  infantry  under  a  competent  umpire,  and  give  that 
VDpire  oonttol  for  five  or  six  days,  with  the  necessary  complete 

transportation 

.    Senator  StmnBRLANi).  Do  you  mean  the  umpire  or  the  candidate? 
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Col.  Palmer.  The  umpire.  And  then  let  the  umpire  give  that 
man  a  continuing  situation  for  six  days,  simulating  war  conditions, 
requiring  him  actually  to  administer,  maneuver  and  march  that  bat- 
talion, you  will  have  a  test  that  will  determine  that  question  of  fact 
as  closely  as  it  ever  can  be  determined  in  time  of  peace. 

Whether  a  man  is  a  regular  officer  or  a  citizen  officer  he  should  not^ 
be  assigned  to  command  nxij  unit  until  his  capacity  to  command  it^ 
has  been  demonstrated,  and  if  his  capacity  to  command  it  has  been 
demonstrated  then  he  should  not  be  arbitrarily  restricted  to  any 
particular  rank  merely  because  he  is  a  reserve  officer  or  a  citizen 
officer.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  and  interested  cam- 
ouflage on  that  subject.  It  is  purely  a  question  of  fact.  There  is 
nothing  in  our  history  that  justifies  the  presumption  that  all  regular 
officejs  are  competent  to  command,  and  there  is  nothing  in  our  his- 
tory that  justifies  the  presumption  that  no  citizen  officers  are  capable 
of  rising  to  high  command.  There  have  been  many  men  with  natural 
military  leadership — Cromwell,  Forrest,  Logan,  and  many  other 
instances  I  might  mention.  With  the  organized  citizen  army  you 
would  discover  such  men  in  time  of  peace,  and  put  them  in  their 
proper  places,  and  multiply  their  number  as  much  as  you  can. 

So  it  seems  to  me,  in  a  complete  scheme  of  National  preparedness, 
that  feature,  above  all  others,  should  be  developed.  We  should  de- 
velop the  natural  leaders  in  the  citizen  soldiery.  We  would  find  a 
great  many  of  them  among  the  millions  that  would  pass  through 
that  system  in  the  course  or  time  if  we  have  universal  training,  and 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  about  the  practicability  of  it. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Where  is  the  place  for  your  National  Guard 
there? 

Col.  Palmer.  In  my  opinion,  sir,  the  National  Guard  should  go 
into  that  organized  citizen  army.  I  commanded  a  National  Guard 
brigade  in  the  fighting  north  of  Verdun,  and  it  had  severe  fighting. 
I  talked  to  a  great  many  of  my  officers  on  this  question,  and  that  was 
the  opinion  of  most  of  them  I  talked  to.  If  we  had  an  organized 
citizen  army  under  Federal  control,  that  is  what  they  would  want  to 
enter.  I  think  the  main  concern  with  them  would  be  whether  they 
are  to  have  a  square  deal  in  entering  it.  I  think  that  is  the  general 
sentiment  of  most  of  them.  I  have  talked  to  some  of  them  since 
they  came  back,  and  I  have  heard  a  number  of  them  say  that  if  there 
is  to  be  an  organized  citizen  army  they  want  to  go  in  it.  They  say 
"If  we  are  to  go  back  to  a  vague  reserve  status  like  our  present  re- 
serve corps  or  to  National  Guard  duty,  we  are  through.''  A  number 
of  them  have  said  that  to  me.  I  think  the  point  is  just  this,  Senator. 
We  want  a  citizen  army.  Those  gentlemen  of  the  National  Guard, 
in  my  opinion,  have  done  an  immense  public  service  in  this  country 
by  keeping  alive  the  tradition  of  the  citizen  army,  but  they  have 
done  it  under  an  immense  handicap.  You  can  not  organize  an  ef- 
ficient army — it  is  impossible  to  organize  an  efficient  army — for  war 
purposes  under  the  militia  clauses  of  our  Constitution.  If  youy 
should  speak  to  Marshal  Joffre  or  to  Marshal  Foch  or  to  any  greaff 
military  expert,  and  say  "I  will  allow  you  to  organize  an  army.  You 
can  do  whatever  you  please  with  it  except  you  can  not  train  it,  you 
can  not  discipline  it.  and  you  can  have  no  voice  in  the  training  of 
its  officers,  the  selection  of  its  officers/'  and  he  would  say  to  you. 
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*^But  those  very  things  you  except  and  exempt  are  the  absolutely  es- 
sential things  in  providing  an  efficient  military  force." 

I  believe  that  the  solution  is  to  form  a  citizen  army  under  the 
constitutional  clause  that  authorizes  Congress  to  create  and  support 
irmies.  Tlie  service  in  many  respects  would  be  like  your  National 
Guard  service.  The  present  National  Guard  personnel  should  be  re- 
ceived into  the  neve  force  and  should  be  an  important  element  in 
starting  it.  They  should  have  the  fairest  chance.  In  my  brigade 
there  were  two  regiments.  In  one  of  them,  a  regiment  that  came  from 
Maryland,  the  colonel  was  a  National  Guard  officer,  and  he  was  one 
of  the  finest  colonels  I  have  ever  seen.  I  did  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  with  that  division  during  the  period  of  organization, 
but  its  division  commander.  Gen.  Morton,  regarded  this  colonel  as 
one  of  the  best  colonels,  one  of  the  best  administrative  colonels,  he 
had  ever  seen  in  his  long  experience  in  the  Army.  Wlien  I  joined 
the  brignde  it  was  in  action,  it  had  been  checked  the  day  before  I 
joined,  and  two  or  three  days  later  we  carried  a  position  with  heavy 
loss,  and  I  observed  that  colonel  particularly,  and  I  know  from  my 
cbservntion  that  he  is  a  splendid  colonel. 

I  believe  if  an  organized  citizen  army  should  be  formed,  that 
colonel  and  most  of  his  men  would  want  to  enter  that  force,  and 
that  they  would  prefer  that  to  any  other  status  for  them.  I  believe 
firmly  that  that  is  what  they  wanted  the  National  Guard  service  for. 
Tliere  has  been  a  great  conflict  of  opinion;  but  those  men  entered  the 
National  Guard  because  they  wanted  to  be  citizen  soldiers,  and  I 
believe  they  would  welcome  that  status,  at  least  all  I  have  talked  to — 
and  I  have  talked  to  a  great  many.  Senator  Wadsworth,  who  have 
told  me  that  they  specifically  objected  to  that  phase  of  Gen.  O'Ryan's 
plan  which  would  leave  them  the  double  function 

The  Chairman.  That  suggestion  of  his,  that  that  Federal  citizen 
army  should,  within  the  boundaries  of  the  several  States  and  with  the 
permission  of  the  President,  be  subject  to  the  call  of  the  governors 
to  suppress  dis<n*dersf 

Col.  Palmeb.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  his  idea  there  was  to  substitute  some 
force  inside  the  State  boundaries  which  could  be  used  in  place  of  the 
militia  for  the  maintenance  of  order  in  case  of  disturbance. 

Col.  Palmer.  It  would  be  feasible  from  the  organization  stand- 
point, there  is  no  question  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  does  bring  in  entirely  new  elements. 

Col.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Tlie  Chairman.  In  the  first  place,  it  brings  compulsory  service. 

CoL  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  probably  clashes  with  the  Constitution. 

Col.  Palmer.  And,  Senator,  there  is  a  principle  of  very  general 
application  in  military  affairs,  and  that  is  that  as  a  rule  an  organi- 
sation that  is  designra  to  perform  a  double  function  does  not  per- 
Aform  either  one  of  them  very  well. 

w  .  The  Chairman.  I  know  myself  that  the  guard  has  alwavs  detested 
riot  duty.  They  say  it  is  a  policeman^s  duty  and  not  a  soldier's  duty. 
Soldiers  are  the  mc^  expensive  and  most  inefficient  policemen.  That 
is  one  reason  why  New  York  has  established  a  State  constabulary, 
ind  Pennsylvania  has  done  the  same  thing.    They  can  do  with  a 
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thouaand  OMn  what  it  todc  tan  thousand  men  of  the  National  Ooard 
to  do. 

Col.  Palxex.  There  is  another  thini;  about  a  citizen  army  that  I 
think  has  an  immensely  important  bearing  on  preparedness.  If  we 
had  a  torob  of  thai  kind  aiid  if  that  was  our  main  dependence  in 
time  of  war,  I  think  there  could  not  be  demised  a  force  that  wo«dd  ^ 
be  leas  proToeatiye  of  war,  and  on  the  other  hand  there  could  not  be' 
•deTised  a  force  that  would  be  more  powerful  in  war,  because  if  that 
«]rstem  were  in  operation  for,  we  will  say  25  years,  eyery  mem- 
mr  of  Congress  and  probably  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Presi- 
dent and  all  people  who  influence  public  opinion  throughout  the 
country  would  hare  been  members  of  that  force.  A  considerable 
number  of  them  would  probably  have  had  sufficient  interest  in  it 
to  have  eeryed  for  some  tinie  as  officers.  The  result  would  be  then 
that  instead  of  military  problems  being  y^ry  largely  a  matter  of 
mystery  and  camouflage,  the  people  conc^ned  would  understand 
them  just  as  they  do  any  other  public  question,  and  I  think  that 
would  haye  an  enormous  effect  not  only  in  avoiding  unnecessary 
wars  but  in  assuring  the  highest  efficiency  if  war  did  eaam. 
Senator  Fletchier.  Have  you  figured  out  the  expense  of  that  plan. 
Col.  PaIiXee.  I  should  say,  assuming  that  the  National  Guard  is 
absorbed  in  it,  that  it  would  probably  not  cost  much  more  than  half 
of  the  cost  of  the  War  Department  plan.  It  would  probably  provide 
twice  as  many  naen  on  the  outbreak  of  war  as  the  War  Departm^it 
plan,  and  its  subsequent  expansioii  would  be  at  a  very  mudi  hi^ber 
rate  tiian  would  be  pmcticable  in  the  plan  proposed  in  the  War 
Department  bill. 

Now,  there  is  one  questioii-  about  these  fundamentals  of  military 
organization — that  is,  the  relatioEn  between  military  systems  and 
international  peace  arrangements.    I  do  not  think  they  change  the 
•essential  character  of  a  nation's  military  institutione.    Take  Fraaoe, 
for  example,  and  with  the  situation  of  course  in  France  entirely 
•changed,  in   that  Germany   is   prostrate,  there   may   alao  be   an 
international  arrangement  through  which  the  menace  will  be  vei^ 
much  furtiher  reduced.    But  that  ia  not  dianging  her  military  insti- 
tutions.   8he  is  «iniply  changing  the  abe  aM  daraeteristies  oi  her 
2)eace  estaUisiiifieot.    The  national  poli^  is  still  theie.    The  dbance 
'Of  war  is  moT«e  remote,  that  is  alL    Her  poticy  is  still  to  devek^  her 
total  man  power  if  the  emermaty  eomea^  Irat  under  the  new  situ- 
ation, instead  of  strategical  d^kgrmsMt  aeiaig  a  matter  of  two  or 
three  days,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  considerable  time.    Therefore  she 
ds  aUe  to  reduce  the  period  of  training  reqaired^  she  is  able  to  reduce 
the  numbers  under  arms  in  time  of  peace,  and  she  is  ako  able  to  reduce 
^  the  riaboratenesi  of  her  anaament  program.    Tbat  ia,  the  essential 
-  -organization  of  the  madiine  remains  tiw  same,  bat  now  <liat  it  does 
not  have  to  function  so  fast  they  do  not  have  to  daborate  so  much 
of  it  in  time  of  peace.    When  we  ecma  to  a  time  wben  there  earn  be 
^  DO  war  at  all,  then  necessarily  there  will  be  no  military  establish- 
'  ment  at  all.    But  so  Umg  as  war  is  possH^le  the  only  answer  to  tli^ 
•  preparedness  problem  is  capacity  to  develop  all  or  any  neeeasary 
part  of  the  total  man  power  in  time. 

If  the  plan  of  an  organized  citizen  a nny  is  accepted,  the  regular  per- 
srmnc^l  should  be  limited  to  the  minimum  number  of  oflGieers  and  en- 
listod  men  reqniivd  to  perform  such  continuous  functions  as  obvi- 
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oasly  can  not  be  performed  by  citizen  soldiers.  We  will  recpiire 
regular  personnel  tor  foreign  garrisons.  We  have  certain  garrisons 
we  have  to  maintain  because  they  act  as  naval  bases,  or  for  other 
reasons.  We  can  not  send  citizen  soldiers  to  such  places.  We  will 
have  to  have  a  small  mobile  force  for  minor  emergencies  not  justify- 
A  ing  the  mobilization  of  the  citizen  army.  We  will  have  to  keep  up 
the  peace  establishment  of  harbor  defence  artillery. 

Then,  of  course,  will  come  the  professional  component  of  the  train- 
ing establishment  required  for  universal  military  training.  For  in- 
stance, if  a  regiment  should  be  formed  in  Maryland  and  this  colonel 
that  I  spoke  of  should  be  th§  colonel  of  the  regiment,  as  he  ought  to 
be,  it  would  still  be  a  desirable  thing,  if  that  regiment  is  to  mobolize 
promptly  for  the  annual  maneuvers  or  for  war,  to  provide  him  with 
perhaps  a  regimental  adjutant  and  a  sergeant  major  and  a  supply 
sergeant,  and  perhaps  a  couple  of  clerks,  so  that  the  necessary  con** 
tinuous  administration  would  be  provided.  But  when  you  consider 
that  that  is  a  unit  of  something  like  3,700  men,  of  course  that  cadre 
is  a  very  small  charge  in  the  way  of  overhead  to  keep  it  going. 

The  Chairman.  Three  or  four  professionals  on  duty  at  headquar- 
ters all  the  time? 

Col.  Palmer.  Yes,  that  is  for  purely  administrative  purposes. . 

Senator  Fletcher.  As  I  remember  what  we  have  heard  officers  say 
daring  these  hearings,  the  large  demand  will  be  in  the  number  of  men 
required  for  training,  conducting  these  training  camps.  Some  have 
estimated  one  man  to  every  six.  That  in  itself  would  call  for  a  tre- 
mendous force. 

Col.  Palmer.  When  you  consider  the  requirement  of  getting  very 
efficient  training  in  the  time  allowed,  and  when  you  consider  the  per- 
sonnel that  you  have  to  have  for  administration  duties,  I  do  not 
think  that  would  be  excessive.  You  could  make  the  allotment  you 
have  mentioned  and  still  come  within  the  total  of  280,000.  Then,  of 
coprse,  the  other  elements  of  the  regular  peace  establishment  would 
be  the  peace  establishment  of  the  War  Department  and  the  several 
staff  corps  and  services.  But  that  would  be  very  much  reduced  and 
would  be  continually  further  reduced  as  time  goes  on.  In  the  recent 
war  we  took  a  great  many  civilians  in  to  expand  these  services.  Un- 
der the  citizen  army  plan  they  would  be  in  all  the  time,  and  the  only 
difference  would  be  they  would  know  their  places  and  what  they  were 
going  to  do,  so  that  the  overhead  would  be  very  greatly  reduced. 

The  establishment  of  such  a  system  now  of  course  would  be  simple. 
Five  or  six  years  from  now  it  would  not  be  so  easy,  because  the 
trained  people  to  start  it  would  then  be  too  long  back  in  civil  life. 
If  it  is  started  now,  what  it  would  amount  to,  in  my  opinion,  would 
be — it  would  be  perpetuating  the  Army  we  have  created  in  this  war. 
It  would  be  converting  an  immense  unproductive  outlay  into  a 
permanent  investment,  so  that  the  outlay  for  this  war  to  a  very  large 
extent  would  be  available  for  a  war  a  hundred  years  from  now. 
A  For  example,  if  at  the  end  of  the  Civil  War:— we  then  had  a  trained 
^citizen  army  on  both  sides — and  it  was  largely  a  citizen  army— if 
that  army  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  when  they  went  back  into 
civil  life,  instead  of  being  disbanded,  had  assumed  a  reserve  obliga- 
toin  for  two  or  three  years  and  then  had  gradually  been  replaced  by 
each  year's  crop  of  young  men,  we  would  have  had  a  very  economical 
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military  system,  and  we  would  have  had  a  military  system  that 
would  have  found  us  prepared  for  the  last  war.  We  would  have 
had  a  functioning  machine  through  which  we  could  actually  have 
developed  our  man  power. 

Senator,  you  were  speaking  about  the  total  numbers  required,  and 
I  told  you  that  I  could  tell  you  what  would  probably  be  the  maximum  ^ 
allowance,  but  there  would  be  a  great  many  factors  to  be  considered 
in  determining  the  minimum.  I  would  like  to  give  a  little  more 
detail  on  that  point,  because  it  is  interesting.  Of  course  the  concep- 
tion is — ^and  I  believe  it  is  a  sound  conception — ^that  the  number  of 
professional  soldiers  in  a  country  like  .ours  ou^ht  to  be  reduced  to 
a  minimum,  to  the  lowest  minimum  consistent  with  war  preparedness. 

The  total  number  of  trained  officers  and  men  required  for  the 
purposes  that  I  have  indicated  will  be  approximately  21,000  officers 
and  280,000  enlisted  men.  All  of  these  need  not  be  regulars,  because 
a  considerable  number  of  citizen  officers  and  noncommissioned  officers 
may  be  effectively  employed  for  relatively  short  periods  in  the  train- 
ing service.  This  should  be  encouraged,  as  such  service  by  citizen 
soldiers  will  tend  to  increase  their  qualification  for  promotion  in  the 
citizen  army  and  will  greatly  increase  the  efficiency  of  that  force. 
But  while  the  numbers  of  citizen  soldiers  so  employed  will  tend  to 
reduce  the  number  of  professional  soldiers  required,  the  actual  num- 
ber can  not  be  predicted  in  advance  and  can  only  be  determined  by 
experience.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  enlisted  strength  of 
the  Regular  Army,  after  the  citizen  army  is  fully  organized,  will  not 
be  greater  than  280,000,  and  will  probably  prove  to  be  considerably 
less. 

The  total  number  of  officers  provided  by  the  national  defense  act 
will  be  insufficient,  as  between  9,000  and  10,000  more  trained  officers 
will  be  required,  but  the  proportion  of  these  that  must  be  regular 
officers  can  not  be  definitely  determined  until  experience  shows  the 
number  of  capable  citizen  officers  that  can  be  expected  to  serve  for 
sufficient  temporary  periods  in  the  training  service. 

But  while  the  total  required  strength  of  the  regular  establishment 
is  uncertain  the  personnel  required  for  the  several  branches  of  the 
service  is  even  more  uncertain.  There  will  be  some  branches  of  the 
new  army  that  are  not  recognized  in  the  national  defense  act  at  all, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  certain  branches  of  the  service,  such  as  tlie 
Cavalry  and  Coast  Artillery,  are  provided  in  the  national  defense  act 
in  greater  numbers  than  will  be  required  in  a  regular  military 
establishment  based  on  providing  a  regular  nucleus  for  an  organized 
citizen  army. 

Again,  the  ratios  of  strength  between  a  given  arm  in  the  citizen 
army  and  the  corresponding  nucleus  in  the  Eegular  Establishment 
will  be  different  for  different  arms  of  the  service.  For  example,  as 
mechanical  transport  is  highly  developed  in  civil  life,  the  mechanical 
transport  of  the  citizen  army  will  require  a  relatively  small  overhead 
in  the  Regular  Establishment,  while  others,  like  the  Air  Service,  will^ 
probably  require  a  higher  percentage  of  regular  personnel.  " 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  there  must  be  a  readjustment  of  the  allot- 
ment of  personnel  to  the  different  branches  and  that  the  ultimate 
percentages  in  the  several  branches,  as  well  as  the  ultimate  totals  of 
the  Regular  Establishment  as  a  whole,  can  be  precisely  determined 
only  by  experience. 
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The  solution  of  this  problem  contains  enough  inherent  difficulties, 
even  if  the  am^  could  be  trusted  to  work  it  out  in  a  strictly  scien- 
tific manner.  But  this  is  out  of  the  question  on  account  of  the  ir- 
rational legal  or^nization  of  the  commissioned  personnel  of  the 
B^ular  Army.  The  problem  is  to  provide  a  minimum  personnel 
0  Bomcient  to  perform  tne  functions  of  the  Segular  Army.  It  will 
result,  if  it  is  done  honestly  and  scientifically,  in  reducing  the  num- 
bers of  regular  officers  in  some  branches  of  the  service ;  it  will  involve 
increasing  some  branches  a  little,  some  of  the  branches  a  ^reat  deal, 
and  it  will  involve  forming  some  entirely  new  branches  oi  the  serv- 
ice. 

If  this  situation  should  arise  in  the  Navy,  it  would  be  met  as  a 
simple  administrative  problem.  If  the  development  of  battle 
cruisers  should  reduce  the  requirement  for  some  other  type,  there 
would  be  simply  an  increase  in  the  roster  for  one  and  a  decrease  in 
the  roster  for  the  other.  If  the  development  of  aircraft  and  sub- 
marines should  be  increased  at  the  expense  of  the  dreadnaught,  the 
number  of  officers  serving  on  the  ascendant  types  would  be  increased 
and  the  number  serving  on  the  declining  type  would  be  reduced. 
This  would  be  possible  because  Congress  provides  a  total  stren^h 
in  the  several  grades  of  the  Navy  and  does  not  prescribe  a  definite 
number  of  officers  and  a  separate  line  of  promotion  for  each  separate 
naval  function.  Nor  does  it  prescribe  the  total  numbers,  nor  much 
less  the  numbers  of  the  several  grades  that  must  rigidh'  and  defi- 
nitely constitute  the  crews  of  the  different  types  of  war  vessels.  If 
Congress  should  provide  a  separate,  rigid  allotment  of  personnel  and 
a  separate  line  of  promotioiT  for  every  naval  function,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  solve  the  problem  of  proper  equilibrium  for  the  service 
as  a  whole,  as  the  personnel  pertaining  to  each  function  would  then 
find  a  natural  human  interest  in  magnifying  the  relative  importance 
of  that  function.  The  relative  importance  of  various  naval  types 
would  be  determined  not  by  proper  tactical  and  strategic  require- 
ments, but  by  an  unscientific  compromise  of  conflicting  partisan 
»iews.  And  yet  that  is  precisely  the  condition  with  reference  to  or- 
ganization in  the  Army.  Congress  fixes  the  total  strengfth  and  de- 
tailed organization  of  the  personnel  assigned  to  each  major  military 
function  and  provides  a  separate  line  of  promotion  for  each.  So 
long  as  this  system  prevails  it  will  be  impossible  to  provide  a  flexible 
and  economical  military  organization  properly  adjustable  to  changes 
in  the  military  art.  Under  this  system  each  branch  of  the  service  is 
and  always  will  be  tempted  to  overstate  its  proper  personnel  require- 
ments, tinder  this  system  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  scientific  read- 
justment of  the  authorized  commissioned  personnel  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  a  new  policy  in  which  the  regular  personnel  is  to  be 
adapted  to  its  proper  function  of  providing  the  necessary  minimum 
professional  cadre  for  a  great  citizen  army. 

I  have  frequently  heard  members  of  Congress  say  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  find  any  unanimity  among  Army  officers  as  to  the  needs 
of  the  military  establishment.  This  is  undoubtedly  true,  and  I  have 
stated  the  reason.  When  promotion  is  uniform  throughout  the  serv- 
ice, as  in  the  Navy,  and  not  dependent  upon  changes  of  tactical  or- 
ganization, the  personnel  is  content  to  leave  questions  of  policy  to 
the  limited  number  of  officers  trained  to  make  a  proper  scientific  de- 
termination.    In  the  Army  every  second  lieutenant  is  forced  to  form 
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his  views  as  to  what  the  organization  of  the  Army  should  be  long  be- 
fore he  knows  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  science  of  military  or- 
ganization. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Do  you  think  that  system  would  be  possible 
to  be  transferred  to  the  Army  and  Navy?  ^ 

Col.  Paoier.  Yes;  I  do.    I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  ^ 
about  it. 

The  Chairman.  This  War  Department  bill  takes  quite  a  long  step 
in  that  direction,  although  it  does  not  co  as  far  as  establishing  a 
single  list.  As  you  undoubtedly  remember,  on  page  3,  line  7,  you 
will  find  that  language  which  would  authorize  the  recommissioning 
of  all  officers  of  the  line,  all  general  officers  of  tlie  line. 

Col.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  from  that  point  on  they  are  to  be  detailed  to 
the  diiferent  branches,  staff  corps,  and  even  to  the  technical  serv- 
ices. 

Col.  PAOfER.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  that  principle  of  flexibility  ought 
to  be  carried  just  as  far  as  it  can  be  carried. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  correctness  of  that 
theory,  in  my  judgment;  but  I  wonder  whether  it  is  wise  to  permit 
the  indiscriminate  detail  of  officers  in  that  way,  in  view  of  the  very 
intricate  and  scientific  specialties  that  have  grown  up  in  the  waging 
of  war. 

Col.  Palmer.  Well  sir,  under  that  system  you  could  make  excep- 
tions of  any  service  you  cared  to ;  for  instance,  you  might  apply  the 
single  list  to  the  combatant  arms.  Take  an  instance  like  the  Medical 
Corps 

The  Chairman.  They  are  the  exception  here. 

Col.  Palmer.  They  would  be  carried  along,  as  I  understand  they 
are  in  the  Navy,  by  having  running  mates  m  the  line  of  the  same 
length  of  service,  and  they  would  be  promoted  in  accordance  with 
the  promotion  of  their  running  mates.  You  could  extend  that  to  any 
service  you  pleased.  There  was  a  strong  argiiment,  presented  by 
Gen.  Squier  yesterday.  But  if  you  do  not  limit  it  at  all  and  do  as 
they  do  it'  in  the  Navy,  where  you  assign  men  to  proper  special 
functions  and  are  not  restricted  as  to  how  you  do  it,  it  seems  to  me 
you  meet  all  the  requirements  of  specialization  and  the  very  impor- 
tant requirement  of  readjustment.  That  is  where  we  are  tied  up  in 
the  Army. 

The  Chairman.  Everything  around  you  is  in  a  state  of  flux  and 
you  can  not  move.    You  may  proceed.  Colonel^  in  your  own  way.     * 

Col.  Palmer.  In  order  to  correct  the  conditions  I  have  just  de- 
scribed, and  in  order  to  make  it  possible  to  compute  the  minimum 
requirements  of  the  Regular  Army  scientifically,  I  believe  that  the 
following  principles  should  be  embodied  in  legislation: 

(a)  The  aggregate  commissioned  and  enlisted  strength  of  the  Reg- 
ular Establishment  and  the  total  number  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  ^ 
in  each  of  the  several  grades  of  the  military  establishment  as  a  whole  ^ 
should  be  fixed  by  the  Congress.  The  number  of  officers  and  enlisted 
men  assigned  to  the  several  branches  of  the  service  and  the  detailed 
organization  of  each  of  such  branches  and  services  should  be  fixed 
by  regulation. 

(&)  Whenever  a  vacancy  occurs  in  any  grade  below  that  of  briga- 
dier general,  the  officer  in  the  next  lower  grade  having  the  longest 
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eommissioned  service,  if  duly  qualified  for  promotion,  should  bo 
promoted. 

Tlie  Chairitan.  You  do  not  believe  in  promotion  by  selection  then  ! 

Col.  Palmeb.  Yes,  but  I  do  not  believe  in  the  form  of  selection 
that  is  in  the  War  Department  bill.  The  form  of  selection  that  I 
believe  in  would  be  provided  in  the  citizen  army,  that  is,  yon  would 
irtiuilly  try  out  these  men  in  time  of  peace;  you  would  actually  Kt 
the  round  peg  into  the  round  hole  [n  time  of  peace;  you  would  have 
tlie  data  for  selection.  I  believe  I  iTave  a  statement  here  of  a  solution 
of  the  promotion  question. 

Tlie  Chairman.  ^Ve  do  not  want  to  interrupt  you  if  you  had  not 
finished  the  line  you  were  on. 

Col.  Palmer.  I  will  come  to  that  a  little  later,  then.  I  have 
almity  indicated  the  total  regidar  enlisted  personnel  ultimately  re- 
quired under  a  citizen  army  [K)licy  will  not  dilFer  greatly  from  the 
total  personnel  authorized  under  the  national  defense  act.  But  if 
the  citizen  army  policy  should  be  authorized  today,  it  is  obvious 
that  for  a  considerable  time  there  will  be  additional  requirements. 
Until  the  process  of  demobilization  is  complete  and  during  the 
truisition  to  the  permanent  organization,  each  of  the  supply  and  pro- 
curing departments  will  require  a  greater  personnel  tlian  will  be 
nneasttfy  after  the  transition  is  complete.  We  still  have  consider- 
able numbers  of  troops  in  Europe  and  Siberia,  and  the  exact  time 
of  tlieir  return  and  demobilization  cannot  be  predicted. 

Under  tlie  citizen  army  plan  it  is  contemplated  that  a  small  regular 
mobile  force  should  be  provided  for  duty  as  border  patrol  and 
miaor  emergencies.  Until  the  citizen  army  is  actually  organized, 
the  troops  required  for  these  purposes  should  be  provided  on  a  nu)re 
liberal  basis.  In  my  opinion,  if  Congress  should  authorize  the 
Prendent  to  maintam  not  to  exceed  38(3,00  enlisted  men  for  two 
Jfears  and  to  retain  not  to  exceed  16,000  temporary  or  reserve  officers 
fat  the  same  pneriod,  there  would  be  ample  personnel  to  meet  all 
tuiporary  requirements,  to  establish  the  foreign  garrisons,  to  inain- 
tiia  t  reasonable  emergency  force,  to  organize  a  citizen  army  and 
to  iuiigurata  universal  military  training.  Before  the  end  of  that 
tine  the  extra  personnel  employed  in  demobilization  would  complete 
their  work  ana  be  discharged^  diefinite  experience  would  be  obtained 
•s  to  the  number  of  citizen  officers  and  men  available  for  duty  in  the 
tnining  service,  and  the  precise  determination  could  be  nuide  as 
to  the  proper  personnel  of  the  regular  establishment. 

I  think  I  can  illustrate  this  wliole  conception  by  a  rou^h  diagram 
I  ban  here.  Our  conception  has  always  been  tliat  in  time  of  war 
«e  are  going  to  fight  with  a  citizen  army  and  that  we  are  maintain- 
ing the  regular  peace  establishment  in  some  undefined  way  as  the 
iHideus  of  the  larger  war  force. 

la  this  diagram  the  small  rectangular  area  on  the  left  represents 
tbe  permanent  establisment;  the  large,  vague,  uncertain  figure  '^  B  " 
^i  the  right,  represents  the  citizen  war  arniy,  absolutely  indefinite,  no 
^determination  as  to  how  it  is  to  be  organized,  or  anything  about  it. 
Tbtt  is  the  way  it  has  been  in  the  past,  and  for  that  reason  our  war 
^tns  have  been  more  or  less  mere  ropes  of  sand,  because  we  did  not 
know  what  we  were  going  to  have  to  carry  them  out  with. 

Now  in  that  uncertain  war  army,  we  will  say,  is  to  be  an  engi- 
contingent,  which  I  have  represented  by  the  vague  segment 
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marked  E  ^.  We  do  not  know  anything  about  that  either.  We  do  not 
know  what  the  total  is  going  to  be,  and  therefore  we  do  not  know 
what  this  engineer  component  is  going  to  be.  Down  here  in  th© 
regular  rectangle  we  have  the  smaller  rectangle  E,  which  represents 
the  necessary  peace-time  component  to  develop  E^.  But  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  does  not  know  anything  about  it.  All  he  can  do  is  to  J 
estimate  as  high  as  possible,  and  as  all  Engineer  officers  have  a  sepa-  ^ 
rate  line  of  promotion  based  on^getting  as  much  as  you  will  give 
them,  there  is  every  incentive  to  make  that  and  every  other  compo- 
nent just  as  big  as  possible. 

(The  diagram  referred  to  was  passed  around  and  examined  by  the 
members  of  the  conmiittee.) 

Now,  if  you  replace  that  vague,  formless  conception  by  an  organ- 
ized citizen  army,  then  the  size  of  that  force  becomes  absolutely 
precise.  Instead  of  measuring  from  the  regular  establishment  to  tlie 
citizen  army,  it  ought  to  be  figured  back  the  other  way.  Determine 
what  the  citizen  army  is  going  to  be  and  then  figure  back  to  the 
necessary  regular  component  to  generate  it. 

For  instance,  you  have  then  a  certain  definite  percentage  of  this 
total  force  that  are  going  to  be  engineers.  The  proper  engineer  con- 
tingent then  in  the  Kegular  Army  is  the  minimum  number  of  officers 
and  men  required  to  generate  that.  Thus,  under  the  old  system  you 
can  not  compute  what  the  size  of  the  Regular  Army  should  be  in 
time  of  peace — ^there  is  no  basis  for  such  computation.  But  assume 
the  organized  citizen  army  and  you  can  compute  it  as  precisely  as  you 
can  compute  the  members  of  a  bridge  or  any  other  structure  that 
really  exists,  you  can  figure  out  just  what  it  ought  to  be  in  whole  and 
in  part. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  very  apt  illustration. 

Col.  Palmer.  I  would  like  to  make  one  or  two  references  now  to 
Gen.  O'Ryan's  plan.  In  the  main  it  is  constructive  and  sound.  It 
provides  for  an  annual  training  under  a  trained  cadre.  It  proposes 
an  organized  citizen  armv  raised  under  the  constitutional  power  to 
support  armies  and  not  under  the  militia  clauses  of  the  Constitution. 
It  proposes  a  territorial  organization,  a  system  of  annual  maneuvers 
and  full  Federal  control,  and  those  are  the  essential  features,  in  my 
opinion,  of  a  correct  and  economic  military  policy. 

There  are  certain  statements  in  Gen.  O'Rvan's  hearing  before  the 
committee,  however,  which  I  believe  are  erroneous,  and  I  am  very 
much  inclined  to  believe  that  if  Gen.  O'Ryan  had  access  to  some  of 
the  information  I  have  he  might  agree  with  me. 

In  the  first  place,  in  his  computation  as  to  the  size  of  the  Regular 
Army  required,  he  says  that  we  practically  do  not  need  any  troops 
for  the  foreign  garrison  because  their  tenure  depends  upon  the 
Navy,  and  if  the  Navy  keeps  the  sea  that  will  determine  the  whole 
thing.  Well,  now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  nothing  that  is  more 
essential  to  the  Navy  in  Its  plan  to  keep  the  sea  than  to  have  certain 
secure  bases  to  fall  back  on,  and  of  course  that  would  imply  sufficient^ 
garrisons  for  Oahu  and  Panama  and  possibly  some  other  places.  It  isV 
quite  obvious  that  the  duty  of  garrisoning  those  places  must  be  per- 
formed by  soldiers  and  that  it  can  not  be  performed  by  citizen 
soldiers. 

Gen.  O'Ryan,  instead  of  proposing  six  months'  training,  proposes 
three  months'  training,  followed  by  armory  training,  eighty  hours 
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per  year  for  two  years  and  nine  months.  I  believe  that  six  months 
would  be  better  for  the  individual  recruit,  so  that  he  can  take  it  and 
get  through  with  it.  The  night  work  is  all  right  throughout  the 
year,  but  in  my  opinion  it  is  better  to*  get  through  with  the  close 
order  work  for  the  recruit  and  devote  the  ni^ht  work  to  the  further 
A  training  of  the  officers  and  noncommissioned  officers  of  the  citizen 
^  reserve  army.  His  three  months'  training,  in  my  opinion,  is  too  short 
to  secure  the  educational  and  vocational  advantages  of  universal 
training.  It  takes  more  time  than  that  to  correct  certain  bad  mental 
and  physical  habits  that  can  and  ought  to  be  corrected  by  universal 
training,  and  it  takes  more  time  than  that  to  develop  certain  good 
habits  that  ought  to  be  developed.  I  think  his  plan  would  be  meas- 
urably practicable  in  cities  and  in  thickly  settled  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, where  in  the  past  the  National  Guard  has  been  developed  to 
the  best  advantage.  I  think  it  would  be  absolutely  impracticable  if 
it  becomes  universal  and  you  try  to  extend  it  throughout  the  country. 

I  think  the  plan  would  also  be  more  onerous  for  the  individual 
man  and  that  it  would  be  a  greater  drain  on  business  and  that  it 
would  be  better  for  the  average  soldier  to  take  his  individual  train- 
ing once  for  all.  Then  you  say  to  him,  practically,  "Now  jrou  have 
had  your  six  months'  training;  you  go  back  into  your  home  infantry 
battalion  [or  whatever  his  arm  is],  and  you  are  going  to  be  subject 
to  a  war  call  there,  if  one  comes  within  the  next  three  or  four  j'ears. 
If  you  are  content  to  go  to  war  as  a  private,  you  are  througli;  but 
if  you  want  to  rise,  if  you  have  ambition  to  be  a  leader,  you  will  have 
to  take  such  additional  time  in  training  as  may  be  necessary  to 
qualify  you  to  go  up  step  by  step."  If  there  is  six  months  once  for 
all  for  the  private,  then  all  of  the  time  devoted  to.  training  during 
the  year  can  be  devoted  to  the  more  important  object  of  developing 
officers  and  noncommissioned  officers. 

I  think  that  the  economies  proposed  in  Gen.  O'Ryan's  plan, — 
that  is,  his  idea  of  having  two  or  three  crops  of  three  months  each 
through  each  year — ^would  not  work  out  very  well.  There  would 
be  certain  classes  in  mid-winter,  for  instance,  that  would  not  get 
very  much  out  of  it,  that  would  not  have  the  proper  training. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  he  had  in  view  differences  in  climate 
ge^raphically  in  the  United  States  in  that  suggestion, 

Col.  Palmer.  Well,  it  might  be  you  would  have  to  shift  your 
training  cadre. 

Senator  New.  Yes,  I  am  sure  he  had  that  in  mind. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  save  in  the  personnel  on  the  training 
cadre  by  having  them  work  in  the  summer  and  work  in  the  south  in 
the  winter. 

Senator  New.  Is  it  essential  that  the  four  months  period  should  be 
at  any  particular  time  of  the  year?  Is  it  not  possible  to  arranp^e  that 
on  the  zone  theory,  so,  for  instance,  that  a  farmer's  boy  in  Indiana  or 
Illinois,  our  section  of  the- country,  need  not  have  to  go  to  the  camp 
during  the  harvest  season,  but  could  go  at  a  time  of  the  year  when 
he  could  be  best  spared  from  the  farm  ? 

Col.  Palmer.  Well,  sir,  I  have  been  thinking,  of  course,  about  a 
minimum  period  of  six  months.  Now  if  we  have  one  training  period 
of  six  months,  the  training  cadre  will  really  be  occupied  throughout 
the  year.     For  six  months  it  will  be  busy  training  recruits.    For  at 
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least  another  month  it  will  be  engaged  in  work  connected  with  the 
annual  maneuvers*  That  will  leave  five  months.  From  this  must 
be  deducted  some  time  for  leaves  and  fiirloughs  and  necssarj  rest. 
The  remaining  three  or  four  months  it  will  be  busily  engaged  in 
conducting  schools  for  the  officers  and  noncommissioned  officers  of 
the  citizen  army,  and  in  reorganizing  the  training  service  for  the  M 
next  year's  class  under  universal  trainmg.  The  season  should  ctilmi- 
nate  in  the  annual  maneuvers.  These  would  be,  say,  in  October. 
That  would  fix  the  end  of  the  six  months'  training  season  about  the 
end  of  September,  and  would  carry  you  back  until  about  the  1st 
of  April  for  the  beginning  of  the  six  months  training. 

If  you  tried  to  bring  in  the  six  months  of  winter,  too,  you  wonid 
break  down  your  training  cadre  and  the  men  who  got  the  training 
then  would  not  be  so  well  qualified  to  enter  the  citizen  army. 

Senator  New.  I  agree  with  you  as  to  what  would  be  ideal  entirely, 
but  it  occurred  to  me  that  that  season  would  interfere  more  serionsly 
with  the  fanners  in  the  country  from  which  you  and  I  come,  than 
to  take  them  during  the  winter  months,  say,  and  train  them,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  South.  I  am  just  considering  some  of  the  very  vigor- 
ous objections  that  are  going  to  be  interposed  on  the  part  of  the 
people  to  any  plan  for  universal  military  training  that  may  be  sug- 
gested, and  considering  what  we  may  have  to  accept  in  lieu  of  what 
we  might  regard  as  ideal. 

Col.  Palmer.  Well,  sir,  those  of  course  may  be  ne-^essary  ^om- 

¥romises  and  you  would  have  to  be  the  judge  of  the  relative  values. 
here  is  no  question  about  that. 

Senator  New.  But  I  wanted  to  get  your  views  on  it. 

Col.  Palmer.  In  my  opinion  you  would  sacrifice  a  great  many  ad- 
vantages that  the  people  themselves  would  recognize  if  they  under- 
stood them.  Now,  for  example,  if  you  reduce  the  period  of  train- 
ing, we  will  say,  you  will  also  reduce  the  amount  of  training  received 
by  those  classes  that  take  it  at  an  unseasonable  time  of  the  year. 
You  save  a  certain  amount  of  money  on  that  in  the  cost  of  train- 
ing. But  you  will  sacrifice  a  corresponding  degree  of  efficiency  in  the 
organized  "citizen  army.  Now,  as  to  your  regular  establishment, 
which  is  the  most  expensive  element  of  the  system — to  reduce  its  cost 
to  a  minimum  you  have  to  have  a  citizen  anny  that  will  mobolize 
very  promptly,  but  if  you  reduce  the  time  for  that,  assuming  that 
you  retain  the  same  amount  of  security,  you  have  to  increase  the 
regular  establishment  accordingly.  And  T  believe — I  don't  know  of 
course  how  people  would  feel  about  it — but  I  believe  if  I  had  a 
son,  the  thing  that  yon  would  have  to  convince  me  of  would  be  that 
he  needed  training  and  that  the  country  was  entitled  to  it,  and  if  I 
was  convinced  of  that,  then  I  believe  I  would  want  him  to  get  it  «>  it 
would  be  effective.  I  believe  ultimately  our  people  are  sensible 
enough  to  look  nt  it  that  way,  sir.  But  there  would  be  a  material 
loss,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  individual  in  reducing  the  period  beloW 
six  months — there  would  be  a  very  great  loss — there  is  an  economic  ^ 
by-prodnct  from  universal  training,  and  you  would  reduce  that  ' 
materially. 

General  O'Ryan  also  proposed,  for  a  force  of  a  million  and  a  half 
men,  two  years  and  nine  months  service  or  membership  in  the  or- 
ganized reserve.  In  order  to  do  that,  he  ignores  replacements  and 
the  possibility  of  forming  new  units,  and  the  uncertain  requirements 
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-  of  war  industries  when  wsr  comes.  The  result  is  that  when  he 
deploys  that  force  it  may  be  theoretically  at  the  strength  of  a  million 
and  a  half,  but  he  will  have  to  go  into  the  unorganized  reserve  and 
take  men  who  have  passed  out  nnd  bring  them  bacls  into  the  service 
in  order  to  raise  his  war  establishment  to  full  strength. 
A  Now,  in  my  opinion,  it  wmtld  be  better  to  keep  the  men  a  couple 
of  years  longer  and  carry  then  frankly  as  over*strength  in  their  units. 
Yott  could  still  have  it  that  each  private  would  attend  only  two 
tmiiial  maneuvers,  just  the  same,  but  the  advantage  would  be  that 
t  rrgiment  of  infantry  in  the  organized  citizen  army,  which  is 
mobilized  say  at  the  strength  of  3,^00,  would  actually  carry  on  its 
rolls  a  thousand  or  perhaps  fifteen  hundred  more.  Then  wlien  it 
mobilized  you  would  know  that  it  would  mobilize  at  war  strength 
ind  that  the  over-strength  would  go  into  the  depots  and  replace- 
ment depots.  It  may  happen  that  in  a  particular  locality  there  will 
be  a  big  drain  for  certain  war  industries,  nnd  those  men  would  have 
to  be  dix>ppcd.  One  of  the  advantages  of  the  organized  citizen  arnw 
is  that  all  those  requirements  can  and  should  be  anticipate<l.  tt 
would  not  increase  the  burden  of  the  individual  in  the  slightest. 
If  you  figure  that  three  years  is  the  theoretical  time  required  to  make 
your  organized  reserve  contain  enough  men  to  mobilize  at  the 
strength  you  propose,  it  would  be  better  to  keep  them  in  it-r-just  keep 
thnn  on  the  rolls — a  year  or  two  longer  in  order  to  provide  for  re- 
placements and  other  contingencies. 

The  Chairman  has  already  referred  to  the  point  in  Gen.  O'Ryan's 
plan  about  ^  duties  similar  to  those  required  of  the  National  Guard," 
as  Gen.  0*Ryan  stated  it.  That  is,  that  these  citizen  army  units  in 
eaih  state  would  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  governor  for  State  pur- 
poses. I  think  it  is  always  a  good  principle  that  there  ought  to  be 
different  organizations  to  perform  different  functions.  There  would 
be  some  upsetting  of  mobilization  {)Ians,  which,  however,  could  be 
met  by  proper  arrangements.  That  is,  we  would  suppose  you  had  a 
division  in  Nebraska  and  on  the  eve  of  war  a  regiment  or  two  were 
heing  emploved  by  the  governor  for  State  purposes.  Your  mobiliza- 
tion would  be  thrown  out.  That  can  be  met  by  organizing  surplus 
anits.  But  suppose  you  have  a  division  assigned  to  l^^bi'aska  and  you 
mobilize  it  and  send  it  out  and  then  some  State  emergency  occurs  and 
there  are  no  State  troops  there  at  all.  I  believe  it  would  be  better  to 
have  separate  forces  for  the  two  separate  functions.  My  strongest 
reason  for  believing  it  is  objectionable  is  that  that  is  objectionable  to 
National  Guard  men  themselves,  in  so  far  as  I  have  talked  to  them. 

Gen.  OTRyan  also  refeT*s  to  the  preservation  of  names  and  tradi- 
tions of  old  organizations.  Tliat  is  an  immensely  important  thing. 
I  think  it  is  one  of  the  strongest  features  of  the  citizen  army  that  it 
is  local iasd;  that  so  far  as  pra'*ticable  the  men  from  the  same  com- 
monity  and  under  their  natural  local  leaders  go  into  war  together. 
I  think  it  is  very  important  for  morale  and  efficiency  and  economy; 

•^Rit  when  you  come  to  the  initial  organization  of  the  force,  if  that  is 
emphasized  too  much  it  may  get  us  into  serious  difficulties.  For  ex- 
ample, suppose  there  is  a  large  city  that,  before  the  war,  hud  four 
National  Guard  regiments  in  it,  and  then  during  the  war  those  Na- 
tional Guard  units  were  merged  into  war-organization  units  and 
got  certain  new  numbers;  then  during  the  war  two  National  Army 
regiments  were  also  raised  in  that  city.    Now,  suppose  under  your 
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quota  in  organizing  the  new  citizen  army  your  new  organization  is 
going  to  call  for  four  regiments  in  that  city.  You  are  going  to  have 
an  embarrassing  question.  It  is  a  local  question.  It  ought  to  be 
carried  out  to  meet  the  views  of  that  city  and  State.  I  do  not  think 
we  could  work  it  out  in  the  War  Department  without  making  mis- 
takes on  it.  Consider  a  State  that  would  furnish  only  four  regiments^ 
to  the  new  citizen  army.  We  ought  not  to  superimpose  four  regi-^ 
ments  one  on  the  other — that  is,  taEe  them  at  large  all  over  the  State; 
each  regiment  ought  to  be  taken  from  a  part  of  the  State  containing 
approximately  a  fourth  of  the  population  of  the  State.  If  you  do, 
then  you  can  mobilize  it  quicker  in  time  of  war,  and  you  can  per- 
haps mobilize  for  your  maneuvers  by  marching  and  save  a  great  deal 
of  expense,  but  if  the  first  regiment  is  drawn  from  all  over  the  State 
and  tne  second  regiment  is  drawn  from  all  over  the  State  and  the 
third  regiment  the  same  way,  then  of  coursci  no  one  of  them  can  bo 
concentrated  either  for  war  or  for  maneuvers  without  the  maximum 
amount  of  cost.  So  it  seems  to  me  that  the  primary  things  are  to 
make  a  sound  territorial  organization 

Senator  Thomas.  Would  you  carry  that  further  by  localizing  the 
companies? 

Col.  Palmer.  I  think  it  could  be  carried  for  the  Infantry  as  far  as 
the  battalion.  There  is  a  lunit  beyond  which  you  can  not  carry  it. 
I  think  it  is  a  principle  we  should  carry  out  as  far  as  we  can.  But  I 
believe  if  you  adopted  that  principle  there  would  be  a  delicate,  special 
local  problem  in  almost  every  State,  and  it  would  probably  be  very 
desirable  in  working  out  the  necessary  regulations  for  the  War  De- 
partment to  have  the  advice  of  National  Guard  officers  and  National 
Army  officers  on  it,  because  there  are  a  great  many  difficulties  in  it 
and  if  you  commit  yourself  too  far  on  it  it  may  be  embarrassing. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  finished  your  discussions  of  Gen. 
O'Ryan's  suggestions? 

Col.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ca;re  to  comment  on  his  suggestion  that 
the  National  Guard  or  the  National  Reserve  Army,  whatever  name  is 
given  it — ^he  did  not  seem  to  care  what  name  was  given  to  it — should 
have  representation  upon  the  General  Staff? 

Col.  Palmer.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  if  you  pass  any  law  on 
this  subject  you  will  have  to  leave  a  great  deal  to  regulation.  Now, 
my  branch  in  the  General  Staff  is  the  branch  that  would  probably 
have  to  prepare  a  great  many  of  those  regulations  in  so  far  as  they 
affect  organization.  It  would  be  of  the  very  greatest  advantage  to  us, 
to  the  officers  in  that  branch,  to  have  citizen  army  officers  actually 
working  with  them  on  that  question,  for  two  reasons.  We  have  a  lot 
to  learn  from  them  in  regard  to  the  local  difficulties  of  the  problem; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  they  would  come  into  our  branch  and  see 
some  of  the  war  plans  and  learn  of  other  difficulties  that  we  have  to 
deal  with  in  connection  with  this  problem.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
a  good  idea  to  have  a  separate  bureau  or  agency  for  that  purpose^ 
but  for  us  to  work  with  them  on  the  problem  of  the  citizen  arm^^ 
would  be  the  most  desirable  thing. 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  I  did  not  mean  to  sug^rest  a  separate  bureau 
or  acency  inside  the  General  Staff  or  attached  to  it  composed  solely 
of  citizen  officers;  but  a  provision  of  law  making  them  eligible  for 
membership  or  detail  to  the  General  Staff  at  the  pay  and  emoluments 
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of  their  grade  for  a  period  of  years,  say  four  years  or  three  years,  or 
whatever  seems  wisest,  and  the  percentage  fixed  in  numbers. 

Col.  Palmer.  Oh,  if  we  are  going  to  nave  that  kind  of  an  army 
we  have  got  to  rely  on  the  citizen  soldiers  to  help  us  work  it  out 
^  properly ;  there  is  no  question  about  it 

9  Senator  Chabiberlain.  Do  you  not  find  that  as  a  rule  the  Begular 
Army  officer  has  not  the  same  civilian  touch  as  the  man  who  is  called 
from  a  State  organization? 

Col.  Palmer.  I  think  that  is  most  undoubtedly  true,  Senator; 
it  is  unfortunate  we  can  not  get  together  better.  I  have  always  be- 
lieved that  if  I  could  have  a  couple  of  officers  like  Gen.  O'Ryan,  and 
a  couple  of  officers  of  my  own  branch,  and  a  couple  of  National  Army 
officers  to  work  together  on  the  question  of  the  proper  military  i)olicy 
for  the  United  States,  we  would  get  together  within  a  week  and 
come  to  a  unanimous  agreement  as  to  what  it  ought  to  be. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  believe  so,  too. 

The  Chairman.  I  haven't  the  slightest  doubt  about  it.  The  thing 
that  has  stood  in  the  way  of  it  is  that  the  citizen  officer,  whether 
he  was  a  National  Guard  or  a  National  Army  officer,  has  had  no 
l^al  status.  He  has  no  privilege  of  conferring.  It  takes  even  a 
special  order,  I  believe —  and  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  it  for 
him — ^to  admit  him  to  Leavenworth  or  to  any  of  your  post-graduate 
schools.  Lots  of  men  have-wanted  to  ^o  there  and  have  found  the 
matest  difficulty  in  going.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  there  have 
been  a  good  many  Eegular  Army  officers  that  I  do  not  think  wanted 
them  to  go  there.  I  remember  when  the  National  Defense  Act,  Sena- 
tor Chamberlain's  bill,  passed  Congress  in  1916,  there  was  a  provi- 
sion in  it  giving  National  Guard  officers  representation  in  the  Gen- 
eral Staff,  and  the  Army  officers  fought  it  bitterly,  and  it  was  knocked 
out  in  conference.  If  they  had  had  one  year  of  contact  it  would  have 
done  both  of  them  a  lot  of  good. 

Col.  Pauier.  I  have  always  thought  so.  My  first  tour  of  duty  on 
the  General  Staff  was  in  1911  and  1912,  when  Secretary  Stimson 
appointed  me  a  member  of  a  committee  to  make  recommendations 
in  regard  to  military  policy,  and  I  specifically  recommended  at  that 
time  that  arrangements  be  made  for  some  National  Guard  officers 
to  work  with  us.  We  could  have  gone  further  with  our  recommenda- 
tions, I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  the  older  officers  of  the  Army  would 
not  stand  for  it  if  they  could  help  it.  I  think  their  attitude  has 
changed  in  that  respect. 

Col.  Palmer.  Oh,  yes;  it  has.  I  find  all  along  the  line  that  the 
point  of  view  of  Army  officers,  has  very  much  cleared  since  this 
war. 

The  Chairman.  Now  you  were  going  to  discuss  the  Kahn-Cham- 

berlain  bill. 

^      Col.  Palmer.  The  Kahn-Chamberlain  bill,  it  seems  to  me,  proposes 

9  the  same  general  policy  that  is  embodied  in  Gen.  O'Bynn's  plan, 

and  I  believe  that  it  would  tend  to  avoid  the  objections  that  I  have 

mentioned. 

I  feel  quite  satisfied  that  if  a  citizen  army  could  be  formed  under 
the  general  provisions  of  the  Kahn-Chamberlain  bill,  with  a  provi- 
sion added  giving  it  sufficient  regular  personnnel  to  tide  over  the 
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emergency,  that  we  could  work  out  under  it  a  military  policy  of 
probably  the  maximum  efficiency  and  economy. 

Senator  Chambeblain.  And  that  leaves  a  good  deal  to  regulation? 

Col.  Palmer.  Yes ;  it  does. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Would  you  still  further  modify  that? 

Co).  Palmer.  I  think  ycu  will  hare  to  leave  it  to  regulation,  Sena-  ^ 
tor,  because  it  is  a  matter,  many  features  of  which  ought  to  be  de- 
termined  experimentally. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  did  not  mean  to  modify  that  particular 
provision,  but  would  you  make  modifications  in  the  general  outliao 
of  the  bill  itself  ( 
.   Col.  Palmer.  The  Kahn-Chamberlain  bill? 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Yes. 

Col.  Palmer.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  necessary,  I  think  tlie 
bill  would  operate.  The  question  as  to  the  details  of  the  method  of 
inducting  into  the  service  I  have  not  given  veiy  much  study  to. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  And  I  would  like^  and  I  aiasurc  the  com- 
mittee would  like,  to  have  you,  or  some  one  under  your  direction, 
take  that  bill,  which  in  its  general  outlines  seems  to  meet  your  ap- 
proval, and  make  such  mocUficntions  as  you  might  deem  advisable 
and  give  the  committee  the  benefit  of  your  views. 

Col.  Palmer.  I  think  that  tliat  bill  might  be  amended  in  the  last 
few  sections  so  as  to  make  a  complete  solution  of  the  problem. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  think  the  committee  would  like  to  have 
you  have  those  changes  in  it  submitted  to  them  in  the  form  of  a  letter, 
or  embody  it  in  your  testimony  if  you  see  fit. 

Col.  Palmer.  All  right,  sir.    I  will  get  at  it  as  soon  as  I  can,  sir* 

I  had  already  made  some  reference  to  this  question  of  promotion. 
I  believe  that  the  formation  of  an  organized  citizen  army  in  whi-  h 
it  would  be  practicable  to  try  ofiicere  out  in  time  of  peace  would 
prevent  in  the  future  practically  all  of  the  difficulties  with  reference 
to  personnel  that  have  occurred  during  this  war,  because  every  man, 
erery  officer,  with  every  unit  and  every  staff  would  ^et  a  trial,  and  he 
would  be  repla-  ed  in  the  event  of  inefficiency,  and  in  many  cases  in 
justice  to  him  he  would  be  «£signed  to  some  other  function  that  he 
could  perform  welL 

I  believe  that  something  like  the  following  would  make  a  com- 
plete solution  of  our  personnel  problem.  * 

1,  Promotion  up  to  and  including  the  |n:'ade  of  colonel  should  b© 
by  seniority  on  a  single  list  based  on  principle  on  total  commissioned 
servire.  A  board  of  general  officers  should  be  convened  annually  and 
should  divide  all  officers  in  their  several  grades  into  three  classes 
according  to  their  records: 

A  Those  worthy  of  immediate  promotion; 

B  Those  who  should  remain  for  the  present  without  promotion, 
and 

C  Those  who  should  be  eliminated. 

The  classification  by  this  board  should  not  be  subject  to  revision  d^ 
by  any  other  authority.  Promotion  during  the  ensuing  year  to  all  ^ 
grades  below  that  of  brigadier  general  should  be  made  by  seniority 
on  tlie  single  list  from  among  class  A  officers  in  the  next  lower  grade. 
Officers  of  the  Medical  Department  and  chaplains  should  be  extra 
numbers  in  all  grades  and  when  in  clajss  A  sliould  be  promoted  with 
their  running  mates  on  the  general  list. 
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The  nam€s  of  all  officers  in  class  A  should  be  published  to  the 
«nice  annually. 

In  essentials  this  is  closely  allied  to  the  promotion  system  upon 
vhich  the  efficiency  of  the  German  army  was  based.  That  is,  in 
iny  group  of  officers  fit  to  be  promoted  the  senior  sliould  be  promoted, 
Abut  nobody  should  be  promoted  by  seniority  who  has  not  proved  his 
fitness  for  promotion.  If  the  classification  were  made  annually  and 
a  man  should  be  in  class  B  this  rear,  he  would  have  a  stimulus,  he 
would  have  a  chance  to  get  into  class  A  next  year.  It  would  give  all 
the  advantages  connected  with  the  other  features  of  the  citizen  army, 
all  the  advanta^  of  selection,  and  it  would  give  an  opportunity  to 
eqiralize  promotion.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  curse  of  our  promotion 
system  is  this  great  inequality  of  promotion.  Down  there  at  the 
General  Staflf  College  now  there  is  an  officer  with  21  years'  service, 
t  colonel  simply  because  he  happened  to  be  in  the  Field  Artillery, 
which  got  a  large  legislative  increase.  There  is  another  officer 
down  there  of  28  years'  service  who  is  a  lieutenant  colonel  because  he 
happened  to  be  in  the  Infantry ;  and  yet  this  Infantry  officer,  a  man 
of  much  greater  experience,  was  a  very  brilliant  division  commander 
during  this  war.  If  you  take  selection  and  put  it  on  top  of  that, 
the  defect  of  inequality  is  not  corrected  by  selection  at  all,  it  is  made 
worse. 

Senator  Chambeblaik.  You  know  there  has  always  been  a  great 
protest  against  promotion  from  a  single  list.  The  different  branches 
of  the  service  usually  object  to  that,  and  that  grows  out  of  the  reason 
yoa  now  suggest,  they  each  want  to  have  promotions  in  their  own 
branch  of  the  service. 

Col.  Palmkr.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chambkklaik.  For  instance,  a  Cavalry  officer  might  be 
slower  of  promotion  than  an  Infantry  officer,  or  an  Infantry  officer 
might  be  slower  of  promotion  than  a  Cavalry  officer,  with  the  result 
that  we  have  unequal  promotions  in  the  Army  now. 

Col.  Palbier.    Yes,  sir ;  that  is  true. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  And  yet  whenever  they  have  talked  about 
a  single  list  there  has  always  been  a  kick. 

Col.  Palmer.  I  think  the  idea  has  grown  in  popularity  to  such  an 
extent  that  a  great  majority  of  thoughtful  officers  believe  in  it. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  It  looks  U>  me  as, if  it  were  a  fair  way 
to  do  it. 

Col.  Palmer.  It  could  be  put  into  effect  now  much  better  than  in 
the  past.  This  war  has  demonstrated  that  a  class  A  officer  in  any 
combatant  arm,  if  you  give  him  an  opportunity  for  a  little  more 
training,  will  go  ahead  of  a  class  B  officer  in  any  other  arm  in  a 
mighty  short  time.  There  have  been  many  instances  of  it.  In  the 
National  Defense  Act  there  was  a  provision  providing  for  a  great 
increase  of  the  Field  Artillery,  and  there  was  a  provision  for  officers 
from  other  arms  to  go  into  the  Field  Artillery.    I  think  that  those 

insfers  were  discouraged  as  n^iuch  as  possible.  I  think  that  Field 
^Artilleiy  officers  wanted  to  get  as  much  of  that  promotion  as  they 
could  and  the  transfers  were  discouraged  as  much  as  possible.  They 
did  not  want  to  share  it  with  anybody  else.  The  iaea  was  that  an 
officer  could  not  go  into  some  other  arm  and  learn  its  mysteries  in 
soch  a  short  time,  and  those  who  did  g:o  in  suffered  in  relative  rank. 
They  were  placed  so  they  would  lose  in  relative  rank  by  going,  al- 
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though  it  was  the  intent  of  Congress,  in  my  opinion,  to  take  an  over-^ 
expanded  arm  and  help  it  out  by  giving  it  experienced  officers  from 
other  arms. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  was  the  purpose. 

Col.  Palicer.  Yes,  it  was  discouragea  as  much  as  possible,  and 
yet,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  Field  Artillery  officer,  who  most  conspicu-  M 
ously  distinguished  himself  during  tlie  war  as  a  Field  Artillery  offil-  • 
cer,  first  as  a  rejnmental  commander  and  then  as  a  brigade  com* 
mander,  was  an  officer  who  was  in  the  Cavalry  until  after  the  National 
Defense  Act  passed.  There  is  an  awful  lot  of  camouflage  about  ity 
Senator;  it  is  not  so  terribly  mysterious.  I  think  the  mystery  is 
exploited  largely,  perhaps  unconsciously,  to  preserve  the  advantages 
of  the  promotion. 

Senator.  Chamberlain.  A  man  who  is  a  successful  commander  to  a 
large  degree  is  a  man  who  understands  human  nature  and  knows  how 
to  handle  men;  is  not  that  true? 

Col.  Palmer.  Yes.  When  you  consider  that  the  general  officers  are 
men  who  are  going  to  command  combined  arms,  that  it  is  a  very 
decided  advantage  for  an  able  officer  to  go  into  another  arm.  In  tlio 
Army  the  differences  in  functions  are  no  greater  than  the  differences 
in  functions  in  the  Navy,  in  which  there  is  a  constant  transfer  of 
personnel.  Of  course,  if  it  were  necessarily  followed  that  the  man 
promoted  under  the  single  list  should  go  into  the  other  arm — ^that 
particular  individual — ^that  would  be  a  bad  thing,  but  tliat  can  be 
avoided.  It  can  be  avoided  by  anticipating  requirements  and  letting 
the  officers  who  go  over  be  officers  who  select  the  new  arm  and  have 
some  additional  training  before  they  go  over. 

The  Chairman.  Will  jrou  explain  again  how  you  would  take  care 
of  that  system  of  promotion  from  a  single  list,  with  tlie  exception  of 
the  Medical  Corps  and  perhaps  tlie  Signal  Corps  and  Ordnance 
Corps? 

Col.  Palmer.  We  will  say  we  admit  the  practicability  of  this  sys- 
tem, so  far  as  the  combat  arms  are  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Col.  Palmer.  Now,  then,  I  graduate  from  West  Point  and  go  inta 
the  Infantry.  I  will  be  promoted  by  a  single  list.  But  in  the  case 
of  some  medical  officer  who  goes  in  at  the  same  time,  you  do  not  want 
to  transfer  him  to  the  Infantry  and  Cavalry.  You  just  make  me  liis 
running  mate,  and  if  he  is  a  competent  man,  he  will  be  promoted 
when  I  am  promoted.  He  will  be  promoted  when  the  line  officer  who 
is  his  running  mate  is  promoted. 

The  Chairman.  Provided  there  is  a  vacancy  in  the  Medical  Corps 
of  the  next  higher  grade?  You  cannot  promote  him  until  there  is 
a  vacancy  ? 

Col.  Palmer.  Yes,  you  can.  Senator — in  this  way.  You  keep  your 
total  of  the  Medical  Corps  constant.  It  would  involve  some  fluctua- 
tion in  the  numbers  in  particular  grades;  that  is,  it  might  be  that  it 
would  increase  the  number  of  colonels  and,  correspondingly,  tlia^ 
number  of  lieutenant  colonels  would  be  decreased.  For  an  arm  likeP 
that  it  would  keep  their  total  number  constant,  but  the  allotment  to 
the  different  grades  would  fluctuate. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  the  controlling  factor  then  in  that 
fluctuation?     You  have  a  single  list,  the  combatant  arm,  including 
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Air  Service — which  I  think  the  committee  is  disposed  to  call  a  com- 
batant arm. 

Col.  Palmeb.  It  should  be;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  single  list  for  all  the  combatant  arms 
and  you  promote  from  that  single  list.  Would  that  promotioh  be 
ftapt  to  be  taster  than  it  would  ordinarily  be  in  the  Medical  Corps  ? 

Col.  Palmer.  I  think  it  would  be  slower  than  it  is  now.  In  any 
branch  of  the  service  where  the  initial  grade  is  first  lieutenant,  they 
ought  to  be  ffiven  a  constructive  increased  length  of  service  to  start 
wi5i.  As  I  nave  stated  here — ^well,  I  have  not  come  to  that  point. 
Shall  I  go  on? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  go  ahead. 

Col.  Palmer.  The  names  of  all  officers  in  class  A  should  be  pub- 
lished to  the  service  annually. 

2.  An  officer  placed  in  class  C  should  be  examined  by  a  board  to 
determine  whether  his  service  has  been  honest  and  faithful.  If  the 
board  finds  that  it  has,  he  should  be  placed  on  the  unlimited  retired 
list,  with  pay  at  the  rate  of  2^  per  cent  for  each  year  of  active  service, 
not  exceeding  75  per  cent,  unless  his  commissioned  service  is  less 
than  10  years,  in  which  case  he  should  be  discharged  with  one  year's 
pay. 

If  the  board  finds  that  his  service  has  not  been  honest  and  faithful 
he  should  be  discharged  without  pay. 

3.  The  relative  rank  of  officers  m  all  grades  below  that  of  brigadier 

Sneral  should  be  determined  by  their  relative  seniority  as  fixed  by 
e  single  list. 

The  effect  of  that,  in  the  instance  I  gave  of  those  two  officers  in  the 
staff  college,  would  be  that  this  distinguished  Infantry  officer,  when 
he  does  come  into  the  grade  of  colonel,  would  become  the  senior,  as 
he  should,  of  the  man  of  seven  years'  less  service,  who  happened  to 
arrive  there  a  little  sooner. 

Finally,  the  original  single  list  should  be  formed  by  merging  the 
lineal  lists  of  the  several  branches  into  one  list  arranged  so  far  as 
practicable  in  the  order  of  total  length  of  commissioned  service. 
Officers  of  the  Medical  Corps  and  chaplains  should  be  credited  with 
two  more  years  than  their  actual  service.  After  the  list  is  once 
formed,  a  newly  appointed  lieutenant  should  be  placed  at  the  foot 
of  the  list  and  officers  of  the  Medical  Corps  and  chaplains  should  be 
placed  immediately  below  officers  of  two  years'  service. 

Now  you  could  take  any  other  arm  you  wanted  to  make  strictly 
t  specialized  arm  and  treat  it  in  the  same  way. 

The  Chairman.  Your  suggestion  would  destroy  the  permanent 
commissioned  personnel  of  the  Engineer  Corps? 

Col.  Palmer.  Yes,  as  it  stands.    But  they  might  be  excepted  also. 

At  first  glance,  an  Engineer  officer  might  think  that  it  would  be  a 

disadvantage  to  him;  but  I  think  after  more  careful  reflection  he 

would  feel  that  he  would  rather  in  addition  to  his  service  in  the  En- 

^gineer  Corps  be  in  the  line  as  a  whole,  so  he  could  have  better  access 

^a  command  if  he  develops  in  that  direction. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  It  would  practically  interfere  with  all  of 
thepermanent  corps,  would  it  not? 

Tne  Chairmak.  There  are  only  two — ^Medical  Corps  and  Engi- 
neers. 
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Senator  Chamberlain.  The  others  are  all  detailed  except  the  new 
men  that  are  left  over. 

Col.  Pal3ier.  There  would  be  some  good  reasons  for  plucing  the 
Engineers  in  the  same  categonr  as  the  Medical  Corps. 

liie  Chairman.  It  is  a  puzzling  thing  to  know  what  to  do  with  tlie 
technical  corps.  ^ 

Col.  Palmes.  Senator,  if  that  question  of  equalizing  promotion* 
were  a  mere  question  of  equity,  a  mere  question  of  individual  justice, 
I  would  not  give  it  a  moment's  thought ;  but  the  reason  in  my  mind 
why  it  is  imperative,  is  that  you  can  not  get  an  honest  computation 
of  what  the  requirements  of  the  Army  are  until  you  do  it;  because 
there  is  always  an  incentive  for  this  line  of  officers,  along  this  line  of 
promotion  on  this  particular  function,  to  magnify  that  function  as 
much  as  they  can;  they  are  bound  to  do  it  I  can  give  an  instance  of 
it.  About  1907  we  separated  the  Coast  Artillery  and  the  Field  Artil- 
lery. In  forming  the  new  regimental  organization  the  Artillery 
Board — I  believe  there  was  a  board — proposed  the  four-gim  battery 
as  opposed  to  the  six-^n  battery,  and  they  urged  some  very  im- 
portant advantages  for  it,  and  those  advantages  undoubtedly  existed. 
There  is  a  certain  technical  advantage  in  reducing  the  number  of 
guns  from  six  to  four.  It  increased  the  number  of  captains  by  50 
per  cent,  but  there  was  an  advantage  in  it.  They  took  that  from  the 
French,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  was  communicated  to  Congress^  but 
they  did  not  communicate  to  Congress  the  fact  that  the  same  thing 
was  considered  in  the  German  Army  and  that  the  Kaiser  placed  one 
of  the  greatest  field  artillery  experts.  Gen.  Von  Rohne,  in  charge  of 
an  investigation,  to  look  into  that  for  the  German  Army,  and  that 
Gen.  Von  Rohne  reported  that  there  were  decided  technical  ad- 
vantages in  the  change,  but  not  sufficient  to  offset  the  increased  cost. 

Now,  there  is  no  question  about  it  being  a  somewhat  better  or- 

fanization;  but  our  artillery  officers  went  the  French  one  better, 
'hey  succeeded  in  adding  on  to  that,  a  provision  under  which  we 
have  more  brigadier  generals,  colonels,  and  lieutenant  colonels 
to  a  given  number  of  guns  than  any  other  army  in  the  world. 
For  example,  under  our  organization,  the  divisional  artillery 
must  have  a  brigadier  general,  three  colonels,  and  three  lieuten- 
ant colonels.  That  is,  each  two  groups  of  three  batteries  form  a  regi- 
ment. But  during  this  war  the  divisional  artillery  of  many  French 
divisions  was  commanded  by  lieutenant  colonels,  or  colonels.  I  re- 
member one  particularly,  a  lieutenant  colonel,  who  was  commanding 
a  divisional  artillery,  and  I  asked  him  why  he  was  not  promoted,  and 
he  said,  "  Well,  I  am  too  young."  He  said,  "  I  can  not  be  promoted 
until  I  have  served  a  little  longer  as  lieutenant  colonel."  He  said, 
"  The  effect  would  be,  that  it  would  be  promoting  me  too  much  ahead 
of  senior  officers  of  other  arms."  In  other  words,  they  wanted  specifi- 
cally to  avoid  that. 

Now,  there  is  no  question  about  the  merits  of  the  four-gun  bat- 
tery; there  is  no  question  about  it,  even  though  secured  at  increase<^^ 
cost.  But  all  that  overhead  was  not  necessary ;  and,  so  far  as  the  in^ 
efficiency  of  the  six-gun  battery  was  concerned,  I  do  not  think  that 
any  of  us  who  ever  happened  to  be  in  a  Boche  barrage,  felt  that  the 
German  artillery  was  hopelessly  inefficient  on  account  of  having  six 
guns  to  the  battery. 

That  is  an  example  of  the  effect  of  a  separate  promotion  list,  and  it 
could  be  carried  further,  too— the  effect  of  a  promotion  list  where  the 
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promotion  is  along  the  line  of  one  particular  function.  The  more 
technical  that  function  is  the  more  easy  it  is  to  impress  members  of 
Congress  as  to  its  importance. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  to  speak  frankly,  let  me  give  another  illus- 
tration, not  of  what  has  occurred  in  the  past,  but  what  may  occur  in 
the  future.  You  have  fixed  an  Infantry  regiment  at  3,700  men. 
The  experience  of  a  few  years  may  persuade  some  portion  of  the 
Army  that  happens  to  be  in  control  that  3,700  is  too  oig  for  an  In- 
fantry regiment,  and  that  they  would  try  to  reduce  it  to  2,000.  That 
would  make  more  colonels  and  lieutenant  colonels  necessary,  grant- 
ing that  the  total  number  remains  the  same. 

oenator  Fletcher.  More  in  proportion. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Now,  if  a  thing  of  that  sort  is  done  and  you 
have  a  Signal  Corps  and  Medical  Corps  and  an  Engineer  Corps  off 
to  one  side,  but  which,  to  keep  pace,  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  men 
on  the  combatant  single  list,  it  would  be  a  God-send  to  the  men  in 
the  Medical  Corps,  the  Signal  Corps  and  the  Engineer  Corps. 

Col-  Palmer.  Well,  tkat  is  true,  but  I  think  that  efficient  officers, 
unless  they  are  given  advanced  promotions  for  some  special  cause, 
should  be  advanced  at  about  the  same  rate  in  all  the  arms.  I  think 
it  produces  a  better  moral  effect,  and  distracts  attention  from  this 
organization  question.  Too  many  people  are  thinking  about  or- 
ganization. 

The  Chairman.  The  tables  of  organization  are  very  potent  in  the 
effect  upon  promotion.  I  think  the  War  Department  ought  to  have 
the  right  to  change  organizations  inside  the  branch  as  it  sees  fit,  but 
the  change  in  the  table  of  organization  in  the  War  Department  which 
could  be  brought  about  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  might  mean  the  crea- 
tion of  10  more  colonelcies,  10  more  lieutenant  colonelcies,  and  10 
more  majors. 

CoL  Palmer.  You  mean  in  that  bill? 

The  CHAHtMAN.  Yes. 

Col.  Palmer.  I  have  not  examined  that  feature  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  see,  the  National  Defense  Act  contains  tables 
of  organization,  which  I  do  not  agree  with.  This  bill  does  not.  It 
provides  that  the  Infantry  shall  consist  of  so  many  officers  and  so 
many  men,  to  be  organized  as  the  President  sees  fit,  and  I  think  that 
is  the  proper  system. 

Col.  Palmer.  It  seems  to  me  so,  yes.  I  think  one  reason  it  has 
been  difficult  to  get  this  single  list  adopted  is  that  it  is  rather  com- 
plicated when  you  come  to  the  details  of  making  out  the  list.  But 
that  can  be  worked  out.  It  would  obscure  the  general  principle,  to 
go  into  detail  about  it;  but  it  can  be  and  has  been  worked  out. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  quite  a  little  more  to  say,  if  it  is  of  interest 
to  you,  in  regard  to  the  general  staff  and  certam  defects  in  its  or- 
ganization and  functions. 

The  CHAmMAN.  That  is  a  very  important  feature  of  this  problem. 

«Col.  Palmer.  But  it  would  take  me  some  little  time  more.  It 
would  take  me,  I  should  say.  an  hour.    Shall  I  start  on  it  1 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  you  can  return  tomorrow  afternoon  we 
will  hear  you  then,  as  it  is  now  the  usual  adjourning  hour. 

(Thereupon,  at  5  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned,  to  meet 
on  Friday,  October  10,  1919,  at  2.15  p.  m.) 
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FBIDAY,  OCTOBEB  10,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  on  Mtlitart  Affairs, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  2.15  o'clock  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
ment, in  the  committee  room,  Capitol,  Senator  James  W.  Wadsworth, 
Jr.,  presiding. 

Present  Senators  Wadsworth  (chairman),  Sutherland,  New, 
Fletcher,  Chamberlain,  and  Thomas. 

The  Chaibman.  Col.  Pahner,  on  yesterday  I  believe  we  had 
reached"  the  point  in  your  testimony  where  you  were  about  to  take 
up  the  General  Staff,  its  functions  and  powers. 

STATEMENT  OF  COL.  JOHN  MoA.  PALMEBr— Besumed. 

Col.  Palmer.  Yes,  but  there  were  one  or  two  answers  left  rather 
incomplete  yesterday,  and  I  would  like  to  complete  them  fii'st,  if 
I  may. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Col.  Palmer.  I  think  I  left  my  answer  to  one  of  Senator  New's 
questions  incomplete.  I  stated  that  a  committee  of  the  General  Staff, 
of  which  I  was  a  member,  prepared  a  preliminary  report  on  Senates: 
Sew's  bill.  I  wish  to  add  that  that  report  was  concurred  in  by  all 
the  members  of  the  War  Plans  Branch  of  the  General  Staff  and  also 
by  all  the  members  of  the  War  Plans  Division  of  the  General  Staffs 
the  War  Plans  Branch  being  a  branch  of  the  War  Plans  Division. 
Also  in  compliance  with  general  instructions  in  regard  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  General  Staff  papers,  copies  of  the  plan  were  shown  to* 
all  of  the  Chiefs  of  Division  of  the  General  Staff  and  to  all  of  the 
bureau  chiefs  concerned.  So  far  as  I  remember,  all  of  these  officers 
concurred  in  principle,  some  of  them  fully  and  some  of  them  with 
certain  reservations  as  to  detail^  except  two  of  them,  whose  com- 
ments were  not  received,  that  is,  the  Chief  of  Coast  Artillery  and 
Jhe  executive  assistant  to  the  Chief  of  Staff. 

9  Then,  in  regard  to  the  question  by  Senator  New  as  to  whether  any 
farther  recommendations  as  to  a  military  policy  had  been  made,  I 
should  have  added  that  about  June  the  War  Plans  Branch  of  the- 
War  Plans  Division 

The  Chairman.  Of  what  year? 
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Col.  Palmer.  Of  this  year — prepared  a  statement  of  a  military 
policy  to  guide  it  in  the  study  of  other  plans  that  might  be  referred 
to  it,  and  that  was  called  "  Statement  of  an  ideal  military  policy,  all 
things  considered" — is  that  the  correct  title,  Col.  Gulick? 

Col.  Gtjlick.  I  think  so. 

Col.  Palmer.  That  paper  was  submitted  to  the  Chief  of  the  War  ^ 
Plans  Division  and  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  further  action  on^ 
it.    A  little  bit  later  the  branch  was  called  upon  to  prepare  a  review 
of  the  Kahn-Chamberlain  bill,  which  it  did. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  sent  to  the  Chief  of  Staff? 

Col.  Palmer.  My  impression  is  that  it  was.  It  went  to  the  Chief 
of  the  War  Plans  Division  and,  I  presume,  from  him  to  the  Chief 
of  Staff. 

In  referring  to  the  single  list  on  yesterday 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  leave  that,  do  you  recall  any  instance 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  War  Plans  Branch  of  the  War  Plans 
Division  having  to  do  with  the  military  policy,  being  approved? 

Col.  Palmer.  No,  sir;  I  haven't  any  knowledge  of  anything  of 
that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  In  so  far  as  aflBirmative  action  by  the  controlling 
powers  is  concerned,  the  work  of  the  division  has  not  been  of  ad- 
vantage to  the  War  Department? 

Col.  Palmer.  It  is  not  incorporated  in  any  War  Department  plans, 
so  far  as  I  know  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  a  moment  ago  that  the  study  made  of 
Senator  New's  bill  received  the  approval  of  the  War  Plans  Branch 
and  also  of  the  officers  of  the  War  Plans  Division? 

Col.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  many  officers  would  that  mean? 

Col.  Palmer.  I  should  say  at  that  time  there  were  about  30  offi- 
cers.   Could  you  tell  that,  Col.  Gulick? 

Col.  Gulick.  I  should  say  there  was  more  than  that,  probably  50. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  from  that  that  something  like  50 
officers  gave  their  approval  of  that  study  ? 

Col.  Palmer.  There  was  a  considerable  number.  I  should  say 
from  30  to  40.  Col.  Gulick  says  there  were  more  than  that,  prob- 
ably 60.    The  division  has  been  very  much  reduced  since  that  time. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  are  not  referring  to  the  New  bill  as  now 
before  us? 

Col.  Palmer.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Fletcher.  That  is  the  bill  with  reference  to  aeronautics, 
but  it  was  a  bill  for  universal  training? 

Col.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Wherein  did  it  differ  from  the  Chamberlain 
bill  which  is  before  us?        ^ 

Col.   Palmer.  The   principal   difference  in   Senator  New's   bill, 
which  proposed  universal  training,  was  that  it  was  not  connected 
up  with  the  military  policy  as  a  whole.    It  did  not  indicate  anythins^ 
as  to  the  relation  between  the  Regular  Army  and  the  universal  train^ 
ing,  and  it  did  not  provide  for  organized  reserves. 

1  would  like  to  say  that  the  paper  was  an  initial  study,  giving  our 
views  as  to  what  the  bases  of  policy  should  be,  leaving  practically 
all  the  details  for  further  minute  study,  if  the  plan  were  approved 
in  principle. 
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The  Chaisman.  And  that  study  advocated  the  establishment  of  an 
organized  citizens  army? 

Col.  Palmer.  It  advocated  universal  military  training,  an  organ- 
ized citizen  army,  and  a  minimum  regular  establishment  sufficient  to 
accomplish  that  object. 

With  reference  to  the  discussion  yesterday  in  regard  to  the  single 
Ust,  the  chairman  suggested  that  if  the  officers  of  the  Medical  Corps 
were  carried  as  "  rimnning  mates  "  of  officers  on  the  line,  that  the 
effect  of  increase  in  any  part  of  the  line  would  be  an  increased  pro- 
motion for  the  Medical  Corps.  That  is  true,  but  I  think  under  a 
reasonable  theory  of  a  citizen  army  that,  once  established,  there 
would  not  be  any  more  increases  in  the  Eegular  Army  or  there  would 
be  very  small  increases. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  On  the  other  hand,  would  it  not  be  grad- 
ually reduced  ? 

Col.  Palmer.  I  was  about  to  say,  sir,  that  on  the  contrary,  having 
a  single  list  would  facilitate  that  process  materially,  because  what- 
ever the  reduction  might  be  it  would  be  an  equalized  reduction  and 
would  affect  all  officers  alike. 

I  have  a  table  here  which  may  be  of  interest,  showing  the  dates  of 
original  commissions  of  the  senior  colonel,  the  junior  colonel,  the 
senior  lieutenant  colonel,  the  junior  lieutenant  colonel,  the  senior 
major  and  the  junioi'  major  of  certain  branches  of  the  service: 

Tear  of  original  cofnmisaion — Data  ohtaitied  from  Army  Register  for  1B18. 


Medial  Corps. 

Ckva^ 

Field  ArtlUery 
OoKt  ArUllenr 
lofmtrjr 


Senior 
colonel. 

Junior 
colonel. 

Senior 

lieutenant 

colonel. 

Junior 

lieutenant 

colonel. 

Senior 
mtgor. 

1881 
1877 
1880 
1881 
1879 

1900 
1890 
1898 
1892 
1800 

1900 
1890 
1898 
1892 
1890 

1904 
1896 
1901 
1898 
1894 

1904 
18P5 
1901 
1896 
1894 

Junior 
major. 


1917 
1900 
1904 
1901 
1901 
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I  do  not  like  to  lea^e  this  question  of  a  citizen  army,  the  feasibility 
of  a  citizen  army,  without  referring  just  a  little  oit  more  to  the 
practicability  of  tests  of  efficiency  that  will  make  it  possible  to  deter- 
mine the  proper  places  of  officers,  whether  they  happen  to  be  in  the 
Regular  Army  or  in  the  citizen  army.  It  is  not  purely  a  question  of 
educational  loiowledge;  it  is  a  practical  question. 

For  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  law,  a  man  may  come  out  number 
one  in  the  class  of  a  law  school,  but  it  will  be  impossible  to  determine 
in  advance  whether  or  not  he  is  going  to  be  a  good  lawyer ;  it  may 
be  that  he  will  become  a  successful  practitioner  or  judge,  or  it  may  be 
that  be  will  be  a  mere  pedant.  His  actual  place  is  fixed  during  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  Now,  in  the  military  profession,  a  man 
may  not  have  a  chance  actually  to  practice  it  in  war  until  he  has 
been  in  the  service  for  20  years,  and  it  is  a  little  bit  more  difficult  to 
determine. 

But  in  France  and  Germany  that  is  precisely  what  they  determine 
in  their  peace  establishment.  That  is  the  object  of  their  annual 
maneuvers. 

Wherever  a  country  has  an  army  that  is  substantially  the  same 
in  peace  and  in  war,  such  questions  of  fact  can  be  determined. 
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It  may  be  a  little  bit  academic,  but  I  would  like  to  point  out  the 
principle  of  it  in  this  way. 

The  military  efficiency  of  an  officer  might  be  indicated  by  an  equa- 
tion: E=:AK5  in  which  E  is  his  efficiency  and  K  is  his  knowledge 
:and  A  is  a  coefficient,  an  applicative  coefficient  determined  by  his  ^ 
character,  his  energy,  and  other  practical  factors.  m 

Now,  if  you  take  a  soldier  like  Napoleon.  K  is  very  high  and  A  is 
also  near  its  maximum  value.  In  the  case  or  a  theoretical  soldier,  like 
our  Gen.  Halleck,  of  Civil  War  fame,  K  was  probably  as  liigh  as  it 
was  in  the  case  of  Napoleon,  or  nearly  so,  but  his  practical  or  appli- 
cative coefficient  was  very  low,  therefore  his  efficiency  as  a  whole  was 
low.  Take  a  man  like  Forrest,  a  man  so  illiterate  that  he  could  not 
write  an  order ;  yet  one  of  the  greatest  cavalry  soldiers  the  world  ever 
produced.  In  that  instance  K  was  perhaps  very  small,  but  A  was 
exceptionally  larger  and  what  little  he  did  not  know  he  could  apply. 
In  his  case  the  product,  or  total  efficiency,  had  a  large  value.  This 
fact  has  been  very  largely  ignored  in  our  military  educational  system. 
We  develop  K,  or  theoretical  knowledge,  as  much  as  we  can,  but  we 
do  not  put  enough  stress  on  A.  We  do  not  know  whether  we  are 
going  to  produce  a  practical  man  or  a  pedant.  In  France  and  Ger- 
many they  do  not  do  that;  they  measure  the  product  itself.  When  a 
man  comes  up  to  be  promoted  to  a  grade  that  would  entitle  him  to 
command  a  battalion  of  infantry  that  is  the  one  thing  they  measure — 
can  he  do  that?  It  doesn't  make  any  difference  whether  he  is  a  phi- 
losopher or  not  or  that  perhaps  some  time  later  he  may  become  a  field 
marshal.  What  they  measure  is  his  capacity  to  command  a  battalion. 
It  is  perfectly  feasible  to  measure  that. 

I  can  take  a  military  map  and  write  out  a  military  situation  indi- 
cating that  there  is  a  division  of  troops  here  and  reports  of  an 
enemy  off  there,  with  certain  other  data  pertaining  to  the  situation, 
and  i  can  irive  a  candidate,  we  will  sav,  for  the  General  Staff,  pre- 
cisely  the  same  intellectual  problem — absolutely  the  same  mtellectual 
problem — that  he  would  have  to  solve  in  time  of  war.  He  must 
answer  it,  not  by  writing  an  essay,  but  writing  the  precise  orders 
that  he  would  give  in  that  situation. 

That  method  was  invented  first  by  Frederick  the  Great,  and  was 
developed  by  von  Moltke.  In  France  it  has  been  carried  on  by  n\tn 
like  Foch.  Through  that  method  they  have  been  able  not  only  to 
train  officers,  but  to  actually  measure  them :  they  calibrate  them  and 
determine  in  time  of  peace  whether  a  particular  man  can  actually 
do  the  particular  thing  that  is  going  to  be  required  of  him.  And 
that  is  a  very  important  thing' to  consider  in  regard  to  this  citizen 
arm  v.. 

«  

The  (^iiAiKAiAN.  In  other  words,  these  officers,  before  being  pro- 
moted to  a  higher  command,  would  be  taken  out  and  given' an  oppor- 
tunitv  to  show  whether  thev  could  actuallv  command  a  bodv  of 
troops? 

Col.  Palmer.  Absolutely ;  and  purely  as  a  matter  of  fact.  ^ 

That  leads  me  to  one  of  the  strongest  points  in  this  citizen  army. 
I  think  when  the  conception  first  came  to  me.  when  I  first  began  to 
work  on  it,  the  idea  I  had  in  mind  was  this:  That  it  wa«  the  kind  of 
an  army  that  the  United  States  must  have.  Whether  the  most  effi- 
cient or  not,  it  was  the  type  fixed  by  our  political  institutions.  But, 
as  I  have  worked  into  it,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  a  powerful 
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army  in  a  military  sense,  the  most  efficient  army  in  a  military  sense, 
because  if  you  have  universal  training,  those  citizens  who  take  the 
training,  and  are  interested  in  military  things,  keep  on  and  qualify 
for  advancement  from  year  to  year  so  that  what  you  really  do  in  the 
end  is  to  select  military  ability  and  leadership  out  of  the  whole 
twenty  million  people  who  would  pass  through  that  institution  in 
thirtv  years.  I  believe  that  produces  an  army  that  is  least  mili- 
taristic in  peace  and  also  an  army  that  is  the  most  powerful  in  war. 
I  think  it  would  produce  the  most  powerful  army  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  As  a  member  of  the  War  Plans  Branch  of  the  Gen- 
eral Staff,  I  believe  that,  under  that  system,  we  can  create  an  army 
that  wcfcdd  defend  the  United  States  against  any  combination  of 
enemies,  even  assuming  that  our  navy  should  lose  command  of  the 
sea,  and  that  the  command  of  the  sea  should  pass  into  the  hands  of  a 
hostile  combination.  A  citizen  army  of  that  kind  would  make  our 
^ores  absolutely  inviolate.  Behind  it  we  could  deliberately  develop 
our  resources  to  meet  any  situation. 

Senator  Fletcher,  Would  it  take  long  to  mobilize  such  an  army? 

Col.  Palmer.  You  could  mobilize  it  quicker  than  you  could  any 
other  kind  of  an  army.  For  example,  take  the  plans  for  the  defense 
of  New  York  City.  With  an  orjganized  citizen  army  there  would  be 
one  or  more  divisions  actually  living  on  Long  Island.  There  would 
be  two  or  more  divisions  in  the  city  itself  and  others  in  New  Jersey 
and  elsewhere  near  the  city.  These  troops  would  be  living  all  their 
lives  near  their  initial  war  positions.  They  would  mobilize  and  be 
in  their  war  positions  within  forty-eight  hours,  commanding  every 
practicable  landing  place  within  striking  distance  of  New  York. 
During  their  peace  maneuvers  they  would  be  practiced  in  the  art  of 
taking  these  positions.  In  my  opinion,  such  an  army  would  mobilize 
to  meet  the  situation  quicker  than  any  other  army  that  could  possibly 
be  devised,  assuming,  of  course,  that  its  men  had  had  sufficient  train- 
ing that  the  officers  and  noncommissioned  officers  should  get  as  a 
preliminary  to  promotion. 

The  organized  citizen  army  would  modify  the  conception  of  the 
Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  as  it  exists  under  the  present  law. 
The  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  is  extremely  important,  as  a 
part  of  the  existing  system.  But  if  you  have  universal  military  train- 
ing and  an  organized  reserve  army,  most  of  the  officers  of  that  army 
would  be  raised  from  among  the  trained  young  men  of  each  com- 
munis, whether  they  go  to  college  or  not.  It  would  not  be  neces- 
sary, inasmuch  as  all  young  men  would  receive  military  training,  to 
have  arrangements  for  close  order  drill  and  matters  of  that  kind  in 
the  collets.  It  would  modifv  the  system  materially.  The  college 
would  still  have  a  place  in  offering  certain  elective  studies  to  men 
who  are  qualifying  for  promotion  in  the  military  service,  but  it 
would  take  away  any  necessity  on  the  part  of  the  colleges  to  give 
a  part  of  their  time  to  rudimentary  military  drill. 

I  have  heard  it  suggested,  I  think  it  was  in  Gen.  Woods's  testi- 
mony, that  under  universal  training,  young  men  in  the  colleges  should 
be  exempted  from  a  part  of  the  compulsory  training.  I  think  that 
would  be  a  mistake,  because  I  think  it  is  just  those  young  men  who, 
for  their  own  good  and  the  good  of  their  fellows,  ought  to  go  right 
into  this  democratic  army. 
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I  have  noticed  a  number  of  references  to  West  Point  in  the  hear- 
ings. I  think  if  an  organized  citizen  army  is  our  policy  that  the  place 
for  West  Point  would  be  a  very  definite  one. 

Under  the  system  I  have  in  mind,  no  young  man  would  go  to  West 
Point  until  he  had  served  his  time  in  the  ranks  under  this  system  of 
universal  training.  The  cadets  under  that  system  would  be  the  cream 
of  the  joung  men  from  the  training  camps,  men  who  had  already 
developed  military  aptitude.  It  would  be  no  longer  more  or  less  of 
a  pure  accident  as  to  whether  a  man  was  to  go  there  or  not;  they 
would  be  men  of  predetermined  aptitude. 

Then,  as  now,  the  Regular  Army  being  relatively  small,  its  main 
function  in  peace  times  would  become  an  educational  one,  and  the 
place  of  West  Point  in  the  system  would  be  that  of  a  place  to  train 
trainers,  a  sort  of  normal  school  for  the  whole  system,  which  would 
justify  the  highest  kind  of  basic  education. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  under  that  plan  West  Point  while  fulfilling 
its  original  aims  would  be  brought  into  the  closest  contact  with  the 
people. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Before  you  leave  that  question  of  West 
Point,  why  would  it  not  be  possible,  under  some  system  of  army  re- 
organization and  of  a  citizen  army,  for  the  colleges  and  imiversities 
to  be  training  schools,  with  West  Point  as  a  pastgraduate  institution  ? 

Col.  Palmer.  Well,  I  think  a  system  of  that  kind  could  be  worked 
out,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  citizen  army  itself  would  be  the  school 
for  the  training  of  the  officers  of  the  country ;  that  it  would  be  the 
school  for  the  training  of  officers  for  the  great  war  army.  ^  You  will 
have  to  have  a  professional  cadre,  a  professional  training  cadre, 
composed  of  men  who  are  going  to  devote  their  lives  to  the  military 
profession,  and  who  would  require  this  special  training,  and  I  believe 
that  West  Point  itself  would  fill  that  bill. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  In  over  100  vears  they  have  -not  sent  as 
many  as  10,000  officers  into  the  Army  from  West  Point.  They  can 
not  graduate  enough  men  to  do  the  work. 

Col.  Palmer.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  the  present  capacity  is, 
but  I  think  it  might  graduate  three  or  four  hundred  a  year.  It 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  furnish  all  the  professional  officers  for  the 
Army. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Some  of  the  best  officers  we  had  in  the 
war  were  young  college  men  who  have  never  been  to  a  military  in- 
stitution ? 

Col.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  fair  to  say,  however,  that  they  learned  the 
game  from  the  West  Point  officers? 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Yes. 

Col.  Palmer.  Section  3  of  the  War  Department  bill  contains  pro- 
posed legislation  affecting  the  General  Staff.  The  hearings  have 
been  full  of  comment  on  and  criticisms  of  the  General  Staff. 

After  the  national  defence  act  was  passed  in  1916,  as  a  member 
of  the  General  Staff,  I  was  detailed  to  prepare  some  new  regula- 
tions for  the  General  Staff,  in  the  light  of  the  new  law,  and  I  had 
to  dig  in  and  find  out  just  what  a  General  Staff  was  before  I  could 
start  on  them.  My  ideas  on  that  subject  I  suspected  were  vague,  and 
I  found  that  they  were  very  vague  when  I  began  to  go  into  it.  I 
had  to  dig  out  and  study  the  evolution  of  the  institution  in  Germany, 
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where  it  had  gradually  developed  ever  since  about  1760,  since  the 
Seven  Years  War,  and  then  I  hiad  to  study  the  other  question  as  to 
how  an  institution  of  that  kind,  desimed  for  an  autocratic  j^overn- 
ment  like  Germany,  could  best  be  adapted  to  the  kind  of  Govern- 
ment that  we  have. 
^  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  one  of  the  principal  causes  for  the 
confusion  of  thought  in  regard  to  a  General  Stan  is  that  veij  few 
people  know  what  a  General  Staff  is.  That  is  true  in  civil  life;  it 
IS  true  in  the  Army ;  and  it  is  also  true  in  the  General  Staff  itself. 

One  reason  for  the  confusion  is^he  fact  that  the  German  word 
^generalstab"  when  translated  into  English  as  ^'general  staff"  is 
an  incorrect  translation;  it  does  not  convey  the  same  idea  at  all. 
It  is  generally  supposed,  because  of  that  incorrect  translation,  that 
a  General  Staff  officer  is  an  officer  who  has  a  sort  of  general  relation 
to  every  military  activity,  whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  Ger- 
man Army  and  in  the  French  Army  he  is  a  specialist  of  the  most 
restricted  type. 

We  started  our  general  staff  in  1903  and  the  British  started  theirs 
in  1904.  The  British  recognized  the  foregoing  fact,  and  in  the 
literature,  the  documents,  in  connection  with  the  establishment  of 
the  General  Staff  in  Great  Britain  they  pointed  out  that  this  confu- 
sion of  meaning  must  be  avoided.  It  was  therefore  suggested  that 
it  should  not  be  called  a  General  Staff  at  all,  that  it  shovJd  be  called 
an  operations  staff,  a  military  operations  staff. 

Now,  as  an  example  of  how  restricted  the  meaning  is  in  German — 
I  am  not  a  German  scholar,  but  I  have  looked  this  up — ^the  army  Gen- 
eral Staff  in  its  modern  form  was  started  away  back  in  the  time  of 
Frederick  the  Great  and  has  been  developing  all  these  years.  The 
German  Navy,  however,  did  not  develop  until  comparatively  re- 
cently. When  it  got  important  enough  for  them  to  devise  an  agency 
for  the  navy  corresponding  to  the  General  Staff  in  the  army  they 
did  not  call  it  the  naval  eeneral  staff,  they  called  it  the  ''  admiral- 
stab  ^  or  "  admiral's  staff. 

That  word  ^^  generalstab "  should  not  be  translated  into  English 
as  ^  general  sta£"  It  should  be  translated  into  English  as  the  ^^  ^n- 
eraFs  staff,"  or  the  "  generalship  staff,"  or  the  "  tactical  staff."  The 
point  is  that  just  as  a  general  needs  a  quartermaster's  staff  to  assist 
him  in  certain  matters  of  supply,  a  medical  staff  to  assist  him  in 
certain  matters  in  regard  to  the  health  of  his  command,  so  he 
needs  a  ^^generalship  staff"  or  '^general's  staff"  to  assist  him  in  the 
performance  of  his  own  peculiar  function  of  leading  troops  in  battle. 

So  in  France  and  Germany  General  Staff  officers  are  products  of 
a  special  system  of  education  and  the  subject  matter  of  that  educa- 
tion is  precisely  the  same  as  the  subject  matter  of  the  generals'  educa- 
tion. The  idea  in  Germany  is  to  begin  training  these  young  men 
while  they  are  youn^.  They  seek  out  those  who  have  the  tactical 
aptitude  and  train  tnem  as  generals'  assistants.  They  give  them 
ikihe  precise  training  in  higher  troop  leading  and  things  of  that  kind 
that  a  general  should  have.  The  idea  is  that  during  their  youth 
they  are  generals'  assistants  and  that  when  they  attain  sufficient  rank 
to  command  thejr  will  be  generals  in  fact.  For  example.  Marshal 
Hindenburg  received  that  training  in  the  German  War  Academy, 
and  the  fact  that  he  had  the  tactical  gift  was  determined  in  his 
youth  as  the  preliminary  qualification  for  the  General  Staff.    He 
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was  trained  all  of  his  life  to  perform  that  function.  As  a  captain 
or  lieutenant  he  was  on  some  corps  commander's  general  staff.  As 
he  became  older,  he  was  on  the  great  General  Staff  from  time  to 
time,  and  at  anodier  time  he  was  a  teacher  in  the  General  Staff 
college;  but  all  of  his  life  he  was  practicing  the  profession  of  troop ^ 
leading,  of  generalship.  ^ 

So  we  have  their  conception  of  a  general  staff  in  connection  with 
troops.  They  had  a  general  staff  with  troops  in  the  German  Army 
for  60  years  fee  fore  they  ever  had  a  "  Great  General  Staff  "  or  central 
general  staff  in  Berlin;  just  as  49^  had  Army  quartermasters,  and  a 
conception  of  what  a  quartermaster  should  be  long  before  we  had 
a  quartermaster  general  in  Washington. 

It  is  important  to  realize  the  fact  that  a  general  staff  officer  is 
primarily  an  officer  of  special  training,  of  a  special  prof esional  type ; 
and  I  think  it  is  interesting  to  go  back  to  the  way  the  thing  started. 

At  the  close  of  the  Seven  Years  War,  Frederick  the  Great  started 
a  school  for  training  young  officers  to  perform  this  duty.  He  had 
developed  himself  in  a  method  for  acomplishing  that  end.  It  is  de- 
scribed somewhat  in  Carlyle's  History  of  Frederick  the  Great,  I 
do  not  remember  the  exact  quotation,  but  Carlyle  points  out  Fred- 
erick's habit  when  going  through  the  country,  and  seeing  a  piece  of 
ground  of  a  certain  kind,  of  saying  to  himself, "  I  am  in  command  of 
troops  here,  and  if  I  were  attacked  by  other  troofto  from  this  direc- 
tion, what  should  I  do ;  what  orders  should  I  issue  I  "  He  began  that 
practice  before  the  battle  of  MoUwitz.  Before  his  first  battle  he  rec- 
ognized that  the  question  on  the  battlefield  was  a  question  of  action, 
a  question  of  what  to  do,  and  not  a  Question  of  theoretical  knowledge ; 
that  it  was  a  question  of  practice.  He  kept  that  method  up  through- 
out his  life.  As  he  went  on  with  it  he  developed  his  practical  sense 
of  tactical  judgment ;  and  out  of  that  grew  a  great  educational  system. 

The  next  step  in  the  evolution  of  uie  idea  was  the  thought  that  if 
this  method  01  self -training  in  tactics  was  successful,  it  would  also 
be  an  excellent  means  for  training  others.  It  is  something  like  the 
case  system  in  the  law  school,  where  a  man  is  given  a  specinc  case  to 
work  out.  We  call  this  method  the  applicatory  method.  In  France 
they  call  it  the  method  of  concrete  cases.  The  student  is  required  to 
solve  a  specific  tactical  problem  and  not  to  write  an  essay  on  it.  He 
is  required  to  make  a  tactical  decision  and  to  write  the  orders  which 
should  be  written  to  meet  that  situation. 

So  Frederick  the  Great  developed  that  idea  in  his  educational 
system  for  young  officers.  It  also  has  a  further  advantage,  which  is 
really  the  most  remarkable  thing  about  it.  That  is,  it  becomes  a  tac- 
tical measuring  rod ;  it  becomes  a  method  of  calibrating,  by  means  of 
which  a  man  who  himself  knows  tactics  can  determine  whether  some 
candidate  has  tactical  judgment  or  not.  This  is  the  method  that 
Frederick  the  Great  developed  and  for  over  50  years  before  the  great 
general  staff  was  to  meet  in  Berlin  that  system  of  education  went  on 
in  Germany.  It  was  training  men  to  be  general  staff  officers  in  the^ 
purely  restricted  sense  that  they  were  to  be  the  assistants  of  generals 
m  the  performance  of  the  generals'  proper  and  strategical  and  tac- 
tical duties. 

A  (Toneral  Staff  officer  in  that  sense  is  primarily  a  trained  troop 
leader;  he  is  a  man  who  is  trained  in  tactical  values;  and  when  he 
conies  to  coordinate  other  agencies  or  other  services,  it  is  purely  in 
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tJiat  direction  that  he  ought  to  influence  them.     He  should  not  do 
their  business  for  them. 

Ill  that  strict,  original  sense,  the  duties  of  these  General  Staff  offi- 
fers  were  to  prepare  fighting  orders,  to  get  intelligence  of  the  enemy 
^  and  make  proj^er  inferences  from  that  intelligence,  to  conduct  the 
^  training  of  troops  and  the  development  of  tactical  doctrine.  A  gen- 
eral can  not  do  all  those  things  alone,  and  these  ofiicers  were  to  assist 
the  general  in  doing  the  thing  which  was  the  general's  peculiar  prob- 
lem. No  officer  could  have  this  duty  unless  he  was  equipped  for  it, 
and  all  able  officers  were  encouraged  to  aspire  to  it  and  to  qualify 
for  it. 

Now,  after  the  collapse  of  Prussia  in  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  the  old 
system  broke  down.  Schamhoi^st  established  "the  Great  General 
Staff"  in  Berlin,  which  would  correspond  to  our  War  Department 
General  Staff.  The  natural  idea  was  that  if  it  was  desirable  to  have 
(General  Staff  officers  in  Army  corps  and  divisions  to  look  out  for 
purely  military  functions  there,  it  would  be  equally  desirable  to 
have  men  qualified  to  work  on  substantially  the  same  pix)blems  for 
the  Army  as  a  whole.  So  in  that  way  the  great  general  staff  at  Ber- ' 
lin  was  formed. 

I  have  frequently  heard  an  analog}'  between  a  general  staff  and  a 
board  of  directors ;  I  think  I  have  read  it  in  these  hearings.  But  the 
analogy  is  not  carried  far  enough.  It  is  a  good  analogy ;  but  in  a 
board  of  directors,  as  I  understand  it,  a  director  does  not  interfere 
with  any  of  the  great  industrial  or  technical  activities  of  the  corpo- 
ration of  which  he  is  a  director.  He  is  an  expert  on  just  one  thing, 
and  that  is  the  problem  of  profit.  He  coordinates  that  corporation, 
because  he  is  acting  on  the  whole  proposition  from  the  standpoint 
of  its  most  important  function ;  that  is  to  say,  the  director  is  opposed 
to  an  item  of  expenditure  even  though  very  trifling,  if  it  is  a  waste 
and  affects  the  problem  of  profit  unfavorably.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  it  is  a  question  of  the  expenditure  of  a  million  dollars  that 
will  add  to  profit,  he  is  favorably  disposed  to  it.  I  think  that  is  the 
real  analogy  with  reference  to  the  General  Staff.  The  General 
Staff  officer,  if  he  is  a  real  General  Staff  officer  by  training  and  be- 
longs to  that  professional  type,  endeavors  to  coordinate  the  whole 
system  in  the  direction  of  its  primary  function,  that  is  effective  fight- 
ing power.  That  is  the  only  thing  upon  which  he  is  supposed  to  be 
an  expeH. 

If  he  is  a  trained  General  Staff  officer,  under  the  French  and  Ger- 
man systems,  the  tactical  faculty  has  been  determined  and  developed 
in  him  and  that  is  the  primary  reason  he  is  there.  He  may  be  much 
else,  many  other  things  may  be  required  of  him.  If  he  is  in  the 
operations,  or  "  G--3  "  branch,  he  is  dealing  almost  purely  with  tac- 
tics. When  he  comes  to  "  G-4  "  branch,  the  supply  branch,  he  is  deal- 
ing with  something  more  than  tactics,  but  he  is  always  dealing  with 
it  from  the  tactical  point  of  view.  You  put  a  trained  General  Staff 
Aofficer  in  "  G-4 "  and  he  will  inform  the  supply  services  as  to  what 
they  ought  to  supply  in  order  to  conform  to  the  tactical  plan ;  but  if 
yon  put  a  former  quartermaster  in  there,  who  is  not  a  trained  Gen- 
eral Staff  officer,  he  will  think,  no  doubt,  that  he  is  put  there  for  some 
reason  or  other,  and  the  only  way  he  can  solve  the  problem  is  to  do 
the  quartermaster's  business  for  him. 
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That  is  the  thing,  in  my  mind,  that  we  have  overlooked  entirely  in 
the  development  of  our  General  Staff. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Weil,  did  not  the  national  defense  act 
undertake  to  check  measurably  the  disposition  of  the  General  StaiF 
to  go  outside  of  what  you  conceive  the  General  Staff  duties  are?         ^ 

Col.  Palmer.  Yes;  it  did,  but  if  you  had  prescribed  that  only  ^ 
trained  General  Staff  officers  could  have  been  on  the  General  Stitd, 
the  occasion  for  that  legislation  would  never  have  arisen. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  In  other  words,  they  would  have  known 
that  it  was  not  their  duty  to  administer? 

Col.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir.  If  you  should  form  a  surgical  hospital, 
and  provide  trained  surgeons  for  it,  it  would  not  be  necessary  for 
you  to  make  regulations  that  they  should  not  interfere  with  tho 
nurses  or  the  apothecaries;  because  they  would  not  want  to  do  it. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  But  there  was  nothing  in  the  act  of  1916, 
and  there  was  nothing  in  the  General  Staff  act  of  1903  that  placed 
any  check  upon  the  appointing  power,  with  regard  to  men  who  were 

suitable  for  General  Staff  officers 

*     Col.  Palmer.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  So  that  if  there  was  any  mistake  made  it 
was  not  in  the  law? 

Col.  Palmer.  It  was  not  in  the  law.  I  think  the  act  of  1903  is  one 
of  the  most  perfect  laws  that  we  ever  had  on  our  statute  books. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  think  so,  too.  I  read  it  only  a  day  or 
two  ago. 

Col.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  was  a  perfect  law,  but  the  Greneral 
Staff  created  under  it  began  to  go  outside  of  the  provisions  and 
province  of  the  General  Staff  proper,  and  the  act  of  1916,  the 
national  defense  act,  attempted  to  check  that  and  to  bring  them 
back  within  the  purposes  of  the  1903  act. 

Col.  Palmer.  Yes ;  that  is  true. 

I  want  to  explain  why  that  situation  existed. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Yes,  and  if  you  can,  suggest  how  it  can 
be  checked.    I  think  it  ought  to  be  checked. 

Col.  Palicer.  I  have  a  specific  recommendation  for  that  when  I 
come  to  it. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  have  it.  I  did  not 
mean  to  interrupt  you.  Colonel. 

Col.  Palmer.  Before  leaving  this  German  institution,  to  which  I 
referred,  because  that  is  where  it  evolved 

Senator  Chamberlain.  We  are  very  much  interested  in  it. 

Col.  Palmer.  Von  Moltke,  when  he  came  to  the  General  Staff — 
I  mean  the  original  great  von  Moltke — ^regarded  it  as  the  principal 
duty  to  the  General  Staff  to  train  General  Staff  officers.  Even  arter 
he  became  chief  of  the  General  Staff  he  continued  to  be  the  principal 
tactical  and  strategical  instructor  of  the  German  War  Academy.  ^^ 
He  did  that  for  two  reasons :  One  was  to  see  that  the  proper  doctrine^ 
was  imparted  to  these  important  officers  that  were  being  trained; 
but  primarily  I  think  so  that  he  himself  could  determine  which  of 
them  were  General  Staff  officers  in  this  strict  professional  sense. 

For  example,  we  have  down  in  the  library  at  the  War  College  a 
set  of  von  Moltke's  problems — ^problems  given  to  captains  and  lieu- 
tenants who  were  in  the  War  Academy  as  candidates  for  the  Gen- 
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eral  Staff.  In  addition,  we  have  comments  on  those  problems  taken 
Trom  his  shorthand '  notes.  In  one  of  these  problems,  he  gave  the 
candidates  a  map  of  Eastern  Prussia,  and  told  them  that  each  one 
of  them  was  in  command  of  an  Army  corps  and  a  Cavalry  division 
stationed  at  a  certain  point  on  the  flank  of  a  possible  advance  of 
forces  from  Bussia.  He  gave  them  that  problem  and  all  the  in- 
formation that  might  reasonably  have  been  Known  to  the  command- 
ing officer  of  that  force,  and  he  said,  "What  are  your  arrangements 
for  to-morrow?"  This  situation  was  given  as  at  7  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  In  other  words,  they  were  not  to  write  an  essay  on  tactics 
or  anything  of  that  kina,  but  they  were  to  put  themselves  in  the 
place  of  a  corps  commander,  make  a  decision  and  write  at  once  the 
specific  orders  that  should  be  issued  to  meet  that  situation. 

Now,  the  remarkable  thing  about  that  was  that  those  officers  were 
youn^  captains  or  first  lieutenants.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
criticism  in  our  own  service  sometimes  because  we  have  given  prob- 
lems that  are  a  little  bit  too  advanced  for  junior  officers.  It  is  signi- 
ficant that  Von  Moltke  was  doing  it  there,  and  for  a  reason. 

In  his  comments  he  mentions  a  number  of  defects  in  the  solutions 
that  were  offered,  and  offered  his  suggestions  as  to  how  they  were  to 
be  corrected,  but  he  says  "  The  majority  of  the  young  gentlemen  have 
demonstrated  that  they  are  able  to  lead  troops  of  all  arms."  And  it 
was  their  capacity  to  do  that,  determined  by- him,  that  gave  them 
their  first  provisional  tour  on  the  German  General  Staff.  These 
young  men  were  not  given  that  test  because  he  had  the  slightest  idea 
of  employing  captains  or  first  lieutenants  to  lead  army  corps,  but  be- 
cause ne  expected  to  use  them  as  assistants  of  the  generals  who  were 
going  to  lead  and  train  the  army  corps. 

Education  for  the  General  Staff  or  fitat  Major  in  France  pro- 
ceeds along  practically  the  same  lines.  All  candidates  for  the  general 
staff  attend  the  Ecole  de  Guerre  for  three  years.  The  ascendancy  of 
men  like  Foch,  Petain  and  Fajrolle  in  the  French  army  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  were  the  recognized  teachers  of  tactics  and  the  art  of 
war  in  that  school.  The  tactics  of  the  whole  French  army  have  been 
formed  by  them.  The  corps  commanders,  division  commanders,  and 
most  of  the  higher  general  staff  officers  have  received  their  doctrine 
at  their  hands.  They  attained  their  positions  because  they  had  that 
doctrine. 

In  France  the  officer  who  successfully  passes  that  course  receives 
what  is  called  a  general  staff  brevet ;  he  is  borne  on  the  rolls  of  the 
French  army  as  a  general  staff  brevet  or  eligible,  and  selections  for 
the  general  staff  are  taken  only  from  that  list.  The  number  of  brev- 
ets, of  course,  is  very  much  greater  than  there  are  places  on  the  gen- 
eral staff,  but  members  of  the  general  staff  can  only  be  selected  rrom 
that  brevet  list.  Then  when  war  comes  that  very  large  list  is  imme- 
diately available  for  the  expanded  general  staff. 

In  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  that  system  is 
the  fact  that  just  as  soon  as  an  ambitious  young  officer  enters  the 
French  army  that  eligilbity  list  shows  him  the  real  goal  for  ad- 
vancement. We  have  no  criterion  for  advancement  to  our  General 
Staff;  there  is  no  well-known  way  through  which  an  ambitious  offi- 
cer can  reach  it. 

When  you  consider  the  duties  of  the  general  staff  in  the  field — and 
it  should  be  understood,  of  course,  that  nobody  should  be  on  the  War 
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Department  General  Staff  unless  he  is  competent  for  General  Staff 
duties  with  troops — you  have  to  consider  that  a  general,  in  order  to 
make  a  command  fight  as  a  unit,  has  to  give  orders  to  thousands  of 
men  in  the  infantry,  the  cavalry,  the  artillery,  the  air  service,  the 
tanks,  and  the  chemical  warfare  service.  Those  are  the  tactical 
elements.  He  also  has  to  give  instructions  to  the  following  admin- 
istrative services:  The  adjutant,  the  inspector,  the  judge  advocate,  the 
chaplain,  the  provost  marshal ;  also  the  following  technical  people : 
The  engineers,  the  signal  corps,  the  medical  corps,  the  motor  trans- 
port ;  also  to  the  following  supply  people,  the  quartermaster,  the  ord- 
nance, the  transportation  people,  and  so  forth.  He  can  not  possibly 
do  that  himself,  and  the  measure  of  his  general  staff  is  simply  that 
body  of  officers  necessary  to  assist  him  in  giving  the  general's  orders, 
and  those  orders  only.  Organization  is  facilitated  in  the  first  place 
by  dividing  up  the  different  fighting  services  into  organized  units 
like  divisions.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  the  conunanding  general  of  a 
corps  with  three  divisions.  He  has  those  three  divisions  out  in  front 
of  him  to  ^ve  orders  to.  He  has  all  of  these  administrative  and 
supply  services  in  the  rear  that  must  f imction.  He  perhaps  has  only 
one  or  two  roads  up  to  his  position,  over  which  proper  priorities  must 
be  determined ;  that  is,  the  time  when  numitions  must  go  up,  another 
time  when  rations  must  go  up ;  and  another  time  when  the  wounded 
men  must  be  evacuated.  Obviously  that  road  .would  become  con- 
gested beyond  belief  in  a  very  short  time  if  somebody  did  not  co- 
ordinate the  activities  of  the  operating  services,  at  least  to  the  extent 
of  telling  them  what  particular  road  they  should  use  and  when  they 
should  use  it. 

Now,  I  think  I  can  illustrate  right  here  as  to  how  far  the  General 
Staff  should  actually  operate.  The  operations  section  or  tJie  "G-3" 
section,  ogives  the  tactical  or  fighting  orders.  If  it  is  a  well  trained 
army,  with  a  well  trained  staff  and  well  trained  commanders,  those 
orders  will  be  extremely  brief.  They  will  simply  give  to  each  di- 
vision commander  his  mission  telling  him  what  to  do  but  not  how  to 
do  it.  They  will  be  very  brief.  It  is  one  of  the  fii-st  principles  of 
proper  General  Staff  practice,  that  the  orders  of  the  General  Staff 
should  not  go  any  further  than  necessary  to  accomplish  that  object. 
But  if  the  divisions  are  only  partially  ti^ained;  if  the  divisional  staffs 
are  improperly  developed ;  if  it  is  a  new  Anny ;  then,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  you  can  not  assume  that  all  subordinate  units  will  know  just 
exactly  what  to  do.  In  that  case  success  demands  that  the  operation 
orders  should  be  amplified  a.s  much  as  nei'essary. 

For  instance,  if  I  am  a  competent  commander  of  a  trained  brigade 
and  an  order  is  given  to  me  as  to  just  how  I  would  use  my  machine 
gims,  that  would  not  be  a  proper  order;  but  if  I  am  a  partially 
trained  brigadier  general,  and  my  troops  are  only  partly  trained,  it 
would  be  quite  proper  to  give  me  such  detailed  instructions  as  might 
bt^  necessary. 

Coming  back,  then,  to  the  services  in  the  rear  you  have  the  same 
tiling.  There  you  have  'Kt-4,"  the  supply  section  of  the  General 
Staff,  and  its  function  is  to  give  orders  to  the  services  in  the  rear. 
Tlie  same  principle  should  apply  here;  no  more  interference  in  the 
operating  functions  than  necessnry.  But  there  again  you  have  the 
same  inoposition,  that  it  may  Ix^  necessary  at  times  to  go  into  a  gi'eat 
deal  more  detail. 
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Now,  when  we  formed  our  General  Staff  we  were  in  a  different 
position  from  the  French  or  the  Germans. 

Senator  Chamberlain.    You  mean  over  there  ? 

Col.  Pai«mer.  No  I  mean  the  formation  of  the  General  Staff  in 
1903.  The  British  formed  theirs  in  1904,  and  we  formed  ours  in 
1903.  We  had  the  problem  of  forming  a  General  Staff  in  a  country 
Where  there  were  no  trained  General  Staff  officers.  That  is  a  good 
deal  like  forming  a  college  of  physicians  and  surgepns  in  a  country 
where  there  are  no  doctors.  The  British  recognized  that  fact.  Their 
literature  shows  that,  and  they  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  first 
functions  of  this  new  Greneral  Staff  must  be  the  education  of  general 
staff  ofBcei's  and  the  establishment  of  eligibility  for  General  Staff. 
Men  like  Haig,  Bobertson,  and  Wilson  are  products  of  that  system. 

The  problem  was  a  little  bit  simpler  for  the  British,  because 
their  General  Staff  had  that  one  function  of  general  staff  duty. 
Our  problem  was  a  little  more  difficult  because  the  act  of  1903 
created  two  new  agencies  and  not  just  one.  The  act  of  1903  created 
a  General  Staff,  and  it  also  created  a  new  supervising  agency  in 
the  War  Department,  an  office  of  Chief  of  Staff  which  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  British  system  at  all. 

If  that  act  of  congress  had  merely  created  a  General  Staff,  we 
might  like  the  British,  have  taken  time  to  solve  the  first  problem 
of  the  General  Staff.  Namely  the  development  of  a  personnel, 
trained  for  General  Staff  duty  with  troops.  Having  that  personnel 
and  the  general  educational  system  necessarj^  to  produce  it,  the  co- 
onlinating  problem  would  largely  have  solved  itself.  But  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  probably  nobody  on  our  first  General  Staff  panel  really 
blew*  what  a  General  Staff*  was.  They  probably  all  felt,  however, 
that  they  were  ready  to  assist  the  Cliief  of  Stall  in  supervising  the 
Adjutant  General  and  the  Quartermaster  General  and  the  other 
Bureau  Chiefs.  They  were  ready  to  coordinate  without  ever  realiz- 
ing that  they  did  not  possess  the  fundamental  and  specific  tactical 
training  whfch  is  the  sole  legitimate  basis  for  General  Staff  coordi- 
nation. In  short  through  the  popular  mistranslation  of  a  foreign 
term  they  began  to  busy  themselves  as  a  ^'General"  Staff  and  not  as 
**generalship"  staff. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Perhaps  they  thought  that  they  had  noth- 
ing to  do  unless  the^  did  that. 

Col.  Palmer.  Quite  likely^  That  was  very  natural  under  the 
circumstances. 

If  they  had  really  known  what  the  professional  type  was  and  how 
important  it  was  to  create  it,  they  must  have  accepted  that  as  the 
first  problem  before  them. 

In  other  words,  our  General  Staff  was  formed  not  to  perform 
functions  that  were  already  being  performed,  but  to  perform  func- 
tions that  were  not  being  performed  at  all  under  the  old  system. 
They  did  not  get  started  at  that  right  away,  and  the  consequence  of 
^he  situation  was  that  we  had  no  General  Staff  with  troops ;  we  did 
^ot  have  any  organized  bodies  of  troops  and  did  not  have  any 
conception  or  what  the  General  Staff's  duties  with  troops  were.  We 
had  no  specific  eligibility  for  the  General  Staff,  and  the  conception 
was  that  what  we  wanted  on  the  General  Staff  was  merely  able  men. 
Well,  we  got  them,  probably  the  ablest  group  of  officers  in  the  service, 
but  that  did  not  fill  the  bill.     What  was  required  was  a  particular 
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kind  of  ability.  No  amount  of  legal  or  architectural  skill  or  ability 
will  qualify  a  man  to  practice  surgery.  And  no  amount  of  ability 
as  an  artilleryman  or  infantryman  or  cavalrjrman  will  qualify  a 
man  for  the  General  Staff.  That  was  the  situation  when  our  General 
Staff  was  founded. 

However,  not  very  long  after  that,  it  happened  that  a  revolution^ 
took  place  in  our  school  system.  We  had  what  was  called  an  Infantry^ 
and  Cavalry  School  at  Fort  Leavenworth.  Before  the  Spanish- 
American  war  it  was  an  excellent  school.  That  school  was  resumed 
in  1903,  and  started  very  much  along  the  old  lines  of  giving  a  great 
deal  of  academic  knowledge  and  a  great  deal  of  information  on 
militaiT  matters,  up  to  1906.  About  1906  Maj.  Morrison,  now 
Maj.  Gen.  Morrison,  introduced  out  there  in  our  school  a  system 
precisely  the  same,  with  respect  to  the  method  of  tactical  instruction, 
that  von  Moltke  had  developed ;  that  is,  specific  instruction  for  the 
tactical  duties  of  the  General  Staff,  by  the  method  of  concrete  cases. 
It  was  absolutely  revolutionary  in  our  service,  and  very  few  of  our 
officers  realized  it. 

We  had  that  school  out  there  and,  in  theory,  officers  would  go  there 
for  two  years,  and  if  they  passed  the  qualincation  stage  they  would 
come  to  the  War  College  here  and  take  a  course,  which  was  really 
a  probationary  tour  on  the  General  Staff.  Under  that  plan  we  had 
an  educational  system  very  much,  so  far  as  practical  emciency  goes, 
the  same  as  the  one  von  Moltke  started. 

Now,  these  new  tactical  methods,  these  methods  of  practical  educa- 
tion and  calibration  were  put  into  effect  by  Qen.  Morrison,  a  man 
whom  I  regard  as  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  I  have  ever  known, 
a  man  who  is  not  well  known  outside  the  Army,  but  who  to  a  large 
extent  has  put  a  new  soul  into  our  military  service. 

From  that  time  on,  officers  graduated  from  there,  after  two  years 
of  practical  test  as  to  their  capacity  to  solve  tactical  problems,  and 
upon  graduation  recommendation  was  made  as  to  wnether  or  not 
they  were  qualified  for  General  Staff  duty  with  troops;  they  were 
recommended  as  competent  to  be  division  commanders,  or  perhaps 
chief  of  staff  of  a  division  in  the  event  of  war.  But  that  was  never 
recognized  at  all  as  essential  in  our  practical  determination  of 
General  Staff  eligibility. 

In  1916,  when  I  was  detailed  to  draw  new  regulations  for  the 
General  Staff,  I  tried  to  get  a  regukition  to  that  effect  put  in.  I 
fought  it  out,  but  without  success. 

There  were  51  officers  on  the  General  Staff  at  that  time.  Of  these 
one  officer,  and  one  only  had  had  the  course  of  the  Staff  College,  with 
the  final  course  at  the  War  College.  There  were  six  or  seven  of  us 
who  had  had  the  preliminary  two  years  tactical  grounding  at  the 
Staff  College,  but  nad  not  had  the  nnal  course  at  the  War  College, 
I  think  there  were  10  or  11  who  had  the  finishing  school  with- 
out the  proper  preliminary  training.  The  remainder,  a  great  majoi> 
ity  of  all,  had  had  no  General  Staff  training  at  all.  ^ 

Now,  that  was  the  situation  before  the  war.  We  had  not  done  whafl| 
the  British  regarded  as  essential  and  necessary  to  be  done,  and  that 
was  to  establish  a  system  of  General  Staff  eligibility,  and  I  think 
that  accounts  for  a  great  many  of  our  difficulties.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, there  was  a  considerable  number  of  officers  in  the  service  who 
were  trained  and  available  for  such  duty. 
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Senator  Fi<etcher.  How  was  the  General  StaflP  selected  at  that 
tunef 

Col.  Pai^ker.  Selected  as  it  is  now^  by  boards  of  general  officers 
who,  in  the  absence  of  any  specific  criterion,  selected  generally  able 
officers.  They  always  have  selected  able  officers;  but,  because  they 
A  did  not  understand  the  real  requirement,  they  did  not  pick  out  the 
specific  type. 

But  when  we  went  over  to  France,  Gen.  Pershing  recognized  and 
curried  out  the  correct  policy  just  as  far  as  he  could. 

Senator  Chambeblain.  Tnat  is  the  French  policy? 

CoL  Pai3(£b.  Yes ;  that  is,  wherever  he  could,  he  employed  trained 
General  Staff  officers  for  General  Staff  duty.  There  were  not  enough 
to  go  around.  There  were  a  great  many  very  able  officers,  who  were 
sent  over  there  for  Staff  duty  that  had  not  had  that  training,  but 
wherever  he  could  he  utilized  trained  officers  and  trained  just  as  many 
as  he  could. 

Senator  Chambbri/Ain.  Where  could  be  get  them? 

Col.  Palmer.  There  were  probably  a  couple  of  hundred  of  them 
trained  before  the  war. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  had  had  General  Staff  duty  or  train- 
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PaijMer.  Yes,  officers  who  had  had  General  Staff  training 
along  tactical  lines. 

Gen.  Pershing  utilized  these  officers  as  far  as  he  could.  In  my 
own  section  of  the  General  Staff,  the  Operations  Section,  so  far  as 
I  could  I  got  officers  with  that  training,  officers  that  I  knew  had  been 
calibratea  and  tested  for  that  duty.  Then  just  as  soon  as  we  f ould 
we  supplemented  that  supply  by  establishing  a  General  Staff  School 
at  Langres,  where  we  had  the  advantage  of  the  assistance  of  British 
and  French  General  Staff  officers.  Of  course,  we  could  only  give 
these  students  a  three  or  four  months  course  and  could  not  give  them 
full  Greneral  Staff  training.  We  had  to  specialize  instead  of  train- 
ing them  for  General  Staff  dut^  as  a  whole.  We  had  to  take  a  man 
whose  record  diowed  that  he  might  have  aptitude  for  operaticms  and 
train  hhn  for  «  G-8.^ 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  wad  what  ought  to  have  be^i  dmie 
here  before  the  war,  according  to  your  theory? 

CoL  Palmes.  Certainly.  In  my  opinion,  it  was  that  policy  more 
than  anything  else  that  made  the  tactical  and  strategical  success  of 
the  American  Expeditionary  Force  possible.  To  my  mind  it  was  due 
very  largely^  to  that,  that  within  a  little  over  a  year  after  our  first 
division  arrived  in  France,  there  was  a  great  American  front;  that 
there  were  two  major  American  offensives  and  that  American  com- 
manders with  American  staffs  actually  led  those  large  bodies  of 
troops  in  battle. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  think  they  could  not  have  done  it  in 

the  condition  they  were  when  they  first  went  over? 

^jk  Col.  Palmsr.  I  do  not  think  it  could  have  been  done  if  Gen. 

^Tershing  had  selected  his  general  staff  in  the  promiscuous  and 

unscientific  manner  prevalent  in  the  United  States  before  the  War. 

In  the  latter  part  of  August,  1917;  I  think  it  was  the  19th  of 
August,  I  went  up  to  the  French  front  north  of  Verdun.  I  went  up 
with  Gen.  Pershing  and  we  were  the  guests  of  Gen.  Petain.    I  was 
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there  when  the  French  made  that  attack  through  which  they  recov- 
ered the  position  of  Morfhomme  on  the  hills  just  northwest  of  Ver- 
dun, on  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  August.  On  the  evening  of  the 
19th  I  was  present  when  the  chief  of  staff  of  the  French  Second 
Army  was  receiving  reports  from  the  chiefs  of  staff  of  the  different 
army  corps  as  to  the  progress  of  demolition  and  the  progress  of  artil*  m 
lery  work  up  to  that  point,  and  giving  final  instructions  and  modifi- 
cations necessary  for  the  attack,  which  was  to  begin  at  daybreak. 
When  I  looked  at  the  elaborateness  of  the  system,  at  the  business 
methods  required,  and  the  large  number  of  highly  trained  and 
specialized  men  that  were  necessary  to  make  it  work,  it  was  almost 
appalling  to  me  to  conceive  how  we  could  ever  do  the  same  thing 
promptly  with  the  limited  trained  personnel  that  we  had. 

On  that  trip  I  was  present  at  a  number  of  conversations  that  Gren. 
Petain  had  with  Gen.  Pershing;  and,  in  considering  and  weighing 
the  contribution  that  America  might  make  to  the  war  and  the  diffi- 
culties that  confronted  us,  the  French  commander  expressed  more 
concern  over  our  lack  of  trained  General  Staff  officers  than  any 
other  thing. 

Gen.  Pershing  had  already  completed  his  plans  for  starting  this 
General  Staff  training  and  Gen.  Petain  was  more  than  ready  to  assist 
him  in  every  way.  Now,  while  we  had  a  very  limited  number  of 
trained  General  Staff  officers,  we  had  a  good  many  more  than  the 
French  realized,  so  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  simply  let  them  lead 
us  by  the  hand.  We  were  able  in  a  few  months  to  take  the  additional 
doctrine  that  they  had,  and  in  a  very  short  time  we  were  running  our 
ownlfechools. 

Now,  that  was  in  August  of  1917  and  in  October  of  1918,  just  a 
little  over  a  year  later,  I  went  up  to  tiiat  same  front,  just  before  I 
reported  to  command  my  brigade  and  I  heard  an  American  chief  of 
staff  of  a  field  army,  in  pretty  nearly  that  same  terrain,  giving  tacti- 
cal directions  to  three  American  chiefs  of  army  corps,  to  take  such 
and  such  a  place  the  next  day.  They  were  all  men  tnat  I  knew  and 
they  were  all  men  who  were  graduates  of  our  staff  college  at  Fort 
Leavenworth — ^all  men  who  had  been  tried  out  for  their  present  duty 
and  recommended  for  it  and  calibrated  for  it — ^men  that  tiiere  was 
every  reason  to  believe  could  deliver  the  goods,  and  they  did. 

Now,  sir,  in  my  opinion,  that  represents  the  absolute  lundam^ital 
requirement  for  an  efficient  General  Staff.  I  believe  a  General  Staff 
is  an  absolutely  indispensable  agency,  and  I  believe  if  it  is  composed 
of  properly  trained  General  Staff  officere  that  it  will  necessarily 
function.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  amount  of  prohibition  or  in- 
junction will  make  it  function  unless  that  prelinnnary  condition  is 
fulfilled.  I  know  of  many  cases  where  General  Staff  officers  have 
gone  beyond  their  proper  sphere  in  dealing  with  troop  commanders 
and  services;  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  instance  where  it  ever  oc- 
curred that  it  could  not  be  traced  back  to  the  fact  that  the  man  who 
did  it  was  not  a  trained  General  Staff  officer.  That  has  been  my  ex«^ 
perience.  Trained  Greneral  Staff  officers  do  not  want  to  do  it.  The 
1903  act  is  a  brilliant  and  beautifully  worded  law,  ideally  adapted 
to  accomplish  its  intent.  In  that  law  the  phrase  "informing  and  co- 
ordinating" is  used.  It  has  been  my  experience  that  if  the  informing 
part  is  properly  done,  the  coordinating  part  generally  takes  care  of 
itself.    And  that  is  the  great  function  of  the  General  Staff. 
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Finally,  I  believe  that  the  following  rules  must  be  adopted  if  you 
are  to  have  an  efficient  (jeneral  Staff : 

(a)  No  officer  should  be  detailed  to  the  General  Staff  until  after 
specific  training  for  General  Staff  duty  and  official  determination 
of  capacity  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  General  Staff  officer  with 
^troops.  The  test  of  eligibility  should  specifically  include  a  determin- 
ation of  the  officer's  tactical  judgment  and  his  ability  to  pi*epare 
sound  tactical  orders  for  the  maneuver  and  combat  of  a  division  or 
greater  force  of  all  arms.  A  list  of  all  officers  eligible  for  detail  to 
the  Greneral  Staff  under  these  conditions  should  be  published  in 
orders  annually  and  the  fact  of  eligibility  should  be  published  in  the 
annual  army  register  under  the  name  of  each  eligible  officer. 

ib)  The  list  should  include  the  following  officei's : 
1)  Those  graduates  of  the  Army  Staff  College  prior  to  July  1, 
1917,  who  upon  graduation  were  specifically  recommended  as  quali- 
&d  for  duty  as  commander  or  chief  of  statf  of  a  division  or  greater 
force  of  all  arms. 

(2)  Those  graduates  of  the  Army  War  College  prior  to  July  1, 
1917,  who  upon  graduation  were  specifically  recommended  as  quali- 
fied for  duty  as  commander  or  chief  of  statf  of  a  division  or  greater 
force  of  all  arms. 

(3)  Those  officers  who  have  demonstrated  by  their  actual  service 
during  the  recent  war,  that  they  are  qualified  for  duty  as  commander 
or  chief  of  staff  of  a  division  or  greater  force  of  all  arms. 

(4)  Those  officers  who  hereafter  upon  graduation  from  the  Gen- 
eral Staff  School  are  specifically  recommended  as  qualified  for  Gen- 
eral Staff  duty  with  troops  on  active  service. 

{c)  Boards  of  general  officers  detailed  to  select  officers  for  the 
(raieral  Staff  should  be  composed  only  of  general  officers  who  them- 
selves are  eli^ble  for  detail  to  the  General  Staff. 

The  provision  of  such  a  list  would  not  only  assure  competent  per- 
scmnel  for  the  General  Staff,  but  would  establish  a  clearly  defined 
avenue  to  the  General  Staff  open  to  all  ambitious  officers  who  desired 
to  qasMy  for  that  duty. 

Nothing  could  be  done  that  would  have  a  more  stimulating  effect 
upon  the  ambitious  young  officers  of  the  Army.  It  would  establish 
a  dear  goal  for  professional  aspiration  open  to  all  from  the  moment 
of  entry  into  the  service.  It  would  produce  a  greater  number  of 
general  staff  eligibles  than  would  be  required  for  the  peace  establish- 
ment of  the  General  Staff  and  would  furnish  a  means  for  the  im- 
mediate expansion  of  an  enlarged  General  Staff  in  time  of  war.  I 
think  that  the  number  of  officers  that  would  come,  under  that  classi- 
fication now  would  be  approximately  250,  and  that  our  existing  sys- 
teai  of  military  education  would  probably  add  30  or  40  to  the  list 
each  year.  It  is  fortunate  now  that  it  can  be  done  without  putting  it 
purely  on  an  academic  basis.  A  credit  should  therefore  be  given  to 
those  officers  who  during  the  war  have  performed  that  duty  and  have 

^teerformed  it  well. 

^^  Senator  Chamberlain.  Can  you  tell  the  committee  how  the  selec- 
tions for  the  General  Staff  have  been  made  since  1903 ;  what  the  con- 
sideration has  been  that  has  led  to  the  appointment  of  officers  on  the 
General  Staff? 

Col.  Palmeb.  Well,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  boards  have  been  very 
conscientious  in  their  efforts  to  find  able  officers.     Tliere  have  been 
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careful  examinations  of  the  records  of  prospective  general  staff 
oiBcers  and  the  boards  have  generally  selected  omcers  that  they  know 
to  be  efficient.  But  there  has  been  no  established  criterion  such  as 
exists  in  all  other  modem  armies. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  In  other  words,  they  have  not  had  in  mind^ 
the  fundamentals  of  which  you  speak?  ^ 

Col.  Palmer.  They  have  not. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Do  they  have  them  in  mind  now! 

Col.  Palmer.  I  think  so,  because  in  the  last  list  the  great  majority 
of  them  would  have  been  eligible  for  General  Staff  duty  under  the 
rules  I  have  just  indicated.  But  I  think  it  ought  to  be  mandatory. 
I  believe  it  ought  to  be  known  to  the  service  and  known  to  the 
country. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  have  doubtless  seen  the  opinion  of  the 
Judge  Advocate  General,  as  well  as  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,  overruling  the  opinion  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General,  in  1916  ? 

Col.  Palmer.  I  have  read  them.  Senator,  but  it  was  some  time  ago. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  rather  incline  to  the  opinion,  from  m^ 
recollection  of  those  two  opinions,  that  the  Secretary  of  War  in  his 
opinion  did  not  have  the  idea  of  a  General  Staff  which  you  have  so 
plainly  explained  to  us  to-day. 

Col.  Palmer.  I  think  it  is  quite  likely  that  he  has  not.  I  think  it 
is  not  generally  known  in  our  country,  Senator;  it  is  not  generally 
known. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Is  there  any  way  to  define  in  a  statute  what 
the  qualifications  of  appointees  for  the  General  Staff  should  be,  and 
is  there  any  way  to  ascertain  those  qualifications  when  once  they  have 
been  prescribed  ? 

CoL  Palmer.  Both  are  perfectly  feasible.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  There  isn't  any  bill  bef<»re  us  now  that 
does  that. 

Col.  Palmer.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  wise  policy 
now  to  practically  reenact  the  General  Staff  act  of  1903,  eliininating 
a  Chief  of  Staff  for  the  future  ? 

Col.  Palmer.  No,  sir.  I  am  afraid  I  ran  the  ri^  of  being  misun- 
derstood on  that.  Senator.  What  I  meant  to  say  was  that  two  new 
agencies  were  formed  in  1903,  but  that  the  piimary  and  more  im- 
portant agency  was  overlooked  for  a  long  time.  I  think  we  ought  to 
have  them  both  and  that  the  law  as  it  stands  is  ideal.  There  ought 
to  be  a  policy  forming  or  planning  agency  in  the  War  Department, 
as  contemplated  by  the  second  section  of  the  act,  and  there  ought  to 
be  an  executive  agency  to  supervise  the  execution  of  that  policy  as 
provided  in  the  fourth  section  of  the  act.  Now,  if  all  the  officers  on  ' 
the  General  Staff  were  trained  General  Staff  officers,  all  the  causes 
for  any  shortcomings  that  there  might  have  been  in  the  past  would 
be  removed.  Mk 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Is  there  any  officer,  either  in  the  British  oi^^ 
French  or  German  general  staff  that  corresponds  to  oiu*  Chief  of 
Staff? 

Col.  Palmer.  Yes,  in  the  French  system  but  not  in  the  original 
German  system. 
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Senator  Chamberlain.  Does  he  have  any  functions  of  command? 

Col.  Palmer.  You  mean  the  French  chief  of  the  general  staff? 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Yes. 

Col.  Palmer.  I  think  he  does.  Gen.  Foch  occupied  some  such  posi- 
tion before  he  was  placed  in  supreme  conunand  of  the  allied-  armies. 

The  Chairman.  Early  in  the  war  he  became  an  army  commander. 

Col.  Palmer.  But  I  think  just  before  he  was  made  supreme  com- 
mander he  was  on  duty  at  the  French  Ministry  of  War  in  a  position 
that  corresponds  veiy  closely  to  the  position  oi  Chief  of  Staff.  That 
point,  Senator  Chamberlain,  depends  on  the  political  organization. 
In  Germany  the  problem  was  a  very  simple  one.  There  was  a 
Kaiser,  who  was  a  soldier  himself,  the  War  Lord.  Now  he  had  under 
him  three  practically  independent  agencies ;  he  had  three  problems ; 
first  to  determine  what  to  ao,  second,  to  provide  the  materiel  and  the 
means  of  executing^that  policy ;  and  third,  to  provide  proper  leaders 
to  carry  it  out;  a  Cxeneral  Staff  to  determine  what  to  do,  a  Minister 
of  War  to  provide  the  army,  the  money  and  the  men,  and  a  Military 
Cabinet  to  select  the  higher  commanders.  The  military  cabinet  had 
the  function  of  selecting  army  and  corps  commanders  and  the  higher 
agents  to  carry  the  determined  policy  into  effect.  So  in  Gennany 
the  War  Department  and  the  General  Staff  were  entirely  separate. 
The  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  was  coordinate  with  the  minister  of 
war.  When,  they  prepared  for  the  Austrian  war  in  1866  von 
Moltke  was  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  von  Roon  was  the  War  Minister. 

The  idea  was  that  Von  Roon  prepared  the  sword  and  Von  Moltke 
wielded  it.  That  is  possible  in  a  system  where  the  head  of  the  gov- 
ernment is  the  military  commander,  because  he  is  the  coordinating 
agent  himself.  But  when  you  come  to  a  form  of  government  in 
which  you  have  a  civilian  minister  of  war  who  is  responsible  to  the 
civil  authorities  for  the  efficiency  of  the  military  establishment,  it 
seems  to  me  you  have  got  to  connect  up  everything  under  him ;  that 
makes  it  necessary  to  nave  some  military  agent  uirough  which  he 
acts.  If  he  has  a  properly  formed  general  staff  with  four  sections, 
very  much  as  the  French  have  it,  I  think  it  is  an  ideal  system  for  us, 
and  at  any  rate  that  is  the  thing 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  the  proper  function  of  the 
Chief  of  Staff  is  under  an  ideal  system  in  this  country? 

CoL  Paumer.  I  think  when  it  comes  to  a  question  of  military 
policy,  when  it  comes  to  a  question  of  planning  the  national  defense, 
and  ^e  plan  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  has  to  be  transmitted  to  higher 
authority  and  ultimately  to  Congress  in  order  to  be  carried  mto 
effect,  that  that  part  of  the  General  Staff  that  is  charged  with  plan- 
ning is  really  a  deliberative  body,  and  that  the  Chief  of  Staff  is  then 
a  presiding  officer  and  not  a  commander.  When  it  comes  to  the  ex- 
ecution of  an  approved  policy  I  think  the  executive  function  of  the 
Chief  of  Staff  should  be  absolutely  like  any  other  function  of  mili- 
tary command.  When  it  is  a  question  of  bringing  a  policy  to  you 
^^repared  by  an  agency  which  you  have  created  in  order  to  form  that 
V^licy  it  looks  to  me  like  the  Chief  of  Staff  is  essentially  in  the 
position  of  a  presiding  officer. 

For  example,  if  I  am  in  command  of  a  regiment  of  infantry,  so 
long  ^  I  act  according  to  regulations  and  orders  of  higher  authority, 
the  policy  of  that  regiment  is  my  policy,  and  that  is  proper  and 
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right ;  but  if  I  am  the  senior  officer  of  a  deliberative  scientific  body, 
instructed  to  prepare  a  recommendation  for  a  higher  authority,  I 
am  not  the  commanding  officer  in  that  sense.  In  other  words,  you 
can  not  apply  the  principle  of  command  to  both  processes.  In  uiat 
event — and  I  will  take  my  own  branch  of  the  Greneral  Staff,  dealing 
with  national  defense  plans,  if  a  project  is  brought  to  me  that  I  do  ^ 
not  agree  with,  I  call  the  members  of  the  branch  together  and  talk 
it  over  with  them.  Frequently  that  will  result  in  a  correction  or 
amendment.  Perhaps  they  will  continue  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion 
between  me  and  the  officers  who  prepared  the  plan.  In  that  event 
I  do  not  believe  that  I  have  any  rignt  to  order  them  to  accept  my 
view.  I  do  not  believe  I  have  any  right  to  forward  my  own  opinion 
and  suppress  theirs,  but  I  do  have  the  right  and  duty  to  forward 
their  view  with  such  adverse  comments  as  I  choose  to  make.  I  do  not 
think  you  can  arrive  at  a  scientific  determination  of  policy  in  any 
other  way. 

The  Chairman.  On  page  6  of  the  War  Department  bill  will  be 
found  a  paragraph  prescribing  the  duties  or  the  Chief  of  Staff. 
Among  other  things  it  says  he  shall  be  charged  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  with  the  planning,  development,  and  execution  of  the  Army 
program.  As  I  understand  it,  you  believe  the  General  Staff  should 
be  charged  by  the  Secretary  of  War  with  planing  the  Army  pro- 
gram? 

Col.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir;  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  question  of  military 

Kolicy  that  would  have  to  go  to  higher  civil  authority  for  approval 
efore  it  can  be  put  into  effect.  I  think  the  paragraph  vou  have  just 
cited  would  destroy  the  institution  created  in  the  act  oi  1903  and  re- 
place it  by  another  institution  entirely  different  in  kind. 

The  Chairman.  It  occurred  to  me  that  it  is  exceedingly  important 
language,  and  it  refers  merely  to  the  Chief  of  Staff.  That  practically 
makes  him  what  vou  think  the  General  Staff  ought  to  be. 

Col.  Palmer.  I'he  act  of  1903  made  the  General  Staff  the  planning 
agency.  This  new  language  would  make  the  Chief  of  Staff  the  plan- 
ning agem  y.  Now  a  little  bit  further  down  the  language  of  the  act 
of  1903  with  regard  to  the  duties  of  a  General  Staff  is  retained,  ex- 
cept that  new  words  are  inserted. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  changes  the  whole  basis  of  it. 

Col.  Palmer.  It  says :  "  The  duties  of  the  General  Staff  Corps," 
and  then  come  the  new  words  inserted  "  Under  the  direction  of  the 
Chief  of  Staff,"  and  then  it  continues  "  shall  be  to  prepare  plans  for 
the  national  defense,"  and  so  forth.  In  other  words,  the  passage  of 
tliat  law  would  transfer  the  planning  function  to  the  Chief  of  Staff, 
and  would  leave  to  the  General  Staff  only  the  ministerial  function  of 
working  out  the  details. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  do  not  tliink  that  is  right. 

Col.  Palmer.  I  do  not  think  that  power  should  be  given  to  any 
individual.  I  do  not  think  it  was  intended  in  the  law.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  essential  to  the  proper  operation  of  the  General  Staff.        ^ 

The  Chairman.  Now  that  we  are  on  that  language.  Colonel,  why" 
not  discuss  it  rather  thoroughly.    On  the  bottom  of  page  5  will  be 
found  a  portion  of  section  3  which  prescribes  the  duties  of  the  Chief 
of  Staff  and  later  of  the  General  Staff  Corps.    It  reads  as  follows : 

Tlie  Chief  of  Staff,  under  the  direction  of  the  President  or  Secretary  of  War, 
shall  liave  supervision  of  all  agoncios  and  functions  of  the  Military  Establish- 
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mmt  and  shall  perform  such  other  military  duties,  not  otherwise  assigned  by 
law,  as  may  be  assigned  to  him  by  the  President. 

Have  you  any  criticism  to  make  of  that  language? 

Col.  Palmer.  I  think  the  wisest  thing  would  be  to  adhere  to  the 

1903  act.    I  think  that  is  ideal  legislation  for  a  perfectly  efficient  Gen- 

^eral  Staff,  except  in  so  far  as  it  prescribes  the  number  of  General 

^  Staff  officers  and  makes  the  Chief  of  Coast  Artillery  an  ex  officio 

member  of  the  General  Staff. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Would  not  that  language,  which  the  chair- 
man just  read  to  you,  practically  turn  over  the  Armv  to  the  Chief  of 
Staff* 

CoL  Palmer.  Yes.  It  would  turn  over  that  function  which  was 
not  heretofore  turned  over  to  him,  the  planning  function. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Which  practically  gives  him  control  over 
the  whole  Army 

Col.  Palmer.  The  act  of  1903  has  quite  different  language.  The 
act  of  1903  ffives  the  Chief  of  Staff  supjervision  of  the  different 
branches  of  the  Army  and  of  certain  specific  departments.  This  is 
rather  noticeable  to  me,  the  order  of  statement  is  different.  I  do  not; 
know  whether  that  carries  any  significance  in  the  law  or  not,  but  in 
the  act  of  1903  the  first  section  creates  a  General  Staff  Corps,  and  the 
second  section  defines  the  duties  of  the  General  Staff 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  Chief  of  Staff. 

Col.  Palmer.  No;  the  General  Staff  comes  first  in  the  act  of  1903 
and  the  Chief  of  Staff  does  not  come  in  until  the  fourth  section,  Mr. 
Chairman.  In  the  act  of  1903  the  General  iStaff  is  defined ;  then  its 
duties  are  prescribed  with  reference  to  the  plans  for  national  de- 
fense, then  in  section  three  the  number  of  officers  on  the  General 
Staff  is  brought  in,  and  it  goes  on  down  in  section  four,  where  the 
Chief  of  Staff  is  given  the  supervisory  function.  I  have  always  sup- 
posed it  meant  that  when  it  came  to  the  execution  of  policy  that  he 
was  the  executive  agent  to  issue  orders  in  the  name  of  the  Secretary 
of  War.  There  is  a  big  problem  that  comes  in  here  and  that  is  where 
our  General  Staff  differs  from  the  German  General  Staff.  The 
German  General  Staff  was  designed  to  inform  and  advise  just  one 
man  who  was  himself  a  military  man.  Our  General  Staff  is  very 
much  like  the  British  General  Staff,  and  was  formed  primarily  to 
advise  a  civilian  Minister  of  War,  and  through  him,  the  national 
legislature.    It  is  quite  a  different  problem. 

Now,  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  determining  a  policy,  the 
whole  situation  is  different  from  a  question  of  command.  Whether 
a  national  policy  is  sound  or  not,  is  a  question  of  its  intrinsic  merit 
and  not  a  question  of  authority.  It  is  a  good  deal  like  a  theorem  in 
geometry,  in  that  it  does  not  make  much  difference  whether  the  best 
solution  is  made  by  a  lance  corporal  or  a  field  marshal.  When  it 
comes  to  the  test  it  has  to  be  determined  on  its  merits.  No  question 
of  national  policy  is  ever  settled  until  it  is  settled  right. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  we  want  to  get  your  recommendations  and 
Opinions  on  the  rank  of  officers  on  the  Staff. 

Senator  Fletcher.  How  large  a  General  Staff  do  you  recommend 
for  peace  times  ? 

Col.  Palmer.  I  should  say  that  the  general  method  of  determining 
the  strength  of  the  General  Staff  is  correct  in  this  bill.  This  bill 
provides,  if  I  remember  correctly,  for  217  General  Staff  officers,  120 
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of  them  with  troops ;  that  is,  50  of  them  are  on  duty  with  corps  staffs 
and  the  remainder  of  the  120  on  duty  with  divisional  staffs,  leaving^ 
about  97  for  the  War  Department  General  Staff. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  What  would  they  do  here  in  peace  tiin«:s? 

Col.  Palmer,  In  the  War  Department? 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Yes,  those  who  are  on  duty  here? 

Col.  Palmer.  Thev  have  a  great  many  important  duties.  They 
have  the  problem  of  keeping  the  Army  prepared  for  war,  supervising 
its  training,  coordinating  its  supply  system,  and  so  forth. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  In  an  army  prepared  for  defense,  do  you 
thing  the  Chief  of  Staff  or  the  General  Staff,  should  direct  the  chiefs 
of  bureaus  in  the  purchase  of  supplies,  etc.  ? 

Col.  Palmer.  I  do  not  think  any  General  Staff  officer,  except  the 
Chief  of  Staff,  should  direct  the  chiefs  of  bureaus. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Would  it  be  within  the  functions  of  the 
General  Staff  to  direct  the  bureau  chief  as  to  what  he  was  to  do  or 
simply  advise  him  as  to  what  the  staff  had  adopted  as  apolicy? 

Col.  Palmer.  I  think  it  is  perfectly  proper  for  the  Chief  of  Staff 
to  give  whatever  directions  are  necessary  in  order  to  carry  out  an 
approved  policy.  Senator,  but  I  think  that  if  the  bureau  chief  is 
correctly  and  intelligently  informed  as  to  the  plan  to  be  followed  in 
order  to  carry  out  a  policy,  that  that  will  generally  be  sufficient 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  do  not  think  the  Chief  of  Staff  should 
be  an  administrative  officer? 

Col.  Palmer.  I  think  he  must  be  to  a  very  large  extent ;  I  think  so 
when  it  comes  to  carrying  out  a  policy  that  has  been  approved.  For 
example,  if  you  should  create  a  citizen  army  and  that  should  become 
the  military  policy  of  the  United  States,  I  think  the  Chief  of  Staff — 
after  the  regulations  covering  it  are  prepared  and  approved  by  the 
President — would  have  to  be  the  executive  officer  for  carrying  that 
policy  into  effect. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  mean  for  the  President? 

Col.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  But  not  directly  in  connection  with  the 
bureau  itself.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  this :  You  will  remember 
the  restriction  which  was  undertaken  to  be  placed  upon  the  G^ieral 
Staff  by  the  act  of  1916? 

Col.  JPalmer.  Yes. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  The  intent  and  purpose  of  that  restriction 
was  to  prevent  the  General  Staff  or  any  of  its  agencies  from  under- 
taking to  control  the  administrative  bureaus  or  service  bureaus,  and 
don't  you  think  that  restriction  was  proper? 

Col.  Palmer.  I  do  not  think  you  can  apply  any  hard  and  fast  rule 
there.  I  think  the  evil,  then,  you  speak  of  has  occurred,  and  I  think 
it  has  generally  occurred,  because  the  General  Staff  was  not  com- 
posed of  trained  general  staff  officers. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Men  who  did  not  understand  the  General 
Staff  duty  thoroughly?  ^ 

Col.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir.  "  ^ 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  under  our  present  system,  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  with,  of  coursiB,  the  President  to  oversee  itj  decides 
upon  the  Army  program  and  the  General  Staff  is  to  advise  him,  to  in- 
vestigate and  study,  and  keep  him  infonned. 

Col.  Palmer.  I  should  say 
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The  Chairman.  Of  course  he  can  disapprove  in  whole  or  in  part 
any  of  their  recommendations. 

Uol.  Palmer.  I  believe  you  said,  Senator,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  for  the  President,  to  decide  upon  th^  Army  pro- 
gram? 

The  Chairman.  Within  the  limits  laid  down  by  Congress,  of 
oonrse. 

Col.  Palmer.  That  is  what  I  mean,  because  the  determination  of 
an  Army  program  depends  very  largely  in  the  beginning  on  con- 
gessional  action.  And  now  I  think  that  is  what  is  referred  to  here 
as  the  planning  function  of  the  General  Staff  as  a  whole,  the  deter- 
mining of  what  that  program  should  be  for  transmission  to  Con- 


The  Chairman.  Yes,  with  such  comment  as  the  Secretary  of  War 
might  see  fit  to  attach  to  it.* 

CoL  Palmer.  Yes,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  the  broadest  problems  that  are  to  be 
considered  by  the  General  Staff,  but  there  are  lots  of  other  problems 
in  the  Army  itself  which  would  not  in  the  ordinary  run  of  events 
oome  before  Congress.  For  instance,  this  bill,  I  thmk,  quite  proj)- 
erly  does  not  attempt  to  prescribe  the  strength  of  an  Infantry  regi- 
ment; it  simply  prescribes  what  shall  be  tne  total  number  of  In- 
fantry officers  and  soldiers.  Is  it  not  in  the  duty  of  the  General 
Staff  to  study  the  question  and  organize  Infantry  units? 

Your  syst^  there  is  such  that  I  suppose  when  recommendations 

fj  through  the  Chief  of  Staff  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Chief  of 
taff,  as  those  reconunendations  or  studies  pass  over  his  desk,  I  as- 
sume, has  a  perfect  right  to  make  comments  on  them,  either  favorably 
or  unfavorably. 

CoL  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  Secretary  of  War  must  decide  whether  to 
accept  the  study  or  recommendation  as  it  stands,  with  such  amend- 
ments as  he  sees  fit  to  add  to  it. 

CoL  Palmer.  Yes,  unless  it  is  a  question  that  has  already  been 
settled  by  a  predetermined  policy.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
necessary  ^ith  a  question  of  that  kind,  if  the  Secretary  of  War  has 
already  approved  the  general  policy  with  reference  to  one  of  those 
matters,  that  all  matters  arismg  under  that  policy  should  be  re- 
ferred to  him.  They  would  be  decided  by  the  (Jhief  of  Staff,  because 
he  already  has  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  War  on  those  points 
or  on  the  policy  governing  them. 

Senator  Fletcher.  In  other  words,  he  follows  a  precedent  that  has 
been  established? 

Col.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  further  criticisms  to  make  of  the 
langnage  used  in  this  bill  describing  the  powers  and  functions  of 
the  Chief  of  Staff  and  the  General  Staff  Corps? 
v^  CoL  Palmer.  The  point  I  made  with  respect  to  eligibility  is,  I 
^hink^  a  very  important  thing.  I  would  like  to  refer  to  the  number 
of  omcers  specined  in  the  War  Department  bill.  I  think  the  total 
should  be  specified,  but  I  do  not  think  a  General  Staff  law  should 
specify  the  numbers  in  each  grade  so  definitely.  For  example,  this 
bill  specifies  10  general  officers,  41  colonels,  73  lieutenant  colonels, 
89  majors,  17  captains.    I  think  there  should  be  a  provision  that  if 
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there  are  not  10  general  officers  available  who  are  really  eli^ble 
for  duty  on  the  General  Staff,  that  eligible  men  should  be  taken  &om 
the  lower  grades;  that  if  there  are  not  41  colonels  who  are  really 
fit  for  duty  en  the  General  Staff,  that  proper  and  eligible  officers 
should  be  taken  from  some  other  grade.  In  my  opinion  we  do  not 
want  anybody  but  trained  General  Staff  officers  on  the  General  Staff.  ^ 
If  you  have  untrained  officers  on  the  General  Staff,  the  higher  rank  ^ 
they  hold  the  more  harm  they  will  do. 

The  Chairsiak.  Of  course,  to  make  your  suggestion  effective  we 
would  have  to  insert  in  this  bill  the  eligibility  clause  which  you  have 
been  discussing. 

Col.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Then  you  would  have  to  put  in  a  proviso 
where  these  specific  numbers  are  provided  for? 

Col.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  you,  you  think  the  langua^  of 
the  act  of  1903  plus  the  language  prescribing  eligibility  is  sufficient? 

Col.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  whatever  number  is  requisite  could  be  de- 
cided upon? 

Col.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  gather  your  idea,  you  think  the  language 
commencing  near  the  bottom  of  page  6  and  on  page  6  would  be  un- 
necessary ? 

Col.  Palmer.  I  think  that  language  would  completely  modify  the 
original  General  Staff  law.    I  do  not  believe  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  Particularly  that  phrase,  "under  the  direction  of 
the  Chief  of  Staff." 

Col.  Palmer.  Yes,  particularly  that  question  of  planning  for  the 
national  defense. 

The  Chairman.  The  language  that  the  Chief  of  Staff  shall  be 
charged  by  the  Secretary  of  War  with  the  planning,  developing, 
and  so  forth  of  an  Army  program? 

Col.  Palmier.  Yes.  Of  course,  the  language  is  a  little  vague  as  to 
what  an  Army  program  means.  I  do  not  know  just  what  it  means. 
I  think  the  language  of  the  act  of  1903  is  a  great  deal  better  language. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Did  you  say  you  had  prepared  something  to 
substitute  for  this  clause. 

Col.  Palmer.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Fletcher.  I  thought  you  said  at  the  outset  that  you  had 
something  prepared? 

Col.  Palmer.  I  said  I  had  a  specific  recommendation  to  make  with 
reference  to  the  General  Staff,  and  that  is  that  it  should  be  restricted 
to  officers  who  represent  that  professional  type,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  have  not  anything  prepared  on  that  sub- 
ject, have  you? 

Col.  Palmer.  I  have  not  here,  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  should  be  very  glad  to  have  you  prepare  a  Mt' 
section  embodying  your  views  on  that.  ^ 

Now,  Colonel,  a  new  question  has  arisen  which  I  imagine  is 
puzzling  the  people  and  which  springs  from  the  fact  that  Congress 
has  created  the  grade  of  General  of  the  Army.  Have  you  given  any 
study  as  to  what  function  he  shall  ferform  in  our  military  system? 

Col.  Palmer.  No,  I  have  not. 
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Tbe  Chatbman.  Do  vou  feel  able  to  discuss  it?  It  must  of  neoes- 
^  bear  sncb  close  relation  to  the  status  of  the  Chief  of  Staff,  as 
preBcribed  under  the  existing  law,  a  connecting  link  between  the 
(3iief  of  Staff  and  the  General  Staff  Corps,  that  I  presume  there  must 
lie  legislation  on  it  before  we  get  very  much  farther. 
A  Col.  Palmer.  I  never  have  thought  about  this  particular  problem, 
~  bat  I  have  always  supposed  that  a  general  oflScer  of  the  grade  of 
general,  where  there  happened  to  be  only  one,  would  be  assigned  to 
an  important  command,  unless  he  was  selected  by  the  President  to  be 
the  Chief  of  Staff;  that  he  would  be  assigned  to  the  most  important 
command  available. 

The  Chairman.  Under  our  peace  time  system  or  establishment,  if 
he  were  not  selected  to  be  Chief  of  Staff  and  merely  selected  to  com- 
mand in  some  portion  of  the  country,  he  would  continue  to  outrank 
the  Chief  or  Staff. 

Col.  Palmer.  I  do  not  think  that  makes  the  slightest  difference. 

The  Chair3ian.  You  do  not? 

CoL  Palmer.  No,  I  do  not.  I  noticed  the  other  day  in  one  of  Gen. 
Von  Ludendorff's  publications  in  the  newspaper,  in  referring  to  the 
Fourth  Germany  Army,  he  mentioned  its  Chief  of  Staff  as  Maj. 
So-and-So.  I  think  from  Ludendorff's  point  of  view  and  the  general 
point  of  view  of  men  like  Marshal  Fock  that  they  would  rather  have 
a  major,  if  he  had  the  General  Staff  point  of  view,  than  to  have  a 
lieutenant  genei-al  or  a  major  general  with  simply  the  General  Staff 
label.  I  do  not  think  it  makes  very  much  difference.  The  Chief  of 
Staff  issues  his  orders  in  the  name  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  I  do 
Bot  think  the  mere  fact  that  you  have  officers  in  the  Army  who  are 
senior  to  him  is  a  serious  matter. 

The  Chairman.  We  never  have  had  that  condition  since  we  have 
had  a  Chief  of  Staff. 

Col.  Palmer.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  serious  matter. 

The  Chairman.  The  law  when  it  was  drawn  was  apparentlv  care- 
ful to  provide  that  while  an  officer  occupied  the  position  of  Chief  of 
Staff  he  should  outrank  everybody  else. 

Col.  Palmer.  That  is  not  in  the  old  law,  is  it? 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  was  put  in  as  a  rider  to  an  appro- 
priation bill  and  offered  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Col.  Palmer.  If  I  remember  correctly.  Gen.  Bell  was  Chief  of  Staff 
when  he  was  in  the  grade  of  brigadier  general. 

The  Chairman.  In  any  event,  that  is  the  case  to-day  and  has  been 
for  some  time. 

Col.  Palmer.  I  think  it  is  the  wrong  principle.  Whatever  author- 
ity he  has  he  exercises  in  the  name  of  the  Secretarv  of  War. 

The  Chairman.  And  not  by  reason  of  his  rank? 

Col.  Palmer.  Not  by  reason  of  his  rank. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  grown  to  be,  however,  a  case  of  rank. 

Col.  Palmer.  There  is  one  solution  of  the  question  that  you  men- 
/^tioned,  a  possible  solution,  that  might  lead  to  a  great  deal  of  difficulty. 
•The  making  of  an  officer  ex  officio  commanding  general  of  the  Army 
by  virtue  of  his  rank  was  one  of  the  very  evils  that  Congress  was 
trying  to  get  away  from  in  creating  the  original  General  Staff  law. 
We  had  distinguished  men  like  Gen.  Grant  and  Gen.  Sherman,  who 
had  the  rank  and  title  of  General  of  the  Army,  but  the  real  com- 
mander in  chief  is  the  President  and  the  actual  command  is  going 
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toilow  through  the  agents  that  he  selects.  The  trouble  was  witbtoen 
like  Gen.  Sherman  that  they  might  not  be  in  sympathy  with  the  Miews 
of  the  President. 

Therefore  a  new  agency  was  created  for  the  channel  of  command 
to  flow  through,  and  that  agent  held  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
President.  That  was  one  of  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  the 
original  General  Staff  law.  It  doesn't  make  very  much  difference 
how  much  rank  or  prestige  a  general  has,  he  can  not  command  ac- 
tually unless  he  commands  with  the  confidence  of  the  President. 
Perhaps  a  general  might  be  selected  under  one  administration  that 
would  be  very  unsatisfactory  to  the  President  under  another  ad- 
ministration and  the  President  would  command  around  him;  he 
would  be  short-circuited,  and  that  was  one  of  the  things  they  tried  to 
overcome  in  the  War  Department  and  was  the  reason  for  the  form- 
ing of  the  General  Staff.  That  is,  a  man  had  the  rank,  he  had  the 
office,  but  he  had  no  authority.  I  think  at  one  time  Gen.  Sherman 
actually  moved  his  headquarters  out  to  St.  Louis. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  remember  he  did  that,  because  he  had 
nothingto  do. 

Col.  Palmer.  The  command  of  the  Army,  it  seems  to  me,  will 
reallv  pass  through  the  agency  that  the  President  wants  to  comr 
mand  it. 

The  Chairman.  Yes:  I  think  that  would  be  true. 

Senator  Fletcher.  He  might  be  made  chief  of  staff  if  the  Presi- 
dent saw  fit  to  make  him  such. 

Col.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Would  there  be  any  objection  to  patting 
him  between  the  General  Staff  and  the  Secretary  of  War,  having 
the  chief  of  staff  report  to  him  and  the  general  then  taking  matters 
up  with  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Col.  Palmer.  I  thmk  if  that  were  a  satisfactory  arrangement  to 
the  President,  the  President  could  appoint  him  chief  of  staff. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Now,  the  general  who  was  in  the  field  as  a 
chief  of  staff  of  operations,  and  why  shouldn't  he  have  it  here  in 
peace  times.  In  time  of  war  he  had  it  abroad,  and  why  shouldn't  he 
have  it  in  time  of  peace? 

Col.  Palmer.  That  is  a  new  question  to  me,  Senator.  I  realize 
that  the  old-fashioned  way  of  having  a  commanding  general  of  the 
Army  in  time  of  peace  was  a  disadvantage.  We  had  great  diflSculty 
in  getting  away  from  that,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  this  would 
be  the  same  thing  or  not.  I  am  talking  about  the  institution.  I  do 
not  think  this  is  a  personal  question. 

Senator  Sutherland.  No,  it  is  a  matter  of  organization. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  the  spirit  in  which  we  would  all 
discuss  it  here.  Colonel. 

What  other  observations  have  you  to  make  on  the  subject  of  the 
General  Staff  or  other  matters? . 

Senator  Sutherland.  That  condition  would  only  be  temporary 
probably,  because  on  the  retirement  of  the  present  general  of  the 
Army  the  position  would  lapse;  but  if  he  performed  in  time  of 
peace  as  he  did  in  time  of  war,  of  course,  under  the  President 

Col.  Palmer.  That  would  be  on  the  idea  of  having  the  command- 
ing general  of  the  Army  between  the  Chief  of  Stan  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  War? 
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Senator  Sutujski.and.  Yes,  and  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Col.  Palmer.  I  think  he  would  simply  be  a  Chief  of  Staff,  and  I 
think  he  would  be  a  Chief  of  Staff  created  by  Congress  instet^d  of 
one  created  by  the  President.    That  is  what  I  think  it  would  amount 
.to. 

d^  The  Chaisman.  If  that  were  done  it  might  not  be  illogical — ^I  do 
not  know,  because  I  haven't  studied  the  proposition  much,  but  it 
might  not  be  illogical  to  have  the  General  of  the  Army  appointed 
Chief  of  Staff. 

Col.  Pai«bcer.  I  think  that  would  be 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  to  be  of  course 
the  General  Staff  Corps  of  the  Army,  as  suggested  by  yourself  and 
as  is  provided  in  the  act  of  1903. 

Col.  Pai-mer.  If  he  were  between  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the 
Chief  of  Staff,  he  would  still  be  practically  Chief  of  Staff  and  the 
other  would  become  practically  an  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  it  seems 
tome. 

Senator  SuTHERiiAND.  He  would  have  to  be  provided  with  work 
eonunensurate  with  his  rank  and  pay. 

Col.  Palmer.  I  must  confess  this  is  a  pretty  big  question  to  be 
considered  offhand,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  you  would  be  selecting 
the  particular  individual  through  whom  the  President  would  exer- 
cise his  command  of  the  Army,  and  it  strikes  me  that  the  selection 
of  that  individual  is  a  function  of  the  Conunander  in  Chief. 

The  Chairman.  But  he  does  select  him.  It  was  not  Congress  who 
selected  the  General  of  the  Army. 

Senator  Sutherland.  He  had  already  been  so  designated. 

The  Chairman.  W  were  exceedingly  careful  in  drawing  the  bill, 
and  in  fact  when  the  bill  first  reached  us  from  the  War  Department 
they  named  General  Pershing  specifically,  and  Congress,  anxious  to 
preserve  the  prerogatives  of  the  President  as  Commander  in  Chief, 
saw  to  it  that  that  was  chan^d  and  merely  created  the  grade,  author- 
izing the  President  to  appoint  to  that  grade  an  officer  who  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  nigher  commands  in  an  expeditionary  force 
or  on  foreign  soil.  Then  he  selected  General  Perking,  and  that 
should  always  be  the  case,  in  my  judgment  Congress  should  never 
name  an  officer  to  fill  a  newly  created  grades  It  should  merely  create 
the  grade.  It  has  the  right,  1  believe,  to  lay  down  certain  broad  gen- 
eral qualifications^  but  the  President  must  be  left  free  to  name  the  man 
to  meet  the  qualifications  and  to  fill  the  grade,  and  that  was  done  in 
this  case. 

Senator  Fletcher.  By  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Senate. 

The  Chairman.  That  follows,  of  course,  with  the  advice  of  the 
Senate,  because  that  makes  it  constitutional. ' 

CoL  Palmer.  You  will  remember  the  situation  with  respect  to 
Admiral  Dewey 

The  Chairman.  If  I  have  been  informed  correctly,  great  con- 
^fosion  was  created  when  that  situation  existed. 
~    CoL  Palmer.  It  was  a  matter  of  serious  embarrassment  so  far  as 
the  question  of  settling  a  policy  was  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  CoL  Palmer,  have  you  anything  further  ? 

Col.  Palmer.  'I  have  just  one  thing  more,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  you,  Colonel. 
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Col.  Palmer.  This  is  on  the  question  of  military  expenditure. 
There  is  an  economic  side  to  it.  Ii  you  take  a  Regular  Army  of  the 
old  type,  the  cost  is  generally  computed  as  unproductive ;  there  is  no 
return  on  it,  but  if  you  take  the  cost  of  the  citizen  army,  where  all 
the  people  have  adequate  training,  you  get  an  economic  output.  For  ^ 
example^  in  such  an  army  as  proposed  in  the  Kahn-Chamberlain  bill,  ^ 
the  foreigners,  the  non-English  spenking  foreigners,  would  receive 
an  advantage  which  they  would  carry  back  into  civil  life.  All  men 
would  have  certain  pathological  tendencies  discovered  early  and  cor- 
rected ;  they  would  be  improved  in  health,  and  they  would'  have  bet- 
ter instruction  as  to  personal  hygiene.  There  would  lie  the  substitu- 
tion of  many  good  habits  for  many  bad  habits.  The  idea  of  the 
development  or  leadership  in  a  military  sense  would  reflec»t  back  into 
civil  life  to  a  certain  extent.  The  system  would  have  a  nationalizing 
influence.  There  would  probably  be  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  pre- 
vention of  crime  and  for  dependency.  Of  course,  a  good  many  of 
these  things  are  imponderable,  but  I  think  they  undoubtedly  add  to 
the  economic  value  of  men. 

Now,  if  the  average  man  in  that  system  has  his  productive  power 
increased  only  30  cents  a  day,  by  the  time  the  system  is  in  operation 
for  40  years  this  would  mean  an  increase  in  the  annual  productive 
power  of  over  two  billion  dollars  a  year.  If  the  average  individual 
received  a  benefit  of  only  30  cents  a  day  the  annual  economic  gain 
would  be  more  than  three  times  the  cost  of  the  whole  Military  Estab- 
lishment. If  you  take  an  army  of  the  professional  type,  with  any 
given  amount  of  military  power,  the  cost  is  greater  and  the  economic 
output  on  the  other  side  is  very  much  reduced. 

The  Chairman.  In  fact,  when  they  have  stayed  in  the  service  be- 
yond a  certain  useful  period,  there  economic  value  would  begin  to 
decrease? 

Col.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  enlisted  men,  if  they  go  on  reenlisting,  would 
pass  the  a^  beyond  which,  when  discharged,  they  would  produce 
effectively  in  civil  life. 

Col.  Palmer.  I  mean  the  amount  expended  on  universal  military 
training  would  be  very  much  less  than  the  economic  advantage  that 
would  result  from  it  as  expressed  in  dollars  and  cents. 

I  think  that  is  all. 

But  there  is  one  other  feature  upon  which  the  efficiency  of  the  Gen- 
eral Staff  depends.  General  Staff  officers  should  view  military  ques- 
tions from  the  standpoint  of  all  arms  combined.  No  officer  should  be 
on  the  General  Staff  merely  as  a  representative  of  the  interests  of  a 
particular  arm.  This  implies  that  the  General  Staff  should  exercise 
a  judicial  function,  ^or  this  reason  each  combatant  arm  should 
have  a  chief  or  director  in  the  War  Department,  but  not  on  the  Gen- 
eral Staff,  charged  with  presenting  the  ex  parte  view  of  his  own 
arm.  At  present  we  have  no  chief  of  Infantry  or  chief  of  Cavalry. 
These  officers  should  be  provided  by  law.  ^   ^t 

The  Chairman.  We  are  verv  much  obliged  to  you.  Col.  Palmer.      ^ 

(Whereupon,  at  4.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  chairman.) 
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THXTBSDAY,  OCTOBER  16,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  on  Military  Affairs, 

Wa^hingtorij  Z).  C, 

The  subcommittee  met  at  2  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the 
chairman. 

Present:  Senatoi-s  Wadsworth  (chairman),  Sutherhmd,  New, 
Chamberlain,  and  Fletcher. 

StATEMENT  OF  HON.  HENBT  L.  STIMSON,  FOBHEE  SECBETABY 

OF  WAE. 

The  Chairman.  Please  state  your  full  name  and  residence,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  record. 

Mr.  Stimson.  Henry  L.  Stimson;  residence,  New  York  City.  My 
office  is  at  32  Liberty  Street. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state,  for  the  purpose  of  the  record, 
the  period  of  your  service  as  Secretary  of  War  ? 

Mr.  Stimson.  I  served  as  Secretary  of  War  from  May,  1911,  to 
March,  1913. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  will  you  also  state  to  the  committee  the 
aasi|nHnents  that  you  had  during  the  recent  war  with  Germany  i 

Mr.  Stimson.  I  was  commissioned  as  major  in  May,  1917,  and  was 
aasifrned  first  to  the  War  College  intelligence  section,  where  I  spent 
the  summer  until  Aupist,  when  I  was  promoted  and  made  a  lieu- 
tenant colonel  of  artillery  and  sent  to  the  Three  hundred  and  fifth 
Field  Artillery  Regiment  at  Camp  Upton.  I  spent  a  little  over 
three  months  helping  organize  and  train  that  regiment,  and  in  De- 
cember, 1919,  I  wa«  sent  by  the  divisional  commander,  Seventy- 
seventh  Division,  to  precede  the  division  to  France.  I  was  selected 
as  one  of  two  officers  to  take  general  staif  instruction  in  France. 

I  was  then  assigned  to  the  British  Army,  Fifty-first  Division; 
served  with  them  in  the  line  for  about  a  month  in  January  and 
February,  1918.  I  was  then  sent  to  the  General  Staff  College  at 
^  Ingres  and  took  their  course  there — a  three  months'  course — and 

as  recommended  for  general-staff  duty  as  chief  of  staff  of  a  division, 

at  on  my  application  I  was  sent  into  the  line  again  with  my  regi- 

||   aent  which  by  that  time  had  come  over,  and  I  took  the  artillery 

mrse  and  went  into  the  line  with  it  in  July  near  Baccarat  in  the 

>rraine  sector,  and  on  the  1st  of  August  I  was  promoted  and  made 
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colonel  of  Artillery  and  was  sent  to  the  Thirty-first  Field  Artillery, 
which  rep^iment  was  being  organized  in  America  at  Camp  Meade.  I 
returned  to  America  the  10th  of  August  and  was  engaged  in  training 
that  regiment — the  Thirty-firet  Field  Artillery — ^until  we  were  under 
sailing  orders  to  return  to  France  when  the  armistice  came  and  we 
were  then  mustered  out  of  the  service  in  December.  m 

The  Chairman.  I  think  of  all  the  witnesses  who  have  come  or™ 
will  come  before  the  conunittee  you  have  had  the  most  remarkable 
experience — as  Secretary  of  War  and  then  serving  as  an  officer  of 
the  line  in  active  operation. 

Mr.  Stimson.  It  might  be  of  interest  to  say  that  I  was  nine  years 
in  the  National  Guard  also  in  New  York  State. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Stimson,  we  have  some  bills  before  us,  copies 
of  which  I  think  you  have  had  a  chance  to  look  over.  The  conmiittee 
wanted  very  much  to  have  your  views  on  Senate  bill  2715  especially. 
We  hope  you  will  go  ahead  and  express  whatever  comments  you  have 
to  make  in  any  way  you  want;  anything  you  think  deserves  em- 
phasis, based  on  your  experience  as  Secretary  of  War  and  your 
experience  in  the  Army. 

Mr.  Stimson.  Well,  Senator,  of  course  you  will  appreciate  that  my 
memory  has  been  getting  a  little  bit  dim  on  certain  features  since  I 
was  here  six  years  ago,  but  since  your  telegram  came  I  have  been 
trying  to  refresh  my  recollection  of  the  work  that  we  did  and  the 
views  that  I  formed  at  that  time  in  regard  to  the  questions  of  Army 
orgianization  that  are  before  you.  I  think  possibly  the  best  way  for 
me  to  do  would  be  to  state  generally  first  the  conclusions  which  I  have 
formed  as  to  the  general  outlines  of  a  policy  and  then  take  the  details 
of  this  bill. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  have  you  do  th.jji. 

Mr.  Stimson.  I  have  not  been  able  to  give  it  a  careful  jftialysis*  I 
have  been  over  it,  I  have  read  it  as  carefully  as  I  could  in  the  time  I 
have  had,  but  I  feel  a  great  deal  of  hesitation  about  entering  into  de- 
tails on  many  features.    Some  others  I  do  know  about. 

In  general,  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  the  Regular  Army 
of  the  United  States  should  be  confined  to  a  force  which  was  just  large 
enough,  and  no  more,  to  constitute  our  foreign  garrisons,  to  serve  as 
a  training  cadre  or  nucleus  for  our  citizen  army,  upon  whidi  we  have 
got  to  rely  in  any  serious  struggle,  and  to  serve  as  a  minor  expedi- 
tionary force  when  such  is  required. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  have  always  believed  that  the  main  defense 
of  the  country  must  rest  upon  a  citizens'  army,  and  I  have  long  held 
the  view  that  the  only  effective  way  to  raise  such  an  army,  and  the  only 
one  that  was  democratic  and  in  consonance  with  our  institutions,  was 
by  a  system  of  universal  service  and  training. 

The  third  feature  that  is  necessary  is  the  establishment  of  an  offi- 
cers' reserve  corps  for  the  purpose  of  training  the  citizen  officers  that 
must  supplement  the  Eegular  Army  officers  in  the  work  of  officering 
the  citizen  army. 

That,  in  general,  is  the  barest  outline  of  the  kind  of  a  military 
policy  that  I  believe  in. 

There  are  certain  additional  features  which  must  be  considered. 
I  think  one  of  your  important  duties  will  be  to  stimulate  the  develop- 
ment of  the  ordnance  side  of  our  Army.  The  present  war  has  shown, 
to  a  degree  that  has  astonished  even  those  of  our  officers  who  had 
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studied  it  beforehand,  how  mechanical  war  has  become,  and  the  situa- 
tion which  we  were  in  in  this  war  was  wholly  abnormal  in  having 
the  protection  of  Allies  who  supplied  us  with  ordnance  which  we 
could  not  possibly  extemporize.  That  can  not  be  counted  on  to 
happen  a^in. 

tL  Up  to  the  time  when  I  left  France  we  practically  had  received  no 
American  artillerv.  There  had  been  a  few  pieces  of  railroad  artil- 
lery, but  all  the  divisional  artillery  came  from  our  Allies,  and  practi- 
cally all  the  corps  artillery.  Of  course  I  suppose  that  has  all  been 
told  before  you. 

Senator  Sutherland.  When  did  you  leave  France? 

Mr.  Stimson.  In  Auprust,  1918.  I  do  not  think  at  the  end  of  the 
war  there  was  any  divisional  artillery  received. 

Senator  Cha3iberi^in.  I  think  Gen.  Pershing's  report  in  Novem- 
ber, 1918,  was  essentially  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Stimson.  I  know  we  did  not  use  to  think  strongly  enough  on 
that  side  of  it.  We  did  not  realize  six  yeai's  ago  what  a  change  had 
taken  place  and  how  impoi-tant  it  was  to  have  a  special  establishment 
that  would  coordinate  tfhe  resources  of  the  country  for  that  kind  of 
manufacture,  which  the  average  civilian  manufacturer  has  nothing  to 
do  with,  knows  nothing  of.  But  it  is  a  side  of  it  on  which  I  am  not 
particularly  qualified  to  speak  except  to  emphasize  that  it  must  be 
done. 

Another  feature  in  regard  to  the  personnel ;  I  very  strongly  feel 
from  my  observation  in  this  war  there  must  be  introduced  a  system 
which  will  differ  from  the  present  system  of  promotion  in  that  it  will 
eliminate  unfit  officers  and  will  provide,  so  far  as  possible,  so  far  as 
can  be  safeguarded,  for  a  system  of  selection.  I  will  take  that  up  in 
turn.  I  au  just  enumerating  the  different  things  now.  But  we  must 
have  elimination,  and,  also  so  far  as  possible,  so  far  as  can  be  safely 
safeguarded,  selection. 

I  was  trained  in  this  war  as  a  General  Staff  officer  and  that  qualified 
ideas  which  I  had  formed  here  about  the  General  Staff. 

I  think  that  is  another  thing  that  is  a  most  important  part  of  our 
policy,  that  I  will  take  up  if  you  desire. 

Then,  finally,  on  the  negative  side,  I  have  formed  very  definite 
views  on  the  limitations  of  the  militia  for  the  services  of  sustaining 
t  national  war. 

Tliose  are  the  different  topics  upon  which  my  mind  has  been  run- 
ning, and  any  one  of  them  or  any  group  of  them  that  you  would  be 
glad  to  have  me  submit  to  you  I  will,  to  the  extent  of  my  ability. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  first  one  you  mentioned  was  that  of 
universal  military  training.  Of  coui-se,  we  have  had  that  discussed 
a  great  deal 

Mr.  Stimson.  The  first  I  spoke  of  was  about  the  Regular  Army. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  then,  we  will  be  glad  to  have  you  enlarge 
npon  that  observation. 

Mr.  Stimson.  This  bill,  2715,  is  mainly  directed  toward  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Eegular  Army.  In  the  first  place,  the  bill  pro- 
poses an  Army  of  a  larger  size  than  I  had  thoujrht  necessary  and  I 
am  quite  clear  that  under  any  method  of  recruitmg,  which  has  been 
in  force  since  I  have  been  acquainted  with  the  War  Department,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  raise  such  an  army  upon  anything  like  the 
pay  which  the  Army  is  now  receiving. 
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In  the  structure  of  the  bill  it  seems  to  me  that  that  was  faulty 
in  this  respect ;  that  it  was  not  elastic  enough  in  the  organization  of 
the  Army.  I  am  bound  to  say  it  follows  the  precedent  of  former 
legislation  in  this  respect — ^but  the  deveFi^ment  of  this  last  war  has 
shown,  if  it  has  shown  anything,  the  futility  of  expecting  that  iii^ 
any  future  war  you  will  find  the  same  methods  of  organization  and 
the  same  methods  of  combat  that  you  did  in  the  last  war.  It  there- 
fore seems  to  me  a  faulty  method  of  legislation  to  engraft  into  the 
statute  law  of  the  country  the  exact  limitations,  not  only  of  the 
different  kinds  of  units  that  are  going  to  be  in  your  Army,  but  even 
the  exact  size  down  to  the  last  private  in  number.  Of  course,  max- 
imum limits  must  be  placed  by  Congress  on  the  power  of  the  Execu- 
tive to  recruit,  but,  for  instance,  when  you  organize,  as  this  bill 
seeks  to  do,  a  tank  corps — ^I  take  that  as  an  example — with  a  certain 
number  of  officers  and  a  certain  number  of  noncommissioned  officers 
and  1,538  privates  first  class,  and  902  privates,  my  mind  at  once 
jumps  to  the  fact  that  when  this  war  started  nobody  dreamed  of 
such  an  organization  as  a  tank  corps,  and  very  possibly  when  the 
next  war  comes  the  tank  corps  will  be  obsolete. 

I  do  not  think  Army  legislation  should  be  constructed  that  way. 
I  think  that  more  should  be  left  to  flexibility  and  development,  sub- 
ject to  the  proper  restrictions  and  limitations  which  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government  should  place  upon  the  Executive  in  its 
development. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  there  are  several  of  these  new  branches  or 
departments,  the  Tank  Corps  for  one,  and  the  Air  Service — ^just  above 
it,  on  page  14.  Would  you  apply  the  same  criticism  to  all  those  sec- 
tions of  the  bill  which  prescribe,  for  example,  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
the  Signal  Corps,  the  Ordnance  Department,  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment, the  Infantry,  the  Cavalry,  and  Field  Artillery? 

Mr.  Stimson.  Well,  as  I  say,  the  brevity  of  the  time  I  have  had 
to  criticize  makes  me  reluctant  to  criticize  too  much  in  detail,  but  it 
struck  me  very  forcibly  that  this  bill  did  not  allow  sufficient  flexibility, 
and  that  same  criticism  applies  to  most  of  the  departments  in  here. 
For  instance,  just  to  show  you  in  regard  to  the  mobile  army,  this 
provides  the  exact  number  of  privates  and  officers  and  noncommis- 
sioned officers,  and  it  provides  them  at  peace  strength.  So  far  as  I 
can  recollect,  there  is  no  provision  in  here  for  the  raising  of  them  to 
war  strength.  They  wipe  out  the  method  which  my  administration 
thought  was  the  proper  one,  namely,  by  establishing  a  Begular  Army 
Reserve. 

Of  course,  the  way  in  which  the  old  Reserve  Corps  was  established 
was  a  very  faulty  application  of  what  I  think  is  a  correct  principle. 
It  was  the  result  of  very  divergent  views  in  Congress  and  in  the 
Executive,  and  provided  for  a  length  of  enlistment  which,  in  my 
opinion,  was  very  much  too  long,  with  the  colors,  and  which  dis- 
couraged enlistments  and  discouraged  reserves.  But,  nevertheless,  1^ 
have  always  thought  that  a  short  term  with  the  colors  followed  by  t^ 
furlough  to  the  reserve  was  the  proper  system,  or  a  very  proper  sys- 
tem— I  am  very  modest  about  saying  that  any  system  is  the  only  one 
now — ^by  which  the  necessary  steps  could  be  taken  of  raising  your 
Regular  Army  up  to  its  full  strength  when  the  emergency  arose  which 
made  it  necessary. 
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Senator  Cua^iberlain.  That  is,  keep  them  with  the  colors  long^ 
cooagh  to  give  them  a  good  training  and  have  them  go  into  the 
reserve. 

Mr.  Stimson.  The  old  law  made  it  too  long.  I  have  always  be- 
lieved that  the  troops  who  were  in  the  foreign  garrisons  should  be 
kept  at  war  strength,  if  for  no  other  reason  for  the  reason  of  economy. 
I  remember  that  the  step  of  raising  those  garrisons  to  full  strength 
was  taken  during  the  time  I  was  here,  and  it  produced  a  calculated 
saving  in  the  Philippine  garrison  alone  of  a  million  and  a  half  a  year 
just  in  the  pay  of  officers  and  enlisted  men.  In  other  words,  to  gar- 
rison your  different  posts  with  regiments  at  peace  strength  is  a  most 
expensive  winr  of  getting  the  necessary  number  of  rifles  in  those 
garrisons.  The  officer  and  noncommissioned  officer  is  paid  such  a 
hi^  rate  compared  to  the  private,  when  you  put  a  disproportionate 
number  of  officers  and  noncommissioned  officers  in  the  force  compared 
to  the  number  of  privates,  you  have  the  most  expensive  force  you  cans 
have,  as  well  as  an  ineffective  force.  The  foreign  garrisons  are  sup- 
posed to  be  ready  for  any  immediate  emergency.  They  can  not  be 
reinforced  from  home  in  an  emergency ;  they  have  got  to  be  ready. 
This  bill  makes  no  provision  by  which  that  could  be  done.  In  other 
words,  our  system  of  having  regiments  at  peace  strength  historically 
arose  out  of  the  situation  in  this  country,  not  from  the  situation  out 
in  the  garrisons,  and  there  should  be  a  differentiation  made  there. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Would  you  make  it  so  flexible  as  to  say  that 
Chc  Army  should  consist  of  a  maximum  number  of  men,  for  illustra- 
tion, 250,000,  to  be  organized  in  such  units  as  the  Secretary  of  War 
may  determine  or  the  Commander  in  Chief  may  determine  upon^ 
and  leave  the  fixing  of  the  units,  the  different  kinds,  and  the  number 
of  men  in  each  unit  to  the  Commander  in  Chief  ? 

Mr.  Stimson.  That  is  precisely  what  we  did  in  this  war,  with  very 
great  success. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Yes;  we  did  that.  Would  you  advocate 
such  a  svstem  in  peace  times? 

Mr.  I^MSON.  Well,  looking  at  it  from  the  side  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  Army,  I  should  say  yes;  but  I  assume  that  there  are  other  con- 
siderations from  the  side  of  Congress  that  might  come  in  that  might 
compel  a  different  answer  when  you  consider  both  together. 

The  Chairman.  Speaking  of  the  elasticity,  it  might  be  well  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  this  bill,  for  the  first  time,  in  setting  forth 
the  different  branches  of  the  service  does  not  attempt  to  subdivide 
those  branches  into  fixed  units — that  is,  does  not  say  so  much  In- 
fantry, for  instance,  so  much  Cavalry,  and  so  forth,  as  the  old  bill  did. 

Mr.  Stimson.  In  that  respect  this  bill  is  an  improvement  on  the 
old  law. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  -quite  a  long  step  toward  elasticity. 

Mr.  Stimson.  Yes;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that.    But  I  call  your 
tttention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  an  unfortunate  amount  of  rigidity 
tiat  still  remains. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  your  idea  be  as  to  the  size  of  the 
tmlarArmy? 

fir.  Stimson.  Well,  that  is  a  matter  on  which  a  man  could  most 
wily  set  out  of  touch  with  the  present  facts.  The  situation  has 
[langed  very  much  in  six  years.  I  made  an  estimate  this  mornings 
rith  the  aid  of  certain  officers,  who  were  telling  me  where  our  troops. 
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were  now  and  what  was  required,  and  frankly  it  is  larger  than  I  had 
thought  was  the  fact;  it  is  larger  I  think  than  will  be  necessary  after 
affairs  have  become  more  normal ;  but  it  amounted  to  something  over 
300,000  men.  We  had  to  estimate  our  figures  for  a  training  cadre  and 
officers  and  men  for  the  universal  training;  but  it  amounted  to  some- 
thing over  300,000  men.  I  think  you  would  have  difficulty  in  getting  ^ 
less  than  that  number  to  work  at  its  best.  You  might  have  to  do  it,  ™ 
though. 

Senator  New.  Wliat  did  you  put  down  as  the  force  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe? 

Mr.  Stimson.  Well,  it  took  what  are  actually  there  now,  30,000 
men. 

Senator  New.  You  continue  that  number? 

Mr.  Stimson.  That  is  temporary.  That  is  taking  the  men  now 
there,  in  Germany,  France,  and  Siberia,  and  I  put  that  in  as  force 
that  could  be  reduced  under  normal  conditions.  That  would  carry 
it  to  something  like  380,000  men. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mind  saying  what  your  estimate  would  be 
for  the  Philippines  ? 

Mr.  Stimson.  Well,  taking  our  permanent  garrisons  as  they  are 
now,  all  of  them,  counting  the  present  garrison  size,  I  believe — ^I  do 
not  mean  necessarily  there  this  minute,  but  as  figured  in  our  past 
appropriation  bills,  and  construction,  counting  in  Oahu,  Panama,  the 
Philippines,  Alaska,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  present  force  in  China,  it 
amounted  to  about  60,000  men. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Do  vou  remember  what  the  size  of  the 
Army  was  when  you  became  Secretary  of  War  and  what  it  was  when 
you  went  out  ? 

Mr.  Stimson.  There  was  no  change  substantially,  as  I  remember  it, 
Senator,  made  then  in  the  law.  The  Army  was  approximately  be- 
tween 90,000  and  100,000  men,  as  I  remember  it.  That  is,  counting 
all  overhead  and  the  noncombatants. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  large  enough 
now? 
Mr.  Stimson.  No  :  not  at  all  large  enough  now. 
Senator  Fletcher.  What  has  made  the  difference,  Mr.  Secretary? 
Mr.  Stimson.  Well,  one  great  thing  that  would  make  the  difference 
right  in  the  beginning  would  be  the  training  corps  for  your  universal 
service.    Another  thing,  the  Army  at  that  time  was  too  small  for  the 
foreign  garrisons  we  had. 

Senator  New.  It  should  have  been  larger  then  ? 
Mr.  Stimson.  It  should  have  been  very  much  larger  at  that  time. 
As  I  recall  it,  we  had  a  very  small  garrison  at  Panama.  The  Panama 
Canal  was  not  finished.  It  was  at  once  raised  by  legislation  and  by 
Executive  order  while  I  was  here  to  a  very  much  larger  force  thai) 
what  it  was  during  construction  time.  The  force  in  Hawaii,  owing 
to  studies  that  were  made  by  the  General  Staff  and  which  were  ac- 
<;epted  by  the  Executive  and  by  Congress,  was  raised.  In  other  words. 
'  we  recognized  what  had  not  been  recognized  before,  that  the  strategic 
defense  of  our  Pacific  coast  and  of  the  Panama  Canal  was  at  Hawaii. 
I  think  those  were  the  main  things.  But  at  that  time  we  did  not 
have  a  large  enough  Army,  even  with  those  foreign  garrisons  at 
reduced  strength ;  at  that  time  we  had  in  this  country  an  Army  which 
was  wholly  insufficient  for  the  work  it  has  been  doing  since. 
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Senator  Chamberlain.  See  if  my  memory  is  right.  I  rememl)er 
some  discussion  at  the  time  about  the  size  of  the  Army.  Were  you 
not  disposed  to  favor  a  larger  Army  than  the  President  himself, 
and  did  not  the  President  suggest  these  reductions  in  the  Military 
Establishment? 
1^  Mr,  Stimson.  I  do  not  recall  any  serious  difference  of  opinion. 
~  Senator  Chamberlain.  I  don't  know  that  it  was  a  serious  differ- 
•cnce,  but  I  recall  some  discussion. 

Mr.  Stimson.  You  see  about  that  time  the  Mexican  situation  be- 
came acute,  in  February,  before  we  went  out  of  office.  That  involved 
the  mobilization  of  a  large  force  of  troops  at  Galveston  at  first,  and 
afterward  on  the  border,  which  have  never  been  removed,  and  to 
mobilize  those  troops  we  drained  every  soldier  out  of  the  center  of 
the  country,  virtually. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  What  year  was  that  ? 
Mr.  Stimson.  1913.    That  force  has  been  on  the  Mexican  border 
practically  ever  since,  and  the  additions  have  been  in  the  way  of 
refilling  the  depleted  posts  in  the  rest  of  the  country.    That  answers 
Senator  New's  question.    I  think  that  is  the  main  thing  that  has 
made  the  difference. 
Senator  Thomas.  That  was  prior  to  1913,  was  it  not? 
Mr.  Stimson.  No.    The  Army  was  first  mobilized  in  the  insurrec- 
tion against  Madero  in  1911.    A  division  was  mobilized  then.*   And 
then  to  a  very  large  extent  that  division  was  demobilized  and  sent 
back.    Then,  I  think  on  the  7th  of  February,  1913,  the  insurrection 

I       against  Madero  himself  broke  out,  which  resulted  in  his  death,  and 

I  then  I  remobilized  the  Army  again  down  there  in  a  larger  force 
than  we  had  before. 

I  Senator  Chamberlain.  It  was  in  a  state  of  flux  when  the  old 

j       administration  went  out  and  the  new  came  in  ? 

j  Mr.  Stimson.  No  ;  it  was  not. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Not  in  a  state  of  flux  ? 
Mr.  Stimson.  This  is  what  happened,  if  you  are  interested  in 
knowing  it.  In  the  War  Department  we  had  just  completed  the 
first  tactical  organization  of  the  United  States  Army  in  time  of 
peace  that  I  think  has  ever  taken  place;  that  is,  for  the  first  time 
we  had  created  an  Army  instead  of  a  number  of  disconnected  i-egi- 
ments  and  companies.  The  orders  for  that  organization  had  been 
the  result  of  studies  which  were  going  on  the  preceding  summer 
and  autumn  and  the  final  order  creating  that  organization  of,  as 
I  recall,  four  divisions — one  in  the  East,  one  in  the  center,  one 
in  the  West,  and  the  Cavalry  division  in  the  Southwest — had  just 
been  put  in  effect  when  the  revolution  against  Madero  broke  out. 
President  Taft  directed,  in  order  that  his  successor  might  have 
everything  in  hand  for  his  decision  which  ever  way  he  should  de- 
cide it — he  ordered  me  to  mobilize  one  of  those  divisions  at  Gal- 
veston, which  was  the  nearest  port  to  Vera  Cruz,  in  case  President 

\      Wilson  after  his  inauguration  should  decide  that  intervention  was 

f  ^neeessary  in  order  to  save  life  in  the  City  of  Mexico — ^which  was 
the  thing  we  were  most  concerned  about.  There  was  a  great  deal 
of  fighting  going  on  there  and  our  embassy  had  been  fired  on.  When 
wc  went  out  of  office,  instead  of  things  being  in  a  state  of  flux, 
there  was  a  well-organized  division  at  Texas  City  ready  for  such 
nction  as  the  new  administration  might  desire. 
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Senator  Chamberlain.  I  did  not  mean  that  the  Army  was  in  a 
btate  of  flux,  because,  as  you  say,  it  was  well  organized;  but  the 
thing  that  was  to  be  done  at  that  particular  time  was  uncertain  ? 

Mr.  Stimson.  Yes,  in  that  sense  you  are  absolutely  right. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  In  your  opinion,  the  larger  Army  that  you 
fixed  would  be  necessary  for  training  purposes,  but  if  universal 
training  of  some  kind  were  put  into  eflFect  and  a  year  of  training" 
had  by  the  young  men  of  the  countiy,  then  do  you  not  think  that 
training  might  bo  reduced  to  the  training  of  the  young  men  as  they 
come  in? 

Mr.  Stimson.  I  should  hope  so,  sir.  I  should  think  it  would  be- 
possible  to  get  enough  men  from  a  preceding  year  to  stay  over  and 
act  as  instructors,  to  very  materially  reduce  that.  That  would  be- 
my  personal  view.     I  may  not  be  correct.  • 

The  Chairman.  It  is  Jair  to  say  that  you  would  start  in,  under* 
such  a  system,  with  a  very  largp  number  of  officei*s  of  wide  experi- 
ence in  this  war  who  are  not  officers  in  the  regular  service? 

Mr.  Stimson.  You  wotlld,  if  vou  could  avail  vourselves  of  them  in- 
the  Reserve  Corps. 

The  Chairman.  Undoubtedly  there  are  some  40,000  in  the  Reserve 
Corps  now.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Stimson,  do  you  not  think 
they  would  really  cany  the  heavier  share  of  the  burden  of  the- 
traming,  under  the  direction  of  a  professional? 

Mr.  Stimson.  I  think  they  certainly  would,  in  the  regimental  train- 
ing and  the  company  training,  and  probably  up  as  far  as  the  brigade 
training.  There  would,  of  course,  be  a  large  part  of  the  work  of 
organization  into  higher  units,  which  I  think  ought  to  be  done  each 
time  for  the  sake  of  the  practice  of  the  officers,  and  a  maneuver  at 
the  end  of  each  six  months'  period,  which  would  require  the  work  of 
a  permanent  cadre  of  officers  and  some  noncommissioned  officers. 
But  the  squad,  platoon,  company,  and  regimental  training  should  be 
done  practically  all  by  citizen  officers.  They  are  amply  capable  of* 
doing  it. 

The  Chairman.  Of  coui-se,  that  is  the  kind  of  training  in  which 
the  larger  number  of  officers  is  required. 

Mr.  Stimson.  That  is  certainly  so. 

The  Chairman.  One  criticism  I  would  have  to  make  on  this  bill' 
is  that  while  it  provides  for  a  system  of  univereal  military  training, 
it  makes  no  provision  for  the  use  of  citizen  officers  whom  we  have- 
available  in  such  large  numbers. 

Mr.  Stimson.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  And  by  reason  of  failing  to  make  that  provision,, 
of  course,  it  vastly  increases  the  expense. 

Mr.  Stimson.  Well,  take  as  a  whole,  on  my  rather  cursory  examina- 
tion of  the  bills,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  provisions  for  the  universal' 
training,  which  are  contained  in  the  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Cham- 
berlain, are  much  more  complete  and  workable  than  the  Ones  in  the 
bill  2715. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  other  comments  to  make  on  the  size 
of  the  Army? 

Mr.  Stimson.  No  ;  I  think  not.  ... 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  next  topic — ^universal  training? 

Mr.  Stimson.  Universal  training.  That  has  been  so  fully  dis« 
cussed  I  do  not  think  I  had  better  take  up  much  of  you  time.     X 
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thought  I  would  allude  to  one  thing  which  I  have  noticed  in  the 
last  few  montlis  ^?vliich  possibly  yon  have  not  noticed,  bearing  on 
we^neral   question  of  the  popularity  of  such  a  system  with  the 

#aien  who  iiave  just  been  at  war.    I  hear  a  good  many  people  saying, 
**  IVell,  we  find,  the  soldiers  that  have  come  out  are  so  aisgusted  that 
ve  don't  think:   that  such  a  thing  could  be  passed."    Well,  I  have 
been  keepinjr  iji  touch  with  my  own  men  in  my  own  regiment,  and  I 
have  found  this  very  marked  transition  of  feeling.    When  they  came 
back  there   ^was    a   great  deal  of  grouching,  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  reaction,  ^whieh  took  the  form  of  complaint  against  mintary  life, 
against  officers,  against  the  Be^rular  Army  in  particular,  and  anyone 
vnbo  drifted    around  among  them  without  much  careful  analysis  of 
the  situation   mierht  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  whole  American 
Expeditionary    Force  was  sore  on  the  subject  of  war.     I  noticed 
a  marked  change  later.    The  other  evening,  for  instance,  we  formed 
an  American  Legion  post  in  the  regiment  I  was  abroad  with,  and 
you  would  have   been  delighted  to  notice  the  change  in  the  attitude 
which  had   already  taken  place  in  those  boys  after  they  had  read- 
justed themselves.     We  had  a  great  big  meeting.     They  all  came 
back,  they   all  wanted  to  join,  and  they  all  talked  it  over  and  they 
were  all  beginning  to  talk  about  their  life  in  the  past  with  a  very 
different  feeling  from  what  they  had  in  the  first  reaction  against  the 
toil  and  the  dimculties  that  they  had  been  through. 

I  think  it  was  very  significant  that  the  other  day  at  the  State  con- 
vention in  Xlochester,  at  which  I  think  Senator  Wadsworth  was 
present,  the  A^merican  Legion  voted  unanimously  for  a  system  of 
universal  military  training  as  a  part  of  the  policy  of  this  country, 
and  I  look:  to  see  the  men  who  have  been  over  there,  after  they  have 
really  got  their  feet  again  and  got  their  bearings,  want  to  have  that 
made  a  part  of  the  policy  of  this  country.    That  is  my  judgment. 

I  l\ave  always  felt  that  a  system  of  imiversal  military  training 
was  particularly  important  in  this  country,  more  so  than  for  any 
other  countries,  as  an  educational  force  in  the  direction  of  molding 
togetlier  the  divergent  elements  that  have  come  into  our  civilization. 
Senator  Ciiamberlain.  Was  it  tried  by  recommendation  or  other- 
wise during  your  administration? 

Mr.  Stimson.  No;  we  had  not  reached  that  point  at  all.  We 
thought  of  it  as  a  hope  of  the  future.  But  the  sentiment  of  the  coun- 
try had  not  yet  reached  that  point.  It  was  not  until  the  mind  of  the 
country  had  been  called  to  the  general  subject  by  the  great  war 
raging  over  in  Europe  for  a  year  or  two  that  they  began  really  to 
come  to  it. 

Senator  Chambebuijn.  I  think  the  present  Secretary  of  War  has 
oppose(f  it  until  this  last  bill  came  in,  in  his  reports  generally. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  a  perWl  nf  training  would  you  advo- 
cate in  time  of  peace  ? 

Mr.  SnMSON.  I  think,  all  things  considered,  the  period  should  be 
six  months.  I  was  looking  over  our  old  re<;ords,  and  I  found  that 
in  1912  at  the  conference  of  the  General  Staff  which  we  held  on  the 
whole  subject  it  was  agreed  then  that  that  would  probably  be  the 
minimum  period  in  which  you  could  develop  a  fairly  well-trained 
force. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  It  used  to  be  the  theory  of  many  Army 
officers  that  you  could  not  make  a  soldier  in  less  than  a  year. 
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Mr.  Stimson.  I  think  one  of  the  first  things  I  was  confronted  with 
when  I  came  into  office  here  was  there  was  a  fight  raging  as  to 
whether  the  regular  enlistments  should  be  three  years,  which  they 
then  were,  or  be  raised  to  five  years ;  and  you  find  many  Army  offi- 
cers of  long  experience  who  would  swear  themselves  black  in  the 
face  that  you  could  not  train  a  soldier  in  less  than  five  years.  I 
remember,  Mr.  Hay,  chairman  of  the  Military  Affairs  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  got  up  a  list  of  those  things,  which 
he  filed  with  Congress.  He  was  in  favor  of  the  longer  term.  But 
since  then  many  things  have  happened  to  change  that  view.  Tlie 
main  thing  that  has  happened  is  we  have  tried  it  out.  The  first 
thing  that  showed  was  the  effect  of  the  training,  the  unofficial  train- 
ing camps  at  Plattsburs^  and  other  places,  and  the  type  of  men 
that  were  turned  out.  In  1914  Gen.  Wood  took  an  Infantry  com- 
pany of  the  Regular  Army  composed  of  raw  recruits  and  tried  it  for, 
I  think — well,  it  was  not  more  than  two  months,  as  I  recall  it — under 
a  very  well-known,  good  captain  of  the  Infantry.  I  saw  that  com- 
pany later  in  the  fall,  and  it  was  the  best  company  in  that  regi- 
ment— after  a  very  brief  time.  The  whole  question  is  the  method  of 
instruction,  whether  it  is  intensive,  whether  the  instructors  are  keen 
and  zealous,  and  whether  you  are  trying  to  accompli<?h  a  definite, 
intelligent  goal ;  and  I  know  now  you  would  have  hard  work  to  find 
anybody  in  the  Army  whose  opinion  counted  for  anything  who 
would  dream  of  saying  that  it  would  require  the  length  of  time  that 
they  used  to  insist  on. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  There  might  be  some  difference.  You  take 
a  cross  section  of  the  American  people,  that  is,  the  young  men  who 
come  from  all  walks  of  life,  and  put  them  in  the  Army  for  three 
months,  and  they  would  know  as  much  as  your  Army,  composed 
larffely  of  foreigners,  would  know  in  twice  that  time. 

Mr.  Stimson.  Well,  one  dislikes  to  sneak  of  his  personal  experi- 
ence in  the  war,  but  in  this  last  war  I  trained  two  artillery  re^- 
ments,  which  was  difficult  training.  One  has  to  train  such  men  to 
ride,  and  train  them  to  be  telephonists,  and  to  be  geometricians  to 
an  extent,  besides  training  them  to  shoot.  You  have  to  teach  them 
a  great  many  things  that  the  average  infantryman  does  not  have  to 
know.  I  saw  one  of  those  rerriments  afterwards  in  action,  and  you 
can  not  talk  to  me  anv  more  about  it  taking  five  veai*s  to  train  a  sol- 
dier.    That  is  nonsense. 

Senator  Ciiamrerlain.  T  am  in  accord  with  your  views  on  that 
proposition. 

Senator  Fletcher.  But  von  do  not  think  three  months  would 
do  it  ^ 

Mr.  Stimson.  I  do  not  think  three  months  would  do  it.  It  did 
not  do  it  in  this  war.  The  divisions  were  ro\mding  out  into  shape 
when  they  had  been  at  it  for  four,  or  five,  or  six  months. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  having  trained  these  men  in  large  lx)dies 
in  cantonments,  as  is  proposed,  havin*^  trained  them  in  large  bodies, 
what  have  you  to  say  to  the  proposal  that  they  shall  be  then  assigned 
to  organized  luiits  of  the  citizens  reserve  for  further  training  or  in- 
struction over  a  period,  we  will  say,  of  two  years? 

Mr.  Stimson.  Well,  it  has  been  suggested  that  they  should  have 
further  training  of  sometliing  like  two  or  three  weeks  each  year? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  in  organized  units. 
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Mr.  Stimson.  Well,  that  will  come  down  largely  to  the  matter  of 
comparing  the  additional  expense  on  the  one  side  with  the  additional 
efficiency  of  the  mobilization,  more  than  anything  else,  on  the  other. 
I  think  your  system  would  not  be  complete  unless  you  had  every  year 
after  the  period  of  training,  or  at  the  close  of  the  period  of  training, 
^  your  force  mobilized  into  units,  as  you  said.  I  think  that  is  an  es- 
W  sential  part  of  the  training  of  both  men  and  officers. 

Senator  Chamberlaik.  Could  not  that  be  handled  largely  as  a 
matter  of  regulation,  or  do  you  think  that  it  would  require  a  statute? 

Mr.  Stimson.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  put  in  the  statute, 
but  the  Senator  is  asking  me  my  opinion  about  the  system.  I  think 
that  it  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  system. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  would  have  that  part  of  it  voluntary? 

Mr.  Stimson.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  training.  Whether  it  would  be  necessary  to  recall  the 
reservists  back  each  year  I  think  that  would  be  a  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  light  ox  the  expense  involved.  The  main  thing  is  that 
you  must  get  the  men  who  are  in  training  assembled  into  large  units 
for  maneuvers  before  they  are  disbanded ;  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
if  you  could  also  mobilize  them  again  while  they  are  in  the  reserve, 
but  it  would  not  be  so  important,  in  my  opinion,  as  to  be  sure  that 
the  men  and  officers  get  the  first  period  of  mobilization  anyhow. 
Do  I  make  myself  clear? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  you  do. 

Mr.  Stimson.  That  is  just  my  opinion. 

The  Chairman.  The  thing  that  I  would  regret  about  it  would  be 
this :  That  at  the  end  of  the  six  months'  period  you  would  discharge 
the  whole  number  into  civil  life  unattached  to  any  military  unit. 

Mr.  Stimson.  I  think  they  ought  to  be  organized  into  paper  divi- 
sions and  steps  taken  to  connect  them  with  arsenals  and  placas  where 
their  records  would  be  kept,  so  that  they  would  know  what  they  be- 
longer  to  and  keep  track  of  their  changes  of  addresses.  I  think  that 
is  essential.  I  thought  you  meant  bringing  the  force  out  into  the 
field  a^in.  That  would  be  a  question  of  expense  whether  you  could 
afford  it.  It  would  do  good,  but  it  would  oe  very  expensive.  But 
I  do  not  think  you  ought  to  turn  them  loose,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
would  be  necessary  without  any  reserve  organization.  I  think,  on 
the  contrary,  there  should  be  a  reserve  organization,  and  I  think  such 
a  reserve  organization  could  be  organized  with  comparative  economy. 

The  Chairman.  But  turning  them  loose  is  practically  what  this 
bin  does.    That  is,  it  turns  them  loose  as  individuals. 

Mr.  Stimson.  That  would  be  a  grave  error,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  The  individual  is  required  to  report  his  change  of 
residence  from  time  to  time,  but  at  the  outbreak  of  war  he  would  be 
called  up  as  an  individual  and  not  as  a  member  of  a  unit.  And  your 
experience,  in  this  recent  war — ^if  you  had  no  other — ^would  teM  how 
l<mg  it  takes  to  or^nize  a  regiment,  even  if  the  men  as  individuals 
have  had  some  training:. 
A  Mr.  Stimson.  Yes ;  that  is  one  of  the  hardest  parts  of  it. 
~     The  Chairman.  It  takes  two  months  at  least  ? 

Mr.  Stimson.  Yes.  I  would  like  to  say  one  thing  about  the  sub- 
ject of  the  necessity  of  elimination. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  you  on  that. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  is,  on  promotion? 
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Mr.  Stimson.  Promotion  in  the  Regular  Army. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  give  us  the  benefit  of  your 
observations  somewhat  in  detail  on  that. 

Mr.  Stimson.  When  I  was  here  in  the  War  Department  I  found 
the  Regular  Army  was  almost  unanimously  opposed  to  any  system 
except  the  seniority  system,  solely  for  fear  of  the  introduction  into 
promotion  of  undue  influence  of  various  kinds — favoritism  and  per- 
sonal politics  and  pull,  as  they  call  it,  and  at  the  same  time  I  found 
that  the  far-sighted  officers  were  all  in  favor  of  a  system  of  elimina- 
tion and,  if  possible,  selection.  I  found  this  great  obstacle,  which  T 
do  not  think  people  who  lightly  condemn  the  continuance  of  the  old 
system  always  appreciate.  To  introduce  selection  you  have  the  hard- 
est possible  problem  arising  out  of  the  lack  of  any  basis  of  field  expe- 
rience. In  other  words,  in  time  of  peace,  it  was  my  duty,  as  the 
adviser  of  the  President,  to  recommend  officers  for  promotion  to  the 
grades  of  brigadier  general  and  above,  where  selection  does  apply 
now.  I  regarded  it  as  perhaps  the  most  serious  function  I  had  to 
perform,  and  I  went  at  it  with  the  utmost  care  and  conscience  I  could, 
but  I  found  it  was  an  almost  impossible  task  to  find  out  how  these 
officers  compared  with  each  other  when  there  w^as  nothing  to  judge 
them  by,  nothing  in  the  way  of  field  service.  If  you  are  selecting  men 
for  promotion  in  a  civil  profession  or  a  civil  business,  jrou  are  select- 
ing them  to  do  work  of  a  Kind  that  they  are  doing  now  in  civil  life. 

It  is  merely  a  step  onward ;  the  man  has  been  showing  his  qualities 
in  his  daily  life ;  but  at  that  time,  which  was  before  the  time  when  we 
had  had  any  extensive  maneuvers,  you  could  not  guess  how  an  officer 
who  had  done  nothing  except  be  at  an  Army  post,  at  garrison  drill 
all  his  life,  would  function  at  the  head  of  an  Army  corps,  or  a  divi- 
sion, or  a  brigade.  It  was  purely  guesswork,  and  if  you  went  around 
and  tried  to  find  an  impartial  opinion  of  his  fellows  you  found  the 
most  surprising  variations.  Nobody  thought  alike  about  any  given 
officer.  I  think  that  is  the  main  difficulty,  or  was  then,  the-  main 
difficulty  to  selection,  and  I  think  that  was  largely  the  basis  of  the 
fear  on  the  part  of  the  Army  itself. 

Well,  that  has  been  verv'  much  changed  by  development  since,  and 
selection  would  necessarily  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  development 
of  the  mobilization  and  universal  training  which  we  have  been  about. 
If  you  have  a  system  of  universal  training  which  calls  out  the  Army 
in  great  big  forces  every  year,  men  can  be  tried  as  commanders  of 
brigades  and  commai^ders  of  divisions  long  before  they  are  appointed 
to  the  rank  of  brigadier  or  major  general,  and  you  will  have  some  line 
on  what  they  are  doing.    This  in  the  old  Army  we  had  not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  seldom  found  a  colonel  to  be  promoted  to 
brigadier  general  who  had  ever  actually  commanded  a  regiment, 
did  vou? 

Mr.  Stimson.  Practically  never.  You  know^  we  went  into  the 
Spanish  War  with  practically  nobody  who  had  ever  commanded  a 
brigade,  as  I  recall  it;  so  I  just  wanted  you  to  understand  that  that 
was  a  legitimate  difficulty  which  existed,  and  which  was  partly,  I 
think,  responsible  for  the  Army's  viewpoint,  but  which  would  now 
be  changed  by  the  introduction  of  such  a  system  of  universal  training. 

So  far  as  elimination  is  concerned,  I  have  no  manner  of  doubt, 
particularly  after  my  experience  in  this  last  war.  We  had  some- 
thing like  5,000  officei-s  of  the  Regular  Army,  when  we  raised  a 
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force  of  4,000,000  men,  and  that  meant  that  force  of  5,000,  that  had 
to  be  called  on  for  everything,  was  one  very  thin  on.  its  lower  edges^ 
when  yon  came  down  to  the  men  in  it  who  performed  the  lower 
functions  of  regimental  commanders;  and  the  war  is  full  of  instances 
of  men  being  called  upon  because  there  was  nobody  else  to  call  on 
to  command  men,  when  everybody  knew  that  knew  them  at  all 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  trusted  to  command  a  platoon,  did  not 
have  the*  faciSty,  could  not  do  it.  Individuals  ought  not  to  be  con- 
demned or  criticised.  It  was  the  I'esult  of  the  situation  and  the 
system.  And  a  system  in  which  a  man  has  no  incentive  except  to 
wait  for  the  man  ahead  of  him  to  die  off  necessarily  gathers  unto 
itself  a  number  of  mediocre  men  who  ought  to  be  eliminated.  The 
wonder  to  me  is  not  that  such  men  turned  up  and  were  noticed,  but 
that  the  higher  grades  of  the  Regular  Army  in  this  war  did  as  well 
as  they  did.  I  think  they  did  very  well,  magnificently.  I  am 
therefore  very  clear  in  the  view  that  there  should  be  a  system  of 
elimination.  I  do  not  thing  that  Congress  ought  to  be  afraid  to  in- 
sist on  it  and  put  it  through. 

Senator  ChamberijAin.  For  all  gi*ades,  from  lieutenant  up? 

Mr.  Stimson.  I  think  you  ought  to  begin  and  eliminate  from  the 
time  the  man  starts,  yes. 

Senator  CnAMBERiiAiN.  Well,  now,  taking  captains,  even  in  a 
peace  establishment,  there  would  be  a  great  number  of  them  to  se- 
lect from  for  promotion  to  major.  What  basis  of  selection  would 
you  have? 

Mr.  SnMsoN.  Are  you  talking  about  selection  or  elimination? 

Senator  Chamberij^in.  I  am  talking  about  selection  now,  which 
includes  elimination  practically,  doe^  it  not? 

Mr.  Stimson.  No:  not  necessarily.  A  great  many  more  officers  are 
in  favor  of  elimination  than  are  in  favor  of  selection.  Elimination 
is  the  surest  and  easiest  step  to  take ;  that  is,  eliminating  men  who  are 
unfit.  I  think  you  will  have  to  eliminate  them  with  some  graded  re- 
tired pay ;  otherwise  the  system  will  not  function,  owing  to  the  re- 
luctance and  tender-heartedness  of  any  boards  you  may  constitute  to 
turn  out  men  on  the  cold  world  after  they  have  lost  the  power  of  self- 
support. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Could  it  be  based  on  age  or  time  of  service  ? 

Mr.  Stimson.  I  do  not  want  to  make  it  as  an  exclusive  suggestion 
at  all.  but  I  have  heard  this  system  suggested,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
I  participated  in  it  in  one  part  of  my  work  abroad.  At  the  General 
Staff  College,  where  I  was  studying  to  be  a  General  Staff  officer,  the 
class  was  divided  into  a  number  of  sections,  sections  of  perhaps  10 
or  a  dozen  in  each  section,  with  an  officer  as  chief  of  section,  who 
marked  their  papers  and  was  responsible  for  their  instruction, 
although  he  was  a  member  of  the  class  and  a  fellow  of  theirs  to  a 
certain  extent  I  happened  to  be  one  of  those  chiefs  of  sections  and 
remember  we  had  this  method.  The  work  consisted  in  this:  Twice  a 
week  there  was  a  map  problem  that  the  whole  class  worked  on  and 
handed  in  their  solutions,  and  the  chief  of  sections  marked  the  solu- 
jon.  As  the  end  of  the  course  approached  we  were  directed  by  the 
director  of  the  schools  to  divide  our  sections  into  three  classes  of 
men :  Class  A,  the  men  who  on  the  basis  of  their  work  in  these  map 
problems  we  were  sure  would  be  immediately  fitted  for  recommenda- 
tion 88  General  Staff  officers;  class  B,  the  men  who,  while  we  did  not 
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think  they  were  immediately  fitted,  we  thought  there  was  hope  for, 
with  a  little  further  instruction  or  a  little  further  training;  and,  C, 
the  men  who  we  felt  were  unfitted  for  General  Staff  duty,  and  wha 
should  be  sent  back  to  their  regiments. 

Now,  I  have  hoard  it  suggested,  and  I  see  no  reason  wh}''  that  sys- 
tem, or  a  modification  of  it  applied  to  the  Army — it  worked  very 
M'ell  in  the  Staff  school — this  is  the  suggestion  I  have  heard  made 
by  a  number  of  officers,  responsible  officers :  That  every  year  the  men 
could  be  graded  in  that  way  by  boards  of  officers,  men  who  were  im- 
mediately fit  for  promotion,  men  who  while  not  yet  immediately  fit 
for  promotion  are  not  subject  to  elimination  but  there  is  hope  for 
yet  with  further  training;  and  men  who  by  their  record  have  already 
made  it  clear  that  they  should  be  eliminated,  and  then  eliminate 
class  C. 

Senator  New.  Now  that,  Mr.  Secretary',  contemplates  promotion 
as  well  as  elimination? 

Mr.  Stimson.  Yes ;  that  combines  the  two.  Strict  elimination  has 
been  in  effect  already  you  know,  sir,  in  the  Navy,  where  every  year 
or  every  so  many  years  a  board  was  chosen  and  had  to  eliminate  so 
many  men.  In  my  opinion  it  produced  a  good  effect  on  the  Navy,. 
which  I  used  to  observe. 

Senator  Thomas.  Do  you  refer  to  the  old  plucking  board  ? 

Mr.  Stimson.  I  mean  the  old  plucking  board. 

Senator  Thomas.  That  has  been  repealed. 

Mr.  Stimson.  I  know  it  has,  and  I  tnink  that  was  a  great  mistake. 
One  reason  why  perhaps  it  was  repealed  was  that  it  had  been  allowed 
to  go  on  until  in  the  Navy  they  had  gotten  down  to  the  bone  and 
they  plucked  a  few  good  officers. 

Senator  Thomas.  Well,  every  man  that  was  plucked  came  yelling 
to  his  Congressman  and  Senators,  and  so  we  repealed  the  law. 

Mr.  Stimson.  Well,  perhaps  if  the  system  was  spread  a  little  more 
widely 

Senator  Thomas.  Oh,  I  quite  agree  that  we  made  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Stimson.  I  used  to  notice  the  difference.  It  toned  up  the 
Navy  tremendously. 

Senator  Thomas.  It  toned  up  the  Navy  and  toned  down  Congress. 

Senator  New.  Well,  I  think  it  is  manifest  that  there  ought  to  be 
some  regularly  established  method  of  getting  rid  of  the  inefficient 
officer  both  in  the  Army  and  in  the  Navy.  Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  you 
said  in  your  preliminary  remarks,  I  believe,  that  vou  were  in  favor 
of  promotion  by  selection,  as  far  as  it  could  be  safely  and  justly  ap- 
plied. 

Mr.  Stimson.  Yes ;  and  I  do  not  like  to  be  dogmatic  in  saying  how 
far.  My  whole  purpose  is  to  give  you  the  basis  from  which  you  can 
make  inferences  as  well  as  I,  rather  than  to  state  dogmatically  what 
I  think  ought  to  be  done,  and  in  my  opinion  it  is  the  most  important 
Fubject  for  the  toning  up  of  the  Kegular  Army.  I  am  clear  that 
something  ought  to  be  done,  and  I  am  telling  you  simply  what  I  have 
seen  and  the  results  I  have  noticed. 

Senator  New.  Referring  to  the  method  you  have  just  outlined,  is 
that  the  one  you  would  recommend — a  combined  method? 

Mr.  Stimson.  I  should  look  very  favorably  on  its  trial,  sir.  You 
can  realize  that  a  man  who  has  been,  as  I  have,  practicing  law  for 
the  last  year  does  not  like  to  talk  dogmatically  on  a  subject  that  is 
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SO  delicate  as  that.  It  needs  trial,  it  needs  eai*e;  but  this  system 
worked  in  the  General  Staff  College  at  Langres  where  I  ^;aw  it  work- 
ing, and  I  see  no  reason  why  it  ^ould  not  work  in  the  Army  at*  h 
whole. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  abandon  seniority? 
^     Mr,  Stimson.  No,  no. 

^     The  Chairman,  You  merely  establish  an  eligible  list  for  promo- 
tion ? 

Mr.  Stimson.  You  merely  establish  an  eligible  list  for  promotion 
and  you  sort  them  out  and  eliminate  the  bottom  class. 

Senator  New.  Frankly,  the  chairman  knows  that  this  method  of 
promotion  by  selection  has  stuck  a  little  in  my  crop,  as  the  saying  is, 
through  certain  abuses  of  it  that  I  have  seen,  that  have  been  brought 
so  prominently  to  my  notice,  that  I  somewhat  hesitate  to  adopt  it  as 
a  general  plan. 

Mr.  Stimson.  Well,  I  have  tried  to  point  out  the  basis  where  I 
thought  those  objections  had  come  in  the  past  and  the  way  in  whicli 
they  would  be  removed,  at  least  in  great  part,  after  seeing  men  on 
maneuvers  and  trying  them  out. 

Senator  New.  Well,  I  think  your  plan  does  go  a  long  ways  at  least 
toward  the  eliminations  of  those  abuses  or  the  chance  for  them. 

Mr.  Stimson.  Yon  might  well  reserve  the  method  of  seniority  for 
the  class  A  men  if  they  have  been  selected  as  a  class  of  men  who  were 
immediately  fit  and  let  them  be  chosen  from  that  list  by  seniority ; 
such  a  method  would  serve  as  a  selection  between  them  and  class  B  men 
and  class  C  men.  I  think  the  worst  evil  comes  in  where  you  pick  out 
one  man  and  put  him  over  his  fellows.  You  see,  there  is  then  a  great 
temptation  to  bring  in  personal  favoritism  and  pull.  But  where 
you  simply  segregate  all  the  captains  into  three  classes  there  would 
not  be,  in  my  opinion,  nearly  so  much  danger  of  that  pulling  and 
hauling  for  individual  favoritism. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Does  an  officer's  appearance,  his  address  and 
manner  and  size,  cut  any  figure  in  this  grading? 

Mr.  Stimson.  Well,  in  the  Staff  College  grading,  which  was  for  a 
particular  purpose,  it  did  not.  His  whole  character  counted.  We 
had  to  exercise  our  best  judgment  to  say  whether  Maj.  Smith,  in  our 
opinion,  would  competently  perform  all  of  the  various  duties  which 
by  that  time  we  knew  pretty  well  would  be  required  of  a  staff  officer 
in  this  war  in  France,  and  character,  ability  to  express  his  views, 
counted ;  but  I  should  say  dress  counted  very  little 

Senator  Fi^etcher.  I  said  address. 

Mr.  Stimson.  Oh,  pardon  me,  I  thought  you  asked  about  dress. 
Yes ;  I  think  those  pereonal  elements  all  came  in  and  counted. 
.  Senator  Fletcher.  A  little  outside  of  the  technical  examination, 
then,  in  grading  them? 

Mr.  Stimson.  Oh,  yes;  you  always  have  the  problem  that  some  men 
will  do  well  on  paper  who  will  not  do  well  in  human  conduct. 

There  is  one  tning  in  this  bill  that  I  think  is  a  very  serious  defect 

•  cm  that  method  of  promotion.  They  still  adhere  to  the  method  of 
promotion  by  the  different  arms  of  the  service — that  is,  Cavalry  men 
are  promoted  in  their  arm.  Infantry  men  are  promoted  in  their  arm, 
and  Artillery  men  in  their  arm. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  would  advocate  a  single  list  I 
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Mr.  Stimson.  T  should  advocate  a  single  list.  That  was  recom- 
mended in  that  report  of  the  organization  of  the  land  forces  of  the 
United  States,  which  we  promulgated  in  1912,  and  it  was  then  the 
view  of  the  most  progressive  officers  of  the  Army,  and  I  think  it  is 
now  a  much  more  general  view  than  then. 

The  Chairman.  What  became  of  that  portion  of  it;  what  was  its 
fate? 

Mr.  Stimson.  It  was  printed  as  an  annex  to  mv  report  as  Secretary 
of  War  in  1912. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  ever  presented  to  Congress  in  legislative 
form  ? 

Mr.  Stimson.  No.  It  formed  the  basis  of  the  tactical  organization 
of  the  Army,  which  I  put  in  effect  by  Executive  order  that  same  year, 
so  far  as  we  could  do  it  in  the  absence  of  legislation.  But  the  Senator 
may  remembei*  that  it  was  very  diflScult  to  get  any  legislation  at  that 
time.  The  country  was  not  interested  in  Army  legislation.  The 
Congress  was  in  the  hands  of  a  divided  party  control,  and  it  was  a 
pr€»sidential  year,  all  of  which  operated  against  constructive  legisla- 
tion. The  i>urpose  of  the  report  was  to  try  to  outline  what  we  deemed 
then  to  be  the  true  principles  of  Army  organization,  and  put  those  into 
effect  so  far  as  we  could  do  it  without  legislation. 

The  Chapman.  T  wish  you  would  enlarge  a  little  on  this  single-list 
suggestion. 

Mr.  Stimson.  The  main  feature  is  the  bad  effect  that  comes  from 
the  present  system.     You  can  hardly  find  a  piece  of  legislation  pro- 

fosed  by  the  Army  for  the  past  20  years,  at  least  you  could  not  when 
was  here,  where  you  did  not  find  creeping  into  it,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  a  desire  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
Army  to  get  promotion  at  the  expense  of  the  other  branches. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Equalizing  promotion,  as  they  called  it? 

Mr.  Stimson.  Equalizing  promotion ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  had  the  opposite  effect. 

Mr.  Stimson.  Why^  you  take  it  now,  you  have  only  to  look  at  the 
different  arms  of  the  service  and  you  will  see  the  effect  of  that  system. 
Promotions  have  been  slow  in  the  Infantry  and  Cavalry  for  some 
years. 

The  Chairman.  Because  those  arms  have  not  been  enlarged- 


Mr.  Stimson.  Because  those  arms  have  not  been  enlarged  by  legis- 
lation or  have  not  received  the  benefits  of  legislation.  You  will  find, 
therefore,  they  are  clogged  up  with  a  lot  of  old  men ;  you  will  find  a 
lot  of  captains  who,  from  age,  ought  to  be  colonels.  Turn  to  the  Field 
Artillery,  where  there  has  been  a  big  expansion  lately,  and  you  will 
find  that  they  are  comparatively  young.  Well,  now,  that  pressure  to 
pull  one  up  and  pull  the  other  down  has  been  the  cause  of  more  vice  in 
Army  legislation  and  more  pulling  and  hauling  over  here  in  the  Halls 
of  Congress  than  almost  any  other  feature.  A  man  will  feel  free  to 
play  politics — an  Army  officer — for  the  benefit  of  his  branch  of  the 
service  when  he  would  scorn  to  do  it  for  himself  individually. 

The  Chairman.  It  might  be  observed  right  here  that  this  War  De*  A 
partment  bill,  I  think  quite  properly,  further  expands  the  Field     ' 
Artillery  in  proportion  to  the  Infantry  and  other  branches,  as  the 
result  of  the  experience  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Stimfon.  That  is  true. 
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The  Chairman.  The  result  will  be  that  we  will  have  captains  of 
Field  Artillery  perhaps  under  30  years  of  age  and  captains  of  In- 
fantry will  be  around  45  years  of  age  still. 

Mr.  Stimson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Col.  Palmer  was  here  the  other  day  and  gave  us 
d^ome  interesting  testimony,  and  he  suggested  the  single  list,  as  you 
^ave,  with  a  feature  attached  providing  for  what  he  called,  what 
might  be  termed,  side  by  side  promotion  in  the  Army  applicable  to 
those  branches  of  the  Army  that  should  not  be  put  in  this  single  list, 
which  is  the  Medical  Corps ;  so  that  if  promotion  in  the  bulk  of  the 
Army  under  the  single  list  was  faster  than  it  was  normally  in  the 
M^ical  Corps 

Mr.  Stimson.  Or  in  the -auxiliary  branches 

The  Chairman.  The  Medical  Corps  commissioned  personnel  would 
automatically  receive  that  same  percentage  of  promotion. 

Mr.  Stimson.  I  have  not  seen  that  plan,  but  I  would  look  with 

fredisposition  to  favor  any  j)lan  which  Col.  Palmer  had  worked  out. 
have  also  neat  confidence  in  his  judgment  and  his  fairness,  above 
all  things;  but  I  have  not  seen  that  particular  plan.  Something 
would  have  to  be  worked  out  to  adjust  the  promotion  between  the 
combatant  branches  which  could  be  united  and  some  of  the  other 
branches  where  perhaps  they  could  not. 

The  Chairman.  Speaking  of  the  single  list  and  promotioUj  and  the 
noncombatant  brancnes,  or  specialty  service,  what  observation  have 
you  to  make,  if  any,  on  the  suggestions  which  come  to  us  from  several 
of  those  services  for  a  return  to  the  permanent  personnel,  commis- 
sioned personnel,  in  whole  or  in  part  in  Ordnance,  for  example, 
Signal  Corps,  Air  Service,  which  is  a  new  branch  ? 

Mr.  Stimson.  Well,  I  would  rather  not  be  dogmatic  on  that.  I  was 
brought  up  as  a  believer  in  the  detailed  system.  It  was  an  attempt 
to  reform  certain  very  great  abuses  which  had  grown  out  of  the 
permanent  fixed  personnel  service.  I  should  hesitate  to  believe  that 
any  development  had  taken  place  in  this  war  which  should  seriously 
limit  it.  I  know  the  pressure  which  is  bound  to  come  from  people 
who  think  they  become  indispensable  specialists.  The  same  pressure 
I  found  in  people  who  thought  they  had  become  permanent  specialists 
in  Washington,  when  we  began  sending  them  out  to  troops  every 
little  while.  I  am  ready  to  believe  that  there  are  some  places  where 
it  might  be  necessary  and  might  be  essential.  I  have  in  mind,  per- 
haps, particularly  the  Ordnance.  But  I  do  not  want  to  be  dogmatic 
on  it,  and  I  do  want  to  caution  you  against  yielding  to  what  will  be 
a  very  great  and  very  natural  and  very  human  desire  to  stay  in  the 
same  spot  where  one  has  been  for  a  little  while. 

ITie  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  observation  you  made  early  in  your 
remarks  here  this  afternoon,  that  war  has  grown  to  be  largely  a  me- 
<^hanical  thing,  emphasizes  in  a  way  these  specialists. 

Mr.  Stimson.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  they  must  have  men  in  the  Ordnance 
■hat  understand  explosives  and  are  practically  chemists. 

Mr.  Stimson.  Yes ;  that  is  true.  But  I  think  in  the  French  Army — 
you  may  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong — ^they  have  a  tendency  to  make  such 
men  civilians. 

The  Chairman.  In  time  of  peace? 
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Mr.  Stimson.  In  time  of  war.  At  any  rate,  they  are  not  mentioiked 
in  the  same  way  as  the  combatant  arms.  I  know  we  have  run  to 
greater  extremes  in  putting  uniforms  on  everybody  who  touched  the 
Armv  than  our  allies  did. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  true. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  And  unfortunate,  too.  ^ 

Mr.  Stimson.  I  think  the  committee  ought  to  look  into  the  possi^ 
biiity  of  doing  a  lot  of  this  specialist  work  without  giving  men  com- 
missions for  it. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  The  etiquette  of  the  Army  applies  to  a  man 
as  soon  as  he  puts  the  uniform  on,  and  sometimes  it  is  not  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  Stimson.  No. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Can  you  get  the  men  qualified  in  civil  life 
that  are  willing  to  go  in  for  the  low  pay  that  the  Government  offers? 

Mr.  Stimson.  Perhaps  not.  That  is  something  on  which  a  good 
Ordnance  officer's  opinion  would  be  much  better  than  mine;  but  I 
know  the  general  extremes  of  danger  and  of  pressure. 

Senator  Sutherland.  A  good  many  of  them  will  go  into  the  Army 
because  they  like  the  service  and  it  gives  them  a  position  which  they 
do  not  get  in  civil  life,  and  that  is  part  of  the  pay. 

Mr.  Stimson.  Well,  also  you  will  find  a  great  many  men  go  into  the 
Federal  civil  service  who  accept  less  money,  where,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
it  is  merely  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  they  are  serving  their 
country.  That  has  been  a  very  reassuring  thing  that  I  have  noticed 
in  life  among  people  who  will  accept  humble  and  obscure  positions  in 
the  Federal  Government  for  much  less  pay  than  they  can  get  else- 
where for  what  you  would  call  now  psychological  reasons. 

The  Chairman.  Now  another  topic  closely  allied  to  the  one  you 
have  been  discussing  is  brought  out  on  page  3  of  the  bill.  In  brief 
it  provides  for  the  recommission  of  all  general  officers  of  the  staff, 
and  that  means  the  service  as  now  constituted,  as  general  officei*s  of 
the  line,  and  thereafter  they  are  detailed  to  the  services.  That 
operates  to  abolish  the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  Quartermaster  General, 
Chief  Signal  Officer. 

Mr.  Stimson.  I  would  rather  not  go  into  detail  on  the  different 
ones  to  which  that  could  apply.  The  details  system  was  in  the  proc- 
ess of  working  through  gradually  the  department  when  I  was  here. 
I  believe  it  could  go  through  entirely.  You  have  had  a  great  war 
since,  which  has  been,  as  I  say,  a  mechanical  war,  and  in  which  some 
things  have  developed  changes,  but  my  presumption  is  in  favor  of 
the  detail  system,  and  my  hesitation  to  be  dogmatic  comes  from  the 
six  years  that  have  passed  since  I  was  in  the  department  You  have 
original  men  here,  and  you  can  hear  them. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  understand  that.     There  is  one  thing, 
however,  which  is  involved  in  this  suggestion  and  which  is  a  mat- 
ter of  careful  public  policy  should  that  legislation  be  enacted,  that 
would  take  away  from  the  Senate  the  power  of  confirmation  over  j 
the  appointment  of  an  officer  like  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  or  Quartet 
master  General  or  Surgeon  General,  or  Chief  Signal  Officer,  or  Chie?| 
of  Engineers.    It  then  becomes  a  matter  of  public  policy. 

Mr.  Stimson.  You  are  better  judges  on  that  than  I  am.'   Anyhow    i 
those  men  have  not  often  been  rejected,  have  they  ?  *  I 
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The  Chairman.  Oh,  very  seldom.  There  have  been  times  when 
business  even  made  a  man  influential. 

Mr.  Stimson.  On  the  other  hand,  Senator,  I  believe  that  normally 
the  Executive  will  act  with  responsibility  on  such  important  ap- 
pointments as  that.  I  should  not  count  much  one  way  or  the  other 
iPrith  that.  I  think  both  the  Senate  and  Executive  act  with  great 
'  responsibility  in  Army  appointments.  I  should  like  to  say  some- 
thing about  the  General  Staff,  if  you  have  reached  that  point. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Stimson.  Because  that  is  the  soul  of  the  whole  system,  and 
that  is  the  part  of  the  system  which  this  country  has  been  most  slow 
in  developmg,  and  in  which  this  war  has  brought  us  along  faster 
than  anything  else.  It  is, a  thing  which  has  been  the  source  of  such 
burning  issues  here  that  I  think  it  is  highly  important  that  you 
should  get  an  impersonal  view  of  it  as  far  as  possible. 

The  General  Staff  officers — ^I  think  perhaps  the  best  way  to  explain 
it  is  to  explain  it  as  it  has  gone  in  my  mind  from  the  bottom  up. 
The  General  Staff  officer,  as  you  see  him  with  troops,  is  merely  the 
replica  of  what  you  have  here  in  Washington,  with  one  addition, 
that  is,  the  General  Staff  Corps,,  which  corresponds  to  what  in  other 
nations  is  called  the  Great  General  Staff. 

Those  are  two  wholly  separate  functions.  The  General  Staff 
officer  is  an  officer  whose  duty  is  to  coordinate  and  supervise  the 
units  and  men  who  are  under  his  command.  The  General  Staff 
Corps  is  a  debating  society^  which  is  performing  a  function  which 
exists  nowhere  else  in  the  Army  and  which  is  foreign  to  all  of  the 
training  of  our  Regular  Army  for  a  hundred  years.  We  did  not 
have  anything  like  it.  We  did  not  have  anybody  to  make  plans. 
You  know,  of  course,  the  history  of  the  introduction  of  the  General 
Staff  system  into  this  Array,    tt  was  in  1901, 1  think 

Senator  Chamberlain.  1903. 

Mr.  Stimson.  1903;  the  legislation  which  Senator  Root,  Secretary 
Root  at  that  time,  fathered  as  Secretary. 

(After  certain  statements  made,  off  the  record,  the  following  oc- 
curred:) 

Senator  Fletcher.  Do  you  believe  you  ought  to  do  away  with  the 
Quartermaster  Department? 

Mr.  Stimson.  Oh,  my,  no.  He  is  a  "service."  The  function  of 
General  Staff  duty,  as  1  undei'stand  it,  is  to  coordinate  the  services 
of  supply  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  assist  and  to  help  the  commander 
of  troops  in  the  handling  of  his  troops  on  the  other.  These  are  the 
General  Staff  duties.  This  war  has  developed  them  and  shown  that 
General  Staff  duty  is  more  essential  and  occupies  a  wider  field  than 
we  ever  though  it  would  before.  War  has  grown  more  complicated, 
unit«  have  been  made  larger,  and  that  has  casued  a  development  or 
General  Staff  functions. 

The  same  duties  of  coordination  which  are  performed  by  General 

•Staff  officers  for  the  commander  of  troops  in  the  field  are  performed 
nere  by  the  Chief  of  Staff,  acting  through  his  assistants  here,  in 
coordinating  the  work  of  the  various  supply  bureaus  and  "  services.'' 
as  they  are  called  in  other  armies,  here  in  Washington.  That  is,  in 
my  opinion,  a  vitally  important  function,  and  should  not  be  im- 
paired or  diminished  in  any  respect  by  legislation. 
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In  the  perfonnance  of  that  function  the  Chief  of  Staflf  in  the  past 
and  within  mv  experience  has  met  with  great  opposition  from  the 
prejudices  and  conservative  tendencies  which  have  grown  up  in  the 
course  of  years  in  the  supply  departments  here  in  Washington,  but 
such  coordination  and  supervision  on  his  part  is  vital  to  keep  the 
Armv  adequately  and  properly  supplied  with  the  kind  of  material  M 
which  experience  with  troops  alone  can  test.  ^ 

In  that  respect,  the  situation  here  between  the  Chief  of  Staff  aiid 
the  supply  department  is  merely  a  replica  of  what  has  been  found 
necessary  in  the  field. 

There  is,  however,  a  different  and  new  element  which  enters  here 
into  the  situation  in  the  shape  of  the  existence  of  the  General  Staff 
Corps  as  a  machine  for  making  war  plans  and  studies  and  prepara- 
tions for  future  wars.  Tliat  does  not  exist  with  the  army  in  the 
field.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  f  ramers  of  the  legislation  of  1903 
to  create  a  body  whidi  should  be  free  from  the  ordinal^  distractions 
of  administration,  and  have  the  time  to  devote  to  thinking  out  ahead 
aj^ainst  a  period  of  war.  Compared  with  military  duty  m  the  fields 
the  General  Staff  Corps  is  somewhat  like  a  debating  society.  Its 
output  or  product  is  supposed  to  be  not  the  result  oi  the  order  or 
direction  or  command  of  a  single  man,  but  of  the  interplay  of  the 
different  minds  that  constitute  the  General  Staff  Corps. 

The  relation  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  to  that  body  is  a  wnoUy  different 
relation  and  should  be  kept  a  wholly  different  relation  from  his  rela- 
tion to  his  assistants  and  to  the  services  or  supply  bureaus.  In  this 
latter  work  his  assistant  staff  officers  are  merely  the  General  Staff 
officers  who  help  him  in  his  duties  of  supervision  and  coordination 
of  the  Army  and  of  the  services.  But  members  of  the  General  Staff 
Corps  are  not  his  assistants  in  that  respect  or  in  tbat  sense.  His  rela- 
tion to  them  is  more  like,  or  should  be,  in  my  opinion,  more  like  the 
presiding  officer  of  a  deliberative  body.  He  has  and  should  have 
great  authority,  and  his  opinion  should  be  very  weighty,  but  the 
final  decision  on  such  matters  legally  is  not  in  him  but  in  the  Presi- 
dent, and  his  relation  to  the  President  in  making  that  decision  is 
just  as  advisory,  in  my  opinion,  as  that  of  the  members  of  the  Gen- 
eral Staff  Corps  itself. 

Now,  do  I  make  that  clear? 

The  Chairman.  Very.  And  would  it  not  be  proper  to  add  that 
the  function  of  the  General  Staff  Corps  in  planning  for  the  national 
defense  in  advance  of  every  conceivable  emergency  can  be  of  great 
service  to  the  Congress  ? 

Mr.  Stimson.  Wny,  certainly.    It  ought  to  be. 

The  Chairman.  The  situation  to-day  is,  as  I  understand  it,  that 
Congress  never  hears  from  the  General  Staff  Corps. 

IVfr.  Stimson.  More  than  that,  the  deliberations  of  the  Army  Gen- 
eral Staff  ought  to  be  coordinated  with  that  of  tlie  Navy,  and  prob- 
ably in  the  course  of  time  it  would  be  assisted  by  civilian  coordination 
and  help,  either  from  Congress  or  from  other  representative  citizens 
of  the  country,  whose  views  on  general  policies  of  defense  mi^ht  be^ 
helpful  or  efficient.  I  mean,  it  is  the  cauldron  in  which  a  policy  of 
defense  should  be  used,  and  it  certainly  should  not  be  subject  to  the 
military  direction  of  a  single  mind. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  very  well  expresred. 
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Senator  Fletcher.  What  would  you  think,  Mr.  Stimson,  of  this 
proposal  to  have  one  a^ncy  purchasing  all  of  the  supplies  for  the 
Army,  medical  supplies  included,  and  everything  of  a  standard  char- 
acter? That  has  been  advocated  and  one  question  I  asked  a  very 
prominent  witness  on  that  subject  was,  What  would  become  of  your 
^Quartermaster  General  ?  And  he  said,  '^  He  would  be  eliminated ;  we 
"would  not  heed  him." 

Mr.  Stimson.  Well,  Senator,  there  has  been  discussotl  and  partly 
carried  out  at  different  times  in  the  past  a  consolidation  of  tlies.^ 
supply  departments;  that  is,  the  departments  wliich  purchase.  I  re- 
inember  that  in  my  time  there  was  a  consolidation  made  of  the  Quar- 
termaster General's  Department,  the  Ptiymaster's  Department,  and  the 
fomierlv  existing  Commissary  Department.  Congi^ess  made  such  a 
consolidation  at  that  time,  with  the  object  of  having  a  single — ^they 
called  it  first  in  the  original  bill,  I  think,  a  supply  department,  but 
in  the  final  legislation  I  think  it  was  called  the  Quartermaster  De- 
partment. The  question  of  any  such  consolidation  as  that  does  not 
enter  into  what  I  am  talking  about  just  now,  that  is  all  among  the 
services. 

Senator  Fleichjer.  I  understood  that.  1  thought  you  had  finished 
with  the  other  subject,  and  I  was  taking  this  up  as  another  proposi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Stimson.  Well,  I  do  not  know  enough  about  the  situation  of 
purchases  to  say  whether  there  should  be  any  further  consolidation 
or  not.  You  see,  my  service  was  not  (m  that  side  at  all  during  this 
war.  I  only  heard  about  that  by  hearsay.  There  are  men  whose 
views  would  be  far  more  cogent  than  mine  would,  on  account  of 
their  experience  in  buying  during  the  war.  I  was  away,  but  that 
is  purely  an  economic  question  or  how, you  will  best  arid  most  ef- 
ficiently organize  the  various  purchasing  and  supply  departments 
necessary  to  outfit  the  Army  in  time  of  war. 

Senator  Fletcher.  It  is  a  very  practical  question. 

Mr.  Stimsox.  I  dare  say,  but  I  do  not  feel  that  I  am  qualified,  in 
my  opinion,  to  help  much  on  it. 

Senator  New.  Mr.  Secretary,  if  that  is  all  with  reference  to  that 
bill,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  you  have  given  any  thought 

Mr.  Stimsox  (interposing).  To  your  bill? 

Senator  New.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stimsox.  I  have  read  it,  with  the  others,  coming  down  on  the 
train.  I  feel  this  way  about  that  general  question.  I  think  the  Air 
Service  has  got — ^I  mean  the  Army  Aii*  Service — to  be  connected 
with  the  Army  in  time  of  war,  certainly.  It  is  an  auxiliaiy  service, 
like  the  Tank  Service,  and  like  the  Artillery  itself,  all  devoted  to 
helping  forward  the  Infanti*y  and  pi'otecting  it,  and  it  has  got  to 
be,  in  my  opinion,  under  the  same  command  in  action,  tactical  com- 
mand certainly,  as  all  of  the  forces,  and  I  think  the  actual  command 
and  administration  of  the  Army  Air  Service  should  be  put  in  the 
Army.  But  I  do  not  see  anything  inconsistent  in  that  with  having, 
^if  it  proved  to  be  from  other  reasons  desirable — ^which  I  do  not 
^know  about — ^in  time  of  peace  a  civil  officer  or  department  created 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  Air  Service  in  general.  Do  I 
make  my  distinction  clear  f 

Senator  Nbw.  Yefi. 
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Mr.  STnisoN.  You  can  not  separate  the  force,  as  a  force,  from 
the  force  that  it  is  intended  to  help. 

Senator  New.  Have  you  given  any  thought  to  the  subject  of  avi- 
ation generally? 

Mr.  Stimson.  No. 

Senator  New.  To  the  necessity  for  the  creation  of  a  department   ^ 
here  which  will  promote  the  industry  itself? 

Mr.  Stimson.  I  have  not.  Senator,  at  all.  My  only  connection 
with  it  was  watching  it  in  combat. 

Senator  New.  According  to  this  bill,  the  air  forces  will  be  com- 
manded b}'  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  military  forces — that  is, 
the  commander  in  the  field,  in  time  of  conflict;  but  the  bill  is  aimed 
primarily  at  the  creation  of  a  department  for  the  promotion  of  the 
industry  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Stirison.  Provided  you  did  not  divide  the  men,  and  provided 
you  did  not  take  the  administration  of  the  Army  Air  Service  out  of 
the  people  for  whose  protection  it  has  got  to  eventually  function, 
I  do  not  see  anything  tiiat  would  prevent  the  creation  of  an  entirely 
separate  industry  for  the  purpose  of  developing  aeronautics  for  all 
purposes — civilian  as  well  as  military.  But  I  do  not  know  that  my 
opinion  would  be  worth  anything  on  that.  I  have  not  studied  it 
caiefullv.    I  onlv  know  of  it  in  a  militarv  sense. 

The  Chaikman.  We  are  very  thankful  to  you,  Mr.  Stimson. 


The  Chairman.  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Gen.  W.  M.  Black, 
Chief  of  Engineers,  addressed  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
correcting  certain  statement^  which  appeared  in  the  newspapers  de- 
scribing his  testimony  before  the  House  committee  and  before  this 
committee.  The  corrections  are  contained  in  the  letter,  and  I  would 
like  to  have  that  go  in  as  part  of  the  record. 

(The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

War  Department, 
Ofkk'e  of  the  Chief  of  Enoine»»s, 

Wnshingtim,  October  8,  1919. 
Hon.  .r.  W.  Wads  WORTH, 

United  Sfatc4t  i<€nate. 

My  Dear  S::-. atom:  In  my  testimony  l)efore  the  House  OnnmitUH*  on  Military 
Affairs  last  weok,  I  made  tlir  following  statement : 

**  Before  the  present  Chief  of  Staff  came  Into  office,  after  I  became  Chief  of 
Engineers,  I  was  directed  that  while  I  had  direct  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
properly  in  matters  oi  river  and  harbor  w(»rk,  I  was  not  to  go  to  tJie  Secretary  of 
War  concerning;  anything  relative  to  the  Military  Establishment  whatever,  except 
through  the  Cilief  of  Staff.    That  has  been  the  rule  followed." 

In  the  issue  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Register  of  last  w^eek  and  in  the  Sunday 
edition  of  the  Post  ol'  Washington,  and  I  am  informed  also  In  the  New  York 
Times,  there  appeared  items  in  which  it  was  stated  that  I  had  stated  that  such 
orders  had  Immju  ls.sue4l  by  Geu.  March.  As  you  will  see  from  the  above  transcript 
from  the  record  of  the  hearing,  I  took  pains  to  say  that  these  orders  were  given 
to  me  before  (Jen.  March  became  Chief  of  Staff.  Since  he  has  been  Chief  of  Staff 
I  have  had  no  orders  from  him  on  this  subject,  nor  have  I  ever  had  any  conver 
sation  with  him  on  this  subject. 

When  my  attention  was  called  to  the  misstatement  In  the  two  Washington 
papers,  mentioned  above,  I  \\'rote  to  the  editors  of  those  papers  and  requested 
that  they  would  make  a  correction  of  the  misstatement.  A  small  Item  appeared 
in  the  Post  this  morning  giving  the  correct  statement,  but  without  giving  any  of 
the  context,  and  therefore  not  really  making  a  correction  of  the  misstatement 
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in  the  Sunday  edition.    As  yet  I  have  heard  nothing  from  the  Array  and  Navy 
Register. 

This  matter  lias  become  of  Importance  because  this  misstatement  seems  to 
have  been  receive*!  by  the  members  of  the  Senate  Military  Committee  as  fact — 
the  full  testimony  before  the  House  committee  not  yet  having  been  published — 
and  I  am  informed  that  yesterday  on^  of  the  members  of  the  committee  quoted 
the  misstatement  to  Cren.  Lord.  In  justice  to  Gen.  March  as  well  as  myself,  will 
rou  kindly  have  the  members  of  the  Senate  Military  Committee  informed  as  to 
the  truth? 

Very  sincerely,  yours, 

W.  M.  Black, 
Major  General,  Chief  of  Engineera. 

STATEMENT  OF  HAJ.  B.  D.  FOITLOIS. 

The  Chairman.  Major,  please  give  your  name  to  the  reporter. 

Maj.  Fouix)i8.  Maj.  B.  D.  Foulois. 

The  Chairman.  And  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  the  com- 
mittee about  your  assignments  during  the  wart 

Maj.  FouLois.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  I  was  on  duty  in  the 
office  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  Army  as  assistant  chief  of  the 
Airplane  Division  of  the  Aviation  Section  of  the  Signal  Corps.  I  was 
made  chief  of  the  Aviation  Section  of  the  Airplane  Division  of  the 
Simal  Corps  in  July,  1917.  During  the  months  of  May,  June,  and 
Jiuy,  1917, 1  had  general  charge  of  the  preparation  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Air  Service  personnel  to  meet  the  emergency,  and  espe- 
cially had  charge  of  the  preparation  of  the  $640,000,000  bill.  I  re- 
mained on  duty  in  the  office  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  until  the 
latter  part  of  October,  1917,  when  I  was  ordered  to  proceed  to 
France,  as  a  brigadier  general,  to  report  to  the  commander  in  chief 
of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces. 

Was  assigned  to  duty  as  chief  of  the  Air  Service  of  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces  on  November  27,  1917;  remained  on  duty  as 
chief  of  Air  Service  until  the  1st  of  June,  1918,  when  I  was  assigned 
to  duty  as  chief  of  Air  Service,  First  Army.  I  remained  on  duty 
as  chief  of  Air  Service,  First  Army,  during  the  months  of  June  and 
July,  when  I  was  reassigned  as  assistant  chief  of  Air  Service  to 
Gen-  Patrick,  and  placed  in  charge  of  all  Air  Service  activities  in 
the  zone  of  advance. 

I  remained  on  that  duty  until  the  latter  part  of  October,  1918, 
when  I  was  taken  sick  with  influenza  and  sent  to  the  rear,  and  as 
soon  as  fit  for  duty  was  assigned  as  deputy  chief  of  Air  Service  at 
headauarters,  Service  of  Supply.  I  remained  on  that  duty  until 
Marcn,  1919,  when  I  was  ordered  to  duty  in  Paris  as  an  American 
member  of  the  convention  charged  with  drawing  up  the  rules  and 
regulations  for  international  air  navigation,  and  which  also  was 
<*harged  with  drawing  up  the  air  terms  for  the  treaty  of  peace. 

In  May,  1919,  I  was  designated  as  the  chief  of  the  American 
section  of  the  Aeronautical  Interallied  Commission  of  Control, 
charged  with  the  carrying  into  effect  of  the  air  terms  of  the  proposed 
treaty  of  peace. 

^  In  addition  to  these  duties,  I  was  chairman  of  the  joint  Army  and 
Navy  aircraft  committee  from  January,  1918,  until  the  1st  of  June, 
1918,  a  committee  which  had  charge  of  all  the  distribution  of  raw. 
aeminnished,  and  finished  aircraft  materials  received  from  the  Unitea 
States  and  destined  for  use  by  the  Allies.    I  served  as  the  American 
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member  of  the  interallied  expert  committee  on  aviation  of  ther 
supreme  war  council  from  February,  1918,  until  my  return  to  the 
United  States  in  June,  1919. 

Senator  New.  Major,  I  would  like  for  you  to  give  the  committee 
a  general  expression  of  your  opinion  with  reference  to  the  bill  now 
before  the  committee  creating  a  separate  department  of  aircraft,  of  ^ 
your  opinion  as  to  what  is  necessary  to  be  done  for  the  salvation  of  ^ 
aeronautics  m  this  country.  I  ask  that  you  do  that  in  these  general 
terms,  for  the  reason  that  the  hour  has  grown  so  late  that  you  will 
not  be  able  to  read  to  the  committee  the  prepared  statement  which 
you  have  before  you,  and  which  will  require  two  and  a  lialf  to  three 
houi's'  time.  I  would,  therfore,  like  for  you  to  cover  that  groujul  in 
a  general  way  as  well  as  you  can  in  a  few  minutes,  and  then  file  this 
statement  with  the  committee  to  appear  as  a  part  of  the  record. 

Maj.  FouiiOis.  In  order  to  cover  it  as  a  complete  statement,  I  si>e- 
cifically  request  that  I  be  permitted  to  submit  the  statement  which  I 
have  prepared  during  the  last  three  months  covering  ray  experience 
in  aviation  since  its  birth  in  1908,  in  all  the  different  features  of 
practical,  technical,  industrial,  mechanical,  and  military  aviation. 

Senator  New.  That  will  be  granted. 

Maj.  FouiiOis.  As  a  preliminary  to  the  discussion  of  the  bill  for  the 
creation  of  a  department  of  aeronautics,  the  necessity  for  such  crea- 
tion, in  my  opinion,  is  very  urgent,  not  only  for  the  reason  that  avia- 
tion to-day  as  it  stands  in  the  United  States  is  at  a  practical  stand- 
still, but  also  because  in  my  opinion  there  is  no  effort  being  made  by 
the  people  who  should  make  it  toward  promoting  the  development  of 
aviation  or  the  aircraft  industry. 

The  statement  which  is  herewith  submitted  to  this  committee  goes 
into  gieat  detail  as  to  the  history  of  aviation,  as  I  have  seen  it  in  its 
develoi)ment  in  the  Army  during  the  past  11  years,  as  it  has  been 
handled  by  the  War  Department  especially,  and  in  my  opinion 
clearly  sets  forth  why  some  other  agency  must  be  created,  if  aviation 
is  to  be  developed  as  we  all  known  it  should  be  developed. 

The  bill  beiore  the  committee  for  creating  a  department  of  aero- 
nautics in  its  general  principles  and  general  lines  will  undoubtedly 
meet  the  conditions  as  they  exist  to-day  and  enable  the  United  States 
to  develop  an  industry  in  this  country  equal,  or  even  superior  to, 
any  aviation  organization  in  the  world.  The  creation  of  a  depart- 
ment of  aeronautics  in  this  country  in  my  opinion  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  order  to  develop  and  build  up  aviation  upon  a  paying,  eco- 
nomical basis.  Aviation  will  never  be  built  up  in  time  of  peace  if 
we  depend  primarily  on  the  military  use  of  aviation.  I  hardly  think 
that  Congress  or  the  public  will  stand  for  a  big  standing  air  service 
solely  for  military  use.  This  being  the  case,  the  only  aitemative  is 
to  create  some  new  agency  whereby  we  can  develop  the  commercial 
and  civil  use  of  aviation  to  its  maximum  capacity,  keeping  in  mind, 
however,  the  application  of  all  classes  of  aviation  to  military  use  in 
time  of  war.  ^ 

Senator  New.  Now,  as  to  the  command  in  time  of  combat,  in  time  ^ 
of  war? 

Maj.  Fouix)is.  In  time  of  war  there  is  no  question  but  that,  in  order 
to  get  the  maximum  efficiency  of  all  the  elements  of  a  military  com- 
mand, air  service  units  as  well  as  any  other  units,  must  come  under 
the  command  of  the  supreme  military  commander  in  the  field.    In 
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time  of  peace  I  do  not  thipk  it  is  necessary,  especially  in  view  of  the 
peculiar  situation  and  conditions  under  which  aviation  has  been 
developed  in  the  United  States  Army  for  the  past  11  years,  T  believe 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  before  the  Senate  Military 
and  also  the  House  Military  Committee,  to  the  effect  that  you  can 
A  not  separate  aviation  in  time  of  peace^  especially  military  aviation, 
"from  the  people  who  may  connnand  it  in  time  of  war.  You  will 
notice^  in  the  written  statement  which  is  herewith  submitted  to  the 
committee  as  part  of  its  record  that  in  my  knowledge  and  experience 
no  General  Staff  officer  or  any  other  officer  of  the  United  States  Army 
not  actively  engaged  in  aviation  work,  during  the  past  11  years,  has 
had  a  hancl  in  the  development  of  aviation  since  its  birth.  The  de- 
velopment of  aviation  in  the  United  States  Army  has  been  exclusively 
done  by  men  actually  in  the  air  service  or  actually  engaged  on  avia- 
tion dutj'.  These  men  have,  as  a  rule,  also  had  a  pretty  clear  con- 
ception of  military  training  and  the  military  needs  and  uses  of 
aviation.  In  fact,  in  my  opmion,  they  have  hai  a  much  cleai-er  con- 
ception of  what  the  Army  needs  in  aviation  than  the  Army,  and 
especially  the  General  Staff,  does  itself. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Are  you  making  any  studies  at  all  now — the  air 
service — ^looking  to  improvements? 

Maj.  FouiX)i8.  The  officers  in  the  air  service,  especially  the  technical 
officers  and  the  officers  who  are  primarily  concerned  with  its  use,  are 
making  studies  all  the  time  of  the  future  use  of  aviation.  These 
studies  have  been  carried  on  by  a  great  many  of  us  for  the  past  10 
years,' and  in  fact  the  only  stuaies  that  have  ever  been  made  of  avia- 
tion to  my  knowledge  have  been  made  by  the  aviators  themselves. 

My  experience  in  the  United  States  and  my  experience  in  France 
daring  the  war  was  to  the  effect  that  as  a  rule  the  line  officers  or  the 
General  Staff  officers,  who,  although  capable  and  excellent  men  in 
handling  and  coordinating  the  use  of  ground  trooi)s,  were  unable,  due 
to  lack  of  practical  air-service  experience,  to  efficiently  plan  for  the 
use  of  air  service  troops.  This  lack  of  practical  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  Army  is  one  of  the  principal  objections  that  the  practical 
aviator  has  to-day  in  connection  with  the  further  development  of 
aviation  by  the  United  States  Army. 

Senator  New.  What  is  your  conception  of  the  future  of  military 
aviation? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  My  conception  of  the  future  of  military  aviation 
dates  back  to  1907,  before  the  first  public  flightjs  were  made  in  the 
United  States,  and  was  set  forth  in  a  thesis  which  I  jjrepared  as  a 
graduating  thesis  at  the  Fort  Leavenworth  Army  Service  School,  to 
the  effect  3iat  future  wars  would  see  large  fleets  in  the  air  operating 
well  in  advance  of  the  troops,  and  in  all  large  strategical  operations 
the  first  troops  to  come  in  contact.  These  opposing  fleets,  through 
their  preliminary  engagements,  will  in  my  opinion  have  a  decisive 
effect  on  all  future  operations. 

I  The  foregoing  ^atement,  which  w^as  made  in  1907,  siill  holds  true, 

m  and  my  future  conception  of  military  aviation  has  not  changed  in  the 
slightest  in  the  last  12  years. 

I  recently  saw  a  statement  made  by  Marshal  Foch  practically 
identical  in  terms,  made  in  1919,  that  in  all  the  future  wars  the 
preliminary  engagements  between  aiTnies  in  the  field  would  be  first 
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cflrried  out  by  fleets  in  the  air,  and  the  result  of  these  preliminary 
air  operations  would  have  a  very  decisive  effect  on  the  war. 

Senator  Fletcher.  What  was  your  experience  and  observation  in 
France  in  that  connection  ? 

Maj.  FouiiOis.  Entirely  identical  with  that.  We  could  see  with- 
out question  where  such  operations  could  have  been  carried  out  if  we 
had  had  the  material  and  personnel  to  do  it.  The  great  difficulty 
that  confronted  aviation  throughout  the  war  was  the  practical  lack 
of  an  industry  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  even  up  to  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war  none  of  the  Allies  ever  had  enough  aviation  material 
and  aviation  troops  to  fully  take  care  of  the  needs  of  ground  troops  in 
air  observation. 

One  of  the  particular  difficulties  I  see  with  our  own  troops— -that  is, 
our  General  Staff  and  line  officers — is  the  fact  that  their  vision  is 
confined  almost  entirely  to  the  "  defensive  use  "  of  aircraft.  That  is, 
its  use  for  observation,  its  use  with  the  troops  in  observing  artillery 
fire,  doing  courier  work  for  the  high  command,  and  generally  what 
we  term  the  defensive  use  only  of  aircraft.  The  fighting  side  of  air- 
craft has  never  been  developed  to  any  extent — ^that  is,  its  use  as  an 
actual  offensive  weapon,  both  in  fighting  and  bombing,  due  entirely 
to  lack  of  production  facilities.-  I  have  placed  in  tins  statement  a 
very  illuminating  article  recently  published  by  Admiral  FuUam,  of 
the  Navy,  w^hich  goes  into  considerable  detail  as  to  the  seriousness  of 
air  operations  in  connection  with  naval  operations. 

Senator  New.  I  am  glad  you  have  it  in  there.  I  had  that  and  was 
going  to  put  it  in  in  another  form. 

Maj.  FouLOis.  He  states  in  his  article,  and  I  think  it  is  absolutely 
right,  that  the  Navy  must  take  seriously  the  question  of  offensive 
operations  in  the  air,  and  that  they  will  probably  have  to  modify  the 
naval  architecture  of  all  ships  in  order  to  protect  their  decks  particu- 
larly against  direct  hits  from  the  air.  If  we  to-day  had  enough  air- 
planes of  the  present  type,  with  the  present  typo  of  bombs  and  the 
men  that  we  used  in  France  machine  gunning  Hun  troops,  I  would 
be  perfectly  frank  in  stating  that  Admiral  FuUam's  prophecy  could 
be  carried  out  to-day,  and  that  the  Navy  would  immediately  ha\'e  to 
start  to  redesign  their  ships  in  order  to  protect  from  bombing  in 
the  air.    It  is  just  a  question  of  numbers  to-day. 

Senator  New.  Now,  Maj.  Foulois,  you  have  said  that  the  great 
difficulty  with  aviation  during  the  war  was  the  absence  of  industry  at 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  Did  not  that  apply  to  England  and 
France  as  well  as  to  the  United  States? 

Maj.  FoTJLOis.  It  applied  to  all  countries;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  New.  Following  that  up,  is  it  not  true  that  in  England 
and  France  steps  have  been  taken  and  all  necessary  things  done  to 
maintain  the  industry  which  war  itself  made  necessary,  and  yet 
in  this  country,  under  our  military  control  of  aircraft,  the  industry 
has  been  allowed  to  lapse  until  we  have  practically  none? 

Maj.  FoiTLOis.  As  early  as  1917,  to  my  own  knowledge,  Great  ^ 
Britain  was  making  complete  plans  to  utilize  her  air  service  pei*sonnel   m 
and  material  which  was  accumulating  as  a  result  of  war  necessity, 
for  the  utilization  of  that  personnel  and  material  for  peace-time  pur- 
poses.   Everj-  country  in  Europe,  as  soon  as  thev  realized  what  Eng- 
land was  doing  and  ner  object  in  view,  immediately  started  to  take 
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steps  to  follow  her  lead.  They  fully  realized  that  in  time  of  peace 
it  would  be  a  physical  impossibility  to  maintain  big  fleets  of  aircraft 
solely  f  Of  military  purposes.  They  realized  that  the  only  way  to  do  it 
was  to  create  and  develop  conmiercial  and  civil  uses  for  aircraft. 
They  also  realized  as  a  result  of  their  experience  in  war  that  every 
^  activity  and  every  f  acilitv  that  they  had  sliould  be  put  together  some- 
W  where  under  one  control  and  one  responsible  head,  in  order  to  get 
maximum  eflSciency  and  minimum  economy  out  of  a  very  expensive 
piece  of  machinery. 

They  have  done  this  by  creating  or  intending  to  create  a  central 
agi^cy  in  each  of  their  countries,  whereby  all  activities  can  be 
groui>ed  together  and  eflSciently  administered.  The  United  States 
to-day,  of  all  the  first-class  powers,  is,  I  believe,  the  only  country 
which  is  not  following  the  lead  of  all  of  the  principal  allies  who 
have  learned  their  lessons  from  the  war. 

Senator  New.  Major,  if  there  is  anything  you  care  to  say  in  a  gen- 
eral way  on  this  subject  and  which  is  not  comprehended  in  the  state- 
ment which  you  have  there,  we  would  be  very  glad  indeed  to  hear  it. 

Maj.  FouLois.  I  doubt  whether  there  is  anything  I  could  say, 
Senator,  outside  of  the  statement  which  will  be  submitted.  I  think 
it  goes  into  very  great  detail,  and  I  think  it  covers  a  great  many  of 
the  questions  which  have  already  been  asked  and  a  great  deal  of  the 
testimony  which  has  already  been  submitted  here,  and  which  I  have 
endeavored  to  cover  with  my  own  practical  views. 

Senator  New.  Well,  the  statement,  then,  will  be  made  a  part  of 
the  record, 

Maj.  Fouiois.  I  think  you  will  find  in  that  statement  very  nearly 
everything  that  I  could  possibly  cover  as  a  result  of  21  years'  service 
in  the  Army  and  11  years'  practical  service  in  aviation. 

Senator  New.  Your  statement  will  be  printed  as  a  part  of  your 
testimony.  I  have  read  it  and  know  in  a  general  way  what  it  con- 
tains. It  is  very  complete  and  thorough,  and  we  are  very  glad  to 
have  it. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Statement  on  the  Necessity  for  the  Creation  of  a  Department  of 

Aeronautics. 

(Sabmltted  by   Maj.  B.   D.   Foulois,   military   aviator,   United   States  Army.     Formerly 
brigadier  general,  and  Chief  of  Air  Service,  American  Expeditionary  Forces.] 

1.  Future  military  and  industrial  preparedness  In  my  opinion  is  one  of  the 
big  issues  which  confronts  the  United  States  to-day.  The  use  of  .aircraft  dur- 
ing the  recent  war  has  fully  demonstrated  the  fact  that  In  future  wars,  air- 
craft will  play  a  part  second  only  to  the  Infantry.  In  order  that  the  United 
States  may  be  properly  prepared  for  future  wars  special  attention  must  be 
accorded  the  use  of  aircraft,  and  Its  development  In  time  of  peace  should  be 
expedited  in  every  possible  way  even  at  the  expense  of  other  departments  If 
necessary.  As  a  weapon  of  oflPense  and  defense  it  ranks  second  only  to  In- 
fantry, and  in  the  consideration  of  future  measures  for  national  defense  or 
In  the  formulation  of  a  military  policy,  the  relative  Importance  of  aircraft  as 
compared  to  other  military  weapons  should  be  given  most  serious  and  thouj?ht- 
fal  study.  In  any -study  involving  aircraft,  it  should  be  thoroughly  realized 
that  it  Is  still  a  very  expensive  arm  and  the  most  technical  and  difficult  service 
of  all  military  services  to  organize,  equip,  train,  maintain,  and  operate. 

2.  The  war  history  of  the  United  States  since  the  Revolutionary  War  is  a 
eontinnou.«i  story  of  war- time  extravagance  and  extreme  peace- time  economy. 

The  present  conditions  of  the  world,  as  a  result  of  the  recent  war,  point 
rtralght  to  the  fact  that  the  United  States  must  look  to  its  military  and  indus- 
trial preparedness  for  many  years  to  come. 
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Confronted  with  an  inevitable  reaction  toward  extreme  peace-time  economy, 
how  will  it  be  possible  to  build  up  such  a  highly  Important  military  weapon 
as  aircraft?  It  Is  absolutely  absurd.  In  my  opinion,  to  imagine  that  the  public 
will  stand  for  a  large  standing  Army  or  a  large  standing  Air  Service  on  account 
of  the  enormous  expense  involved. 

How  can  the  aircraft  Industry  be  best  developed  in  the  interests  of  future 
preparedness  with  a  minimum  of  cost  to  the  Qovemment? 

In  my  opinion,  It  can  be  most  effectively  accomplished  in  the  following 
manner : 

(a)  By  consolidation  of  every  aircraft  activity  now  in  existence  In  the 
United  States  under  one  central  department  of  the  Government,  and  under 
one  responsible  head. 

(b)  By  fostering  and  encouraging  to  the  limit  the  use  of  aircraft  for  non- 
military  and  commercial  service,  keeping  in  mind  the  fact  that  practically 
every  type  of  aircraft  developed  for  nonmllltary  and  commercial  service  can 
be  swiftly  adapted  to  military  service. 

(c)  By  continuing  the  military  and  naval  development  and  use  of  special 
types  of  aircraft  not  esi^eclally  suited  for  nonmllltary  and  commercial  service. 

How  can  this  policy  be  put  Into  effect  with  the  least  possible  delay?  In  my 
opinion,  by  the  prompt  enactment  into  law  of  the  proposed  legislation  now 
before  Congress,  which  provides  fi>r  the  creation  of  a  Department  of  Aero- 
nautics. 

3.  In  advocating  this  action,  I  am  fully  acquainted  with  the  problems  In- 
volved, and  also  fully  aware  of  the  opposition  which  has  developed  against  this 
proposed  bill,  especially  in  tlie  War  Department. 

Is  this  opposition  justified?  Or  can  the  War  Department  ix>lnt  to  a  sati^ 
factory  and  efficient  stewardship  of  military  aviation  during  the  past  11  yenrs, 
which  warrants  a  just  cause  for  opix>sltlon  to  the  enactment  of  a  bill,  which 
in  my  opinion,  will  have  a  most  beneficial  Influence  on  the  future  development 
of  aviation  and  the  aircraft  Industry  of  the  United  States? 

Based  on  a  practical  experience  In  Army  aviation,  ever  since  Its  birth  In 
1908,  I  can  frankly  state  that  in  my  opinion,  the  War  Department  has  earned 
no  right  or  title  to  claim  further  control  over  aviation  or  the  aircraft  industry 
of  the  United  States. 

Shorly  after  our  entrance  Into  the  war,  on  April  6,  1917,  I  was  charged  with 
the  duty  of  preparing  the  so-called,  $640,000,000  aviation  bill.  The  fundamental 
policy  behind  that  bill,  covered  two  most  essential  features: 

1.  To  provide  for  the  Air  Service  needs  of  the  War. 

2.  To  provide  for  the  future  of  aviation  and  the  aircraft  Industry  after  the 
war. 

What  have  we  to  show  to-day  for  the  future  of  aviation,  and  the  aircraft  in- 
dustry of  the  United  States?  On  November  11,  1918,  we  had  a  wonderful  in- 
dustry, developed  under  most  adverse  conditions.  To-day  It  Is  so  thoroughly 
wiped  out  that  If  we  were  called  upon  to-morrow  to  fit  out  an  expedition  for 
service  in  Mexico,  It  would  take  at  least  six  months  or  a  year,  to  efl5cl«itly 
equip  such  an  expedition  with  up-to-date  aircraft 

On  November  11,  1918,  we  had  thousands  of  well-trained  flying  men,  whom 
the  English,  French,  and  Italians  admit  had  no  superiors  in  the  air.  To-day, 
those  men  are  scattered  to  the  four  comers  of  the  earth,  disgusted,  disheartened, 
and  thorougihly  disillusioned  as  to  the  glories  of  patriotic  service  in  the  United 
States  Army. 

4.  Looking  at  the  aviation  situation  in  the  United  States  to-day,  from  a  broad 
national  and  international  viewpoint,  It  is  my  opinion  that  we  have  mighty 
little  to  show  for  the  time  and  expense  which  has  been  devoted  to  the  develop- 
ment and  use  of  aviation,  during  the  past  11  years. 

Why  have  we  so  little  to  show  for  the  time  and  money  spent?  And  who  is 
responsible  for  this  poor  showing?  Perhaps  the  following  statements  may  throw 
a  little  light  on  these  questions. 

5.  The  greater  part  of  the  development  and  use  of  aviation  In  the  United 
States  for  the  jmst  11  years  has  been  under  the  control  and  supen-ision  of  the  ^ 
War  Department.    In  view  of  this  fact,  I  frankly  state  that  In  my  opinion,  the  J^ 
War  DeiMirtment  through  its  iwllcy-making  body,  the  General  Staff  of  the  ^ 
Army,  Is  primarily  responsible  for  the  present  unsatisfactory,  disorganized,  and 
most  critical  situation  which  now  exists  in  all  aviation  matters  throughout  the 

United  States. 

6.  In  my  opinion  the  situation  Is  so  critical  especially  in  connection  with  the 
present  physical  condition  of  the  aircraft  Industry,  that  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
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Iie?e  that  no  matter  what  restoratives  are  used,  the  patient  will  probably  die  on 
joor  handi>,  or  at  the  most,  will  only  be  saved  through  the  application  of  prompt 
md  meet  drastic  treatment. 

7.  In  order  to  illustrate  the  necessity  for  drastic  and  immediate  steps  in 
connection  with  salvaging  the  existing  wreckage  of  Air  Service  personnel  and 
btaterial,  I  would  like  to  set  forth  a  brief  account  of  the  aviation  stewardship 

tof  the  War  Department,  as  I  have  seen  it  during  the  past  11  years  and  from 
diese  statements  let  you  draw  your  own  conclusions  as  to  whether  the  War 
Department  Is  competent  or  even  willing  to  assist  in  the  future  development  of 
aviation  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  its  futui-e  mllltjiry  importance;  or 
whether  in  the  interests  of  aviation,  commercial,  civil,  and  military,  it  would 
be  better  to  take  aviation  away  from  the  War  Department  and  put  it  under 
wme  department  where  it  can  be  developed  to  Its  maximum  capacity. 

8.  The  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  in  his  testimony  before  the  House  Military 
Affairs  Committee,  May  29,  1919,  in  the  hearings  on  the  Army  appropriation 
bill,  1920,  said : 

"The  Air  Service  is  a  great  big  arm,  a  fourth  arm  of  equal  importance  with 
the  other  branches  of  the  service,  and  we  propose  to  build  that  up  if  we  can." 

The  above  statement  of  the  Chief  of  StafT  of  the  Army  clearly  Implies  that 
the  Air  Service,  on  account  of  its  military  importance,  should  be  placed  on  an 
equal  basis  with  the  other  branches  of  the  service,  and  that  the  General  Staff 
proposes  to  build  it  up,  if  possible,  to  its  proper  place  In  the  Military  Estab- 
lishment. The  above  quoted  statement  of  the  Chief  of  Staff,  wlien  thoroughly 
Kindled,  holds  forth  a  wonderful  promise  to  those  of  us  who  have  been  strug- 
gling during  (lie  past  10  years  to  bring  aviation  up  to  somewhere  near  its 
rightful  place  In  our  military  family. 

9.  Ix»t  us  see,  however,  how  the  General  Staff  of  the  Army  plans  to  go  about 
this  building  up  of  the  Air  Service,  as  promised  by  the  Chief  of  Staff.  The 
Cnited  States  Senate  has  now  under  consideration  a  proiK>sed  bill  (S.  2715), 
snbmitted  by  the  War  Department  to  reorganize  and  incnmse  the  efficiency  of 
the  United  States  Army,  a  bill  which  was  Introduced  in  the  Senate  August  4, 
1919.  The  House  of  Representatives  also  has  under  consideration  an  Identical 
bill,  H.  R.  8287. 

The  sections  of  that  bill  (8.  2715)  which  directly  affect  the  Air  Service  are 
herewith  extracted  and  quoted  as  follows : 

ia)  Se<rtion  14,  page  14,  lines  4  to  7,  inclusive : 

**Sec.  14.  Air  Service — The  Air  Service  shall  consist  of  1  major  general,  1 
brigadier  general,  22  colonels,  45  lieutenant  colonels,  126  majors,"  etc. 

(b)  Section  31,  page  27,  lines  14  to  25,  inclusive;  page  28,  lines  1  to  8,  in- 
clusive : 

"Sec.  31.  Appointment  of  Officers. — Hereafter  all  appointments  of  officers 
in  grades  below  that  of  brigadier  general  shall  be  by  conmilsslon  In  the  In- 
fantry, Cavalry,  Field  Artillery,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  Corps  of  Engineers,  or 
««»  of  the  corps  of  the  Medical  Department,  or  as  chaplain,  band  leader,  or 
professor  at  the  United  States  Military  Academy.  Those  now  commissioned 
in  said  branches  will  continue  under  existing  commissions;  all  now  otherwise 
commissioned  will  be  recommissioned  with  tlieir  present  grades  and  dates  of 
rank  in  the  Infantry,  Cavalry,  Field  Artillery,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  Corps  of 
Engineers,  as  may.  In  each  case,  l>e  directed  by  the  I*resident." 

Officers  for  duty  in  the  bitmches  herein  authorized  and  in  which  officers  are 
not  commissioned,  shall  be  obtained  by  temporary  details  from  among  officers 
of  corresponding  grades  in  other  branches ;  but  no  officer  below  the  grade  of 
heatenant  colonel  shall  be  detailed  to  duty  detaching  him  from  the  branch  In 
which  permanently  commissioned  for  more  than  four  years  in  any  period  of 
fix  years,  except  in  time  of  actual  or  threatened  hostilities." 

(c)  Section  53,  page  42,  lines  10,  11,  and  12 : 

**A11  laws  providing  that  details  of  officers  as  aides  to  general  officers  or  on 
avtation  duty  shall  carry  advanced  rank  are  hereby  repealed." 

10.  The  above-quoted  extracts  from  the  prop<»sed  bill  (S.  2715)  taken  In  their 

•^tirety  are,  in  my  opinion,  directly  opposed  to  the  statements  of  the  Chief  of 
dtalf  and  the  policy  announced  by  him  when  he  said,  on  May  29,  1919,  that — 

"The  Air  Service  is  a  great  big  arm,  a  fourth  arm  of  equal  importance  with 
the  other  branches  of  the  service,  and  we  propose  to  build  that  up,  if  we  can." 

Instead  of  building  up  the  Air  Service  in  accordance  with  the  policy  announced 
by  the  Chief  of  Staff  there  has  been  placed  before  Congress  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment proposed  legislation  which,  If  enacted  Into  law  will,  In  my  opinion,  have 
an  exactly  opposite  effect  and  will  place  the  Air  Service  In  a  decidedly  subordl- 
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Date  positiou  with  less  diguity  aud  a  lower  status  than  that  accorded  in  the  same 
bill  to  the  Dental  Corps,  the  Veterinary  Corps,  or  the  Army  Nurse  Corps.  In 
other  words,  this  bill  places  the  Air  Service  under  the  "  detail "  system,  which 
will  result  in  creating  a  service  without  permanency  and  with  a  constantly 
shifting  personnel,  who  would  hardly  be  in  the  Air  Service  long  enough  to  learn 
the  names  of  all  the  different  tools  and  instruments  (to  say  nothing  of  their 
efficient  use)  before  they,  by  law,  would  have  to  give  up  their  work  and  try 
something  else.  The  "  detail "  system  if  applied  to  the  Air  Service  will,  in  my^ 
opinion,  soon  result  in  a  high  state  of  inefficiency,  wltli  maximum  expenditure^ 
of  public  funds  and  maximum  waste  of  equipment. 

11.  Let  me  go  further  in  connection  with  section  31  of  this  proposed  bill  here- 
tofore quoted  and  further  illustrate  the  eltorts  of  the  authors  of  this  bill  not 
only  to  put  the  Air  Service  in  a  subordinate  position,  but  also  to  effectively  pre- 
vent the  flying  officers  from  having  a  voice  in  the  control  of  Air  Service  affairs. 
In  other  words,  to  effectively  keep  the  practical  flying  officers  in  the  subordinate 
grades  with  no  chance  whatsoever  to  have  a  voice  in  the  formation  and  establish- 
ment of  future  Air  Service  policies. 

12.  This  carefully  prepared  attempt  to  push  the  practical  flying  officers  into 
the  background  is  clearly  exposed  in  lines  1.  2,  3,  and  4,  on  page  28,  and  lines 
10,  11,  and  12,  page  42,  of  this  bill  (S.  2715),  and  which  are  again  quoted,  as 
follows : 

"  Officers  for  duty  in  the  branches  herein  authorized  and  in  which  officers  an* 
not  commissioned  shall  be  obtained  by  temporary  details  from  among  ofllcers 
of  corresponding  grades  in  other  branches."     (P.  28.) 

"All  laws  providing  that  details  of  officers  as  aides  to  general  officers  or  on 
aviation  duty  shall  carry  advanced  rank  are  hereby  repealed."     (P.  42.) 

13.  If  the  above  quoted  extracts  of  the  proposed  bill  (S.  2715)  are  enactetl 
into  law,  this  Is  what  will  happen : 

(a)  Not  one  practical  flying  officer  in  the  United  States  Army  will  be 
eligible  to  fill  any  one  of  the  22  vacancies  for  colonel  as  contemplated  under 
section  14  of  this  proposed  bill. 

(&)  Only  two  practical  flying  officers  in  the  United  States  Army  will  be 
eligible  to  fill  the  45  vacancies  for  lieutenant  colonel  as  contemplated  under 
section  14  of  this  proposed  bill. 

(c)  Not  one  practical  flying  officer  in  the  United  States  Anny  will  be 
eligible  to  fill  one  of  the  126  vacancies  for  major  as  contemplateii  under  section 
14  of  this  proposed  bill. 

In  other  words,  191  of  the  193  vacancies  in  the  grade  of  colonel,  lieutenjuit 
colonel,  and  major  in  the  Air  Service  would  under  the  law  have  to  be  filled 
by  Inexperienced  colonels,  lieutenant  colonels,  and  majors  from  the  Army  at 
large. 

14.  If  the  foregoing  extracts  of  the  proposed  bill  (S.  2715)  have  the  slightest 
prospect  of  being  ever  enacted  into  law,  I  recommend  that  the  following  clause 
be  added  to  section  31  of  that  bill: 

"  Provided,  however,  Tliat  all  officers  above  the  grade  of  captain,  detailed 
for  duty  in  the  Air  Service,  shall  be  required  to  qualify  as  pilots  in  the  Air 
Service  and  be  required  to  participate  in  regular  and  frequent  aerial  flights." 

If  this  clause  Is  inserted,  I  am  willing  to  wager  that  the  grades  of  colonel, 
lieutenant  colonel,  and  major  in  the  Air  Service  will  not  be  very  popular  with 
the  aspirants  from  other  branches  of  the  service. 

15.  I  will  go  further  still,  and  state  that  in  my  opinion,  if  Congress  ever 
enacts  into  law  the  above  quoted  extracts  of  the  bill  S.  2715,  the  United 
States  Army  will  lose  approximately  99  per  cent  of  its  Regular  Army  flying 
officers  now  on  duty  In  the  Air  Service,  either  by  request  to  be  reassigned  to 
their  original  branches  of  the  service,  or  by  outright  resignation  from  the  United 
States  Army. 

16.  To   further   Illustrate   the  policy   of   the   General   Staff,    in   connection 
with  its  plans  for  the  subordination  of  the  Air  Service,  I  wish  to  quote  an 
extract  from  a  statement  submitted  on  August  9,  1919,  by  the  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Army  to  the  Senate  Military  subcommittee  in  its  hearings  on  S.  2715 
August  8,  1919.     (Last  line,  page  92,  and  first  four  lines,  page  95,  part  2,  hear^ 
ings  befoi-e  subcommittee  Military  Affairs,  Sixty-sixth  Congress,  first  sessionjB) 

"  While  recognizing  the  great  field  of  work  which  is  ahead  of  the  Air  Serv- 
ice and  admitting  its  urgent  needs  for  pwper  development,  the  War  Plans 
Division  does  not  believe  that  special  consideration  should  be  accorded  to  the 
service  in  umking  a  reapportionment  at  the  expense' of  the  other  arms.~ 
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If  the  foregoing  statements  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  are  carefully  examined, 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  War  Plans  Division  of  the  General  Staff  has  come 
o«xt  with  a  policy  which  in  spirit  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  spirit  of 
the  policy  announced  by  the  Chief  of  Staff  in  his  testimony  before  the  House 
unitary  Affairs  Committee  on  May  29,  1919,  in  the  hearings  of  the  Army  np- 
propriations  bill,  1920,  when  he  said : 

**  The  Air  Service  is  a  great  big  arm,  a  fourth  arm  of  equal  importance  witli 
the  other  branches  of  the  service,  and  we  propose  to  build  that  up  if  we  can." 

Why  does  the  War  Plans  Division  of  the  General  Staff  believe  that  special 
consideration  should  not  be  accorded  the  Air  Service  at  the  expense  of  the 
other  arms? 

I  can  think  only  of  the  following  reasons  which  could  influence  this  policy- 
making body  of  the  Army  to  make  such  a  statement : 

(a)  That  the  proportion  of  Air  Service  troops  to  the  entire  Army  as  outlined 
in  the  proposed  bill  (S.  2715)  is  sufhcient  to  meet  the  military  needs  of  the 
United  States. 

(6)  That  if  a  larger  proportion  of  Air  Service  troops  is  authorized  the  coun- 
try and  Congress  will  not  approve  of  the  additional  cost,  and  the  only  alterna- 
tive would  be  to  make  a  proportionate  reduction  in  the  Infantry,  Cavalry, 
Field  Artillery,  and  other  branches  of  the  Military  Establishment  in  order 
to  neutralize  the  cost  to  the  country. 

In  answer  to  the  first  reason,  that  the  proportion  of  Air  Service  troops  to 
the  rest  of  the  Avniy  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  military  needs  of  the  United 
States,  I  wish  to  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  no  time  during  the  entire 
war  did  the  combat  ground  troops  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  have 
gafficient  air  troops  to  meet  even  50  per  cent  of  the  requirements  of  the 
combat  ground  troops. 

This  fact  not  only  applied  to  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces,  but  also 
applied  equally  as  well  to  the  individual  air  forces  of  our  allien. 

Every  military  power  in  the  world  to-day  except  our  own  fully  appreciates 
the  fact  that  the  military  use  of  aircraft  has  heretofore  been  confined  almost 
entirely  to  defensive  use.  The  offensive  use  or  destructive  use  of  aircraft  up 
to  the  end  of  the  war  was  only  Just  beginning  its  development,  due  to  limita- 
tions on  production  of  aeroplanes  and  engines. 

Every  military  power  in  the  world  to-day  except  our  own  Is  nfeeting  this  new 
t^se  of  military  development  by  concentrating  all  of  its  aircraft  activities 
under  one  control  an^  by  concentrating  on  the  development  of  large  types  of 
aircraft  for  commercial  use  In  time  of  peace,  knowing  full  well  that  each  and 
every  one  of  these  large  types  of  aircraft  can  be  converted  into  a  military 
weapon  within  48  hours  in  time  of  w^r. 

It  is  therefore  contended  that  the  proportion  of  Air  Service  troops  to  the 
rest  of  the  Army  as  authorized  and  proposed  by  the  War  Plans  Division  of 
the  General  Staff  in  the  proposed  bill  (S.  2715)  is  entirely  Inadequate  to  meet 
the  future  mllltaiir  needs  of  the  United  States.  It  Is  further  contended  that 
if  the  United  States  is  to  depend  for  future  military  preparedness  upon  the 
air  forces  of  the  Regular  Army  such  forces  should  be  at  least  equal  in  nunferi- 
cal  strength  to  the  Field  Artillery  branch  of  the  Army — that  is,  between  three 
to  four  times  its  present  proposed  strength,  or  approximately  65,000  to  70,000 
oflScers  and  men. 

There  is  not  a  doubt  that  the  majority  of  military  experience  in  the  United 
States  Army  will  agree  with  the  foregoing  statements,  but  there  are  Just  two 
obstacles  in  the  way  to  the  building  up  of  a  large  Air  Service  In  the  Army : 
rirst,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States ;  second,  the  United  States  Army. 

This  brings  up  the  second  probable  reason  why  the  War  Plans  Division  Oi. 
the  General  Staff  does  not  recommend  special  consideration  be  given  the  Air 
Bervice  at  the  expense  of  the  other  arms. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  In  view  of  the  existing  economical  and 
financial  conditions  which  now  confront  the  country,  can  hardly  be  asked  at 
ttils  time  to  create  an  Air  Service  for  the  Army  of  a  size  adequate  to  meet  the 
fature  military  needs  of  the  country,  unless  retrenchment  is  made  In  another 
tainch  or  branches  of  the  military  service.  This  is  the  second  ob  tacle,  the 
Army  itself,  which  opposes  the  development  of  an  Air  Service  "  at  the  expense 
of  the  other  arms."  Such  action,  of  course,  would  mean  a  proportionate  re- 
duction in  the  numerical  strength  of  all  other  branches  and  departments  which 
vitally  affects  promotion,  which,  as  Congress  well  knows,  is  a  very  delicate 
question  at  all  times  in  the  Army. 
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Why  shouldn't  each  and  every  branch  and  department  of  the  United  States 
Army  be  proportionately  reduced  In  order  that  the  Air  Service  be  promptly 
brought  up  to  its  place  In  the  military  family,  where  the  Secretary  of  War,  the 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  and  every  other  military  authority  admits  ft 
properly  I^elongs? 

We  seem  to  forget  that  we  have  at  this  very  date  approximatdy  5,000,000 
well-trained  fighting  men  in  the  United  States,  whose  military  usefulness  can^j 
be  counted  upon  for  at  least  5  years.    We  also  seem  to  forget  that  there  is  an^P 
enormous  store  of  war  materials  available  and  on  hand  to  properly  equip  these 
5.000,000  men. 

But  where  are  the  aeroplanes  and  balloons  which  would  be  needed?  Where 
are  the  pilots  and  observers?  The  aeroplane  and  balloon  industry  of  tbe 
United  States,  through  lack  of  vision  on  the  part  of  the  General  Staff  of  the 
Army,  and  their  unwillingness  to  "accord  special  consideration  to  the  Air 
Service  at  the  expense  of  the  other  arms."  has  been  wiped  out  and  can  only 
be  rebuilt  in  two  logical  and  economical  ways:  First,  by  creating  a  separate 
department  of  aeronautics  and,  failing  this,  by  compelling  the  other  branches 
of  the  military  service  to  accept  a  proportionate  reduction  In  their  numerical 
strength  and  allot  an  increased  personnel  and  an  increased  appropriation  of 
funds  to  the  Air  Service. 

17.  If  this  was  tlie  first  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  General  Staff  of  the  Array 
to  show  its  reactionary  attitude  toward  the  development  of  aviation  in  the 
TTnlted  States,  it  might  be  excused.  This  Is  not  the  first  attempt,  however. 
Identical  reactionary  clauses  as  appear  in  the  proiiosed  bill  (S.  2715)  were 
-also  written  into  tlie  proiK>sed  bill  (H.  R.  14.1G0),  intrmluced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  Mr.  Dent  (l)y  request)  on  January  16,  1919. 

18.  You  can  go  back  to  the  struggle  In  June  and  July,  1917,  when  the  so- 
called  $640,000,000  aviation  bill  was  presented  to  the  Army  War  Ck>llege,  and 
after  approximately  six  weeks  of  discussion  the  War  College,  in  .secret  session, 
disapproved  that  part  of  the  bill  which  provided  for  the  machinery  to  carry 
into  effect  the  enormous  program  as  contemphited,  and  that  bill  would  never 
have  l)een  enactofl  into  law  except  for  the  fact  that  Congress  itself  called  far 
the  proposed  draft  of  the  bill  and  pas.sed  it  over  the  disapproval  of  the  General 
Staff. 

19.  You  can  go  back  over  the  entire  history'  of  aviation  in  the  United  States 
Army  and  you  will  not  find,  to  my  knowledge,  one  single  case  on  record  where  a 
<5eneral  Staff  officer  of  the  United  States  Army  has  contributed  to  the  technical 
or  mechanical  development  of  aviation  in  the  United  Slates  Army.  In  other 
words,  the  Air  Service  of  the  United  States  Army,  from  its  birth  In  1908  to  the 
present  date,  has  been  developed  in  its  entirety  by  the  officers  and  men  actively 
engaged  In  this  w^ork,  and  through  no  assistance  on  the  part  of  the  General 
Staff  of  the  Army. 

20.  There  have  been  no  military  air  policy  in  existence  from  the  official  birth 
of  aviation  in  the  United  States  in  1908  up  to  May  29,  1919,  when  the  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Army  officially  announced  before  the  House  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee that : 

"  The  Air  Service  is  a  gi-eat  big  arm,  a  fourth  arm  of  equal  importance  with 
the  other  branches  of  the  service,  and  we  propose  to  build  that  up  if  we  can." 

And  the  above  quoted  policy  is  already  a  dead  issue  as  the  result  of  the  more 
recent  statement  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  when  he  Informed  the  Senate  Military 
Subcommittee  on  August  8, 1919,  that  the : 

"  •  ♦  ♦  War  Plans  Division  does  not  believe  that  special  consideration 
should  be  accorded  to  the  service  in  making  a  reapportionment  at  the  expense 
jot  the  other  arms." 

21.  The  General  Staff  of  the  Army  is  the  policy-making  body  of  the  Army,  and, 
either  through  lack  of  vision,  lack  of  practical  knowledge,  or  deliberate  Intention 
to  subordinate  the  Air  Service  needs  to  the  needs  of  the  other  combat  arms,  it 
has  utterly  failed  to  appreciate  the  full  military  value  of  this  new  military 
weapon,  and.  In  my  opinion,  has  utterly  failed  to  accord  it  its  Just  place  in  our 
military  family. 

The  Greneral  Staff  of  the  Army  should  have  appreciated  10  years  ago  the  fact 
that  the  aeroplane  was  a  thousand  years  behind  the  development  of  all  other 
military  weapons,  and  that  in  order  to  bring  it  up  to  the  same  state  of  develop- 
ment with  existing  military  weapons  the  Air  Service  would  have  to  be  given 
•every  encouragement  and  every  possible  precedence  over  other  branches  of  the 
service  In  order  that  it  might  take  its  proper  place  in  line  with  the  other  com- 
bat services. 
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22.  If  during  the  period  between  1908  and  1916  the  Air  Service  of  the  Army 
had  had  the  fullest  sympathy  and  assistance  from  the  General  Staff  of  the  Army, 
and  had  occasionally  been  given  special  preference,  strictly  from  the  viewpoint 
of  its  military  value,  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  United  States 
Army,  would  have  had  an  Air  Service  at  the  outbreak  of  war,  April  6,  1917, 
at  least  as  efficient  as  the  Air  Service  of  either  England  or  France  at  the  time 
they  entered  the  war. 

23.  The  operation  of  the  Air  Service  of  the  Army  ever  since  its  birth  has 
involved  duties  approximately  90  per  cent  of  which  are  technical,  mechanical, 
and  industrial,  and  only  10  per  cent  of  which  can  be  classed  as  strictly  military. 
This  classification  of  duties  will  always  remain  the  same  in  the  years  to  come. 
Is  It  thought  conceivable  that  by  the  subordination  of  the  practical  flying  officers, 
as  now  contemplated  In  the  proposed  bill  (S.  2715),  that  this  90  per  cent  of  Air 
Service  duty  can  be  effectively  or  intelligently  governed  by  a  General  Staff 
Inexperienced  and  totally  ignorant  of  the  practical,  technical,  mechanical,  and 
industrial  problems  which  have  heretofore  been  borne  almost  entirely  by  the 
practical  flying  officer? 

Is  It  conceivable  that  the  Inexperienced  colonels,  lieutenant  colonels,  and 
majors  (191  in  all)  who,  under  the  terms  of  the  propose<l  bill  (S.  2715),  must 
be  detailed  to  the  Air  Service  and  upon  whom  will  fall  the  brunt  of  organiza- 
tion and  development,  can  effectively  and  intelligently  solve  the  innumerable 
technical,  mechanical,  and  Industrial  problems  involved? 

Such  a  prospect  for  the  future  of  militiiry  aviation  is  inconceivable,  and  I 
can  not  believe  that  any  sane  business  man  with  an  ounce  of  intelligence 
would  listen  to  such  a  proposition  for  a  minute. 

24.  There  is  Just  one  way  to  acquire  a  thorough  working  knowledge  of 
aviation  and  its  problems,  and  that  is  to  Htc,  eat,  and  sleep  with  it,  day  in 
and  day  oiit.  You  can  not  learn  the  aviation  trade  by  a  correspondence  school 
eourse  or  by. stuffing  your  brain  full  of  theoretical  knowledge. 

To  illustrate  this  fact,  let  me  relate  my  first  lesson  received  from  the  late 
Wilbur  Wright,  when  the  Wright  brothers  were  demonstrating  their  machine 
at  Fort  Myer,  Va.,  over  10  years  ago.  I  was  one  of  the  three  officers  originally 
selected  to  receive  instruction  on  the  first  machine  purchased  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  had  been  cramming  my  head  full  of  theory  from  a  lot  of  books.  I 
continually  pestered  the  Wright  brothers  with  theoretical  questions,  until 
<me  day  Wilbur  Wright  asked  me  what  I  had  been  reading.  I  told  him  every- 
thing I  could  lay  my  hands  on  in  connection  with  aviation.  He  turned  and 
pointed  to  the  aeroplane  and  said.  "  Throw  your  books  away  and  go  and  get 
your  hands  dirty  on  that  machine." 

A  General  Staff  officer  or  any  other  officer  can  not  intelligently  organize, 
maintain,  or  operate  an  efficient  Air  Service  unless  he  thoroughly  knows  the 
practical  side  of  the  technical,  mechanical,  and  industrial  problems  involved, 
and  in  making  this  statement  I  want  to  say  that  it  is  based  on  11  years  of 
practical  experience  in  every  pbase  of  aviation  organization  and  development, 
ndlltary,  technical,  mechanical,  and  industrial. 

25.  During  my  years  of  service  on  aviation  work  I  have  heard  many  high  rank- 
ing officers  of  the  Army  frequently  refer  to  aviators  as  being  "  temperamental 
as  prima  donnas,"  "  too  young  for  their  rank,"  *'  lacking  in  discipline,"  etc.  I 
have  always  resented  these  remarks,  and  always  will.  In  connection  with 
these  remarks  I  want  to  bring  forcibly  to  the  attention  of  every  officer  con- 
femed  in  the  making  of  Air  Service  policies  the  following  most  vital  fact, 
vhich  is,  in  my  opinion,  not  given  its  due  consideration,  and  that  Is  this :  The 
military  aviator  in  time  of  peace  is  constantly  performing  his  duty  under  the 
threat  of  death,  if  he  makes  a  mistake  in  the  operation  of  his  machine.  No 
other  branch  of  tlie  military  service  in  time  of  peace  is  required  to  operate 
nnder  such  conditions. 

The  natural  law  of  "  self-preservation  "  is  still  In  existence,  and  when  laws, 
rules,  or  regulations  are  proposed  which,  on  their  face,  clearly  show  that 
ttieir  effect  will  be  to  reduce  the  working  efficiency  of  the  Air  Service  per- 
sonnel, with  a  resultant  Increase  of  danger  to  the  life  and  limb  of  the  aviator, 
the  aviator  is  going  to  protest,  and  protest  most  vigorously. 

28.  There  have  been  several  upheavals  In  the  Air  Service  In  the  past  solely 
on  account  of  this  same  disregard  for  the  life  of  the  aviator,  and  you  may 
res*  assured  that  there  will  be  future  upheavals  and  protests  whenever  the 
aviator  feels  that  due  and  serious  consideration  has  not  been  given  to  laws, 
roles,  or  regulations  designed  to  govern  his  dally  li'e  and  his  service. 
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Flying  Is  not  a  theory  to  those  of  us  who  In  the  early  days  of  aviation 
tnistcHl  to  God  and  hoped  that  we  would  always  land  right  side  up. 

Flying  is  not  a  theory  to  those  of  us  who,  with  the  Mexican  punitive  expe- 
dition in  1916,  flew  In  rain,  hall,  and  snow;  and  on  account  of  inferior  types 
of  aeroplanes  actually  had  to  fly  with  Inadequate  clothing  in  order  to  carry 
gasoline  sufl[iclent  to  reach  our  objectives  and  return  safely.  ^ 

Flying  is  or  was  no  theory  to  the  pilot  In  France,  shot  down  by  the  Hun  Just  ^ 
because  his  machine  was  inferior  to  that  of  the  enemy  or  because  his  machine 
gun  was  defective.    Nor  was  flying  a  theory  to  the  pilot  In  France  shot  down  in 
flames  because  of  the  lack  of  a  **  protected  '*  gasoline  tank. 

Tiiese  little  items  of  the  day's  work  of  a  pilot  are  not  theories,  but  cold» 
merciless,  and  deadly  facts,  and  they  are  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  the  avi- 
ator Is  Inclined  to  question  the  policies  formulated  for  the  government  of  his 
dally  life  In  time  of  peace,  especially  If  those  policies  are  liable  to  directly  in- 
crease the  dangers  to  his  life  and  limb. 

27.  After  a  careful  review  of  the  foregoing  facts,  is  it  any  wonder  that 
practical  flying  officers  who  have  been  risking  their  lives  for  the  past  11 
years  In  the  development  and  use  of  this  new  military  weapon  are  so  keenly- 
anxious  to  see  aviation  and  aircraft  development  taken  away  from  the  Army 
and  placed  under  a  separate  control,  where  each  and  every  individual  identified 
with  this  new  art  will  be  able  to  develop  his  entire  time  and  energy  to  Its  full- 
est development  without  further  restrictions?  Is  It  any  wonder  tliat  a  few 
of  us  dare  to  risk  the  charge  of  insubordination  to  our  superior  authority 
and  the  possible  charge  of  conduct  prejudicial  to  good  order  and  military 
discipline  in  order  that  our  cause  may  be  heard? 

I  have  been  in  the  Army  21  years,  and  no  human  being  can  accuse  me  of  a 
single  act  of  insubordination  or  disloyalty  to  my  superiors  during  that  period 
of  time.  If  any  of  my  foregoing  statements  can  be  construed  as  Insubordinate 
or  prejudicial  to  good  order  and  military  discipline,  then  I  am  ready  to  stand 
before  any  military  court  in  the  land  without  fear  or  favor  to  take  my  chances 
of  punlslmient  In  a  cause  which,  in  my  opinion,  will  develop  and  go  ahead  in 
spite  of  every  effort  to  Impede  Its  progress. 

28.  I  have  previously  stnted  that  as  a  result  of  lack  of  policy,  lack  of  vision, 
and  lack  of  practical  knowledge  the  General  Staff,  as  the  governing  and  policy- 
making body  of  the  Army,  has  failed  In  the  past  to  properly  appreciate  the 
military  value  of  Air  Service,  and  thnt  In  view  of  existing  policies  there  seems 
to  be  no  adequate  future  for  the  development  of  aviation  in  the  United  States 
Army.  In  making  this  statement  I  have  taken  Into  full  consideration  the 
probability  that  the  future  control  of  military  policies  will  pass  largely  into 
the  hands  of  men  who  have  acquired  their  experience  in  the  field  during  the 
recent  war.  In  my  opinion,  the  General  Stafl!  of  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  armistice  consisted  of  many  of  the 
most  efllclent  and  most  experienced  officers  the  United  States  Army  has  ever 
produced.  In  so  far  as  their  knowledge  and  ability  In  handling  ground  troops 
was  concerned.  Even  these  men,  as  efficient  and  as  capable  as  thej-  are,  are 
not.  In  my  opinion,  equipped  with  the  necessary  practical  knowledge  of  aviation 
to  form,  from  their  own  knowledge  of  aviation,  an  efficient  and  workable  policy 
for  the  future  development  of  aviation  and  the  aircraft  industry.  If  these 
ofl[lcers,  through  their  lack  of  experience  In  the  practical,  technical,  mechanical, 
and  Industrial  features  of  aviation,  are  unable  of  their  own  knowledge  to  draw 
up  and  operate  a  practical  policy  for  the  future  guidance  of  the  Air  Service, 
then  what  hope  does  there  exist  for  the  future  expansion  of  aviation  along: 
practical  lines?  As  Inte  as  March,  1919,  after  war  had  ceased  on  the  western 
front,  the  General  Staff,  American  Expeditionary  Forces,  drew  up  a  tentative 
policy  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Army.  In  this  policy  It  was  stated  that 
the  Air  Service  was  so  new  and  undeveloped  that  it  would  have  to  be  made  the 
subject  of  future  study,  or  words  to  that  effect. 

When  the  most  experienced  General  Staff  officers  the  American  Army  has 
ever  produced  admit  that  after  nearly  five  years  of  war  they  are  unable  to  ^ 
announce  a  future  policy  for  the  Air  Service,  the  situation,  in  my  opinion^  V 
can  be  considered  mighty  serious,  and,  from  the  practical  aviator's  viewpoint^ 
mighty  hopeless. 

29.  Based  upon  past  experience,  past  performance,  and  upon  the  present 
policy  of  the  General  Staff,  that  the  Interests  of  the  other  combat  arms  will  not 
be  sacrificed  in  the  Interests  of  aviation,  I  see  no  definite  assurance  for  ade> 
quate  future  development  of  military  aviation  in  the  United  States  Army,  if 
such  a  policy  Is  adhered  to. 
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Under  peace  conditions  and  under  the  natural  reaction  from  necessary  war 
extravagance  to  inevitable  peace-time  economy  It  is  absolutely  absurd,  In  my 
opinion,  to  think  that  the  United  States  Army  can  build  up  an  adequate  and 
efficient  Air  Service  unless  some  sacrifices  are  made  on  the  part  of  the  other 
combat  arms  of  the  Military  Establishment. 

30-  The  present  General  Staff  by  its  announcement  of  a  policy  which  pro- 
tects the  other  branches  of  the  Military  Establishment,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
Air  Service,  and  by  their  efforts  through  proposed  legislation  to  effectively 
subordinate  the  Air  Service  to  the  other  branches  of  the  Army  leave  just  one 
loplcal  alternative,  in  my  opinion,  whereby  the  future  development  of  civil, 
commercial,  and  military  aviation  and  aircraft  may  still  survive  and  still  gain 
its  proper  place  in  spite  of  the  reactionary  attitude  of  the  policy-making  body 
of  the  Military  Establishment  of  the  United  States. 

That  alternative  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  creation  of  a  department  of  aero- 
nautics as  an  additional  executive  department  of  the  Government,  wherein  all 
aviation  activities  and  all  aviation  interests  may  be  brought  together  under 
one  responsible  head  and  coordinated,  developed,  and  operated  for  the  benefit 
of  the  entire  country  as  a  whole,  and  not  simply  for  the  benefit  of  the  military 
forces  of  the  Government. 

31.  During  my  11  years  of  service  on  aviation,  I  have  continuously  pleaded 
for  a  fair  and  just  hearing  in  the  case  of  the  military  aviator  versus  the  War  De- 
partment, and  have  always  insisted  to  the  best  of  my  ability  on  having  the 
aviation  problems  presented  to  the  Army  in  their  true  light.  To  show  how 
aviation  Is  not  presented  in  its  true  light  to  the  Army,  let  me  quote  a  tele- 
gram recently  sent  broadcast  throughout  the  Army  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
an  expression  of  military  opinion  on  the  advisability  of  creating  a  Department  of 
Aeronautics.  This  telegram  is  In  the  form  of  a  memorandum  dated  August  21, 
1919,  from  the  Chief  of  the  War  Plans  Division  of  the  General  Staff  to  The  Ad- 
jutant General  of  the  Army,  and  is  quoted  as  follows : 

Memorandum  for  The  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army. 
Subject :  Cabinet  position  of  department  of  aeronautics. 

1.  The  Secretary  of  War  directs  that  a  telegram  in  substance  as  follows  be 
sent  to  officers  as  indicated  in  the  last  paragraph  of  this  memorandum : 

"Bills  have  been  introduced  in  Congress  to  establish  a  department  of  aero- 
nautics as  a  Cabinet  position,  which  shall  have  charge  of  all  matters  pertaining 
to  aeronautics  Including  the  purchase,  manufacture,  maintenance,  and  produc- 
tion of  all  aircraft  for  the  United  States  and  to  perform  all  duties  heretofore 
assigned  to  the  War,  Post  Ofllce,  and  Navy  Departments  in  so  far  as  they  relate 
to  aviation.  It  contemplates  transfer  to  the  aeronautical  Department  all  offi- 
cers, bureaus,  etc.,  heretofore  conducted  under  War,  Navy,  and  Post  Office  De- 
partments, and  provides  In  fact  for  an  independent  fighting  force  coordinate  with 
the  Army  and  Navy,  having  complete  charge  of  training,  discipline,  and  every- 
thing in  connection  with  an  air  force.  In  time  of  war,  and  at  such  other  times  as 
the  President  may  direct,  units  of  aviation  will  be  assigned  to  Army  and  Navy 
for  training  in  time  of  peace  and  for  battle  in  time  of  war,  in  such  numbers  as 
the  President  may  direct,  during  which  period  such  personnel  will  be  under  com- 
plete control  of  the  branch  to  which  assigned.  From  your  experience  In  past 
war  telegraph  your  opinion  as  to  advisability  of  such  new  department  to  Direc- 
tor Air  Service. 

"  Harhis." 

**  2.  The  foregoing  message  is  to  be  sent  to  the  following  officers  now  in  the 
United  States, 
"(a)  Those  who  command  divisions,  corps,  or  armies  in  battle. 
(6)  Chief  of  staff  or  corps  and  armies. 
(c)  Chief  of  Staff  and  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  A.  E.  F. 
id)  Chiefs  of  sections  of  the  General  Staff,  A.  E.  F. 
(e)  Chiefs  of  Air  Service  of  first  and  second  armies,  A.  E.  F. 
"(f)  Chief  of  Air  Service,  A.  B.  F. 
*^<g)  Chief  of  Staff  of  Air  Service,  A.  B.  F. 

"  W.  G.  Haan, 
**  Major  General,  General  Staff, 
"  Director,  W,  P.  D.,  A.  0.  of  S." 

32.  In  quoting  the  foregoing,  I  feel  that  I  am  not  violating  military  discipline 
r  military  ethics  In  submitting  this  memorandum  to  your  commlttt?e  as  it  has 

broadcast  throughout  the  Army  for  the  express  purpose  of  getting  the 
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military  viewpoint,  and  the  results  of  the  circulation  of  the  above  telegram  will 
no  doubt  be  reported  to  your  committee  as  representing  the  best  military  opinion 
available  in  the  United  States. 
A  careful  analysis  of  the  foregoing  memorandum  shows  the  following : 
Paragraph  1 :  "  Bills  have  been  introduced  in  Congress  to  establish  a  depart- 
ment of  aeronautics  as  a  Cabinet  position." 

This  statement  as  worded  is  misleading  and  not  entirely  established  by  fact. 
The  "  bills  "  referred  to  are  no  doubt  the  bills  S.  2693  and  H.  R.  7925,  introduced 
In  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  by  Senator  New  and  Congressman 
Curry,  respectively.  The  bill  H.  R.  7925  probably  fulfills  the  conditions  set 
forth  In  the  above-quoted  words  as  regards  the  creation  of  a  Cabinet  position. 
The  bill  S.  2693,  In  its  present  form,  does  not  create  a  "  Cabinet  position." 

33.  The  foregoing  memorandum,  in  my  opinion,  does  not  present  a  fair  and 
complete  analysis  of  the  aviation  problem.  In  that  it  Is  confined  almost  entirely 
to  the  military  side  of  aviation,  which  is  only  10  per  cent  of  the  entire  aviation 
problem. 

The  foregoing  telegram  sent  broadcast  throughout  the  country  makes  no  men- 
tion of  the  industrial,  technical,  mechanical,  economical,  national,  and  Inter- 
national problems  which  are  involved  and  which  must  be  taken  into  fullest  con- 
sideration before  an  intelligent  answer  can  be  submitted.  No  instruction  Is 
given  to  the  ofllcers  to  whom  this  telegram  Is  sent  to  take  Into  consideration  the 
probability  or  improbability  of  universal  military  training  or  the  probable  effect 
of  the  proposed  league  of  nations  on  the  future  development  of  aircraft.  lo 
other  words,  about  90  per  cent  of  the  aviation  problem  has  been  omitted  from  the 
foregoing*  quoted  telegram,  and  therefore  would  probably  not  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration by  the  oflicers  to  whom  the  foregoing  quoted  telegram  was  sent  A 
clear  and  full  statement  on  the  case  would  have  been  presented  to  these  judges 
If  the  following  had  been  added  to  the  above-quoted  telegram : 

"  In  submitting  your  reply,  take  into  full  consideration  the  needs  for  main- 
taining an  adequate  aircraft  industry  in  the  United  States,  the  technical,  me- 
chanical, and  industrial  problems  involved  in  the  development,  maintenance,  and 
repair  of  aircraft;  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  which  will  result  in  con- 
nection with  overhead  expenses,  by  consolidation  of  all  air  activities  now  beJbig 
carried  on  by  the  Government;  whether  or  not,  in  your  opinion,  aviation  will 
function  with  greater  or  less  efiiclency  in  connection  with  international  com- 
merce. If  consolidated  under  a  central  control,  whether  or  not,  in  your  opinion. 
It  would  function  under  a  central  control,  with  greater  or  less  efficiency  In  con- 
nection with  such  International  problems  as  may  arise  out  of  the  proposed 
league  of  nations;  and  above  all,  take  Into  consideration  the  necessity  for  a 
readjustment  of  the  Military  Establishment  on  account  of  peace-time  economy.*' 

If  the  foregoing  problems  had  been  presented  to  the  Army  at  large  along  with 
the  strictly  military  problem,  I  am  sure  that  the  oflicers  to  whom  the  foregoing: 
telegram  was  sent  would  do  some  mighty  serious  thinking  before  they  dic- 
tated their  replies.  As  these  problems  were  not  presented  to  the  Army  at 
large  I  feel  that  I  can  safely  predict  that  75  per  cent  of  the  answers  received  by 
the  War  Department  will  be  In  opposition  to  the  creation  of  a  department  of 
aeronautics. 

34.  It  will  be  noted  in  the  foregoing  telegram  that  of  all  the  officers  to  whom 
telegrams  were  sent,  only  four  are  Air  Service  oflScers.  Of  these  four,  only  two 
are  flying  officers,  viz,  the  chiefs  of  Air  Service  of  the  first  and  second  armies. 
The  chief  of  the  Air  Service,  American  Expeditionary  Forces,  and  the  chief  of 
staff  of  Air  Service,  American  Expeditionary  Forces,  are  not  flying  officers,  and 
to  my  own  knowledge  have  previously  announced  their  views  as  being  opposed 
to  a  department  of  aeronautics.  In  other  words,  of  approximately  50  oflicers,  to 
whom  this  telegram  has  been  sent,  only  2  of  them  are  practical  flying  officers. 

No  opportunity,  to  my  knowledge,  has  been  offered  to  the  practical  flying  oflS- 
cers  scattered  throughout  the  United  States  on  duty  at  schools,  on  duty  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  various  departments  and  on  active  service  on  the  border, 
to  present  the  practical  flying  officers'  viewpoint.  Only  a  limited  opportunity 
has  been  offered  to  the  practical  flying  ofl[icers  on  duty  in  Washington  to  present 
their  viewpoint.  One  opportunity,  of  which  I  have  personal  knowledge,  was 
offered  on  August  22,  when  approximately  20  flying  officers,  including  myself, 
were  called  before  a  board  of  oflicers,  acting  under  official  orders  from  the  War 
Department.  This  board  was  composed  of  Maj.  G^i.  Haan ;  Maj.  Gen.  Menoher, 
Director  of  Air  Service;  Maj.  Gen.  Coe;  Maj.  Gen.  Snow  (all  Artillery  officers)  ; 
and  Col.  Gorrell,  military  aviator.  Air  Service,  as  recorder. 

In  presenting  the  viewpoint  of  the  practical  fiying  ofiicer,  I  was  limited  to 
approximately  20  minutes,  the  officer  who  followed  me  was  limited  to   ap- 
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proximately  15  minutes.  The  remaining  officers  were  limited  to  approximately 
10  minutes.  All  officers  were  examined  in  approximately  three  and  one-half 
bours.  My  examination  consisted  chiefly  of  the  military  application  of  air* 
craft  to  the  needs  of  the  Army,  and  how  it  would  be  influenced  by  the  creation' 
of  a  department  of  aeronautics.  About  five  minutes*  discussion  was  had  on 
the  industrial,  mechanical,  technical,  economical,  national,  and  internationat 

rroblems  involved. 
No  doubt  this  board  of  officers  had  some  perfectly  good  reason  for  limiting 
the  time  for  the  hearing  of  the  practical  flying  officers'  viewpoint  as  regards 
the  advisability  of  creating  a  separate  department  of  aeronautics,  but  due  to 
this  extremely  limited  opportunity  for  frank  discussion,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
the  practical  flying  officer's  viewpoint  was  not  clearly  and  fully  presented, 
and  I  therefore  feel  Justified  in  taking  this  opportunity  to  cover  it  in  detail. 

35.  In  connection  with  the  economical  advantages  or  disadvantages  which 
will  result  if  n  combined  department  of  aeronautics  is  created,  it  has  been 
said  that  there  will  be  increased  overhead  expenses  if  such  a  department  is 
created.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  such  a  statement  can  not  be  substantiated 
by  fact.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  items  upon  which  overhead  expenses  can  be 
rwlnced  hy  the  consolidation  of  all  aircraft  activities  under  one  responsible  head 

•or  control. 

(a)  Consolidation  of  Army  and  Navy  lighter- than-alr  (balloon)  coast  de- 
fen.se  stations.  Present  Army  and  Navy  planes  contemplate  12  stations  for 
tlie  Army  and  14  stations  for  the  Navy. 

(5)  Consolidation  of  aviation  (heavier-than-air)  stations.  In  this  respect 
you  have  a  typical  example  of  unnecessary  overhead  right  here  at  your  door. 
Tlie  Army  has  a  station  at  Boiling  field,  the  Navy  has  their  own  station  in 
another  part  of  the  same  field.  Both  of  these  stations  could  be  efficiently 
consolidated  and  operated  with  one  commanding  officer  and  staff,  Instead  of 
rvro  as  is  done  at  present.  Duplication  of  this  character  also  exists  at  San. 
THego  and  at  Langley  field,  Virginia. 

(c)  Consolidation  of  preliminary  training  and  training  stations,  thus  doing 
away  with  existing  duplication  and  unnecessary  overhead  In  Instruction,  ex- 
ecutive, and  administrative  staffs,  and  salvage  and  repair  facilities. 

Id)  Adoption  of  a  standard  uniform  and  personal  equipment  for  officers 
and  men,  instead  of  the  different  types  of  uniforms  and  equipment  now  pro^ 
Tided. 

(c)  Consolidation  of  research  and  technical  development  of  all  types  of 
aircraft  under  one  control,  this  obtaining  maximum  coordination  of  effort  and: 
knowledge  as  well  as  reducing  overhead  expense  in  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  separate  exi)erimental  laboratories  and  experimental  stations. 

(/)  Consolidation  of  supply  and  disbursing,  thus  reducing  overhead  in  per- 
sonnel charged  with  the  purchase  of  supplies  and  equipment. 

Iff)  Consolidation  of  all  appropriations  within  one  department  for  presenta- 
tion to  Congress.  An  advantage  which  in  my  opinion  needs  no  defense  in  view 
of  the  prevailing  sentiment  and  need  for  the  establishment  of  a  "  budget  system."" 

The  foregoing  items  represent  a  most  substantial  saving  in  expense  to  the 
Government,  and.  In  view  of  the  absolute  necessity  for  economy  as  a  result  of 
the  recent  war,  they  should  be  given  great  weight  in  arriving  at  a  decision  in 
the  aviation  problem. 

36.  With  reference  to  the  supply  of  aircraft,  it  Is  not  known  whether  It  Is 
contemplated  that  the  purchase  of  aeroplanes,  airships,  etc.,  shall  be  a  function 
of  the  proi)08ed  central  supply  bureau  now  advocated  by  the  War  Department. 
If  this  is  contemplated,  the  following  remarks  apply : 

A  central  supply  bureau  for  the  Army  is  perfectly  feasible  for  all  branches 
of  the  service  whose  equipment  has  become  so  nearly  standardized  that  the 
average  man  has  a  well-formed  idea  as  to  the  quality  and  quantity  needed. 

This  does  not  hold  true  with  reference  to  aeroplanes  and  aircraft  equipment. 
The  development  and  production  of  aircraft  materials  is  constantly  undergoing 
swift  changes,  and  it  is  absolutely  Imperative  that  the  branches  devoted  to 

•  "Research — Supply  and  use"  be  under  one  control  If  efficient  results  can  be 
obtained.  If  you  concentrate  the  supply  of  aircraft  material  under  any  other 
bureau  than  the  Air  Service  Itself,  you  will  Instantly  revert  to  the  condition 
which  existed  during  the  war,  where  the  engineers  of  the  Production  Division 
coastantly  disagreed  with  the  engineers  of  the  Aeronautic  Division,  who  rep- 
resented the  practical  flying  man.  This  disagreement  you  will  remember 
resulted  In  our  not  receiving  one  single  American  flghting  aeroplane  in  Europe- 
during  the  entire  war. 
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The  ultimate  acid  test  of  aeronautical  equipment  is  given  in  the  field  by 
the  practical  flying  officers,  and  if  you  place  supply  and  production  of  aero- 
nautical equipment  in  a  department  which  has  power  to  override  the  practl- 
<*al  $u^{;i'Stions  and  reconmieudations  initiated  by  experienced  flying  officers, 
you  are  going  to  sftart  trouble.  Remember  that  the  flying  officer  is  staking  his 
life  on  the  equipment  furnished  him,  and  unless  that  equipment  is  right  he  is 
going  to  protest  most  forcibly.  If  you  place  the  supply  of  arenautlcal  equipment 
under  the  control  and  direction  of  a  bureau,  which  will  handle  every  conceivable 
article  under  the  sun,  from  beans  to  automobiles,  what  special  attention  do  you 
expect  will  be  given  to  the  fostering  of  aeronautical  development?  The  aero- 
nautical department  of  this  huge  United  States  Army  department  store  would 
very  quickly  land  down  in  the  basement  and  would  be  ranked  of  the  same  level 
with  the  mechanical-toy  department  instead  of  being,  given  its  rightful  place 
alongside  of  the  fighting  branches  of  the  Military  Establishment.  Where  would 
this  enormous  supply  bureau  get  its  trained  men  to  solve  the  intricate,  techni- 
<:al,  mechanical,  and  industrial  problems  which  arise  daily  in  connection  w^ith 
the  roseareh,  supply,  and  use  of  aircraft?  Dill  they  take  them  from  the  trained 
men  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  ar  will  they  go  out  into  civil  life  and  bring 
them  in  to  carry  on  this  work?  Wherever  they  get  them,  the  Army  and  Navy 
would  still  be  required  to  m:iint:iln  and  operate  complete  supply  departments 
of  their  own  on  account  of  the  intimate  relations  necessary  between  the  man 
who  operates  an  aeroplane  or  airship  and  the  man  who  buys  them.  And  in  be- 
tween these  two  stands  the  man  who  is  devoting  his  entire  time  to  the  study 
of  research  and  do>'elopment.  You  can  not  get  efficiency  if  you  separate  any  one 
of  these  three  nien.  Therefore,  so  long  as  aircraft  material  continues  to  make 
such  rapid  changes  in  its  development,  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  place 
the  supi)ly  of  aircraft  material  under  the  control  of  a  department  which  at  the 
best  could  not  devote  a  small  fraction  of  its  time  to  this  most  important  service. 

37.  It  lias  been  suggested  that  the  foregoing  might  be  a  compromise  solution 
to  the  present  aviation  i)roblem  whereby  all  matters  relating  to  production, 
supply,  and  research  are  placed  under  one  central  agency,  leaving  the  Army  and 
Navy  services  to  remain  as  at  present.  This  compromise  will  not  make  for 
efTioiiiicy.  Such  an  organization  existed  in  the  Army  Air  Service  at  home  dur- 
ing the  war  and  it  failed.  That  failure  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  practical 
flying  engineer  officers  who  representee!  the  men  who  were  required  to  fly  the 
machine  could  not  agree  with  the  <»nginer  officers  in  the  supply  and  pro<luction 
departments.  You  can  not  separate  supply,  research,  and  use  of  aircraft  and 
get  efficient  results. 

The  department  which  buys  aeroplanes  fJiust  depend  upon  the  practical  en- 
gineers in  the  research  department  for  technical  advice  and  assistance  in  the 
preparation  of  plans,  specifications,  tests,  and  ius|)ectious.  Both  the  supply  and 
research  departments  must  depend  upon  the  practical  flying  officers  in  the  field 
who  use  the  aeroplane  in  service  for  advice  and  assistance  in  the  serviceability 
and  Improvement  of  the  aeroplane.  The  man  who  uses  the  aeroplane  in  service 
is  the  final  judge  as  to  the  fitness  of  aircraft  for  field  service.  He  also  Is  the 
man  who  stakes  his  life  against  the  equipment  furnished  him  by  the  supply  and 
research  departments.  This  fact  is  frequently  lost  sight  of  by  the  supply  de- 
partment t».spocially,  and  when  the  supply  dei>artment  acts  on  its  own  initiative, 
as  it  has  frequently  done  in  tlie  past,  without  having  fuly  consulted  the  research 
department  or  the  men  who  u.se  the  aeroplane  in  actual  service,  trouble  starts 
Immediately,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  trouble  is  started  by  the  man  in  the  field  w^ho 
objects  to  anyone  playing  with  his  life,  and  will  not  tolerate  mistakes  on  the 
part  of  the  men  who  incur  no  risk  to  life  and  limb. 

There  is  only  one  way  in  which  complete  coordination  of  supply,  research,  and 
use  can  be  efficiently  obtaineil,  and  that  is  by  their  consolidation  under  one 
central  control  where  if  a  disagreement  arises  between  either  of  the  three  de- 
partments concerned  a  decision  can  be  immediately  rendereil  which  will  be 
l)in(ling  on  all  departments. 

38.  It  has  been  stated  before  the  Senate  Military  Subcommittee  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  tlie  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  and  by  other  high  ranking  officers 
of  the  Army,  that  full  military  efficiency  can  not  be  secured  between  ground 
trooi)s  and  air  troops  unless  the  air  troops  train  and  operate  at  aU  times  and 
under  all  conditions  strictly  under  the  military  control  of  the  Army  commander, 
or  words  to  that  effect  Statements  such  as  the  above  in  so  far  as  they  apply  to 
the  United  States  Army  are  based  purely  upon  theory  and  can  not  be  sub- 
stantiated by  any  facts  within  my  knowledge  and  practical  experience  since  the 
birth  of  aviation  in  the  United  States  Army.    As  previou.sly  stated  in  paragraph 
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19  of  this  paper  the  entire  development  of  aviation  and  its  practical  application 
tQ  training  and  operations  with  our  Army  during  the  past  10  years  of  pt'ace  and 
war  has  been  developed  and  applied  by  practical  flying  officers  and  not  by 
General  Staff  officers  or  by  Army,  corps,  or  division  commanders  in  the  field. 
This  being  a  fact,  it  should  be  perfectly  evident  that  the  great  number  of  trained 
and  exiK?riencod  personnel  now  available  in  the  United  States  both  in  and  out 

•  of  the  service  are  fully  competent  to  continue  the  future  efficient  military  and 
noomilitary  development  and  operation  of  aircraft  along  practical  and  efficient 
military  lines. 

39.  Full  military  efficiency  depends  uiwn  one  most  vital  factor  which  has  been 
consfiifuous  by  its  absence  in  regards  to  Air  Service  work  with  the  Army  during 
the  iwst  10  years,  and  that  factor  is  called  "  teamwork."  I-.et  me  state  most 
frankly  that  up  to  the  present  date  there  has  been  an  almost  complete  lack  of 
teamwork  between  the  air  man  and  the  Army,  due  entirely  to  the  fact  that 
Army  officers  as  a  class  are  utterly  ignorant  of  90  per  cent  of  the  air  man's 
{troblenis.  This  utter  ignorance,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  higher  ranking 
Army  officers  fre<iiiontly  found  expression  during  our  service  in  France,  in  the 
ii»:»uiug  of  orders  which  in  a  number  of  cases  absolutely  failed  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  limitations  in  tlie  use  of  the  aeroplane.  In  other  words,  the  air 
nian  was  often  not  consulted  as  to  whether  he  was  capable  of  carrying  out  hia 
orders,  but  was  often  ordered  to  carry  out  his  mission  regardless  of  the  possible 
mechanical  or  other  technical  obstacles  in  the  way.  The  air  man  knows  what 
he  can  do  and  what  he  can  not  do,  and  in  many  instances,  especially  during  the 
recent  hostilities  in  France,  the  air  man  endeavored  to  inform  his  superiors  (not 
in  the  Air  Service)  as  to  the  limitations  of  his  equipment,  with  a  result  that  the 
hicxperienced  superior  usually  damned  the  aeroplane  and  the  Air  Service  man, 
and  in  so  doing  not  only  failed  to  make  full  military  use  of  the  Air  Service  but 
also  utterly  defeated  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Air  Service  to  secure  intelli- 
jTent  and  helpful  teamwork. 

40.  In  further  connection  with  teamwork  between  the  air  man  and  the  Army 
one  very  important  fact  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Army,  and  that 
fe  the  fact  that  the  Air  Service  to-day  contains  a  great  many  trained  military 
men  with  from  10  to  20  years'  military  service,  and  I  contend  that  these  men 
with  their  combined  military  and  air  knowledge  and  experience  are  more  com- 
petent to  visualize  and  solve  the  air  needs  of  the  Army  than  the  Army  itself. 
These  experienced  ndlitary  air  men  have  spent  years  in  hopeless  effort  trying 
to  get  the  Army  to  cooperate  with  the  Air  Service,  and  as  a  result  of  these  past 
failures  I  can  only  see  one  way  to  get  efficient  teamwork,  and  that  is  through 
the  establishment  of  an  agency  independent  of  Army  control  with  suflicient 
power  and  authority  to  compel  teamwork  if  necessary.  The  commander  in 
chief  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  on  frequent  occasions  in  discussing 
the  American  Air  Service  development  in  France  said  that  what  he  wanted  from 
the  Air  Service  was  **  results,"  and  results  are  what  the  United  States  Army  of 
the  future  has  a  right  to  demand  and  to  expect. 

The  United  States  Army  will  get  results  from  the  Air  Service  if  the  Air  Service 
Is  given  an  opportunity  to  develop  under  the  guidance  of  practical  experienc»e 
Instead  of  theory.  A  fair,  just,  willing,  and  sympathetic  opportunity  for  the 
Air  Service  to  produce  results  has  never  been  evidenced  from  my  experience  of 
the  past  11  years,  and  I  doubt  whether  results  can  be  obtained  in  the  next  10 
years  if  the  Air  Service  Is  required  to  continue  its  struggle  for  existence  under 
Army  control. 

41.  Intelligent  and  sympatlietic  "  teamwork  "  of  all  elements  in  a  military 
machine  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  success  of  military  operations.  Let  me 
illustrate  a  condition  of  affairs  which  arose  in  Europe  during  the  recent  war 
which  fully  illustrates  the  inefficiency  and  difficulty  of  efficient  teamwork  be- 
tween the  Army  and  Navy  under  the  present  aviation  system  in  the  United 
^tateB.    This  condition  of  affairs  referred  to  is  fully  set  forth  in  the  following 

Hcial  cablegram  sent  and  received  by  the  Chief  of  Air  Service,  American 
zpcditionary  Forces,  during  April  and  May,  1918.  These  cablegrams  have  spe- 
lal  reference  to  the  acute  military  situation  as  it  existed  in  Europe  imme- 
Liately  after  the  start  of  the  big  enemy  offensive  in  March,  1918.  They 
[KcSally  illustrate  the  lack  of  teamwork  between  the  Army  and  Navy  Air 
ervlces  in  securing  Liberty  engines.  And  they  also  show  how  disastrous  this 
ek  of  teamwork  would  have  been  if  prompt  steps  had  not  been  taken  to  meet 
e  situatloiL 
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Cable  No.  1039  received  by  commander  in  chief,  A.  E.  F. 

April  5,  1918. 

No.  1039-R.    April  4.  1918.    Confidential. 

Paragraph  1.  It  is  at  present  estimated  that  production  of  Lil>erty  engines 
up  to  June  30  will  amount  to  3,256,  including  those  already  delivered.  Of  this 
amount,  734  have  been  allotted  to  Navy,  leaving  2,522  to  be  divided  between  the 
Army  Aviation  Service,  British,  French,  Italian,  and  Ordnance  Department  for  ^m 
Tanks.  It  Is  estimated  that  probable  production  of  combat  planes  requiring  ^P 
Liberty  engines  up  to  June  30  will  amount  to  1,439,  Including  525  BrlstoJ 
fighters,  904  De  Havlland  4's,  10  Hand  ley  Pages.  To  equip  these  planes  will 
require  2,174  Liberty  engines. 

No.  1039-R.    Paragraph  1,  subparagraph  A. 

Great  Britain  has  requested  980  engines;  France,  6  engines;  Italy,  5  engines; 
Ordnance  Department  for  Tanks,  600  engines,  to  be  delivered  at  the  factory 
prior  to  June  30.  Total  requirements,  3,665;  total  shortage,  1,143.  French  and 
Italian  representatives  here  state  they  will  make  additional  request  for  Liberty 
engines  as  soon  as  tests  now  being  made  in  France  are  completed.  British 
representatives  state  that  if  a  total  allotment  of  980  engines  be  given  them 
they  can  probably  furnish  certain  fully  equipped  machines  for  our  squadrons 
in  France.  Request  that  you  advise  us  what  allocation  we  should  make  of 
available  engines  between  our  Allies,  Ordnance  Department  for  Tanks,  and 
United  States  Air  Service.  Cable  your  decision  without  delay.  In  the  event 
that  our  output  of  planes  Is  limited  by  shortage  of  engines,  we  will  take  action 
looking  to  redistribution  of  raw  materials  between  ourselves  and  Allies. 

42.  With  reference  to  the  cablegram  quoted  In  the  foregoing  paragraph,  it 
will  be  noted  that  the  United  States  Navy  had  at  this  time— April,  1918 — 
been  allotted  734  Liberty  engines,  whereas  no  allocation  had  been  made  to  the 
Army  or  to  the  Allies. 

In  answer  to  the  foregoing  quoted  cablegram  the  following  cablegrgam  was 
drafted  by  the  Chief  of  Air  Service,  A.  E.  F.,  and  for\varded  by  the  commander 
In  chief,  A.  E.  F. 

No.  904-S.    April  12,  1918.    Confidential. 

For  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  Chief  Signal  Officer. 

With  reference  to  paragraph  lA  your  cablegram  1039.  In  order  to  hold  the 
supremacy  of  the  air  on  the  western  front,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
United  States  keep  France,  England,  and  Italy  fully  provided  with  raw,  semi- 
finished, and  finished  aircraft  materials,  even  at  the  expense  of  temporarily 
delaying  the  United  States  Army  and  Navy  air  programs.  The  allotment  of  734 
Liberty  engines  to  our  Navy  Is  not  understood,  in  view  of  the  present  critical 
needs  of  the  English  and  French  land  services.  England,  owing  to  her  trust  in 
the  American  allotment  of  Liberty  motors,  has  allotted  her  Eagle  Rolls-Royce 
output  to  big  American  flying  boats  for  antisubmarine  work,  and  so  it  is  de- 
pendent on  America  for  a  large  proportion  of  her  Army's  long  reconnaissance 
and  bombing  aeroplanes.  England's  request  for  980  engines  should  therefore 
be  given  full  priority,  and  that  850  be  dispatched  to  England  before  June  30. 
The  allotment  of  Liberty  engines  for  tanks  is  not  approve*!  at  the  present 
time  for  the  same  reasons.  The  allotment  of  2,174  Liberty  engines  for  an  esti- 
mated production  of  1,439  aeroplanes  is  constdered  exces.<«lve  in  view  of  the 
present  critical  needs  of  the  French  and  English  air  services.  Recommend  that 
the  requests  of  England,  France,  and  Italy,  as  outlined  in  subparagraph  A  of 
your  cablegram  1039  be  given  priority  over  all  other  needs.  Request  reasons 
for  priority  of  deliveries  of  Liberty  engines  to  Navy  and  Ordnance  Department 
over  Army  Air  Ser\'lce  allocation  of  Liberty  engines.  Request  information 
regarding  the  suitability  of  the  Bristol  fighter  equipped  with  Lllwrty  engine. 
Recent  Information  here  regarding  the  suitability  of  Bristol  fighter  equipped 
with  Liberty  Is  not  satisfactory.  Reference  redistribution  of  raw  materials 
between  ourselves  and  Allies,  this  should  be  done  regardless  of  our  own  needs 
for  the  next  three  months  in  order  that  England,  France,  and  Italy  may  be 
kept  fully  supplied  until  our  aircraft  production  capacity  In  the  United  States 
is  sufficiont  to  take  care  of  our  own  needs  without  Imperiling  the  air  activities  ^ 
of  our  Allies.  Above  conclusions  based  on  necessity  of  meeting  present  activi-  m 
ties  of  our  Allies.  Above  conclusions  based  upon  neces.slty  of  meeting  present 
emergency  on  western  front. 

Pershing. 

43.  The  cablegram  quoted  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  fully  sets  forth  the 
critical  air  situation  as  It  existed  on  the  western  front  during  the  big  offensive 
of  the  Germans  in  the  spring  of  1918. 


Vben 
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The  foregoing  cablegram  was  answered  by  the  following  cablegrams  from 
the  War  Department: 

Na  1101-R.     April  13,  1918. 

Paragraph  1. 

With  reference  to  your  904.  British  representative  here  has  been  notified 
that  they  have  been  allotted,  and  we  will  deliver  to  them  980  Liberty  engines 

United  States  factories  prior  to  June  30.  Have  notified  Ordnance  Depart- 
t  that  we  will  not  deliver  them  the  500  engines  required  prloi^to  June  30. 
Our  total  estimated  output  to  that  date  Is  still  3,256;  734  have  been  allotted 
to  Navy,  making  total  allotted  1,714,  and  leaving  1,542  available  for  French, 
Italian,  and  United  States  Air  Service.  French  and  Italian  representatives 
here  have  notified  us  Informally  that  they  will  make  a  request  for  engines 
after  certain  tests  now  going  forward  have  been  completed.  Their-  de- 
sire will  be  to  have  the  earliest  possible  deliveries.  If  they  should 
be  allotted  a  portion  of  the  1,542  available,  we  should  like  to  have  advice 
of  It  at  once.  We  will  arrange  distribution  of  spruce  and  dopes  accordingly^ 
we  will  then  continue  the  manufacturing  output  of  planes  as  far  as  available 
spmce  will  permit  and  store  them  awaiting  supply  of  Liberty  motors  and 
dopes.  Request  that  you  confer  with  French  and  Italian  and  If  possible,  cable 
us  your  recommendation  as  to  the  numbers  to  be  allocated  to  them.  We  will 
meet  your  vrlshes,  but  wish  to  inconvenience  our  factories  as  little  as  may 
be  in  order  that  ultimate  ouput  may  not  be  seriously  Jeopardized.  Answering 
requests  for  Information  in  regard  to  suitability  of  Bristol  fighter  equipped 
with  Liberty  engines,  preliminary  testa  have  Just  been  started  and  will  con- 
tinue regularly.  Tests  made  so  far  cast  some  doubt  upon  Its  quick  maneuver- 
ing abilities.  Judgment  should  be  withheld  until  tests  have  gone  considerably 
fdither.    Will  report  progress  and  advise  you  as  to  ultimate  results  shovni. 

McCain. 

It  will  be  noted  In  the  foregoing  cablegram  that  the  allocation  of  734 
Liberty  engines  to  the  United  States  Navy  had  not  been  changed,  and  that 
our  request  for  information  as  to  rea$K)ns  for  this  allocation  to  the  United 
States  Navy  and  priority  of  United  States  Navy  over  the  Army,  as  set  forth' 
in  our  cablegram  No.  904-S,  dated  April  12,  1918  Jiad  not  been  answered. 

44.  In  view  of  our  own  critical  needs  and  the  critical  nee<ls  of  France  and 
Italy  another  cablegram  was  sent  on  this  same  subject  as  follows : 

No.  1043-S.     May  3,  1918. 

Paragraph  1. 

For  Chief  of  Staff,  attention  is  Invited  to  your  cable  1039,  paragraph  1,  and 
mbparagraph  A,  which  indicated  that  United  States  Navy  Air  Service  Is  receiv- 
ing a  separate  and  distinct  priority  In  airplane  engines  over  our  own  Air 
Service  and  that  of  Allies.  My  Cable  904  requested  the  reasons  for  this,  but  no 
reply  has  been  received.  Information  indicates  that  United  States  Naval  Air 
Service  In  France  is  planning  a  separate  bombing  offensive  against  the  enemy 
sabnuirine  bases  In  which  they  expect  to  use  land  types  of  airplanes  and  oper- 
ate from  land  bases  on  the  Western  front,  als6  that  the  types  of  airplanes  and 
engines  to  be  used  here  by  U.  S.  Navy  will  be  supplied  from  the  United  States 
and  are  the  same  t3T)es  which  the  Air  Service  A.  K.  F.  seriously  needs  as  soon 
as  they  can  be  supplied.  Present  military  emergencies  demand  that  the  Air 
Services  of  the  Allied  Annies  be  given  all  priority  In  advance  of  the  Air  Service 
of  the  Allied  Navies.  The  air  supremacy  of  the  Allies  on  the  Western  front  Is 
only  held  by  a  narrow  margin  at  the  present  due  to  great  wastage  of  material 
during  the  present  offensive.  This  wastage  must  be  met  as  long  as  the  present 
offfflisive  continues  and  during  this  year's  crisis.  Recommend  that  least  possible 
number  of  airplanes  and  engines  be  diverted  to  any  service  other  than  to  main- 
tain and  build  up  the  Allied  Army  Services,  Including  our  own.  Urgently  request 
you  Impress  this  view  on  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  and  thnt  I  be  In- 
formed of  their  final  decision.  Airplanes  and  engines  now  being  built  in  the 
United  States  must  be  distributed  to  the  Allie<l  Army  Air  Service,  Including 
our  own,  as  they  may  determine  the  outcome  of  the  sunnner's  campaign. 

Pebshino. 


45.  The  cablegram  quoted  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  was  answered  on  May  9, 
1^8,  as  follows: 

No.  1275-R.    May  9,  1918. 

Paragraph  1. 

Your  1<N3,  paragraph  1  and  lA,  and  our  1224,  In  accordiince  with  dispatches 
from  Admiral  Sims  to  Navy  Department,  priority  to  United  States  Navy  Air 
Serrlce  for  aviation  materials  necessary  to  equip  and  arm  seaplane  bases  was 
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approved  by  War  Department  November  14,  1917.  On  March  17,  1918,  War 
Department  approved  request  of  Navy  Department  that  80  two-seater  pursuit 
planes  be  delivered  to  Navy  on  or  about  May  15  to  be  used  in  bombing  operations. 
On  May  2  War  Department  acceded  to  request  of  Navy  that  this  number  be 
raised  to  155,  but  deliveries  distributed  over  longer  period.  On  April  10  War 
Department  concurred  with  Navy  Department  that  operations  against  sub- 
marines in  their  bases  was  purely  naval  work.     Seven  hundred  and  thirty -four 

Liberty  encipes  have  been  allocated  to  Navy  for  delivery  prior  to  July  1.    NqM 
allocations  nave  been  made  after  that  date.     Navy  Department  for  the  last  year^ 
has  left  matter  of  engine  production  entirely  In  the  hands  of  the  War  Depart-    • 
ment  and  is  in  this  respect  wholly  dependent  for  the  operations  of  their  Aviation 
Service.     War  Department,  May  7,  carefully  reviewed  entire  mutter  In  view  of 
your  cables  and  has  decided  that  no  change  can  be  made  at  present  in  priority 
decision.     With  reference  to  IB,  your  1043,  matter  will  be  given  consideration 
41  nd  results  cabled. 

This  last  cablegram  effectively  stopped  all  further  discussion  on  our  part  as 
to  the  reasons  why  the  United  States  Navy  was  given  priority  over  the  United 
States  Army  and  our  Allies  in  the  allocation  of  Liberty  engines. 

4G.  The  policies  as  outlined  in  the  cablegram  quoted  in  the  foregoing  para- 
graph were  made  entire  y  without  consultation  with  the  combander  in  chief  of 
the  American  Exptnlitionary  Forces  and  without  full  consideraticm  of  the  needs 
or  our  Allies  on  the  western  front.  Giving  the  Ignited  States  Navy  priority  on 
Liberty  engines  was  an  arrangement  that  would  have  had  most  disastrous 
results  on  the  British  air  program  if  we  had  not  Insisted  on  the  British  priority 
being  taken  care  of.  This  same  priority  for  the  Ignited  States  Navy  directly 
effected  the  efficiency  of  the  Air  Service,  American  Expeditionary  Forces,  in 
that  we  had  already  made  tentative  arrangements  with  tlie  French  Government 
to  receive  an  Increased  number  of  aeroplanes  In  exchange  for  Liberty  engines 
and  had  also  arrangt^  to  Install  Liberty  engines  in  French  aeroplanes  which 
were  available  and  which  the  French  cou'd  not  use,  due  to  shortage  of  engines, 

47.  By  reference  to  the  last-quoteti  cablegram  (in  paragraph  45)  (No.  1275-R, 
dated  May  9, 1918),  it  will  be  noted  that  the  War  Department  not  only  allocated 
a  large  number  of  Liberty  engines  to  the  Navy,  but  an  allocation  of  80  two-seater 
planes  for  bombing  operations  had  also  been  made,  with  delivery  about  May  15, 
1918.  This  action  showed  a^so  an  utter  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  priority 
needs  of  the  military  air  forces  as  compared  to  the  naval  air  forces.  Although 
the  number  of  planes  originally  allocatt^  was  not  great,  they  assume  huge  pro- 
portions when  you  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  American  Air  Service 
In  France  during  the  entire  war  was  never  supplied  with  sufficient  planes  to 
meet  tlie  needs  of  the  groimd  troops. 

48.  With  further  reference  to  the  quoted  cablegram  In  paragraph  45,  It  will 
be  noted  that — 

*'  On  April  10  the  War  Department  concurred  with  the  Navy  Department 
that  oiH^rations  against  subnuirines  In  their  ba^os  was  purely  naval  w»»rk," 

About  the  1st  of  May,  1918,  it  was  learned  by  accident  that  the  Navy  Air 
Service  wjis  planning  a  s(^i>arate  bombing  offensive  agJiinst  tbe  enemy  sub- 
marine bases,  that  they  planmd  to  use  land  types  of  planes,  and  «)perate  from 
land  l>ases  on  the  western  front ;  also  that  a  number  of  their  squadrons  would 
be  equipped  with  Americaii  i)l}'nes.  Upon  learning  of  this,  steps  were  imme- 
dijUely  taken  to  inform  the  counnander  in  chief.  American  Expeditionary 
Forces,  (»i  the  Navy  plans.  As  a  result  of  this  information,  the  foregoing  cable- 
gram of  ^lay  3,  191S  (No.  lOiS-S),  which  received  (Jen.  Pershing's  approval, 
was  duty  sent  to  the  War  Department  an<i  we  received  the  final  answer  to  tlie 
whole  situation  when  the  War  Department  cablegram  of  May  9,  1918  (hereto- 
fore quoted),  was  received. 

The  i)lans  for  the  independent  oi>eration  of  Navy  aero  squadrons  of  land- 
tyi)e  n(n-opInnes.  and  from  land  bases  on  the  western  front  in  France,  were 
entirely  contradictory  to  the  policies  of  the  connnamder  in  chief  of  the  Ameri- 
can Kxpeditionary  Forces  in  Europe.  These  Naval  units  ought  normally  to 
have  been  ordered  to  report  to  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  American  Expe- 
ditionary- Forces  for  duty  and  for  assignment  to  such  air  <luties  as  the  existing^ 
ndlitary  conditions  may  have  dictated  instead  of  undertaking  independent V 
o])erations  in  territory  over  which  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  American  Ex- 
peditionary Forces  exercised  control  of  all  American  forces. 

If  the  Army  and  Navy  air  forces  operating  in  Franc*e  had  been  under  one 
head  and  under  one  control  there  would  have  been  complete  cooperation  an  to 
the  operations  and  to  the  allocation  of  Liberty  engines,  and  such  o|)eratious 
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and  allocations  would  have  been  based  upon  the  military  situation  at  the  front, 
in  complete  teamwork  with  the  Allied  land  forces,  instead  of  having  been  based 
on  a  theory  that  air  operations  against  enemy  submarine  bases  were  more 
important  than  licking  the  Hun  on  tlie  western  front. 

49.  Let  me  quote  another  Instance  of  the  Inefficiency  of  the  past  and  present 
^pstem  of  iiide{>endent  air  action,  as  compared  to  efficiency  of  combined  action 
^K  the  Army  and  Navy  under  one  head  and  under  one  control. 

In  August,  1917,  the  Air  Service,  American  Expeditionary  Forces,  had 
placed  orders  with  the  Italian  Government  for  a  large  number  of  Caproni 
bombing  planes.  From  August,  1917,  until  May,  1918,  continuous  and  increas- 
ing efforts  were  made  to  effect  delivery  of  these  planes  from  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment, but  without  result.  The  constant  argument  employed  by  the  Italian 
Government  regarding  nondelivery  of  these  planes  was  to  the  effect  that  de- 
livery of  our  planes  could  not  be  made  until  receipt  in  Italy  of  raw  materials 
from  the  Uniteil  States,  although  under  our  contracts  with  Italy  no  agreement 
had  been  made  whiHi  bound  the  United  States  to  furnish  materials. 

Simultaneously  with  our  learning  of  the  Navy's  plans  for  Independent  bomb- ' 
log  operations  on  the  western  front,  I  also  learned  through  MaJ.  LaGuardia, 
in  charge  of  Air  Ser\'ice  matters  In  Italy,  that  the  Navy  was  arranging  with 
Italy  for  the  purchase  of  a  considerable  number  of  Caproni  bombing  planes  for 
aae  in  their  bombing  operations.  Upon  investigation,  it  was  learned  that  the 
Navy  had  planned  to  bring  certain  amounts  of  materials  from  the  United  States 
to  Europe  on  Navy  supply  ships  in  order  to  help  Italy  insure  her  aeroplane 
production.  The  Army  Air  Service  not  having  a  fleet  of  supply  ships  at  its 
disposal  was  therefore  badly  handfcapped  in  its  efforts  to  secure  Italian  aero- 
planes, even  though  our  orders  had  been  placed  with  the  Italian  Government 
eight  months  before  the  Navy  entered  the  market. 

Upon  learning  of  this  arrangement  by  the  Navy  to  secure  priority  on  Caproni 
pianea,  the  Chief  "of  Air  Service,  American  Expeditionary  Forces,  protested 
against  this  unusual  competition,  and  for  a  period  the  amicable  relations  be- 
tween the  Air  Services  of  the  Army  and  Navy  in  Europe  were  in  danger  of  being 
broken.  The  matter  was  finally  adjusted  by  the  Navy  agreeing  to  a  division 
of  the  aeroplanes  which  might  be  obtained  from  the  Italians,  biit  up  to  the  date 
of  the  armistice  the  Army  Air  Service  had  not  received  a  single  Caproni  plane 
for  front-line  service,  whereas  the  Navy  had  received  a  small  number. 

The  foregoing  case  again  illustrates  the  inefficiency  of  the  existing  aviation 
^stem,  especially  between  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  it  is  a  most  convincing 
argument*  in  my  opinion,  for  a  centralized  control  under  one  responsible  head, 
who  could  coordinate  problems  of  this  kind  and  insure  teamwork  without 
question. 

50.  In  connection  with  our  more  recent  relations  with  the  Navy  Air  Service, 
I  note  that  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  quoted  In  the  Washington  Star, 
on  August  23,  1919,  to  the  effect  that  the  establishment  of  a  separate  Air  Serv- 
ice which  would  embrace  all  forms  of  Government  aviation  would  "  materially 
interfere  with  the  efficiency  of  naval  aviation." 

Unfortunately,  since  my  return  from  France,  I  have  had  but  little  opportunity 
to  study  the  plans  of  the  Navy  Department  for  the  future  development  of  naval 
aviation.  I  do  happen  to  know,  however,  of  one  very  Important  feature  of 
aeitmautics  which  vitally  affects  both  the  Army  and  Navy  Air  Services,  and  that 
is  the  question  of  the  development  and  use  of  the  "  dirigible  "  balloon  or  airship. 
The  Army  and  Navy  both  have  specific  need  for  this  type  of  aircraft,  and  there 
seems  to  be  some  difference  of  opinion  between  the  War  and  Navy  Departments 
as  to  which  department  shall  have  control  of  the  development  and  use  of  the 
diriglhle  airship,  or  whether  its  development  and  use  will  be  carried  on  jointly 
by  both  services.  Each  service  has  plenty  of  argument  to  substantiate  its  rights 
to  carry  on  this  feature  of  aircraft  development,  and  no  doubt  each  service  will 
6»  this  work  independently,  subject  probably  to  supervision  by  a  joint  Army 
and  Navy  board,  whose  functions  naturally  can  only  be  advisory  and  not  bind- 

•!■!(  on  either  department  in  the  event  of  disagreement. 
51.  Separate  development  and  operation  of  "  dirigible  "  airships  means  dupll- 
eatkNi  of  training  stations,  duplication  of  service  stations,  duplication  of  train- 
Ibc  and  duplication  of  supply.  All  of  which  involves  a  greatly  increased  over- 
iMad  expense  in  the  purchase  of  land,  buildings,  and  materials,  and  an  increase<l 
overiiead  expense  in  administrative  and  executive  personnel.  Therefore  from 
tbe  viewpoint  of  economy  or  from  the  viewpoint  of  training  and  operations,  I 
fliSl  to  see  how  the  consolidation  of  all  "  llghter-than-alr  *'  activities  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  under  one  control  can  "  materially  interfere  with  the  efficiencr 
o/  naval  aviation. ** 
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52.  It  is  barely  possible  that  the  Navy  viewpoint  is  confined  to  the  naval 
application  of  "  dirigible  "  airships  only  and  does  not  cover  the  entire  national 
and  international  field  of  activity.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  Navy  had 
in  mind  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  British  Army  and  Navy 
air  forces  during  the  past  five  years.  If  so  I  hope  they  skip  the  first  three 
years  of  that  development  and  take  it  up  where  the  two  services  were  placed 
under  one  control.  If  this  could  be  done  the  question  as  to  control  of  thc^g^ 
development  and  operation  of  "dirigible"  airships  will  be  quickly  and  sati»^P 
factorlly  solved. 

53.  The  Navy  may  also  have  in  mind  the  struggle  which  has  been  going 
on  between  the  British  Royal  Air  Force  and  the  British  Admiralty  ever  since 
the  air  forces  of  Great  Britain  were  consolidated  under  one  control.  This 
struggle  referred  to  was  in  regard  to  operation  and  control  of  "  dirigible  '* 
airships.  The  question  was  settled  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  the  British  Gov- 
ernment took  all  "dirigible"  airships  away  from  the  Admiralty  and  placed 
them  under  the  control  ami  operation  of  the  British  Uoyal  Air  Force,  where, 
in  my  opinion,  they  belonged  ever  since  the  consolidation  of  the  British 
air  force.  I  earnestly  hope  the  Navy  can  see  the  advantages  of  a  more  efficient 
operation  by  the  consolidation  of  all  Army  and  Navy  air  activities  under  one 
<!ontrol.  Such  consolidation  would  eliminate  future  possibilities  for  disa- 
greement and  discord  and  make  for  national  economy.  If  consolidation  is 
not  effected  I  am  fully  of  the  opinion  that  future  discord  and  disagree- 
ment will  inevitably  arise,  as  the  Army  fully  believes  that  it  has  an  equal 
military  use  for  the  "dirigible"  airship  and  is  fully  prepared  to  assert  its 
claims  and  rights  in  this  most  important  feature  of  air  development 

54.  The  difficulties  which  have  confronted  the  Air  Service  in  its  past 
endeavors  to  secure  teamwork  with  other  branches  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
are  inexcusable  and  unworthy  of  the  traditions  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 
This  element  of  rivalry  between  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  the  rivalries  and 
class  feeling  between  the  different  branches  of  the  Army,  are  well  discussed 
in  the  following  extracts  of  the  Secretary  of  War's  testimony  on  August  18, 
1919,  before  the  Senate  military  subcommittee.  This  testimony  appears  on 
pages  190  and  191,  part  4,  of  the  hearings  on  reorganization  of  the  Army, 
which  is  quoted  as  follows : 

"  The  Chairm.\n.  The  mention  of  that  appropriation  brings  up  this  very 
fjoint,  which  is  important,  in  my  judgment,  in  the  consideration  of  Senator 
New's  proposal.  The  Anny  Aviation  Service,  w^ith  the  approval,  of  coarse, 
of  the  War  Department  and  yourself,  sent  in  an  estimate  of  $8B,000,000  or 
$85,000,000  for  Air  Service.  The  Navy  Department  sent  in  estimates  for 
fw^mething  like  $45,000,000.  The  Naval  Affairs  Committees  of  the  Senate  and 
House  knew  nothing  about  the  Army  needs  or  estimates,  and  the  Military  Ap- 
proi>riations  Committees  of  the  Congress  knew  nothing  about  the  Navy  esti- 
mates. There  was  a  good  deal  of  duplication  betw-een  the  two.  We  under- 
stand that  the  naval  aviators  get  their  elementary  instruction  In  flying  the 
same  kind  of  machine  that  the  Army  aviators  use ;  that  the  Navy,  on  occasion, 
in  teaching  flying  seeks  the  use  of  Army  facilities,  such  as  the  aviation  field. 
The  two  sets  of  committees  in  the  Congress  have  no  method  of  knowing  what 
the  best  opinion  is  of  the  experts  in  the  two  departments  as  to  what  the 
national  need  is  in  flying  machines.  It  results  this  way.  The  Congress  appro- 
priated $25,000,000  for  naval  aviation,  and  finally  $25,000,000  for  Army  avia- 
tion ;  the  latter  is  conceded  to  be  a  much  larger  project  than  the  naval  aviation. 
The  thing  Is  twisted  all  out  of  balance.  There  is  none  of  that  coordination — 
although  I  detest  that  word  and  wish  some  of  you  would  strike  it  out  of  the 
dictionary — there  is  no  central  aiithority,  there  is  no  place  where  either  the 
Congress  or  the  public  can  go  to  understand  what  the  net  result  Jn  the  aviation 
plan  is. 

"  Secretary  Baker.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  criticism.  Senator ;  at  least  it  was. 
It  is  npt  now.  The  joint  Army  and  Navy  Board  on  Aeronautics  is  now  prev«it- 
ing  practically  all  duplication.  Thi^  board  has  recently  been  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  myself,  and  it  has  at  its  head  Gen.  Menoher;  they^ 
have  divided  the  field.  There  are  certain  kinds  of  machines  the  Navy  is  going V 
to  develop;  there  are  certain  kinds  of  machines  the  Army  is  going  to  develop: 
we  are  .seeking  every  place  where  we  can  make  joint  use  of  facilities  owned  by 
the  Army  or  by  the  Navy.  We  are  endeavoring  to  eliminate  all  possible  duplica- 
tion and  waste, 

"  The  Chairman.  Of  course,  tlie  weakness  of  that  kind  of  teamwork  was  dis- 
played several  times  during  the  war  itself,  in  that  its  success  rests  upon  the 
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«oiiseDt  of  the  people  who  are  conferring.  There  is  no  authority  to  make  them 
indulge  in  ;;enuine  teamwork.  Conferences  agree  to  do  certain  things,  and  the 
agreement  is  carried  out  if  all  the  members  of  the  conference  from  the  different 
departments  of  the  Government  agree* to  do  so.  You  will  find  conflicts  and 
jealousies,  and  one  branch  of  the  service  does  not  quite  live  up  to  the  agreement, 
and  there  is  nobody  in  autliority  to  enforce  the  agreement. 

"Secretary  Bakes.  Of  course,  that  is  perfectly  so,  but  that  is  human;  that 
Is  the  way  it  always  is  in  life.  In  the  War  Department,  which  is  a  coordlnative 
War  Department  under  one  supreme  head,  you  have  a  Chief  of  Staff  acting 
under  tlie  Secretary  of  War,  who  controls  all  of  the  branches,  and  yet  the  rival- 
ries and  class  feeling  between  the  Cavalry  and  the  Infantry  and  the  Artillery 
are  as  old  as  military  affairs,  and  you  find  them  disposed  to  smuggle  their 
secrets  away  fi'om  each  other  and  to  improve  their  arms  and  to  press  the  advan- 
tages of  their  particular  mode  of  fighting.  It  is  perfectly  true,  and  in  the  Air 
Service,  between  the  Army  and  Navy,  it  is  human. 

"The  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  important  to  obviate  as  much  of  that  human 
weakness  as  possible  by  a  central  authority  somewhere. 

**  Secretary  Baker.  But,  Senator,  you  do  not  obviate." 

The  weakness  of  Joining  Army  and  Navy  teamwork  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
preceding  paragraphs  (38  to  54)  of  this  paper.  Military  teamwork,  if  possible, 
should  always  be  obtained  through  the  mutual  and  sympathetic  action  of  all 
i-oncemed.  Military  teamwork,  like  any  other  class  of  teamwork,  must,  how- 
ever, have  one  responsible  head.  That  head,  if  he  knows  his  job,  can  get  results 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  without  undue  exercise  of  authority,  but  in  order 
to  get  results  all  the  time  he  must  have  l)ehind  him  the  power  and  authority 
to  imposse  his  will  in  emergencies  upon  the  other  members  of  the  team.  Due  to 
the  lack  of  a  central  responsible  head  to  compel  teamwork  whenever  necessary 
between  the  Army  and  Navy  Air  Service,  you  can  be  certain  that  maximum 
economy  of  appropriation  and  maximum  efliciency  in  aeronautical  development 
uill  never  be  obtained. 

You  may  also  be  certain  that  unless  a  separate  department  of  aeronautics  is 
established,  in  which  all  air  activities  are  under  one  resfjonsible  head,  that  the 
present  rivalries  and  class  feeling  between  the  other  branches  of  the  Army  and 
the  Air  Service  will  continue  to  exist,  to  the  ultimate  detriment  of  aviation  and 
the  aircraft  Industry  of  the  United  States. 

55l  Is  it  possible  that  the  opposition  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  high  mili- 
tary and  naval  authorities  to  the  establishment  of  a  separate  department  of 
aeronautics  is  based  upon  the  fear  that  the  Army,  the  Navy,  or  any  other 
department  of  the  Government  will  not  get  equally  efficient  service?  If  any 
of  the  existing  opposition  is  based  upon  a  fear  of  future  discrimination  as 
between  the  needs  of  various  departments,  It  might  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  the 
fact  that  if  a  separate  department  Is  created,  it  is  logical  to  assume  that  the 
same  standard  of  intelligence  and  the  same  agencies  will  be  exercised  in  the 
selection  of  the  civilian  heads  of  such  a  department  as  are  exercised  In  equiva- 
lent selections  in  the  War,  Navy,  and  other  Government  departments.  It  is 
also  logical  to  assume  that  these  selections  will  be  governed  by  such  considera- 
tions as  loyalty,  business  intelligence,  a  fair  technical  knowledge  of  aviation, 
a  working  knowledge  of  its  use  and  limitations,  and  a  working  knowledge  of 
the  needs  of  the  other  departments.  It  is  further  logical  to  assume  that  such 
Army  and  Navy  officers  as  may  be  transferred  to  this  new  department  will  be 
actuated  by  ideals  of  loyalty  and  devotion  to  their  country,  equally  as  high 
as  the  Ideals  of  the  officers  who  are  now  in  opposition  to  the  establishment  of 
this  proposed  separate  department  and  that  officers  thus  transferred  would 
without  doubt  use  every  effort  within  their  power  and  ability  to  insure  maxi- 
mnm  efficiency  for  all  services  concerned. 

It  Is  also  logical  to  assume  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  practical  flying 
,  and  not  the  (Jeneral  Staff  officer,  has,  up  to  date,  been  entirely  responsible 
for  the  tactical  development  and  operation  of  Air  Service  troops,  that  he  can 
still  efficiently  meet  the  military  needs  of  the  country  if  given  a  fair  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  his  knowledge  and  practical  experience. 

It  might  be  well  to  remember  that  many  of  us  have  been  staking  our  lives  for 
a  oonsiderable  number  of  years  in  order  to  develop  aviation  solely  as  a  weapon 
of  war,  and  It  is  logical  to  assume  that  many  of  us  have  taken  this  work  rather 
serfofosly  in  the  past  and  still  consider  it  rather  seriously  in  its  future  aspect. 

In  other  words,  many  of  ns  feel  that  years  of  practical  experience  gained  at 
the  ctnstaat  risk  of  one's  life,  and  coupled  with  years  of  practical  military 
czperienoe,  has  given  many  of  us  a  clearer  and  more  comprehensive  knowledge 
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as  to  the  future  practical  military  value  and  use  of  aviation  than  at  present 
appears  to  exist  In  the  minds  of  many  of  our  high  military  authorities,  who, 
although  possessed  of  years  of  practical  military  experience,  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  practical  side  of  aviation  and,  due  to  this  lack  of  practical  knowledge, 
can  not  clearly* visualize  the  entire  problem  of  aviation  In  all  of  its  aspects. 

56.  Is  the  opposition  of  the  War  Department  to  the  establishment  of  a  sep- 
arate department  of  aeronautics  based  uiH)n  the  theory  that  the  practical  flying 
ofBcers  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  in  civil  life  have  not  sufficient  judgment,  knowl- 
edge, experience,  and  age  to  administer  and  operate  such  a  separate  department 
to  the  ultimate  benefit  of  the  entire  country? 

The  present  roster  of  the  practical  flying  officers  of  the  Regular  Army  alone 
shows  the  following: 

Thirteen  officers  between  the  ages  of  40  and  45 ;  28  officers  between  the  ages 
of  35  and  40 ;  56  ofllcers  between  the  ages  of  30  and  35 ;  74  officers  between  the 
ages  of  25  and  30 ;  10  officers  between  the  ages  of  21  and  25. 

Of  the  above  list  of  flying  officers  13  have  had  over  20  years  of  service ;  34 
have  had  over  15  years'  service;  40  have  had  over  10  years'  service;  55  have- 
had  over  5  years'  service ;  1  has  had  over  10  years'  flying  service ;  3  have  had 
over  8  years'  flying  service ;  3  have  had  over  6  years'  flying  service ;  4  have  had 
over  4  years'  flying  service ;  64  have  had  over  2  years'  flying  service. 

Of  the  foreproinf:  list  of  practical  flying  officers  approximately  50  per  cent 
of  these  officers  were  charged  during  the  war  with  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  a  size  and  nature  \^hlch  far  exceeded  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  mnny 
of  our  high-ronking  general  officers  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  war.  And  It  is 
certain  that  If  you  make  a  careful  study  of  ench  of  these  officer's  records  during 
the  war  you  will  find  tlint  he  performed  his  duties  and  carried  out  his  responsi- 
bilities In  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that  there  Is  con- 
tained within  the  ranks  of  the  practical  fljing  officers  sufficient  judgment^ 
knowledge,  experience,  and  age  to  administer  and  operate  a  separate  department 
of  aeronautics  to  the  ultimate  benefit  of  the  entire  country. 

57.  With  reference  to  the  ages  of  officers  employed  on  Air  Service  work, 
attention  Is  invited  to  the  testimony  of  the  Secretary  of  War  which  appears  on 
page  209,  i»'rt  4,  of  the  hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs,  United  States  Senate,  dated  August  18,  1919,  and  is  quoted  as 
follows : 

"  There  Is  another  observation  I  want  to  make  on  that  that  Is  wholly  out  of 
place  In  the  present  connection,  but  It  Is  one  of  the  things  I  had  Intended  ta 
enumerate  and  it  got  out  of  my  memory.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  training  of 
Army  and  Navy  aviators  by  the  independent  Air  Service,  In  addition  to  the 
disadvantages  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  has  this  disadvantage : 

"Aviation  at  present,  and  it  may  be  permanently,  Is  the  task  of  the  young- 
man — apparently  the  younger  the  better.  He  very  quickly  reaches  a  period 
when  he  will  be  useless  as  an  aviator,  a  pilot,  In  a  very  few  years.  Now,  a  man 
who  h'ls  been  a  capable  pilot  and  has  come  to  be  30  or  35  years  of  age  has  out- 
lived his  air  feeling  and  his  air  ambitions  will  still  make  a  very  valuable  oflflcex 
In  many  other  branches  of  the  service,  and  having  had  air  service  will  be  able 
to  coordinate  his  branch  of  the  service  with  air  in  flying  very  much  better  than 
If  he  had  not  had  the  experience.  That  is  to  say,  a  brigadier  general  who  was 
once  a  pilot  will  cooperate  with  the  Air  Service  as  an  Infantry  brigadier  better 
for  having  had  that  experience,  bnt  If  he  Is  a  member  of  the  Air  Service,  so-  ' 
called,  and  goes  out  of  the  Air  Service  by  having  outgrown  his  usefulness  in  It 
there  Is  no  branch  of  the  military  service  to  which  he  can  go  unless,  as  sug- 
gested half  jocularly,  the  Air  Service  sets  up  an  Infantry  and  Artillery  division 
and  has  another  army." 

Avi'^tlon  is  the  task  of  the  young  man  without  question,  but  I  question  the 
statement  that  "  he  very  quickly  reaches  a  period  when  he  will  be  useless  as  an 
aviator,  a  pilot,  In  a  very  few  years."  I  also  question  the  statement  that  "a 
pilot  who  has  been  a  capable  pilot  and  has  come  to  be  30  or  35  years  of  age  has 
outlived  his  air  feeling  and  his  air  ambitions." 

By  reference  to  the  ages  of  the  practical  flying  officers  heretofore  mentioned  m 
you  will  find  that  there  are  97  practical  flying  officers  over  30  years  of  age.  ^ 
Amongst  this  list  I  Include  myself,  and  I  do  not  for  one  single  instant  admit 
that  I  have  reached  the  period  in  my  life  vrhere  it  can  be  said  that  I  have 
become  useless  as  an  aviator  or  have  outlived  my  air  feeling  or  air   am- 
bitions— ^in  other  words,  useless  for  service  in  the  Air  Service. 

Furthermore,  I  venture  to  state  that  It  can  not  be  demonstrated  by  fftct 
or  theory  that  any  Individual  flying  officer  included  within  the  above  nninber 
is  useless  for  further  duty  In  the  Air  Service. 
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The  most  iniportaut  nee<l  of  aviation  in  the  United  States  Army  at  tlie  out- 
break of  tlie  war  was  tlie  ueeil  for  practical  flying  otiicers  o^  siitiicieiit  a^e  ainl 
experience  to  take  charj^e  of  exe<*utive  and  administrative  duties  which  involveil 
millions  of  dollars  in  property  and  equipment.  The  resixmsihllitles  Involved  in 
handling;  problems  of  such  serious  executive  and  adndiiisirative  imijortance  re- 
quire and  always  will  require  older  men  of  exi)erience.  The  responsibilities 
incident  to  the  maintaining:,  supplying,  and  operating  of  air  units  in  the  iield 
requlre<l  judgment,  knowledge,  and  practical  experience  that  can  only  be  ac- 
quired after  years  of  hard,  practical  experience. 

One  all-Important  fact  that  seems  to  be  generally  overl<M)ked  in  rehition  in 
aviation  and  its  needs  is  the  relative  imjjortance  of  the  work  performed  on 
the  ground  as  compai*ed  to  the  work  actually  i)erformed  in  the  air. 

Approximately  HO  i)er  cent  of  all  Air  Service  work  Is  i)erformeil  on  the 
ground  and  the  remaining  10  per  cent  is  carried  on  in  the  air. 

This  90  per  cent  of  work  on  the  ground  involves  the  sui»ply,  mainienance. 
repair,  exiwrimentation,  administration,  and  oi)eratlon  of  plants,  shops,  depots, 
schools,  an<1  Innumerable  other  institutions  an<l  installations  necessary  to  Iceep 
up  the  10  i>er  <»ent  of  the  work  operating  in  the  air. 

This  90  per  cent  of  w(»rk  on  the  ground  involves  duties  and  responsibilities 
(mecbanical,  te<»hnical,  and  financial)  which  can  only  be  etliciently  i)erformed 
by  personnel  of  long  practical  exi^erience. 

It  is  our  ex|)erience  and  the  exi)erience  of  every  air  service  in  the  world  that 
if  a  practical  flying  officer  survives  his  first  few  years  of  actual  flying  service 
he  acquires,  as  a  result  of  his  increased  years  and  increased  experience,  ad- 
ditional responsibilities  of  an  execfutive  and  adndnistrative  nature.  The 
longer  he  efficiently  serves  the  greater  incomes  his  executive  and  administra- 
tive responsibilities  on  the  ground  and  incidentally  the  less  becomes  his  actual 
flying  resixinsibilitles,  which  actually  require  flying. 

It  Is  also  a  fact  In  our  experience  and  the  ex])erience  of  every  other  uir 
service  In  the  worhl  that  a  practical  flying  officer  who  is  thoroughly  exi)e- 
rience<l  In  the  practical  side  of  the  work  and  also  exi)erienced  in  the  executive 
and  administrative  duties  and  responsibilities  involved  is  an  infinitely  more 
efficient  and  useful  officer  to  the  Air  Service  than  an  officer  who  is  simply  an 
executive  without  flying  experience.  In  this  discussion  of  the  suitability  and 
usefulness  of  officers  for  duty  in  the  Air  Service  It  should  be  thoroughly  borne 
in  nilml  that  the  Air  Servk»e  also  has  amongst  its  present  personnel  many 
nonflying  officers  who  are  most  efficient  administrative  and  executive  officials, 
and  who,  during  the  recent  war,  have  acquired  great  experience  In  the  supply, 
maintenance  and  oi)e ration  of  plants,  shops,  depots,  and  other  similar  installa- 
tions nece«yiry  to  keep  a  pilot  and  an  aeroplane  in  the  air. 

These  efficient  and  experience<l  nonflying  officers,  for  a  number  of  years  to 
come,  will  be  vitally  nee<le<l  in  the  administration  and  operation  of  plants. 
slurps,  depots,  etc.,  until  through  the  natural  process  of  time,  there  Is  a 
suflficient  number  of  older  aiul  more  experienced  flying  officers  who  may  be  made 
available  for  duties  of  this  nature.  And  in  the  ix^rformance  of  which  their 
practical  flying  exi>erience  will  be  a  most  decided  asset. 

The  Air  Service  of  .the  United  States  Army,  up  to  the  present,  has  found 
saflScient  work  for  all  of  Its  eflk'ient  practical  flying  officers  and  eflicjent  non- 
flyini;  officers,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  future  development 
of  aviation  and  the  aircraft  Industry  In  the  United  States  for  the  next  20 
years  will  provide  sufficient  work  within  the  Air  Service  to  efficiently  utilize 
all  practical  flying  officers  and  many  of  the  nonflying  offi<*ers  now  engaged  in 
Air  Service  work,  so  long  as  they  continue  to  keep  up  their  efficiency  and  desire 
to  keep  up  with  the  work. 

58.  The  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  War  that  a  brigadier  general  who  was 
ODce  a  pilot,  or  who  has  had  service  in  the  Air  Service  will  make  a  better 
brigadier  general  in  some  other  branch  of  the  military  service  by  reason  of 
lis  having  had  Air  Service  experience,  is  without  doubt  true.  The  reverse 
if  this  is  also  true,  thpt  a  brigadier  general  of  the  Army  who  has  not  had  actual 
Air  Service  experience  can  not  be  as  efficient  In  his  general  service  as  the 
bri^dier  general  who  has  had  Air  Service  experience. 

With  reference  to  the  statement  that  there  is  no  branch  of  the  service  to 
wtdch  an  Air  Service  officer  who  has  outgrown  his  usefulness  may  be  assigned. 
It  might  be  well  to  state  that  if  the  Air  Service  finds  that  anyone  of  its  mem- 
bers has  outgrown  his  usefulness  there  is  just  one  thing  to  do  with  that  man, 
and  that  is  to  eliminate  him  entirely  from  the  Government  service  and  not 
Inflict  him  upon  some  other  branch  of  the  Government  service.    It  is  not  con- 
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celvable  that  the  Infantry,  the  Artillery,  or  any  other  brancli  of  tlie  Govern- 
ment service  would  care  to  have  useless  Air  Service  personnel  assigned  to  duty 
with  them,  and  you  may  rest  assured  that  neither  has  the  Air  Service  any  place 
for  personnel  which  may  be  considered  us  useless  In  the  Infantry  and  Artillery. 

59.  On  pages  185  and  186,  part  4,  of  the  same  hearings,  before  the  Senate 
military  subcommittee  the  Secretary  of  War  makes  the  follox^ing  statements: 

"As  I  understand  it,  and  I  think  the  same  state  of  mind  has  actuated  my  Jfe 
associate,  Mr.  Croweli,  and  his  associates  on  this  committee,  the  problem  which  ^ 
impresses  and  I  may  say  oppresses  all  of  us,  Is  the  way  to  maintain  an  industry. 
That  is  the  difficulty.  We  recognize  that  as  yet  the  commercial  use  of  air- 
craft has  not  createtl  a  demand  which  will  maintain  factories  In  this  country, 
wliich  will  be  constantly  producing  airplanes.  We  realize  the  Army*s  need  is 
not  enough  to  keep  these  factories  open,  and  what  we  are  all  seeking  is  two 
things,  first,  the  greatest  perfection  of  the  machine  themselves,  and,  second, 
such  a  stabilized  Industry  that  if  an  emergency  comes  we  will  be  able  to  ask  it 
to  go  right  Into  the  manufacture  of  airplanes  without  loss  of  time.  Now, 
the  place  I  do  not  follow  Mr.  Orowell  and  his  associates,  and,  frankly,  do  not 
follow  you  Is  your  willingness  to  saerltlce  the  very  obvious  advantages  of  a 
specialized  aeroplane  establishment  to  solve  that  problem.  I  think  It  must 
be  clear  that  you  will  have  less  efficient  military  aviators  if  they  are  trained 
by  the  Air  Service  than  If  they  are  tralnwl  by  the  Army ;  that  you  will  have 
less  efficient  coordination  of  the  Air  Service  with  the  Anny  lf.it  Is  a  separate 
service  and  must  create  Its  coonll nations  than  if  they  are  parts  of  the  same 
service  and  have  been  trained  constantly  torrPth**^* 

*'  You  tell  nie  that  I  am  looking  at  it  purely  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Army.  I  am.  I  want  the  Air  Service  of  the  Army  to  be  the  most  efficient 
Air  Service  the  Army  can  possibly  have.  That  Is  frankly  my  point  of  view. 
Now,  I  do  not  think  it  nectss:u'y  t<»  sacrifice  any  of  that  to  accomplish  the 
object  you  want  for  this  reason : 

**  You  asked  me  whether  I  thought  the  appropriations  for  the  Army  airplanes 
will  keep  the  factories  open.  Of  course  not.  You  will  not  have  any  more 
airplanes  to  buy  by  simply  transferring  the  Air  Service  (»ut  of  the  Army  into 
an  independent  .Vir  Service  than  you  would  by  leaving  It  there.  The  only 
way  you  can  buy  more  airplanes  is  to  appropriate  more  money  to  buy  air- 
planes, so  that  if  the  Congress  wants  to  provide  that  more  airplanes  shall 
be  bought  than  It  wants  the  Army  to  have,  then  It  must  provide  that  some  be 
bought  for  .some  other  puiposes.  If  Congress  does  provide  that  some  be 
bought  for  connnercial  purposes,  .some  for  the  Post  Office  Department,  some 
for  the  War  Department,  and  some  for  the  Navy  Department,  It  can  by  a 
very  simple  device  provide  that  we  .shall  all  pool  our  purchases  so  as  to  pro- 
vide adequate  encouragement  for  a  llmltetl  number  of  air  factories  and  buy 
from  the  same  people,  so  all  the  machines  to  be  bought  will  be  bought  from  the 
same  industry  after  this.  But  that  does  not  seem  to  me  to  embody  the  neces- 
sity of  foregoing  Army  training  and  Navy  training,  and  coupling  up  the  training: 
of  highly  specialized  military  aviation,  like  the  Army  and  Navy,  with  tlie 
connnercial  aviator  and  the  |>ost-office  aviator,  who  is  an  entirely  different 
person  in  the  first  instance,  and  lias  an  entirely  different  function  to  perform 
in  the  second." 

0().  The  foregoing  statements  of  the  Secretary  of  War  cover  a  very  broad 
field,  and  embrace  practically  all  of  the  vital  problems  which  to-day  confront 
aviation  and  the  aircraft  industry  of  the  United  States.  A  brief  summary  of 
these  statements  is  as  f(»llows: 

(a)  How  can  the  aircraft  industry  be  maintained? 

(h)  Commercial  use  of  aircraft  is  not  yet  sufficient  to  maintain  factories  in 
constant  pro<luctlon. 

(c)  Need^  of  Army  are  not  sufficient  to  keep  factories  open. 

<d)  The  problem  to  be  solved  consists  in  securing: 

fl)  The  greatest  perfection  of  the  machines  themselves,  and 

(2)  A  stabilize<l  Industry  that  in  emergencies  can  manufacture  airplanes 
without  loss  of  time. 

(e)  The  Secretary  does  not  follow  Mr.  Croweli  and  others  In  their  wiUing- 
pess  to  sacrifice  the  advantages  of  a  spe<'ialized  aeroplane  establl.shment. 

if)  Also  states  you  will  have  less  efficient  military  aviators  If  they  are 
tmlned  by  the  Air  Service  than  if  they  are  trained  by  the  .Army. 

(p)  Also  less  efficient  coordination  of  the  Air  Service  with  the  Army  if  It 
is  a  separate  s^  rvice. 
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ih)  Wants  the  Air  Service  of  the  Army  to  be  the  most  ^cient  Air  Service 
tbe  Army  can  have. 

(f)  Does  not  think  it  necessary  to  sacrifice  the  Army  Air  Service  to  accom- 
Idldi  the  object  you  want 
I  (/)  Transferring  the  Army  Air  Service  into  an  independent  Air  Service  will 

I      not  build  more  aeroplanes. 

•  {k)  The  only  way  to  buy  more  aeroplanes  is  to  appropriate  more  money. 
(l)  If  Congress  provides  that  some  aeroplanes  be  bought  for  commercial  pur- 
posesy  some  for  the  Post  Office  Department,  War  Department,  and  Navy  Depart- 
ment, It  could  provide  that  we  shall  all  pool  our  purchases  so  as  to  provide 
adequate  encouragement  for  a  limited  number  of  air  factories  and  buy  from  the 
same  people. 

(f»)  But  the  Secretary  states  that  does  not  seem  to  embody  the  necessity  of 
foregoing  Army  training  and  Navy  training  and  coupling  up  the  training  of 
highly  specialized  military  aviation  like  the  Army  and  Navy  with  the  post-office 
aviator  and  the  commercial  aviator,  who  is  an  entirely  different  person  in  the 
first  instance  and  has  an  entirely  different  function  to  perform  In  the  second. 

81  (a).  With  reference  to  the  statement  in  paragraph  60  subhead  (a)  "How 
can  the  aircraft  industry  be  maintained?"  In  my  opinion.  If  the  following 
steps  were  taken  an  aircraft  Industry  in  the  United  States  can  be  built  up  and 
maintained : 

(a)  Build  an  organization  within  the  Government  whose  one  and  only  func^ 
tion  Is  aviation  In  order  that  an  efficient  and  businesslike  foundation  for  the 
aircraft  industry  of  the  United  States  may  be  established. 

(b)  Consolidate  under  this  organization  every  air  activity  und  air  operation 
DOW  in  existence  in  all  Government  departments  In  order  to  eliminate  expense 
now  being  incurred  in  duplication  of  training  stations,  duplication  of  service 
stations,  duplication  of  technical  development  and  research,  duplication  In  ad- 
iQinlstrntlve  and  executive  peraonnel,  duplication  In  repair  depots,  duplication 
in  supply,  standardize  clothing  and  personal  equipment  of  all  commissioned  and 
enlisted  personnal.  standardize  all  small  tools,  Instruments,  and  machinery  used 
in  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  aircraft,  standardize  plans  and  specifications 
for  same  types  of  airplanes  and  airships  In  order  to  reduce  additional  expense  to 
both  Government  and  manufacturers;  standardize  tyi)es  of  aeroplanes  which 
may  be  used  for  both  military  and  non military  use. 

(c)  Utilize  the  funds  thus  saved  to  buy  additional  aeroplanes,  airships,  or 
aeronautical  accessories^ 

(d)  Expand  the  existing  fields  of  aircraft  activity,  especially  the  nonmllltary 
(Government)  and  commercial  fields. 

(€}  Create  new  fields  of  activity. 

61  (b).  To  efficiently  handle  the  numerous  problems  Involved  In  the  foregoing 
jsQhhcads,  It  stands  to  reason  that  results  can  not  be  obtained  unless  the  agencies 
charged  with  the  job  are  first  grouped  together  subject  to  one  responsible  head 
who  can  exact  thorough  teamwork  at  all  times.  Any  thorough  investigation  of 
the  air  activities  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Post  Office  Department 
will  show  a  great  amount  of  unnecessary  duplication ;  every  Item  of  which  In- 
Tolv*»  extra  expense  and  a  great  amount  of  lost  motion. 

The  relief  of  an  unnecessary  man,  the  elimination  of  unnecessary  tools  and 
equipment,  the  elimination  of  costly  experimental  work  and  technical  research, 
beln^  earrle<l  on  by  one  department  which  has  already  been  successfully  or  un- 
aracressfully  farrle<l  out  by  another  department,  all  of  which  would  release  funds 
which  could  be  utllize<l  in  the  purchase  of  additional  aeroplanes,  engines,  etc., 
tbns  assisting  in  the  maintenance  of  the  aircraft  Industry. 

SI  ic).  The  chief  existing  fields  of  aircraft  activity  at  the  present  time  are  the 
Army.  Kavy,  and  Post  Office  Departments.  The  needs  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
Departments  under  peace  conditions  will  require  a  certain  number  of  aero- 
planes, airships,  captive  balloons,  engines,  etc.  The  quantity  required  for  the 
needs  of  these  two  departments  In  time  of  peace  will  not  maintain  an  aircraft 
industry  adequate  to  meet  the  military  needs  of  the  country  in  an  emergency 

•involving  the  calling  out  of  citizen  troops,  but  being  a  fixed  necessity  they  can 
be  considered  as  a  basis  upon  which  the  aircraft  industry  can  be  expanded. 
The  needs  of  the  Post  Office  Department  are  fast  becoming  more  clearly  de- 
Dned,  and  If  encourage<l  and  assisted  by  Congress  as  regards  appropriations, 
and  encouraged  and  assisted  by  the  Army  and  Navy  experienced  air  personnel. 
great  stimulation  and  assistance  can  be  given  by  the  Post  Office  Department  to 
tbe  maintenance  and  development  of  the  aircraft  Industry. 
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61  id).  In  addition  to  the  well-defined  use  of  aircraft  by  the  three  above- 
mentioned  departments  of  the  Government,  practically  all  other  national  execu- 
tive departments  can  also  be  served  by  aircraft  as  follows : 

(a)  Department  of  State:  In  transmission  of  diplomatic  and  miscellan€H>us 
correspondence,  foreign  and  clomestic,  where  time  is  an  essential  item. 

(b)  Department  of  the  Treasury,  Coast  Guard:  Rendering  assistance  to  ves- 
sels in  distress,  locating  and  destroying  floating  derelicts,  and  other  dangers  to 
navigation.  m 

(c)  Department  of  the  Interior,  Geological  Survey:  Air  photography  and  al^ 
topography  in  connection  with  mapping  the  United  States,  Alaska,  and  Hawaii. 
Patrol  duty  in  connection  with  fire  protection  for  forests  in  national  parks  under 
jurisdiction  of  the  Interior  Department. 

(d)  Department  of  Agriculture:  Weather  Bureau — meteorological  observa- 
tions and  air  research,  air  visual  and  pliotographic  study  of  volcanology. 
Forest  Service — patrolling  national  forests,  reporting  fires,  and  putting  out 
fires  by  means  of  chemical  bombs. 

(e)  Department  of  Commerce:  Bureau  of  Fisheries — ^patrol  of  sea  fisheries, 
spotting  schools  of  fish  and  reporting  their  location.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey— ^alr  photography  and  air  topography  of  costs  of  the  United  States  and 
coasts  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  Customs — frontier  patrols 
to  prevent  smuggling. 

61  (e).  In  additional  to  the  National  Government  use  of  aircraft,  there  is 
a  good  field  of  usefulness  in  connection  with  State  police  and  State  fire  patrol. 
One  of  the  greatest  fields  of  usefulness  is  in  connection  with  reporting  and  put- 
ting out  forest  fires.  Enormous  areas  of  forest  are  burned  annually  through- 
out the  United  States.  Millions  of  feet  of  standing  timber  is  lost  which  could 
have  been  saved  by  the  use  of  an  adequate  air  fire  patrol.  A  forest  fire  dis- 
covered in  its  Incipiency  can  be  readily  checked.  There  is  no  agency  available 
to-day  which  can  locate  a  fire  with  greater  certainty  and  with  leas  loss  of  time 
than  the  aeroplane,  and  by  utilizing  the  large  weigh t-carrj'ing  types,  loaded 
with  fire  extinguishing  bombs,  a  few  squadrons  of  aeroplanes  could  pay  for 
themselves  many  times  over  in  the  value  of  property  saved  during  a  year. 

61  if).  The  foregoing  practical  uses  to  which  the  aeroplane  can  be  put  are 
based  upon  practical  knowledge  of  the  known  limitations  of  the  present-day 
aeroplane.  Utilizing  an  aeroplane  for  the  various  duties  as  outlined  in  para- 
graph 61  (d),  means  in  every  instance  the  saving  of  time  or  the  saving  ctt 
money.  If  each  and  everyone  of  the  uses  of  the  airphine  as  enumerated  in 
paragraph  61  (d)  and  61  (e)  supplemented  with  the  established  needs  of  the 
War,  Navy  and  Post  Office  Departments  were  put  into  operation  without  delay, 
you  would  immediately  establish  a  market  for  aeroplanes,  which  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  maintaining  a  respectable  aircraft  industry.  Further  sup- 
plementating  the  National  Government  and  State  Government  use,  with  the 
present  limited  but  existing  commercial  and  privae  use  of  the  aeroplane  the 
United  States  would,  in  my  opinion,  establish  in  a  remarkably  short  space  of 
time,  an  aircraft  industry  which  within  the  next  two  years  should  equal  the 
aircraft  production  of  any  other  first-class  world  power. 

Having  fully  established  a  home  policy  in  the  use  of  aircraft,  the  interna- 
tional markets  must  be  fully  studleil  and  utilized  in  order  not  only  to  further 
build  up  the  home  industry,  but  to  establish  an  export  market,  which  in  the 
event  of  a  national  emergency  can  be  cut  off  and  the  aircraft  exports  diverted 
to  homo  use. 

61  (g).  All  of  the  foregoing  uses  of  aircraft  can  be  put  into  practical  effect 
if  sufficient  interest  can  be  enlisted,  sufficient  funds  appropriated,  and  an  ' 
efficient  organization  is  provided  to  work  out  the  details  of  the  operations 
concerned.  Under  the  existing  disconnecttMi  state  of  aviation  affairs  public  in- 
terest in  aviation  is  entirely  at  sea,  as  to  what  can  be  practically  accomplished 
at  the  present  time.  In  order  to  develop  commercial  aviation,  the  public  must 
be  convinced  of  its  practicability  as  a  paying  proiK)sition.  Commercial  avia- 
tion can  not  reach  that  stage  for  years  to  come,  unless  every  air  activity  and 
air  resource  in  personnel  and  material  is  combined  to  help  it  along. 

The  numerous  uses  to  which  the  aeroplane  can  be  applied  in  strictly  Goven|g 
ment  service,  will  probably  never  be  developed  under  the  existing  .state  d| 
affairs.  Congress  can  not  be  expected  to  appropriate  funds  to  be  distributed 
through  six  or  eight  different  departments  when  every  Member  of  Congress 
is  absolutely  convinecd  in  his  own  mind  that  more  efficient  and  more  econf»mi- 
cal  use  could  be  made  of  such  funds,  if  appropriated  to  and  disbursed  by  one 
department 
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This  fact  is  just  as  evident  to  every  thoughtful  Army,  Navy,  and  Post  Office 
official  as  It  Is  to  Members  of  Congress,  yet  why  In  the  interests  of  national 
efficiency  do  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  especially  Indorse  a  policy  which 
Is  fundamentally  unsound  In  principle  and  unsound  from  a  practical  business. 
financial,  and  economical  standpoint? 

e2.  with  reference  to  the  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  War  In  paragraph  60, 

bhead  (b)  that  "CJommerdal  use  of  aircraft  is  not  yet  sufficient  to  maintain 
factories  in  constant  production." 

The  foregoing  statement  Is  quite  true  and  will  remain  true  Just  so  long  as 
we  approach  the  subject  of  aviation  with  a  skeptical,  pessimistic,  and  narrow 
frame  of  mind.  There  Is  no  such  word  as  "can't"  In  the  aeronautical  dlc- 
tlonarj'  of  to-day.  Commercial  aviation  will  become  a  substantial  paying 
proposition  within  the  next  two  years  through  the  development  and  production 
of  large  weight-carrying  aeroplanes  and  airships  of  sufficient  speed  and  power 
to  allow  of  operation  under  abnormal  weather  conditions.  There  exists  to-day, 
especially  In  Europe,  types  of  aeroplanes  and  airships  which  can  be  used  for 
limited  commercial  purposes.  What  commercial  aviation  needs  more  than  any- 
thing else  to-day  is  the  continued  whole-hearted  support  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  support  and  combined  practical  experience  of  each  and 
every  official  of  all  the  executive  departments  of  the  Government.  With  this 
eombined  official  support,  practically  applied,  we  need  have  no  fear  for  the 
speeily  development  of  commercial  aviation. 

©,  With  reference  to  the  .statement  of  the  Secretary  of  War  In  paragraph  60, 
subhead  (c)  that  "Needs  of  Army  are  not  sufficient  to  keep  factories  open." 

This  statement  is  also  true  and  will  remain  true  If  the  Air  Service  of  the 
Army  Is  sacrificed  to  the  Interests  of  the  other  branches  of  the  Army,  as  is 
fontemplated  under  the  pending  legislation  contained  In  the  proposed  bills  S. 
2715  and  H.  R.  8287. 

This  statement  will  still  remain  true  to  a  great  extent  even  if  the  Air  Serv4ce 
personnel  of  the  Army  is  doubled  in  these  proposed  bills  for  the  reason  that 
much  of  this  additional  personnel  would  be  required  in  the  supply,  repair,  and 
maintenance  of  aircraft  Instead  of  being  organized  into  new  squadrons.  The 
Tery  important  Service  of  Supply  for  the  Air  Service  is  most  inadequately  pro- 
\ided  for  in  the  proposed  bills.  If  tlie  Air  Service  personnel  is  doubled,  ai>- 
proximately  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  such  additional  personnel  would  have  to 
l»e  assigned  to  the  Service  of  Supply,  leaving  a  very  small  number  of  men  to 
whom  additional  aeroplanes  and  airships  could  be  assigned  for  use.  The  num- 
ber of  additional  aeroplanes  and  airships  thus  needed  would  make  only  a  slight 
Increase  in  the  production  and  development  of  the  aircraft  industry,  and  such 
additional  Increase  would  not  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  Industry  to  nipldly 
expand  in  the  event  of  a  national  emergency  which  would  involve  the  calling 
•»at  of  a  citizen  army. 

W-  With  reference  to  the  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  War  In  paragraph  60, 
ffobhead  (<f),  that  "The  problem  to  be  solved  consists  in  securing  (1)  the 
xreatest  perfection  of  the  machines  themselves  and  (2)  a  stabilized  industry  in 
emergencies  which  can  manufacture  aeroplanes  without  loss  of  time," 

There  is  just  one  logical  pfillcy  to  pursue  if  we  wish  to  secure  the  greatest 
perfection  of  the  aeroplanes  themselves,  and  that  iwllcy  Is  complete  teamwork 
between  all  executive  aviation  departments  and  the  manufacturers.  To-day 
die  Navy  aviation  Is  carrying  on  experiments  with  the  land  types  of  aero- 
planes, anil  should  have  In  these  experiments  the  assistance  and  experience  of 
the  Army  technical  experts  in  order  to  avoid  probable  loss  of  time  and  waste 
«f  money  In  conducting  experiments  which  may  have  been  previously  solved  by 
tlie  Army.  The  Post  Office  Department  is  plucklly  struggling  along  in  its  en- 
rleavors  to  build  up  its  air  postal  service.  Unless  It  has  the  benefit  of  the 
*-my  and  Navy  experience  of  the  past  10  years  In  both  successful  and  unsuc- 

ssful  technical  experiments  and  engineering  the  Post  Office  Department  is 

uml  to  lose  time  and  waste  a  certain  amount  of  money  in  going  over  the  same 
:  mnnd  which  the  Army  es];)eclally  has  already  covered. 

This  lack  of  mutual  assistance  is  a  detriment  to  the  development  of  the  aero- 
;   me  and  the  aircraft  industry. 

ESach  department  tt»-day  does  not  know  the  complete  air  policies  and  plans 

the  other  departments.    Such  a  situation  is  absurd  between  departments  of  a 

ivemmeiit  whose  sole  legitimate  excuse  for  existence  Is  service  for  the  ulM- 

te  benefit  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

The  technical  experts  and  all  the  practical  air  experience  in  the  Army  and 

Ty  should  be  placed  at  the  disi)osal  of  the  Post  Office  Department  )n  order 
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to  assist  the  latter  department  in  its  development.  As  a  straight  question  of 
national  efficiency  and  national  economy  this  assistance  should  be  compulsory^ 
if  necessary,  instead  of  leaving  the  question  up  to  these  three  departments  to 
determine  for  themselves  whether  such  assistance  shall  be  given  or  received. 
Lack  of  sympathetic  teamwork  between  the  several  aviation  departments  of 
the  Government  directly  affects  the  manufacturer.  A  leading  manufacturer 
of  aeroplanes  recently  informed  me  that  he  had  spent  several  weeks  in  Washing- 
ton going  over  details  in  construction  of  land  types  of  aeroplanes  with  the  Navy 
and  Post  Office  Departments,  and  that  much  of  this  detail  work  Involved  tech- 
nical difficulties  which  he  had  worked  out  with  the  Army  years  ago.  Lack  of 
teamwork  between  the  several  aviation  engineering  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment also  means  lack  of  progress  in  standardization  of  raw  material,  partly 
finished  and  finished  parts.  There  is  a  great  amount  of  equipment  in  aviation 
use  to-day  which  could  be  made  standard  for  all  aviation  services  without 
restricting  future  development.  Such  a  move  toward  efficitmcy  would  mate- 
rially assist  the  manufacturer  in  his  production  by  standardizing  Jigs,  tools, 
fixtures,  etc.,  thus  ultimately  reducing  the  cost  of  production  to  all  concerned. 

Under  the  existing  condition  of  aviation  afCnlrs  efficient  teamwork  can  not 
be  secured  between  the  Government  and  the  manufacturers  as  long  as  each 
department  has  the  power  and  authority  to  disregard  the  practical  knowledge 
and  experience  of  other  departments. 

65.  With  reference  to  the  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  War  in  paragraph 
00,  subhead  (e),  that  he  "does  not  follow  Mr.  Crowell  and  others  in  their 
willingness  to  sacrifice  the  advantages  of  a  specialized  establishment*' 

Mr.  Orowell  and  the  others  referred  to  undoubtedly  see  greater  national 
benefits  accruing  to  the  United  States,  both  from  a  military  and  industrial 
standpoint,  if  this  so-called  sacrifice  is  made.  Those  of  us  who  are  directly 
interested  and  who  have  had  years  of  hard  practical  experience  in  the 
"specialized  establishment"  referred  to  do  not  consider  that  a  sacrifice  is 
being  made.  We  contend  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  Army  and  the  Navy  win 
be  greatly  benefited  by  this  alleged  sacrifice.  In  so  far  as  the  question  of 
sacrifice  is  concerned  it  might  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  a  new  spirit 
abroad  in  the  land  to-day.  A  spirit  of  national  service,  which  includes  within 
its  scope  the  problems  of  universal  n&litary  training,  national  vocational 
training,  and  a  general  national  upbuilding  of  the  untrained  manhood  of  the 
country  for  the  future  nfllltary  and  industrial  benefit  of  the  United  States. 
I  have  frequently  heard  it  said  during  my  21  years  of  service  that  the  Army 
is  about  the  only  nonproductive  national  agency  in  the  country  which  the 
public  is  required  to  support.  The  developments  of  the  near  future  are  going 
to  give  the  Army  ample  opportunity  to  refute  the  foregoing  statemeit  and  to 
demonstrate  its  ability  as  a  great  producing  factor  in  turning  back  into  civil 
life  men  who  will  be  better  fitted  to  take  up  their  duties  and  work  In  civil 
life.  In  order  to  accomplish  results  under  this  new  order  of  things  the  Army 
as  a  whole  will  have  to  make  greater  sacrifices  and  devote  longer  hours  to 
study  and  work  than  it  has  ever  known  in  its  peace-time  history. 

The  Air  Service  feels  that  it  also  has  an  important  part  to  play  in  this  new 
order  of  things  and  feels  that  it  can  play  its  part  and  make,  its  sacrifices  to 
the  ultinDate  benefit  of  national  interests  far  more  efficiently  as  an  independent 
and  compact  operative  branch  of  the  Government  service  than  if  held  back 
under  the  control  of  the  War  Department,  whose  time  will  be  more  than 
occupied  in  demonstrating  to  the  country  that  it  is  an  active  producing  asset 
instead  of  a  nonproductive  liability. 

66.  With  reference  to  the  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  War  in  paragraph 
60,  subhead  (f),  that  "you  will  have  less  efficient  military  aviators  if  they 
are  trained  by  the  Air  Service  than  if  they  are  trained  by  the  Army." 

This  statement  is  covered  by  paragraph  19  of  this  paper  and  no  further 
comment  is  made  on  this  question. 

67.  With  reference  to  the  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  War  in  paragraph  GO, 
subhead  ig),  that  you  will  have  "  less  efficient  coordination  of  the  Air  ServiCB 
with  the  Arnfy  if  it  is  a  separate  service." 

This  statement  is  also  covered  in  paragraph  80  of  this  paper,  which  clearly 
Illustrates  that  radical  action  such  as  the  establishment  of  a  s^arate  depart- 
ment is  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  more  efficient  coordination  than  exists 
under  the  present  condition  of  affairs. 

68.  With  reference  to  the  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  paragraph 
60,  subhead  {h),  that  "he  wants  the  Air  Ser\'ice  of  the  Army  to  be  the  most 
efficient -Air  Service  the  Army  can  have." 
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The  interest  which  the  Secretary  of  War  has  always  shown  personally  toward 
the  development  of  the  science  of  aviation  fully  justifies  the  foregoing  state- 
ment and  has  been  most  gratefully  accepted  by  the  practical  flying  officers  of 
the  Army.  The  foregoing  statement  can  not,  however,  be  reconciled  with  the 
aetioD  planned  by  the  responsible  military  advisers  of  the  War  Department, 
which  is  so  clearly  set  forth  in  the  Air  Service  clauses  of  the  proposed  bill 
(S.  2715)  and  referred  to  in  paragraphs  9  to  14,  inclusive,  of  this  paper. 

69.  With  reforenre  to  the  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  War  in  puniKrapii 
tiU,  subliead  (*).  that  he  **  Does  not  think  it  necessary  to  sacrifice  the  Army  Air 
Service  to  accomplish  the  object  you  want." 

This  statement  Is  covere<l  in  paragraph  6.")  and  also  l)orne  out  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  hlgliest  authorltie  ••  in  the  civilizerl  world,  who  i)ase 
their  conclusions  on  leasons  learned  after  five  years  of  war. 

70.  With  reference  to  the  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  War  in  paragrapli 
GO  (;)  tliat  ''Transferring  the  Army  Air  Service  into  an  indopcnilent  air  serv- 
ice will  not  build  more  aeroplanes." 

This  statement  is  covered  in  paragi'aph  61   («),  subhead*<  {h)  and  (c),  which 
eonmerate  how,  by  the  elimination  of  existing  dupIi(fation,  at  least  some  addi 
tional  funds  can  lie  mad(<  available  for  an  increased  number  of  aeroplanes. 

71.  With  reference  to  the  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  War  in  panigrai)h 
60,  subhead  (it),  that  "The  only  way  to  buy  more  »K»roplanes  is  to  appropriate 


more  money." 


This  ^tatement  is  also  covere<l  by  paragraph  61  (cr),  subheads  (6)  and  (c). 
It  is  also  covered  by  imragraph  61  (c),  (rf),  ami  (c).  Under  these  latter 
paragraphs,  it  is  logical  to  exiiect  that  as  the  aeroplane  establishes  its  useful- 
ness throupliout  the  various  department-  concerned,  it  will  gradually  displace 
other  agencies  for  which  appropriations  aix?  now  being  made  and  that  sucli 
appropriations  would  become  available  for  the  purchase  of  aeroplanes. 

72.  With  reference  to  the  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  War  in  paragraph 
00,  subhead  (1),  that,  **  If  Congress  provides  that  some  aeroi)lanes  be  bought 
for  commercial  purposes,  some  for  the  Post  Ofllce  Department  and  Navy  De- 
partment, it  could  provide  that  we  shall  all  pool  our  purchases  so  as  to  pro- 
vide adequate  encouragement  for  a  limited  number  of  aircnift  factories  and 
buy  from  the  .-ame  i)eople." 

Pooling  our  piirchases  will  not  provide  additional  aeroplanes  or  additlonjil 
aircraft  equipment. 

Pooling  our  purchases  involves  the  establishment  of  a  central  aviation  sup- 
ply and  purchasing  department  of  the  Government,  which  immediately  puts 
us  back  to  the  war-time  organization  \^1lich  is  referre<l  to  in  paragraphs  36 
and  37,  an  organizaition  which  failed  ihrough  lack  of  efllclent  teamwork. 

73.  With  reference  to  the  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  War  in  paragraph 
00,  subhead  (m)  that  **This  does  not  seem  to  embody  the  necessity  of  fore- 
going Army  training  and  Navy  training  and  coupling  ui)  the  training  of  highly 
specialia&ed  military  aviation,  like  the  Army  and  Navy,  with  the  Post  Otfice 
aviator  and  the  commercial  aviator,  who  is  an  entirely  different  person  In  the 
first  Instance  and  has  an  entirely  different  function  to  perform  In  the  second." 

In  answer  to  this  statement,  the  following  1*^  submltte<l:  Flying  training, 
whether  Army,  Navy,  Post  Office,  or  commercial,  differs  in  only  two  special 
features:  First,  combat  service  in  the  small,  hlgh-spee<l,  "pursuit  tyi)e"  aero- 
plane; second,  gunnery  in  all  type^  of  aeroi)lanes. 

These  two  features  are  especially  military  and  would  normally  not  be  re- 
quired of  the  Post  Ofllce  aviator  or  the  connnerclal  aviator  In  his  normal  daily 
work.  In  every  other  feature  of  imi)ortance,  the  training  and  daily  flying 
routine  is  practically  identical  for  all  classes  of  aviators.  In  an  emergency, 
an  experienced  Post  Ofllce  aviator  or  commercial  aviator  could  master  the  two 
^wcial  military  features  in  less  than  tsvo  months  of  Intensive  training. 

In  the  event  of  the  institution  of  .s«:)me  form  of  universal  military  training  In 
the  United  States,  all  aviators  not  in  the  Army  and  Navy  <livlsions  of  the  Air 
Service  could  be  given  a  prescribed  period  of  intensive  training  each  year.  In 
the  special  features  which  do  not  form  a  part  of  their  ordinary  Hying  routine. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  there  neetl  be  no  fear  that  the  coupling  up  of  Army 
and  Navy  training  with  the  ti'ainlng  of  the  post  olhce  avhilor  and  the  coimii  i- 
cla!  aviator  will  operate  to  the  detriment  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 

74.  The  future  development  of  aviation  throughout  the  world  in  time  of 
peace,  as  lieretofore  stated,  depends,  primarily,  upon  Its  effective  application  to 
rivil  and  commercial  u.se,  with  its  military  use  as  a  secondary  consideration. 
Every  lirst-class  |)ower  In  the  world  and  many  of  the  second-class  i)owers  as 
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well,  fiiUy  rcnlize  this  fact  and  jire  bonding  every  effort  toward  development 
nioiijj  civil  an<l  r't»iii!nerclal  lines. 

(treat  Britnln  tcMlay,  as  a  n^snlt  of  lier  far-slcrht«l  visic»n,  leads  the  worM 
In  the  race  for  the  future  commercial  supremacy  of  the  air.  During  the  last 
three  years  of  the  war  she  never  lost  srfght  *)f  the  future  commercial  use  of 
her  hujre  aircraft  Industry  and  her  gnvat  mass  of  trained  personnel  which  she 
knew  would  accumulate  through  her  war  neeils,  and  she  planned  acconllngly. 

Innne<l lately  upon  the  signing  of  the  armistice  ou  November  11,  1918,  Great 
l^ritain  prcMluced  a  well-prepared  plan  for  tlie  establishment  of  Internationa! 
rules  and  regidatlons  for  aerial  navigation,  chiefly  for  use  in  connection  w^ith 
<*ivil  and  commercial  aviation.  These  international  rules  and  regulations,  with 
a  few  amendments.  incc»nx>r«ttMl  by  the  allied  representatives,  have  been 
ado|>ted  almost  in  tlielr  entirety,  and  are  now  embodied  in  the  convention  rela- 
tive to  international  air  navigation,  a  convention  which  is  si)ecially  referretl 
to  In  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Germany,  and  which,  uix>n  ratiflca- 
tions,  will  establish  basic  national  and  international  rules  and  regulations  for 
aerial  navigation. 

For  the  past  two  years  it  has  been  perfectly  apparent  to  the  student  of 
military',  naval  and  aeronautical  affairs  that  Great  Britain's  after-the-war 
policy  involved  the  maintenance  of  a  large  navy  and  n  large  commercial  air 
service,  with  an  army  only  t>f  a  size  sutflcient  to  police  her  colonies  and  outside 
possessions. 

How  has  Great  Britain  nrganlze<l  her  aircraft  resources  to  meet  future  com- 
mercial and  civil  competitH»n  in  the  air?  By  splitting  it  up  into  a  dozen  differ- 
ent departments  all  in  comi)etition  against  each  other?  Not  by  any  manner 
of  means.  England  learned  very  early  In  the  war  that  department  competition 
causiMl  dissatisfaction,  waste,  and  inefllciency  to  such  an  extent  that  the  very 
life  and  success  of  her  troops  on  the  western  front  was  seriously  threatened. 
.\s  a  result  of  this  condition,  amongst  others,  she  immetiiately  consolidated 
her  entire  aircraft  resources  under  one  responsible  head,  with  the  result  that 
not  only  her  military  air  efficiency  in  the  field  lmme<llately  showed  a  marvelous 
change  for  the  better,  but  it  placed  Great  Britain  at  the  end  of  the  war  in  the 
first  place  amongst  the  world  powers  in  so  far  as  air  supremacy  was  con- 
cerned. 

75.  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  all  other  principal  European  and  Asiatic 
countries,  fully  realizing  the  future  importance  of  air  navigation  for  civil,  com- 
mercial, and  military  use,  and  being  keenly  alive  to  Great  Britain's  present 
advantage  in  the  air,  have  already  foll(»we<l  or  have  plans  under  way  to  follow 
her  lead  in  the  ccmsolidation  of  all  thei^*  aircraft  resources  under  one  depart- 
ment with  one  responsible  head. 

England,  France,  and  Italy  to-day  have  missions  all  over  the  world,  especially 
In  South  America,  Asia,  and  Africa  solely  occupied  In  establishing  conmierclal 
relations,  involving  the  use  of  aircraft  in  international  trade  with  the  countries 
located  within  the  above  areas.  Even  with  the  unstable  economical.  Industrial, 
and  financial  conditions  which  now  exist  in  Europe,  and  which  will  continue  to 
exist  for  some  time  to  come,  England,  France.  Italy,  and  Germany  can  still  find 
time  to  devote  a  certain  part  of  their  energy  and  resources  to  this  most  impor- 
tant developir.ent. 

76.  What  is  the  United  States  doing  or  what  does  it  plan  to  do  in  connection 
with  competing  with  the  European  countries  for  the  commercial  supremacy  ol 
the  air?  Does  It  intend  to  sit  down  calmly  and  let  one  or  two  departments  of 
our  Government  hold  back  the  development  of  civil  and  commercial  aviation, 
just  because  these  departments  think  primarily  of  the  war  use  of  the  aeroplane 
and  are  still  skeptical  of  Its  early  development  as  a  paying  civil  and  commercial 
proposition?  Does  the  country  intend  to  sit  down  quietly  and  depend  only  upon 
military  and  naval  ability  to  develop  the  aircraft  industry  of  the  United  States 
for  civil  and  commercial  service,  Its  primary  use  under  peace  conditions? 

The  answer  to  the  first  question,  as  to  what  the  Unitetl  States  is  <loing  in  con- 
nection with  competing  with  the  European  c<mntries  for  the  conmiercial  su- 
premacy of  the  air,  is  very  simple. 

The  United  States  at  present  Is  doing  nothing  from  a  material  standpoint 
but  it  has  done  quite  a  lot  of  serious  thinking  about  aviation  in  the  past,  and  h. 
still  thinking.  It  is  thinking  right  at  this  minute  that  after  appropriating  ai>- 
proximately  .$1,000,000,000  for  the  development  of  aviation  and  an  aircraft  in- 
dustry for  "the  prime  purpose  of  helping  to  lick  the  Hun  that  there  should  be 
something  left  over  after  the  war  to  devote  to  the  i)eace-time  use  of  aircraft.  I 
have  considerable  faith  in  the  thinking  capacity  of  the  American  public,  and  am  of 
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fhe  opinion  that  the  public  does  not  place  the  blame  for  the  present  deplorable 
state  of  aviation  and  the  aircraft  Industry  upon  the  aviators.  I  am  furthjr  of 
the  opinion  that  once  the  facts  are  placed  before  them  that  they  will  demand 
a  new  deal  in  our  aviation  game.  I  am  als6  of  the  opinion  that  if  the  American 
[fublic  is  made  acquainted  with  tjie  fact  that  the  military  departments  of  the 
government  are  opposed  to  subordinating  their  military  views  and  control  of 
aviation  and  the  aircraft  industiy  to  the  more  important  peace-time  civil  and 
commercial  needs  and  use  of  aircraft  that  the  answer  will  be  very  short  and  to 
ibe  point. 

77.  The  CiJngi-ess  of  (he  United  States  as  the  representative  of  the  American 
pablic  must  answer  the  second  part  of  the  question,  viz,  "  What  is  the  United 
^tes  K^ing  to  do  in  connection  with  competing  with  European  countries  for 
the eomniercial  supremacy  of  the  air?" 

Do  you  intend  to  take  immediate  steps  to  revive  the  Industry  which  has  gone 
entirely  to  piei*es  as  a  result  of  lack  of  vision  on  the  part  of  our  military  au- 
thorities and  l)y  taking  such  steps  put  the  United  Statej;  on  a  basis  from  which 
It  can  successfully  compete  in  the  world  air  trade?  Oi  do  you  intend  to  let  It 
stagger  along  from  year  to  year  as  a  puny  adjunct  to  the  Army  and  Navy? 

78.  The  Unitwl  States  has  just  passed  through  a  very  critical  period  of  its 
histor>-.  and  is  now  facing  a  more  critical  future  in  its  efforts  to  adjust  Its 
national  and  international  relations  and  obligations  resulting  from  the  recent 
H*ar.  During  the  coming  period  of  national  and  internatumal  readjustment 
tile  Uniteil  States  Army  is  immediately  due  for  a  general  reorganization  and 
a  p(:ssil>le  house  cleaning,  which  in  the  minds  of  many  Regular  Army  officers  Is 
most  necessarj'.  In  my  opinion,  there  is  no  time  like  the  present  to  settle  now 
and  for  always  the  question  as  to  the  future  of  aviation  and  aircraft  develop- 
ment in  the  United  States. 

79.  Wliat  further  evidence  do  you  need  to  come  to  a  final  decision  In  this  big 
is8ue?  ()n  the  one  side  you  have  tlie  majority  of  the  greatest  foreign,  civil, 
mititary,  naval,  and  air  leaders  in  the  war,  who,  with  nearly  five  years  of  war 
experience,  believe  in  the  consolidation  of  aviation  and  the  aircraft  industry 
QiMler  one  department  and  under  one  responsible  head  for  peace-time  develop- 
ment 

To  this  weight  of  authority  you  can  add  the  testimony  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
isiry  of  War  and  his  associates,  who  recently  returned  from  Europe,  after  a 
mnst  exhaustive  study  of  past,  present,  and  proposed  future  air  activities  of 
F^i;rlftnd,  Fnmce,  and  Italy.  You  can  also  add  to  this  overwhelming  opinion 
fht»  unanimous  opinion  of  the  practical  flying  men  of  the  United  States,  with  a 
few  Isolated  exceptions,  who  served  throughout  the  war.  both  in  the  Regular 
Array  and  in  the  temporary  forces. 

On  the  other  side  you  have  probably  two  departments  of  the  Government 
which  are  opposed  to  following  the  lead  of  countries  who  have  learne<l  their 
les^m  in  the  bitter  experiences  of  war,  the  acid  test  of  all  efficient  organization. 
Not  only  are  the.'<e  two  departments  opposed  to  profiting  by  the  lessons  learned 
of  greater  exi>erlence  but  what  is  of  equal  importance  is  the  discouraging  fact 
that  the  War  Deimrtment,  especially,  will  not  take  advantage  of  the  practical 
knowledge  4»f  the  practical  flying  men  of  its  own  service,  who,  after  all,  are  the 
men  who  have  been  most  responsible  for  the  work  accomplIshe<l  in  the  past,  and 
who  will  also  have  to  carry  the  burden  of  military  development  In  the  future. 

The  practical  flying  officers  of  the  United  States  Army  are  ready  to  carry  their 
.«hare  of  the  burden,  with  ultimate  benefit  to  the  national  interests  of  the  United 
States,  provide<I  the  future  policy  for  the  development  of  aviation  and  the 
aircraft  Industry  is  fortlicoming  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

The  reiqjonslbillty  for  the  establishment  of  a  policy  and  the  means  to  put  that 
imllcy  Into  effect  rests  squarely  upon  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  I 
earnestly  lM»pe  that  the  evidence  now  before  Congress  will  amply  justify  the 
s|)eedy  enactment  into  law  of  i^endlng  legislation  for  the  creation  of  a  separate 
department  of  aeronautics. 

Washington,  D.  C,  October  6\  tiflO. 

SirPPLE M  K NTAHY  ST ATKMRNT. 

W.  Since  submitting  the  foregoing  statements  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs  regarding  the  necessity  for  the  creati<m  of  a  Department  of 
Aeronautics,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  read  the  testimony  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  tlie  hearings  on  the  proposed  bill  S.  2693,  before  the 
Senate  military  .subconmdttee  on  September  12,  1919.    This  testimony,  together 
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with  the  testimony  of  Admiral  Joiiets  iind  Capt.  Craven,  Is  most  eoHghtening. 
althougli  not  very  convincing  from  a  practical  flying  point  of  view. 

81.  The  Secretary  starts  off  with  his  testimony  (p.  727,  pt  15,  hearings  on 
reorganization  of  the  Army)  that  ''not  only  the  Navy  Department  oflldally, 
but  the  entire  naval  service  Is  absolutely  opposed  to  the  creation  of  another  and 
separate  branch  of  national  defense.*'    The  above  statement.  In  my  opinion,  is^^ 
most  remarlcable.    The  Naval  Service  In  Its  entirety  is  a  big  Institution,  and^B 
like  the  Army,  I  hope,  contains  a  few  men  with  sufficient  courage  to  express  an^^ 
opinion  at  variance  with  the  opinion  expressed  In  the  foregoing  statemoit    In 
fact,  I  am  quite  positive  that  throughout  the  entire  naval  service  there  are  a 
few  naval  officers  who  probably  disagree  with  the  statement  so  positively 
enunciated  by  the  Secretary.    This  sweeping  statement  includes  the  entire  Naval 
Air  Service,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  some  of  the  practical  flying  officers  of 
llie  Xavy  were  called  bfforo  Omgress  to  give  their  personal  opinions,  as  to  the 
l>est  and  most  efHcient  way  to  <1evelop  aviation  fnim  a  national,  international, 
leclinical,  niei'huiiicul,  industrial,  and  economical  8tandiK>int,  instead  of  from 

ft  strictly  Army  nnd  Navy  stand})oint,  I  think  you  would  find  that  the  entire 
naval  s*Tvi<v  is  not  such  a  solid  unit  in  opi)osition  to  the  creation  of  another 
branch  of  defense,  as  state<l  by  the  S«»oretary. 

82.  In  order  to  analyze  tlie  testimony  of  tlie  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Ssivy,  I   will  quote  other  extracts  as  they  appear  an  page  727   (par.  15) : 

The  Secretary  states  that  "in  regard  to  a  united  air  service  unity  of  com- 
mand In  war  is  essential." 

From  a  military  point  of  view,  based  on  the  war  history  of  the  past  100 
years,  the  foregoing  enunciated  principle  has  been  most  thoroughly  demon- 
strateil,  yet  by  reference  to  paragraphs  41  to  54,  inclusive,  of  this  imper  one  can 
instantly  see  how  thoroughly  this  fundamental  military  principle  was  violated 
by  the  United  States  Navy  during  the  recent  war. 

The  Secretary  states  that  "  In  military  preparation  for  war  those  charged 
with  responsibilities  for  efllciency  in  the  Army  and  Navy  must  have  full 
cognizance  of  tmining."  The  above  statement  is  very  true.  "  Full  cognizance 
of  training,"  however,  means  something  more  than  a  theoretical  supervision  of 
the  elements  of  a  military  machine.  It  means  an  Intelligent  knowledge  of  all 
imrts  of  the  machine  based  upon  hard,  practical  experience.  How  many  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  numerous  divisions  or  bureaus  of  the  Navy  Department,  who, 
under  the  existing  Naval  Air  Service  organization,  are  charged  with  aviation 
matters,  have  tiny  practical  knowledge  of  aeronautics?  How  many  of  these 
(fhlefs  have  ever  been  up  in  an  airplane  or  a  balloon?  The  one  thing  that  has 
impressed  me  most  forcibly  in  my  association  with  naval  officers  during  the 
past  20  years  is  the  great  stress  they  lay  on  hard,  practical  experience  in  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  their  ships.  It  is  therefore  not  conceivable  that 
the  naval  officials,  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  naval  aeronautical 
efficiency,  can  expect  to  get  full  efficiency  under  an  organization  which  places 
theoretical  authority  over  practical  knowledge  and  experience. 

The  Secretary  further  states  that  "as  far  as  naval  aviation  Is  concerned, 
naval  aviation  is  primarily  and  distinctly  a  part  of  the  fleet  and  must  exist  as 
an  Integral  part  of  the  fleet  with  the  seagoing  vessels."  The  term  "  naval  avia- 
tion "as  used  by  the  Secretary  is  not  very  clear.  Does  It  apply  to  the  aero- 
nautical  units  which  actually  accompany  a  fleet  at  sea  and  stay  with  it  or  does  It 
apply  to  aeronautical  units  which  operate  from  land  bases,  fly  out  to  sea  for  sev- 
eral hundred  or  several  thousand  miles,  and  return?  Does  the  term  "  naval  avia- 
tion "  apply  to  Navy  aeronautical  units  operating  ashore  against  semlclvillzed 
peoples  such  as  it  is  understood  has  been  done  against  the  natives  of  Haiti  or 
Santo  Domingo?  Does  the  term  "naval  aviation"  apply  to  the  patrol  of  our 
coasts?  Of  all  of  the  foregoing  possible  meanings  for  the  term  "  naval  avia- 
tion "  only  one  seems  to  be  logically  applicable  to  the  term — ^that  is,  when  aero- 
nautical units  go  to  sea  with  a  fleet  and  remain  with  the  fleet  wherever  it 
may  go.  All  of  the  other  uses  to  which  the  term  "  naval  aviation  "'  is  applied 
(?an  be  performed  equally  as  well  by  an  Army  aviator  or  by  a  post-office  aviator 
or  by  any  other  experienced  and  properly  trained  type  of  aviator.  There  is  n  »  ^ 
mystery  or  complicated  technicality  regarding  the  training  of  a  Navy  aviate  •  V 
any  more  than  tliere  is  in  connection  with  the  training  of  an  Army  aviator  Oi* 
a  post-office  aviator.  In  fact,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  training  of  post-oflftce 
and  commercial  aviators  must  be  far  more  carefully  developed  than  the  training 
of  the  Army  or  Navy  flyer,  especially  from  the  flying  standpoint,  due  to  the  fact 
that  post-office  and  commercial  aviators  must  operate  on  schedule,  daily,  re- 
gardless of  weather  conditions,  whereas  Army  and  Navy  aviators,  in  time  of 
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peace,  will  normally  not  be  subjected  to  such  a  rigorous  routine  in  their  daily 
duties. 

83.  On  page  728  of  the  hearings  (part  15)  the  Secretary  states  that  *'  There 
is  no  reason,  in  our  Judgment,  why  unnecessary  duplication  should  exist  in  the 
Air  Service  any  more  than  it  should  exist  in  the  purchase  of  supplies,  in  the  de- 
▼dopment  of  ordnance,  artillery,  in  the  various  kinds  of  small  arms,  and  so  on." 
'It  ehska  for  the  very  obvious  reason  that  both  the  Army  and  Navy  have  a  limited, 
direct  use  for  aeronautical  service  which  is  practically  identical  for  both  serv- 
ices; that  is,  '*  observation  work."  This  identical  need  of  the  two  departmouts 
Is  causing  duplication  in  training,  duplication  of  training  stations,  and  other 
diqtlication  problems  referred  to  in  paragraph  61  (&)  of  this  paper,  all  of  whic^i 
vitally  affect  the  economical  situation  with  which  the  country  is  now  confronted. 

84.  The  Secretary  also  states,  on  page  728  (pt.  15)  of  the  hearings,  that 
**  Healthful  competition  betweeen  the  Army  and  Navy  is  desirable.  Competition 
In  the  air  would  be  eliminated  if  a  united  air  ser\ice  were  established."  Health- 
ful competition  is  desirable,  provided  it  does  not  cost  the  Government  undue  and 
excessive  expense  while  the  Army  and  Navy  are  carrying  on  this  healthful 
competition.  By  reference  to  paragraphs  41  to  54,  inclusive,  of  this  paper  you 
will  see  that  there  is  also  such  a  thing  as  unhealthful  and  dangerous  competi- 
tiom  Competition  between  the  Air  Service  of  the  United  States  Army  and  Navy 
daring  the  recent  war  nearly  eliminated  a  large  portion  of  the  British  air  pro- 
gram and  vitally  affected  the  air  program  of  the  Air  Service,  American  Expedi- 
tionary Forces.  Competition  between  Government  departments,  in  my  opinion, 
it  an  unnecessary  and  expensive  luxury.  Teamwork  is  needed  Instead  of  com- 
petition. The  so-called  healthful  competition  which  has  existed  between  the 
Army  and  Navy  Air  Services  during  the  past  two  years  has  resulted  in  each 
service  hiding  it  plans  from  the  other  instead  of  automatically  keeping  each 
other  informed  of  progress  In  their  respective  branches.  Such  competition  is 
wrong;  as  It  involves  additional  expenditure  of  public  funds  and  loss  of  time 
In  going  over  the  same  grotmd  which  either  service  may  have  already  covered. 

85l  The  Secretary  further  states,  on  page  728  (pt.  15)  of  the  hearings,  that 
'•  In  regard  to  the  officers  and  men  of  a  separate  service/4t  is  obvious  that  they 
can  not  be  fed  into  the  ranks  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  when  they  cease 
flying;  and  not  only  our  estimates  but  the  experience  gained  in  the  war  on  the 
other  side  shows  the  extreme  difficulty  of  knowing  what  to  do  with  aviation 
officers  after  they  reach  a  certain  age."  The  war  air  experience  which  the 
Navy  had  in  Europe  must  have  been  remarkably  different  from  the  war  air 
experience  of  the  Army.  The  Army  has  never  yet  been  able  to  get  enough 
practical  trained  flying  officers  to  handle  the  strictly  flying  jobs  available,  to 
wy  nothing  of  the  many  nonflying  jobs  where  the  flying  officers'  experience 
woold  be  of  greater  benefit  to  the  ultimate  efficiency  of  the  Air  Service  than 
having  the  job  handled  by  a  nonflying  officer,  with  no  flying  experience.  If 
tlie  Secretary  is  In  doubt  as  to  what  would  become  of  the  so-called  superan- 
nuated flying  officers,  referred  to  in  his  testimony,  attention  is  invl£ed  to 
parmgraphs  66,  57,  and  58  of  this  paper,  which  cover  in  some  detail  the  age 
question  of  flying  officers  and  where  they  can  be  used  as  they  grow  older  In 
the  service. 

86.  The  following  testimony,  which  appears  on  page  729  (pt.  15)  of  the 
hearings,  seems  worthy  of  comment : 

"  Question  by  Senator  New.  In  other  words,  a  good  part  of  the  British  Navy 
is  Jealous  of  what  it  has,  and  does  not  want  to  give  it  up? 

^  Mr.  Roosevelt.  No  ;  I  would  not  put  it  in  that  way,  but  rather  that  the 
British  Navy  feels  that  way  because  it  has  an  independent  air  force,  which 
has  absolutely  failed  to  develop  naval  aviation  from  a  strategical,  tactical,  or 
operating  viewpoint 

**  Senator  New.  What  proof  of  that  assertion  can  you  offer,  Mr.  Secretary? 

**  Secretary  Roosevelt.  I  can  give  my  personal  experience.  In  the  summer 
of  1918,  I  went  to  the  Grand  Fleet  and  talked  with  Admiral  Beatty  in  regard 
to  tills  very  subject.  He  told  me  that  up  to  the  time  that  the  nnval  aviation 
liad  been  under  the  Admiralty,  during  the  first  part  of  the  war,  the  develop- 
ment had  followed  the  development  of  naval  operations  of  the  war ;  that  when 
the  Independent  air  service  was  established  things  went  nil  right  for  two  or 
three  months;  in  other  words,  before  the  change  came  wholly  into  effect. 
Thereupon  the  Grand  Fleet  found  it  necessary  to  carry  out  some  very  radical 
nrperlmental  work  In  the  development  of  new  types  of  planes  to  be  used  from 
the  declc  of  cruisers  and  battleships ;  they  sent  their  requirements  to  the  inde- 
pendent air  force,  and  they  got  no  results.    People  came  up  from  the  air  force 
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who  had  no  familiarity  with  battleship  design,  let  us  say,  or  with  naval  needs^ 
and  after  six  months  of  delay,  unnecessary  <lelay,  they  went  ahead  In  the  fleet 
Itself  and  developed  the  type  of  plane  which  they  wished  to  use  for  this  par- 
ticular purpose." 

Tn  quoting  the  foregoing  statements  I  wonder  whether  the  Secretary  also 
heard  the  army  side  of  the  question,  or  whether  he  simply  heard  the  navy 
side  and  based  his  conclusions  on  the  navy  side  only.  The  army  side  of  the 
question,  as  I  received  it  direct  from  a  number  of  the  highest  ranking  army 
flying  offlcei*s  in  the  Royal  Air  Force,  was  simply  this :  At  the  outbreak  of  war, 
the  navy  practically  controlled  the  output  of  aeronautical  engines,  and  the 
army  couldn't  get  them.  Instead  of  getting  together  in  the  common  cause  of 
licking  the  Hun  in  the  air,  the  Royal  Plying  Corps  and  the  Royal  Naval  Air 
Service  spent  much  valuable  time  fighting  each  other  over  production,  research, 
and  engineering  problems,  with  the  Inevitable  result  that  British  flying  officers 
were  being  sacrifled  in  France,  due  to  inferior  equipment.  The  foregoing  is  an 
example  of  what  competition  will  do  between  Government  departments.  The 
British  war  ministry,  soon  realizing  the  importance  of  the  situation  and  its 
eff'eots  on  the  operations  of  the  British  armies  In  the  field,  promptly  took  a  firm 
hand  in  matters,  and,  as  a  result,  the  British  air  ministry  was  created,  imder 
which  all  air  forces  and  air  activities  were  consolidated  under  one  responsible 
head  and  one  control.  From  that  time  on  the  air  operations  of  the  British 
armies  progressed  rapidly,  and  the  aircraft  industry  of  Great  Britain  went 
ahead  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

As  a  n^sult  of  this  consolidation  of  all  Its  air  resources,  Great  Britain  leads 
the  world  to-day  In  the  rj  ce  for  the  military  and  commercial  supremacy  of  the 
air.  The  foregoing  Is  an  excellent  example  of  what  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  terms  "competition,"  and  I  wish  to  state  frankly  that  this  same 
tendency  toward  uncontrolled  competition  between  the  United  States  Army 
and  Navy  Air  Services  during  the  recent  war  would  have  led  us  straight  to  the 
same  condition  of  affairs  as  existed  between  the  air  forces  of  England,  prior 
to  their  consolidation,  if  prompt  steps  had  not  been  taken  to  protest  vigorously 
against  Navy  Air  Service  priority  over  the  Allies  and  the  United  States  Army 
Air  Service  of  engines  and  aircraft  being  built  In  the  United  States.  I  will  go 
further  on  this  same  question  of  competition  between  the  Army  Air  Service 
and  the  Navy  Air  Service,  and  predict  that  unless  these  two  services  are  not 
soon  placed  under  one  responsible  head  and  under  one  control  that  the  United 
States  will  see  a  repetition  In  our  Air  Service  of  the  conditions  which  existed 
between  the  Royal  Flying  Corps  and  the  Royal  Naval  Air  Service.  All  the 
elements  for  the  development  of  such  a  condltum  of  affairs  exist  at  this  very 
minute,  especially  In  connection  with  the  development  and  use  of  the  "  dirigible  " 
airship,  In  which  the  Army  and  the  Navy  both  feel  they  have  equal  rights  and 
equally  Important  uses  for  this  tj-pe  of  aircraft,  and,  in  my  opinion,  neither  side 
will  give  way  in  spite  of  all  the  joint  Army  and  Navy  boards  which  may  l>e 
organized  to  adjust  differences.  The  statements  contained  In  paragraphs  41  to 
54,  Inclusive,  of  this  pai>er,  fully  ser  forth  the  past  difficulties  in  securinjc 
efficient  teamwork  lietween  two  equally  powerful  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Such  methods  of  competition  are  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  nati(mal  service.  They  are,  wlthcait  question,  derlmental  to  the  efficient 
development  of  aviation  and  the  aircraft  industry.  They  are  Inexcusable  and 
unworthy  of  the  traditions  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  unless  promptly  cor- 
rected, governed,  and  controlled  by  one  responsible  head  who  can  supervise 
efficiently  and  regulate  the  needs  and  uses  of  aircraft  for  the  two  services,  you 
may  be  certain  that  we  will  soon  duplicate  the  conditions  which  existed  in  the 
British  Air  Service  during  the  first  three  years  of  the  war. 

87.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  Secretary  states  in  the  foregoing  quoted  testi- 
mony that  "  the  British  Navy  feels  that  way  because  it  has  an  independent 
air  force  which  has  absolutely  failed  to  develop  naval  aviation  from  a  strategi- 
cal, tactical,  or  operating  viewi>oint."  Why  did  the  British  Independent  air 
force  fail  to  develop  naval  aviation  during  the  war?  For  the  identical  rciasoD 
that  France  failed  to  develop  naval  aviation.  A  reason  which  all  allied  leader 
abroad,  military  and  naval,  fully  understood  and  accepted  as  proper,  logical 
and  most  vitally  necessary,  and  is  8tate<l  as  follows:  Naval  aviation  was  not 
<leveloped  coincident  with  Army  aviation  because  evefy  airplane  and  every 
airplane  engine  which  could  be  built  in  France  and  England  was  needed  to  meet 
the  Hun  in  land  operations.  Every  military  strategist  in  the  allied  forces 
fully  realized  that  the  value  of  aviation  to  the  land  forces  was  of  far  greater 
importance  and  would  have  far  greater  weight  In  the  final  issue  than  If  de- 
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reloped  and  used  for  naval  operations.  The  productive  capacity  of  England 
and  France  was  never  sufficient  during  the  entire  war  to  even  meet  the  needs 
of  their  land  forces.  Such  being  the  fact,  I  hardly  think  the  British  independent 
air  force  should  be  criticized  for  not  developing  naval  aviation.  Our  naval 
air  forces  went  off  on  a  tangent  when  they  advanced  tlie  theory  that  air  opera- 
tions against  enemy  submarine  teases  would  be  of  greater  strategical  value  than 
air  c^>erations  against  the  Hun  on  the  western  front.  Theoretically  the  idea  was 
sound,  but  its  practical  and  effective  operation  was  out  of  the  question  until 
the  aircraft  industries  of  England,  France,  and  the  United  States  had  developed 
to  the  point  where  the  needs,  of  the  armies  In  the  field  were  first  fully  taken 
care  of.  Once  the  needs  of  the  armies  had  been  provided  for,  then  and  not 
until  then  should  the  question  of  air  operations  against  enemy  submarine  bases 
bare  received  serious  consideration. 

The  submarine  menace  during  tlie  fall  and  winter  of  1917  was  fully  appre- 
ciated even  by  many  of  us  luui'sinen  of  the  Anny,  and  it  was  fully  nppreciiiteil 
that  onless  some  menus  .were  found  to  check  this  menace  tliat  tht»  Huns  would 
^rln  the  war  without  question  before  the  weight  of  the  United  States  could  b»» 
brought  to  bear  on  tlie  field  of  battle.  As  practical  flying  men,  those  of  us  in 
the  Army  know  perfectly  well  that  the  aircraft  industry  of  EngUind,  France, 
and  the  Unlteil  States  as  it  existed  in  the  fall  of  1017  couh^  never  turn  out 
enoug^h  airplanes  and  engines  to  meet  the  imuiediate  needs  of  the  troops  and  ar 
the  saime  time  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  aii^planes  to  oi)erate  effectively 
against  enemy  submarine  bases.  At  the  very  time  that  the  Navy  Air  Service  in 
the  I'nited  States  was  pressing  for  i)riority  of  Liberty  engines  for  use  in  air 
openitions  against  enemy  submarine  l>ases,  the  Navy  Department  had  already 
embarked  on  the  only  successful  plan  possible  (even  from  a  landsman's  point  of 
view)  of  combating  the  submarine  menace.  That  plan,  so  well  set  forth  in 
Admiral  Slms's  story  of  the  war.  Involved  the  maxinmni  construction,  use,  and 
«>peration  of  destroyers,  and  everyone  knows  to-day  how  successfully  and  effec- 
tively the  problem  was  solved.  The  foregoing  strategical  analysis  of  the  situa- 
tion in  so  far  as  the  development  and  use  of  naval  aviation  as  a  primary  factor 
in  the  recent  war  should,  in  my  opinion,  clearly  free  the  independent  air  force 
of  (»re»it  liritain  from  the  criticism  set  forth  In  the  foregoing  testimony  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Failure  on  the  part  of  our  naval  authorities  at 
hoiue  to  present  to  the  War  Department  a  complete  analysis  of  the  relative' 
value,  use,  and  needs  of  naval  aviation  as  compared  to  the  more  Important  value, 
use,  and  needs  of  aviation  with  the  allied  armies  in  the  field  was,  in  my  opin- 
ion, a  grave  strategical  mistake,  a  mistake  which  not  only  came  very  close  to 
bringing  disastrous  results  upon  the  British  air  program  but  directly  inter- 
fered with  the  development  of  the  Air  Service,  American  Expeditionary 
Forces. 

8H.  The  statements  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  pages  737  and 
738,  part  1.5,  of  the  hearings  before  the  Senate  subcommittee,  refer  to  the  use  of 
United  States  naval  aero  squadrons  in  bombing  operations  against  enemy  sub- 
marine bases  at  Zeebrugge,  Ostend,  and  Bruges,  and  in  tliose  statements  he 
characterized  such  operations  as  a  "  fiction "  and  **  based  on  a  theory."  If 
you  will  again  refer  to  paragraphs  41  to  54,  inclusive,  and  to  paragraph  H7  of 
this  paper,  you  will  obtain  a  very  complete  picture  as  to  how  this  *'  fiction  *' 
based  on  a  "  theory  "  not  only  nearly  upset  the  entire  British  air  program,  but 
also  materially  interfered  with  and  delayed  the  practical  development  and  use 
of  the  Air  Service,  American  lOxpeditionary  Forces.  You  will  also  find  in  th(» 
foregoing  mentionetl  iiaragraphs  the  answer  to  Senator  Frolinghuysen's  question 
as  to  whether  there  was  "a  protest  from  the  commander  of  the  land  forces 
against  these  raids,  or  against  the  Interference  of  the  naval  aviators  with  their 
land  planes."  There  were  several  very  decided  protests  made  by  cable  in  cable 
grams  prepared  by  myself,  as  Chief  of  Air  Service,  American  ExpiMlItionary 
Forces,  and  approved  by  Oen.  Pershing  In  each  Instance.  How  these  protests 
were  answere<l  and  how  the  "  theory  "  "  based  on  a  fiction  "  was  jointly  ap- 
proved and  Jointly  ordered  by  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  is  fully  set 
forth  in  the  last-quoted  cablegram  referred  to  in  paragraph  45  of  this  paper. 

Sd,  The  statement  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  on  page  730 
(pt.  15)  of  the  hearings,  when  questioned  in  reference  to  the  reservations  sub- 
mitted by  Capt.  Mustin,  in  the  report  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  are 
also  of  considerable  interest,  especially  the  following-quoted  extract  that,  '*  In 
time  of  peace  naval  aviation  work  is  practically  100  per  cent  experimental.'* 
If  the  naval  air  program  in  time  of  peace  is  to  be  100  per  cent  experimental, 
why  the  necessity  for  the  16  coast  stations  which  are  contemplated,  as  I  under- 
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stand,  at  the  present  time  by  the  Navy?  Why  all  this  fuss  about  who  should 
develop,  operate,  and  control  the  '*di riffle"  airships  of  the  Gov^nment?  If 
the  Navy  simply  intends  to  do  100  per  cent  experimental  woric  in  time  of 
peace,  the  entire  aviation  program  of  the  United  States  better  be  tamed  over 
to  the  Army,  l>ecause  the  Army  intends  to  put  a  large  share  of  its  energies  and 
appropriations  Into  the  practical  service  use  of  aircraft,  in  order  to  insure 
development  along  lines  which  will  make  aircraft  a  useful  military  asset  in  war. 
Confining  aircraft  development  to  the  experimental  stage  will  never  advance 
the  development  to  its  efficient  application  in  war.  In  order  to  hnd  out  what 
an  airplane  can  actually  do  under  service  conditions,  you  must  put  it  into  the 
hands  of  the  officers  and  men  who  expect  to  use  it  in  active  service;  that  is» 
ns  soon  as  experimentation  has  reached  u  certain  stage  the  macliine  must  be 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  technical  experts  and  away  from  the  well- 
equipped  laboratories  and  experimental  stations.  It  must  th«i  be  turned  over 
to  the  field  engineers  and  the  average  enlisted  mechanics  who  fly  with  it  and 
<'are,  repair,  and  maintain  it  imder  field  conditions  without  the  aid  and 
assistance  of  well-equipiied  laboratories  and  well-equipped  stations.  In  other 
words,  the  field  efliclency  of  an  airplane  or  airship  is  not  found  through  ex- 
perimentation alone,  but  ultimately  tlirough  the  test  of  field  service. 

90.  What  is  the  essential  differences  between  training  for  the  Navy  and  for 
the  Army  or  any  other  purpose?  This  question  was  asked  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Na^T  by  Senator  New  and  was  answered  as  follows:  "A 
knowledge  of  naval  tactics,  strategy,  and  navigation,  watermanship,  seaman- 
ship, and  practically  everj^thing  which  a  naval  officer  learns  at  the  Naval 
Academy."  With  reference  to  the  foregoing,  the  following  is  submitted:  The 
Arm>^  aviator,  the  Post  Office  aviator,  and  the  commercial  aviator  must  be  rb 
thoroughly  trained  in  navigation,  watermanship,  and  seamanship  as  the  naval 
aviator.  The  Army  aviator  must  l>e  trained  in  military  tactics  and 
strategy  with  land  troops  which  are  Infinitely  more  complicated  tlian  naval 
tactics  or  strategj-  with  fleets  at  sea.  Compare  the  difficulties  of  spotting 
artillery  fire  on  land,  where  every  i)ossib]e  means  of  concealment  are  used  and 
the  shots  strike  on  ground  which  may  or  may  not  throw  up  a  visible  clond 
of  dust  or  dirt,  with  spotting  the  big  gim  fire  at  sea  where  everj-  flash  from 
the  muzzle  of  the  gun  can  be  seen  and  the  splash  of  every  projectile  registered. 
Compare  the  movement  of  divisions,  corps,  and  armies,  on  the  march  or  in  an 
advance,  spread  out  over  miles  of  territory,  using  every  tree  or  other  natural 
cover  for  shelter  and  concealment  from  the  eyes  df  the  man  in  the  airplane, 
with  the  absolutely  open  movement  of  ships  at  sea,  with  no  possible  concealment 
from  the  man  in  the  air.  In  my  opinion,  it  will  not  take  any  special  training 
for  the  Army  aviator,  the  Post  Office  aviator,  or  the  commercial  aviator  to  suc- 
cessfully solve  the  naval  aviator's  problems,  nor  will  it  require  any  material 
difference,  or  any  extra  time,  in  their  training,  other  than  a  few  weeks  of 
theoietical  study.  The  practical  flying  training  of  all  type  of  aviators  is  almost 
identical,  and  therefore  the  Navy  need  have  no  fear  that  the  creation  of  a 
<lepartment  of  aeronautics  will  reduce  the  efficiency  of  naval  aviation  training. 

91.  The  testimony  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  as  found  on  pages 
734,  735,  736,  and  737  of  part  15  of  tlie  hearings  before  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Military  Afl'airs,  indicates  that  the  Secretary  looks  upon  the  future 
development  of  aviation  as  a  far-distant  dream,  and  not  a  possible  near  reality. 
This  frame  of  mind,  how€»ver,  is  evidently  not  absolutely  universal  in  the  Navy, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following-quoted  article  which  appeared  In  the 
Army  and  Navy  Journal  of  October  4,  1919 : 

[Army  and  Navy  Journal,  Oct.  4,  1919.1 
ADMIBAL  FULLAM   PREDICTS   NAVY   CHANGES. 

Rear  Admiral  \V.  F.  Fullam.  United  States  Navy,  contributed  to  the  New 
York  Herald  of  September  29  an  article  discussing  the  probability  **  that  a 
complete  revolution  in  naval  architecture  "  may  be  forced  upon  us  owing  to  the 
necessity  of  more  powerful  protection  for  naval  vessels  against  torpedo  attacks 
from  the  air  and  from  under  water.  Admiral  Fullam  points  out  "  there  are 
five  different  methods  of  attack  that  involve  the  possible  destruction  of  the 
inmiense  find  costly  ships  that  are  now  regarded  as  a  measure  of  sea  power," 
and  he  foresees  that  as  the  result  of  these  effective  forms  of  attack  "the 
Ijresent  tyijes  of  dreadnaughts  and  cruisers  will  l>e  driven  from  the  seas.*' 
Admiral  Fullam  summarizes  th<&  methods  of  attack  as  the  plunging  fire  of  mod- 
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» 
era  guns  at  extreme  ranges  of  16,000  yards  and  above,  attack  by  bombing  from 
alFcnift,  submarine  mines,  torpedoes  fired  from  destroyers,  and  torpedoes  fired 
from  torpedo  planes.  He  illustrates  how  at  extreme  ranges  projectiles  rise 
high  in  the  air,  and  says  that  the  impact  of  such  projectiles  on  '*  the  unarmored 
dedc  will  ineyltably  penetrate  to  the  vitals  and  cripple  or  completely  destroy 
the  ship/*  Aircraft  will  be  more  and  more,  he  states,  a  determining  factor  in 
^"Successful  range  determination,  and  he  declares  that  "sea  power,  or  fighting 
W  power,  in  the  future  will  be  largely  dependent  upon  control  of  the  air,  and  that 
fleet  that  secures  this  control  in  future  battles  must  win,  other  things  being 
approximately  equal.  In  other  words,  aircraft  will  not  only  constitute  dan- 
gerous offensive  weapons  in  themselves,  but  they  will  contribute  greatly  to 
the  accurate  and  effective  use  of  a  ship's  guns  in  battle.  They  will  be  of 
double  value,  and  from  present  indications  airplanes  will  soon  become  one  of 
the  most  invincible  elements  in  sea  power." 

Admiral  F^iUam  then  illustrates  the  weakness  of  the  present  system  of  hull 
and  deck  protective  armor  and  presents  the  advantages  of  turtle-back  armor 
for  protc^ion  against  long-range  fire  and  bombing  attacks,  admitting  its  erne 
weakness,  but  pointing  out  that  there  should  be  careful  study  made  of  the 
problem,  since  "  there  nuist  be  a  compromise  lietween  horizontal  armor  and  a 
low-angle  turtle  back  in  order  to  secure  the  surest  averai^e  protection  with  n 
oven  weight  of  armor."  He  further  maintains  that  the  danger  to  the  fieet 
from  bombing  attacks  of  airplanes  h«s  been  more  or  less  discounted  by  naval 
officers  until  quite  recently.  It  is  folly,  he  says,  to  ignore  longer  the  fact  that 
recent  improvements  in  air  machines  "  will  soon  render  them  the  most  danger- 
ous enemy  of  tlio  enormous  $20,000,000  vessels  that  now  constitute  the  fighting 
line  of  the  NaVy."  He  pictures  how  a  country  such  as  ours,  with  a  sufiicient 
number  of  airplanes  properly  armed  with  bombs  could  hold  off  an  attacking 
fleet  Against  the  argument  that  improvements  in  guns  will  keep  pace  with 
bombing-plare  improvements,  he  writes:  "It  is  believed  tiia't  this  theory  will 
won  prove  illusive,  and  that  It  will  at  no  distant  time  he  admitted  that  a 
fleet  with  unarmored  decks  can  not  live  at  sea  unless  it  absolutely  controls  the 
air  above.    Sea  power  will  be  subordinate  to  or  dependent  upon  air  power." 

Admiral  Fullam  closes  his  article  with  a  tribute  to  Rear  Admiral  Bradley 
A  Fiske,  Tnlted  States  Navy,  of  whom  he  says :  "  In  this  connection  I  am  in 
duty  bound  to  pay  Just  tribute  to  the  far-seeing  genius  of  Rear  Admiral  Fiske. 
In  1913,  Admiral  Fiske  suggested  the  use  and  immediate  development  of  air- 
planes as  the  simplest,  cheapest,  and  most  readily  available  means  of  defending 
certain  of  our  island  possessions  against  invasion  or  capture  by  a  foreign 
power.  Time  has  fully  Justified  his  theory  and  opinion."  And  he  adds  this 
Judgment  as  to  the  ships  of  the  future :  **  It  is  perhaps  too  early  and  quite 
unnecessary  to  attempt  to  predict  exactly  what  manner  of  ship  will  replace  the 
modem  costly  and  too  vulnerable  dreadnaught  in  the  battle  line  of  future 
navies.  That  armored  decks  or  turtlebacks  must  be  provided,  and  that  the 
ship  must  be  completely  covered  by  such  protection,  may  be  asserted  with  con- 
ftdenee.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  smaller  and  less  expensive  armored  ships, 
nith  fewer  guns,  large  or  small,  and  with  minute  underwater  subdivision,  may 
be  forced  upon  us." 
Judging  from  the  foregoing  article,  which  I  assume  is  authentic,  this  aviation 
!.  ^Iream  must  be  taking  on  the  shape  of  a  nightmare  if  it  is  causing  the  naval 
constructors  to  lose  sleep  in  their  efforts  to  redesign  the  decks  of  their  ships 
in  order  to  prevent  their  destruction  through  an  air  attack.  That  dream  is 
a  living  reality  to-day.  And  all  that  is  needed  at  this  very  minute  Is  a  few 
tlioosand  of  the  existing  types  of  bombing  airplanes,  equ!ppe<l  with  existing 
types  of  bombs,  manned  by  tlie  same  types  of  American  flying  men  who  machine- 
^runned  the  Hun  in  his  trenches  during  the  recent  war. 

92.  The  statements  of  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, on  pages  738-739  and  740  of  part  15  of  the  previously  mentioned  hear- 
ings, reference  the  great  and  unlimited  offensive  use  of  aircraft  in  future  war- 
i  fare,  brings  to  my  recollection  a  prophecy  wlifch  I  made  in  1907,  before  the 
Ll  fiTBt  public  flights  had  even  been  made  by  the  Wright  Brothers.  That  prophecy 
B  WIS  contained  in  my  graduating  thesis  written  at  the  Army  Signal  School, 
^  Port  Leavenworth,  Kans..  and  is  quoted  as  follows : 

**In  all  future  warefare  we  can  expect  to  see  engagements  in  the  air  between 
liostile  aerial  fleets.  The  struggle  for  supremacy  in  the  air  will  undoubtedly 
take  place  while  the  opposing  forces  are  maneuvering  for  position  and  possibly 
^ys  before  the  opposing  Cavalry  forces  have  ev^n  gained  contact. 
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"  The  results  of  these  preliminary  Engagements  between  the  hostile  aerial 
fleets  will  have  an  imi>ortant  effect  on  the  strategical  movements  of  the  hostile 
forces  before  they  have  actually  gained  contact. 

"  The  successful  aerial  fleet  or  what  remains  of  it  will  Imve  no  difficulty  iu 
watching  every  movement  and  disposition  of  the  opposing  troops,  and  unless 
the  opi)osing  troops  are  vastly  superior  in  numl)ers,  equipment,  and  morale  the 
aerial  victory  should  be  an  important  factor  in  bringing  campaigns  to  a  shorty 
and  decisive  end."  ^B 

In  June,  1919,  I  saw  a  written  statement  signed  by  Marshal  Foch  in  whicl^^ 
he  makes  practically  an  identical  statement.  This  statement  by  Marshal  Foch, 
I  believe,  fonns  part  of  the  record  compiled  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War 
during  his  recent  investigation  of  past,  present,  and  pr<)i>»st»d  future  aircraft 
development  in  Euroi>e.  My  statement,  as  heretofore  quoted,  may  be  classed 
as  visionary  and  the  dream  of  an  aviator,  if  so  desired,  but  I  hardly  think  you 
can  disix)se  of  the  statement  of  Marshal  Foch  quite  so  easily,  nor  can  you 
disiwse  of  the  opinions  of  the  highest  ranking  foreign  civil,  military,  and  naval 
oflicials  in  the  world  by  classifying  them  as  visionary  and  purely  theoretical. 
The  great  nuijorlty  of  our  Army  and  Navy  ofllcers  to-day  simply  see  the  defen- 
sive use  of  aviation  only  in  its  practical  application  to  reconnoissance  and 
observation  service  with  ground  troops.  They  do  not  see,  or  will  not  see,  Its 
great  field  for  offensive  use  in  attacking  troops  and  material  milittury  objects 
on  the  ground  or  on  the  sea.  They  point  to  the  couiparatively  small  amount 
of  damage  caused  in  bombing  operations  during  the  recent  war,  never  taking 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  due  to  the  very  small  numl>er  of  aeroplanes 
available  such  Ixmibl ng  operations  naturally  would  not  show  large  results. 
Ask  the  officer  or  enlisted  man  who  has  been  bombed  by  the  Hun  how  he  likes 
it,  and  you  will  find  that  bombing  is  a  mighty  influential  factor  in  modem  war, 
and  if  develope<l  on  a  large  scale  will  constitute  a  most  vital  measure  of 
offense  in  future  military  operations. 

93.  In  concluding  my  remarks  on  naval  aviation  and  naval  opinion  as  regards  - 
the  creation  of  a  department  of  aeronautics,  I  wish  to  state  that  the  hearings 
on  this  question  before  Congress  have  had  one  most  beneficial  result,  and  that 
is  that  these  hearings  have  caused  to  be  furnishetl  to  the  Army  more  informa- 
tion as  to  naval  air  policies  than  the  Army  has  been  able  to  obtain  by  any 
other  means  during  my  experience  in  military  aviation.  The  Navy  may 
answer  this  by  saying  that  the  Army  could  get  all  of  this  information  by 
simply  asking  for  It,  all  of  which  is  perfectly  true.  But  the  Army  shouldn't 
be  required  to  ask  for  it.  Neither  should  the  Navy  be  i*equired  to  ask  the 
Army  for  its  aviation  policies  or  for  data  in  any  aviation  subject  which  is  of 
vital  interest  to  both  services.  There  should  be  in  operation  an  automatic 
intelligence  system  which  should  disseminate  all  aviation  information  of  vital 
interest  to  all  Government  departments  eoncerned.  Instead  of  the  present 
competitive  system  prevalent  In  all  departments,  a  system  which  simply  bree^b? 
suspicion  and  distrust.  It  c*ertainly  Is  an  unusual  procedure  to  be  require<l  to 
secure  this  information  through  Congress,  and  certainly,  In  my  opinion.  Con- 
gress doesn't  contemplate  that  It  shall  be  so  used  In  the  future.  c5ongress  has 
enough  work  on  its  hands  without  adding  to  Its  functions  the  duty  of  acting 
as  an  intelligence  bureau  between  the  Army  and  Navy  air  services,  and  it  1< 
earnestly  hoped  that  it  will  promptly  relieve  Itself  of  future  duties  of  this 
character  by  creating  a  department  of  aeronautics  wherein  such  duties  can  he 
properly  and  effectively  solved,  to  the  ultimate  efficiency  of  national  aviation. 

94.  In  addition  to  the  opinions  and  facts  heretofore  submitted,  and  which 
bear  entirely  on  aviation  and  the  aircraft  Industry  of  the  United  States,  the 
following  remarks  are  submitted  on  the  subjects  of  General  Staff  control,  the 
"  detail  "  system,  and  the  question  of  promotion  as  applied  to  the  Army  as  a 
whole. 

The  hearings  on  the  proposed  bills  S.  2715  and  H.  R.  8287  have  brought  out 
a  storm  of  protest  from  the  bureau  chiefs  in  the  War  Department  against  the 
provisions  of  these  proposed  bills  which  enlarge  and  fix  the  power  and  authorltj- 
of  the  General  Staff  of  the  Army. 

What  has  caused  this  storm  of  protest?    The  reason,  I  believe,  is  as  w  ?1| 
known  to  Congress  as  it  is  to  the  bureau  chieis.    In  plain  language  the  reai  m 
is  that  the  General  Staff  of  the  Army  plans  to  exercise  absolute  control  aiid 
authority  over  all  elements  of  the  Army  without  assuming  the  responsibilities 
involved. 

In  other  words,  a  complete  violation  of  a  fundamental  civil  and  militairy 
principle,  to  the  effect  that  "Authority  and  responsibility  go  together  and  can 
not  be  separated  if  maximum  efficiency  Is  desired." 
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Sfecb  bvreau  chief,  wttbln  hte  own  depArtment,  U  DMpoDSll^le  for  the  fullest 
possible  efficiency  of  each  and  every  part  of  his  department,  and  in  order  to 
obtain  maximum  efficiency  he  must  have  adequate  authority  to  full>'  govern  and 
control  bis  department  in  the  best  interests  of  national  service. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation  the  General  Staff  will  exercise  all  the  author- 
ity and  shirk  all  of  the  responsibility.  Such  a  condition  of  affairs  would,  in 
my  (ipinion,  be  absrUutely  fatal  to  the  future  military  eificlency  of  the  United 
States  Army  and  positively  detrimental  to  future  military  preparedness.  The 
present  bureau  chiefs  of  the  War  Department,  as  a  whole,  through  their  prac- 
tical experience  gained  in  the  recent  war,  are  in  my  opinion,  infinitely  more 
capable  of  efficiently  administering  their  respective  departments  for  the  na- 
tional benefit  than  any  group  of  General  Staff  officers  who  by  the  very  nature 
of  their  existing  organization  are  incapable  «f  ^e^ptng  up  with  progi*e88  and 
development  of  the  bureaus  of  the  War  Department,  especially  the  strictly 
technical  bureaus  such  as  the  Ordnance,  Siigbal  Ooi^s,  Air  Service,  Engineers, 
Motor  Transport,  and  Tank  Corps. 

95.  One  practical  solution  of  the  General  Staff  problem,  in  so  far  as  the 
bureau  chiefs  are  concerned, -is  to  make  all  bureau  chiefs  and  their  principal 
assistants  members  of  the  General  Staff.  They  would  then  be  in  a  position  to 
exercise  full  authority  over  their  departments  and  be  jutstly  held  responsible  for 
the  fullest  efficiency  of  their  departments.  In  my  opinion  it  would  be  much 
more  practical  to  confine  the  destgnaHon  of  *"  General  Staff  '*  officer  to  general 
officers  only.  This  for  the  reason  that  no  general  officer  of  the  line  likes  to 
receive  orders  from  some  Junior  officer  of  the  General  Staff  Corps.  Nor  in  the 
ordinary  routine  of  military  life  does  any  senior  officer  like  to  take  orders  from 
a  Junior  who  may  be  temporarily  clothed  with  authority  and  through  such  au- 
thority be  empowered  to  issue  orders  to  liis  seniors  in  rank.  The  question  of 
Bdlitary  rank  and  military  precedence,  with  ltd  accompanying  power  and  au- 
thority, is  one  of  the  underlying  problems  which  mast  also  be  solyed  In  connec- 
tion with  the  existing  dispute  between  the  General  Staff  and  the  bureaus  of  the 
War  Department,  and,  in  my  optnion,  it  shoahl  be  taken  into  Hie  fallest  con- 
alcleration  by  Congress,  even  to  the  point  of  fixing,  by  law,  the  relative  prece- 
denee  and  succession  to  the  higlie^  military  offices^  similar  to  the  existing  law 
governing  the  rank  and  precedence  of  cabinet  officers  as  r^ards  their  succession 
to  the  office  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

96.  The  following  specific  organizatioo  of  tlie  higher  grades  in  the  Army  and 
their  relative  rank  and  precedence  is,  in  my  opinion,  thoroughly  practical  and 
hi^ty  desirable. 

WAR   DEPARTMENT  GENERAL   STAFF. 

1.  General,  C.  in  C. 

2.  Lieatenant  general,  C.  of  S. 

3.  Lieutenant  general,  di^uty  C.  of  S.     ( Operations.) 

4.  Ltentenant  general,  deputy  C  of  S.    (Snjpply.) 

5.  Major  general,  deputy  C.  of  S.     (Administration.) 

6.  Ma)or  general,  Chief  of  Infantry,  1  C.  of  S.  and  3  deputies,  under  control 
of  Operations. 

7.  Major  general.  Chief  of  Field  Artillery,  1  C. 'of  S.  and  8  deputies,  under 
control  of  Opel*ations. 

8u  Major  general.  Chief  of  Cavalry,  1  C.  of  S.  and  8  deputies,  under  control 
of  Operations. 

9.  Major  general.  Chief  of  Coast  Artilieryi  1  C.  of  S.  and  3  deputies,  under 
control  of  operations. 

10.  Major  general.  Chief,  of  Engineers,  1  C  of  B.  and  8  deputies,  under  con- 
trol of  Operations. 

11.  Major  general,  Q.  M.  General^  1  C.  of  S.  and  8  deputies,  uwiler  control  of 
Supply. 

12.  Major  general,  Chief  of  Ordnance,  1  C.  of  S.  and  8  deputies,  under  control 
of  Supply. 

IB.  Major  general,  Chief  Signal  Officer,  1  C.  of  S.  and  8  deputies,  under  con- 
trol of  Operations. 

14.  Major  general.  Chief  of  Transportation,  1  C  of  S.  and  8  d^ratie«,  under 
control  of  Supply. 

15.  Major  general.  Surgeon  General,  1  0.  Of  S.  and  8  deputies,  under  control 
of  OperatiotiB. 
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16.  Major  general,  Adjatftnt  General,  1  C.  of  S.  and  3  deputies,  under  control 
of  Administration. 

17.  Major  general,  Chief  of  Tank  Corps,  1  C.  of  S.  and  8  deputies,  under  con- 
trol of  Operations. 

18.  Major  general,  Chief  of  Chemical  Warfare,  1  C.  of  S.  and  3  deputies, 
under  control  of  Operations. 

19.  Major  general,  Judge  Advocate  General,  1  C.  of  S.  and  3  -deputies,  under 
control  of  Administration. 

20.  Major  general,  Inspector  General,  1  C.  of  S.  and  3  deputies,  under  control 
of  Administration. 

21.  Major  general,  Chief  of  Information,  1  C.  of  S.  and  3  deputies,  under  con- 
trol of  Administration. 

22.  Major  general,  territorial  department  commander,  1  C.  of  S.  and  3  depu- 
ties. General  Staff. 

Note. — Air  Service  not  included  In  the  above. 

BUBEAU  OBOAIVIEATION. 

1.  Major  general,  Chief  of  Infantry. 

2.  Brigadier  general,  C.  of  S. 

3.  Brigadier  general,  deputy  C.  of  S.,  Operations,  General  Staff. 

4.  Brigadier  general,  deputy  C.  of  S.,  Supply. 

5.  Colonel,  deputy  C.  of  S.,  Administration. 
And'  such  other  assistants  as  may  be  necessary. 

Note. — Territorial  department  "high  command"  to  be  organized  same  as 
bureau  organization. 

Make  the  grade  of  general  and  lieutenant  general  permanent.  Prescribe  by 
law  that  the  second  ranking  officer  of  the  Army  shall  be  the  Chief  of  Staff  and 
by  virtue  of  his  rank  and  position  of  responsibility  shall  succeed  to  the  grade  of 
general  when  such  grade  is  vacated  by  death,  disability,  or  through  any  other 
cause.  Prescribe  by  law  the  relative  rank  and  precedence  of  the  Deputy  Chiefs 
of  Staff  as  outlined  above.  Prescribe  by  law  that  only  Deputy  Chiefs  of  Staff 
shall  be  eligible  for  assignment  as  Chief  of  Staff.  Prescribe  by  law  that  major 
generals  only,  In  time  of  peace,  shall  be  eligible  for  promotion  and  assignment 
as  Dei)uty  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Prescribe  by  law  that  brigadier  generals  only,  in 
time  of  pi^ace,  shall  be  eligible  to  promotion  to  the  grade  of  major  general. 

Each  bureau,  corps,  department,  and  service  to  be  authorized  one  major  gen- 
eral, three  brigadier  generals,  and  one  colonel,  who  will  constitute  the  General 
Staff  of  such  bureau,  corps,  department,  and  service. 

Each  bureau,  corps,  department,  and  service  will  then  have  a  uniform 
organization  throughout  Its  "high  command."  The  additional  number  of 
colonels,  lieutenant  colonels,  etc.,  needed  by  the  bureaus,  corps,  departments,  and 
services  in  the  War  Department  will  vary,  depending  upon  the  size  and  relative 
importance  of  the  particular  bureau,  corps,  department,  or  service  concerned. 
The  number  needed  in  these  grades  might  well  be  left  to  the  determination  of 
the  War  Department. 

The  number  of  General  Staff  officers  for  duty  in  the  War  Department  should, 
however,  in  ray  opinion,  be  fixed  by  law,  and  in  accordance  with  the  general 
outline  submitted  herein. 

Not  only  should  the  number  of  General  Staff  officers  for  duty  In  the  War 
Department  proper  be  fixed,  but  the  law  should  provide  that  in  the  event  of 
war  such  officers  will  remain  on  duty  in  the  War  Department  not  take  the  field 
in  person,  except  in  an  absolute  emergency. 

97.  The  foregoing  statements  regarding  the  fixed  permanency  of  War  Depart- 
ment General  Staff  officers,  brings  upon  the  question  of  the  "  detail "  system  as 
applied  to  the  Army  to-day. 

Upon  the  outbreak  of  war  large  numbers  of  detailed  officers  on  duty  in  the 
various  bureaus,  corps,  departments,  and  services  and  the  General  Staff  im- 
mediately applied  for  duty  with  troops,  and  many  of  them  were  successful  in 
obtaining  such  duty.  This  stripping  of  the  bureaus,  corps,  departments,  and 
services  of  many  of  their  best  men  vitally  effected  the  efficiency  of  the  entire 
Army. .  This  very  action  has  been  frequently  predicted  during  the  past  20  yeai:s 
by  the  advocates  6f  the  "  permanent  *'  system,  and  in  my  opinion  we  should  not 
fail  to  profit  by  our  past  experience. 

The  detail  system,  in  so  far  as  the  technical  branches  of  the  seryice  is  con- 
cerned, simply  means  Inefficiency.  No  officer  with  a  spark  of  energy  and  ambi- 
tion will  go  into  a  service  and  endeavor  to  perfect  himself  in  such  service,  know- 
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H  Umt  no  matter  liow  earnestly  he  may  apply  himseUT,  he  must,  by  law,  at  the 
■od  of  four  years  go  back  to  his  original  branch  of  the  service. 

Wh)'  Inflict  upon  the  technical  branches  of  the  Army  a  system  that  from  a 
practical  bosinees  standpoint  could  not  exist  six  months  in  any  business  organiza- 
tion in  the  comitry  ?  No  bu^ness  man  in  the  world  would  think  for  an  instant  of 
selecting  a  man  for  some  spedfic  class  of  wark  and  at  the  same  time  tell  him 
that  at  the  end.  of  four  years  he  must  go  back  to  his  old  Job. 

Why  not  Incorporate  a  few  fundamental  practical  business  principles  into  our 
Military  Estat^llstiment  now  that  thje  opportunity  presents  itself  and  give  the 
iLimy  an  opportunity  to  develop  along  practical  and  economical  lines?  The 
•contention  of  tliose  who  favor  the  "detail"  system,  that  the  permanent  staff 
officers  who  ipirill  lose  touch  with  the  troops  of  the  line,  can  easily  be  met  by 
requiring  a  certain  proportion  of  the  permanent  staff  officers  of  each  bureau, 
corps,  department,  and  service  to  serve  with  the  several  branches  of  the  line  for 
a  iterlod  of  at  least  one  year  In  every  five. 

d&  With  reference  to  the  question  of  promotion  by  selection,  by  elimination, 
or  by  seniority,   it  might  be  well  to  note  that  the  War  Department  is  now 
endeavoring;  to  readjust  the  rank  of  all  Regular  Army  officers  to  meet  the  condi- 
tions imposed  as  a  result  of  tlie  demobilization  of  the  war  army.    How  this 
readiustment  of  rank  is  being  accomplished  is  not  generally  known  to  officers  out- 
side of  tiie  Qeneral  Staff  of  the  War  Department. 

It  la  generally  understood,  however,  that  all  officers  are  being  classified  as  (a) 
eiigihle  lor  promotion  and  (&)  not  eligible  for  promotion.  It  is  further  generally 
understood  tliat  the  official  efficiency  records  of  each  officer  on  file  in  the  War 
Department  will  form  the  basis  for  determining  the  eligibility  of  an  officer  for 
promotion. 

How  the  Infantry,  Cavalry,  and  Field  and  CJoast  Artillery  officers  detailed  in 
the  Air  Service  or  any  other  "  detail "  service  can  be  efficiently  classified  is 
beyond  my  comprehension. 
To  illustrate  this  I  will  cite  my  own  case. 

As  an  Infantry  officer  my  record  is  being  passed  upon  by  a  board  of  Infantry 
officers.  During  the  past  11  years  I  have  only  served  approximately  nine 
months  in  the  Infantry.  The  most  important  years  of  my  service  have  been 
devoted  to  aviation  and  not  to  infantry  work.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection, 
my  entire  official  record  on  file  in  the  War  Department  could  probably  be  com- 
•  piled  on  one  sheet  of  legal-cap  paper,  where  as  a  detailed  record  of  important 
^rork  performed  by  me  or  under  my  direction  during  the  past  21  years  (a  record 
wtiich  I  submitted  recently  to  the  president  of  the  Infantry  efficiency  board) 
covers  165  pages  of  single-space  typewritten  legal-cap  paper. 

From  the  foregoing  it  would  appear  that  the  existing  system  of  determining 
an  officer'.^  efficiency  and  eligibility  for  promotion  by  selection,  based  solely 
upon  his  existing  official  record  in  tlie  War  Department,  is  entirely  inadequate 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  service,  and  consequently  leaves  just  one  logical  way 
In  which  an  officer  may  be  selected ;  that  Is,  through  promotion  by  "  acquaint- 
ance," which  I  understand  Is  the  general  term  now  being  officially  used  instead 
of  promotion  by  "  selection." 

Promotion  by  elimination  has  this  disadvantage  In  that  ultimately  you  will 
be  required  to  eliminate  officers  who  might  be  classified  as  efficient,  especially 
if  a  fixed  number  of  individuals  are  required  to  be  eliminated  each  year.  Aside 
from  this  disadvantage,  promotion  by  elimination  seems  to  be  the  most  logical 
method  from  an  efficiency  standpoint. 

Promotion  by  seniority,  in  my  opinion,  Is  only  generally  favored  by  the  officer 
'wbo  fears  elimination. 

The  most  logical  solution  to  the  problem  seems  to  be  a  combination  of  promo- 
tion by  selection  and  seniority,  with  a  strict  elimination  condition  attached  to 
all  promotions  by  seniority.  If  such  a  plan  should  be  adopted,  not  over  50  i)er 
cent  of  the  promotions,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  by  selection. 

If  promotion  by  selection  Is  ^dopted,  either  exclusively  or  in  combination 
with  the  other  methods  under  discussion,  a  most  thorough  modification  of  the 
efficiency  records  of  all  officers  should  be  made.  These  records  should  go  Into 
much  greater  detail  as  to  actual  work  performed  than  is  done  at  the  present 
time.  If  this  is  not  done,  then  we  should  admit  at  once  that  selections  must  be 
made  as  a  result  of  personal  acquaintance.  Such  a  method  of  selection,  no 
matter  how  carefully  or  Impartially  made,  will  lower  the  morale  of  every 
officer  in  the  Army  who  may  be  passed  over. 

99.  In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  revert  again  to  the  first  two  paragraphs  of  this 
jMiper,  which  refer  to  the  necessity  for  future  military  and  industrial  prepared- 
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ness,  and  to  the  part  aviation  shonM  play  in  any  plans  or  policies  yMA  naqr 
be  adopted  In  the  interests  of  national  preparedness.  If  the  testimony  now  hk 
the  possession  of  Congress  for  the  creation  of  a  department  of  aeronautical^ 
wherein  all  air  activities  of  the  United  States  may  be  efficiently  combined  anA 
economically  controlled  and  administered,  is  not  sufficient  to  convince  Congress 
of  the  necessity  for  enacting  into  law  the  proposed  aviation  bills  now  pending, 
I  earnestly  hope  that  Congress  will  give  serious  consideration  to  the  alternative 
solution  suggested  in  the  last  part  of  paragraph  16  of  this  paper,  wherein  it  is 
recommended  that  the  Army  as  a  whole  be- required  to  sacrifice  a  proportionate 
share  of  its  personnel  in  the  national  interests  of  aviation  and  the  development 
of  the  aircraft  industry  of  the  United  States. 

As  previously  stated,  the  aviation  issue  is  squarely  up  to  Congress,  and  tiie 
responsibility  of  its  future  efficient  development  rests  solely  in  your  hands. 

Washington,  D.  C,  October  14,  1919, 

(Whereupon,  at  5  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet 
on  Thursday,  October  16, 1919,  at  2.15  p.  m.) 
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FBIDAY,  OCTOBEB  17,  1919. 

< 

United  States  Senate, 

SUBCX)MMITTEE  ON  MILITARY  AtFAIRS, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  2.15  p.  m.,  in  the  com- 
mittee room,  Capitol,  Senator  James  W.  Wadsworth,  jr.,  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Wadsworth  (chairman),  Sutherland,  New, 
Chamberlain,  Fletcher,  and  Thomas. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  understand  that  to-day  you  pre- 
fer to  confine  your  discussion  to  the  bill  introduced  by  Senator  ifew, 
S.  2693,  which  relates  to  the  establishment  of  a  department  of  aero- 
nautics, and  to  kindred  subjects. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  BENEDICT  CEOWELL,  ASSISTANT 

SECBETAET  OF  WAB. 

Mr.  Crowell.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  much  prefer,  if  you 
will  allow  it,  to  do  that.  The  reason  is  that  Gen.  Pershing  is  now 
making  a  careful  study  of  the  reorganization  of  the  Army,  and  while 
in  many  things  my  own  views  are  fairly  crystallized,  I  am  very 
anxious  to  have  a  talk  with  him  after  he  has  completed  that,  and 
Secretary  Baker  and  I  have  both  arranged  to  have  that  talk  with  him. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  your  invitation  to  appear  before  you  gives  me  to  relate 
to  you  my  experience,  observation,  and  conclusions  upon  the  subject 
of  the  future  of  the  Air  Service  in  the  United  States.  We  can  well 
afford,  as  I  see  it,  to  formulate  a  policy  on  this  subject  out  of  our 
experience  in  the  recent  war.  Within  the  War  Department  much 
consideration  has  been  given  to  the  problem,  and  it  was  deemed 
advisable  that,  preliminary  to  making  recommendation  to  the  Con- 
l^ress,  a  study  be  made  of  the  activities  and  views  of  our  Allies. 
Therefore,  on  May  1,  1919,  the  Secretary  of  War  requested  that  I 
organize  a  mission  to  visit  France,  England,  and  Italy  and  make  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  aviation  problems  as  they  had  been 
developed  in  those  countries  during  the  war  and  as  to  their  future 
policies. 

Under  date  of  May  17, 1919,  the  Secretary  of  War  gave  to  the  press 
the  following  interview  in  connection  with  the  ainis  and  objects  of 
the  American  Aviation  Mission : 

I  am  Baking  Mr.  Crowell  and  his  associates  to  get  all  the  information  they 
can  on  the  development  of  aircraft  and  the  plans  there  are  abroad  among  civil- 
iced  peoples  for  the  development  of  the  airship  as  an  instrument  of  civilizatioD, 
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Whether  for  war  or  for  peace  service ;  and,  as  far  as  they  can,  I  hope  they  will 
collect  all  this  information  and  bring  it  baclc  and  make  a  report,  and  perhaps 
make  exhibits  which  we  can  lay  before  any  committee  of  Congress  which  is 
interested  in  the  subject,  whether  it  is  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  dealing^ 
with  the  airplane  as  an  implement  of  war,  or  whether  it  is  any  other  committee 
dealing  with  it  as  an  implement  of  commerce  and  industry. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  ,You  might  state  the  personnel  of  that  com- 
mission. 

Mr.  Crowell.  I  was  the  chairman.    The  other  members  were : 

Howard  Coffin,  member  of  Council  of  National  Defense. 

Henry  C.  Mustin,  captain,  United  States  Navy. 

Halsey  Dunwoody,  colonel,  Air  Service,  United  States  Army. 

James  G.  Blair,  jr.,  lieutenant  colonel,  General  Staff,  United  States 
Army. 

George  H.  Houston,  president.  Wright-Martin  Airplane  Corpora- 
tion. 

C.  M.  Keys,  vice  president,  Curtiss  Aeroplane  and  Motor  Corpora- 
tion. 

S.  S.  Bradley,  general  manager,  Manufacturers'  Aircraft  Associa- 
tion. 

The  mission  was  made  up  as  far  as  possible  to  comprise  all  phases 
of  aviation — representative  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  commercial  in- 
terests. The  mission  made  an  exhaustive  study  in  the  three  countries 
under  the  three  general  headings:  Organization,  technical  develop- 
ment, and  commercial  development.  As  a  result  of  their  study  the 
report  of  the  aviation  mission,  as  of  July  19,  1919,  was  submitted  by 
me  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Up  to  the  time  of  my  leaving  for  Europe,  as  chairman  of  the  mis- 
sion, I  held  no  definite  views  on  the  future  treatment  of  aviation.  I, 
of  course,  knew  through  my  position  in  the  War  Department  the  enor- 
mous problems  we  had  to  face  during  the  war,  and  that  experience 
forced  upon  me  the  feeling  that  it  was  of  vital  importance  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  provide  against  a  repetition  of  the  situation 
that  existed  during  the  emergency. 

After  more  than  seven  weeks  spent  abroad,  where  I  was  given  every 
possible  facility  and  opportunity  to  study  what  those  countries  were 
doing  and  talk  with  the  men  who  had  control  during  the  war  and 
were  shaping  the  policies  for  the  future,  I  have  become  convinced 
that  the  only  solution  of  our  future  air  policies  is  an  air  department; 
that  only  through  such  a  department  will  it  be  possible  for  this  coun- 
try to  keep  abreast  with  the  other  great  powers. 

As  a  result  of  the  studies  of  the  American  aviation  mission  abroad, 
upon  its  return  to  this  country  the  mission  recommended  in  its  re- 
port the  "  concentration  of  the  air  activities  of  the  United  States — 
military,  naval,  and  civilian — ^within  the  direction  of  a  single  Gt>vem- 
ment  agency  created  for  the  purpose,  coequal  in  importance  with  the 
Departments  of  War,  Navy,  and  of  Commerce." 

Among  the  representative  men  with  wliom  the  mission  discussed 
this  subject  was  Winston  Churchill,  secretary  of  state  for  war  and 
secretary  of  state  for  air,  who  said  that  the  British  Air  Ministry 
organization,  although  not  perfection,  is  the  best  plan  yet  developed ; 
it  is  founded  on  actual  war  experience.  There  is  no  possibility  of 
England  reverting  to  the  prewar  organization. 
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Maj.  Gen.  Trenchard,  Royal  Air  Force  (chief  of  staff,  Royal  Air 
Force),  said: 

Defense  in  two  dimensions  is  comparatively  simple;  but  for  defense  in  the 
third  dimension  there  is  no  real  effective  instrument  Tjut  an  air  force  capable 
of  immediate  contact  with  the  enemy  in  the  air,  and  able  to  defeat  it.  Conse- 
qn^itly,  an  air  force  additional  to  the  detachments  used  for  the  Navy  and 
Army  should  be  organized  under  a  ministry  Independent  of  the  other  two 
services;  for  if  this  force  Is  an  appendage  of  either  of  the  older  services  it 
will  not  develop  its  strategy  and  tactics  along  broad  enough  lines.  However, 
such  a  force  Is  always  available  for  coordination  with  naval  or  military  op- 
erations. 

Sir  Samuel  Waring  (well-known  manufacturer  of  munitions)  be- 
lieTes : 

A  reasonable  amount  of  money  spent  by  the  Government  for  encouraging 
commercial  air  activities  would  eventually  give  a  far  better  return  than  the 
same  amount  spent  on  purely  military  or  naval  equipment. 

In  France  I  had  the  honor  of  talking  with  Marshal  Foch,  who 
said  that  the  fact  was  clearly  demonstrated  in  the  present  war  that 
if  a  nation  is  to  conquer  she  must  have  supremacy  m  the  air. 

Gen.  Duval,  director  of  military  aeronautics,  said : 

If  commercial  aviation  is  not  encouraged  >  and  stimulated,  military  aviation 
wiU  die. 

Senator  Fi-btcher.  Will  you  read  that  last  quotation  again? 
Mr.  Crowell.  Gen.  Duval,  director  of  military  aeronautics,  said : 

If  commercial  aviation  is  not  encouraged  and  stimulated,  military  aviation 
will  die. 

Senator  Fuetcher.  Suppose  it  should  die? 

Senator  New.  The  trouble  is  it  is  being  stimulated  in  some  coun- 
tries, but  allowed  to  die  in  others;  and  unhappily  our  country  is 
the  one  in  which  it  is  being  allowed  to  die.  Is  not  that  the  case  Mr. 
Secretary? 

Mr.  Croweix.  That  is  my  feeling  about  it;  yes. 

Since  my  return  from  Europe  and  during  the  two  months  that 
have  elapsed  I  have  studied  most  carefully  the  opinions  as  expressed 
by  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  appeared  before  your  committee  and 
who  have  opposed  the  centralizing  of  our  air  activities. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  many  times  with  Mr.  Baker.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  he  does  not  agree  with  me.  But  he  has  told  me 
that,  regardless  of  our  difference  in  opinion,  he  is  willing  to  have  me 
present  my  views. 

The  one  point  which  has  been  impressed  upon  me  by  much  of  the 
testimony  is  the  lack  of  a  viewpoint  from  the  bigger  aspects  of  the 
matter.  They  seem  to  view  it  merely  from  its  effect  on  their  own 
particular  service  and  not  from  the  broad  viewpoint  of  the  defense 
of  this  country  and  the  vital  necessity  of  creating  this  new  weapon 
of  defense  to  meet  the  other  great  powers  on  an  equal  footing. 

I  will  leave  to  you  gentlemen  your  constitutional  duty  of  determin- 
ing whether  the  future  of  this  vital  force  in  the  defense  of  the 
country  can  be  measured  in  the  viewpoints  of  departmental  interest. 

The  most  important  feature  I  am  afraid  has  been  missed.  A 
separate  department  of  aeronautics  is  a  tactical  necessity.  The 
leaders  of  thought  on  the  other  side  agree  that  aviation  in  future 
wars  will  have  a  function  quite  distinct  from  the  present  limitations 
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of  its  activities  as  a  service  auxiliary  to  the  Army  and  Navy,  which 
are  observation,  photography,  and  direction  of  fire;  the  great  mis-  * 
sion  of  aviation  is  quite  independent  of  those  activities. 

Marshal  Foch,  Field  Marshal  Haig,  and  Ludendorf  agree  that 
before  the  mobilization  of  armies  can  l>e  effected  in  the  next  war  a 
great  conflict  will  occur  in  the  air.  The  aggressive  nation  will  be 
prepared  to  launch  an  attack  upon  the  shipping,  munition,  manu- 
facturing, and  storage  centers,  and  even  the  cities,  of  its  opponent. 
Unless  the  opponent  is  ready  to  meet  or  anticipate  such  an  attack, 
vital  victories  will  be  early  acco.nplished.  It  is  only  the  nation  that 
can  clear  the  air  of  enemy  forces  that  will  be  able  to  launch  a  cam- 
paign with  its  land  and  naval  forces.  With  Europe  only  16  hours 
removed  from  this  country  by  air  routes,  we  can  not  rest  in  fancied 
safety  of  isolation.  It  is  only  through  the  agency  of  a  single  respon- 
sible organization  that  we  can  confidently  look  to  preparedness  for 
such  an  eventuality. 

After  all  is  considered,  the  Government  can  not  be  asked  to  sus- 
tain by  direct  contribution  the  entire  burden  of  keeping  alive  the 
aircraft  industry.  Commercial  aviation  must  be  encouraged  to  carry 
the  greater  part  of  the  financial  burden;  not  alone  in  meeting  the 
requirements  of  aircraft  production,  but  also  because  of  its  equally 
importation  relation  to  the  maintenance  of  an  adequate  reserve  of 
aviators  and  mechanicians.  In  speaking  of  Government  assistance 
to  commercial  aviation  I  do  not  mean  that  the  Government  should 
in  any  manner  subsidize  the  industry.  The  best  and  probably  most 
sought  after  assistance  that  can  be  given  commercial  aviation  is  the 
enactment  of  legislation  necessary  for  the  prevention  of  avoidable 
risks.  Risks  to  life  and  property — the  greatest  detriment  to  com- 
mercial aviation  development — are  due  to  the  following  five  causes : 

(1)  Faulty  design  or  inspection  of  materials. 

(2)  Operation  by  incompetent  pilots. 

3)  Insufficient  number  of  safe  landing  and  starting  places. 

4)  Lack  of  information  as  to  weather  conditions. 
(5)  Collision. 

It  is  realized  abroad  that  all  of  the  above  five  causes  can  be  almost 
completely  eliminated  through  the  agency  of  a  suitable  govern- 
mental organization,  and  that  there  is  no  other  satisfiu'tory  means  of 
avoiding  unnecessary  risk  to  life  and  property  in  conmiercial  avia- 
tion. With  the  risk  reduced  to  a  minimum,  the  other  two  detriments 
to  commercial  aviation  will  eventually  disappear  (uncertainties  in 
performance  will  be  cui-ed  and  durability  of  matei-al  improved  in 
aircraft  in  the  same  way  they  were  cured  in  motor  cars — ^namely, 
through  the  efforts  of  many  different  en^neering  groups  in  competi- 
tion), but  progress  in  aircraft  design  will  be  more  rapid  than  prog- 
ress in  motor-car  design  if  the  Government  assists  the  industry  by 
carrying  on  the  standardization  work,  the  research  work,  and  the  ex- 
perimental work  on  fundamental  elements  of  design.  Unless  there 
are  governmental  research  and  test  facilities  and  data  accessible  to 
the  private  individual,  only  the  few  large  corporations  who  ai'e  able 
to  maintain  private  laboratories  can  make  any  real  progress  in  new 
aviation  design.  In  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy  centralized 
oi'ganizations  for  technical  development  and  the  control  of  com- 
mercial aviation  along  lines  to  avoid  these  causes  of  risk  to  life  and 
property  listed  above  are  already  in  effect  or  planned. 
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An  air  department  would  also  look  after  the  following : 

(1)  Liaison  with  other  Governments  on  all  international  affairs  in 
sTiation,  such  as  laws  governing  international  air  routes  and  air 
traffic;  rules  of  the  road;  international  codes  for  signals  or  other 
communication  between  one  aircraft  and  another  and  between  air- 
craft and  surface  stations;  weather  reports;  international  standards 
for  charts  of  air  routes,  showing  landing  placets  with  their  designat- 
ing marks  and  other  necessary  information  for  landing:  interna- 
tional standards  for  day  and  night  marks  and  signals  for  aids  to 
navigation.  It  will  be  seen  that  most  of  the  above  are  means  of 
avoiding  risks  to  life  and  property  in  aviation;  they  are  those  that 
help  the  air  navigator  in  locating  safe  landing  places,  help  him  to 
avoid  collision  in  the  air  and  to  avoid  running  into  areas  of  unsafe 
flying  weather. 

(2)  Planning  commercial  air  routes  throuji^hout  the  <'Ountry,  also 
routes  to  and  througliout  the  colonial  possessions.  This  includes  the 
selection  of  safe  landing  places,  the  preparation  of  charts  and  in- 
formation (similar  to  sailing  directions)  suitable  for  use  in  aircraft, 
and  the  equipping  of  routes  with  standard  marks,  signals,  and  other 
communication  systems  required  to  facilitate  their  use. 

(3)  Promotion  of  the  improvement  of  air  routes;  this  to  be  ef- 
fected by  arranging  for  legislation  or  other  procedure  that  will 
create  new  landing  places  and  thus  shorten  the  flying  distance  in  a 
route ;  the  first  route  established  between  two  points  will  sometimes  be 
considerably  longer  than  the  straight-line  distance  owing  to  the  ne:es- 
sity  for  making  detours  around  large  areas  where  a  safe  landing  is 
impossible. 

(4)  Preparation  of  regulations  governing  the  use  of  all  routes 
and  landing  places  with  a  view  to  the  avoidance  of  collision  in  the 
air  and  on  the  ground  (in  the  future  there  will  be  a  congestion  of 
traffic  on  certain  routes  that  w^U  necessitate  special  lanes  of  flight  and 
uniform  procedure  in  getting  into  the  air  and  landing).  Preparation 
of  regulations  governing  flight  over  localities  where  accidents  to 
aircraft  involve  risk  to  individuals  and  property  on  the  ground. 

(5)  Supervision  of  all  civil  schools  for  training  pilots,  as  regards 
methods  and  extent  of  instruction  in  preparation  for  qualification 
for  flying  licenses.  Preparation  of  physical,  mental,  and  practical 
test  requirements  for  all  civil  pilots  and  the  issue  and  revocation  of 
their  licenses.  This  is  the  only  sound  method  of  avoiding  incompe- 
tent piloting — one  of  the  causes  of  risk  to  life  and  property. 

(6)  Inspection  of  design  and  construction  of  all  but  Government 
types  of  aircraft  as  to  their  fitness  for  aerodynamical,  structural,  and 
mechanical  safety  in  flight;  issue  of  licenses  for  their  operation. 
Periodic  inspections  of  civil  aircraft  and  issue  of  regulations  for  the 
purpose  of  insuring  the  proper  care  and  preservation  of  aviation 
material  and  preventing  its  use  when  no  longer  in  safe  condition  for 
flight.  This  is  the  only  sound  method  of  avoiding  failures  in  material 
that  may  result  in  loss  of  control,  collapse  in  the  air  or  fire. 

(7)  Kesearch  work  and  experimental  and  test  work  in  all  branches 
of  aviation  development  that  are  along  lines  common  to  the  military 
and  naval  aviation  as  well  as  to  commercial  aviation.  Publication 
of  technical  facts  and  data  that  will  be  helpful  to  the  aviation  indus- 
try and  to  inventors. 
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(8)  Cooperation  with  the  aviation  industry  and  scientific  societies 
in  the  development  of  standards  in  quality  of  materials,  in  prac- 
tices, and  nomenclature;  also,  in  so  far  as  it  will  not  stifle  invention, 
the  standardization  of  certain  parts,  fittings,  and  arrang^nents. 

This  character  of  work  is  being  performed  by  Air  Service  abroad. 
In  England  it  is  already  started ;  in  France  and  Italy  parts  of  it  are 
started,  and  plans  are  being  made  for  the  rest  of  it  Besides  that 
the  Governments  abroad  are  helping  the  industry  in  other  ways; 
for  example,  all  three  Governments  have  provided"  military  aviators 
and  mechanicians  for  missions  sent  to  other  countries  to  demon- 
strate and  advertise  the  product  of  the  private  manufacturers;  such 
missions  are  now  in  South  America,  and  the  Far  East;  in  these 
projects  the  manufacturer  is  further  assisted  by  arrangements  with 
the  Government  for  purchase  at  low  prices  of  aviation  material  from 
the  excess  war  stocks.  One  company  in  France  is  already  delivering 
orders  for  aeroplanes  in  South  America  at  a  price  considerably  be- 
low their  war-time  production  cost.  Each  Government  at  the  close 
of  the  war  had  a  stock  of  aviation  material  on  hand  considerably 
beyond  the  needs  for  peace-time  military  and  naval  exercises.  Re- 
tention of  this  stock  in  Government  storage  would  simply  mean  a 
large  expenditure  for  its  upkeep  with  no  prospect  of  its  bieing  used 
before  it  would  become  obsolete  or  so  old  that  further  effort  toward 
preservation  would  be  futile.  The  diversion  of  this  excess  stock  to 
commercial  use  benefits  the  Government  not  only  by  effecting  a 
partial  return  of  the  original  investment  and  a  saving  of  further 
upkeep  expense  but  also  because  it  affords  another  means  of  encour- 
aging activity  in  commercial  aviation. 

Much  is  being  done  abroad  on  aerial  mail  routes.  Although  the 
distances  in  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy  inside  the  boundaries 
are  not  ^reat  enough  to  make  aerial  postal  routes  much  superior  in 
time  savmg  to  the  railroads,  a  number  of  routes  have  already  been 
established.  In  France,  one  route,  Paris-Strassbourg,  is  being  oper- 
ated entirely  with  military  aviation  personnel  and  material,  lor  the 
purpose  of  gathering  data  in  operating  methods  and  costs.  Also,  at 
the  time  of  one  visit,  there  was  a  commercial  route  in  operation,  Paris- 
Lille-Brussels.  One  member  of  the  aviation  mission  flew  over  this 
route.  He  called  our  attention  to  the  great  value  of  all  such  routes 
as  a  means  of  training  reserve  pilots  to  complete  familiarity  with  the 
appearance  not  only  of  their  own  country  but  also  with  the  country  of 
a  possibly  enemy.  One  must  actually  ny  across  country  in  a  strange 
place  to  appreciate  the  full  value  of  this  relation  between  commercial 
and  military  aviation. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  aeroplanes  used  in  the  French  postal 
routes  are  capable  of  being  changed  quickly  into  day  bombinff  ma- 
chines; the  receptacles  for  mail  and  parcels  are  so  designed  and  dis- 
posed that  they  can  be  replaced  by  bomb  racks  without  altering  the 
flyiiig  balance  of  the  aeroplane.  This  is  not  merely  because  it  is  an 
easy  way  to  divert  a  war  type  already  in  production  to  commercial 
purposes,  for  similar  provisions  are  incorporated  in  new  designs  built 
primarily  for  commercial  use. 

In  addition  to  the  internal  routes  in  operation  abroad,  there  is  a 
daily  aeroplane  service  between  London  and  Paris;  also  the  following 
aeroplane  routes  are  being  prepared:  From  England  to  Cairo  and 
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^le  Cape  and  from  Cairo  to  Bombay ;  from  France  to  Algeria  and 
Morocco;  these  routes  will  carry  mail,  express,  and  passengers.  Great 
Britain  is  investigating  the  possibilities  of  overseas  routes  not  only  to 
Canada  and  the  United  States  but  alsp  to  South  America  and  Aus- 
tralia.  The  flight  of  the  R-3I^  from  Scotland  to  America  and  return 
^  has  given  them  much  valuable  data  on  the  subject  of  long  overseas 
flights  with  lighter-than-air  craft.  Well-planned  experiments  are 
being  conducted  for  improvements  in  fabric  and  structure  of  rigid 
dirigibles  that  will  eventually  make  that  type  independent  of  the  large 
and  costly  sheds  that  are  now  essential  for  their  maintenance. 

Senator  Fletcher.  What  is  the  character  of  that  service  between 
London  and  Paris  ? 

Mr.  Chowell.  There  are  now  two  commercial  companies  operating 
airplanes  between  London  and  Paris.  They  carry  mail,  passengers, 
and  packages. 

Senator  Fletcher.  What  kind  of  planes? 

Mr.  Crowell.  One  of  them  is  the  Hundley-Page,  a  very  large  plane. 
The  other  company  has  smaller  planes- 
Senator  New.  They  are  both  of  the  heavier-than-air  type? 

Mr.  Crowell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fletcher.  How  many  passengers  each  do  they  carry,  if 
Tou  know  ? 

Mr.  Crowell.  My  recollection  is  that  the  Handley-Pages  will  carry 
about  10  passengers,  and  the  smaller  planes  will  carry  4  or  5  pas- 
sengers. 

Senator  Fletcher.  It  is  regular  service  ? 

ilr.  Crowell.  Yes;  regular  service,  commercial  service. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  is  a  success  as  a 
•commercial  proposition  or  whether  it  is  just  beginning? 

Mr.  Crowell.  It  is  too  new  to  find  out.  I  am  very  sure  it  is  not 
directly  subsidized  by  the  Government. 

If  commercial  aviation  is  given  a  fair  start  by  suitable  govern- 
mental guidance  and  assistance,  it  will  require  only  a  few  years  to 
develop  into  a  utility  of  real  economic  value;  it  is  believed  that 
eventually  aviation  will  become  one  of  the  world's  greatest  trans- 
portation" systems.  Great  Britain,  with  splendid  foresight,  is  evi- 
dently planning  to  take  a  lead  with  this  utility  that  may  be  expected 
ultimately  to  place  her  in  the  same  position  in  the  air  that  she  already 
holds  in  the  remainder  of  the  world's  communication  systems — with 
her  merchant  marine,  cables,  and  radio.  It  is  well  understood  abroad 
that  commercial  supremacy  in  the  air  will  mean  much  more  than 
f^upremacy  with  a  merchant  marine,  for  the  merchant  ship  can  not 
l>e  converted  in  a  few  hours  into  a  ship  of  w^ar. 

A  separate  air  department  has  the  following  advantages : 

It  will  save  money  through  elimination  of  the  diplication  which 
exists  under  the  present  policy  of  having  aviation  developed  under 
the  Army  and  Navy. 

>As  it  IS,  we  are  providing  two  sets  of  technical  men,  two  supply 
organizatioiis  and  two  schools  to  teach  even  the  beginnings  of  flying. 
\s  a  further  important  reason  the  demand  for  specially  qualified 
men  for  research  and  teclinical  development  are  rare,  and  their 
unices  should  be  made  available  for  all  the  aviation  work  of  the 
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Government  and  not  localized  in  the  Department  to  which  they  may 
belong. 

It  will  also  save  delay — a  factor  vital  in  time  of  war — no  ma- 
chinery of  joint  boards  or  of  liaison  between  services  can  possibly 
render  the  efficient  service  that  would  be  derived  in  a  single  air  depart- 
ment and  departmental  competition,  which  proved  so  harmful  in  the 
early  days  of  the  war,  would  be  prevented. 

Congressional  investigation  of  appropriations  can  be  centralized^ 
and  the  embarrassments  that  come  from  the  present  control  by  several 
committees  on  this  subject  will  be  eliminated. 

The  Army  and  Xavy  must  have  adequate  control  of  those  aviation 
activities  which  are  technically  indispensable  adjuncts  to  their  effi- 
cienc}'  in  warfare.  Advanced  training  of  pilots  and  observers  must 
be  under  the  services  to  which  they  belong.  Officers  and  men  to  be 
used  by  the  Army  or  the  Navy  in  their  specialized  operations  should 
be  parts  of  the  service  using  them,  commissioned  or  enlisted  in  it. 
Aviation  personnel  used  by  other  departments  of  the  (lovernment 
should  similarly  be  parts  of  those  departments.  Departments  usin^ 
aircraft  should  also  oe  free  to  develop  by  experiment  the  character- 
istics of  such  type  of  craft  and  accessories  as  are  peculiarly  adapted  to 
its  work. 

Because  it  is  a  necessity,  in  our  means  of  offense  and  defense  in 
time  of  war,  there  remains  the  vital  necessity  of  organizing  and  op- 
erating in  the  air  department  a  separate  air  force.  The  functions  of 
this  force  are  raiding  operations  and  air  fighting;  it  must  always  be 
remembered  that  a  strong  and  well  organized  air  fighting  force  is  the 
only  known  means  of  defense  against  invasion  by  air.  On  account 
of  the  fact  that  raiding  and  air  fighting  are  specialties,  only  in  the 
infancy  of  their  development,  I  am  satisfied  that  our  efficiency  in 
those  lines  will  not  develop  properly  imless  a  separate  force  for  this- 
purpose  is  created  as  a  part  of  the  air  department.  A  separate 
tactical  organization  with  its  controlling  personnel  permanently  as- 
signed to  this  duty  seems  indispensable  for  prompt  perfection  of 
these  new  methods  m  warfare  and  for  the  creation  of  an  espirit  whicK 
is  so  essential  to  any  offensive  or  defensive  force. 

This  air  force  can  either  be  operated  under  its  own  leaders  inde- 
pendently or,  if  strategic  necessity  demands,  it  can  be  assigned  to  op- 
erate under  either  the  high  command  of  the  Army  or  the  Navy,  and, 
while  so  assigned,  will  be<^ome  an  integi'al  part  of  those  forces, 

I  would  thei'efore  pix)pose  to  unite  in  a  single  air  department  the 
following  aviation  activities: 

1.  Aeronautic  research  and  experimental  work  of  the  classes  that 
have  a  general  application  in  all  organizations  utilizing  aviation, 
commercial  as  well  as  governmental. 

2.  Supply  of  aircraft  material  for  all  governmental  branches  that 
use  aircraft:  this  includes  liaison  with  the  aircraft  industry  that  will 
])ermit  the  maintenance  of  plans  for  mobilization  of  the  industry  in 
time  of  war. 

3.  General  training,  namely,  that  kind  of  practical  and  theoretical 
aeronautic  instruction  which  is  common  to  all  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment employing  aviation  personnel. 

4.  Supervision  of  all  matters  relating  to  commercial  aviation  which 
require  Federal  guidance  and  encouragement. 
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Under  the  head  of  the  air  depai-tment,  there  should  be  the  following 
four  divisions  charged,  respectively,  with  the  above  four  activities : 

1.  Technical;  2.  Supply;  3.  General  training;  4.  Civil  aviation. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  divisions  there  should  be  or- 
pnized  in  the  air  department  an  air  force  with  two  functions :  Raid- 
ing and  fighting ;  these  functions,  as  previously  stated,  are  specialized 
branches  m  air  warfare  that  are  distinctly  different  from  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  aviation  specialties,  like  reconnaissance,  control  of 
gunfire,  etc.  The  pilots  for  this  force  need  have  very  little  Army  or 
Xavv  knowledge  and  training  and,  therefore,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  obtain  only  a  portion  of  the  officers  for  this  force  from  Army 
and  Navy  pei*sonnel. 

During  the  war  both  our  Army  and  Navy  had  forces  of  this  kind, 
although  the  Navv's  force  (northern  bombing  group)  was  organized 
on  a  comparatively  small  scale.  But  that  duplication  of  effort  cer- 
tainly should  not  be  repeated;  the  raiding  and  fighting  force,  for 
economy  and  efficiency,  must  be  under  one  head.  The  reasons  for 
placing  this  force  under  the  air  department  instead  of  under  either 
the  War  or  Navy  Departments  are  as  follows : 

(a)  By  assigning  the  air  force  to  a  department  whose  sole  reason 
for  existence  is  aviation,  certainly  better  attention  to  its  needs  will 
be  assured  than  if  it  were  assigned  to  either  the  War  or  Navy  Depart- 
ment where  aviation  can  not  escape  being  looked  upon  as  an  aux- 
iliary. 

The  creation  of  a  separately  organized  air  force  will  offer  an  op- 
portunity to  such  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  who  desire  to  do 
.so,  and  who  are  suitable,  to  make  this  service  their  life's  work.  If 
this  kind  of  an  air  force  is  not  organized  separately  from  the  Army 
and  Navy,  it  can  always  be  controlled  by  officers  who  are  taking  up 
aviation  work  as  a  temporary  assignment  (often  with  no  real  avia- 
tion knowledge,  practical  or  theoretical),  while  the  chief  hope  in 
their  professional  lives  is  the  eventual  command  of  armies  or  fleets. 
Certainly  far  better  progress  in  the  tactics  of  air  fighting  and  raid- 
ing and  a  far  better  esprit  will  be  attained  if  the  controlling  posi- 
tions in  this  force  are  held  by  officers  who  have  no  thoughts  tor  the 
future  other  than  aviation. 

(6)  In  time  of  war  the  personnel  of  this  force  must  be  rapidly  ex- 
panded to  comparatively  enormous  proportions.  We  must  look  to 
commercial  aviation  for  the  personnel  for  this  increase.  The  air 
force  through  the  air  department,  which  licenses  civilian  fliers,  will 
have  a  better  liaison  with  the  source  of  reserve  pilots  that  could  be 
effected  by  any  existing  machinery  in  the  War  or  Navy  Department 
organizations. 

ic)  A  very  large  propoilion'of  the  aeroplanes  that  will  be  used  for 
commercial  purposes  will  be  suitable  for  conversion  into  raiding 
types.  As  the  air  department  will  certify  all  commercial  aeroplane 
designs  prior  to  their  use,  the  air  force,  through  the  department  of 
which  it  is  a  part,  can  properly  guide  this  design  along  lines  that  will 
make  these  types  immediately  convertible  into  war  material. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  an  air  force  of  this  kind  is  frequently  called 
an  independent  force;  the  word  "independent"  is  often  construed 
as  meaning  that  this  force,  in  time  of  war,  would  be  a  sort  of  free 
lance.    As  a  matter  of  fact  it  should  be  independent  only  in  its  or- 
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ganization,  administration,  discipline,  and  in  its  tactical  develop- 
ment, precisely  as  the  Marine  Corps  is  independent  of  the  other  fight- 
ing service.  It  may,  and  doubtless  will,  engage  in  independent  war 
operations  especially  prior  to  mobilization  of  the  Army  or  Navy,  but 
it  would  cooperate  with  either  the  Navy  or  Army  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  the  Marine  Corps  supports  the  strategy  of  that  arm  which 
requires  it. 

In  order  to  keep  the  technical  division  in  constant  touch  with  the 
needs  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  I  suggest  that  flying  officers  from 
these  two  services  should  be  detailed  for  service  with  this  division. 
Similar  details  should  be  made  from  the  air  force  to  the  technical 
division.  This  division  should  also  be  prepared  to  carry  out  special 
research  and  experiment  at  the  request  of  any  other  department 
using  aircraft. 

It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  supply  division  to  act  as  the  organiza- 
tion for  supply  of  aircraft  material  for  any  department  authorized 
by  Congress  to  acquire  aircraft.  Provision  should  be  made  for  the 
detail  to  this  division  of  representatives  of  each  department  to  aid  in 
understanding  and  filling  the  needs  of  their  services.  Actual  pro- 
duction of  planes  and  motors  should  be  carried  on  almost  entirely 
in  private  establishments,  in  order  to  encourage  competition  and  to 
give  a  broad  basis  for  a  greatly  enlarged  supply  in  case  of  war. 

It  is  recognized  that  most  of  the  ground  training  of  a  flier  and  a 
part  of  his  training  in  the  air  are  of  the  samme  character,  whatever 
the  ultimate  nature  of  his  duty.  So  far  as  this  training  is  common  to 
the  various  departments,  it  will  be  obviously  a  saving  of  money  and 
effort  to  have  it  under  one  control  and  thus  prevent  duplication,  both 
of  organization  and  of  physical  facilities.  In  order  to  secure  the  fit- 
ness of  this  training  to  the  ends  to  be  reached,  it  is  suggested  that 
in  this  division  officers  of  the  air  force  be  detailed  for  service  as  in- 
structors. 

Under  the  division  of  civil  aviation  should  come  not  only  the  con- 
trol of  civilian  flight  within  the  national  boundaries  but  the  whole 
field  of  international  flight,  including  such  administrative  action  as 
may  be  needed  to  put  into  force  the  provisions  of  the  international 
convention,  should  that  be  ratified.  It  will  be  to  this  division  that 
foreign  aeronautical  authorities  and  forei^  nationals  wishing  to  fly 
across  our  boundaries  will  be  directed  for  information.  The  making 
of  maps,  the  control  of  aerodromes,  the  establishment  of  rules  of  the 
air,  inspection  and  other  provisions  for  safety,  and  the  publication 
of  information  will  be  among  its  duties. 

The  foregoing  plan  is  suggested  as  meeting  the  existing  difficulties 
of  loss  of  motion  between  the  air  activities  and  lack  of  central  au- 
thority to  control  and  administer  the  .whole  subject  of  air  transport 
in  the  United  States.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  activities  of 
such  enormous  importance  for  the  future,  and  of  such  necessity  for 
the  present  plans  for  national  defense,  should  not  be  hampered  or 
crippled  by  division  of  authority  among  several  departments  or 
(which  would  be  still  more  harmful)  obscured  and  neglected  by 
being  entrusted  to  a  mere  bureau  of  an  existing  department. 

As  the  proposed  air  department  will  have  as  one  of  its  most  im- 
portant functions  the  supply  of  material  to  several  great  depart- 
ments, such  an  arrangement  is  perfectly  logical;  and  the  plan  of 
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creating  for  the  purpose  an  independent  office  is  supported  by  the 
precedents  of  the  Shipping  Board  and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

I  have  here  a  chart  showing  this  organization  which  I  have  pro- 
posed. 

(The  chart  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full.) 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  might  describe  this  chart 
verbally  as  it  depicts  the  proposed  organization,  so  that  your  tes- 
timonj'  will  illuminate  the  chart  as  printed. 

Mr.  Crowell.  This  shows  the  President  as  Commander  in  Chief. 
Under  him  are  the  different  departments,  the  executive  departments 
of  the  Government.  For  instance,  the  Post  Office  Department, 
the  War  Department,  Navy  Department,  and  the  proposed  Air  De- 
|»rtment.  We  have  the  Air  Department ;  the  subdivisions  are  super- 
vision commercial  aviation,  general  training;  research,  general  de- 
velopment, and  supply;  and  then  we  have  here  air- force  raiding 
and  firfiting  [indicating  on  chart].  The  connection  between  the 
Xavy  Department  and  the  Naval  Air  Service  leads  directly,  of 
course,  to  general  training  and  to  research  and  supply,  as  the  sup- 
ply department  of  the  Air  Department  will  supply  all  departments 
of  the  Government.  Carrying  this  out  further,  we  should  connect 
it  with  any  future  departments  of  the  Government  which  will  re- 
quire any  aircraft.  The  War  Department  in  the  same  way  connects 
the  Air  Service  of  the  Army  with  the  Air  Department  through  gen- 
eral training,  through  research  and  supply.  They  also  get  their 
entire  supply  of  aviation  material  from  the  supply  department  of 
Uie  Air  Service. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  Armj^  Air  Service  can  take  over  for 
itself  under  this  the  advanced  traming  of  the  personnel  and  devel- 
opment of  strictly  Army  tactics,  and  also  special  training  and 
special  development? 

ilr.  Crow^ell.  That  is  all  that  the  Army  retains ;  yes ;  of  the  Air 
Service. 

Senator  Neav.  And  the  Naval  Service  exactly  the  same  way? 

Mr.  Croweul.  Yes;  exactly  the  same. 

Senator  New.  Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  is  not  that  in  accordance  with 
the  reservations  to  the  so-called  Crowell  report  that  were  made  by 
Capt-  Mustin? 

Mr.  Croweul.  It  is. 

Senator  New.  And  this  arrangement  satisfies  such  objections  as 
Capt.  Mustin  made  to  what  we  know  as  the  Crowell  report  ? 

Mr.  Crowell.  It  fully  satisfied  all  objections  that  Capt.  Mustin 
raised.    I  tliink  it  would  satisfy  most  other  objections  also.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  any  division  of  the 
General  Staff  or  the  General  Staff  Corps  has  made  an  independent* 
study  of  the  future  of  aeronautics?    In  other  words,  is  this  mission 
the  first  and  only  bodv  of  men  acting  for  the  Government  which  has 
made  a  study  of  the  luture  of  aeronautics? 

Mr.  Crowell.  It  is  my  impression  that  a  study  of  aeronautics  has 
been  made  since  the  return  and  report  of  this  mission.  If  they  have 
completed  it  I  have  not  happened  to  have  seen  the  report. 

Tlie  Chairmax.  By  whom  was  the  study  being  made? 
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Mr.  Crowell.  By  some  members  of  the  General  Staff;  I  don't 
know  who. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  In  consultation  with. any  members  of  the 
Navv? 

Mr.  Crowell.  I  don't  know. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  There  yon  run  against  the  same  trouble   M 
that  you  have  been  discussing  here.  ^ 

Mr,  Crowell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  have  an  investigation  being  made  by 
the  War  Department  only  and  without  regard  to  the  Navy. 

Senator  Jletcher.  Well,  would  you  have  in  this  plan,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary, connected  with  the  Department  of  Aeronautics,  a  part  of 
that  department,  officers  from  the  Army  and  officers  from  the  Navy, 
who  may  have  been  selected  particularly  because  of  their  knowledge 
and  interest  in  this  general  subject,  and  who  might  be  in  position  to 
suggest  improvements  and  to  also  recommend  the  needs  of  these  two 
departments^  and  would  they  be  regular  officers  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  and  still  assigned  to  the  Department  of  Aeronautics? 

Mr.  Crowell.  Every  year  I  would  expect  a  large  detail  from  the 
Army  and  Navy  to  the  Department  of  Aeronautics  for  a  certain 
length  of  time.  During  that 'time  these  men  Avould  be  completely 
educated  in  aeronautics  and  would  then  be  returned  to  the  Army 
and  Navy  except  such  of  them  as  decided  to  make  aeronautics  their 
life  work.  They  would  then  be  commissioned  under  this  plan  in 
the  department  of  aviation  and  would  there  continue.  The  result 
would  be  that  you  would  have  in  the  Department  of  Aviation  men^ 
who  had  had  an  Army  and  Navy  training  and  education.  That  is, 
who  had  been  through  the  Military  or  Naval  Academy  and  had 
served  a  considerable  length  of  time  in  the  Army  or  Navy.  More 
important  than  that,  however,  you  would  have  in  the  Army  and 
Navv  men  who  had  taken  this  course  in  aviation  and  who  under- 
stood  it.  Eventually  these  men  would  grow  to  be  department  com- 
manders and  division  commanders,  and  their  knowledge  of  avia- 
tion would  then  become  a  very  important  thing,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  anticipate  that  before  many  years 
roll  by  we  will  be  seriously  discussing  the  establishment  of  a  United 
States  Aviation  Academy,  performing  somewhat  the  same  function 
in  its  sphere  as  is  now  performed  by  West  Point  and  Annapolis? 

Mr.  Crowell.  I  think  it  should  be  established  as  soon  as  possible, 
myself.    I  certainly  believe  that  we  should  discuss  it  right  away. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  quite  impossible  for  the  curriculum 
at  West  Point  or  Annapolis  to  be  so  changed  or  enlarged  as  to 
permit  of  the  education  of  the  cadet  or  midshipman  in  aA^ation? 

Mr.  Crowell.  Oh,  I  think  so. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Could  you,  without  impropriety,  say  which 
of  the  governments  you  visited  seemed  to  be  making  the  best  head- 
way in  the  department  of  aeronautics? 

Mr.  Crowell.  Great  Britain  has  made  much  progress. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Using  planes-  of  her  own  manufacture,  or      < 
is  she  availing  herself  of  developments  in  other  countries? 

Mr.  Crowell.  Through  her  system  of  air  attaches  in  other  coun- 
tries I  believe  she  knows  everything  that  is  going  on  in  every  other 
country  and  it  taking  advantage  of  it. 
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Senator  Chamberlain.  Are  we  doing  anything  of  that  kind  that 
vou  know  of? 

Mr.  Croweix.  Of  course  the  Army  has  no  such  thing  as  air  at- 
taches. 

The  Chairman.  Are  any  of  our  military  attaches  abroad  members 
of  our  Army  or  Navy  air  service  ? 

Mr.  Crowell.  I  think  not.  I  do  not  recall  any  that  are.  Of 
course,  they  will  pick  up  what  information  they  can;  but  I  can  not 
believe  that  it  is  given  the  attention  that  it  should  by  our  own  Gov- 
ernment. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Have  not  these  fatalities  in  recent  experiments 
rather  exceeded  your  expectation? 

Mr.  Crowell.  Yes;  they  have. 

Senator  Fletcher.  How  do  you  account  for  them — defective 
planes  or  lack  of  good  landing  places,  or  what? 

Mr.  Ckowell.  In  the  first  place,  there  were  no  fatalities  among 
those  who  had  been  long  accustomed  to  driving  D.  H.  4  planes.  No 
men,  for  instance,  who  flew  them  in  Europe  were  injured  in  this  con- 
test. So  my  own  view,  and  it  is  only  my  own,  is  that  lack  of  famil- 
iarity with  that  plane  was  one  cause  oi  accident.  Another  was,  of 
course,  the  lack  of  proper  knowledge  of  weather  conditions  in  ad- 
vance, A  third  was  the  size  and  scarcity  of  some  of  the  landing 
places.  I  am  told  they  were  rather  small  for  men  who  were  inex- 
perienced, or  comparatively  inexperienced,  in  driving  D.  H.  4  planes. 

Mr.  Fletcher.  The  D.  H.  4  itself  is  not  looked  upon  as  a  safe 
plane,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Crowell.  It  is  rather  hard  to  answer  that  question.  The 
D.  H.  plane,  of  course,  as  long  as  it  is  in  the  air  is  as  safe  as  any ; 
but  when  the  D.  H.  4  crashes  the  whole  difficulty  we  have  talked  of 
so  long  is  immediately  apparent,  and  that  is  that  the  pilot  is  sitting 
between  the  gasoline  tank  and  the  engine,  and  it  can  not  do  any- 
thing except  crush  him. 

Senatoi'  Chamberlain.  The  men  wlio  have  come  from  overseas 
have  spoken  of  it  as  a  dangerous  plane.  They  had  the  name  of 
*•  flaming  coffin"  given  to  the  De  Haviland  4. 

Mr.  Crowell.  That  was  one  of  the  reasons. 

Senator  New.  They  were  very  easily  set  fire  in  the  air  by  an 
enemv  shot? 

Mr.  Crowell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Do  you  think  the  results  of  this  experiment 
are  worth  while,  considering  the  number  of  fatalities  ? 

Mr.  Croweli^  I  think  we  are  going  to  get  a  great  deal  of  infor- 
mation out  of  it.  It  is  hard,  of  coui-se,  to  measure  that  against  the 
lives  of  men. 

Senator  New.  You  are  speaking  of  the  transcontinental  flight? 

Senator  Sutherland.  Yes. 

Senator  Chamberi^in.  What  were  the  planes  used  generally  for 
that  flight? 

Senator  Xew.  Everything. 

Mr.  Crowell.  Almost  everything.  There  was  one  bomber. 

Senator  New.  And  a  La  Pere  or  two,  I  think. 

Mr.  Crowell.  And  one  British  plane  with  Rolls  Royce  engine, 
used  bv  Gen.  Charlton. 
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Senator  New.  That  was  a  Bristol? 

Mr.  Crowell.  A  Bristol  fighter.    Several  German  Fokkers. 

Senator  New.  Yes;  several  German  Fokkers. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  What  did  Mavnard  use? 

Senator  New.  A  D.  H.  4. 

The  Chairman.  Did  vou  have  some  more  material  that  voir 
wanted  to  present  to  the  committee  as  part  of  the  hearing  on  avia- 
tion? There  are  some  Senators  who  may  want  to  ask  you  sonicv 
questions,  'but  we  do  not  want  to  intennipt  the  continuity  of  your 
statement. 

Mr.  Crowell.  I  had  a  little  more  to  say  in  support  of  the  reten- 
tion by  the  Army  and  Navy  of  these  squadrons  for  the  purpose  of 
obsemation.  It  is  a  matter  in  which  there  is  going  to  De  a  gi'eat 
deal  of  dispute.  I  have  gotten  this  information,  I  will  say,  alto- 
gether from  naval  officers.  The  case  of  the  Navy  is  a  little  simplei- 
than  that  of  the  Army. 

In  explanation  of  the  statement  that  the  officers  and  men  to  be  used 
by  the  Army  and  Navy  in  their  specialized  aviation  operations  should 
be  parts  of  the  service  using  them — commissioned  or  enlisted  in  it,  I 
will  discuss  first  the  question  of  spotting  naval  gimfire: 

In  a  naval  battle  there  are  two  officers  in  the  ship's  company  who 
are  of  supreme  importance,  these  are  the  captain  and  the  spotter ;  the 
work  of  the  other  officers  is  important,  of  course,  because  they  are 
all  essential  parts  of  a  complicated  human  mechanism — the  fire-con- 
trol organization ;  but  in  target  practice  or  battle  all  but  the  captain 
and  spotter  have  fire-control  duties  that  have  become  almost  auto- 
matic from  constant  daily  drills.  On  the  other  hand,  in  target  prac- 
tice or  in  battle  the  spotter  and  captain  have  duties  that  are  in  no 
sense  automatic;  failure  of  either  one  of  them  to  display  cool  and 
accurate  judgment  in  their  work  will  make  their  ship  ineffective. 
Broadly  speaking,  in  target  practice  or  battle,  their  duties  are  as  fol- 
lows :  The  captain  puts  and  keeps  the  ship  in  position  where  the  spot- 
ter can  operate  that  human  mechanism — ^the  fire-control  organiza- 
tion ;  if  the  spotter  has  been  thoroughly  trained  and  his  judgment  is 
good  and  he  keeps  his  head,  he  will  bring  the  salvos  on  the  target  or 
on  the  ship  quickly  and  keep  them  there ;  but  if  he  is  not  thoroughly 
trained  or  if  his  judgment  is  bad  or  if  he  loses  his  head,  his  ship  will 
never  make  a  hit. 

Briefly  the  procedure  in  naval-gun  firing  is  as  follows :  The  salvo 
is  fired  and  when  it  splashes  the  spotter  instantly  estimates  the  error 
of  the  mean  point  of  impact  of  ten  or  a  dozen  splashes;  the  error 
may  be  over  or  short,  right  or  left;  having  decided  what  the  errors 
are,  he  immediately  gives  an  order  to  the  ship's  plotting  room. 
These  corrections  are  then  promptly  combined  in  the  ship's  plotting 
room  with  the  rate  of  change  of  range;  new  readings  for  range  and 
deflection  are  signaled  to  the  guns,  and  when  these  are  applied 
another  salvo  is  fired.  Again  the  spotter  estimates  the  errors  in 
fall  of  shots,  and  then  gives  another  order  to  the  plotting  room ;  this 
process  continues  until  he  gets  a  "straddle"  (some  of  tlie  shots  be- 
yond the  target  and  some  of  them  short). 

For  each  successive  salvo  that  continues  to  straddle  he  must  judge 
if  there  is  any  tendency  to  creep  off  the  target  in  any  one  or  two 
of  four  ways  (over  or  short,  right  or  left)  and  must  give  the  proper 
orders  to  plotting  room  to  correct  it.    While  all  this  is  going  on  he 
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must  be  constantly  watching  out  for  a  change  of  course  or  speed 
of  the  target,  or  enemy,  and  when  either  occurs,  estimate  what  it 
amounts  to  and  notify  the  plotting  room  so  that  they  can  correct 
their  rate  of  change  of  range  accordingly. 

There  are  several  instances  in  the  past  where,  even  at  target  prac- 
tice, insufiicient  training  or  bad  judgment  of  the  spotter  has  caused 
the  ship  to  make  nearly  a  zero  score,  although  every  other  item  in 
the  fire  control  organization  functioned  perfectly.  Assignments  to 
duty  as  spotters  in  the  Navy  are  not  made  according  to  rank.  It 
is  so  important  a  duty  that  the  best  officers  available  are  selected 
and  trained  for  this  work,  regardless  of  their  rank ;  for  example,  on 
one  ship  you  may  find  the  chief  spotter  is  a  junior  lieutenant,  while 
on  the  sister  ship  he  may  be  a  lieutenant  commander;  it  is  needless 
to  say  that  the  greatest  care  is  given  in  the  training  of  spotters. 

The  change  that  aviation  has  made  in  spotting  ship's  gun  fire  is 
essentially  nothing  more  than  this:  Instead  of  sitting  in  the  ship's 
top,  the  spotter  sits  in  an  aeroplane  (which  he  must  pilot  himself, 
ts  will  be  explained  later),  and  gives  his  orders  to  the  plotting 
room  by  means  of  the  radio  telephone  instead  of  through  the  old 
type  of  telephone.  The  result  of  this  change  of  location  of  the 
setter  has  made  it  possible  to  fire  at  greatly  increased  ranges; 
the  distances  of  the  target  are  now  so  great  when  spotting  by  aero- 
plane, that  no  one  on  the  ship  can  see  whether  the  salvos  are 
straddling  or  not;  the  situation  is  more  than  ever  before  in  the 
hands  of  the  spotter.  The  reason  that  the  spotter  himself  must 
pilot  the  aeroplane  is  as  follows:  on  account  of  the  short  run  avail- 
able aboard  ship  for  getting  into  the  air,  it  is  not  possible  to  use  a 
heavier  aeroplane  for  this  purpose  than  a  two-seater;  consequently, 
Uie  spotter  must  be  the  pilot  because  the  other  person  in  the  aero- 
plane must  keep  a  constant  watch  upward  and  to  the  rear,  ready 
with  his  machine  gun  for  attack  by  enemy  aeroplanes.  Now.  that 
the  great  advantage  of  spotting  by  aeroplane  is  recognized,  it  follows 
that  one  of  the  first  things  that  will  be  done  in  fleet  engagements  will 
be  an  effort  by  each  side  to  put  the  other's  spotting  aeroplane  out 
of  action. 

The  problem  of  spotting  by  aeroplane  is  now  very  well  solved  for 
the  condition  of  individual  ships  firing  at  their  own  targets,  or,  as 
it  would  be  in  action,  each  ship  firing  at  their  opposite  ship  in  the 
enemy's  colunm.  But  there  is  much  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  experi- 
ments and  training  before  the  Navy  arrives  at  a  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  problem  of  spotting  for  concentrated  fire,  two  or  more  ship 
firing  at  the  same  target  or  a  single  ship  of  the  enemy ;  the  great  dim- 
culty  here  is  the  confusion  of  salvo  splashes.  How  is  the  spotter 
going  to  distinguish  the  splashes  of  salvo  from  his  ship  from  the  salvo 
splashes  of  another  ship  firing  at  the  same  target?  lliis  verj  difficult 
problem  must  be  solved  or  otherwise  the  commander  in  chief  of  the 
fleet  will  not  be  able  to  make  use  of  any  advantage  obtained  by  out- 
maneuvering  the  enemy ;  for  example,  what  will  be  the  use  of  capping 
the  enemy's  column  ("  crossing  the  T  ") ,  if  we  are  not  able  to  use 
concentrated  fire?  Naturally  when  a  solution  is  arrived  at  in  any 
Navy  it  will  be  kept  secret  as  long  as  possible. 

Consider  next  the  question  of  naval  aeroplane  reconnaissance 
prior  to  battle. 
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Xow  that  fleets  have  become  so  large,  the  maneuvers  required  for 
changing  from  cruising  formation  to  battle  formation  have  become 
exceeding  complicated.  In  a  large  mixed  fleet  en^gement  (which 
will  involve  battleships,  battle  cruisers,  light  cruisers,  destroyers, 
submarines,  and  torpedo-aeroplane  carriere),  the  stress  on  the  com- 
mander in  chief  of  each  fleet  is  far  greater  than  it  ever  was  before; 
the  introduction  of  submarines  and  torpedo-aeroplanes  have  added 
two  serious  complications  to  naval  battle  tactics.  Now  more  than 
ever  before,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  commander  in  chief  to  get 
rapid  and  accurate  information  on  the  disposition  and  maneuvers  of 
•  the  various  enemy  forces,  immediately  before  engaging  and  through- 
out all  phases  of  the  battle.  On  account  of  the  fact  that  everything 
in  a  naval  battle  is  in  motion,  there  are  no  fixed  points  of  reference, 
as  is  the  case  in  a  battle  on  land ;  therefore,  even  if  there  should  be 
time  to  develop  and  study  them,  photographs  from  aeroplanes  will 
be  useless  for  the  analysis  of  naval  battle  maneuvers.  The  observer 
in  the  aeroplane  (who,  for  the  same  reason  as  given  in  the  case  of  the 
spotter,  must  be  the  pilot)  will  be  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  com- 
mander in  chief,  provided  he  is  able  to  analyze  modern  battle  maneu- 
vers correctly.  It  is  inconceivable  that  any  one  who  has  not  had  a 
long  period  of  training  and  experience  in  naval  tactics  would  be  of 
any  use  at  all  in  work  of  this  kind ;  furthermore  unless  one  is  brought 
up  in  the  Navy  and  in  the  fleet,  he  will  not  only  have  difiiculty  in 
distinguishing  differences  in  types  of  ships  but  also  will  have  great 
difficult}^  in  distinguishing  his  own  ships  from  enemy  ships. 

Capt.  Mustin  in  his  published  report  directs  attention  to  the  opera- 
tion of  torpedo  carrying  aeroplanes.    He  says : 

Attack  on  enemy  ships  by  aeroplane  carrying  torpedoes  or  bombs  is  a  recent 
development  in  naval  aviation  that  promises  to  have  as  much,  if  not  greater 
effect  on  naval  strategy  and  tactics  than  has  the  introduction  of  the  submarine. 
The  suddenness  with  which  such  an  attack  must  be  made  against  ships  well 
equipped  with  antiaircraft  defenses  (and  these  must  steadily  improve)  demands 
pilots  for  this  work  w^ho  have  had  ample  naval  training;  there  must  be  no 
doubt  at  all  in  the  pilot's  mind  as  to  whether  the  target  is  an  enemy  ship  or 
one  of  his  own ;  to  this  end  he  must  be  so  familiar  with  his  own  ships  that  he 
can  recognize  them  at  a  glance  even  when  low  visibility  from  one  cause  or 
another  makes  their  identification  marks  illegible.  For  this  work  it  will  always 
be  wasteful  to  carry  someone  additional  to  the  pilot  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
recognizing  ships ;  any  additional  man  or  men  that  can  be  carried  in  the  future 
must  be  gunners  and  they  should  never  be  distracted  for  an  instant  from  ob- 
servation in  the  air. 

It  is  for  these  reasons,  which  I  have  stated,  that  I  favor  the  control 
by  the  Army  ad  Navy  of  those  branches  of  specialized  aviation 
which  are  essential  to  the  operation  of  armies  and  fleets. 

That,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  any  other  questions  that  the  members 
of  the  committee  desired  to  ask  the  Secretary  on  this  matter  of  the 
Department  of  Aeronautics? 

Senator  New.  I  think  the  Secretary  has  covered  that  case  very 
well,  but  I  would  like  to  ask  this:  Mr.  Secretary,  did  you  read  the 
testimony  given  by  Assistant  Secretary  Koosevelt  before  this  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  Crowell,  Yes. 
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Senator  New.  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  one  thing.  In  the 
course  of  his  testimony  Mr.  Boosevelt  said  this : 

On  page  299  of  the  principal  hearing  in  answer  to  a  question  of  the  chair- 
man. Gen.  Mitchell  said : 

*'Oar  naval  aviation  does  not  exist  as  an  arm,  under  their  new  organization ; 
they  are  even  worse  off  than  they  were. 

•*The  Chaibman.  In  what  respect? 

"Gen.  Mitchell.  In  that  they  stopped  having  a  separate  bureau  for  aviation 
and  have  distributed  those  duties  among  six  or  seven  different  departments." 

Mr.  Koosevelt  continues : 

Of  course,  that  shows  Gen.  Mitchell  knew  absolutely  nothing  about  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Navy  Department. 

Have  you  had  your  attention  called  to  this  in  particular  ? 

Mr.  Crowell.  I  recall  it  in  particular. 

Senator  New.  Do  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  whether  or  not 
Secretary  RooRevelt  was  ri^ht  in  what  he  said  in  refuting  Gen. 
Mitchell's  testimony,  on  that  point? 

Mr.  Cboweija.  I  am  verv  sure  that  there  was  an  order  issued  within 
the  last  two  months  which  practically  dissolved  the  division  of  avia- 
tion in  the  Navy  Department. 

Senator  New^.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  have  seen  the  order  ? 

Mr.  Chowell.  Yes;  I  have. 

Senator  New.  Is  that  it  ?    [Handing  a  paper  to  the  witness.] 

Mr.  Croweul,.  I  think  so. 

Senator  New.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  put  that  into 
the  record.  This  is  the  oflScial  order  of  the  Navy  Department  which 
does  just  exactly  what  Gen.  Mitchell  said  had  been  done. 

There  was  no  objection,  and  it  was  so  ordered. 

(The  order  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

August  1,  1919. 
Interoffice  order. 

Subject:  Discontinuance  of  Aviation  Division. 

1.  In  accordance  with  the  policy  of  the  Navy  Department  of  merging  aviation 
■ctivittes  with  those  of  other  naval  activities,  the  Aviation  Division  of  this 
office  will  be  abolished.  As  soon  as  practicable,  the  transfer  of  the  several 
activities  to  the  proper  divisions  of  this  office  and  the  bureaus  of  the  department 
will  be  effected. 

2.  Section  F  of  the  Planning  Division  becomes  the  aviation  section  and  the 
dinK?tor  of  naval  aviation  Is  moved  to  this  section.  He  will  have  under  him  an 
assistant  director  and  at  least  six  other  assistants  for  the  time  being,  a« 
approved  by  the  chief  of  naval  operations. 

3.  The  present  materiel  sections  of  the  Aviation  Division,  l)oth  heavier  than 
air  and  lighter  than  air,  will  be  transferred  bodily  to  the  Materiel  Division  of 
Operations,  together  with  the  units  having  cognizance  of  air  stations. 

4.  The  training  and  detail  of  personnel,  photography,  training  of  pigeons, 
aerography,  and  navigation  Instruments  for  aircraft  will  be  transferred  to  the 
Barean  of  Navi(;ation. 

5.  The  Aircraft  Test  Board  will  be  transferred  to  the  Board  of  Inspection  ana 

Survey. 

«.  All  matters  pertaining  to  the  operation  of  aircraft  and  all  correspondence 
relative  tliereto  will  be  transferred,  with  the  officers  employed  on  this  work, 
derfcal  assistants,  and  complete  files,  to  the  Division  of  Operative  Forces. 

7.  Work  In  connection  with  gunnery  exercises  and  engineering  performances 
win  be  performed  by  the  office  of  gunnery  exercises  and  engineering  per- 

foimancefi.  ^        .  ^    ^^     ^ 

a  Communications  and  radio  for  aircraft  will  be  transferred  to  the  Cam. 

manications  Division. 
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« 

9.  All  correspondence  and  files  will  be  transferred  to  the  general  file  and  cor- 
respondence room  and  will  be  handled  in  accordance  with  the  present  method 
of  handling  other  correspondence  and  files  of  this  ofllce. 

10.  In  all  respects  aviation  activities  will  be  administered  in  accordance 
with  the  revised  orders  covering  the  organization  of  the  Office  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions. 

11.  The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  requests  the  assistance  and  loyal  coopera- 
tion of  all  concerned  in  effecting  this  change  in  the  administrative  procedure 
with  the  least  practicable  delay  and  confusion. 

W.  S.  Benson, 
Admiral,  United  States  Navy, 

Chief  of  Naval  OperaticM. 

Senator  New.  I  don't  know  that  I  have  anything  else. 

Mr.  Crowell.  That  split  it  up  and  divided  the  duties. 

Senator  New.  Just  what  Gen.  Mitchell  said  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  other  questions  on  this  line  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  Secretary  about  some  other  matters.  Mr. 
Secretary,  there  has  come  to  us  from  time  to  time  a  great  many 
rumors  and  sometimes  actual  statements  to  the  effect  that  there 
were  destroyed  in  France,  by  competent  orders,  I  jissume,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  airplanes  and  appurtenances  which  were  serv- 
iceable. It  has  come  to  us  from  many  sources,  but  it  has  been  denied 
from  some  sources  and  repeated.  Some  of  the  statements  are  ac- 
companied by  circumstantial  account  of  the  burning,  we  will  sity,  of 
a  considerable  number  of  airplanes  owned  by  the  United  States 
Government.  Some  little  time  ago  you  returned  from  France  and, 
as  I  remember  it,  on  one  of  your  recent  trips  you  were  particularly 
interested  in  the  disposition  of  American  surplus  property,  and  it 
occurred  to  me  that  you  might  have  the  last  word  of  information 
upon  that  topic,  and  if  you  could  clear  that  up  we  would  be  very 
grateful  to  you. 

Mr.  Crowell.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  can  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not? 

Mr.  Crowbill.  No.  I  can  not  either  affirm  or  deny  that  any  val- 
uable material  was  burned.  I  never  saw  any  such  thing  over  there, 
and  the  only  thing  I  have  seen  about  it  was  in  the  papers  here. 

Senator  New.  In  addition  to  the  published  accounts  I  have  seen 
what  purported  to  be  photographs  of  blazing  piles  of  American 
planes  in  the  process  of  destruction  by  fire. 

.Senator  Sutherland.  I  laiow  of  a  soldier  in  the  Air  Service,  from 
my  State,  who  assisted  in  piling  them  up.  He  stated  further  tiiat  he 
witnessed  their  putting  long  rows  of  automobiles  and  motorcycles 
in  a  row  and  running  a  heavy  truck  over  them  to  reduce  them  to 
scrap,  so  as  to  sell  them  for  three  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Crowell.  Personally,  I  think  if  we  burned  some  of  our  planes 
it  would  be  better  than  keeping  them. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Why? 

Mr.  Cro^^ll.  The  cost  of  keeping  a  plane  in  storage  and  con- 
sidering the  deterioration,  I  think  it  is  cneaper  to  bum  it. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Could  not  the  wing  material  and  oth^r 
parts  be  salvaged  ? 

Mr.  Crowell.  I  do  not  know  of  any  way  to  salvage  it. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  It  seems  to  me  strange  there  is  not  any- 
body that  can  speak  with  authority  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Croavell.  Of  course,  there  should  be  somebody  that'could. 
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Senator  Chamberlain.  Who  is  there  in  the  War  Department  that 
could  ^ive  the  committee  or  ought  to  be  able  to  give  the  committee 
authoritative  information  upon  this  subject? 

Mr.  Croweli*  I  will  be  very  glad  to  investigate  it  for  you.  Off- 
hand, I  can  not  tell  vou. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  fair  to  say,  that  as  I  recollect  it,  Gen. 
Menoher  denied  the  truth  of  the  statements.  He  did  not  go  into 
great  detail  in  explaining  how  this  impression  gained  credence. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Well,  Mr.  Diffin  and  some  other  witnesses, 
in  answer  to  side  questions,  said  that  they  had  been  destroyed,  and 
I  think  the  committee  ought  to  be  able  to  find  someone  who  can  tell 
the  fact  about  it  and  why  they  were  destroyed,  as  well  as  under 
whose  orders. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  Gen.  Menoher  stated  flatly  that  no  useful 
planes  wei-e  destroyed,  biit  I  can  not  recollect  in  detail  what  his  tes- 
timony was.  It  was  not  gone  into  thoroughly.  Some  of  these  state- 
ments, Mr."  Secretary,  have  been  accompanied  by  photographs  and 
some  of  them  from  noncommissioned  officers  of  the  aviation  service 
who  themselves  were  ordered  to  destroy  propei-ty,  and  they  persist 
in  statements  that  the  property  was  of  value. 

Mr.  Crowell.  I  can  see  how  there  might  be  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion as  to  the  value  of  those  things.  I  saw  many  piles  of  airplanes 
myself  that  were  fit  only  to  be  burned.  Gen.  Patrick,  I  think,  could 
give  information. 

Senator  New.  Is  Gen.  Patrick  here? 

Mr.  Crowell.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  in  Washington  now. 
He  is  in  this  country. 

Senator  Thobias.  How  could  those  facts  be  denied  if  they  pre- 
sented photographs  showing  the  process  of  burning? 

Mr.  Crowell.  Well,  of  course,  if  they  were  valueless  the  photo- 
graphs probably  would  not  show  that. 

Senator  Thomas.  I  think  someone  stated  in  the  testimony  here 
that  it  was  much  cheaper  to  burn  them  than  it  was  to  bring  them 
back  to  this  country. 

Mr.  Crowell.  Of  course,  it  would  wholly  depend  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  plane.  It  is  perfectly  evident  that  if  they  had  deterio- 
rated to  a  certain  point  it  would  be  cheaper  to  burn  them  than  to 
move  them  away. 

Senator  New.  Mr.  Chairman,  following  up  what  the  Secretary 
said  a  few  moments  ago  about  foreign  Governments  having  repre- 
sentatives of  their  aircraft  industry  in  foreign  countries,  I  have  here 
a  letter  from  Luther  Bell,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  information  de- 
partment of  the  Manufacturers  Aircraft  Association  in  this  coun- 
try, which  I  would  like  to  read  to  the  committee.  It  is  not  long. 
Then  I  would  like  to  have  it  go  in  the  record.  It  is  dated  September 
24  and  addressed  to  me. 

The  letter  read  by  Senator  New  is  as  follows : 

Manufactttrers  Aircraft  Association  (Inc.), 

TfeuD  York,  September  24,  1919. 

Hoo,  Habbt  S.  New, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Mb.  New  :  Under  date  of  September  20,  we  have  received  the  foHow- 
big  letter  from  Mr.  Alvey  A.  Adee,  Second  Assistant  Secretary  of  State: 

"The  American  embassy  and  consulate  general  at  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina 
luiTe  notified  the  department  that  it  would  be  useful  and  important  for  Ameri- 
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can  planes  and  personnel  to  be  sent  to  Argentina  for  exhibition  purposes.  Sev- 
eral European  nations,  notably  the  British,  Italian,  and  French,  have  taken  ac- 
tive steps  in  this  line,  and  the  British  and  Italians  have  been  giving  flights  for 
some  months  past  The  purpose  of  all  this  is  avowedly  commerial  and  It  has 
brought  much  success. 

"  This  department  is  advised  by  the  War  Department  that  it  is  not  In  a 
IKisition  to  undertake  the  sending  of  aviators-and  machines  to  Argentina,  but  It 
suggests  that  your  association  might  be  Interested  In  this  matter. 

•*  The  department  will  be  glad  to  go  into  the  question  further  with  you  in  case 
you  are  interested  and  in  a  position  to  act." 

From  Ool.  F.  L.  Case  of  the  United  States  Army,  our  military  attach^  at 
IJma,  Peru,  we  have  received  the  following: 

"  With  respect  to  aeronautics  here,  there  has  been  very  little  done  except  the 
flying  of  one  Farman  plane  by  a  Peruvlnn  aviator  who  was  trained  in  tbe 
Argentine,  however,  in  the  last  few  months  there  has  been  considerable  agitation 
on  the  subject,  and  a  civilian  association  formed,  which,  however,  does  not 
amount  to  much.  The  only  real  eflPorts  are  being  made  by  a  company  organized 
under  The  Peruvian  Corporation,  backed  by  the  Handley-Page  people.  Mr.  6. 
H.  Dyott  has  come  out  from  Ejngland  and  has  gone  over  Peru,  and  is  handling 
this  affair  with  the  idea  of  putting  in  both  military  and  commercial  service. 
Two  hydroplanes.  Hand  ley-Page,  had  been  sent  to  Iquitos,  and  several  others 
are  expected  to  be  sent  to  Callao  with  the  idfea  of  putting  in  a  line  north  of 
Payta  and  one  south  to  Mollendo.  In  addition  to  this  three  ITrench  planes  are 
understood  to  have  been  shipped  for  the  use  of  the  Army.  It  is  understood  that 
these  are  Bleriot.  It  might  be  stated  in  passing  that  Mr.  G.  H.  Dyott  has 
state  that  he  wants  nothing  to  do  with  Americans  or  American  planes." 

Now,  my  dear  Senator  New,  you  appreciate  as  well  as  we  do  that  the  Ameri- 
can aircraft  industry  is  in  no  position  to  send  an  individual  aeronautical  mission 
to  South  America.  You  know  that  the  activity  siiown  in  Argentina  and  Peru  by 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy  is  due  to  tbe  fact  that  the  respective  Govern- 
ments in  those  European  countries  are  backing  the  aircraft  industry  in  their 
effort  to  develop  export  trade. 

Is  it  unreasonable  to  ask  that  the  American  Government  display  as  much 
interest  and  that  it  take  the  initiative  in  sending  missions  with  the  proper  ofllclal 
standing  to  the  various  South  American  countries?  Our  factories  are  doing  the 
best  they  can  to  help  themselves,  notwthstanding  the  fact,  as  was  pointed  out 
during  the  recent  Senate  hearing,  they  are  practically  bankrupt  ftom  a  prodne- 
tlve  standpoint.  It  is  not  too  late,  however,  to  galvanize  the  industry  into  com- 
parative productiveness,  and  one  of  the  quickest  ways  to  this  result  would  be 
to  take  advantage  of  the  trade  opportunities  offered  now  in  South  America, 

Senator  New.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  here  a  letter  froin  Capt.  De 
Lavergne,  French  air  attache  to  this  Government.  It  is  a  letter 
written  to  me  in  response  to  one  I  wrote  to  him  asking  for  informa- 
tion in  the  way  of  a  statement  from  him  of  just  what  is  being  done 
in  France.    I  would  like  to  submit  that  for  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Senator  New.  And  in  addition  to  that,  I  have  a  similar  letter  from 
Commodore  Charlton,  who  is  the  British  air  attache  to  this  country. 
I  thought  I  had  it  with  me,  but  I  find  that  I  have  left  it  in  my  office. 
I  would  like  to  be  privileged  to  put  that  in  the  record  as  soon  as  I  can 
get  it. 

The  Chairman.  There  will  be  no  objection  to  that,  I  assume. 

(The  letters  referred  to  by  Senator  New  were  subsequently  sub- 
mitted and  are  here  printed  in  full  as  follows:) 

Washington,  D.  C.,.  Sf*piember  23y  J 919. 

My  Dear  Senator  New:  I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
September  20  and  to  give  you  a  receipt  for  the  bill  Inclosed. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  give  you  all  of  my  opinions  concerning  the 
separate  air  service.    Let  me  say  that  I  have  spoken  frankly. 

I  believe,  however,  that  I  do  not  speak  English  well  enough  to  appear  before^ 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Military  Affairs.  I  should,  perhaps,  have  too  muck 
difficulty  in  finding  adequate  words  and  expressing  my  thoughts  clearly. 
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I  give  yon  In  the  following  pa^es  my  private  opinions.  At  the  end  of  the 
war  I  had  something  like  1,000  hours  of  flight,  and  I  speak  as  an  aviator ;  that 
is  to  say,  as  a  man  who  has  lived  In  a  squadron  from  the  beginning  of  the 
war  to  the  end.  I  have  faith  In  aviation,  and  I  know  that  In  the  future  the 
CDQDtry  which  has  not  done  all  possible  for  the  improvement  of  Its  aircraft 
and  for  the  development  of  Its  air  units  will  be  unable  to  enter  a  possible  war 
with  the  sllghtertt  chance  of  success. 

Will  yon  allow  me  to  explain  my  Ideas? 
Yours,  very  sincerely, 

De  Lavekgne. 

french  aeronautics  and  the  private  ideas  of  a  french  filter. 

France  perceived  as  soon  as  the  war  was  ended  the  vital  necessity  to  keep 
up  a  strong  aviation.  Undoubtedly  the  men  who  had  seen  during  the  war 
the  tremendous  number  of  hours  of  flight  which  were  accomplished  daily  by 
the  whole  army  believed  that  it  was  possible  to  consider  seriously  aviation  as 
the  best  means  of  transportation  for  commercial  use. 

If  I  emphasize  that,  it  is  to  show  that  this  very  truth  was  not  and  Is  still 
Dot  well  grounded  in  all  minds. 

Then  all  of  the  efforts  have  this  purpose :  To  prepare  the  field  of  action  for 
commercial  aviation.  There  was  one  difficulty,  however.  The  whole  aviation 
was  In  the  hands  of  military  men,  all  of  the  planes  were  military  planes,  and 
there  had  to  be  a  special  process  to  make  this  aviation  civilian. 

If  our  country  had  suddenly  suppressed  Its  military  aviation  and  out  down 
all  of  the  credits,  the  plants  would  have  shut  their  doors  and  commercial  avia- 
ti(m  would  have  been  finished. 

Everybody  knows.  Indeed,  that  the  setting  out  of  aviation  manufactures  is  a 
question  of  months  and  perhaps  of  a  year.  The  aim  was  then  to  maintain  at 
all  costs  the  aviation  plants.  Truly  it  was  not  difiicult;  some  men  who  were 
at  the  head  of  the  aircraft  industry,  having  the  same  thought,  made  up  their 
mimls  to  lose,  perhaps,  a  little  money  at  first,  with  the  certainty  of  earning  it 
back  in  the  future. 

The  main  idea  of  Gen.  Duval  was  to  keep  a  strong  aviation.  If  I  refer  to  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Keys  before  Congross,  he  has  called  Gen.  Duval  a  military 
Duin  dyed  in  the  wool.  But  this  clever  military  man  has  perceived  immediately 
that  If  you  leave  the  aviation  in  the  narrow  sphere  of  the  Army  or  the  Navy, 
the  aviation  will  come  rapidly  to  its  death. 

Gen.  Duval  then  elaborated  his  program.  One  thing  chiefly  struck  him  and 
all  of  the  fliers ;  Jt  was  that  sort  of  rivalry  which  exists  In  all  of  the  countries 
between  the  army  and  the  navy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  each  of  them,  mewed  up 
in  their  own  oflice,  worked  apart  at  the  same  affairs. 

Their  technical  divisions  were  closed  to  one  another,  and  they  had,  however, 
the  same  field  of  action.  During  the  war  it  was  possible  to  see  the  Navy  offer- 
ing higher  prices  for  an  engine  than  the  Army  did.  It  was  always  this  bad 
concurrence  of  competition  which  made  them  work  just  in  tlie  reverse  as  they 

Bhould  have. 

Gen-  Duval  considering  moreover  that  in  peace  time  the  needs  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  as  to  aviation  were  too  small  to  maintain  an  aircraft  industry,  cen- 
tralized the  technical  sections  and  the  aircraft  production  section  of  both  of 
these  ministries  immediately. 

This  improvement  is  the  main  point  of  our  new  organization.  It  is  stated 
In  the  oflSclal  decree  that  the  military  aeronautics  and  naval  aeronautics  are  in- 
dependent and  separated  concerning  the  employment  of  their  o\\ti  units  for 
tactical  and  strategical  purposes,  but  they  are  compelled  to  meet  one  anothei 
«o  the  technical  section  of  the  new  organization,  the  name  of  which  is,  in 
>ench,  "  Organe  de  Coordination  genera le  de  I'Aeronautlque." 

DECREE. 

Aircraft  has,  during  the  war,  taken  a  great  lnii>ortance.  We  ought  now  to 
adapt  it  to  the  no  less  important  part  which  it  has  in  i)eace  time. 

But  because  of  the  multiplicity  of  the  initiatives  which  are  cooperating  with 
Its  development  and  with  its  new  use,  the  efforts  and  the  means  are  scattered 

in  several  departments.  ,       ^  ^,     *.« 

Now  the  future  of  aeronautics  in  Franv-e  is  secured  only  by  the  coordination 
of  all  of  the  efforts  and  the  centralization  of  all  general  services. 
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Moreover  It  will  pain  the  advantagre  of  having  a  better  production  as  to  the 
personnel  and  the  appropriations  which  are  actually  assigned  to  the  same  pur- 
poses in  different  departments. 

For  that  purpose  there  is  created  an  "  Organ  de  Coordination  generate  de 
I'Aeronautlque."     (Abbreviation:  O.  C.  G.  AE.) 

1.  Tliere  has  l)een  constituted  an  "  (>rs:ane  de  Ckmrdinatlon  Generale,"  at- 
tached temporarily  to  the  war  ministry.    It  is  in  charge  of: 

(a)  The  study,  the  realization,  fabrication,  acceptation,  deliverv,  and  of  the 
repair,  concerning  all  mntCTiel  of  aeronautics. 

(b)  A  settlement  in  France,  colonies,  protectorates,  of  a  system  of  a  means 
of  aerial  communication. 

■(c)  The  centralization  and  the  study  of  all  the  legislation,  administration, 
and  technical  questions  concerning  the  development  of  aerial  navigation, 
(rf)  The  control  of  aerial  navigation. 

(c)  To  prepare  the  mobilization  of  the  aircraft  industry  and  to  maintain 
this  industry  in  peace  time. 

2.  The  t(»chnical  service  of  aeronautics.  The  aircraft  production  bureau,  the 
aei  ial  navigation  ottice  and  the  air  attaches  in  the  foreign  countries  are  under 
the  director  of  O.  C.  G.  Ae. 

Tlie  TtM-hnical  Service  and  tlie  Fabrication  Service  of  O.  C.  G.  Ae.  will  be 
an  immense  lal)orarory,  studying  all  of  the  questions  concerning  military,  naval, 
aiiU  civilian  aeronautics. 

THE   CIVILIAN    AVIATION. 

You  will  see  that  in  reading  this  decree  the  main  purpose  of  it  Is  to  .«;et 
out  the  civilian  aeronautics.  Almost  nothing  is  said  concerning  the  naval  and 
military  aviation,  but  particularly  about  civilian  aeronautics. 

A  general  program  of  civilian  aeronautics  has  been  elaborated  by  Col.  Sac- 
conney,  who  is  the  director  of  the  aerial  navigation  at  the  Organe  de  Coordi- 
nation Generale. 

Col.  Sacconney  saw  imme'.llately  that  the  creation  of  an  aerial  navigation  In 
I'Yance  depended  upon  the  creation  of  the  fields,  hangars,  etc.  He  chose,  at 
tirst,  the  largest  towns  In  France  and  projected  to  connect  them  to  Paris  by  air. 

The  line  Paris-Lille  was  cxi^erlmented  on  in  February,  then  it  was  run  by  the 
lireguet  Civilian  Co.,  and  now  it  extends  to  Brussels. 

The  line  Paris-Bordeaux,  which  has  been  experimenting  for  the  past  three 
month.s,  is  going  to  become  a  civilian  line. 

Paris-Strasbourg  has  given  very  interesting  Information  concerning  the  flight 
in  the  darkness,  and  this  experience  was  successfully  performed  every  night 
in  May,  from  Paris  to  Mulhouse. 

By  this  time,  Farman,  with  his  Goliath,  has  organized  «.  weekly  service 
from  Paris  to  Brussels. 

But  it  was  not  enough  to  settle  fields  and  hangars.  There  was  the  question 
of  helping  the  civilian  companies. 

In  fact,  many  evil  an  companes,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  had  been  constl- 
tute<l,  and  it  was  Impossible  for  them  to  live  by  their  own  money.  The  duty 
of  the  State  was  to  take  on  its  charge  not  only  the  expenses  of  the  fields  and 
hangars,  but  also  to  sell  at  a  very  low  price  the  military  planes  which  were 
able  to  be  transformed  into  civilian  planes. 

This  was  done.  Even  some  companies  which  did  not  have  money  enough, 
received  their  planes  without  paying  anything,  and  some  agreed  with  the 
State  to  share  the  benehts.  It  is  so  that  the  Late<'oere  Co.,  which  has 
undertaken  to  work  the  aerial  line  Toulouse-Madrid-Rabat  In  Morocco,  has 
received  much  money  from  the  aerial  navigation  office.  This  line  functions 
successfully  since  two  weeks,  and  the  time  gained  on  the  train  and  the  steam- 
ship is  of  four  days. 

One  of  these  companies  is  very  Interesting.  At  the  head  of  it  is  a  very 
good  engineer,  who  had  a  splendid  situation  In  civilian  industry.  He  left  it 
to  consecrate  himself  to  civilian  aviation.  His  purpose  Is  to  utilize  the  planes 
and  the  aerial  photography  in  their  countless  varieties.  He  was  given  20 
airplanes  by  the  French  Government  for  he  had  too  small  a  capltaL  After 
very  painful  efforts,  he  Is  now  out  of  his  difficulty,  and  he  Is  earning  much 
money.  He  is  going  to  make  the  land  register  book  in  many  districts.  He 
takes  pictures  for  the  Illustrated  magazines  for  the  owners  of  the  manufac- 
tures, and  he  has  a  special  bureau  of  drawing  for  the  maps  and  the  plans. 

Moreover,  he  carries  passengers  and  he  writes  to  me  to-day  that  In  two 
days  he  has  carried  30  passengers  from  Deauvllle  (the  fashionable  bathing 
resort")  fo  Paris,  at  the  price  of  $1(X)  per  person. 
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CIVIIJAN  AVIATIOZr  AS  A  BESERVB  OF  MILITABY  AVIATION.     . 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  fact  of  keeping  a  very  strong  military  aviation 
would  cause  a  tremendous  expense,  and  a  nation  could  not  support  it.  Now, 
all  the  French  aviation  is  going  to  become  civilian.  Yesterday  it  was  entirely 
military,  to-day  and  to-morrow  it  will  be  practically  civilian.  In  case  of 
•emergency  it  will  become  military  again.  This  system  is  certainly  the  best. 
Here  are  the  intentions  of  the  French  Government : 

L  Elach  civilian  company  will  receive  for  each  pilot  the  sum  of  1,000  frAncs 
monthly,  provided  that  these  pilots  give  the  proof  that  they  have  flown  a  cer- 
tain number  of  hours.    The  case  of  the  bad  season  has  been  noted. 

2.  The  planes  belonging  to  the  companies  may  be  paid  in  part  (a  quarter 
of  the  whole  price)  by  the  Government,  provided  that  those  planes  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  aerial  navigation  office,  and  considered  as  available  planes, 
to  case  of  war.  After  some  time  the  companies  will  have  to  change  their 
planes  and  to  adopt  new  types.  In  case  of  war  all  of  these  airplanes  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  Army. 

With  that  system  we  are  sure  to  have  thousands  of  pilots  already  trained. 
The  time  of  the  special  training  for  the  war  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
We  are  sure,  too,  of  having  many  and  many  planes  in  case  of  war,  and  chiefly 
of  having  our  plants  open  and  working  continuously. 

We  know  Indeed  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  an  aircraft  industry  come  out 
of  the  ground  by  a  magic  switch. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  THE  SEPABATE  AIB  8EBVICE. 

I  am  a  military  man,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  it  Is  good  to  take  the  whole 
aviation  out  of  the  Army.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  military  aviation  has  special 
men,  special  planes,  and  a  special  armament.  If  the  Army  can  not  control 
them  and  train  them  in  liaison  with  the  other  arms,  you  would  have  in  the 
next  war  very  good  pilots  perhaps,  but  no  military  pilots.  I  am  speaking  now 
of  the  auxiliary  aviation,  that  is  to  say,  the  aviation  of  observation,  photog- 
raphy, reconnaissance,  etc. 

If  a  separate  air  service  is  constituted  in  your  country,  you -will  be  obliged 
to  detach  in  the  military  and  naval  departments  all  the  auxiliary  aviation  that 
they  want  for  their  domestic  use.  The  liaison  between  aeronautics  and  the 
troops  must  be  so  strict  and  so  continuous  that  It  will  be  of  danger  to  do 
otherwise. 

THE  INDEPENDENT  AIB  FOBCE. 

Bat  if  this  auxiliary  aviation  must  remain  inside  of  the  Army  or  Navy, 
there  Is  another  aviation.  And  this  very  important  fact  has  escaped  the  sight 
of  many  men.  We,  who  have  flown  among  formations  of  250  planes,  who  saw 
the  people  on  the  ground  fly  away  before  us ;  we  who  know  that  it  is  possible 
to  drop  down  6,000  bombs  in  10  minutes  upon  a  given  point ;  we  know  that,  in 
the  future,  the  effects  of  the  aviation  in  mass  will  be  terriffic. 

I  remember  the  last  day  of  the  war,  when  we  flew  over  the  German  troops 
in  retreat,  at  an  altitude  of  a  thousand  feet.  There  were  220  of  us  carrying 
30  bombs  of  20  pounds  each  and  three  machine  guns.  It  was  terrible  to  see 
the  scene  on  the  ground. 

One  day  I  said  to  Gen.  Duval,  upon  returning  from  action,  that  the  bombs 
we  had  dropped  represented  the  fire  of  all  the  guns  of  an  army  corps  during 
five  minutes  and  at  12  kilometers  into  the  lines.     (This  was  impossible  for  the 

) 
If  I  give  that  example,  it  is  to  emphasize  the  terrific  power  of  the  aviation. 

And  it  was  only  the  beginning. 

In  the  future,  powerful  squadrons  will  fight  in  the  air  like  the  Navy  on  the 
flea.  And  these  powerful  squadrons  will  be  the  Navy  of  the  air,  if  I  am  allowed 
to  use  such  a  neologism. 

Tbte  aviation  will  be  an  arm,  absolutely  separated  from  the  Army  or  Navy 
aeronantic&  As  it  seems  to  me  that  this  aircraft  is  quite  bound  to  the  civilian 
aeronautics,  it  will  be  under  the  air  minister. 

It  was  said  that  the  aeronautics  has  not  won  the  war.  Certainly  it  did  not. 
Bat  it  does  not  mean  that  in  the  future  the  aviation  will  not  be  the  decisive 
Cietor  of  the  victory. 

I  Uke  a  striking  example. 
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Suppose  that  a  country  has  not  its  own  independent  aviation  and  tliis  country 
is  attacked  by  an  enemy  who  has  one. 

Suppose  that  the  first  days  of  the  war  you  may  see  on  your  central  station 
two  or  three  thousand  planes  carrying  each  a  bomb  of  2»000  pounds,  several 
tubes  of  asphyxiating  compressed  gas  and  powdered  phosphorous,  which  is  set 
on  fire  two  or  three  days  after  it  has  been  dropped.  Do  you  think  tliat  this 
country  would  be  able  to  resist  to  mobilize  its  Army,  and  to  send  it  to  the 
borders,  if  it  has  only  its  observation  planes  to  repulse  the  others?  Certainly 
not! 

The  first  battle  of  the  next  war  will  be  in  the  fourth  dimension,  and  It  will 
decide  the  destiny  of  the  countries. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  am  in  favor  of  an  air  ministry,  who  alone  Is  able 
to  handle  such  a  task ;  that  is  to  say,  to  establish : 

1.  A  civilian  aviation. 

2.  An  independent  aviation. 

SOME  DIFFICULTIES  ENCOUNTEBED. 

But  there  is  a  difficulty  in  having  an  independent  aviation.  It  is  in  the  ques- 
tion of  the  personnel.  Certainly  I  admit  that  it  will  be  easy  to  recruit  all  of 
the  pilots  you  want.  But  after  seven  or  eight  years  you  will  have  in  the  new 
arm  many  officers  who  will  be  unable  to  fly,  and  the  high  ranks  of  this  arm 
will  be  held  by  officers  who  will  no  longer  have  the  necessary  fitness.  To  illus- 
trate :  I  see  very  well  the  entrance  of  the  house,  but  you  wiU  not  have  the  way 
out.    You  have  to  find  the  means  to  ventilate,  as  we  say  in  Franca 

A  good  system  would  be  to  recruit  only  the  very  strongest  men  as  to  heart 
and  nervous  system.  Then  in  a  short  time,  when  they  had  rendered  good 
services  and  obtained  a  high  rank,  they  would  be  retired  with  very  good  pay. 

I  have  spoken  about  the  pilots  who  do  not  have  qsecial  qualities  of  intelligence. 
As  to  the  distinguished  officers,  they  should  be  kept  carefully,  even  if  they  are 
not  able  to  fly,  to  compose  the  staff  of  aviation. 

In  all  cases  it  is  necessary  to  have  promotions  by  selection,  a  system  wliich 
alone  will  give  aviation  the  very  youngest  officers  and  chiefs  which  it  needs. 

This  latter  reason  is  again  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  separate  Air  Service. 

Capt.  DB  Lavebgnb,  French  Air  AttacM. 
September  23,  1919. 


SEFTEMBFJt  11,  1919. 

My  Dear  Commodore  Charlton  :  The  Military  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
Ignited  States  Senate  is  holding  hearings  on  my  bill,  which  proposes  to  create 
a  department  of  aeronautics  in  the  United  States  similar  to  that  which  your 
country  now  has  in  operation. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  in  the  various  statements 
I  have  read  as  to  the  success  and  general  satisfaction  of  the  separate  air 
ministry  in  England,  and  I  believe  the  only  way  to  have  this  matter  settled  is 
to  ask  some  one  who  has  seen  the  air  ministry  in  actual  operation  and  has 
sei-ved  as  a  part  of  it.  For  this  reason  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  asking  you 
to  give  me  your  Ideas,  at  your  convenience,  on  the  following  questions : 

1.  Do  you  consider  that  In  a  future  war  aviation  will  hold  a  greater  or  a  less 
predominance  than  In  the  past  one? 

2.  In  what  manner  does  what  you  have  just  related  bear  on  the  subject  of  an 
independent  air  service? 

3.  Do  you  expect  that  nations  will  submit  readily  to  the  expenditure  needful 
to  maintain,  on  a  necessary  scale  for  Immediate  use,  a  strat^c  force  of  the 
size  and  nature  you  Imply? 

4.  Was  not  the  Independent  nature  of  the  air  force  on  the  western  front  a 
constant  source  of  friction  as  between  the  air-force  commander  and  the  army 
commander? 

5.  How  do  you  answer  the  objection  that  pilots  of  army  machines  and  navy 
machines  must  be  fully  trained  In  the  methods  of  the  army  and  the  navy,  and 
nuLst  accordingly,  for  the  efficiency  of  that  training,  belong  part  and  parcel  to 
those  services? 

6.  It  Is  being  constantly  reiterated  that  the  separation  of  the  air  force  In 
England  has  been  so  little  successful  that  In  all  probability  the  Royal  Air  B\>rce 
will,  before  long,  be  split  up  again  into  the  several  services  and  branches.  Is 
there  foundation  for  this  statement? 


I 
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7.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  at  the  present  time  the  Admiralty  are  endeavoring 
to  separate  to  themselves  the  branch  of  naval  aeronautics? 
Yours,  very  sincerely, 

Hasry  S.  New. 
Air  Ck>mmodore  L.  E.  O.  Ghaslton, 

British  Air  Attach^,  Building  />,  Sixth  and  B  Streets. 

Following  is  the  reply  received  to  the  letter  sent  by  Senator  New 
to  Commodore  Charlton : 

Septembek  22,  1919. 

"1.  Do  you  consider  that  in  a  future  war  aviation  will  hold  a  greater  or  a 
less  predominance  than  in  the  past  one?" 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  any*  future  war  the  predominance  of  aero- 
nautics will  be  supreme  both  at  the  commencement  and  throughout  In  the  war 
which  is  Just  over  botl\  naval  and  military  aeronautics  grew  up  with  the  ex- 
panded Army  and  Navy  as  domestic  adjuncts  to  them  both,  and  the  service  it 
performed  was  auxiliary  to  the  other  arms,  and  having  for  its  sole  object  the 
advancement  of  the  other  arms  and  nothing  else. 

In  the  later  stages  of  the  war  aviation  utilized  more  and  more  whatever 
surplus  energy  it  possessed  for  independent  action  against  the  enemy  on  the 
ground,  and  fighting  in  the  air  became,  in  its  turn,  almost  a  separate  incident 
from  the  other  methods  of  war.  In  all  this,  however,  the  action  of  the  aerial 
arm  was  seldom  strategic;  not,  in  fact,  until  the  creation  of  the  independent 
air  fort!e  did  the  aeroplane  as  a  strategic  arm  come  into  existence,  and  the  sig- 
nificance of  this*  though  not  stressed  at  the  moment,  is  very  apparent. 

The  independent  air  force,  together  with  the  efforts  which  were  being  made 
to  bombard  the  enemy*s  capital  from  the  English  coast,  seemed  to  connote  on 
the  part  of  the  aerial  arm  a  new  function  and  importance,  outweighing  by  far 
its  former  domestic  purposes.  This  function  being  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  paralysis  of  the  enemy's  nerve  centers  and  communications  before  or  during 
the  mobilization  period  in  the  case  of  a  future  war. 

The  domestic  service  auxiliary  to  the  other  arms  will  always  be  required 
sod  will  always  be  developed,  but  over  and  above  them,  and  first  in  importance, 
comes  the  strateidc  use  of  the  aerial  arm  at  the  earliest  sign  of  an  inevitable 
outbreak  of  hostilities. 

**  2.  In  what  manner  does  what  you  have  Just  related  bear  on  the  subject  of 
an  independent  air  service?" 

By  what  I  have  said,  I  have  inferred  that  the  supreme  use  of  the  aerial  arm 
of  the  future  is  a  strategic  one  at  the  commenwment  of  war,  and  it  seems 
patent  that  the  strategic  use  of  this  arm  can  not  be  developed  supremely  unless 
it  has  an  independent  existence  which  will,  without  hindrance  or  interference 
from  other  services,  permit  of  its  full  development.  In  plain  words,  if  the 
strategical  use  of  the  aerial  arm  is  of  more  Importance  at  the  comnienc^^meut  of 
war  than  its  use  as  a  domestic  adjunct,  then  the  air  force  as  an  Independent 
service  is  a  necessity. 

••3.  Do  you  expect  that  nations  will  submit  readily  to  the  expenditure  need- 
ful to  maintain,  on  a  neces-sarj'  scale  for  immediate  use,  a  strategic  force  of  the 
size  and  nature  you  imply  ?  " 

No;  I  do  not  think  so,  and  that  brings  me  to  a  point  which,  I  think,  dis- 
passionately provides  the  final  argument  in  favor  of  an  independent  air  service. 
Granted  that  the  use  of  aeronautics  in  future  wars  will  be  greater,  and  not  less 
than  in  the  wars  of  the  past ;  granted  that  its  use  as  a  strategic  arm  at  the 
very  conunencement  will  be  of  supreme  importance,  how  then  is  it  feasible, 
without  an  expenditure  which  will  lay  an  impossible  burden  on  the  country, 
that  the  full  force  of  this  arm  in  its  strategic  sense  be  provided  in  due  time? 
The  answer,  to  my  mind,  lies  with  the  machines  in  use  for  civil  and  coinmercial 
aeronautics ;  that.  Just  as  much  as  In  time  of  war  the  Navy  expands  by  press- 
ing into  its  service  all  sorts  of  mercantile  ships,  so  will  the  aerial  arm  expand 
by  pressing  into  its  service  all  sorts  of  civil  and  commercial  airships,  and  that 
the  first  line  of  aerial  reserve  will  be  provided  by  these  means. 

Unless  what  I  have  said  is  altogether  wrong,  the  airships  in  use  by  civil 
and  commercial  aeronautics  are  the  lifeblood  of  aerial  supremacy ;  but,  without 
an  independent  air  service  having  as  one  of  its  branches  a  bureau  for  civil  and 
a  bureau  for  commercial  aeronautics,  how  can  those  interested  in  civil  and 
commercial  fiying  be  depended  upon  and  encouraged  to  develop  their  enter- 
prises on  the  lines  of  the  necessities  of  defense.     Without  central  control,  such 
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Items  as  the  airworthiness  of  machines,  the  efficiency  of  Instruments^  the  com- 
petency of  pilots,  etc.,  would  be  of  so  widely  divergent  a  nature  arid  so  Ineoni- 
glomerate  a  whole  as  to  be  of  little  or  no  use  at  the  very  moment  It  was 
required,  viz,  at  the  moment  of  hostilities. 

"  4.  Was  not  the  independent  nature  of  the  air  force  on  the  western  front  a 
constant  source  of  friction  as  between  the  air  force  commander  and  the  army 
commander  ?  "  M 

No;  there  was  never  to  my  knowledge  a  single  occasion  of  friction.  The^ 
staff  of  the  air  force  and  tlie  general  staff  of  general  headquarters  had  drawn 
up,  in  conjunction,  a  working  method  which  answered  perfectly.  Briefly,  it 
was  for  the  military  commander  to  demand  his  requirements  from  the  air 
force  commander,  and  it  was  the  responsibility  of  the  air  force  commander 
that  he  slionkl  comply  fully  with  these  demands.  Let  me  take  two  instances, 
explaining  this  situation  by  simile:      * 

(1)  An  attack  is  planned  in  which  a  certain  number  of  divisions  are  due  to 
go  over  the  top  at  dawn  toward  limited  objectives.  At  the  conference  before- 
hand, the  air  force  commander  is  present  and  takes  part  In  the  discussions; 
as  a  result,  the  requirements  of  the  military  commander  are  made  known  to 
him,  and  they  discuss  in  unison  the  possibility  or  feasibility  of  carrying  them 
out.  Any  objections  which  exist  are  stated  then  and  there  and  disposed  of  one 
way  or  the  other.  On  the  day  of  attack,  the  cooperation  of  the  air  force  is 
assured  to  the  full  extent  expected,  and  neither  less  nor  more. 

(2)  During  a  quiet  phase  the  enemy  on  a  special  sector  of  the  front  suddenly 
developed  air  tactics,  including  the  bombing  of  Army  headquarters.  The  mili- 
tary commander,  of  a  somewhat  excitable  disposition,  rings  up  the  air-force 
commander,  asks  him  what  he  is  doing  to  permit  such  a  state  of  affairs,  and 
orders  every  machine  into  the  air  at  once.  The  air-force  commander,  realizing 
the  ruination  which  would  Immediately  follow  such  a  plan  of  action,  and  that 
on  the  chance  of  doing  a  very  little  good  he  would  place  his  whole  force  out  of 
action  for  a  considerable  period,  in  his  discretion  respectfully  points  out  to  the 
military  commander  the  drawbacks  of  carrying  out  his  direction.  Discussion 
ensues,  the  military  commander  is  impressed,  agrees,  and  is  further  educated 
in  the  use  of  the  aerial  arm,  and  so  on. 

"  5.  How  do  you  answer  the  objection  that  pilots  of  Aj-my  machines  and  Navy 
machines  must  be  fully  trained  in  the  methods  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  and 
must  accordingly,  for  the  efficiency  of  that  training,  belong  part  and  parcel  to 
those  services?" 

My  answer  is  that  the  whole  question  is  one  of  training  only,  and  that  the 
methods  of  cooperation  between  the  aeroplane  and  Army  and  Navy  units  are 
largely  of  a  similar  description  and  differ  not  in  principle  but  in  practice.  The 
method  of  fighting  in  the  air  is  the  same  in  prnciple,  the  method  of  artillery 
observation  is  the  sairie  in  principle,  the  method  of  reconnaissance  is  the  same  in 
principle,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  wider  difference  between  an  Air  Service 
pilot  operating  with  the  Army  and  an  Air  Service  pilot  operating  with  the  Navy 
than  there  is  between  a  pursuit  pilot  and  an  artillery  observation  pilot  or  be- 
tween a  night  bombing  pilot  and  a  day  bombing  pilot,  or  between  a  pilot  trained 
to  take  oblique  photographs  and  a  pilot  trained  to  burn  enemy  balloons.  In 
other  words,  it  is  my  opinion  that  divergencies  in  training  exist  betw'een  two 
natures  of  pilot  operating  with  the  Army  greater  than  exLst  between  an  Air  Serv- 
ice pilot  operating  with  the  Army  and  an  Air  Service  pilot  operating  with  the 
Navy  on  similar  work,  either  of  fighting,  bombing,  photographing,  or  observing 
for  artillery.  If  one  training  system  can  produce  efficiently  pursuit  pilots  and 
artillery  observation  pilots,  then  one  training  can  equally  well  or  better  produce 
pilots  to  observe  artillery'  for  the  Army  or  for  the  Navy,  pilots  to  bomb  enemy 
ships  or  enemy  dump.s,  pilots  to  fight  over  land  or  over  sea,  pilots  to  reconnoiter 
fleet  formations  or  land  formations,  and  incidentally  the  expense  of  dualism  and 
duplication  in  training  and  experimental  establishments  will  be  halved. 

"6.  It  is  being  constantly  reiterated  that  the  separation  of  the  air  tor<?e  in 
England  has  been  so  little  successful  that  in  all  probability  the  Royal  Air  Force 
will,  before  long,  be  split  up  again  into  the  several  services  and  branches." 

I  can  assure  you  that  there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  such  a  statement  and 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  amalgamation  has  proved  a  decided  success  and  that 
only  recently,  In  order  to  mark  finally  the  complete  separation  of  the  Royal 
Air  Force  from  the  navy  and  the  army  new  titles  of  rank  have  been  approved 
by  the  King.  Certain  reorganizations  are  taking  place,  as  is  inevitable  in  an 
undertaking  so  large  as  the  separation  of  service  aeronautics  from  the  other 
services,  brought  about  hastily  during  a  period  of  war;  but  these  reorganlza- 
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tiODS  serve  only  to  emphasize  and  mark  the  fact  of  final  separation,  rather  than 
a  reTision  to  the  old  order  of  things. 

"7.  Is  It  not  a  fact  tliat  at  the  present  time  the  admiralty  are  endeavoring  to 
Beparate  to  themselves  the  branch  of  naval  aeronautics?" 

There  has  always  existed  a  strong  reactionary  tendency  on  the  part  of  a 
aroog  section  of  senior  naval  officers.  At  the  time  of  the  amalgamation  itself 
fact  that  this  opposition  was  not  strongly  developed  is  due  probably,  in 
Aief,  to  the  urgency  of  the  occasion,  which  compelled  all  those  connected  with 
tl>e  nnlfication,  be  they  soldiers,  flying  men,  parliamentarian  or  political  leaders, 
to  proceed  with  the  utmost  speed  In  a  legislative  sense. 

At  the  same  time  the  needs  of  the  Navy  as  regards  aeronautics  are  un- 
dtmbtedly  i>ecullar  and  are,  as  such,  being  more  and  more  recognized.  The 
qoestions  of  discipline  and  morale  are  Intimately  bound  up  with  the  status  of 
individQals  on  board  ship,  and  this  alone  occasions  special  provision. 

I  think  I  can  best  describe  the  action  which  Is  pending  to  meet  this  need  as  a 
case  of  "  seconding "  "  en  bloc "  to  the  Navy  such  personnel  as  she  requires 
for  ber  special  aeronautical  necessities  and  endeavoring  as  far  as  possible  to 
iiBore  that  the  grenter  part  of  this  personnel  shoxild  be  men  of  seafaring  expe* 
rience  under  a  naval  training  system. 

But  all  this  and.  all  questions  akin  to  this  have,  to  my  mind,  no  bearing 
whatever  on  the  general  question  of  a  unified  air  service,  and  to  fail  to  realize 
this  is  simply  to  confuse  issues.  The  domestic  needs  of  the  services  in  aircraft 
cooperation  are  cut  and  dried,  and  although  development  will  inevitably  take 
piace,  it  will  take  place  on  cut  and  dried  lines  and  can  be  reasonably  foreseen 
because  the  utilization  of  the  aerial  arm  in  service  cooperation  of  aircraft  can 
not  be  divorced  from  the  utilization  of  the  other  arms  of  the  Navy  and  Army. 

These  domestic  duties  are  details  in  the  general  great  scheme  of  national 
aerooantlcs,  with  all  that  it  implies  in  the  way  of  experiment,  development, 
prodaction,  supply  and  research  in  order  to  foster  it  In  a  broad  and  general 
ieo0e  on  the  right  path,  and  so  that  it  will  minister  to  the  national  needs  of 
defense  and  offense,  and  mercantile  development,  and  not  remain  compart- 
BMQted  In  a  water-tight  sense  in  any  one  service  or  in  any  two  services. 

Mr.  Secretary,  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  statement. 
We  would  like  very  much  to  have  you  give  us  your  ideas  with  regard 
to  this  other  bill,  but  inasmuch  as  you  are  not  in  a  situation  to  do  so 
to-day  we  will  have  to  call  you  later. 

(Whereupon  at  5  o'clock  p  m.  the  committee  adjourned  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  chairman.) 
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TTTIiSDAY,  OCTOBEB  81,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  on  Military  Affairs, 

'Washington^  Z>.  C. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  2.15  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  call. 
Present:    Senators    Wadsworth    (chairman),    Sutherland,    New, 
I      Chamberlain,  Thomas,  Fletcher,  and  McKellar. 

SIATEMEHT  OF  HAJ.   QiES.  CHAEIES  P.   SUMMERALI,  ITNITED 

STATES  ABMT. 

The  Chairman.  General,  give  your  full  name  and  rank  to  the 
reporter. 

Gen.  SuMMERAU*  Charles  P.  Summerall,  major  general.  United 
States  Army,  commanding  the  First  Division. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to.  tell  the  committee 
about  your  assignments  during  the  war? 

Gen.  Summerall.  Shortly  after  the  declaration  of  war  I  was  a 
member  of  a  military  mission  that  visited  England  and  France  and 
made  a  study  of  the  training,  organization,  and  employment  of 
troops  in  the  British  and  the  French  armies.  After  my  return  I 
was  made  a  brimdier  general  and  took  command  of  the  Artillery 
brigade  of  the  Forty-second  Division,  and  organized  and  accoin- 
panied  it  to  France  in  October,  1917. 

In  December  of  1917  I  was  transferred  to  the  command  of  the 
First  Field  Artillery  Brigade  of  the  First  Division.  In  June  of 
1918  I  was  made  major  general  and  took  command  of  the  First  Di- 
mon  on  July  17,  1918,  just  before  the  counter  offensive  at  Soissons. 
I  commanded  the  First  Division  in  the  offensive  at  Soissons,  the 
occupation  of  the  Saizerais  sector,  the  offensive  at  St.  Mihiel,  and  its 
first  offensive  in  the  Meuse-Argonne.  The  night  the  division  came 
out,  October  11,  1918,  I  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Fifth 
Army  Corps,  which  had  two  divisions  in  line.  I  commanded  the 
Fifth  Army  Corps  during  the  remainder  of  the  operations  and  until 
the  latter  part  of  February,  1919,  when  it  was  demobilized.  I  then 
^^took  command  of  the  Ninth  Army  Corps,  headquarters  St.  Mihiel, 
f^and  commanded  that  until  the  middle  of  April,  1919.  I  then  took 
'  command  of  the  Fourth  Army  Corps  in  Germany  and  commanded 
that  until  it  was  demobilized  in  the  last  of  June,  1919.  After  that 
I  performed  various  duties,  including  being  a  member  of  the  inter- 
allied military  commission  at  Fiume,  and  duty  with  the  American 
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lion  to  Negotiate  Peace,  during  the  months  of  July  and  An- 
L9.    I  am  now  commanding  the  First  Division  at  Camp 


Commission 

?ast,  1919. 
aylor,  Ky. 

The  Chairman.  You  came  home  with  Gen.  Pershing! 

Gen.  SuMMERALL.  I  came  home  with  Gen.  Pershing.  . 

Senator  Chamberlain.  What  rank  have  you  now?  t 

Gen.  SuMMERAUi.  Major  general,  brigacuer  general  in  the  Beg- 
ular  Army. 

The  Chairman.  General,  you  are  familiar,  of  course,  more  or  less, 
with  some  of  the  proposals  of  a  legislative  kind  that  are  pendinj^ 
before  this  subcommittee  looking  to  the  reor^nization  of  the  Mili- 
tary Establishment  and  the  creation  of  a  military  policy,  and  we 
would  be  very  glad  to  have  your  ideas  on  any  phase  of  it  that  you 
think  should  be  emphasized.  We  would  be  especially  fflad  if  you 
would  proceed  in  your  own  way,  and  later  on  we  mignt  ask  you 
some  questions. 

Gen.  SuMBCERALii.  I  have  read  the  bills,  and  I  have  made  notes  on 
what  seemed  to  me  to  be  certain  salient  features. 

The  War  Department  bill  provides  for  the  organization  of  regu- 
lar forces  of  the  United  States  by  the  President.  In  time  of  war  it 
is  unquestionably  necessary  that  the  President  should  have  full 
authority  to  vary  the  organization  and  composition  of  troops  accord- 
ing to  the  ever-changing  conditions.  To  a  less  degree  it  is  necessary 
in  time  of  peace.  It  is  recognized,  however,  that  in  making  the 
appropriations,  as  well  as  in  controlling  the  Military  Establishment, 
Congress  should  have  something  definite  upon  which  to  base  its  con- 
clusions. 

Without  prescribing  the  details,  I  think  the  war  has  demonstrated 
generally  what  our  organization  should  be,  and  I  believe  that  no 
great  mistake  can  be  made  in  adopting  an  organization  with  certain 
reasonable  elasticity  based  upon  our  experience  in  this  war. 

The  subject  of  promotion  by  selection  and  elimination  has  differ- 
ent bearings  in  time  of  war  and  in  time  of  peace.  In  time  of  war 
it  is  unquestionably  necessary  for  promotion  to  be  made  by  selection. 
Only  the  most  eiBcient  should  be  intrusted  with  the  neatest  tasks, 
and  officers  must  be  selected  for  the  performance  of  duties  so  as  to 
avoid  unnecessarily  jeopardizing  the  troops.  Promotion  hjr  seniority 
would  undoubtedly  be  fatal,  not  so  much  because  of  the  fault  of  in- 
dividual officers,  but  because  officers  do  not  have  the  same  aptitude 
for  the  command  of  troops.  Authority  must,  therefore,  exist  to 
promote  and  to  assi^  according  to  the  aemands. 

Furthermore,  in  time  of  war  an  officer  shows  by  his  performance 
whether  or  not  his  promotion  was  justified,  and  the  authority  which 
selects  him  meets  at  once  the  responsibility  of  using  proper  judg- 
ment. In  time  of  peace  these  conditions  do  not  exist  entirely.  While 
it  may  be  evident  that  one  officer  has  greater  abilitv  than  another, 
there  is  not  sufficient  opportunity  to  prove  that  ability  to  make  it 
mandatory  for  him  to  be  selected  oyer  the  other  one.  An  unfair^ 
selection  would  undoubtedly  greatly  injure  the  morale  of  troops,  al-" 
though  it  might  have  been  made  in  good  faith.  It  would  lessen  the 
confidence  of  officers  in  the  system  and  in  the  superior  authority. 
It  would  discourage  them,  and  it  might  react  in  other  ways.  There 
is  always  the  possibility  of  unintentional  favoritism,  no  matter  how 
honest  one  may  be  in  his  purpose. 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  is  entirely  evident  in  time  of  peace  that 
certain  officers  are  inefficient.  By  serving  with  them  or  by  study- 
ing  the  efficiency  reports  of  a  certain  number  of  officers,  there 
is  manifested  a  standard  of  efficiency,  and  it  may  be  evident  that 
certain  officers  have  not  by  their  conduct  or  their  attainments  even 
^  approached  that  standard.  It  would  not  be  difficult,  therefore, 
^  to  determine  with  all  fairness  that  certain  officers  are  inefficient, 
due  to  a  lack  of  application  or  aptitude  or  other  disqualifications. 
Such  officers  should  be  eliminated  or  retired  from  the  service,  where 
efficiency  is  required. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  in  time  of  peace  we  should  have  an  ef- 
fective sfystem  of  elimination,  whose  details  should  be  carefully 
worked  out,  and  that  otherwise  we  should  promote  by  seniority  up 
to  the  grade  of  general  officer — up  to  and  including  colonel. 

The  total  number  of  general  officers  bears  such  a  small  relation 
to  the  other  officers  that  it  is  eminently  proper  to  select  general 
officers.  In  time  of  war  promotion  must  be  made  entirely  by  se- 
lection. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Including  all  grades? 

Gen.  SuMMERALii.  There  must  be  no  limitation  to  it.  It  has  become 
necessary  to  select  lieutenants  to  command  companies,  because  it 
was  manifest  that  the  captains  were  not  sufficiently  good  to  employ 
their  men,  whereas  lieutenants  were  preeminently  qualified,  and 
the  selection  was  justified  by  subsequent  experience. 

The  strength  of  the  Reffular  Army  is  a  very  difficult  and  very 
serious  problem  to  solve.  Before  the  war,  the  national  defense  act 
was  passed  by  Congress,  based  upon  very  exhaustive  studies  of  our 
military  requirements.  Unlessj  "bur  foreign  relations  have  been 
changed  by  the  conditions  of  peace  in  a  manner  with  which  I  am 
not  familiar,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  great  change  in  those  military 
requirements  for  us  in  time  of  peace.  The  subject  was  very  thor- 
oughly discussed  during  the  hearings  on  that  bill,  and  reference 
has  been  frequently  made  to  those  needs  during  the  present  hearings. 

We  need  a  sufficient  force  to  defend  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  because 
that  is  our  base  for  the  Pacific.  We  must  defend  the  Panama  Canal, 
becau.se  that  is  a  military  necessity.  We  must  have  a  military  force 
to  defend  our  investment  and  fortifications  in  the  Philippines,  and 
a  very  small  force  to  maintain  our  authority  in  Alaska.  There 
must  be  in  the  country  a  sufficient  force  to  preserve  order  in  case 
of  such  disorders  as  have  occurred  in  the  last  25  years,  and  for 
such  expeditions  as  may  through  unforeseen  foreign  relations  be 
necessary. 

The  strength  of  that  force  within  our  borders  must  be  determined 
and  may  be  variable  between  limits.  According  to  the  original 
studies,  it  was  seen  that  a  division  for  Hawaii,  a  division  for  Panama, 
and  not  more  than  three  divisions  within  the  territorial  boundaries, 
would  be  sufficient  To  this  must  be  added  whatever  is  considered 
necessary  for  the  Philippines  and  Alaska,  maybe  two  or  three  regi- 
ments. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  would  be  about  160,000  men,  would 
it  not — about  five  divisions? 

Gen.  SuMMERALL.  Ycs.  The  war  has  shown  that  certain  auxil- 
iary troops  unknown  to  us  before,  are  essential,  and  they  should 
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be  added  to  the  organization  provided  by  the  national  defense  act. 
Subject  to  any  foreign  demands,  of  which  I  do  not  know,  it  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  our  peace  strength  would  not  gi'eatly  exceed 
the  peace  strength  provided  by  the  national  defense  act,  which  I 
think  was  175,000  men. 

The  Chairman.  Combatant? 

(len.  SuMMERALL.  Combatant;  yes.  I  was  speaking  of  combatant 
troops. 

Senator  Sutherland.  That  would  be  about  225,000  in  all,  would 
it  not  ? 

Gen.  SuMMERALL.  Adding  Coast  Artillery,  I  would  have  to  make 
a  calculation,  but  it  would  amount  to  approximately  225,000  men. 
This  could  only  be  reduced  at  the  expense  of  the  strength  of  the 
expeditionary  forces. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  institute  universal  training,  which  I  con- 
sider to  be  necessary,  and  in  the  light  of  our  experience  in  organ- 
izing for  this  war,  I  think  we  are  in  duty  bound  to  adopt  it.  What- 
ever is  required  for  training  cadres  must  be  added  to  our  permanent 
establishment,  since  there  is  no  other  way  of  obtaining  a  minimum 
force  to  conduct  this  training  or  this  system  of  national  schools. 
Training  is  an  indefinite  word,  and  probably  signifies  a  different 
degree  of  acquirement  to  different  persons,  according  to  the  way  they 
visualize  or  employ  it. 

A  certain  amount  of  training  may  be  acquired  within  a  given 
period  of  time  and  with  certain  facilities  of  instruction.  It  this 
time  is  increased  and  the  instructional  facilities  are  increased,  the 
training  will  naturally  be  of  a  higher  order,  and  therefore  of  more 
benefit  to  the  countrv. 

It  is  proposed  to  establish  some  16  training  centers,  and  that  seems 
reasonaole,  witli  a  division  for  each  center.  The  strength  of  these 
cadre  divisions  must  be  a  minimum  for  the  training  of  the  number  of 
persons  sent  to  that  division.  There  is  not  a  great  deal  of  experi- 
ence for  us  to  base  our  conclusions  upon,  since  in  our  training  camps 
we  had  varying:  numbei'S  of  training  personnel  who  had  varying 
degrees  of  qualifications.  To-day  the  First  Division  has  a  total  ox 
about  3,600  men.  I  would  be  willing  to  undertake  the  training  of  a 
complete  division,  if  the  replacements  were  added  to  me,  with  the 
personnel  that  we  have.  The  training  personnel,  however,  must 
consist  of  well-instructed  and  efficient  men. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  believe,  General,  that  you  could  reen- 
force  your  trained  personnel  vrith  experienced  citizen  officers? 

Gen.  Sum:merali..  I  was  speaking  of  the  enlisted  men.  With  ref- 
erence to  officers,  we  must  have  a  certain  minimum.  This  minimum 
could  be  largely  recnforced  by  reserve  and  National  Guard  officers, 
who  were  willing  to  be  called  into  active  service  for  certain  periods. 
There  are  many  of  them  who  are  eminently  qualified  and  would  make 
excellent  instructors.  They  could  not  replace  the  permanent  per- 
sonnel, nor  would  there  be  any  great  economy  in  having  them  do  so, 
since  they  would  draw  the  pay  of  their  grade  when  called  into 
service.  If  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  personnel  of  officers 
were  peimanent,  I  think  the  remainder  might  well  be  taken  from  the 
National  Guard  or  reserve  officers  who  wished  to  be  called  into  serv- 
ice, provided  we  could  get  that  many.  That,  I  think,  is  a  question 
which  we  would  have  to  wait  for  experience  to  determine. 
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Senator  Chambeblaik.  I  did  not  quite  understand  you  a  while 
ago.  General-  You  said  that  with  the  First  Division,  as  now  consti- 
tuted, you  could  train  a  division? 

Gen.  SuMMERAMi.  That  is  my  problem ;  yes j  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that,  taking  your 
commissioned  personnel  and  the  enlisted  personnel  that  you  have, 
you  could  train  a  division? 

Gen.  SuMMERALL.  Yes,  sir.    That  is  what  I  must  do  now. 

S^iator  Chamberlain.  Would  you  utilize  the  enlisted  man  for 
any  other  purpose  than  as  a  nucleus  upon  which  the  new  enlisted 
personnel  snould  assemble? 

Gen.  SuMMERALL.  No,  sir.  My  personnel  of  enlisted  men  are 
lar;^ly  noncommissioned  officers  and  they  would  do  nothing  but 
tram  the  new  men,  precisely  as  an  instructor  teaches  in  a  school.  We 
would  require  a  larger  proportion  of  Regular  officers  than  of  enlisted 
personnel,  for  the  reason  that  we  have  no  other  sure  reliance  but 
those  officers ;  and  the  division  officers  must  be  our  officers  in  case  of 
mobilization. 

It  would  require  some  calculation,  but  I  believe  that  for  the  whole 
Regular  Army,  for  the  training  cadres,  for  the  corps  and  Army 
staffs,  and  for  the  staffs  of  reserve  divisions,  if  Congress  intends  to 
organize  these  trained  men,  there  would  be  required  several  thou- 
sand more  officers  than  are  now  allowed  for  the  temporary  personnel 
of  the  Army. 

The  Chairman.  Several  thousand  more  than  18,000? 

Cren.  Summerall.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  General,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
ISfiOO  are  regarded  as  necessary  for  this  fiscal  year,  according  to 
the  advice  of  the  War  Department,  to  complete  the  demobilization 
of  the  materiel  on  hand,  and  a  very  large  percentage  of  them  are 
doing  work  of  that  character,  sitting  on  claims  boards,  and  I  believe 
it  was  the  understanding  of  the  War  Department  that  when  the 
demobilization  and  disposition  of  this  tremendous  stock  of  supplies 
is  finished  that  they  will  not  need  so  many  officers  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  enlisted  men. 

Gen.  Summerall.  But,  even  reducing  the  officers  in  the  permanent 
establishment  for  the  expeditionary  forces,  and  reducing  the  regular 
officers  in  the  training  cadre  divisions,  to  approximately  two-thirds 
of  the  number  required  to  make  a  division,  you  would  still  require, 
to  complete  a  sufficient  personnel  for  the  training  cadres,  at  least  5,000 
more  officers  than  we  have  now — ^that  is,  5,000  more  than  the  18,000. 
As  we  reduce  the  number  we  will  correspondingly  reduce  the  quality 
of  the  training  and  the  availability  of  the  trained  men  as  well  as 
the  ^cieiicy  of  these  divisions  upon  mobilization.  Any  reduction 
will,  therefore,  be  at  the,  expense  of  efficiency.  That  will  still  reguire 
the -utilization  of  a  very  large  number  of  reserve  officers  and  National 
Guard  officers  in  the  training  divisions  in  excess  of  this  number  of 
Begular  officers  to  which  I  have  made  reference. 

For  example,  I  would  base  my  calculation  of  Regular  officers  on 
S  officers  to  a  company;  a  company  to  train  250  men  should  have 
5  officers  at  least.  Each  platoon  must  have  one  officer  to  train  that 
l^atoon,  and  there  must  be  a  captain  for  each  company.  If  we 
<mly  provide  three  Begular  officers,  upon  which  I  base  this  estimate, 
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you  would  have  to  add  two  National  Guard  or  Reserve  officers  for 
each  company.  This  estimate  would  also  leave  only  three  officers 
with  each  company  of  the  expeditionary  forces.  So  I  think  my 
estimate  would  be  found  to  be  very  low  for  any  kind  of  efficiency. 
It  seems  large,  biit  the  undertaking  is  large.  By  cutting  down  the 
•  number  of  expeditionary  divisions,  and  by  cuttmg  down  the  num- 
ber of  training  cadre  divisions,  you  can  reduce  the  number  of 
officers  correspondingly. 

Senator  New.  You  said  that  it  would  require  several  thousand 
more  officers  than  the  18,000? 

Gen.  SuMMERALL.  Yes,  sir.  I  should  say  between  22,000  and 
25,000  officers,  depending  upon  the  number  of  Corps  and  Army 
staffs  and  reserve  division  staffs  that  Congress  will  authorize  for 
these  trained  men,  if  we  want  to  keep  them  subject  to  mobilization. 
If  this  is  too  great,  then  the  reduction  must  be  at  the  expense  of 
training  or  of  the  availability  of  the  troops. 

Senator  Chambeblaix.  I  do  not  think  the  average  civilian  under- 
stands the  importance  of  the  commissioned  personnel,  because  we 
hear  so  many  of  them  sajr,  "  We  have  too  many  officers  in  the 
Army."  You  heard  it  during  the  war,  and  you  have  heard  it  in 
peace  times. 

Gen.  SuMMERALii.  Yes,  sir;  in  peace  and  in  war  the  impulses 
must  come  from  those  who  are  in  a  position  of  authority.    It  is 

{)sychological.  Every  platoon  in  war  must  have  a  good  platoon 
eader,  an  officer,  and  a  good  sergeant,  or  the  platoon  can  not  func- 
tion, and  that  is  the  fighting  element.  Great  casualties  among  offi- 
cers and  noncommissioned  officers  generally  result  in  the  stabiliza- 
tion of  the  advance,  and  it  is  natural.    It  has  always  been  so. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  is,  the  men  who  set  the  examples  to 
privates? 

Gen.  SuMMERAix.  Well,  I  have  seen  privates  who  will  stand  out 
and  function  anyhow,  but  we  must  not  expect  it,  and  it  will  not  be 
the  rule.  In  peace,  the  training  must  come  from  those  who  are 
qualified  to  tram,  and  they  must  know  a  ^at  deal  more  than  those 
they  train,  in  order  to  ^ve  the  information  that  is  essential.  The 
officer  and  the  noncommissioned  officer  are  essential,  and  they  must 
be  of  the  right  type.  To  send  260  of  our  young  men  to  a  company 
and  not  supply  instructors  for  them  would  be  largely  a  waste  of 
their  time  and  of  the  industrial  or  educational  life  of  those  men. 
Instruction  must  be  adequate  to  be  effective. 

Senator  New.  In  other  words,  if  it  is  not  done  right,  it  had  better 
not  be  done  at  all  ? 

Gen.  Summerall.  I  won't  say  that,  but  any  reduction  of  the  facili- 
ties for  training  will  correspondingly  reduce  the  quality  of  the 
training. 

With  regard  to  the  length  of  time  that  should  be  occupied  in  this 
training  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  our  arriving  at  some  con- 
clusion based  on  the  experience  of  this  war  as  to  a  minimum  for  the 
training  of  troops  for  battle.  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  the  average 
time  in  which  our  divisions  were  organized  before  going  over  was 
about  eight  months,  and  that  the  divisions  had  about  six  months^ 
training  in  this  country.  Also  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  they 
had  an  average  of  about  two  months'  training  in  France,  and  yet 
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we  had  to  engage  divisions  whom  we  would  have  preferred  to  retain 
farther  in  the  training  area  or  in  the  sector  before  putting  them  into 
the  line. 

Senator  Suthebland.  Tou  mean  in  a  quiet  sector? 

Gren.  SuMMERALL.  In  a  quiet  sector.    Aiiy  training  is  better  than  no 

t  training,  but  I  believe  that  six  months  is  the  minimum  for  the  train- 
ing which  we  now  propose  to  give  our  young  men,  in  order  to  make 
them  available  for  mobilization  and  for  any  employment  whatever  of 
a  serious  nature.  We  would  hope  to  give  them  some  more  training 
after  mobilization.  A  three  months'  training  will  give  them  consider- 
able efficiency,  but  in  the  light  of  our  experience  in  this  war  I  do  not 
think  that  we  can  claim  that  it  will  fit  uiem  for  battle  conditions. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  What  is  the  great  benefit  of  training  for 
battle? 

Gen.  SuMMERAix.  Discij^ine.  ' 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  is  the  main  thing,  is  it  not? 

Gren.  SuMMERALL.  Doing  what  they  have  been  told  to  do.  After 
the  armistice,  for  example,  the  divisions  in  the  training  areas  were 
given  terrain  exercises  and  maneuvers,  and  in  spite  of  all  their 
training  and  their  employment  in  battle  we  found  very  grave  errors 
in  carrying  out  the  situation,  which  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
was  a  real  battle,  showing  that  troops  never  get  sufficient  training. 

Whenever  a  division  came  out  of  the  line  after  its  losses  it  was 
taken  back,  reconstituted  by  the  addition  of  replacements,  and  in- 
tensively trained  until  it  was  called  upon  to  go  back  to  the  line. 

Training  consists  in  knowing  what  to  do  m  all  grades,  and  then 
having  the  habit  of  thought  to  do  it  under  the  great  stress  that 
comes  over  men  during  battle. 

If  we  can  not  have  six  months'  training,  three  months  are  better 
than  none.  But  if  we  adopt  the  three  months'  training  there  will 
be  a  reduction  in  the  efficacy  of  the  training.  It  is  realized  that  the 
strength  of  our  permanent  Army,  the  period  of  training  and  the 
number  of  men  trained,  must  be  based  upon  the  exercise  of  reason- 
able economy.  I  do  not  think  that  anybody  wants  or  advocates 
any  expenditure  that  can  be  avoided,  but  in  reducing  our  expenses 
below  the  requirements  that  I  have  named  we  shall  correspondingly 
reduce  the  efficacy  of  the  training  and  the  availability  of  the  units 
after  thev  are  tramed. 

The  CJhairman.  I  gather  from  your  observations,  General,  that 
you  favor  the  assignment  of  trained  men  to  reserve  units? 

Gen.  SuMMERALL.  I  am  taking  that  for  granted. 

The  Chairman.  You  see,  the  War  Department  bill  does  not  pro- 
vide  for  that? 

Gen«  SuMMERALL.  Senator  Chamberlain's  bill,  I  think,  does  provide 
for  it,  and  I  am  discussing  the  whole  question  of  these  bills  as  it  is 
presented. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  taking  it  for  granted  that  we  will  use 
these  men  ? 
^k      Gen.  SuMMERALL.  I  am  taking  for  granted  that  we  will  use  these 
men,  and  will  I  speak  on  that? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Gen.  SuMMERALL.  When  these  men  are  trained,  I  think  it  is  reason- 
able that  they  should  pass  to  some  sort  of  available  organization  for 
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a  period.  It  is  not  ^^eatly  important  how  long  this  period  is.  Sen- 
ator Chamberlain's  bill  provides  for  five  years.  It  might  be  two 
years,  or  it  might  be  one  year,  in  the  first  reserve,  and  one  year  in 
the  second  reserve,  or  it  might  be  two  years  in  each  reserve.  That  is 
relatively  unimportant,  just  so  long  as  we  have  a  regular  standing 
reserve.  I  think  it  would  be  very  good  to  have  them  one  year  in  a  j 
first  reserve  and  one  year  in  a  second  reserve,  and  that  these  reserves  * 
should  be  organizexl  into  divisions,  localized  in  much  the  same  way 
as  the  training  divisions.  These  reserve  divisions  could  be  com- 
bined with  the  training  divisions  into  reserve  corps,  and  these  corps 
perhaps  into  reserve  armies,  so  that  we  should  have  something  upon 
which  to  build  our  military  establishment  when  war  commences. 
The  two  ^'eat  results  of  that  arrangement  will  be  a  trained  staff, 
ready  to  function,  and  the  personnel  to  constitute  the  combat  units 
tipon  mobilization. 

That  brings  me  to  the  subject  of  the  age  at  training. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Before  you  pass  that,  just  for  a  moment, 
(leneral. 

Gen.  SuMMERALii.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Don't  you  think  that  the  expense  of  this 
war  would  have  been  very,  very  greatly  reduced  if  some  system  of 
training  of  the  young  men  had  been  in  force  before  we  went  into 
the  war  ? 

Gen.  Summerall..  Unquestionably,  the  expense  in  money  would 
have  been  reduced,  and  I  think  also,  without  putting  any  blame 
anywhere,  our  losses  would  haTe  been  less.  The  fighting  knowledge 
of  the  individual  would  have  a  great  asset  to  him  in  accomplishing 
liis  mission  without  undue  sacrifie. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Not  only  the  fighting  quality,  but  the 
sanitary  knowledge  would  have  been  of  great  benefit  to  him  ? 

Gen.  Summerall.  Senator  Chamberlain's  bill  provides  for  call- 
ing the  boys  to  be  trained  at  18  and  the  other  bill  makes  the  age  19. 
Senator  dhamberlain's  bill  provides  for  a  certain  elective  option 
on  the  part  of  the  boy  for  two  years.  It  is  better  to  train  at  any 
age  almost  than  not  to  train  at  all,  and  no  doubt  a  great  deal  of  good 
will  come  from  training  at  18  years. 

It  is  my  belief,  however,  that  the  older  the  man,  up  to  certain 
limits,  the  greater  will  be  his  benefit  from  this  training  and  the 
greater  asset  he  will  be  to  the  country.  For  example,  if  we  call 
18  or  19  year  old  boys  to  train  they  will  not  be  available  in  case 
of  mobilization,  in  spite  of  the  time  and  the  expense  of  training 
them.  Those  who  have  been  trained  one  year  or  two  years  are 
still  very  young  to  constitute  an  army  for  military  operations. 
So  that  the  men  trained  during  the  three  years  would  be  not  over 
21  years  old,  which  would  be  very  young  for  an  army  to  be  put 
into  the  field. 

I  believe  greater  good  will  come  to  the  individual  and  to  the 
country  by  increasing  the  training  age  to,  say,  21  years,  or  what 
might  accomplish  the  same  result  would  be  to  change  the  phrase-    A 
ology  of  Senator  Chamberlain's  bill  so  as  to  have  it  elective  up  ^ 
to  the  age  of  21. 

I  think  also  that  the  option  would  tend  to  make  the  bill  more 
popular  among  the  people. 
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Senator  Chamberlain.  Wliat  do  you  think  of  the  effect  of  that 
industrially,  General? 

Gen.  SuMMERALL.  Throughout  this  bill  there  must  be  a  sacrifice 
of  something.  I  do  not  think  the  effect  on  the  industrial  life  of 
our  country  would  be  serious,  nor  do  I  think  that  it  would  be 
proportional  to  the  advantage  to  be  gained  to  the  men  and  to  the 
country  by  having  them  come  at  a  mature  age.  In  all  these  debat- 
able qucstion.s  it  seems  to  me  there  is  one  principal  thing  to  con- 
sider, and  in  this  case  I  think  it  is  the  benefit  to  the  individual 
and  to  the  country,  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  military  asset. 

Senator  New.  Might  it  not  also  be  open  to  the  objection  that 
the  boy  trained  at  18  would  be  held  in  the  reserve  longer  by  thre« 
years^  presumably,  than  the  man  who  was  trained  at  21?  There 
comes  a  period  wnen  he  is  exempt  from 'further  service. 

Gen.  Summeraix.  In  my  opinion  a  man  is  most  efficient  a^  a 
soldier  between  25  and  30  years  of  age.  I  do  not  understand  it 
to  be  the  sentiment  of  Congress  to  mobilize  for  war  a  million  or 
a  million  and  a  half  of  young  men  under  21  years  of  age. 

Senator  Sutherland.  At  least  not  mobilize  them  first? 

Gen.  SuMMERAUi.  But  they  are  the  men  who  are  available  for 
mobilization  if  we  train  them  at  18  or  19  years  old.  They  are  the 
men  who  are  in  the  training  cadres;  they  are  the  men  in  the  reserve; 
and  thev  are  the  only  men  who  need  not  wait  for  the  operation  of 
the  draft.  Unless  you  are  going  to  use  them  upon  mobilization,  there 
is  not  the  same  object  in  organizating  them  as  a  reserve.  We  must 
consider,  I  think,  what  we  are  getting  from  the  expenditure,  and 
we  must  remember  that  we  were  a  long  time  getting  troops  ready 
for  the  linQ  of  battle  in  this  war.  It  is  not  probable  that  we  would 
again  have  allies  to  hold  the  enemy  until  we  could  prepare  troops. 
I  believe  this  training  must  have  in  view  not  only  the  training  of 
oar  people,  but  rendering  those  who  are  trained  promptly  available 
for  service  if  war  should  come  suddenly.  No  matter  what  system 
of  draft  we  incorporate  into  the  bill,  it  would  take  some  time  for  it 
to  function. 

Senator  Chambekl,ain.  What  if  a  bill  of  this  kind  were  put  through 
without  any  draft  attachment  to  it,  without  any  provision  that 
authorized  the  immediate  calling  of  men  into  the  service,  leaving 
that  to  Congress  in  case  of  sudden  war?  They  differentiate  between 
training  and  service.  And  a  great  man}'^  men  favor  training,  but 
they  oppose  service,  in  the  sense  that  a  man  may  be  called  out  under 
the  draft.  Why  could  not  we  separate  the  training  from  the  so- 
called  service  or  the  so-called  draft,  and  leave  that  to  Congress?  In 
other  words,  if  you  have  four  or  five  hundred  thousand  or  a  million 
men  trained,  and  we  become  suddenly  involved  in  war.  Congress 
coald  act  very  promptly  to  get  them  into  the  service. 

Gen.  SuMMBRALL.  I  doubt  if  Congi-ess  could  act  more  promptly 
than  the  last  Congress  acted,  or  that  we  could  render  a  draft  effective 
more  promptly  than  in  our  recent  experience.  I  think  this  training 
must  carry  of  necessity  the  spirit  of  service. 

Senator  CnAMBxauLAiN.  Immediate  service? 

Gen.  SuMMBRALii.  In  case  of  necessity,  yes.  That  is  why  I  so  much 
prefer  increasing  the  age,  so  that  our  capital  that  we  invest  in  these 
men,  in  case  of  sadden  war,  will  become  immediately  available. 
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Senator  Chamberlain.  Possibly  I  do  not  make  myself  under- 
stood. We  put  the  draft  through  pretty  quickly  when  we  became 
involved  in  war? 

Gen.  SuMMERALL.  Yes. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Before  the  draft  operated  entirely  upon 
untrained  men.  Now,  if  we  had  had  trained  men,  trained  under  this 
universal  military  training,  when  the  draft  became  operative,  it 
would  have  operated  upon  trained  men.  Now,  why  could  not  we 
train  young  men,  and  leave  to  Congress  the  matter  of  drafting  them 
into  the  senice? 

Senator  New.  Is  not  that  practically  what  the  War  Department 
bill  does? 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  am  just  asking  for  information,  because 
there  is  a  question  which  is  involved  largely  in  the  difference  between 
the  two  bills. 

Gen.  SuMMERALL.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  take  chances  on  this 
lapse  of  time  between  the  arrival  of  war,  of  which  we  will  have 
little  warning,  and  the  drafting  of  an  army,  and  if  we  are  going  to 
make  legislation  with  a  view  to  securing  a  reasonably  effective  mili- 
tary force,  I  think  we  ought  to  make  that  force  available. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Out  of  the  trained  men? 

Gen.  SuMMERALL.  Out  of  the  trained  taen ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  But,  General,  if  you  had  them  all  organ- 
ized into  divisions,  as  you  have  suggested,  that  would  save  a  great 
deal  of  time  if  they  were  left  a  body  of  trained  men^  and  Congress 
could  then  call  them  into  action  by  subsequent  legislation? 

Gen.  SuMMERALL.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Would  not  that  save  you  a  gpeat  deal  of 
time,  to  make  those  men  practically  immediately  available? 

Gen.  SuMMERALL.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  the  point  I  have  made.  That  is 
what  I  would  prefer,  and  that  is  why  I  prefer  training  at  an  older 
age,  so  that  these  men  are  available  for  immediate  mobilization. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Of  course,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  force  in 
your  argument  on  that  question. 

Gen.  SuMMERALL.  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  understand  that  it 
is  not  the  intention  of  Congress  to  mobilize  an  army  of  young  men 
whose  age  is  not  to  exceed  21  years. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  has  never  been  presented  to  Congre^, 
but  I  imagine  there  would  be  prejudice  against  it. 

Gen  SuMMERALL.  Yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  It  developed,  when  we  were  -considering  the 
last  selective-service  act. 

Gen.  SuMMERALL.  I  am  trying  to  explain  my  views  of  what  I 
think  would  be  most  advantageous  to  the  country,  and  I  believe  that, 
as  we  sacrifice  something  for  the  industries  or  the  financial  require- 
ments, all  of  which  must  be  considered,  we  will  correspondingly  take 
away  from  the  training  and  the  availability  of  our  forces.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  do  that,  and  Congress  must  be  the  judges  of  whether 
that  is  necessary  or  not. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Some  of  the  men  who  went  into  the  front 
line  had  had  very  little  training? 

Gen.  SuMMERALL.  Yes. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  And  some  who  had  had  a  great  deal  of 
training? 
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Gen.  SuMMERAiiL.  Yes. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Could  you  notice  the  difference  in  the 
effectiveness  of  the  men  who  had  had  little  training  and  the  men 
who  had  had  much  training? 

Gen.  SuMMESAix.  There  was  great  difference  in  the  effectiveness 
^  of  divisions,  measured  by  the  length  of  time  tiiey  could  remain  in 
line,  the  resistance  overcome,  and  the  losses  sustained  by  them — a 
very  great  difference. 

Senator  Sutherland*  You  think  a  great  many  of  our  men  were 
sacrificed;  Uiatour  casualties  were  increased  by  the  lack  of  sufficient 
training? 

Gen.  SuMMEBALL.  I  do  not  think  our  casualties  were  excessive 
under  any  conditions,  considering  the  results  attained.  In  fact,  they 
were  remarkably  small,  much  smaller  than  we  had  any  right  to 
expect  from  the  accomplishments  of  our  forces,  but  casualties  prob- 
ably would  have  been  less  with  better  trained  men,  in  some  cases. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  divisions  would  have  kept  their 
organization,  would  have  gained  more  ground,  and  would  have 
stayed  in  line  longer  with  me  same  numl^r  of  casualties  than  was 
sometimes  the  case. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  If  they  had  had  longer  training? 

Gen.  Summerall.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  a  half -trained  division  gets  used 
np  much  quicker? 

Gen.  Summerall.  It  gets  used  up  much  more  quickly,  and  our 
aims  are  not  accomplished  asfainst  the  enemy. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  mean  they  have  not  the  same  endur- 

tofla! 

Gen.  Summerall.  They  have  not  cohesion  enough  to  stand  losses 
and  remain  intact  and  to  continue  to  gain  ground  in  spite  of  losses. 
That  is  perfectly  natural,  and  the  troops  are  in  no  way  to  blame  for 
it  They  are  just  as  good  individually  as  other  men,  and  as  soon  as 
they  have  experienced  that  training  one  division  will  become  just  as 
good  as  another,  practically. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  find  there  is  quite  a  good  deal  of  objection 
on  the  part  of  a  great  many  people  against  this  proposed  military 
training.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  members  of  the  committee  get 
much  correspondence  on  that  subject  or  not,  but  I  get  quite  a  good 
deal  of  it,  and  from  very  substantial,  patriotic  citizens,  against  this 
imiversal  military  training. 

Senator  New.  t>h,  I  get  some,  of  course,  a  great  deal  of  it.  Senator 
Chamberlain,  I  have  no  doubt,  gets  more  of  it  than  I  do,  and  those 
of  us  who  have  been  identified  with  this  subject  officially  for  some 
time,  no  doubt,  get  more  than  just  the  ordinary  run.  But  I  do  not 
know  of  any  single  subject  that  has  apparently  been  more  misunder- 
stood by  the  general  public  than  that  of  militarv  training.  Thev  con- 
fuse persistently  training  with  service.  They  think  that  inmiediately 
you  begin  to  train — ^that  you  subject  the  boy  to  training — ^you  have 
made  a  soldier  of  him  forever. 

Senator  Sutherland.  He  is  subject  to  be  called  out  any  minute? 

Senator  New.  Yes;  that  he  is  going  into  the  Army;  and  that  he  is 
never  going  to  be  anything  more  than  a  soldier;  and  if  the  public 
mind  could  be  educated  up  to  the  point  to  just  realize  that  training 
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is  merely  to  put  the  boy  into  shape  to  do  what  he  would  be  com- 
pelled to  do  anyhow  in  case  of  war  and  that  unless  war  comes  he  is 
never  going  to  have  to  realize  on  that  training,  I  think  it  would 
do  away  with  a  large  part  of  the  objection  that  is  so  vigorously 
interposed. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Or  if  they  understand  that  they  can  realize 
on  a  great  deal  of  this  training  in  their  civil  life,  that  it  would  be 
of  distinct  advantage  to  the  boy,  and  that  it  would  be  better  for  him 
in  any  vocation  of  life  to  have  had  this  training. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  some  other  features  of  the  bill  which 
you  are  going  to  pass  on  to,  General? 

Gen.  SuMMERALL.  The  question  presents  itself  as  to  the  employ- 
ment of  these  cadre  divisions  during  the  period  when  there  are  no 
men  to  be  trained,  and  it  would  seem  that  there  would  be  ample 
occupation  for  them  in  our  schools  and  colleges  in  conducting  officers' 
training  schools  and  service  with  the  expeditionary  troops  when  they 
were  not  absolutely  essential  to  preserve  the  organization  of  the  train- 
ing cadres. 

Senator  Sutherland.  General,  do  you  think  it  would  be  possible 
to  evolve  a  scheme  of  training,  limiting  this  training  to  the  schools 
in  the  country,  and  give  us  a  sufficient  force  for  protection! 

Gen.  SuMMSRALik.  I  do  not  think  the  training  in  the  schools  of  the 
country  alone  would  be  sufficient,  but  I  do  think  that  provision  should 
be  made  for  training  in  our  schools  that  would  be  general  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  this  national  training  provided  by  these  training  cadres. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  that  is  something  that  Congress  has  no 
jurisdiction  over? 

Gen.  SummbraiXi.  No,  sir.  - 

The  Chairman.  The  State  of  New  York  has  that  now. 

Gen.  SuMMERAUU  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  high  school  boys  all  report  for  duty  for  mili- 
tary training. 

Senator  New.  It  is  a  very  good  thiM. 

Senator  Sutherland.  If  put  into  e£^ct  by  the  various  States,  the 
recommendation  of  the  National  Government  would  bo  very  strong. 

Gen.  SuMMERALL.  The  bill  does  not  go  into  the  question  of  equip- 
ment and  munitions.  That  is  in  itself  a  very  extensive  subject,  and 
at  least  as  important,  if  not  moi'e  important,  than  the  provision  for 
training  troops.  Whatever  expense  is  incurred  there  must  be  con- 
sidered a  proper  proporti(j^  of  expenditure  for  munitions  and  equip- 
ment for  a  considerably  sized  army. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  matter  of  appropriations,  rather  than 
statute  law. 

Gen.  SuMMERtVLL.  Yes;  but  it  might  have  a  bearing  on  the  expense 
that  the  Government  is  willing  to  bear  on  the  whole  system. 
.    The  Chairman.  It  takes  longer  to  make  a  155  howitzer.  General, 
than  it  does  a  soldier. 

Gen.  SuMMERALL.  In  other  words,  we  should  not  think  only  of  the 
training  of  troops.  We  ought  to  think  of  having  on  hand  the  equip- 
ment to  utilize  these  troops  when  they  are  trained. 

Senator  Sutherland.  One  would  not  be  of  much  use  without  the 
other. 

Gen.  SuMMERALL.  They  have  got  to  be  balanced. 
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The  Chairman.  We  ^ther  that  we  have  now  on  hand  a  good  sar- 
plus  of  ordnance  and  dothing  and  subsistence;  in  fact,  a  good  sur- 
plus of  practically  everything  except  airplanes,  and  of  them  we  have 
none  worthy  of  tne  name.  It  is  suggested  by  the  War  Department, 
as  I  understand  it,  that  for  the  next  two  or  three  years  our  appro- 
priations for  ordnance  and  clothing  and  supplies  of  a  general  char- 
acter will  be  pretty  small^  until  this  surplus  wears  out  by  use;  but 
undoubtedly  that  has  got  to  be  taken  into  consideration  when  we 
carry  on  any  system  over  a  term  of  years;  the  supply  must  be  bal- 
anced with  the  number  of  men. 

Gen.  SuMMERALi/.  And  all  with  due  regard  to  what  is  reasonable 
for  the  country  to  bear. 

The  Chairman.  General,  had  you  finished  on  that  subject? 

Gen.  SuMMERAix.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  this  is  an  important  part  of  the  training, 
die  thing  I  am  going  to  mention  now.  I  am  very  much  interested  in 
pvu^  the  citizen  officer  a  chance  to  display  his  genius,  if  he  has  it, 
and  iguess  a  good  many  of  them  have  a  little  latent  military  genius, 
for  a  great  many  of  them  have  shown  it  in  war. 

What  method  would  you  propose  in  connection  with  this  training, 
or  in  connection  with  the  reserve  citizens'  corps,  to  give  the  citizen 
officer,  whether  he  happens  to  be  a  National  Guard  or  a  National 
Anny  or  any  emergenc}-  officer,  a  chance  to  display  his  ability  to  rise 
to  higher  grades? 

Gen.  Summeraix.  I  should  like  to  see  several  thousand  of  them 
atilized  in  connection  with  this  training.  All  should  attend  the 
training  schools  for  reserve  officers,  and  there  should  be  some  system 
by  which  the  training  schools  and  service  with  the  training  cadres 
toother  would  show  their  qualifications  for  promotion. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  you  believe  that  the  most  effective  way  to 
bring  out  the  latent  abilities  of  a  citizen  officer,  as  well  as  a  regular 
officer,  for  that  matter,  is  in  the  actual  handling  of  troops  in  the 
field  and  maneuvers? 

Gen.  SuKMERALL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  best  way  in  time  of  peace  ? 

Gen.  Summerall.  Yes,  sir.  His  ability  can  be  developed  in  the 
training  camps,  in  the  training  cadres,  and  in  maneuvers.  We  might 
not  be  able  to  have  sufficient  maneuvers  to  test  them  out  as  they 
deserve  to  be  tested,  and  we  should  therefore  not  be  limited  to  testing 
them  in  maneuvers. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  We  have  very  few  Army  officers  that  had 
ever  commanded  a  division  when  they  went  to  France? 

Gen.  SUMMERAU4.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Very  few  that  had  ever  commanded  a 
br^de? 

Gen.  SuMMERALL.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  New.  Very  few  who  had  ever  been  under  fire  at  all? 

Gen.  SuMMERAiiL.  There  were  quite  a  number  of  them  that  at  one 
time  or  another  had  been  under  fire. 

Senator  New.  Well,  comparatively  few. 

The  Chairman.  I  mentioned  that,  General,  because  there  is  a  very 
strong  feeling  which  we  have  got  to  recognize,  no  matter  whether 
we  agree  that  it  is  warranted  in  whole  or  in  part,  existing  amongst 
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what  I  term  the  citizen  officers  against  any  military  system  irhich  in 
time  of  peace  confines  their  opportunities  only  to  the  lower  grades 
of  any  citizen  reserve  corps,  and  con^nes  all  the  upper  grades  auto^ 
maticsiilly  to  the  officers  of  the  Regular  Establishment.  As  I  have 
gathered  it,  the  citizen  officer,  who  has  gotten  confidence  in  himself 
now  by  reason  of  his  experience,  wants  to  compete  with  the  regular  on  { 
even  terms.  He  is  unaer  a  handicap  in  doin^  it,  and  he  knows  it, 
because  he  can  not  spend  the  time  at  it  which  the  regular  does, 
because  that  is  his  regular  life  work ;  but  if  we  filled  up  a  plan  here 
which  assures  to  the  citizen  officer  the  chance  to  rise  to  the  command 
of  combat  units  larger  than  battalions,  regiments,  even  brigades, 
you  will  get  a  tremendously  better  response  m)m  them  all,  and  there 
are  40,000  of  those  officers  now  on  the  reserve  list  of  the  Army. 

Gen.  SuMMERAUU.  Mmy  of  them  have  already  shown  their  abil* 
ity  to  command  imits,  and  they  and  all  others  who  hereafter  come 
in  should  have  ample  opportunity  to  show  their  ability  and  there 
should  be  ample  guarantee  to  secure  effective  recognition  of  their 
ability  and  proper  advancement.  There  should  be  no  such  thing 
as  jealou^  between  the  citizen  officer  or  the  reserve  officer  or  the 
National  Guard  officer  and  the  Regular  officer.  There  must  be  fair 
dealing  all  around. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  are  absolutely  right,  of  course. 

Senator  Chambehlain.  General,  in  the  organization  of  the  Army, 
you  have  the  brigade,  the  division,  and  the  corps  as  the  larger  unite. 
Will  you  just  discuss  to  the  committee  the  organization  of  these 
several  units,  as  to  staff  organization?     Corps  have  what  steffs? 

Gen.  SuMMERALL.  The  corps  has  a  chief  of  staff,  who  commands 
all  staff  officers,  and  the  officers  of  all  services  at  the  corps  head- 
quarters. There  is  an  assistant  chief  of  staff,  called  the  G-1,  who 
is  the  administrative  officer  of  the  corps  headquarters.  He  handles 
all  questions  of  supply  and  communications,  employment  of  trans- 
portation, and  various  other  questions  connected  with  executing  the 
orders  of  the  movement  of  troops. 

There  is  an  assistant  chief  of  staff  called  the  G-2,  who  is  charged 
with  the  intelligence  section  of  the  corps.  He  has  charge  of  all 
matters  pertaining  to  information  about  the  enemy,  about  our  own 
troops,  about  the  neighboring  troops,  everything  that  will  be  of 
value  to  the  corps  in  planning  an  attack.  In  fact,  the  attack  orders 
are  based  on  the  intelligence  information  furnished  by  the  G-2 
section. 

There  is  an  assistant  chief  of  staff  called  G-8,  who  has  charge  of 
the  G-3  section.  He  is  charged  with  all  operations,  and  is  the  tacti- 
cal officer  of  the  corps  staff.  He  studies  the  plans  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  troops,  keeps  in  close  touch  with  tne  employment  of  tne 
neighboring  troops,  is  in  possession  of  all  of  the  intelligence  reports, 
and  when  orders  are  received  for  the  movement  of  troops  or  for  an 
assault,  he  obtains  from  the  chief  of  staff  and  the  corps  commander 
the  general  intentions  and  draws  up  the  concrete  order  for  the  move-  a 
ment  and  the  employment  of  the  troops.  * 

Each  of  these  assistant  chiefs  of  staff  has  a  number  of  assistants. 
The  total  of  the  corps  staff  in  operations  is  generally  about  75  offi- 
cers, with  a  number  of  field  clerks  and  non-commissioned  officers 
and  the  necessary  orderlies  for  the  f imctioning  of  each  section.  Those 
are  the  general  staff  sections. 
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There  is  a  corps  adjutant,  who  has  various  assistants.    He  con- 
ducts the  oflSce  of  record,  attends  to  all  the  correspondence  of  the 
corps,  to  all  filing,  and  to  certain  details  for  each  of  the  other 
sections. 
1  Then  there  are  the  services.    The  ordnance  officer  has  charge  of 

\  ^  the  procurement  and  distribution  of  munitions  and  of  all  the  corps 
dumps.  He  sees  that  ammunition  is  furnished  as  it  is  required  for 
operations  and  that  it  is  delivered  to  the  troops  or  he  notifies  them 
where  they  can  get  it.    He  has  assistants. 

There  is  a  chief  surgeon,  who  has  charge  of  the  evacuation  of  the 
wounded  and  sick,  and  under  him  there  are  certain  ambulance  units 
and  hospitals. 

There  is  a  corps  judge  advocate,  who  has  to  do  with  all  courts- 
martial.  He  attends  to  the  orders  for  the  appointments  of  courts, 
studies  the  proceedings  of  the  courts-martial,  and  presents  them  to 
the  corps  commander  with  his  comments  and  recommendations. 

There  is  a  corps  inspector,  who  has  the  duty  of  making  inspections 
or  investigations  of  any  kind  that  the  corps  conmiander  may  desire 
to  have  made. 

_  All  of  them  have  assistants,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  opera- 
tions. 

Senator  New.  What  comprises  the  army  corps? 
^  Gen.  SuMMERALL.  Actually  it  generally  consisted  of  three  divi- 
sions—two in  line  and  one  in  support.    According  to  our  tables  of 
organization,  it  might  have  contained  as  many  as  six  divisions.    At 
^        times  the  corps  did  contain  four  divisions,  but  never  less  than  twc^ 
and  seldom  less  than  three. 

Then  there  are  the  corps  troops,  consisting  of  the  pioneer  infantry 
regiment  or  regiments,  the  engineer  troops,  the  corps  artillery,  the 
signal  troops,  air  service,  tank  corps,  motor  transport  corps,  am- 
munition trains,  supply  trains,  the  veterinary  service,  the  remount 
service,  the  chemical  warfare  service,  the  headquarters  troop,  the 
military  police,  and  various  attached  troops. 

There  is  the  corps  signal  officer,  who  has  charge  of  all  the  com- 
munications of  the  corps;  the  quartermaster,  who  attends  to  the 
details  of  supply;  the  chief  of  artillery;  the  chief  engineer;  the  pro- 
vost marshal ;  and  the  chaplain. 

The  corps  troops  number  about  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  men. 
and  a  corps  of  three  divisions  would  have  in  the  neighborhood  or 
95-000  men. 

Senator  Chambeblain.  That  is  practically  the  organization  of  a 
corps? 

Gen.  SuKMERALL.  Yes. 

Senator  Chamberlaix.  The  division  is  organized  along  the  same 
lines? 
!  Gen.  Summerall.  The  division  is  organized  along  the  same  lines 

as  to  staff  and  services. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  All  of  that  is  a  matter  of  regulation,  is  it 
not? 

Gen.  SuMMERAiJU  All  of  that  is  in  the  tables  of  organization.  The 
field  army  has  a  much  greater  staff,  and  it  adds  a  section  of  the 
General  Staff,  called  the  G-4,  which  has  specifically  to  do  with 
supplies. 
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Senator  New.  What  comprises  the  division  ? 

Gen.  SuMMERAix.  The  aivision  has  two  brigades  of  Infantry. 
Each  brigade  of  Infantry  is  composed  of  two  regiments  of  Infantry 
of  about  3,500  men  each  and  a  machine-gun  battalion.  Then  the  divi- 
sion has  a  brigade  of  Artillery,  composed  of  three  regiments  of  Field 
Artillery,  a  trench-mortar  battery,  and  an  ammunition  train.  It  has 
one  regiment  of  Engineers,  a  battalion  of  signal  troops,  a  machine- 
gun  battalion,  a  supply  train,  a  military  police  company,  a  headquar- 
ters troop,  a  sanitary  train,  consisting  of  four  field  hospitals,  four 
ambulance  companies,  and  a  train  carrying  extra  supplies,  a  pack 
train,  a  bakery  unit,  a  machine  shop,  and  various  smaller  units,  such 
as  the  laundry  unit,  sales  commissary  unit,  the  clothing  and  bath 
unit,  and  a  few  other  smaller  services.  The  division  totals  about 
27,000  men. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  And  about  13,000  men  behind  a  division  for 
its  support,  noncombatant  troops? 

Gen.  SuMMERAix..  Pertaining  to  the  service  of  supply.  That  varies 
according  to  the  employment  of  the  troops.  It  will  he  very  great  in 
active  operations,  and  it  will  fall  very  low  in  the  occupation  of  a  quiet 
sector. 

Senator  New.  But  the  division,  independent  of  the  service  of  sup- 
ply, approximates  27^000  men  ? 

Gen.  Summeraii^.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  is  generally  maintained  at  that 
strength  when  it  goes  into  combat. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Were  these  units  all  pretty  well  organized 
when  the  armistice  was  signed  ? 

Gen.  SuMMERALu  Perfectly  organized ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Was  the  model  of  any  army  followed  in  the 
organization  of  these  several  units,  or  were  they  worked  out  upon 
American  lines? 

Gen.  SuMMERALL.  The  history  of  that  goes  back  to  Gren.  Pershing's 
arrival  in  France,  where  a  study  was  made  of  the  organization  of 
troops  in  the  British  and  French  Armies.  Advice  was  sought  at  the 
British  and  French  general  headquarters,  and  this  organization  was 
based  upon  the  result  of  those  studies.  Our  division  was  stronger 
than  any  other  division  of  any  other  army.  The  French  and  the 
British  divisions  approximated  10,000  rifles,  where  we  had  about 
15,000  Infantry  in  our  division.  Our  Artillery  was  stron^r  organi- 
cally than  the  artillery  of  their  divisions,  and  our  divisions  could 
occupy  a  much  greater  front  and  could  fight  longer  against  the 
same  amount  of  resistance  than  theirs  could  because  of  our  division 
strength. 

It  was  therefore  a  combination  of  what  they  had,  based  upon  what 
we  considered  best,  in  the  light  of  their  experience.  Our  staff  is 
modeled  after  the  French  staff. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  mean  the  commanding  officer's  staff? 

Gen.  SuMMERALL.  The  division  commander's  staff  and  the  corps 
commander's  staff,  and  so  on. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  In  addition  to  these  units  in  the  staffs 
which  you  have  described,  the  commanding  officer  in  France  had  a 
staff  which  surrounded  him. 

Gen.  SuMMERALL.  The  general  headquarters  had  a  staff,  whidi  I 
understand  was  also  modeled  after  the  French  system. 
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Senator  Chamberlain.  That  was  divided  up  just  as  the  divisional 
staff. 

Gren.  Sttmmeraix.  Yes^  only  it  had  a  G-5  secticm,  which  was  a 
training  section,  in  addition  to  what  I  have  mentioned.  Then  there 
was  the  Service  of  Supply,  which  consisted  of  officers  of  the  different 
services. 

Senator  SutherijAND.  How  many  corps  did  you  have  over  there. 
General,  at  the  time  of  the  armistice? 

Gren.  SuMMERAUL.  Seven  Armv  corps.  Most  of  our  operations 
were  performed  by  the  First,  Second.  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and 
Sixth  Corps.  The  Seventh  Corps  was  lormed  in  September  of  1918. 
Abont  the  time  of  the  armistice  there  were  organized  the  Eighth 
and  Ninth  Corps,  and  they  functioned  imtil  the  troops  were  de- 
mobilized. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  made  up  in  part  of  the  units  of  the 
old  First,  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth,  were  they  not? 

Cien.  SuMMERALL.  The  staffs  were  taken  from  other  staffs,  or  from 
line  officers  who  had  shown  a  special  aptitude.  Each  staff  expected 
to  furnish  officers  to  new  staffs,  as  fast  as  they  were  created,  and  we 
had  understudies  who  could  take  their  places  promptly.  For  ex- 
ample, there  were  three  different  chiefs  oi  staff  of  the  First  Division 
between  Julv  and  November. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  care  to  go  on  with  a  discussion  of  some 
other  phase  of  the  problem  ? 

Gren.  SuMMERAMi.  There  were  minor  items  in  the  bills  which  I 
think  would  probably  not  be  worth  my  taking  up  the  time  of  the 
comniittee.  I  think  I  have  discussed  the  salient  features  that  ap- 
pealed to  me  as  meriting  an  expression  of  opinion. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  one  or  two  features  of 
these  bills  and  topics  relating  to  the  bills. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  discussion.  General,  about  the  method  of 
eonunissioning  officers,  whether  it  shall  be  by  services  or  in  branches 
of  the  combatant  forces,  or  whether  it  shall  be  upon  a  single  list 
Rave  you  any  observations  to  make  upon  that? 

Gen.  SuMMERAMi.  I  think  upon  the  whole  it  is  better  to  commis- 
sion officers  in  the  different  services,  but  I  do  think  it  is  necessary 
to  have  officers  serve  for  a  short  period  with  the  different  arms  in 
combatant  troops,  in  order  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  employ- 
ment of  the  combatant  arms. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  you  get  rid  of  the  inequalities  in  the 
matter  of  promotion  which  exist  as  between  the  different  branches 
of  the  service,  such  as  the  Infantry  and  Field  Artillery,  and  which 
cause  so  much  pulling  and  hauling,  not  only  in  the  War  Department 
and  about  it,  but  also  in  the  Congress  from  time  to  time? 

Gen.  SuMMERALL.  We  have  had  very  good  success  in  transferring 
officers  from  the  other  arms  to  the  Field  Artillery,  and  I  see  no  rea- 
son why  officers  should  not  be  transferred  when  grave  inequalities 
exist. 

The  Chairman.  Those  inequalities  have  existed,  and  in  spite  of 
that  opportunity  to  make  transfers? 

Gen.  SuMMERAix.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Ordinarily  transfers  are  made  upon  request,  are 
they  not? 
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Oen.  StJMHERALU  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  can  be  made  as  a  matter  of  right,  of  course, 
by  a  superior  command,  but  ordinarily  they  are  made  upon  request, 
and  several  people  who  have  had  experience  have  suggested  that  the 
only  cure  for  that  situation  was  the  single-list  suggestion,  applicable 
to  the  combatant  services,  such  as  are  recited  on  page  27  of  the  bilL 
Infantry,  Cavalry,  Field  Artillery,  Coast  Artillery,  and  Corps  oi 
Engineers — ^to  create  a  pool  of  officers. 

Gen.  SuMMERALL.  It  is  very  important  that  there  should  not  be 
any  great  ineouality  of  promotion  in  the  different  arms ;  but  I  think 
the  greatest  efficiency  will  come  from  an  officer  staying  with  an  arm 
after  he  is  assigned  to  it,  unless  he  requests  the  transfer  because  he 
especially  desires  the  other  arm. 

The  Chairman.  The  opportunity  for  the  officer  to  stay  with  the 
arm  in  which  he  is  best  qualified  could  still  come  to  him,  could  it  not, 
by  a  renewal  of  assignments?  I  mean,  could  not  we,  in  writing  any 
such  legislative  provision,  instruct  the  War  Department  to  assign 
officers  wherever  they  showed  themselves  to  be  best  suited  ? 

Gen.  SuMMERALX,.  That  might  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  It  certain  would  be  in  the  interest  of  elasticity, 
and  I  am  rather  a  believer  in  that^  instead  of  certain  limitations 
which  you  mention  in  your  opening  sentences. 

Gen.  SuMMERALL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  To-day  there  is  a  degree  of  rigidity  in  that  mat- 
ter. A  man  is  commissioned  in  the  Infantry,  and  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases  in  the  Infantry  he  stays  all  of  his  Army  career.  He 
may  want  to  get  out  of  the  Infantry  and  into  the  Field  Artillery,  be- 
cause there  is  a  greater  chance  of  promotion  in  the  Field  Artillery, 
but  everybody  wants  to  go  into  the  Field  Artillery,  and  they  can  not 
all  get  in. 

Gren.  SuMMERALL.  I  think  some  plan  should  be  worked  out  by 
which  promotion  should  be  closely  equalized  in  the  different  arms 
and  maintained  in  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  This  bill,  ^j^ou  will  also  notice,  in  this  same  con- 
nection, omits  from  the  list  of  branches  which  are  regarded  as  the 
line  of  the  Army,  the  Air  Service. 

Gen.  SuMMERALL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  us  propose  to  insert  Air  Service  as  a 
branch  in  which  officers  should  be  commissioned  permanently  if  w^ 
are  to  retain  that  system  of  permanent  commissions.  Do  you  not 
believe  that  the  Air  Service  has  now  reached  a  point  where  it  has 
become  such  a  specialty  amongst  the  fighting  branches  that  officers 
should  be  commissioned  in  it  rather  than  serve  in  it  merely  by* 
detail? 

Gen.  SuMMERALL.  My  understanding  of  the  Air  Service  is  that  it 
is  generally  adapted  to  the  younger  men  and  to  men  who  have  espe- 
cial aptitude  for  it.  I  think  also  that  members  of  that  service, 
as  in  all  services,  should  have  military  training,  and  therefore 
the  efficiency  of  the  Air  Service  can  best  be  promoted  by  detailing 
from  the  rest  of  the  Army  young  men  of  especial  aptitude  and 
relieving  them  from  that  detail  when  the  conditioa^  appear  to 
make  it  desirable. 

I  think  the  Air  Service  for  the  Army  should  be  a  part  of  the 
Army,  under  military  control,  and  that  air  units  should  be  assigned 
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to  the  different  units,  divisions,  corps,  and  armies,  as  an  organic 
part  of  those  units. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  several  matters  that  have  to  do  with 
the  commissioning  of  officers.  Some  of  them  as  proposed  in  this  bill 
are  quite  revolutionary.  For  example,  on  ijage  3  there  is  a  pro- 
vision that  all  general  officers  on  the  active  list,  whether  they  be  in 
the  service  or  in  the  line,  shall  be  recommissioned  into  the  line. 
That  operates  to  establish  the  straight  detail  system  for  such  posi- 
tions as  the  Surgeon  General,  the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  the  Chief 
Si^al  Officer,  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  and  the  Quarterm«i5*«r 
General. 

Gen.  SuMMERALL.  I  do  not  know  why  that  provision  is  inserted. 
In  general,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the  chiefs  of  services  ought  to 
be  technical  men,  with  a  good  deal  of  qualification  for  those  services. 

The  Chairman.  Another  phase  of  it,  on  which  perhaps  you  would 
not  want  to  comment,  although  we  would  be  glad  to  have  it,  would 
be  that  if  this  was  enacted  into  law  it  would  take  away  from  the 
Senate  the  power  of  confirming  the  nominee  for  Chief  of  Ordnance, 
Quartermaster  General,  Chief  Signal  Officers,  because  it  abolishes 
those  offices  entirely  and  makes  a  complete  change.  Even  the  Sur- 
geon General  no  longer  exists. 

I  think  that  was  an  error,  and  the  Secretary  of  War,  when  I  called 
his  attention  to  it  before  the  committee,  said  that  he  had  not  noticed 
that,  because  there  must  be  a  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army,  and 
there  is  one  under  this  bill. 

Gen.  SuMMERALL.  Undoubtedly  those  chiefs  of  services  should 
continue,  and  I  would  think  that  there  ought  to  be  ample  safeguards 
to  secure  the  detail  of  the  most  suitable  officers  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Have  you  any  comment  to  make  on  the  General  Staff  system  as 
laid  down  in  this  War  Department  bill — ^the  General  Staff  Corps 
and  the  Chief  of  Staff?  That  is  a  moot  question,  as  you  probably 
know. 

Gen.  SuMMERAUi.  That  is  a  very  difficult  question  and  a  very 
elaborate  one.  It  depends  entirely,  I  think,  on  the  policy  to  be 
adoDted  with  reference  to  the  administration  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment. It  is  a  siifipler  question  in  the  administration  of  a  military 
command.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  chief  of  st^i*' 
of  a  division,  a  corps,  and  a  field  army  must  control  every  persOa 
at  that  headquarters  below  the  commanding  general  himself. 

There  may  be  radical  differences  in  the  administration  of  the  War 
Department,  due  to  the  peculiar  status  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
to  the  relations  of  the  supply  departments  to  the  industries  of  the 
countiy.  I  do  not  feel  qualified  to  discuss  the  general  situation  in  the 
War  Department,  but  I  would  urge  that  any  organization  of  the 
Army  should  insure  that  everybody  about  a  corps  or  a  division  head- 
quarters or  a  field  Army  headquarters  should  be  subordinated  to  the 
Chief  of  Staff. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  would  be  a  matter  of  regulation  under 
thisbiU? 

Gen.  SuMMERALi^.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Because  the  President  should  direct  the  organiza- 
tion of  all  units? 

Gen.  SuMMERALL.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Which  would  include,  of  course,  a  field  army,  but 
in  the  War  Department  it  is  another  thing? 

Gen.  SuMMERALX..  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  General,  this  bill  eliminates  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral's Department.  What  comment  have  you  to  make  on  that  as  a 
matter  of  policy? 

Gen.  SuMMERALL.  I  could  not  speak  for  the  War  Department,  but, 
with  reference  to  division  and  higher  headquarters,  the  inspector 
has  l)een  a  member  of  the  staff  detailed  from  the  line.  I  think  there 
should  be  in  such  a  staff  an  inspector,  but  he  is  absolutely  subject  to  the 
division,  corps,  or  field  army  commander,  and  I  see  no  reason  for  his 
belonging  to  any  particular  department.  There  should  be  authority 
for  such  a  detail,  as  he  is  a  very  important  officer. 

The  Chairman.  I  had  gathered  that  impression  from  my  talks 
with  officers  at  large.  If  you  need  an  inspector  in  a  division  and 
need  one  in  a  corps,  does  not  it  follow  logically  that  you  need  one  in 
the  War  Department? 

Gen.  Su3iMERALL.  I  do  not  know  whether  his  duties  could  be  per- 
formed by  the  General  Staff  in  the  War  Department  or  not.  In  a 
corps  or  division  he  might  well  be  an  officer  of  the  General  Staff  as 
far  as  his  relations  to  the  divisions  or  corps  commander  are  con- 
cerned. 

The  Chairman.  His  relations  to  the  Secretary  of  War  here  in 
Washington  are  perhaps  a  little  different  from  what  his  relations  are 
to  the  division — to  what  the  relations  of  the  division  inspector  are 
to  his  commanding  officer.  The  Secretary  of  War  is  a  civilian.  The 
Inspector  General,  as  I  understand  it,  whether  it  has  been  prescribed 
in  regulations  or  by  law,  in  a  sense  acts  as  an  independent  source 
of  information  for  him.  He  has  a  small  group  of  officers  organized 
and  instructed  as  to  how  to  carry  out  investigations. 

Gen.  Sfmmerall.  That  may  be  desirable  in  the  War  Department; 
I  do  not  know ;  but  in  a  military  command  it  would  be  undesirable 
to  have  an  officer  acting  independently  of  the  Chief  of  Staff,  for 
example.  The  inspector  must  be  under  the  Chief  of  'Staff  just  as  the 
other  General  Staff  or  service  officers  would  be. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  have  no  corresponding  situation  in  the 
field  ? 

Gen.  SuMMERALii.  No,  sir.  So  I  would  not  be  able  to  give  any 
valuable  opinion  on  the  necessity  for  an  inspector  general  in  the 
War  Department. 

The  Chairman.  You  see,  the  War  Department  General  Staff  is, 
of  necessity,  a  very  large  and  sometimes  elaborate  piece  of  ma- 
chinery, even  in  times  of  peace,  and  to  my  mind  it  is  a  question  of 
grave  public  policy  whether  we  ought  to  abolish  the  office  of  inspec- 
tor general  of  the  Army.  He  makes  independent  investigations  at 
the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  Many  of  them  are  confidential. 
He  investigates  any  kind  of  things  that  may  come  up,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  uses  him  as  the  agent  to  investigate  the  operation  of 
a  particular  branch  of  the  Army,  rather  than  calling  upon  that 
particular  service  for  a  report,  which  would  come  up  through 
channels  and  be  approved  or  disapproved  along  the  line.  I  myself 
am  not  afraid,  not  particularly  afraid,  of  what  is  known  as  stuff 
despotism,  but  the  time  might  come  in  which  the  inertia  of  peace, 
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ts  it  occurred  years  ago  in  the  Army,  under  the  old  bureau  system, 
where  the  machinery  was  so  involved  that  it  was  mighty  hard  for 
anybody  to  follow  clear  through  a  particular  matter  until  one 
reached  the  source  of  the  trouble.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  inspector 
general,  under  proper  militant  regulations,  of  course,  not  to  give  him 
absolute  independence,  would  fill  a  place  there  which  is  of  value  to 
a  civilian  Secretary  of  War. 

Gen.  SuMMERAix.  It  has  always  been  a  very  highly  regarded  de- 
partment. Its  work,  so  far  as  I  have  seen  it  among  the  troops,  has 
commanded  great  respect. 

The  Chairman.  Ordinarily  we  have  had  a  very  able  lot  of  officers 
m  it^ 

Gen.  SuMMERALL.  An  exceedingly  able  lot  of  officers. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  is  a  very  small  corps! 

Gen  SuMMERAT.L.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  any  matters  in  the  organization  of 
the  War  Department  itself  that  you  desired  to  comment  on? 

Gen.  SuMMERALL.  I  think  I  would  not  be  able  to  discuss  it. 

The  Chairman.  Such  as  the  Finance  Department? 

Gen  SuMMERALL.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  Motor  Transport  Corps  and  these  new 
branches? 

Gren  SnMMERAiiL.  Well,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  Motor  Transport 
Corps,  a  Tank  Service,  and  a 

Senotor  Sutherland  (interposing).    Chemiqul  warfare? 

Gen.  SuMMERALL.  No.  The  Motor  Transport  Corps  and  the  Tank 
Service,  I  think,  are  essential  departments  because  they  do  handle 
specific  things  that  are  essential  to  the  operation  of  armies  in  the 
field. 

I  do  not  conceive  that  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service  should  be  a 
special  or  a  separate  arm.  The  gas  is  largely  thrown  by  the  artillery. 
The  attempts  to  deliver  gas  attacks  at  close  range  in  open  warfare, 
in  my  experience,  did  not  lead  to  great  results.  In  trench  warfare 
there  were  a  few  concentrations,  but  I  think  they  might  easily  be 
handled  by  the  Engineer  regiment  with  the  division,  or  the  Engineer 
troops  with  the  corps.  I  think  the  Engineers  should  learn  to  handle 
that  as  a  part  of  their  training,  and  that  the  gas  projectiles  should  be 
supplied  by  the  Ordnance  Department,  the  same  as  it  supplies  other 
artillery  ammunition. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  research  work,  experimentation? 
That  would  require  chemists,  would  it  not? 

Gen.  SuMMERALL.  I  should  think  that  would  be  a  good  deal  like 
the  research  work  for  powders  and  fuses  and  explosives  generallv. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  it  should  be  left  to  the  Engineers? 

Gen.  SummeraIaL.  To  the  Ordnance  Department. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  been  given  to  understand  that  it  was 
the  plan  of  the  War  Department  to  leave  all  of  that  to  the  Engineers. 

Gen.  SuMMERALL.  It  does  not  impress  me  now  as  being  of  suffi- 
cient magnitude  to  warrant  a  separate  department. 

The  Chairman.  Thirty  per  cent  of  our  casulaties  were  gas  casual- 
ties, according  to  the  statistics  ? 

Gen.  SuMMERALL.  Yes ;  but  I  imagine  that  they  were  from  pro- 
jectiles fired  by  artillery.    I  do  not  believe  that  a  great  per  cent 
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came  from  gas  fired  by  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service,  althoogh  I 
could  not  answer  as  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  that  involves  the  protection  against 
gas,  the  development  of  the  gas  mask,  and  any  other  features  that 
would  be  evolved.  ^ 

Gen.  SuMMERALL.  That  must  all  be  taken  up.  I  had  not  thought 
it  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  the  establishment  of  a  sepa- 
rate department. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Do  you  think  that  the  Transportation  De- 
partment and  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  should  be  consolidated 
under  one  head,  or  should  they  properly  be  separated  ? 

Gen.  SuMMERALL.  I  think  the  Motor  Transport  should  be  alone. 
It  is  a  very  great  undertaking,  and  upon  the  successful  operation  of 
this  Motor  Transport  will  depend  our  success  in  war. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  necessity  to  form  a  transportation  branch, 
for  railroad  and  steamship  transport.  We  have  always  utilized  the 
civil  corporations'  employees  to  operate  those  things. 

With  reference  to  military  railroads,  I  think  they  should  remain 
under  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  They  should  construct  and  operate 
them.    . 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  be  conceded  that  in  operations  in  the 
field  the  Engineers  should  have  charge  of  railroads. 

Gen.  SuMMERALL.  That  is  my  opinion. 

Senator  Sutherland.  General,  this  is  a  little  aside  from  the  bill, 
but  did  there  come*  under  your  observation  over  there  any  great 
amount  of  destruction  of  property  after  the  armistice  was  signed,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  it,  or  obviate  the  necessity  of  bringing  it  back  to 
this  country,  or  in  order  to  make  a  better  deal  with  the  French,  or 
for  any  other  purpose  ? 

Gen.  SuMMERALL.  None  whatever  came  under  my  observation. 
On  the  contrary,  I  thought  that  every  effort  was  made  to  salvage 
even  very  poor  material,  and  to  place  it  where  it  could  be  dispc^ed 
of,  with  the  exception  of  captured  ammunition.  Enemy  ammuni- 
tion was  blown  up,  because  it  was  dangerous  to  handle,  and  of  no 
value  to  us.  I  saw  large  quantities  of  equipment,  some  of  it  sal- 
vaged material,  that  had  been  sold  to  the  French,  and  I  saw  no 
destruction  and  heard  of  no  destruction  of  our  property  over  there. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  destruction  of 
airplanes  i 

Gen.  SuMMERAix.  Onlj^  of  those  that  were  unserviceable.  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  unserviceable  airplanes  were  destroyed.  I  would 
not  have  known  much  about  what  happened  in  the  Air  Service. 

Senator  Sutherland.  How  about  automobiles  or  motorcycles? 

Gen.  SuMMERALL.  I  heard  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  visited  the 
Service  of  Supply  in  June.  I  saw^tne  large  depots,  and  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  material  there.  I  saw  great  numbers  of  trucks  and 
cars  turned  in  by  divisions,  waiting  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Frenclu 
I  saw  gfreat  depots  of  supplies  waiting  to  be  transferred,  and  they 
were  being  checked.    I  saw  no  evidence  of  any  destruction. 

The  Chairman.  Reverting  again.  General,  to  this  question  of  sup- 
ply, including  transportation,  have  you  ever  given  any  consideration 
to  proposals  for  having  a  centralized  supply  department,  which, 
would  include  purchase  oy  such  a  department  of  all  articles  whose 
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use  is  common  to  two  or  three  branches  or  services  of  transporta- 
tion and  storage;  leaving  with  the  other  bureaus  the  purchase  and 
S procurement  of  their  technical  materials,  such  as  with  tne  Ordnance, 
or  example,  guns  and  ammunition  and  explosives,  weapons  of  all 
kinds,  and  their  appurtenances;  leaving  to  the  Signal  Corps  tele- 
phone, telegraph,  radio,  electrical,  and  other  scientific  instruments; 
and  leaving  to  the  Engineers  the  things  which  are  used  alone  by  the 
Engineers,  and  placing  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  central  supply 
department,  a  large  Quartermaster  Corps,  the  purchase  of  all  stand- 
ard things  or  things  whose  use  is  common  to  two  or  more  services 
or  arms  T 

Gen.  SuMMERALL.  I  have  heard  reference  to  such  a  system,  and  it 
appealed  to  me  as  being  good  business  procedure.  I  do  not  know 
why  it  should  conflict  with  the  efliciency  of  the  supply. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  great  dispute  going  on  here  now,  as 
you  have  probdbly  heard,  between  P.  S.  and  T.  on  one  side  and  the 
supply  services  on  the  other. 

Gen.  SuMMERALL.  I  do  not  know  of  such  a  controversy. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  reflected  in  testimony  before  this  com- 
mittee, with  a  good  deal  of  emphasis.    We  are  trying  of  solve  it. 

Gen.  SuMMERALL.  It  is  a  very  big  question,  and  it  would  require 
study  by  those  who  are  concerned  with  the  procurement  and  dis- 
tribution of  supplies  to  see  if  it  was  a  workable  system.  It  would 
have  to  be  determined  whether  it  was  workable  as  well  as  economical. 

The  Chairman.  The  contention  of  some  of  the  supply  services  is 
that  P.  S.  and  T.,  a  division  of  the  General  StaflF,  is  invading  their 
province  in  the  matter  of  procurement.  They  all  seem  to  agree  that 
the  General  Staff,  through  its  proper  assistant  chief  or  staff  or  di- 
vision shall  control  and  coordinate  the  purchase,  policy,  or  procure- 
ment policy,  but  these  service  chiefs  say  "  Now,  after  you  have  told 
us  what  you  want,  let  us  get  it." 

Have  you  any  observations  to  make  as  to  the  limitations  which 
should  naturally  and  properly  be  imposed  upon  the  General  Staff 
in  that  particular  problem? 

Gen.  SuMMERAix.  No ;  I  could  not  discuss  that  without  a  great  deal 
of  study  and  thought  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Sutherland,  have  you  any  further  ques- 
tions to  ask  Gen.  Summerall  ? 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  do  not  think  of  any. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  he  has  given  us  some  very  valuable  informa- 
tion.   General,  you  are  an  artilleryman,  aren't  you  t 

Gen.  Summerall.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Gen.  Snow,  the  chief  of  Artillery,  when  before 
the  committee  pointed  out  something  which  he  thought  was  not  good 
policy,  in  that  this  bill  confides  to  the  Coast  Artillery  Corps  all 
corps  and  Army  artillery;  and  his  contention  was  that  corps  and 
Army  artillery,  being  mobile  and  being  compelled  to  follow  the  field 
armies  wherever  they  go,  should  be  under  the  Field  Artillery,  and 
his  suggestion  was  that  we  amend  the  bill  in  order  to  transfer  from 
the  Coast  Artillery  Corps  the  personnel  assigned  to  it  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  corps  and  and  Field  Artillery  over  to  the  Field  Artillery 
branch. 

Gen.  Summerall.  I  should  think  the  test  of  that  would  be  the 
employment  of  the  arm.    There  is  no  doubt  the  moment  it  passes 
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to  the  field  it  comes  under  the  chief  of  Artillery,  who  is  the  chief  of 
Field  Artillery.  The  chief  of  Artillery  of  a  fiel^  army,  a  corps,  and 
a  division,  belong  to  the  Field  Artillery,  and  he  is  handling  field  ar- 
tillery. Now,  it  may  well  happen  that  we  resort  to  the  Coast  Artil- 
lery to  draw  the  personnel  and  guns,  because  everything  in  the 
country  must  help  to  win  the  war.  We  may  take  its  ecjuipment  and 
put  it  m  the  field,  but  then  it  comes  under  the  Field  Artillery.  If  we 
are  going  to  organize  and  maintain  corps  artillery  and  Army  artil- 
lery, as  «uch,  and  as  separate  from  the  Coast  Artillery,  then  logically 
it  ought  to  come  under  the  Field  Artillery. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  just  what  we  are  going  to  do,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  tables  submitted  with  this  bill.  We  are  to  have  three 
brigades  of  heavy  artillery. 

Gen.  SuMMERAiiL.  Then,  logically,  they  ought  to  come  under  the 
Field  Artillery,  because  the  Field  Artillery  is  going  to  employ 
them  and  therefore  it  ought  to  train  them.  * 

Senator  Sutherland.  Do  vou  think  there  ought  to  be  a  chief  of 
each  of  these  active  arms,  a  Chief  of  Infantry,  a  Chief  of  Artillery, 
and  Chief  of  Cavalrv*  ? 

Gen.  Summeralij.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  very  sure  about  that,  Senator. 
You  need  not  call  him  chief,  necessarily,  but  there  should  be  an  ofli- 
cer  in  the  War  Department  who  is  charged  with  the  development, 
the  training,  the  questions  of  policy,  and  so  on,  with  reference  to 
each  arm. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Would  he  be  a  member  of  the  Genaral 
Staff? 

Gen.  Su3iMERALU  There  is  no  objection  to  that.  He  may  well 
be  a  member  of  the  General  Staff.  It  is  rather  unimportant  what 
he  is  called  or  what  he  belongs  to,  just  so  he  has  that  duty. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Of  developing  his  arm? 

Gen.  Summer.\ll.  Of  developing  his  arm. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  of  great  advantage  to  the  Field 
Artillerv  to  have  a  chief? 

Gen.  Summerall.  Yes,  sir;  and  to  the  Coast  Artillery,  and  it 
would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  Infantry  and  Cavalry,  equally. 
There  should  be  some  person  who  is  specifically  responsible  for 
•each  arm. 

The  Chairman.  Reverting  again  to  this  Armv  artillery,  under 
the  tables  submitted  with  tliis  bill,  with  each  field  army  there  is  to 
be  a  brigade  of  155  millimeter  guns — ^that  is,  the  G.  P.  F.,  I  assume? 

Gen.  Summerall.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  a  brigade  of  heavy  howitzers?  I  assume 
that  to  be  the  9.2's. 

Gen.  Summerall.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  the  2'20  millimeter? 

Gen.  Summerall.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  the  organizations  which  Gen.  Snow 
says  should  be  under  the  Field  Artillery. 

Gen.  Summerall.  That  is  entirely  logical.  The  fact  that  we  re- 
.sorted  to  the  Coast  Artillery  and  to  the  materiel  from  the  coast  de- 
fenses, and  took  the  personnel  from  the  Coast  Artillery  because  we 
had  no  other,  as  an  emergency  measure,  does  not  change  in  any  way 
the  principle  of  the  employment  of  these  guns  in  the  field.    If  we 
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had  had  them  in  the  Field  Artillery,  we  would  have  employed  them. 

Senator  Sutherland.  TJiat  is  quite  a  new  development,  General, 
anyhow,  is  it  not — ^the  use  of  these  very  heavy  pieces  of  artillery  ? 

Gen.  SuMMEKAUi.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  will  be  still  further  developed. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Is  it  not  quite  likely  that  that  will  be  de- 
A  veloped  for  our  coast  defenses  somewhat — ^the  use  of  heavy  mobile 
"  artiner\'  mounted   on  tmins,  somewhat  similar  to   the   way   they 
were 

Gen.  SuMMERAUU  (interposing).  Yes,  sir.  I  think  it  should  be  so 
developed. 

Senator  Sutherland.  WTiile  it  is  for  the  defense  of  the  coast, 
would  not  it  naturally  come  under  the  Coast  Artillery  ? 

Gen.  Summer ATiL.  Yes ;  but  if  j^ou  put  it  in  the  held  aniiy,  it  will 
then  become  part  of  the  Field  Artillery. 

Senator  Sutherland.  It  will  normally  come  under  the  Field  Ar- 
tillery, of  couisew 

Gren.  SuMMERALL.  Yes,  sir.  If  it  was  for  coast  defense,  it  sliould 
remain  under  the  Coast  Artillery.  The  moment  it  is  transferred  to 
the  field  army  it  goes  to  the  Field  Artillery. 

The  Chairman.  But  these  units,  just  referred  to,  are  to  be  as- 
s]^:ned  to  the  Field  Artillery  in  time  of  peace? 

Gen.  Summe&aix*.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  should  be  under  the  Field 
Artillery. 

The  Chairman.  That  seems  logical  to  me. 

Gen.  SuMMERALL.  Yes,  sir;  regardless  of  the  personnel.  For  ex- 
ample, we  have  been  usin^:  regiments  of  Cavalry  as  Field  Artillery, 
and  they  were  Field  Artillery ;  they  were  not  Cavalry. 

Senator  Fletcher.  What  do  you  think  about  the  development  of 
the  tanks,  General? 

fxen.  SuMMERALL.  I  think  the  tank  has  the  greatest  possibilities, 
and  we  must  develop  it  and  should  use  it  in  very  large  numbers. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  the  answer  to  the  machine  gun,  is  it  not,  in 
many  ways? 

Gen.  SuMMERALL.  Yes ;  in  manv  wavs.  It  overcomes  wire,  and  it 
is  a  great  help  to  the  Infantry  to  have  those  tanks  going  along,  but 
principally,  it  is  an  answer  to  the  machine  gun. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Do  you  favor  a  separate  tank  corps? 

Gren.  SuMMERALL.  Yes,  sir.  I  want  a  separate  tank  corps,  but  I 
want  tanks  assigned  to  each  unit  also.  I  want  a  certain  number  to 
be  an  organic  part  of  a  division,  but  it  is  sufficiently  important  and 
it  is  sufficiently  distinctive  from  other  branches  to  warrant  a  separate 
corps. 

The  Chairman.  General,  you  are  about  to  embark  now  upon  re- 
cruiting up  a  division,  such  as  the  First  Division,  and  that  involves, 
of  course,  a  consideration  of  the  attractiveness  of  the  service;  and 
that,  in  turn,  involves  questions  of  morale.  Have  you  any  observa- 
tions to  make  to  us  about  the  morale  of  troops  and  how  they  can  be 
maintained  in  time  of  peace  and  the  service  made  attractive  and  in 
a  way  brought  closer  to  the  people?  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  prior  to  this  war  the  Eegular  Army,  to  its  own  great  misfortune, 
was,  through  force  of  circumstances,  I  do  not  know  what  particu- 
larly, kept  away  from  the  people.  The  people  did  not  know  their 
own  Army  and  the  Army  did  not  know  the  people.  What  can  we  do 
about  that? 
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Gen.  SuMMERALL.  If  we  adopt  national  service  the  problem  is 
solved.  Our  Army  in  this  war  was  known  to  our  people,  and  had 
the  affectionate  devotion  of  the  people,  because  every  community  and 
a  great  number  of  our  families  were  represented  in  the  Army.  And 
through  the  aid  societies  a  ffreat  many  other  people  went  to  our 
camps  and  became  interested  and  acquainted  with  our  men,  and 
saw  what  fine  people  soldiers  were.  That  situation  will  continue  if 
we  have  universal  training.  The  soldier  will  never  get  the  status  to 
which  he  is  entitled  unless  we  do  have  universal  training. 

Without  universal  training  we  must  endeavor  to  cultivate  friendly 
relations  with  the  people  and  the  community  by  attracting  them  to 
our  camps  and  by  stimulating  the  mingling  of  our  men  with  the 
people.  If  communities  can  be  induced  to  entertain  the  soldiers  and 
the  soldiers  can,  in  turn,  entertain  communities,  there  will  naturally 
result  many  casual  acquaintances  that  will  ripen  into  friendships* 
That  is  happening  right  now  in  Louisville.  That  will  assist  locally^ 
but  the  great  mass  of  our  people  are  removed  from  any  such  possi- 
bilities. 

By  means  of  recruiting  parties  that  we  are  sending  out  we  are  try- 
ing to  interest  people  in  the  Army  and  let  them  see  something  of  our 
soldiers.  Something  will  be  done  that  way,  but  it  will  not  penetrate 
very  far  into  the  communities  not  immediately  identified  with  the 
camps. 

The  aid  societies  have  been  very  instrumental  in  linking  the  sol- 
diers with  the  civilians  everywhere.  They  have  formed  high  ideas 
of  soldiers.  They  have  expressed  those  ideas  and  have  given  our  men 
the  high  reputation  they  deserved  to  have  where  they  were  known^ 
They  could  still  help  some,  but  the  only  way  that  we  will  ever  have 
our  people  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  Army  is  to  have  uni- 
versal training.  They  will  then  understand  it  and  see  that  the  sol- 
diers are  just  like  all  other  men,  deserving  of  their  respect  and  their 
liking. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Do  you  think  it  will  be  possible,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Regular  Army,  to  adopt  some  plan  oi  vocational  training- 
which  will  make  it  more  attractive? 

Gen.  SuMMERALL.  Vocational  training  has  been  adopted  and  is  be- 
ing instituted  now.  I  doubt  if  it  makes  the  service  very  much  more 
attractive  for  men  to  enter  it.  It  will  help  the  morale  of  the  men  in 
it  and  make  them  happier.  Congress  has  done  a  most  excellent  thing- 
in  admitting  men  to  West  Point  from  the  enlisted  personnel  of  the 
Army. 

Senator  Sutherland.  What  kind  of  ordinary  school  training  do 
you  give  or  have  you  ever  given  in  the  Army  to  men  who  were 
illiterates,  for  instance? 

Gen.  SuMMERALL.  We  have  always  had  post  schools  that  taught 
the  elementary  branches,  and  we  now  require  the  illiterates  to  take 
the  elementary  branches. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Whether  foreign  or  native? 

Gen.  SuMMERALL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  tremendously  impressed  here  yesterday  in 
seeing  the  drill  of  the  company  from  Camp  Upton  of  men  who  were 
illiterates. 

Gen.  SuMMERALL.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Perhaps  you  have  seen  them? 

Gen.  SuMMERALL.  No.    We  had  great  success  in  France  and  Ger- 
many with  our  schools,  and  latterly  I  think  they  were  doing  very 
remarkable  work  in  the  vocational  training.     We  taught  them  a 
-  great  many  practical  things,  and  they  were  very  much  interested. 
^    Senator  Fletcher.  You  have  full  authority  to  keep  that  up  ? 

Gen.  SuMMERAiXr.  We  are  required  to  do  so,  and  we  are  trying  to 
induce  men  to  attend. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  in  the  law. 

Gen.  SijMMERAiJk  It  is  in  the  law,  and  Congress  is  giving  us  some 
Bioney  for  it. 

Senator  Sutherland.  How  many  men  have  you  at  Camp  Tay- 
lor now  ? 

Gen.  Summerall.  About  3  600. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  that  is  left  of  that  wonderful  division  ? 
That  is  about  the  figure  they  all  stand  at? 

Gen.  Summerall.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Are  they  coming  in  or  jzjojpg  out?  Are  they 
coining  in  as  fast  as  they  are  going  out,  or  how  is  it? 

Gen.  Summerall.  Just  now  I  think  we  are  gaining,  because  the 
demobilization  took  place  here  at  Camp  Meade  before  we  went  down 
there. '  I  think  this  provision  by  Congress  that  men  can  be  dis- 
charged and  get  their  $60  bonus  and  their  furlough  has  been  very 
helpful  to  the  men,  and  many  of  those  whose  enlistments  would 
expire  in  a  few  months  have  taken  their  discharge  and  are  reenlist- 
inp,  although  they  have  to  reenlist  for  two  years. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  speaking  now  of  the  Regular  soldiers? 

Gen.  Summerall.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  bill  passed  Congress  the  day  before  the 
First  Division  paraded  in  New  York? 

Gen.  Su^mmerall.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sutherland.  General,  you  were  the  originator  of  the 
Tobyhanna  Artillery  Camp,  were  you  not? 

Gen.  Summerall.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Have  you  got  all  of  that  land  together,  and 
is  it  established  as  a  camp  ? 

Gen.  Summerall.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Is  it  the  purpose  to  maintain  that  as  an 
Artillery  camp,  or  do  these  other  camps,  which  are  now  in  opera- 
tion rather  tafee  the  place  of  that  camp  ? 

Gen.  Summerall.  I  have  not  been  in  touch  with  the  policy  of  the 
War  Department  for  the  last  two  years  with  regard  to  training. 
I  have  heard  of  certain  large  areas  which  have  been  partly  pur- 
chased and  which  I  believe  the  "War  Department  desires  to  purchase, 
such  as  Camp  Knox  in  Kentucky  and  a  camp  in  North  Carolina. 

The  Chairman.  Camp  Bragg? 

Gen.  Summerall.  Yes.  But  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  the 
War  Department  has  utilized  or  will  continue  to  utilize  our  old 
ranges. 

oenator  Sutherland.  There  is  also  a  camp  which  has  been  under 
controversy  for  some  time.  Camp  Benning,  down  in  Georgia,  which 
it  is  contemplated  they  will  use  as  an  Infantry  school,  I  think 
comprising  something  near  100,000  acres  of  land.    What  do  you 
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think  of  the  necessity  or  advisability  of  having  such  a  permanent 
camp  as  that  maintamed  as  an  Infantry  school  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  maneuvers  and  getting  the  different  branches  of  the 
service  together? 

Gen.  SuMMERAUu  It  would  be  extremely  valuable.  It  is  very 
essential  that  we  should  have  specialist  training  for  each  arm,  where 
we  will  keep  abreast  of  the  world  in  everything  pertaining  to  the 
arm,  and  develop  the  best  that  we  can  find  as  the  result  of  our  own 
experience.  And  it  is  also  essential  that  we  should  be  able  to  bring 
the  arms  together  to  try  out  the' coordination  and  cooperation  as 
the  result  of  these  specialist  developments. 

Senator  Sutherland.  It  is  necessary  to  have  room  so  that  they 
can  move  over  a  considerable  area  of  the  country? 

Gen.  SuMMERAix.  Yes,  sir.  It  should  cover  a  large  area,  and  they 
should  be  able  to  fire  over  a  large  area  without  endangering  the 
surrounding  country.  Our  vision  has  been  very  much  broadened, 
I  think,  by  the  necessities  of  this  war,  and  it  would  be  a  great  pity 
if  we  were  unable  to  put  into  effect  the  results  of  our  experience  and 
our  studies. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  very  kind.  General.  If  there  is 
nothing  else,  the  committee  will  stand  adjourned. 

(Whereupon,  at  4.50  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned,  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  chairman. ) 
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WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBEB  22,   1919. 

United  States  Senate, 

SUBOOMMITTBE  ON  MiLITART  AfFAIKS, 

The  subcommittee  met  at  2.15  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  call. 
Present:  Senators  Wadsworth  (chairman),  Thomas,  Sutherland, 
New,  Chamberlain,  Fletcher,  McKellar,  and  Sheppard. 

RATEMEHT  OF  1£AT.   OEIT.  FRANK  McnTTYEE,  ASSISTANT  TO 
CHIEF  OF  STAFF,  UNITED  STATES  ABHT. 

The  Chairman.  General,  give  your  full  name  and  rank  to  the 
reporter,  please. 

Gen.  McInttrb.  Maj.  Gen.  Frank  Mclntyre,  executive  assistant 
to  the  Chief  of  Staff  at  present.  My  permanent  position  is  that 
of  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment. 

The  Chairman.  And,  General,  will  you  tell  the  committee  about 
jour  assignments  during  the  war? 

Gen.  McIntyke.  During  the  war  I  was  at  first  performing  mv 
nonnal  duties  as  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  to  which 
was  added  the  duties  of  censorship  for  awhile,  and  in  July,  1918, 
I  was  assigned  to  duty  with  the  General  Staff. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  been  in  that  position  since? 

Gen.  McInttre.  I  have  been  in  that  position  since. 

Senator  SutherliAnd.  What  is  your  permanent  rank? 

Gen.  McIntyre.  Major  General.    That  is  the  only  rank  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  familiar,  I  assume,  with  the  legislation 
4at  is  pending  before  this  subcommittee.  We  will  be  very  glad 
to  have  your  comments  on  it,  on  any  phase  of  it  that  you  regard 
as  important. 

Gen.  McInttrb.  I  desire  particularly  to  call  attention  to  about 
three  or  four  points  in  the  War  Department  bill.  They  are  points 
(hat  I  consider  essential,  whatever  may  be  the  final  determination 
of  the  conmiittee  on  the  larger  matters  involved  in  the  bill. 

Beginning  with  section  1,  the  provision  occurring  on  page  2, 
beginning  with  line  6,  which  jfives  to  the  President  the  power  to 
foim  such  military  organizations  and  such  territorial  field  or 
tactical  units  or  organizations  as  he  may  deem  necessary,  all  or- 
ganized as  he  may  prescribe,  from  the  units  allotted  is,  I  think,  es- 
s»itial  whatever  may  be  the  final  strength  of  the  Army  determined 
on,  and  it  is  peculiarly  essential  at  this  time  in  reorganizing  the 
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Army,  and  in  connection  with  any  system  of  training,  universal 
or  otherwise,  that  may  be  adopted.  It  is  essential  that  the  Presi- 
dent shall  have  the  power  of  strengthening  certain  miits  and  tak- 
ing 'from  others,  so  long  as  he  is  within  the  limits  of  the  forces 
authorized  and  the  limits  of  the  special  services  authorized. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  This  reads  "  from  and  within  these  several 
branches." 

Gen.  McInttrb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  He  may  organize  or  change. 

Gen.  McIntyrb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  By  that  you  mean  that  the  Congress  should  be 
content  to  prescribe  the  number  of  oflScers  and  men  in  the  Infantry? 

Gen.  McIntyre.  In  the  Infantry. 

The  Chairman.  And  permit  the  President  to  organize  the  Infan- 
try into  regiments  and  other  units  as  he  sees  fit? 

Gen.  McIntyre.  As  he  sees  fit. 

The  Chairman.  And  so  with  the  other  branches  of  the  service? 

Gen.  McIntyre.  So  with  the  other  branches  of  the  service.  Prac- 
tically the  same  authority  is  given  a  little  farther  down  in  this  sec- 
tion with  reference  to  the  bureaus  and  offices  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment. It  gives  the  President  the  authority  to  make  such  distribu- 
tion or  redistribution  of  the  duties,  powers,  functions,  properties  and 
personnel  of  such  previously  existing  departments,  bureaus  and 
offices  as  he  may  deem  necessarv  for  the  efficiency  of  the  military 
service,  and  authority  to  prescribe  the  duties,  powers  and  functions 
of  the  officers  of  the  services,  units  and  organizations  herein  au- 
thorized or  prescribed. 

That  is  a  much  broader  power  than  has  even  been  given.  It  is 
not  so  broad  as  it  was  found  necessary  to  exercise  durmg  the  war, 
and  in  my  opinion  it  is  no  broader  than  the  President  should  have 
in  time  of  peace.  It  is  essential  that  he  should  have  authority  to 
take  duties  from  one  bureau  or  department  and  assign  them  to  the 
other  as  the  necessity  may  require  it.  It  does  not  authorize  the 
abolition  of  a  bureau  or  tne  strengthening  or  weakening  of  its  per- 
sonnel, but  it  does  authorize  the  assignment  of  duties.  That  would 
be  illustrated,  for  example,  by  the  question  of  construction.  It  is 
generally  assumed  under  this  bill  that  construction  would  go  to  the 
Engineer  Corps.  If  that  should  not  work  satisfactorily,  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  President  should  not  have  the  power  to  assign 
it  to  such  other  existing  bureau  as  could  do  it.  I  mention  that  not 
intending  to  imply  that  that  would  happen. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  a  part  of  proper  public 
policy  for  the  Congress  to  outline  the  duties  in  a  general  way  of 
some  of  the  more  important  services? 

Gen.  McIntyre.  I  think  not,  for  the  reason  that  the  established 
services  and  the  duties  that  must  be  performed  practically  fix  that. 
For  example,  we  know  when  you  give  us  a  Medical  Department 
exactly  what  that  is  for,  and  that  practically  allocates  to  that  de- 
partment the  duties.  There  may  at  certain  times  be  border-line 
duties  which  it  might  be  advantageous  to  assign  elsewhere. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  I  have  in  mind  in  connection  with 
the  Medical  Department,  the  status  of  the  Veterinary  Corps. 

Gen.  McIntyre.  At  the  present  itme  that  is  allocated  to  the  Medi- 
cal Department.    Circumstances  might  arise  which  would  make  it 
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adTantageous  to  assign  part  of  that  elsewhere.  I  think  that  the 
Senate  bill  in  1916,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  it  passed  the  Senate,  did 
not  so  assign  it  to  the  Medical  Department. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  in  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  or  was  it  a 
separate  branch? 

Gen.  McInytee.  It  was  practically  separate,  in  so  far  as  it  was 
provided  for,  I  think,  but  it  was  left  to  the  JPresident  to  use  the 
oflb;ers  provided  so  that  assignment  of  it  to  the  Medical  Department 
is  a  thing  which  mi^ht  well  change  under  certain  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  I  had  in  mind  really  this  age-long  dispute  about 
the  supply  system. 

Gen.  McInttrb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  wondering  if  it  was  not  possible  and  proper 
for  the  Congress  to  outline  the  poucy. 

Gen.  McInttrb.  I  think  it  is,  if  they  so' desire.  If  Congress  can 
arrive  at  a  firm  determination  without  any  Question  as  to  ite  being  a 
matter  about  which  their  own  opinion  would  vary  in  a  short  time,  I 
think  that  it  might  very  well  be  done,  but  I  have  an  impression, 
gained  from  the  past,  that  their  opinions  do  not  differ  widely  from 
our  own,  and  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  say  just  exactly  how  these 
duties  should  be  allocated  under  new  conditions  and  at  some  remote 
period  from  the  present.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  matter  that  we  have 
to  come  to  you  and  ask  you  to  change. 

Senator  Sutherland.  It  practically  gives  you  the  same  freedom 
as  vou  have  now  under  the  Overman  Act? 

Gen,  McIntyre.  Within  the  department,  not  without. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Yes ;  within  the  department. 

Gen.  McIntyre.  It  gives  it  to  us  within  the  department,  but  not 
without* 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Woidd  not  that  section,  when  taken  in  con- 
nection with  section  32,  of  the  act,  authorize  the  President  to  assign 
any  officers  in  any  branch  of  the  line  to  duty  in  any  other  branch? 

Gen.  McIntyre.  Yes.  It  would  do  that.  It  would  authorize  him 
to  assign  him. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Any  place? 

Gen.  McIntyre.  Yes. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  could  take  a  lieutenant,  for  instance, 
and  put  him  at  the  head  of  one  of  these  staff  corps  ? 

Gen.  McIntyre.  Oh,  no.    We  limit  that. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Where  do  you  limit  that? 

Gen.  McIntyre.  We  limit  that  in  the  bill,  Senator. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Where? 

Gen.  McIntyre.  It  provides  that  the  head  of  a  staff  corps  must 
be  a  general.  The  President  has  to  select  generals  with<the  consent 
of  the  Senate.  We  do  not  admit  of  putting  juniors  at  the  heads  of 
bureaus. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Yes.  There  is  authority  for  that  very 
thing  to  be  done,  because  if  you  take  this  section  1,  in  connection 
with  section  82  of  the  bill,  it  would  authorize  you  to  do  anything  in 
the  way  of  detailing  officers  for  any  duty.  ^      ^ 

Gen.  McIntyre.  For  instance,  you  provide  in  this  bill  the  head  of 
each  department  or  service,  the  senior  officer  is  a  general,  and  he 
must  be  a  man  that  you  have  confirmed  as  a  general  officer.    No 
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man  can  be  assigned  to  the  head  of  any  corps  or  department  of  the 
service  that  you  have  not  confirmed  as  a  general  officer. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Will  you  point  to  that  provision  of  the 
law  which  limits  the  power? 

Gen.  McIntyre.  Yes,  sir.  On  page  3,  line  2,  is  one  of  the  limita- 
tions. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  What  section  ? 

Gen.  McInttre.  Section  2: 

The  general  officers  of  the  line  who  are  authorized  In  this  act  for  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  the  service  shall  be  Included  In  these  numbers,  and  the  assign- 
ment of  general  officers  to  any  branch,  corps,  or  department  shall  not  create 
vacancies  among  general  officers  of  the  line. 

That  is  a  provision  in  which  we  say  there  shall  be  in  the  line  of  the 
Army  so  many  lieutenant  generals,  and  so  many  major  generals,  and 
so  many  brigadier  generals,  and  then  we  say  that  the  head  of  each 
department  shall  be  one  of  those.  What  the  provision  you  refer  to 
would  permit,  Senator,  would  be  the  assignment  of  an  Infantry 
officer  to  the  Cavalry  or  a  Cavalry  officer  to  the  Infantry,  but  that 
would,  of  course,  as  a  matter  of  practice,  be  largely  for  instruction. 
Gen.  Haig,  in  his  comment,  which  has  recently  been  published  as  a 

{)ublic  document,  on  the  lessons  of  the  war,  indicates  that  the  one 
esson  that  stands  out  above  all  others  is  the  necessity  of  the  officer'*s 
knowing  the  other  man's  job,  and  the  onljr  way  you  can  learn  the 
other  man's  job  is  by  serving  with  him  or  m  the  position  itself.  So 
that  it  is  contemplated  that  we,  under  this  general  power,  would  be 
enabled  to  assign  an  officer  to  any  branch  of  the  service  practically. 

Senator  Sutherland.  What  document  is  that? 

Gen.  McIntyre.  I  can  send  you  a  copy  of  that.  Senator.  I  do  not 
know  the  number  of  the  document.  It  is  very  recently  published.  I 
will  send  that  to  you. 

Senator  Sutherland.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  have  it. 

The  Chahiman.  This  provision  would  operate  to  abolish  the  office 
of  Chief  of  Engineers,  Chief  Signal  Officer,  Quartermaster  General, 
and  Surgeon  General. 

Gen.  McIntyre.  It  does  in  this  way  only.  It  provides  an  officer 
who  would  in  fact  perform  the  duties  of  the  Surgeon  GeneraL 
There  is  no  objection  at  all,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  to  using  the  old 
nomenclature.    That  is  what  he  would  be  called,  anyway. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  one  of  the  significant  thmgs  about  it 
is  that  it  draws  from  the  Senate  the  power  of  confirming  the  nomi- 
nees to  those  offices. 

Gen.  McIntyre.  You  have,  however,  confirmed  as  a  general  offi- 
cer the  one  to  be  assigned  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  line  officer  we  have. 

Gen.  McIntyre.  There  will  be  one  major  general  of  the  Medical 
Department,  and  you  will  have  confirmed  him. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Gen.  McIntyre.  And  of  course  that  would  be  his  job. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  all  the  others? 

Gen.  McIntyre.  In  the  other  corps,  not  to  the  same  extent.  Under 
this  law  the  War  Department  could  assign,  as  Chief  of  En^neers, 
any  one  of  the  engineer  officers  who  might  have  the  rank  ox  major 
general. 
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The  Chairman.  Or  any  other  officer  who  would  have  the  rank  of 
major  general? 

Gen.  McIntyke.  Or  any  other.  But  that,  of  course,  is  assuming 
that  we  would  do  the  rather  unusual  thing.  Of  course,  we  have 
power.    There  is  no  doubt  under  this  bill  you  could  do  many  things 

•that  would  be  rather  absurd,  but  we  can  do  those  now  if  we  start 
out  and  try.  For  example,  we  did  not  ask  the  confirmation  of  Gen. 
Pershing  when  we  sent  him  to  France  to  command  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces.  Very  important  assignments  can  be  made 
always  without  coming  to  the  Senate  to  have  them  confirmed.  If 
the  Executive  is  disposed  to  abuse  those  powers,  he  can  abuse  them 
*  under  almost  any  act  you  will  draw. 

The  Chairman.  He  could  not  appoint  an  Infantry  officer  as  Chief 
of  Engineers  without  the  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Gen,  McIntyre.  No ;  he  could  not.  I  do  not  think  he  would  do 
Uiat  anyway,  unless  it  was  in  some  very  remarkable  case,  in  which 
event  the  Senate  doubtless  would  concur. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Is  there  any  objection  to  providing  for  these 
chiefs  as  heretofore  ? 

Gen.  McIntyre.  I  think  not.  The  only  objection  is  this :  An  officer 
confirmed  in  a  position  has  a  certain  permanency  which  it  is  not  de- 
sired  he  should  have.  He  can  not  be  removed  without  a  reflection 
on  the  officer,  or  something  of  the  kind.  The  idea  is  that  the  Execu- 
tive should  have  just  the  same  authority  to  assign  a  man  as  Quarter- 
master General  that  he  would  have  to  assign  him  to  a  much  more 
important  duty  now. 

Senator  Sutherland.  It  makes  him  much  more  directly  answerable 
to  the  President  ? 

Gen.  McIntyre.  Yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  To  the  Commander  in  Chief? 

Gen.  McIntyre.  Yes.  When  he  comes  in  he  can  change  him,  as  he 
does  the  Chief  of  Staff.  He  is  expected  to  go  out.  The  Quarter- 
master General  is  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  that  is  not  the 
case 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  For  four  years. 

Gen.  McIntyre.  For  four  years. 

The  Chairman.  Could  not  that  objection  be  overcome  by  a  provi- 
sion of  law  granting  the  President  authority  to  relieve  the  Quarter- 
master  General  and  nominate  a  successor? 

Gen.  McIntyre.  That  candies  with  it  a  reflection  on  the  man, 
which  would  not  come  under  this  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  any  greater  reflection  than  if  he  were 
relieved  without  such  a  provision  of  law? 

Gen.  McIntyre.  I  think  so,  because  it  is  the  exercising  of  a  power 
of  removal.  In  an  ordinary  case  we  assign  an  officer  to  any  duty, 
and  it  is  no  reflection  on  hira  at  all.  We  have  had,  for  instance,  com- 
manding the  Southern  Department  three  general  oflScers  within  the 
last  year — I  should  saj  within  the  last  six  months — Gen.  Dickman 
has  been  assigned;  prior  to  that  Gen.  Holbrook;  and  prior  to  that 
Gen.  Cabell.  That  is  all  in  the  day's  work.  Those  officers  are 
changed,  whereas  if  those  officers  had  been  confirmed  in  succession  by 
the  Senate  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  there  would  be  some  feeling 
that  they  were  being  removed  from  a  position. 
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The  Chairman.  Well,  I  think  the  analogy  is  hardly  accurate  there. 
General.    Those  are  field  commands. 

Gen.  McInttre.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  These  are  established  instruments  of  government, 
all  stationed  here  in  Washington. 

Gen.  McInttre.  With  reference  to  that  point,  inasmuch  as  it  has  | 
come  up,  I  would  like  to  invite  attention  to  this  letter  from  Secretary  " 
Garrison  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  Sena- 
tor Chamberlain,  in  1914,  which  goes  over  that  matter  and  advocates 
everything  which  is  advocated  in  this  bill  with  reference  to  the  staff 
corps  and  departments,  and  gives  in  detail  the  reasons  therefor  much 
bitter  than  I  could  give  them  now. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  His  recommendations  were  not  followed, 
however. 

Gen.  McIntyre.  His  recommendations  were  not  followed. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  No. 

Gen.  McInttre.  But  the  reasons  now  have  been  emphasized  by 
the  events  of  war.  But  they  were  worked  out  in  advance  of  this  by 
a  general  line  of  reasoning  as  to  what  had  happened  in  the  Army 
previously. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  do  not  think  that  the  same  powers 
ought  to  be  conferred  here  in  time  of  peace  that  were  conferred 
during  the  time  of  war,  do  you?  Because  Congress  practically  de- 
prives itself  of  authority  over  these  officers  under  your  proposed  bill- 
Gen.  McIntyre.  Not  more  than  it  does  of  much  more  important 
officers.  Senator,  under  existing  law.  You  confirm  a  line  officer,  and 
you*  thereafter  turn  him  over  to  the  executive  with  that  rank ;  the 
executive  uses  him.  It  is  proposed  now  that  staff  officers  shall  be 
treated  in  the  identical  way. 

In  his  report  for  1914,  speaking  of  that  matter,  Gen.  Wood  com- 
ments on  that  recommendation,  and  I  Will  read  that  short  extract 
and  then  turn  the  letter  to  Secretary  Garrison  in,  if  you  would  like  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  have  it. 

Gen.  McIntyre,  Gen.  Wood  says : 

Whether  this  bill  is  enacted  into  law  or  not,  1  believe  it  is  most  essential 
that  the  field  of  selection  for  the  heads  of  bureaus  should  be  so  amplified  as 
to  include  all  officers  in  the  line  of  the  Army  above  the  grade  of  major.  The 
present  system  tends  in  no  way  to  promote  the  best  Interests  of  the  service. 
The  President  is  limited  in  his  selection  to  a  very  small  number  of  officers, 
whereas  he  should  have  a  wide  field  from  which  to  choose.  I  brieve  it  is 
most  important  that  the  status  of  bureau  chiefs  as  to  detail  should  be  similar 
to  that  of  officers  detailed  in  the  staff  corps  or  in  the  General  Staff,  namely, 
subject  to  release  at  any  time  the  Secretary  of  War  may  deem  such  release 
desirable  and  that  provision  should  be  made  for  their  transfer  to  duty  with  the 
arm  or  corps  from  which  they  came,  in  the  grade  and  at  the  place  they  would 
have  occupied  had  they  remained  in  the  arm  or  corps  and  received  regular 
promotion.  It  is  only  through  some  such  measure  as  this  that  the  same 
measure  of  control  can  be  exercised  over  these  officers  as  is  exercised  over 
officers  in  the  lines  and  detailed  officers  in  the  staff  corps,  including  the 
Chief  of  Staff  and  officers  of  the  General  Staff. 

And  the  Secretary  of  War  with  his  letter  in  1914  inclosed  a  bilL  m 
Now,  in  his  bill — and  that  is  one  reason  I  bring  it  up — he  did  pro-  ^ 
vide  that  these  officers  should  be  confirmed,  and  in  that  respect  ft 
differs  from  the  bill  that  we  are  now  submitting;  that  is,  he  pro- 
vided that  they  should  become  a  part  of  the  line  of  the  Army,  but 
that  the  head  of  the  staff  bureaus  should  be  nominated  and  con.- 
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firmed  by  the  Senate,  and  the  entire  bill  is  right  here  [indicating 
pamphlet].  It  diflFers  in  some  respects  from  the  provisions  em- 
bodied in  this  act,  but  in  no  principle,  except  that  one  of  confirma- 
tion, if  that  be  held  a  principle. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  rather  important  diflFerence,  General. 

Gen.  McInttre.  Not  to  my  mind.  I  was  not  disposed  to  em- 
phasize that  as  being  of  major  importance.  The  important  fea- 
ture is,  of  course,  that  the  President  should  have  power  to  use 
these  officers  as  freely  as  any  other  officers  in  the  Army. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  do  not  believe.  General — I  may  be 
entirely  mistaken — ^that  your  conception  of  this  is  the  proper  one, 
because  I  think,  if  you  take  Section  1  in  connection  with  Section  32 
of  the  biU,  it  would  give  power  to  the  executive,  and  in  the  last 
analysis  there  is  the  Chief  of  Staff  to  appoint  any  man  to  the  head 
of  any  of  these  staff  corps,  or  to  appoint  him  to  any  place. 

(jen.  McIntyre.  Senator,  it  is  distinctly  proviaed  in  this  bill 
that  in  time  of  peace  general  officers  of  the  line  shall  be  appointed 
from  the  next  lower  grade  in  the  line  of  the  Army,  and  a  general 
officer  of  the  line  must  be  assigned  to  the  head  of  each  one  of  these 
corps  or  staff  departments. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Take  the  language  of  section  1,  which 
gives  to  the  President  power  to  prescribe  the  duties,  powers  and 
fanctions  of  officers  of  the  services,  units  and  organizations  herein 
authorized  or  pre^scribed,  in  connection  with  the  language  of  section 
32,  which  empowers  the  President  to  detail  any  officer  to  any 
military  duty  he  may  consider  necessary  and  appropriate;  would 
not  that  nullify  all  previous  legislation  as  to  such  powers  and 
enable  the  President  to  do  any  of  these  things  ? 

Gen.  McIntyre.  No,  sir;  I  think  not.  That  provision  was 
intended  to  cover  the  question  of  details  in  the  service.  It  author- 
izes the  President,  for  example,  to  do  what  we  now  come  to  Congress 
to  get  authority  to  do.  If  we  desire  to  send  a  young  officer  to  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  for  example,  to  study  some- 
thing that  has  a  direct  bearing  on  his  profession,  under  the  con- 
stmction  that  has  been  placed  or  imposed  on  us  by  the  legal  depart- 
ment, we  must  come  to  you  and  get  authority  to  do  that.  It  is 
such  matters  as  that.  It  is  simply  to  enable  the  President  to  use 
the  officers  in  the  service.  For  example,  we  had  a  medical  officer 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Health  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  it 
gave  him  a  wonderful  experience,  and  it  gave  him  a  great  deal  of 
mformation  which  was  useful  to  the  Army.  After  we  nad  had  two 
officers  in  that  position,  the  Judge  Advocate  General  held  that 
we  could  not  use  an  officer  in  that  position. 

This  really  leaves  something  to  the  discretion  of  the  President 
in  utilizing  the  officer  if  he  believes  that  it  is  a  proper  military 
detail,  but  it  does  not  enable  us  to  put  any  officer  at  the  head  of  a 
department  except  a  general  officer,  and  no  officer  can  be  made  a 
general  officer  except  a  colonel. 

Now,  the  other  point.  Senator,  if  I  may  say  so — ^that  is,  that  the 
powers  given  to  the  President  are  given  to  the  Chief  of  Staflf — T 
think  there  is  quite  a  mistaken  idea  about  that  abroad.  I  venture 
to  say  that  there  is  not  a  day  that  passes  that  matters  do  not  come 
up  from  the  Chief  of  Staff,  and  they  are  decided  by  the  President 
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and  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  quite  frequently  contrary  to  the 
Chief  of  Staffs  opinion. 

Senator  Chamberl.\in.  In  theory  that  is  correct,  but  in  practice 
my  experience  here  for  12  years  has  been  tliat  the  recommendation 
of  the  Chief  of  Staff  is  adopted  by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  as  well 
by  the  commander  in  chief.  I  venture  to  say  that  in  95  per  cent  of 
the  cases  that  is  a  fact. 

Gen.  McIntyre.  Well,  in  the  percentage,  of  course,  you  would 
probably  be  correct,  but  the  5  per  cent  in  which  there  is  a  difference 
of  opinion  would  quite  likely  be  on  quite  important  mattere. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  is  not  the  subject  of  criticism,  par- 
ticularly, but  in  the  very  nature  of  things  the  President  can  not  give 
attention  to  the  details  of  the  whole  Army. 

Gen.  McIntybe.  The  President  can  not,  but  the  Secretary  is 
nearer,  and  he  is  consulted  freely. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Every  Secretary  that  I  know  anything 
about  has  been  pretty  close  to  the  Chief  of  Staff,  and  it  sometimes 
has  led  to  his  resignation  from  office.  It  brought  differences  be- 
tween him  and  the  Executive.  I  believe  the  President  follows  the 
recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  in  nearly  every  instance. 

Gen.  McIntyre.  Well,  of  course,  it  is  intended  that  he  should,  but 
I  simply  wanted  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  it  is  not  done  to  any 
greater  extent  than  the  law  contemplates. 

The  Chairman.  While  you  are  discussing  that  very  point,  Gren- 
eral,  will  you  turn  to  section  32.    You  have  it  before  you? 

Gen.  McIntyre.  Yes,  sir. 

Tlie  Chairman.  And  give  us  your  undei*standing  of  the  meanings 
of  the  language,  commencing  on  line  12  : 

The  detail  of  officers  to  college  duty  and  the  employment  of  retired  officers 
on  active  duty  shall  be  as  now  provided  by  law,  but  all  other  limitationB  or 
restrictions  now  imposed  by  law  upon  the  assignment  of  officers  for  the  per- 
formance of  duties  authorized  by  law  are  hereby  repealed,  except  as  otherwise 
specifically  provided  in  this  act. 

Gen.  McIntyre.  Yes.  The  object  of  that  was  to  repeal  certain 
parts  of  the  so-called  Manchu  law  that  went  into  such  gi'eat  detail 
as  to  be  of  very  difficult  application.  Under  this  bill  an  oflBcer  can 
be  separated  from  his  own  arm  of  the  service  not  more  than  four 
years  out  of  six,  but  under  existing  law  a  lieutenant  must  be  present 
for  duty  with  a  company,  with  certain  exceptions,  at  least  two  years 
out  of  six.  Now,  as  Congress  passed  that,  my  own  opinion  was  that 
it  did  not  create  a  very  great  difficulty,  but  it  was  so  construed  by 
the  Judge  Advocate  General,  and  that  was  acquiesced  in  later  by 
Congress  as  to  make  it  almost  impossible  of  application;  for  ex- 
ample, as  I  understand  it,  a  lieutenant  is  present  for  duty  with  a 
company  when  he  reports  to  his  regimental  commander,  whatever 
the  regimental  commander  may  use  him  for.  He  mi^ht  put  him  on 
a  detail  or  something  with  a  detachment,  but  the  Judge  AdvocatiB 
General  held  that  "  for  duty  "  meant "  on  duty,"  which  had  the  effect 
of  construing  that  to  require  that  that  lieutenant  be  on  duty  with  his 
company — that  is,  on  no  other  duty  which  separates  him  from  his 
company.  So  the  provisions  of  this  bill  carries  out  the  principle  of 
the  Manchu  law,  but  it  eliminates  those  little  difficulties  m  its  appli- 
cation. 
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The  Chairman.  The  language  is  pretty  broad — 

iHit  all  other  restrictions  or  limitations  now  Imposed  by  law  upon  the  assign- 
ment of  officers  for  the  performance  of  duties  authorized  by  law  are  hereby  re- 
pealed, except  as  otherwise  specially  provided  in  this  act. 

Gen.  McIntybs.  Those  are  the  details  that  are  repealed,  the  details 
of  the  Manchu  law,  which  says  not  that  the  lieutenant  shall  be  with 
his  regiment  for  example,  but  that  he  shall  be  present  on  duty  with 
a  company. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well,  sir.  What  was  the  next  point  you 
wanted  to  take  up? 

Gen.  McIntyre.  In  section  31  is  it  provided  that  all  staff  officers, 
with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  Medical  Department  and  Corps  of 
Engineers,  shall  be  recommissioned  with  their  present  grades  and 
dates  of  appointment  in  one  of  the  branches  of  the  line  of  the  service. 
That  provision  is  a  provision  to  which  I  have  previously  called  at- 
tention, advocated  by  Gen.  Wood  and  by  Secretary  Grarrison  in  1914, 
and  it  is  intended  to  carry  into  full  effect  the  law  of  1901,  with  ref- 
erence to  details  to  the  staff  corps  and  departments.  That  law 
passed  in  1901  will,  as  it  stands,  become  fully  effective  in  1943.  This 
has  been  a  more  or  less  difficult  situation  since  the  passage  of  the 
1901  law.  Congress  has  expressed  itself  in  favor  of  the  detail  sys- 
tem, but  the  detail  system  only  becomes  fully  effective  when  the  last 
permanent  staff  officer  is  retired.  This  section  would  make  that 
folly  effective  at  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  in  that  section  that  you  provide  that  "  all 
appointments  of  officers  in  grades  below  that  of  brigadier  general 
shall  be  by  commission  in  the  Infantry,  Cavalry,  Field  Artillery, 
Coast  Artillery  Corps,  Corps  of  Engineers,  or  one  of  the  corps  of  the 
Medical  Department,  or  chaplain,  band  leader,  or  professor  at  the 
United  States  Military  Academy,"  etc.  There  has  been  a  very 
strong  insistence  before  the  committee  that  the  Air  Service  should 
be  included  in  that  list. 

Gen.  McIntyre.  That  was  considered,  and  it  was  thought  to  be 
better  not  to  do  it,  for  the  reason  that  the  Air  Service  is  essentially  a 
young  man's  service,  and  that  after  a  while  only  a  certain  percentage 
of  those  officers  can  be  continued  usefully  in  that  branch  of  the 
service  if  permanently  commissioned  therein. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  transfer  them  later,  could  you  not  ? 

Gen.  McIntyre.  Yes ;  but  that  would  require  some  legislation,  and 
always  the  difficulty  of  considering  the  man's  personal  interest,  and 
it  was  thought  better  to  enable  the  man  to  be  selected  and  used  in  the 
Air  Service.  He  comes  up  then  with  his  contemporaries  and  when 
he  ceases  to  desire  to  perform  the  duties  in  the  Air  Service,  or  ceases 
to  be  efficient  in  that  strenuous  duty,  he  can  come  back  to  his  own 
service. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  involve,  we  will  say,  taking  a  young 
second  lieutenant  of  Infantry  and  assigning  him  to  the  Air  Service 
in  advance  of  any  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  War  Department 
that  he  can  become  a  flyer. 

Gen.  McIntyre.  We  could  test  that  out  more  thoroughly  in  this 
way  than  we  could  if  we  appointed  him  originally,  because  we  have 
the  man  during  all  the  period  of  testing  and  instruction.  He  is  there 
available  for  it,  and  we  can  assign  him  to  the  Air  Service  and 
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relieve  him  forthwith,  if,  after  six  months  or  a  year,  it  developed 
that  he  had  no  aptitude  or  no  taste  for  that  service. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  not  provisions  of  law  to-day  which 
prescribe  the  method  of  obtaining  a  commission  in  the  Air  Service? 

Gen.  McIntxrb.  There  are  regulations  that  cover  that.    I  do  not  g 
know  that  there  is  a  specific  law.  " 

The  Chairman.  There  is  some  war-time  legislation  providing  for 
the  rank,  we  will  say,  of  military  aviator. 

Gen.  McIntyre.  Y  es. 

The  Chairman.  And  reserve  military  aviator. 

Gen.  McIntyre.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  would  seem  to  me  that  as  service  in  the 
Air  Service  must  be  preceded  by  from  three  to  six  months'  special 
training,  followed  thereafter  by  active  service  in  the  Air  Service, 
or  as  long  as  a  man  can  be  used  as  a  flyer,  or  properly  used  in  an 
administrative  capacity,  that  it  would  result  inevitaoly  m  a  separate 
service. 

Gen.  McIntyre.  It  would  be  separate  under  this  to  the  same 
extent  that  any  of  the  departments  are  separate.  It  would  be  to  the 
same  extent  that  we  make  the  Tank  Service  or  the  Quartermaster 
Department,  or  any  of  those  departments. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  separate  to  a  larger  degree  than  the 
Quartermaster's  Department,  General.    It  is  a  new  element. 

Gen.  McIntyre.  Yes;  I  appreciate  it.  I  think  personally  that 
the  question  should  largely  be  determined  by  the  interests  of  these 
officers.  I  think  that  is  what  the  department  had  in  mind  there^ 
that  the  man's  future  opportunity  would  be  much  greater  if  he  were 
not  in  a  position  where  he  would  be  cast  off  as  soon  as  he  ceased  to 
be  able  to  fly. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  now,  for  example,  under  the  tables  accom- 
panying the  bill,  it  is  anticipated  that  in  the  Air  Service,  which  was 
to  be  filled  by  detail  alone,  there  was  to  be  used  1,928  commissioned 
officers.  Those  1,923  commissioned  officers  must  be  detailed  away 
from  the  other  branches  of  the  service. 

Gen.  McIntyre.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  law,  in  fixing  the  number  of  officers  that 
shall  compose  the  several  branches  of  the  service,  take  into  account 
that  1,923  officers  must  be  carried  as  surplus  collectively  in  those 
branches  in  order  to  fill  the  Air  Service? 

Gen.  McIntyre.  Yes.  We  have  1,923  positions  in  the  Air  Service. 
Originally  the  Air  Service  would  select  and  recommend  for  appoint- 
ment the  greater  part  of  those  1,923,  all  of  the  younger  men.  Wher- 
ever those  men  were  commissioned  they  would  be  spotted  as  the  selec- 
tions of  the  Air  Service,  so  that  the  Air  Service  would  start  in  with 
that  number  of  selected  men.  Those  men,  after  four  years  of  flying, 
we  will  say,  will  come  back  for  two  years  with  the  tif antry  or  the 
Artillery,  or  such  other  period  as  you  may  fix,  and  then  be  available 
for  detail  into  the  Air  Service,  and  in  the  meantime  other  men  would  i 
be  detailed  in  the  Air  Service  to  take  their  places.  The  men  at  the 
bottom  might  come  up  from  the  noncommissioned  officers  to  the  Air 
Service  to  a  large  extent,  and  lieutenants  of  the  various  services  yvho 
desired  to  be  detailed  to  that  service.  As  a  consequence  of  that 
detail  system,  you  would  in  a  short  time  have  a  far  greater  niunber   ' 
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of  flyers  than  you  could  get  by  having  these  vacancies  filled  by 
permanent  men. 

The  Chairman.  The  object  of  my  question  is  first  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  the  totals  set  forth  in  this  bill  fixing  the  strength  of 
the  Infantry  and  Cavalry  and  Field  Artillery  include  1,923  extra 
officers? 

Gen.  McInttre.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  when  you  detail  1,923  ofiicers  to  the  Air 
Service,  you  create  a  deficiency  in  some  or  all  of  these  branches? 

Gen.  McIntyre.  No,  because  when  you  detail  those  men  to  the  Air 
Service,  their  places  are  taken  in  the  Infantry  by  promotions  and 
appointments.  They  are  allowed  for  in  the  detailed  numbers;  but 
elsewhere  in  this  bill  it  is  provided  that  you  shall  have  so  many 
Infantry  officers,  and  that  means  that  the  number  of  officers  are  to 
be  assigned  and  on  duty  with  the  Infantry.  In  addition  to  that, 
you  wUl  have  Infantry  officers  for  detail  in  various  staff  departments, 
including  the  Air  Service  and  the  Tank  Corps,  and  so  forth,  but 
thev  are  accounted  for  elsewhere  in  the  bill,  but  not  in  the  number  of 
In&ntry  officers.  In  other  words,  in  the  bill  the  number  of  officers  in 
each  branch  of  the  service  is  provided  for. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  see  that. 

Gen.  McInttre.  Yes.  The  number  in  the  Air  Service,  while  they 
are  not  commissioned  in  that  service,  are  provided  for  just  as  those 
of  the  Quartermaster's  Corps  and  of  the  Ordnance  Department,  and 
so  forth.  They  are  all  provided  for  in  the  bill,  but  they  are  in  ad- 
dition to  those  given  by  number  in  the  sections  providing  for  Infan- 
try, Cavalry,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  I  see  the  point.  As  to  your  observation  that 
these  men  would  serve  by  detail  in  the  Air  Service  for  four  years  and 
then  go  back  to  troops  for  two  years  and  may  thereafter  return,  or 
niay  not,  do  you  think,  General,  that  is  the  way  to  build  up  an  Air 
Service,  with  all  its  possibilities  for  the  future? 

Gen.  McInttre.  I  think  so,  Senator,  and  I  think  that  is  particularly 
true  of  the  Air  Service,  or  of  any  service  which  calls  for  that  char- 
acter of  work,  and  which  requires  a  period  of  release  from  that  sort 
of  work.  In  other  words,  if  we  do  not  provide  that  an  officer  on 
that  sort  of  duty  should  go  back  to  another  class  of  duty  for  an  inter- 
val, we  will  hereafter  have  to  provide  for  it,  even  though  we  do  not 
want  him  in  the  Infantry  or  the  Cavalry  or  the  Artillery.  If  we  do  not 
want  this  exchange  of  services  at  all,  we  have  to  provide  relief  for 
that  man  every  so  often.  In  other  words,  this  enables  us  to  give 
the  man  a  relief  from  a  peculiarly  trying  service  in  a  way  that  will 
make  him  more  useful  when  he  comes  bacK  to  it. 

Senator  FijEtcher.  Is  this  detail  which  you  propose,  General,  based 
at  all  on  application  or  do  you  just  do  it  arbitrarily? 

Gen.  McInttre.  In  a  matter  like  that  it  would  be  on  a  man's  choice. 
We  have  had  people  detailed  to  the  Air  Service  heretofore.  When 
die  Air  Service  was  part  of  the  Signal  Corps  all  of  the  flyers  were 
detailed  men  from  the  line  of  the  Army.  They  were  men  who  wanted 
to  do  that  work,  and  many  of  them — for  instance.  Gen.  Foulois,  who 
was  before  your  committee,  was  an  Infantry  officer,  and  he  was  de- 
tailed to  tiie  Air  Service.  All  of  our  old  Air  Service  men  were  de- 
tailed from  some  branch  of  the  line. 
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The  Chairman.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  as  I  recollect  the 
figures,  there  were  only  132 — ^I  hesitate  to  give  the  number,  but  it 
was  very  small,  comparatively — Regular  officers  doing  actual  flying 
in  the  Air  Service. 

Gen.  McIntyre.  Yes;  that  would  necessarily  be  true  on  account 
of  the  younger  men  taking  to  that  branch  of  the  service.  A  eood 
many  of  the  men  who  had  been  Air  Service  men  had  gotten  stlong 
where  the  opportunity  in  flying  was  not  so  great  as  the  opportunity 
which  they  would  secure  elsewhere,  and  that  would  be  the  trouble 
if  you  had  this  a  permanent  nondetailed  corps,  a  military  air  service. 
It  would  undoubtedly  happen  that  at  the  end  of  10  or  12  years  the 
men  in  the  Air  Service  would  lack  opportunity  in  that  field. 

Senator  New.  Gteneralj  this  plan  seems  to  take  from  the  Air  Service 
any  man  who  has  been  in  for  four  years.  For  that  period  he  may 
be  a  good  flyer.  He  is  competent  as  a  good  flyer  and  all.  Beyond 
that  time  he  has,  perhaps,  reached  the  point  where  his  nerves  or 
something  else  makes  it  advisable  for  him  to  discontinue  as  a  flyer, 
but  it  does  end  his  usefulness  to  the  Air  Service,  docs  it? 

Gen.  McIntyre.  Not  necessarily. 

Senator  New.  May  not  the  very  fact  that  he  has  been  four  years 
as  a  flyer  put  him  in  position  to  have  ideas  concerning  the  mechanical 
construction  of  a  machine  and  give  him  a  familiarity  with  it  that 
makes  him  of  value  to  the  service  in  his  capacity  as  inventor  or  de- 
signer, upon  which  he  would  realize  if  he  continued  in  the  service 
beyond  the  four  years? 

Gen.  McIntyre.  Any  man  that  has  that  aptitude  and  taste  would 
get  a  further  detail — it  simply  releases  him  for  a  while  from  that 
service. 

The  Chairman.  Two  years  is  a  long  while. 

General  McIntyre.  But  he  is  spotted  for  that  service.  If  a  man 
is  going  to  be  exclusively  a  flying  man,  two  years  might  he  regarded 
as  too  long;  but,  of  course,  a  military  aviator,  to  be  of  value  to  the 
service,  must  have  served  in  or  know  something  about  the  other 
branches  of  the  service,  and  in  that  interval  he  is  acquiring  valuable 
information. 

The  Chairman.  He  would  be  out  of  the  air  game,  though? 

Senator  New.  The  way  it  strikes  me  is  that  in  two  years,  at  the 
rate  of  progress  that  the  air  game  is  developing,  at  the  end  of  that 
time  a  man  would  be  clear  out  of  touch  with  it,  and  I  do  not  think  he 
would  be  of  much  use  to  it  if  detailed  back  to  it  for  another  period. 
In  the  two  years'  inter\al  he  would  have  lost  so  much  time  that  it 
would  not  be  profitable  to  have  him  detailed  back. 

Gen.  McIntyre,  I  think,  Senator,  that  a  man  would  keep  pretty 
T^ell  in  touch  with  the  progress  of  the  Air  Service,  even  though  de- 
tailed to  the  line  of  the  Army,  if  that  was  his  particular  interest. 
If  he  was  sufficiently  interested  I  think  he  would  get  a  relaxation 
from  the  strenuous  part  of  the  work,  but  I  do  not  think  he  would 
lose  interest  in  that  branch  of  the  service. 

Senator  New.  Possibly  not  lose  interest,  but  he  would  lose  op- 
portunity. 

Gen.  McIntyre.  To  some  extent;  no  doubt  of  that. 

Senator  New^.  If  he  wei'e  taken  out  of  the  Air  Service  and  de- 
tailed to  the  Cavalrv  or  to  anv  other  branch  of  the  service,  in  that 
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two  years  he  would  have  no  opportunity  to  apply  his  knowledge 
of  aeronautics. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  In  other  words,  he  would  get  rusty  in 
two  years. 

Senator  New.  That  is  exactly  what  I  mean.  In  that  two  years 
he  would  drop  so  far  behind,  certainly  at  the  rate  that  aeronautics 
is  progressing,  that  he  would  be  clear  out  of  it  when  at  the  end  of 
two  years  he  would  be  sent  back  to  the  service. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  want  to  ask  about  section  2.  General,  I 
see  in  section  2  of  this  General  Staff  bill  you  provide  for  six  lieu- 
tenant generals.    There  is  no  such  officer  in  the  Army  now  ? 

Gen.  Af cInttre.  No.  That  was  provided  for  on  "this  principle : 
One  was  to  be  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  and  five  were  to  com- 
mand the  Army  Corps  that  are  provided  for  in  this  bill.  Each  one 
would  have  command  of  four  divisions,  and  we  provided  officers  on 
that  scale. 

SenatorCnAMBERLAiN.  Why  create  that  new  rank?  Do  not  major 
generals  now  command  corps,  and  did  not  they  command  corps  in 
France  ? 

Gen.  McIntyre.  You  authorized  in  your  war  legislation  the  Pres- 
ident to  appoint  every  corps  commander  a  lieutenant  general. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  But  he  did  not  do  it. 

Gen.  McIntyre.  He  did  not  do  it  because  the  war  did  not  last 
any  longer.  I  think  that  it  would  have  been  done  very  shortly,  but 
those  men  have  probably  earned  it.  But  it  is  an  old  rank,  and  it  is 
supposed  to  be  the  rank  of  a  corps  commander. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  say  it  is  an  old  rank.  When  did  we 
have  lieutenant  generals,  except  as  specially  created  ? 

Gen.  McIntyre.  We  have  had  very  few  except  as  specially 
created,  because  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  have  never  had  corps  or- 
^nized  in  time  of  peace  in  the  Army.  This  bill  provides  for  them, 
but  we  have  not  haa  them  vet. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Vour  whole  bill  is  framed  on  an  Army  of 
500,000,  on  the  assumption  that  the  Army  will  be  constituted  as 
:^,000  men  ? 

Gen.  McInttre.  That,  of  course,  is  the  theory,  but  the  framework 
of  the  bill  is  such  that  it  could  be  fitted  to  any  strength  of  the  Army. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Well,  six  lieutenant  generals  would  do  for 
an  Arm V  of  500,000? 

Gen.  McIntyre.  Six  would  be  ample  for  an  army  of  500,000. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  AMiat  would  you  do  with  them  with  an 
army  of  176,000? 

Gen.  McIntyre.  Well,  it  would  depend  somewhat  on  the  duties 
which  you  assigned  them  to.  If  vou  assign  them  to  the  command 
of  corps,  even  though  the  corps  sliould  be — even  only  one  division 
of  the  corps  should  be  an  active  part  of  the  Regular  Army — ^j'ou 
might  very  appropriately  give  that  rank  to  these  officers. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Just  as  though  just  now  we  have  a  division 
commander  commanding  a  division  of  3,500  men  ? 

Gen.  McIntyre.  Yes. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Commanded  by  a  major  general? 

Gen.  McIntyre.  Yes. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  If  you  reduce  the  Army  to  175,000,  and 
you  have  six  lieutenant  generals,  and  each  lieutenant  general  she 
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command  a  skeleton  of  a  corps,  what  would  you  do  with  all  the  major 
generals  ? 

Gen.  McIntyrb.  Personally  I  think  you  should  not  have  any  more 
major  generals  of  line  than  you  have  divisions.  You  should  not 
have  any  more  lieutenant  generals  than  you  have  corps,  unless  you 
provide,  as  we  contemplated,  one  lieutenant  general  for  Chief  of 
Staff.  You  would  have  a  lieutenant  general  for  a  corps  and  a  major 
general  for  a  division. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  A  corps  for  a  peace  Army  of  175,000  men 
might  not  consist  of  over  a  few  thousand  men  ? 

Gen.  McIntyrb.  No;  but  take  the  organization  provided  here; 
you  would  have  8,000  in  an  army  of  175,000. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  would  have  8,000  in  a  corps? 

Gen.  McIntyrb.  Eight  thousand  in  a  division. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Yes. 

Gen.  McIntyre.  And  32,000  in  a  corps,  and  you  would  have  your 
five  corps.  This  war  was  fought  with  divisions  of  about  12,000  men, 
with  the  exception  of  our  own,  and  six  corps  commanders ;  that  was 
not  out  of  proportion. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  One  officer  who  testified  here,  when  he 
was  asked  what  they  would  do  if  created,  he  said  they  would  draw 
their  salaries. 

Gen.  McIntyrb.  Some  of  them  might  do  a  little  more  than  that. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  am  trying  to  find  out.  General,  just  what 
you  want  to  do  with  all  of  these  officers  of  high  rank? 

Gen.  McIntyre.  Of  course,  now,  another  thing  is,  some  of  these 
positions  have  been  earned. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  mean  in  France? 

Gen.  McIntyre.  Yes. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  A  special  bill  will  protect  them. 

Gen.  McIntyrb.  But  then  we  have  to  use  them  whether  you  pro- 
vide for  it  by  special  bill  or  in  this  way.  This  would  make  a  special 
bill  to  a  certain  extent  unnecessary. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  But  this  makes  a  permanent  army.  Now, 
what  are  you  going  to  do,,  if  you  have  six  lieutenant  generals,  what 
are  you  going  to  do  with  32  major  generals  of  the  line,  which  is  mi 
increase  of  23  in  the  permanent  list  of  officers  of  that  grade? 

Gen.  McIntyre.  It  is  not  an  increase  of  so  many,  because  some  of 
those  will  be  at  the  heads  of  staff  corps  where  you  have  now  provided 
major  generals  of  the  staff.  So  that  the  increase  is  not  so  great  as 
that. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  bill  is  in- 
creasing the  higher  grades  in  a  permanent  establishment  at  an 
enormous  expense  when  you  would  really  have  to  make  duties  for 
them. 

Gen.  McIntyre.  Of  course,  if  you  assume  the  500,00Q--I  do  not 
think  that  the  numbers  have  been  increased  out  of  proportion  to  the 
increase  in  the  Army. 

The  Chairman.  I  gathered  from  an  observation  you  made  a  ino- 
ment  ago.  General,  that  you  would  expect  to  continue  i^  an  army  of 
176,000  the  same  number  of  divisions  as  you  plan  for  an  army  of 
500,000,  thereby  maintaining  the  same  duties  tor  82  major  generals 
to  perform. 
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Gen.  McIntyre.  No;  we  would  not  do  that,  sir.  If  you  had  an 
tfmy  of  175,000  you  would  have  a  number  of  major  generals  equal 
to  the  number  of  divisions  actively  employed.  If  you  had  other  divi- 
sions inactive  or  on  the  reserve  list,  you  might  have  this  proportion, 
but  they  "would  not  be  regular  major  generals.  They  would  either  be 
reserve  officers  -with  that  rank  or  regular  officers  of  lower  grade  who 
would  be  assigned  with  that  rank  temporarily  when  these  officers 
were  in  tlie  service. 

Senator  Csamberlain.  Gen.  Summerall,  an  officer  of  the  ArtiUery 
and  a  very  distinguished  officer  and  a  very  able  man,  who  is  now  com- 
manding the  First  Division,  says  that  the  First  Division  is  composed 
of  about  8,600  men. 
Senator  New.  Thirty-five  hundred  men,  I  think  he  said. 
Senator  Chamberlain.  What  I  am  getting  at  is,  will  these  major 
generals  be  called  upon  to  command  skeleton  divisions  of  a  few  hun- 
dred men  or  a  few  thousand  men?    What  becomes  of  your  colonels? 
Gen.  McInttkb.  This  bill  provides  for  a  command  of  16,000  men 
for  a  major  general.    The  aivision  is  16,000  men,  and  that  is  the 
miuor  generars  command  provided  for  in  the  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Provided  for  in  the  tables  that  accompany  the 
biUt 
Gen.  McInttre.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  see  the  tables  are  subject  to  regulation 
and  change  at  the  instance  of  the  War  Department,  over  which  Con- 
gress has  no  control. 

Gen.  McInttre.  No.  We  provide  that  every  man  have  the  rank 
which  is  provided  in  these  tables. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.    We  provide  for  32  major  generals. 
GSen.  McInttre.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  say  in  the  bill  what  those  major  gen- 
erals shall  do. 

Gen.  McInttre.  No  ;  but  by  reference  to  the  tables  you  will  see. 
Senator  Chamberlain.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  does  this,  if  you  please : 
Section  1  of  the  biU  lets  them  do  as  they  please,  to  create  organiza- 
tions and  units,  and  Congress  is  deprived  of  that  power;  so  that 
under  regulation  they  can  put  a  major  general  to  command  a  divi- 
sion of  2,500  men  if  they  see  fit.    Is  not  that  true.  General? 

Gren.  McInttre.  You  can  only  do  that  under  the  bill  by  giving 
some  other  major  general  a  very  large  force,  if  you  assume  that 
the  War  Department  is  ^oing  to  distribute  them  m  that  way,  but 
there  are  16,000  men  provided  for  in  the  bill  for  every  major  general 
that  is  provided.  If  we  take  13,000  from  one  major  general  and 
g^ve  them  to  another,  we  will  have  one  major  general  with  8,000 
and  another  major  general  with  29,000. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Suppose  the  bill  is  changed  so  as  to  give  only 
8,000  men  to  a  division. 
Gen.  McInttre.  To  a  division? 

Senator  Fletcher.  Yes;  to  a  division.  Would  not  you  need  the 
same  number  of  major  generals? 

Gen.  McInttre.  I  should  say  yes.  If  you  reduce  the  division, 
you  should  still  have  the  major  general,  because  you  contemplate 
strengthening  that  division  when  you  use  it.  You  contemplate 
strengthening  it  in  some  way,  and  you  would  have  a  major  general 
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if  you  authorized  those  commands.  Of  course,  the  number  can  be 
reduced  if  it  is  desired ;  but  if  you  keep  the  division,  a  major  general 
should  be  provided  to  command  it. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  that  is  theory,  General,  but  in  practice 
that  has  not  occurred  uniformly,  not  even  in  the  greatest  wars. 
There  are  occasions  often  encountered  where  men  of  a  great  deal 
less  rank  than  major  general  command  the  equivalent  to  a  division 
in  action. 

Gen.  McIntyre.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  can  be  done  in  war^  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  might  be  done  in  peace,  in  view  of  the  fact  in  any  event  whether 
we  pa&s  this  bill  just  as  it  stands  or  not,  the  divisions  would  be 
skeletonized  to  a  very  large  degree.  Then  when  war  broke  out  and 
the  divisions  were  filled  up,  and  it  was  a  serious  situation  where 
divisions  were  to  be  used  at  full  strength,  then  we  could  promote 
those  pei-sons  without  the  slightest  trouble  to  temporary  grades,  as 
we  did  in  this  war.  This  contemplates  carrying  in  peace  a  tre- 
mendously increased  list  of  officers  in  the  highest  grades,  and  there 
will  not  be  for  them  in  time  of  peace  conmiands  adequate  to  their 
grades.  They  would  be  only  potentially  adequate.  For  a  skeleton- 
ized division  of  5,000  or  6,000  men,  or  7,000  or  8,000  men,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  senior  brigadier  should  command  that 

Gen.  McIntyre.  There  is  no  doubt  of  that,  but  the  point  is  that 
you  gain  very  little  in  economy  by  not  providing  the  necessary 
overhead  which  would  insure  reasonable  rank  and  opportunity  to 
the  men  in  the  service.  The  amount  saved  by  cutting  out  all  of  the 
general  officers  is  trifling. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Another  thing.  The  chief  of  the  Coast 
Artillery  and  the  present  chief  of  the  various  staff  corps  depart- 
ments make  a  total  of  11  officers,  all  of  whom  are  major  generals. 
It  is  proposed  by  this  bill  that  these  men — ^that  they  are  major  gen- 
erals under  the  national  defense  act,  you  will  remember. 

Gen.  McIntyre.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  them? 

Gen.  McIntyre.  They  are  a  part  of  these  32  that  are  provided 
there. 

The  Chairman.  They  will  be  recommissioned  into  the  line? 

Gen.  McIntyre.  Yes;  they  will  be  recommissioned  and  take  11  of 
those  vacancies. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  would  recommission  them  in  the  line? 

Gen.  McIntyre.  We  recommission  them  in  the  line  of  the  Army. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  could  do  that  the  day  after  this  bill 
was  approved,  couldn't  you  ? 

Gen.  McIntyre.  Yes. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  So  that  there  is  no  permanent  rank  in  any 
of  the  staff  corps  or  departments? 

Gen.  McIntyre.  No  permanent  rank.  The  idea  of  the  bill  was 
to  do  away  with  permanent  comimissions  in  any  of  the  staff  corps  or 
departments,  except  the  Engineers  and  the  Medical  Department. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  What  do  you  do  with  the  Medicap  Corps 
in  this  bill. 

'    Gen.  McIntyre.  In  this  bill  we  leave  the  Medical  Corps  precisely 
as  it  is. 
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The  Chairman.  Excepting  that  there  is  no  Surgeon  General? 

Gen.  McInttre.  We  provide  a  major  general  there.  We  do  not 
use  that  title,  "  Surgeon  General,"  but  that  is  immaterial. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Why? 

The  Chahiman.  Just  a  moment.  I  think  there  is  one  very  marked 
difference,  and  I  will  call  your  attention  to  it,  about  the  language  in 
section  10.    It  reads: 

The  Medical  Department  shall  consist  of  a  Medical  Corps,  the  Dental  Ck>rps, 
the  Veterinary  Corps,  and  the  Army  Nurse  Corps. 

Then  it  says  that  "  the  Medical  Corps  shall  consist  of  one  major 
general." 
He  does  not  command  the  Dental  Corps  or  the  Veterinary  Corps. 
Gen.  McIntyrb.  Oh,  yes ;  he  will. 
The  Chaibman.  How? 

Gen.  McIntyre.  He  is  the  senior  officer  on  duty  with  that  depart- 
ment, and  he  must  necessarily  command  it.  That  point  has  been 
raised  up  here.  Senator — ^I  have  noticed  that — ^but  if  you  will  take 
the  Army  Register  or  the  October  directory  of  the  Army,  you  will 
find  that  this  has  not  been  of  sufficient  importance  to  the  Medical 
Department  to  even  have  it  written  right.  You  will  see  that  while 
to-day  in  your  law  the  Medical  Department  consists  of  a  major 
general,  two  brigadier  generals,  and  those  several  corps,  that  these 
officers  are  carried  to-day  in  the  Medical  Corps.  It  has  never  been 
of  sufficient  importance  to  even  put  it  right  on  the  rosters. 
The  Chairman.  The  Army  Register  is  not  an  authority. 
Gen.  McIntyre.  I  understand ;  but  I  was  just  calling  attention  to 
the  fact  that  that  was  not  a  matter  of  such  great  importance  as  it 
has  been  emphasized,  because  they  have  never  corrected  it.  The 
Army  Register  carries  the  Surgeon  General  to-day  as  a  major  gen- 
eral in  the  Medical  Corps. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  probably  expecting  to  stand  on  the  law 
which  says  that  the  Medical  Department  shall  consist  of  a  major 
general,  to  be  known  as  the  Surgeon  General. 

Gen.  McIntyre.  Personally,  I  think  that  the  present  form  is  all 
rigrht  I  have  no  objection  to  it. 
The  Chairman.  I  was  wondering  why  it  was  changed. 
Gen.  McIntyre.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  particular  reason, 
except  that  it  was  desired  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  those  senior 
officers  were  taken  from  the  Medical  Corps  and  officers  of  the  Dental 
and  Veterinary  Corps  were  not  eligible  to  command' the  department. 
It  was  intended  to  make  them  by  law  a  part  of  the  Medical  Corps. 
In  other  words,  that  is  what  they  come  from  and  remain,  but  it  is 
not  material. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  know,  without  my  suggesting  it,  that 
there  always  has  been  more  or  less  of  a  conflict  between  the  Medical 
Department  and  the  General  Staff. 
Gen.  McIntyre.  I  think  not. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Then  our  committee  has  been  misinformed 
for  about  12  years  on  that  subject. 

Gen.  McIntyre.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  with  the  Medical 
Department  particularly  any  trouble.    I  think  that  they  have  gotten 
more  nearly  what  they  wanted  since  we  had  the  General  StaflF  Corps 
than  they  ever  got  before. 
Senator  Chamberlain.  May  I  ask  you  who  wrote  this  bill ! 
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Gren.  McIntthe.  This  bill  was  written  in  the  War  Plans  Division 
of  the  General  Staff,  but  there  were  a  number  of  bills  written.  It 
was  a  continuous  study,  and  certain  things  would  be  sent  up  and 
they  were  disapproved,  and  eventually  this  bill  in  its  final  form  was 
very  largely  written  by  the  heads  of  the  several  divisions  of  the 
General  Staff.  That  is,  the  Chief  of  Staff^  the  Director  of  Opera- 
tions, the  Director  of  the  War  Plans  Division,  and  myself.  And 
then,  of  course,  it  was  submitted  to  the  Secretary. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Is  not  this  rather  the  history  of  it:  Did 
not  the  War  Plans  Division  prepare  and  submit  a  bill  which  was  dis- 
approved hj  the  General  Staff  or  by  the  Chief  of  Staff? 

Gen.  MclNTTRE.  Well,  it  was  disapproved  by  the  General  Staff. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  And  then  members  of  the  General  Staff 
instructed  the  War  Plans  Division  just  what  they  wanted  in  the  bill ; 
the  bill  was  prepared,  not  according  to  the  War  Plans  Division's 
idea  but  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  General  Staff! 

Gen.  McInttre.  That  is  very  largely  true. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Is  it  not  true  that  none  of  the  men  who 
are  at  the  head  of  these  staff  corps  or  services  was  consulted  in  ad- 
vance about  the  things  that  affected  most  seriously  their  particular 
branches  of  the  service! 

Gen.  McInttre.  No;  that  is  not  the  fact. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Men  have  testified,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
to  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Gen.  McIntyre.  They  were  in  constant  touch  from  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  first  draft  to  the  preparation  of  the  last  draft,  and  even 
after  this  bill  was  prepared  they  were  consulted  with  reference  to 
the  number  of  men  in  their  departments. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  think.  General,  every  one  of  them  who 
has  been  before  us  said  that  they  were  consulted  as  to  the  number  of 
men,  but  every  one  of  them  has  stated  that  they  were  not  consulted 
as  to  any  legislative  provisions. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Not  at  all. 

Gen  McInttre.  I  think  that  is  true.  They  were  consulted  very 
generally  as  to  the  bill.  Just  exactly  what  they  were  shown  I 
personally  do  not  know. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  They  have  testified  that  neither  in  the 
course  of  the  drafting  of  the  bill^  as  I  recall  it,  nor  after  the  bill  was 
prepared,  was  the  measure  affecting  their  corps  submitted  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  Two  or  three  testified  that  they  had  never  seen 
the  bill  until  it  was  printed. 

Gen.  McInttre.  A  great  many  did  not  see  it,  because  it  was  not 
practicable  to  call  into  consultation  all  the  people  that  it  was  de- 
sirable to  consult  before  the  bill  had  to  be  sent  up. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  objection  to  the  bill  that  was  pre- 
pared by  the  War  Plans  Division! 

Gen.  McInttre.  The  principal  objection  was  that  the  first  bill  pro- 
vided for  a  period  of  11  months'  universal  military  training  and 
thereafter  a  period  of  several  ^ears  of  universal  service.  K  was 
considered  an  impractical  proposition,  which  was  both  too  expensive 
and  too  contrary  to  what  it  was  believed  that  the  public  would 
accept. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  But  you  did  not  confine  your  changes  to 
that  particular  feature  of  the  bill! 
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Gen.  McInttkb.  I  would  have  to  look  over  it  to  verify  what  other 
changes  may  have  been  made.  I  am  not  sure  of  the  others,  but 
necessarily,  if  you  take  out  of  the  military  strength  of  your  Army 
fhe  entire  population,  you  have  to  replace  it  by  something.  They 
practically  provided  for  universal  military  training,  and,  of  course, 
d|when  you  do  not  get  your  men  in  that  way  you  must  provide  some 
^  other  way  of  getting  them.  So  it  is  quite  obvious  that  the  bill  must 
have  been  changed  very  materially  in  order  to  meet  that  one  radical 
diange. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  But  you  provide  for  military  training  in 
this  bill. 

Gen.  McInttke.  For  three  months. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Yes,  sir. 

Gen.  McInttrb.  But  not  for  service  in  peace. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  could  alter  that  provision  of  the  bill 
witiiout  changing  the  whole  bill. 

Gen.  McInttre.  I  think  you  would  have  some  difficulty,  Senator. 
For  instance,  they  provided  for  a  much  larger  potential  army  and 
somewhat  smaller  permanent  army.  But  uiat  was  really  tne  es- 
sential difference. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Where  do  you  think.  General,  you  need  these 
20  divisions! 

Gen.  McIntyre.  The  20  divisions  are  needed,  in  the  first  place, 
for  the  three  months'  training  or  whatever  period  you  may  de- 
termine on.  You  have  16  or  17  training  camps  which  must  be  kept 
in  condition,  and  that  must  receive  these  men  for  training.  In  each 
of  those  camps  you  must  keep,  if  there  be  no  other  purpose  in  mind 
but  training,  you  must  keep  the  equivalent  of  a  small  division.  It 
was  thought  that  inasmuch  as  you  keep  an  overhead  of  a  division 
for  training  purposes,  it  would  be  an  economy  to  increase  that 
somewhat  in  enlisted  men,  and  have  a  division  which  you  could  use, 
so  that  in  any  of  the  ordinary  operations  that  we  would  be  called 
upon  for,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  interfere  with  the  industry 
and  commerce  by  calling  in  the  entire  population  practically  to 
take  part  in  the  war.  That  is,  inasmuch  as  you  must  necessarily 
have  those  16  divisions,  by  stren^hening  them  very  little,  you  have 
combat  divisions,  and  they  provide  about  the  number  of  men  that 
we  have  always  estimated  that  we  would  need  in  any  serious  trouble. 
That  is,  we  have  estimated  for  years  that  we  would  need  an  Army 
of  1,250,000  immediately  on  the  outbreak  of  any  serious  war,  and 
the  number  of  divisions  provided  will  produce  that  number  of  men 
when  increased  from  16,000  to  about  27,000  men  with  the  necessary 
auxiliary  troops. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  clause  in  the 
second  paragraph  of  section  2.  It  goes  on  and  says  that  the  Chief 
of  the  Coast  Artillery — this  is  what  I  want  you  to  explain  to  me — 
"  officers  on  the  active  list  who  are  below  the  rank  of  general  officer 

*by  detail  as  chief  of  staff  corps  or  bureaus."    That  is  the  particular 
language  I  call  your  attention  to : 

Bureans  and  the  general  officers  of  the  staff,  except  those  of  the  Medical 
Department,  shall,  on  the  passage  of  this  act,  be  recommissioned  as  general 
officers  of  the  line  in  the  grade  and  with  the  dates  of  rank  now  held  by  them 
or  heretofore  held  by  them  as  head   of  the  staff  corps  or  bureaus. 
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What  is  the  meaning  of  "  officers  on  the  active  list  who  have  held 
the  rank  of  general  officer  by  detail  as  chief  of  staff  corps?" 

Gen.  McIntybe.  That  is  particularly  Gen.  McCain.  While  that 
seems  to  be  personal,  because  it  applies  to  one  man,  it  was  in  fact  to 
give  to  former  heads  of  bureaus  the  same  rank  that  was  given  ta 
the  present  heads  of  bureaus;  that  is,  a  man  who  served  four  years  ^ 
as  the  head  of  a  bureau  was  to  be  treated  just  as  well  as  the  man 
who  by  accident  was  the  head  of  a  bureau  now. 

Senator  Chamb£bl>aix.  And  he  is  the  only  man  in  this  category? 

Gen.  McIntyre.  It  happens  that  he  is  the  only  man.  But  the 
principle  is  general ;  that  is,  that  he  was  not  to  be  treated  less  favor- 
ably than  the  man  who  happened  to  be  The  Adjutant  General  now. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  In  other  words,  he  goes  back  to  the  line  as 
a  colonel? 

Gen.  McIntyre.  He  goes  back  to  the  line  as  a  major  general. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Under  this  bill? 

Gen!  McIntyre.  Yes. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  But  otherwise  he  would  go  back  as  a 
colonel  ? 

Gen.  McIntyre.  Yes.  That  is  to  give  him  the  same  consideration 
that  he  would  have  gotten  if  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  staff  department. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  is  really  special  legislation. 

Gen.  McIntyre.  It  applies  specially,  but  it  is  not  intended  to.  It 
was  intended  to  apply  to  any  man  who  was  in  that  position.  It  so 
happens  that  there  is  but  one  man  there. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  care  to  discuss,  General,  the  General  Staff 
Corps  provisions? 

Gen.  McIntyre.  I  was  verj'  anxious  to  say  that  I  think  that  it 
is  very  important  that  the  General  Staff  be  given,  and  the  Chief  of 
the  Genei*al  Staff  be  given  the  powers  set  forth  in  this  section  3. 
Practically  the  only  change  it  makes  in  the  law  is  in  the  repeal  of 
section  5  of  the  national  defense  act.  It  removes  the  dimculties 
which  were  created  by  the  form  which  section  5  of  the  national  de- 
fense act  ulthnately  assumed.  It  in  effect  contains  precisely  what 
the  Senate  passed  m  1916.  The  Senate  provision  at  that  time  was 
practically  this  provision,  worded  somewhat  differently,  but  there  is 
no  difference  in  the  sense ;  but  in  conference  certain  provisions  were 
put  in  section  5  which  were  not  in  the  bills  passed  by  either  House, 
and  those  provisions  have  worked  very  badly,  in  that  they  have  cre- 
ated a  doubt  of  the  power  of  the  General  Staff,  and  they  were  in  fact 
most  unfortunate  throughout  the  war,  and  most  particularly  in  the 
beginning. 

The  Senate  gave  to  the  General  Staff  a  material  increase  in  1916. 
That  was  cut  aown  in  conference,  and  then  the  provision  that  not 
more  than  one-half  of  the  General  Staff  should  be  on  duty  in  Wash- 
ington was  inserted  in  conference,  and  that  was  most  unfortunate, 
because  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  and  in  making  preparations 
prior  to  the  war  and  before  we  had  divisions  to  which  to  assign  Gen-  - 
eral  Staff  officers  for  the  performance  of  General  Staff  duties  in  the  ■ 
field,  this  was  the  only  place  that  we  really  needed  a  General  Staff 
officer  at  all,  and  of  course  they  were  kept  away  from  Washington  by 
that  law.  This  proposed  section  is  really  what  in  effect  the  Senate 
provided  in  1916. 
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The  Chairman.  The  proviso  in  section  5  to  which  our  attention  has 
been  called  more  often  than  to  any  other  one,  is  that  proviso  which 
prohibits  the  General  Staff  officer  in  effect  from  interfering  with  the 
initiative  and  responsibility  of  the  supply  corps. 

Gen.  McInttre.  Yes.  The  difficulty  about  that  is  this:  The 
m  General  Staff  does  not  desire  to  do  anything  that  is  prohibited,  but 
there  is  a  difficulty  in  construing  the  prohibition,  so  that  a  supply 
bureau  is  very  apt  to  regard  anything  which  comes  as  a  direction 
from  the  Secretary  or  the  President  through  the  General  Staff  as  an 
interference. 

For  example,  in  the  early  days  of  the  war  each  bureau  desired  to 
get  the  personnel  which  it  believed  that  it  needed  in  fighting  the  war. 
They  were  very  active.  If  the  General  Staff  had  not  put  a  curb  on 
that,  we  could  not  have  gotten  any  real  fighting  men  to  France  at 
ill-  The  transportation  was  being  taken  up,  the  clothing  and  equip- 
ment was  being  taken  up,  by  the  various  staff  bureaus-  A  great  many 
men  saw  in  the  ambulance  corps,  in  the  forestry  regiments,  and  in  the 
railway  regiments  of  the  engineers  opportunity  to  go  into  the  war. 
Those  people  were  getting  the  right  of  way.  They  were  absorbing  all 
of  the  equipment  and  everything.  Now,  was  it  an  interference  with 
those  corps  to  tell  them  that  they  must  stop  that  ? 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  not  at  all. 

Gen.  McIntyre.  I  am  trying  to  get  at  that;  but  they  assumed  that 
it  was. 

The  Chairman.  But  how  about  the  purchase  of  supplies? 

Gen.  McInti're.  That  was  interfered  with  decidedly  during  the 
.war,  as  we  all  know.  The  various  people  who  were  to  buy  the  sup- 
plies in  peace  time  did  not  buy  them ;  but,  strange  to  say,  the  only 
way  in  which  those  functions  have  been  preserved  to  the  War  De- 
partment at  all  was  by  action  of  the  General  Staff. 

In  December,  1917,  the  War  Council  was  created.  A  reading  of 
the  duties  assigned  to  the  War  Council,  shows  that  that  organization 
was  ^ven  from  the  supply  bureaus  the  duties  that  were  later  per- 
formed by  the  Greneral  Staff,  and  which  should  have  been  performed 
by  the  General  Staff.  That  is,  it  was  given  the  power  of  supervising 
and  coordinating.  That  was  followed  almost  immediately  by  the 
introduction  in  Congress  of  acts  creating  a  ministry  of  munitions,  in 
which  it  was  contemplated  that  those  duties  would  be  taken  away 
entirely  from  the  War  Department.  That  is  an  extreme  case.  Some 
provided  for  certain  action  within  and  some  for  certain  action  with- 
out, so  that  in  no  case  could  these  functions  have  been  retained  by 
the  several  supply  departments.  The  public  was  insisting  that  some 
new  agency  should  be  created,  and  finally,  when  the  War  Industries 
Board  was  created,  Mr.  Baruch  insisted  that  the  War  Department 
fifaoald  be  represented  by  one  man;  that  he  could  not  deal  with  every 
sappiv  bureau ;  that  the  War  Department  should  come  as  a  unit  to 
the  T^ar  Industries  Board  and  tell  it  exactly  what  they  wanted  in 
the  several  commodities,  in  order  that  they  might  be  allocated  to 
them  with  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  Navy  and  the  Allies  and 
the  urfi^ent  war  industries  of  the  country. 

So  that  there  must  necessarily  have  been  a  taking  from  the  supply 
bureaus  by  some  one  of  these  functions;  but  now  it  is  desired,  having 
preserved  them  to  the  bureaus,  to  'give  them  back  to  them.    But  it 
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the  General  Staff  had  not  during  the  war  taken  over  these  functions, 
I  venture  to  say  that  the  bureaus  would  have  ceased  by  this  time  to 
have  been  military  organizations,  in  so  far  as  procurement  is  con- 
cerned. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  was  done  finally  by  the  department 
under  the  Overman  Act? 

Gen.  McInttbe.  Some  of  it  was  done  prior  to  the  Overman  Act, 
and  the  Overman  Act  was  a  legal  justification  of  it;  but  a  great 
many  things  the  War  Council  did — the  War  Council  was  created  in 
December,  and  other  things  were  done  before,  and  the  following 
May  the  Overman  Act  was  passed,  which  was  legal  justification  or 
everything  that  had  been  done  and  the  authority  to  continue. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Why  should  this  bill  vary  from  the  Gen- 
eral Staff  act  of  1903?  That  was  always  looked  upon  as  a  most 
excellent  statute. 

Gen.  McInttre.  Yes;  it  varies  from  it  mainly  by  the  repeal  of 
this  section  5  of  the  act  of  1916  and  by  a  restatement  of  those  things 
which  seemed  to  be  in  conflict. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  go  further  than  that.  You  continue 
in  force  that  portion  of  the  act  of  May  4,  1917,  which  gave  prece- 
dence of  rank  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  over  all  other  officers  of  the 
Army. 

Gen.  McIntyre.  This  was  written,  of  course,  before  Congress  had 
enacted — ^had  passed — Gen.  Pershing's  bill.  There  was  no  desire  to 
put  the  Chief  of  Staff  ahead  of  Gen.  Pershing. 

The  Chairman.  That  bill  itself  repeals  that. 

Gen.  McInttre.  Yes;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  this  provision  not 
only  follows  that  war-time  provision.  Senator,  but  it  follows  your 
bill.  That  is  the  provision  which  you  have  in  your  bill  in  1916 
word  for  word. 

Senator  CnAMBERiiAiN.  In  the  national-defense  act? 

Gen.  McInttre.  Yes,  sir;  the  one  which  you  had  passed  through 
the  Senate. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  No;  that  provision  which  gave  the  Chief 
of  Staff  precedence  over  all  other  officers  of  the  Army  is  a  rider  to 
an  appropriation  bill  in  1917. 

Gen.  McInttre.  I  know,  but  you  had  passed  the  same  thing 
through  the  Senate.    It  did  not  get  past  the  House. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  No. 

Gen.  McInttre.  But  you  had  passed  it  through  the  Senate  in  1916. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  may  be. 

Gen.  McInttre.  This  wording  is  taken  right  from  your  bill. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  may  be. 

The  Chairman.  Secretary  Stimson.  pointed  out  what  he  thought 
was  a  very  marked  change,  in  that  the  paragraph  on  page  6  which 
describes  the  General  Staff  Corps,  the  phrase  "  under  the  direction 
of  the  Chief  of  Staff  "  was  inserted,  and  he  contended  that  that  was 
a  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  General  Staff  act  of  1903. 

Gen.  McInttre.  Where  is  that? 

The  Chairman.  On  page  6,  line  13.  He  was  quite  clear  in  that 
statement. 

The  words  "  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  ^ ;  he  pointed 
out  that  the  staff  system  had  two  functions  to  perform — one  migh^  be 
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cftlled  administrative,  as  is  now  done  under  G  1,  G  2,  G  3,  G  4,  or 
whatever  names  for  that  in  the  War  Department,  and  another  func- 
tion which  he  contended  was  entirely  separate  and  distinct,  and  that 
was  the  planning  for  the  national  defense,  which  is  done,  or  supposed 
^  to  be  done,  by  the  War  Plans  Division  and  the  General  Staff,  and  his 
^  contention  was  that  that  work  should  not  be  done  under  the  direction 
of  anybody. 

Gen.  McIntykb.  Well,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  material  differ- 
ence in  the  idea.  I  think  it  is  more  of  a  difference  in  the  wording. 
The  Chief  of  Staff  assigns  the  officers ;  to  a  large  extent  the  subject 
for  studies  must  come  down  from  the  President,  the  Secretary,  or  the 
Chief  of  Staff,  if  it  is  desired  to  have  a  plan  for  such  and  such  a  con- 
tingency. Now  that  problem  will  go  through  the  Chief  of  Staff  to 
the  War  Plans  Division,  and  the  Planning  Division,  in  cooperation 
with  the  other  divisions  of  the  General  Staff,  Operations  and  Supply, 
will  draw  up  the  plan  or  study.  These  officers  are  assigned  by  the 
Chief  of  Staff;  they  are  a  part  of  the  General  Staff  and  assigned  to 
the  chief  of  the  unit,  the  commanding  officer,  so  they  will  be  under  his 
direction,  whether  the  words  are  written  in  there  or  not.  I  think  the 
words  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  superfluous. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  regarded  as  very  significant  bj  Mr.  Stim- 
son«  In  other  words,  the  General  Staff  Corps,  or  what  is  known  as 
the  War  Plans  Division,  might  be  relegated  merelv  to  filling  in  the 
details  of  the  plan  imposed  upon  it  from  above,  wnere  the  intent  of 
the  act  was  that  they  ^ould  be  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a  debating 
society.  We  think  that  not  only  the  Chief  of  Staff  but  the  President 
should  have  the  benefit  of  its  recommendations,  and  not  only  those  but 
Congress.  That  does  not  mean  that  the  Chief  of  Staff  must  O.  K. 
any&ing  or  everything  that  they  propose,  but  they  should  have  the 
bcmefit  of  the  views  of  that  intelligent  body  of  officers,  so  far  as  mak- 
ing their  proposals  of  the  broad  scheme  of  national  defense  is 
oonoemed. 

Gen.  McInttbe.  I  have  no  doubt  that  now,  either  imder  the  present 
or  under  any  plan,  if  the  Military  Committee  desired  any  particular 
study  and  plan,  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  it  would  be  furmshed  just 
as  described.    That  would  be 

The  Chairman  (interrupting).  We  find  from  experience,  however, 
that  when  we  desire  access  to  plans  and  studies  that  we  loiow  have 
been  drawn  up  in  the  War  Plans  Division,  and  which  differ  radically 
from  this  bill,  we  can  not  obtain  them  without  the  permission  of  the 
Secretary  of  War. 

Gren.  McInttrb.  Well,  that  follows  the  usual  rule  and  also  follows 
the  law. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  impression  that  we  got  is  that  they  are 
being  operated;  that  that  is  the  spirit  of  the  War  Department;  that 
these  people  in  effect  are  now  expected  to  confine  themselves  to  fill  in 
details  to  the  plans  prescribed  for  them. 
I  Gen.  McIntyre.  I  do  not  think  that  is  so,  Senator. 
f  Senator  Chamberlain.  Well,  was  that  not  true  with  reference  to 
the  preparation  of  the  bill? 

Gen.  McInttrb.  With  reference  to  the  preparation  of  this  bill,  as 
it  first  came  up,  it  was  disapproved  because  of  the  feeling  that  it 
had  no  show.    It  was  regarded  as  an  impractical  proposition.    This, 
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as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  one  of  the  final  studies,  and  this  was  the 
btudy  after  suggestions  had  been  made,  as  you  say,  from  above. 

Senator  Chamberi^in.  Now,  General,  under  the  act  of  Mav  12, 
1917,  the  General  Staff  was  increased  to  91  officers.  This  bill  in- 
creases that  to  231  officers. 

Gen.  McIntyrb.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  It  eliminates  some  of  the  lower  grades  and 
increases  some  of  the  higher  grades.  Why  is  that  change  thought 
to  be  necessary?  If  231  staff  officers  were  sufficient  for  a  great 
emergency,  why  is  it  necessary  to  maintain  the  same  establishment 
in  peace  times  and  put  officers  of  higher  grades  in  the  Greneral  Staff? 

(jen.  McIntyre.  The  General  Staff  is  organized,  as  recommended 
here,  with  a  certain — ^may  I  borrow  your  table?  I  would  like  to  ex- 
plain that.  Section  3  provides  for  the  General  Staff  Corps.  This 
billprovides  for  21  divisions,  and  with  those  divisions  there  will  be 
84  General  Staff  officers.  It  provides  for  five  Army  corps,  and  with 
those  Army  corps  there  will  be  60  officers,  and  that  makes  134  of 
the  officers  provided.  Now,  if  we  do  not  get  an  Army  corps,  then 
we  do  not  get  that  number  of  officers.  It  is  a  mathematical  question 
of  reducing  the  proportion.  For  example,  if  we  lose  a  division,  we 
lose  4  of  the  offix;ers,  and  for  every  corps  we  lose  21.  We  provide 
in  the  War  Department  a  detail  of  07  commissioned  officers.  You 
provided  in  1916  for  commissioned  officers  92 

Senator  Chamberlain  (interrupting).  No;  91. 

Gen.  McIntyre.  Ninety-one.  I  though  it  was  92.  So  you  see  that 
the  increase  in  the  War  Department's  General  Staff  is  not  even  in 
proportion  to  the  proposed  increase  in  the  strength  of  our  Army, 
but  during  the  war  the  General  Staff  in  the  field  and  the  Greneral 
Staff  at  headquarters  were  so  definitely  fixed  by  experience  that  it 
is  quite  as  well  settled  as  the  number  of  men  in  the  corps 

Senator  Chamberlain  (interrupting).  I  realize  the  importance  of 
the  General  Staff.  However,  I  had  sometimes  feared  that  the  Gen- 
eral Staff,  instead  of  confining  itself  to  the  purpose  of  the  General 
Staff,  has  gone  into  fields  that  they  should  never  have  invaded. 

Gen.  McInttre.  That  has  been  a  criticism^  and  there  has  been  an 
endeavor  made  to  avoid  that,  and  it  has  been  a  particularly  great  en- 
deavor except  during  the  war — except  during  the  war. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  But  they  had  the  advice  of  their  legal 
officer  as  to  just  what  they  could  do  under  the  general  defense^  act, 
but  the  Secretary  of  War  set  that  at  naught  by  his  own  decisions, 
which  continued  the  practice  which  had  been  criticized. 

Gen.  McIntyre.  Well,  like  all  of  those  questions,  the  question  of 
fact  enters.  I  at  that  time  was  wTiolly  disassociated  from  the  Gren- 
eral Staff,  but  on  the  strength  of  those  criticisms  which  have  been 
made  each  chief  of  a  bureau  was  called  on  for  a  statement  as  to  the 
particular  respect  in  which  his  functions  were  invaded,  and  the 
answers  were  practically  that  they  were  not  being  invaded  at  all; 

Senator  Chamberlain.  But  Cfongress  found  differently,  and  it 
undertakes  to  enact  a  law  in  order  to  restrain  that. 

Gen,  McInttre.  Those  particular  decisions  did  state  that 

Senator  Chamberi^in  (interrupting).  And  as  I  said,  there  is  no 
way  to  reach  it  except  by  further  restrictions  or  impeaching  the 
Secretary,  and  nobody  wants  to  do  that. 
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Gen.  McInttrb.  I  hope  you  will  not  want  any  further  restrio- 
tioDs.     Let  us  try  to  put  our  house  in  order  first. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  But  instead  of  putting  your  house  in  order 
it  £ot  to  be  worse. 

Gen.  McInttbe.  I  think  since  1916,  Senator,  I  think  that  the  Gren- 
m  «ral  Staff  has  taken  over  many  functions  which  have  been  forced 
upon  it.  We  had  no  opportunity,  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of 
1916,  to  try  out  in  peace  time  the  formation  of  the  General  Staff. 
Things  were  happening  rapidly  and  it  became  absolutely  necessary 
to  do  certain  things.  The  General  Staff  was  a  body  recognized  by 
law,  and  it  necessarily  had  to  take  over  those  things. 

The  Chairman.  Gen.  Goethals's  testimony  j)ractically  admitted 
that  the  P..  S.  and  T.  had  to  take  over  functions  which  did  not 
properly  belong  to  the  P.,  S.  and  T. 

Gen.  McIntyrb.  Before  the  P.,  S.  and  T.  thie  War  Council  had 
taken  over,  under  an  order  of  the  War  Department 

The  Chairman  (interrupting).  It  was  largely  made  up,  however, 
by  the  chiefs  of  bureaus. 

Gen.  McInttrb.  Yea 

The  Chairman.  As  I  remember  Gen.  Goethals's  testimony,  he 
stated  that  he  had  to  do  that,  and  Gen.  March  supported  him  in  it, 
because  we  did  not  have  at  the  time  we  went  into  the  war  a  par- 
ticularly developed  supply  system. 

Gen.  McInttrb.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  we  are  very  anxious  to  erect  a  particularly 
developed  supplv  system  and  prescribe  its  functions,  not  within  too 
narrow  bounds,  out  in  a  general  way,  so  as  to  establish  a  policy  both 
for  the  General  Staff  and  the  supply  system.  We  are  very  anxious. 
General,  to  get  rid  of  this  friction. 

Gen.  McInttrb.  I  think,  in  so  far  as  most  of  the  friction  is  con- 
cerned, we  could  get  rid  of  it  under  this  bill,  by  which  we  apply  at  once 
the  detailed  system  throughout  the  Army.  That  is  the  policy  of 
Congress  to  put  in  effect  the  act  of  1901,  put  it  in  immediate  full 
effect^  and  then  by  the  assignment  of  duties  as  authorized  by  the 
President  under  this  act.  It  it  desired  to  do  that,  I  think  the  auties 
can  be  assigned  very  much  as  they  are  now  being  performed. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  know.  General,  that  these  committees 
of  Congress  act  as  a  sort  of  buffer  between  the  civilian,  on  the  one 
^ide,  and  the  Army  on  the  other,  and  the  civilian  can  not  see  the 
Army  viewpoint,  and  the  Armv  man  can  not  see  the  civilian's  view- 
point. If  Congress  gives  to  the  Military  Establishment  all  it  asks 
for,  the  people  who  have  to  pay  for  it  protest.  We  have  a  dual 
function 

Gen.  McInttre.  I  appreciate  that. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  And  you  appreciate,  too,  from  your  expe- 
rience, that  a  distinctively  military  man  does  not  usually  see  the  rea- 
son for  the  civilian  viewpoint. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  other  matter  that  you  would  like 
to  bring  up,  General? 

Gen.  McInttre.  Nothing  especially.  Senator. 

S^iator  Chamberlain.  Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  just  one  or  two 
questions  I  have  down  here  before  you  pass  on.  I  notice  in  many 
provisions  of  this  bill  there  is  a  very  large  increase  both  in  the  com- 
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missioned  personnel  and  in  the  enlisted  personnel.  Taking  The 
Adjutant  General's  Department,  for  instance,  the  total  number  of 
officers  allowed  by  the  existing  law  is  51.  Now  you  propose — ^that  is, 
section  4 — -you  propose  in  this  bill  to  increase  that  number  to  331,  the 
additions  being  20  colonels,  48  lieutenant  colonels,  53  majors,  141  ^ 
captains,  68  first  lieutenants — ^the  last  two  grades  being  new  crea-  ^ 
tions  for  the  department.  Why  should  we  have  that  increase  for  a 
peace  establishment? 

Gen.  McInttre.  Because  the  organizations  have  increased;  and 
with  reference  to  that,  in  this  bill  there  have  been  assigned  to  The 
Adjutant  General's  Department  a  good  many  officers  who  have  here- 
tofore not  been  under  The  Adjutant  General  but  have  been  attached 
thereto.  They  have  been  assigned,  for  example,  for  these  recruit 
depots  60  officers.  The  Adjutant  Greneral  has  always  had  these  offi- 
cers, and  they  were  officers  from  the  Infantry,  inf antrjrmen  or  cavaly- 
men  or  artillerymen  who  were  assigned  to  those  duties.  But  tlus 
bill  puts  them  right  under  The  Adjutant  General,  where  they  always 
have  been.  Then  there  is  the  same  way  with  the  25  recruit  com- 
panies, 75  officers,  and  that  accounts  for  135.  And  then,  of  course, 
there  are  21  divisions  in  5  corps,  and  they  all  take  officers  after  they 
are  created. 

The  Chairman.  Have  not  the  functions  of  The  Adjutant  General, 
performed  formerly  by  The  Adjutant  Gen,eral,  been  taken  care  ox 
very  largely  by  the  Chief  of  Staffs  Department? 

Gen.  McInttre.  No  ;  he  performs  evry  function  to-day  that  he  has 
ever  performed,  and  in  addition  to  that  he  has,  in  comparatively 
recent  years,  been  given  the  prisons,  the  military  prisons. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  was  done  in  the  last  four  years? 

Gen.  McInttre.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  have  not  provided  in  this  law  for  the 
increase  which  you  exercise  now  under  the  regulations? 

Gen.  McInttre.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  have? 

Gen.  McInttre.  Yes,  sir;  so  far  as  The  Adjutant  General  is  con- 
cerned that  accounts  for  a  large  part  of  that— of  the  men  that  have 
been  detailed  to  The  Adjutant  General's  department. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  The  reason  I  am  asking  these  questions  is 
I  am  afraid  that  if  the  commissioned  personnel  should  go  into  this 
service  prescribed  by  statute  that  you  will  not  have  any  enlisted 
personnel  to  do  the  fighting? 

Gen.  McInttre.  I  fliink,  Senator,  if  this  bill  is  enacted  it  is  just 
what  we  want  here ;  if  you  give  us  less  I  think  that  we  can  extend  our 
feet  according  to  the  length  of  the  sheet. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  will  confess  really  that  I  do  not  know 
what  we  want,  and  we  have  difficulty  in  finding  out  what  the  Army 
wants. 

The  Chairman.  There  seems  to  be  more  diflFerences  inside  the 
ranks  of  the  Army  than  there  are  outside.  ^ 

Gen.  McIntyre.  I  think  we  can  trim  that  to  some  extent. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  take  the  Judge  Advocate  General's  Office. 
He  is  authorized  by  law  to  have  32  officers.  Do  you  increase  that 
ve^  largely? 

Gen.  McInttre.  Yes,  sir ;  we  do. 
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Senator  Chamberlain.  Yes.  What  is  the  necessity  for  that? 
You  propose  to  increase  the  total  commissioned  strength  of  the 
Jndge  Advocate's  Department  to  151  officers  instead  of  32  now 
authorized  by  law. 

Gen.  MgIntyre.  Of  course,  that  is  an  increase  there,  but  the 
H  Judge  Advocate's  Office  must  have  more  than  before.  They  give 
42  officers  of  the  Judge  Advocate's  Department  into  the  divisions, 
and  each  division  commander  is  supposed  to  have  court-martial 
jurisdiction  and  is  given  two  officers.  Heretofore  we  have  never 
assigned  a  judge  advocate  to  a  tactical  conmiand  in  peace  times. 

Senator  Fletchbr.  Do  you  think  that  that  should  be  done  ? 

Gen.  McIntyhe.  If  we  get  the  divisions;  yes,  sir.  I  feel  per- 
sonidly  that  we  could  take  some  men  from  the  Judge  Advocate 
General's  Office  here.  It  is  my  personal  opinion  we  can  decrease 
that  number. 

Senator  Chambeklain.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  sections  6, 
7,  8,  and  9  under  the  law  as  it  now  is.  There  they  have  362  officers 
assigned  to  the  Quartermaster  General's  Corps  as  follows:  One 
quartermaster  general  with  rank  as  major  general;  two  brigadier 
generals;  21  colonels;  24  lieutenant  colonels;  68  majors;  181  cap- 
tains, and  no  first  lieutenants,  but  with  65  second  lieutenants.  Now 
by  this  law  it  is  proposed  to  increase  the  Quartermaster's  Corps  by 
501  officers,  making  a  total  number  of  863. 

Gien.  McInttre.  Yes. 

Senator  Chambeiolain.  Notwithstanding  that,  you  create  a 
finance  department,  with  a  large  personnel,  which  is  to  do  much  of 
ihe  work  of  the  Quartermaster  General's  Department,  and  all  those 
are  in  addition  to  the  officers  in  the  Quartermaster's  Department. 
y^hv  that  immense  increase? 

Gfen.  McInttbe.  A  part  of  that  was  because  of  the  divisions  and 
corps,  and  in  the  increase  of  the  Army.  I  will  say,  however,  that 
personally  I  feel  we  could  materially  decrease  both  the  number  in 
the  Finance  and  in  the  Quartermaster's  Department. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Was  that  number  submitted  to  the  Quar- 
termaster Greneral? 
Gen.  McIntybb.  I  have  no  doubt  it  was.    I  really  think  that  that 

— ^I  think  that  in  the  staflp  corps  generally — I  think  in  a  desire 
to  meet  their  recommendations  in  this  bill,  that  a  great  deal  was 
yielded,  and  all  of  the  staff  corps  were  given  a  much  larger  per- 
sonnel than  the  General  Staff  would  give  them,  or  more  than  I 
personally  would  give  them. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  very  significant  statement,  because  jit 
will  help  us  a  great  deal  if  we  can  reduce  some  of  them. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  For  instance,  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
Quartermaster's  Corps  to  an  increase  from  362  to  863.  Notwith- 
standing that,  you  propose  in  this  bill  to  create  new  organizations 
which  are  to  taice  over  some  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
Quartermaster's  Department. 

There  is  a  Finance  Departjnent  with  17  colonels,  25  lieutenant 
colonels,  75  majors,  200  captains,  a  total  of  318  commissioned  officers. 
Then  there  is  the  Transportation  Corps,  which  consists  of  1  briga- 
dier general,  3  colonels,  10  lieutenant  colonels,  15  majors,  75  captains, 
16  firet  lieutenants,  a  total  of  120  commissioned  officers. 
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Then  there  is  the  Motor  Transport  Corps,  consisting  of  1  brigadier 
general,  8  colonels,  22  lieutenant  colonels,  58  majors,  61  captains, 
283  first  lieutenants,  and  649  second  lieutenants. 

All  of  the  functions  performed  by  those  several  bureaus  were 
formerly  performed  by  the  Quartermaster  Corps. 

Gen.  McInttre.  Not  wholly. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  But  very  largely. 

Gen.  McIntthe.  Yes;  a  great  part  of  them.  Take  for  instance^ 
the  Finance  Department;  that  performs  the  duties  of  the  old  Pay- 
master's Department,  and 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  have  not  referred  to  that — ^yes,  I  have- 
Gen.  McIntyre.  That  does  the  work  under  the  new  arrangement; 
it  does  the  work  of  the  old  Paymaster's  Department,  it  pays  the 
Army,  and  also  the  disbursing  work  of  all  the  departments.  Now, 
similarly  with  some  of  the  other  departments  there,  the  Quarter- 
master department's  duties  are  materially  enlarged  along  two  lines. 
It  is  tsikm^  over  the  purchases  of  the  entire  Army  and  the  storage 
for  the  entire  Army. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  But  in  the  final  analysis,  however,  with 
362  officers  formerly  allowed  to  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  these 
four  organizations  which  have  been  carved  out  from  the  Quarter- 
master Corps  are  mentioned  2,383  officers  for  what  was  formerly 
done  in  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  an  increase  of  over  2,000  in  a 
peace-time  Army. 

Qen.  McIntyre.  I  think  that  there  was  an  endeavor  to  meet  the 
desires  of  the  several  departments  and  operating  services,  and  their 
estimates  were  used  very  largely. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Don't  you  think.  General,  when  the  bill 
was  formulated  with  reference  to  each  of  these  corps  that  you  sub- 
mitted the  provisions  to  the  heads  of  the  service  bureaus? 

Gen.  McIntyre.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  is,  as  to  the  numbers  of  men  rather 
than  as  to  the  language  of  the  bill? 

Gen.  McIntyre.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  In  some  of  these  I  notice  a  veir  large  in- 
<;rease  of  enlisted  personnel.  I  do  not  just  have  in  mind  the  particu- 
lar ones,  but  you  will  notice  in  section  19,  the  Militia  Bureau,  you 
propose  a  permanent  personnel  of  1  major  general,  9  colonels,  22 
lieutenant  colonels,  225  majors,  and  100  captams,  357  commissioned 
officers,  and  1,000  enlisted  men. 

Gen.  McIntyre.  That  was  done  very  largely  by  including  in  that 
bureau  and  having  under  its  direction  all  of  the  officers  and  men 
Heretofore  assigned  to  militia  duty  who  were  carried  elsewhere  under 
the  law.  The  number,  it  is  true,  is  increased,  but  it  is  actually  made 
up  very  largely  in  that  way ;  that  is,  the  officers  heretofore  assigned 
to  that  duty  have  been  the  infantrymen  and  the  cavalrymen,  and 
so  on.  Now,  such  officers  are  credited  and  charged  to  that  particular 
bureau. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  make  .by  these  changes  the  overhead 
charge  exceedingly  heavy,  as  compared  to  what  the  legislation  now 
on  the  statute  book  provides  ? 

Gen.  McIntyre.  Yes,  sir;  it  does  materially  increase  the  number 
of  officers.  With  500,000  men  we  provide  29,000  officers.  Formerly 
for  175,000  men  we  provided  11,000  officers. 
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Senator  CnAMBERiiAiN.  Yes. 

Gen.  McIntyhe.  That  is  the  pi-oportion,  in  round  numbers. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  have  many  other  ques- 
ti<His  that  I  would  like  to  ask,  and  would  like  to  go  into  the  subject 
more  fully,  but  I  do  not  care  to  do  so  now. 
M  The  Chairman.  I  wanted  to  ask  the  general  about  the  systems  of 
promotion.  I  would  like  to  get  the  general's  opinion  on  the  pro- 
posal of  promotion  by  selection  and  kmdred  subjects. 

(jen«  McInttre.  I  am  in  favor  of  promotion  by  selection,  with 
proper  safemiards.  It  was  endeavored  to  put  in  this  about  every 
safeguard  that  was  possible,  if  that  system  of  promotion  was  to  I>b 
adopted.  In  fact,  there  are  many  who  think  that  the  restrictions 
are  so  g^at  that  we  would  have  in  name  a  system  of  selection,  but 
in  practice  it  would  be  seniority  under  this  bill. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  provision  for  elimination. 

Gen.  McInttre.  Except  the  smgle  additional  pi-ovision  there,  that 
if  he  is  jumped  by  25  per  cent  of  the  officers  of  nis  grade  he  will  be 
automaticalljr  retired  or  discharged,  according  as  to  whether  the 
board  finds  his  services  to  have  been  faithful  or  not. 

An  interesting  thing  to  the  committee  possibly  is  this.  In  1903, 
in  selecting  the  first  General  StaflP,  it  was,  under  the  law,  selected  by 
a  board  of  general  officers.  Twenty  captains  were  selected,  that 
being  the  number  authorized.  In  the  war  just  past,  of  those  20 
captains,  two  were  generals — ^the  only  two  generals — ^seven  were 
major  generals,  three  were  brigadier  generals,  three  were  dead ;  and 
that  shows  the  results  15  years  after  the  selection  was  made  of  a 
system  of  selection  in  the  Army.  I  cite  that  because  of  the  fact  that 
opponents  of  selection,  I  think,  overemphasize  the  possible  prejudice. 
I  think  there  is  no  prejudice  and  will  be  none  in  the  Army.  I  think 
there  has  been  no  unfairness  because  of  personal  preference.  I  think 
that  the  result  will  not  always  justify  the  selections,  for,  in  the  first 
place,  it  is  human  to  err;  and,  in  the  second  place,  because  the  man 
selected  will  not  always  run  true  to  form.  After  a  while  he  will  lose 
the  very  qualities  which  perhaps  justified  his  selection;  but,  gen- 
erally speaking,  I  think  that  the  result  will  be  such  as  to  surprise 
even  those  who  now  advocate  promotion  by  selection.  The  case  cited 
is  the  only  case  that  I  recall  in  the  Army  where  there  has  been  a 
selection  by  a  board  under  practically  what  you  provide  in  this  law. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Do  you  think  that  the  selection  by  promotion 
should  extend  down  to  captain? 

Gen.  McInttre.  These  were  captains.  I  mentioned  these  20  cap- 
tains because  they  were  of  the  age  to  participate  in  the  war.  The 
men  above  the  grade  of  captains  were  older 

Senator  Sutherland.  Would  you  have  the  selection  as  far  down 
as  the  lowest  grades? 

Gen.  McInttre.  No  ;  I  think  that  the  bill  is  all  right  in  providing 
that  the  first  application  would  be  made  when  a  man  is  appointed 
captain,  and  that  would  ordinarily  be  after  some  10  years  or  more 
of  service. 

The  Chairman.  Additional  questions  could  be  asked  of  the  de- 
tailed system  and  the  permanent  commissioned-personnel  proposi- 
tion. That  has  been  before  us.  This  question  of  promotion  inev- 
itably brings  up  a  proposal  for  a  single  list.  Wimt  observations 
have  you  to  make  on  that? 
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Gen.  McIntyre.  The  single  list.  I  think,  is  to-day  favored 
throughout  the  Army.  Personally  1  have  always  had  a  feeling  for 
my  own  branch  of  the  service  and  have  not  favored,  on  that  account, 
a  single  list.  I  have  in  my  period  of  field  service  been  an  Infantry 
oflScer.  I  still  have  the  feeling  that,  it  having  been  my  choice  . 
when  I  entered  the  service,  I  would  like  to  continue  as  an  Infantry  m 
officer  so  long  as  I  was  eligible. 

Tht  Chairman.  And  the  proponents  of  that  principle  use  that 
very  thing  for  favoring  it. 

Gen.  McIntyre.  I  understand  so. 

The  Chairman.  The  very  view  that  you  entertain. 

Gen.  McIntyre.  The  single  list  is  the  popular  proposal  in  the 
Army. 

The  Chairman.  And  is  that  practicable  ?  Could  it  be  worked  out 
practically  ? 

Gen.  McIntyre.  I  think  we  can  work  it  out. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  verv  much  encouraged  to  hear  you  say  that, 
because  I  understood  that  the  War  Department  is  opposed  to  it;  at 
least  the  Chief  of  Staff  is. 

Gen.  McIntyre.  A  great  many  people  are  opposed  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  as  I  understand,  under  the  single  list,  there 
would  be  established  what  might  be  termed  a  reservoir  of  officers, 
we  will  say,  in  the  combatant  service,  conmiissioned  in  the  Army. 
If  you  want  to  leave  out  some  of  the  specialties  like  the  Medical 
Corps,  the  promotion  of  course  would  be  uniform  throughout  the 
whole  number  as  contrasted  with  the  situation  that  confronts  us 
to-day,  in  which  the  promotion  is  uneven  in  the  various  branches. 

We  understand  that  the  Field  Artillery  branch  is  about  seven 
years  ahead — 

Gen.  McIntyre  (interrupting).  Yes,  sir;  some  years.  I  would 
like  to  see  the  Infantry  put  ahead,  it  bein^  the  branch  that  is  entitled 
to  it;  at  least  that  is  my  own  view  of  it,  on  the  merit  of  service 
rendered.    I  think  that  it  is  entitled  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Field  Artilery  would  say  the  same 
thing  about  that  branch? 

Gen.  McIntyre.  I  do  not  think  that  it  could  with  so  much  merit. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  think  that  in  the  last  analysis  we  depend 
on  the  Infantry  ? 

Gen.  McIntyre.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  former  Secretary,  Mr.  Stimson,  pointed  out 
what  he  thought,  or  what  he  believes,  as  it  is  commonly  known  to 
Congress ;  that  is,  the  result  of  this  channel  of  promotion  being  sub- 
divided into  several  branches,  that  the  branches  were  simply  pulling 
and  hauling  for  advantage,  and  that  is  reflected  occasionally  by  it 
being  brought  to  bear  upon  Congress — influence  being  brought  to 
bear  on  Congress.    Do  vou  think  that  that  is  true? 

Gen.  McIntyre.  Undoubtedly. 

The  Chairman.  And  we  could  get  rid  of  that  with  the  single  list  ?     . 

Gen.  McIntyre.  Yes,  sir.  * 

Senator  Chamberlain.  At  every  session  we  have  bills  to  equalize 
promotions,  and  all  are  unsatisfactory. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  they  are  supposed  to  equalize  them,  and  this 
is  supposed  to  equalize  them.    Under  the  single^list  basis,  General, 
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officers  would  then  be  assigned  to  the  branches,  and  I  assume  that  as 
the  thing  worked  along  over  a  term  of  years  that  the  officers  would 
find  themselves  assigned  eventually  in  the  branches  in  which  the^  did 
the  better  work,  so  that  the  effectiveness  would  not  be  materially 
changed.  Is  that  about  right? 
^  Gen.  McIntyre.  That  is  about  right.  It  would,  in  effect,  extend 
the  detail  system  to  all  officers  throughout  the  services. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  do  you  think  that  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers would  think  about  that?  They  are  combatant — at  least,  no- 
body says  they  are  not,  and  I  think  they  are — and  yet  they  are  the 
mly  combatant  branch  that  has  a  permanent  commissioned  personnel. 

Gen«  McIntyre.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  maintain 
the  same  personnel  with  a  single  list. 

The  Chairman.  Permanently? 

Gren.  McInttre.  Permanentlv.  It  could  be  maintained  under  the 
angle  list.  If  it  permitted  ot  their  being  used  and  detailed  with 
ilher  line  officers,  vou  could  absorb  the  shock  of  too  rapid  promotion, 
ftnd  I  think  that  tne  Engineer  personnel  could  be  maintained  perma- 
nently even  under  a  single  list. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  have  the  flow  of  promotions  inside  the 
Engineer  Corps  keep  pace  with  the  flow  of  promotions  with  the  in- 
oettsed  general  reservoir,  and  throw  the  Engineer  officers  into  the 

Sieral  reservoir,  and  then  merely  assign  them  to  the  Engineer 
rps? 

Gen.  McIntyre.  Well,  you  could  practically  keep  them  step  by 
8t^  with  the  other  branches  by  working  it  out. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  could  do  the  same  thing  with  the  Medical 
Corps? 

Gen.  McIntyre.  There,  Senator,  you  get  into  a  discussion  a  little 
outside  of  tho  merits  of  the  general  proposition,  because  the  Medical 
Corps  advances  the  theory  uiat  they,  first,  coming  from  a  different 
source  and  having  used  more  years  in  preparation,  are  entitled  to 
more  rapid  promotion. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  could  give  them  credit  at  the  beginning 
of  the  service 

Gen.  McIntyre  (interrupting).  For  a  number  of  years. 

The  Chairman.  They  start  at  first  lieutenants,  generally,  and  they 
have  been  four  years  in  college,  generally,  and  three  years  in  medical 
school,  and  in  several  instances  a  couple  of  years  as  internes  in 
hospitals 

Gen.  McIntyre.  It  could  be  worked  out. 

The  Chairman.  I  confess  that  the  thing  is  very  appealing  to  me. 
Do  you  think  it  is  as  important  to  have  promotion  by  selection  in 
time  of  peace  as  it  is  in  time  of  war? 

Gfen.  McIntyre.  No;  it  is  not  so  important;  but.  Senator,  one  of 
the  most  serious  criticisms — and  practically  the  only  serious  criti- 
cism, merited  criticism — of  the  Kegular  Army  I  know  of  is  that  we 
•  maintain  in  the  Army  officers  who  acquire  a  high  rank  and  who  are 
practically  worthless  for  any  purpose  when  the  emergency  comes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Donx  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to 
work  out  a  practical  system  of  elimination  that  could  be  applied  ? 

Gen.  McIntyre.  I  would  say  that  it  is  not  impossible.  IJnfortu- 
nately,  we  have  not  cleaned  our  own  house.    That  is  the  situation. 
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Senator  Sutherland.  And  some  have  maintained  that  a  high 
average  would  be  maintained  under  a  system  of  promotion  by 
seniority,  coupled  with  a  thorough  process  of  elimination,  coupled 
possibly  with  retirement,  grades  of  retirement,  rather  than  by  the 
process  of  selection  ? 

Gen.  McIntyre.  I  think  that  retirement  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  remedying  the  situation. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  has  been  mentioned  a  good  deal 

Gen.  McInttre  (interrupting).  The  difficulty  has  been  this:  That 
an  officer  hates  to  regard  retirement  as  an  appropriate  punishment 
for  anj^  shortcomings.  That  is  not  the  object  of  the  retirement  list, 
and  its  use  as  a  punishment  does  not  appeal  to  the  Army  generally. 
It  is  intended  as  a  reward  for  a  particular  service  faithfully  ren- 
dered rather  than  to  punish  men  who  are  neglectful  of  their  duties 
or  who  are  in  any  way  inefficient. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  can  see  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
process  of  elimination.  It  would  be  the  same  as  the  Nav\'  in  regard 
to  the  plucking  board.  As  the  elimination  exists,  the  number  in  the 
several  States  which  have  been  eliminated  increases,  with  the  result 
that  there  is  a  howl  in  Congress  of  injustice,  and  there  is  a  demand 
for  the  repeal  of  the  law. 

Senator  Sutherland.  We  will  have  that  under  the  process  of 
selection,  also. 

The  Chairman.  The  Navy  differed  in  this  respect,  that  the  law 
provided  that  a  certain  percentage  of  officers  must  be  plucked  every 
year.  It  went  along  pretty  nicely  until  it  eliminated  all  of  the  unfit 
officers  and  commenced  to  eliminate  fit  officers.  If  it  had  gone  on, 
tliere  would  not  have  been  any  Navy. 

Senator  Fletcheil  If  my  recollection  is  right,  we  have  scarcely 
had  a  man  who  has  agreed  that  three  months  is  sufficient  training. 

Gen.  McIntyre.  Well,  three  months,  even  by  those  who  advocate 
it,  is  accepted  as  the  minimum,  and  it  is  a  compromise  of  the  mili- 
tarv  point  of  view  with  the  point  of  view  of  those  people  who  fur- 
nish their  sons  at  the  age  of  19  to  the  Army.  It  is  really  the 
point 

Senator  Fletcher.  But  we  do  not  want  to  encourage  a  system  that 
would  not  accomplish  anv  material  or  beneficial  results.  If  that 
is  not  enough  to  accomplish  any  real  good,  it  seems  to  me  like  we 
ought  not  to  install  such  a  system. 

&en.  McInttre.  I  think  that  it  would  perform  excellent  service. 
I  think  that  three  months  would  be  of  great  advantage,  and  I  think 
that  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  would  be  that  with  the  trial,  the 
people  who  now  shy  at  the  system  will  be  among  the  first  to  ask  to 
have  it  increased.  At  present  it  is  a  militarj'^  proposition.  I  think 
that  it  will  become,  with  a  little  try-out,  a  public  proposition,  and 
we  will  have  that  extended  so  that  it  will  include  all  of  the  time  that 
is  necessary.  I  think  that  the  tendency  will  be  in  that  direction. 
I  think,  on  that  account,  that  three  months  is  not  a  bad  beginning. 

Of  coui*se,  in  those  three  months  we  can  do  wonders  for  the  aver- 
age young  man,  and  we  can  do  most  for  those  who  are  in  most  need 
of  the  proper  training. 

Senator  Fletcher.  But  they  would  have  to  be  confined  to  inten- 
sive military  training.  It  would  not  have  any  educational  features 
whatever,  would  it! 


• 
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(Jen.  McIntyre,  We  could  do  something,  but  very  little,  in  the 
educational  way.  It  would  be  essentially  an  intensive  military 
training. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  objectionable  to 
require  maneuvers  once  a  year,  so  as  to  keep  those  who  have  been 
trained  fit? 

Gen,  McInt\'re.  It  would  be  an  advantage  to  do  that,  but  our 
only  way  of  judging  what  the  people  would  want  is  by  considering 
the  experience  of  the  National  Guard  encampments  in  the  past,  it 
has  been  very  difficult,  in  the  greater  pait  of  the  United  States,  to 
get  young  men  to  go  willingly  for  two  or  three  weeks'  training. 
The  National  Guard  companies  frequently  fill  up  for  even  that  short 
time  with  college  students,  during  the  holidays,  and  it  has  always 
been  difficult,  and  unless  we  can  improve  it  and  popularize  it,  I  feel 
that  there  would  be  the  same  objection  to  it. 

It  would,  of  course,  from  a  military  and  national  point  of  view, 
be  a  great  thing. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Have  you  any  proposition  to  make,  or  have  you 
had  any  serious  discussions  as  to  how  the  National  Guard  may  be 
used  in  connection  with  this  system? 

Gen.  McIktyre.  The  general  tendency  is  to  wait  until  the  Na- 
tional Guard  had  some  proposition  looking  to  a  modification  of  the 
national-defense  act.  The  national-defense  act,  in  so  far  as  the  Na- 
tional Guard  was  concerned,  was  such  an  improvement  on  anything 
we  had  ever  had  that  it  did  not  seem  necessary  to  suggest  any 
change. 

The  Chairman.  You  see,  if  you  go  to  train  650,000  men  three 
months  each  year,  and  then  pass  them  back  into  civil  life,  and  un-^ 
attached  to  any  reserve  army,  and  thereby  necessitating,  on  the  out-* 
break  of  war,  the  organizing  of  these  men  into  new  imits,  you  have 
the  National  Guard,  and,  it  is  true,  under  the  national-detense  act, 
that  it  is  much  better  than  before,  but  I  am  wondering  if  we  can 
not  capitalize  the  popularity  of  the  Guard,  the  records  of  the  famous 
iBgiments,  and  the  affection  which  many  of  the  people  had  for  these 
units,  if  we  can  not  capitalize  them  and  make  proper  use  of  them, 
in  connection  with  your  system  of  universal  training,  in  the  creation 
of  a  citizen  trained  force  for  maneuvering  purposes,  so  you  will 
have  a  trained  citizen  army  ready  for  the  Department  of  War,  to 
be  called  into  actual  service. 

Gren.  McInttre.  The  theory  of  the  bill  was  that  these  men,  with 
their  training,  would,  in  increased  number,  attach  themselves  to 
the  National  Guard,  and  possibly  be  attracted — ^in  other  words,  to 
extend  their  military  training,  and  it  was  the  feeling  that  it  was 
abont  all  we  could  get. 

The  Chairman.  I  expect  that  the  National  Guard  bill  is  about 
ready.     We  ought  to  have  it  here  in  a  few  days. 

Senator  Sittherland.  The  point  has  been  raised  that  the  age 
should  be  21,  rather  than  19,  for  the  reason  that  if  we  were  to  mo- 
bilize an  army  at  any  time  we  would  hardly  go  down  to  19  at  first, 
bat  would  probably  begin  at  21,  and  these  men  would  then  be  im- 
mediately available  at  any  time. 

Gen.  McInttbb.  That,  again,  Senator,  was  the  compromise  with 
the  industries  and  civil  life  of  the  country.    It  was  felt  that  that  was 
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the  highest  age  at  which  we  could  get  these  men  without  disturbing 
the  industries.  If  you  take  21  or  higher,  you  must  begin  with  ex- 
emptions of  married  men  and  of  a  good  many  classes  which  we  do 
not  consider  at  19,  such  as  studying  for  the  ministry,  etc,  that  you 
exempted  under  your  draft  bill  for  the  war. 

Taking  them  at  19,  then  you  will  have  the  minimum  of  exemptions, 
and,  of  course,  the  man  has  completed  his  nineteenth  year  almost 
as  soon  as  he  has  completed  his  training  and  he  is  approaching  21, 
6i  course. 

Senator  Sutherlai^d.  And  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years 
^ou  have  a  batch  of  men  21  years  and  over  who  have  had  this  train- 
ing? 

Gen.  McIntyrb.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  subsequently,  after  that,  a  larger  number 
would  be  added? 

Gen.  McInttre.  Yes;  and  taking  them  over  21,  that  was  the  diffi- 
cul^. 

Tne  Chairman.  There  was  less  disturbance  to  the  industrial 

Gen.  McInttss.  There  was  less  disturbance  at  19  than  at  any  other 
age,  unless  we  went  lower,  and  then  we  would  lose  all 

The  Chairman.  There  would  be  more  objection  at  the  age  of  18 
than  there  would  be  at  19.  We  found  when  we  were  passing  the 
other  act  that  they  were  too  young  to  fit  into  the  Army  oef  ore  that. 

Gen.  McInttrb.  These  young  men  will  be  given  very  largely  what 
you  give  for  the  first  three  months  to  a  cadet  who  goes  to  West  Point. 
In  order  to  make  it  of  the  best  possible  service  it  has  got  to  be  fully  up 
to  the  standard  of  military  schools  and  colleges.  They  have  to  oe 
treated  properly  and  must  be  ^ven  careful  consideration,  and  then 
three  months  ought  to  show  a  decided  improvement. 

The  Chairman,  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  General. 

Gen.  McInttke.  I  thank  you  very  much,  Senator. 

(Thereupon,  at  4.40  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  luitil 
the  following  day,  October  23, 1919,  at  2.15  o'clock  p.  m.) 
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THXmSDAT,  OCTOBEB  S3,  1818. 

Subcommhteb  on  Military  Affaibs, 

United  States  Senate, 

Wdskington^  U.  G. 

The  subcommitee  met  pursuant  to  call  at  2.15. o'clock  p.  m.,  in  the 
committee  room,  Capitol,  Senator  James  W.  Wadsworth.  jr.,  pre- 
siaing. 

Present:  Senators  Wadsworth  (chairman),  New,  Sutherland, 
Chamberlain,  and  Fletcher. 

Present  also :  Brig.  Gen.  Kichard  C.  Marshall,  jr. 

SEATEMENT  OF  BBIO.  OEN.  filCHABD  C.  HAESHALL,  TB.,  CHIEF 
OF  CONSTBXrCTION  J)IVISIOir,  UNITED  STATES  AEMT. 

The  Chairman.  General,  please  tell  the  committee  of  your  assign- 
ments during  the  war. 

GreiL  Mabshall.  When  war  was  declared  I  was  serving  a  detail 
in  the  Quartermaster  Corps  in  the  Construction  and  Repair  Division 
of  the  Quartermaster  General's  office,  being  assistant  to  the  officer 
in  charge.  I  continued  with  that  division  when  it  was  separated 
from  the  Quartermaster  General's  office,  and  have  been  continuously 
with  it.    My  regular  commission  is  in  the  Coast  Artillery. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  have  you  express  your  opinion 
about  any  of  the  pieces  of  legislation  that  are  pending  before  us, 
and  especially  about  its  effect  upon  the  Construction  Division,  if  you 
want  to  discuss  that  first. 

Gen.  Marshall.  There  are  several  bills  before  both  the  House  and 
Senate  which  contemplate  different  control  of  construction  work  for 
the  Army,  one  bill  contemplating  that  it  be  placed  under  the  Engi- 
neer Corps,  and  another  contemplating  that  it  be  returned  to  th^ 
Qnartermaster  Corps.  Since  this  indicates  the  contention  in  the 
War  Department  iteelf  over  the  subject  of  construction,  I  have  pre- 
pared some  notes  on  it,  from  which  I  should  like  to  read  and  remark 
upon  as  I  go  along,  if  there  is  no  objection. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  right.    Proceed  as  you  wish. 

Gen.  Marshall.  In  order  that  anyone  may  intelligently  consider 
the  Construction  Division  of  the  Army,  it  is  necessary  to  know  its 
antecedents,  the  work  it  actually  does,  the  work  the  existing  laws 
place  upon  it,  and  the  work  the  coming  laws  will  place  upon  it. 

Prior  to  the  World  War  the  operation  of  utilities  at  the  several 
posts,  arsenals,  and  factories  under  the  War  Department,  and  the 
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construction  work  at  these  several  places  was  done  by  each  depart- 
ment concerned.  The  Ordnance  Department  constructed  its  arsenals 
and  operated  the  utilities  thereat.  Similarly,  the  Signal  Corps  for 
its  work;  the  Quartermaster  Corps  did  this  work  for  itself,  for  the 
Surgeon  General's  office,  and  for  the  line  of  the  Army,  which  in- 
cludes the  Engineer  Corps.  The  only  notable  exception  to  this  being 
the  construction  of  Washington  Barracks,  which  was  made  a  special 
exception. 

Until  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War,  generally  speaking,  the 
operation  of  the  utilities  and  the  construction  work  was  of  minor 
importance;  there  were  relatively  few  posts  as  big  as  a  regimental 
post  constructecj,  and  they  were  constructed  at  such  intervals  as  to 
make  the  work  in  any  one  year  fairlv  limited;  the  average  for  the 
Quartermaster  Corps  for  10  years  being  $9,500,000;  the  average 
for  all  departments  of  the  Government  for  the  same  10  years  being 
appromixately  $12,000,000.  This  covei-s  the  cost  of  operation  of 
public-service  utilities,  maintenance,  repair,  and  new  construction. 

I  have  used  the  expression  "  operation  of  utilities."  In  order  that 
there  may  be  no  doubt  about  its  definition,  I  will  state  that  it  means, 
the  operation  of  an  electric  power  plant,  distributing  sj^stem,  sub- 
stations, or  whatever  is  necessary  to  supply  electricity  for  light, 
power,  or  other  purposes  at  any  military  post,  station,  camp,  canton- 
ment, arsenal,  factory,  hospital,  or  other  military  possession.  Sim- 
ilarly, operation  of  a  water  pumping  plant,  filter  plant,  purification 
plant,  water-distributing  system,  or  whatever  else  is  necessary  for 
the  supply  of  pure  water  to  the  Army's  possession  wherever  it  might 
be.  Operation  of  sewer  systems,  including  sewage-disposal  plants 
and  the  disposition  of  the  effluent  in  an  innocuous  manner  into  pub- 
lic waters.  Fire  prevention  and  protection,  including  fire  com- 
panies, vehicular  fire  apparatus,  ordinary  hand  fire  apparatus, 
sprinkler  systems,  alarm  systems,  or  whatever  else  may  be  necessary 
for  proper  fire  protection.  Upkeep  and  repair  of  roads  of  every 
character  from  concrete  to  dirt  at  all  Army  posts,  stations,  etc.  Up- 
keep and  repair  of  all  building,  including  the  plumbing  and  all 
fixtures  within  the  buildings.  Disposition  of  all  surplus  drainage 
and  incident  sanitation;  operation  of  an  ice-making  plant,  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  ice,  the  operation  of  a  refrigeration  plant  for  the 
beef  and  all  perishable  foodstuffs;  operation  of  central  heating 
plants  for  heating  in  every  case  the  entire  hospital  areas,  and  in 
many  cases  entire  establishments,  including  providing  of  hot  water 
from  the  centrally  operated  plant. 

The  foregoing  is  what  is  meant  by  the  operation  of  utilities  and 
compares  favorably  in  scope  and  extent  to  the  most  modern  city 
management  that  has  been  inaugurated  in  this  country. 

This  work  requires,  for  those  projects  which  must  be  retained  for 
a  minimum  army,  a  trained  personnel  of  some  10,000  enlisted  men 
and  civilians  who  are  now  charged  with  the  operation  of  utilities  at 
approximately  500  projects  scattered  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  operation  of  these  utilities  is  a  matter  of  prime  importance  and 
the  extent  of  this  work  is  comparable  with  that  which  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  department  of  public  works  in  some  five  cities. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  War  Department  found  itself  op- 
erating, so  far  as  operation  of  utilities  and  construction  are  con- 
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oemed,  as  it  had  before  the  war,  to  wit :  The  several  departments 
doin^  their  own  work.  This  soon  led  to  the  different  parts  of  the 
War  Department  competing  with  one  another,  whicli  in  turn  led 
to  a  consolidation  of  all  of  this  work  under  one  bureau  of  the  War 
^  Department,  namely,  the  Construction  Division  of  the  Army.  It 
^  took,  perhaps,  a  year  before  this  became  effective  in  all  of  its  details 
as  a  ^reat  many  departments  had  contracts  outstanding  which  it 
seemed  wise  not  to  disturb. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  major  project  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public  was  the  construction  of  the  necessary  places  to  mobilize  and 
train  our  new  armies.  This  led,  in  May,  1917,  to  the  separation,  in 
part,  of  the  Construction  and  Repair  Division  of  the  Quartermaster 
General's  office  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Quartermaster  General. 
except  in  certain  particulars.  The  operation  of  utilities  was  not 
separated  from  the  Quartermaster  General's  office  in  May,  1917,  at 
the  time  the  construction  was  separated.  The  independent  set  up  for 
construction  was  made  because  it  was  manifest  that  work  of  such 
magnitude  and  importance  to  the  Nation  could  not  be  done  unless 
the  officer  in  charge  of  the  same  had  direct  access  to  the  final  author- 
ity in  the  War  Department.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  lesson  that  the 
war  has  taught  us  is  fast,  being  lost  sight  of,  that  is,  the  experienc4^ 
of  the  past  war  has  left  us  with  the  lesson  that  a  distinct  field  of  op- 
eration  iri  the  War  Department  must  be  under  the  control  of  distinct- 
organizations.  The  war  developed  distinct  classifications  of  activities 
not  theretofore  provided  for  in  the  Army  organization.  Before  be- 
in^  called  upon  to  exercise  its  distinct  function  in  the  past  war, 
instances  might  be  cited  in  which  certain  activities  or  branches  of 
the  service  were  included  under  the  jurisdiction  and  authority  of  a 
corps  or  bureau  merely  because  there  was  some  apparent  relation  to 
that  corps  or  bureau. 

Before  the  war.  Military  Aeronautics  was  placed  under  the  Signal 
Corps  probably  upon  the  theory  that  it  had  something  to  do  with 
observation  and  communications.  Actual  operation  demonstrated 
the  necessity  for  placing  this  distinct  class  of  work  under  a  distinct 
department.  Later  developments  required  the  separation  again  of 
the  two  distinct  branches  of  the  Aircraft  Production  and  Military 
Aeronautics  because  they  did  distinctly  different  types  of  work. 
When  it  became  necessary  to  house  the  new  army,  the  Construction 
Division  was  separated  from  the  Quartermaster  Corps  and  given 
a  separate  entity  because  of  the  distinct  nature  of  its  work.  Another 
instance  of  this  character  was  the  separation  of  the  Chemical  War- 
fare Service  from  the  Ordnance.  There  had  been  other  similar  in- 
fstances,  but  the  main  thought  associated  with  these  divisions  of  the 
work  is  that  when  put  to  a  supreme  test  of  emergency,  former 
theories  of  organization  were  not  effective.  Practice  and  experience 
hare  developed  the  various  units  or  organizations  that  we  now  find 
in  the  War  Department. 

Although  construction  was  separated  from  the  Quartermaster 
General  in  May,  1917,  and  the  operation  of  utilities  was  not,  it  soon 
became  evident  that  the  relation  between  construction  and  operation 
was  so  close  that  they  were  in  fact  interdependent,  and  in  October, 
1917,  the  operation  of  the  utilities  was  placed  under  the  Construction 
Division. 
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It  was  not  until  the  Construction  Division  emerged  from  under 
the  wing  of  the  Quartermaster  General's  office  that  proper  develop- 
ment of  the  utilities  operation  was  formed.  Then,  the  local  utilities 
officers  were  disassociated  from  the  camp  quartermasters  and  made 
directly  responsible  to  the  military  commander  of  the  reservation  ^ 
and  to  the  division  now  called  the  Construction  Division,  to  super-  ^ 
vise  the  work  and  provide  the  funds  required  therefor. 

At  various  times  it  has  been  proposed  to  place  all  construction 
work  for  the  War  Department  under  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and 
thus  eliminate  the  Construction  Division  as  a  staff  unit.  This  prin- 
ciple has  been  conceived  upon  the  theory  that  construction  work  for 
the  Anny  consists  merely  of  engineering  problems  and  therefore 
should  be  controlled  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  upon  the  theory 
that  the  volume  of  work  was  not  sufficient  to  warrant  the  overhead 
incident  to  a  separate  staff  unit.  The  Engineer  Corps  has  never 
in  the  history  of  this  country,  nor  of  the  Army,  had  to  do  with 
construction  work  for  the  Army  nor  with  the  construction  or  oper- 
ation of  its  utilities.  The  Corps  of  .Engineers  has  a  very  distinct 
function  in  immediate  association  with  the  field  forces  of  an  army 
and  is  distinctly  military  in  its  character — ^I  repeat,  and  is  distinctly 
military  in  its  character.  The  work  of  the  Engineer  Corps  calls  for 
a  skilled  military  engineer  trained  along  military  lines,  directing 
the  work  of  military  organizations  under  military  conditions.  It  is 
a  character  of  work  frequently  performed  under  fire,  requiring  all 
of  the  military  discipline  of  the  Army  for  its  operation,  and  a  work 
for  which  civilians  are  totally  unfitted  until  that  military  discipline 
is  attained.  On  the  other  hand,  one  trained  to  direct  work  under 
a  strict  military  discipline  would  meet  embarrassment  in  an  effort 
to  adapt  himself  to  the  direction  of  concurrent  work  of  a  similar 
nature  under  commercial  rules.    The  frame  of  mind  is  different. 

The  public  mind  turns  to  the  Engineer  Corps  as  constructors  of 
the  Army,  because  they  do  river  and  harbor  work.  The  character 
of  work  that  they  do  is  very  spjecial,  has  little  or  no  commercial  com- 
petition  in  connection  therewith,  and  is  usually  done,  perhaps  of 
necessity,  but  still  done  in  a  costly  maimer.  No  longer  ago  than 
last  Wednesday  night  the  Chief  of  Engineers  stated  in  an  open 
meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  in  effect,  that 
this  work  on  rivers  and  harbors  was  so  special  that  it  would  take 
the  civil  engineers  as  long  to  become  accustomed  to  it  as  it  would 
he,  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  become  accustomed  to  their  work,  so 
that  interchange  between  civil  life  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  in 
his  judgment,  would  not  be  practicable.  Thus  the  officers  of  the 
Engineer  Corps,  men  of  the  highest  standing,  do  not  get  either  in 
their  military  training  or  in  their  river  and  harbor  work  a  com- 
mercial conception  of  either  engineering  or  construction,  nor  is  it 
necessary  that  they  should  in  order  to  perform  their  normal  military 
work.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  substantiate  this  with 
facts.  I  believe  it  to  be  so  nearly  common  knowledge  in  the  engi-  A 
neering  world  as  to  need  no  elaboration.  However,  if  this  commit-  ' 
tee  doubts  this  statement  of  fact,  I  urge  upon  them  to  call  as  wit- 
nesses before  it  the  representatives  of  the  Ainerican  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers,  or  of  the  higher  engineering  body,  Engineering  Council, 
or  representatives  of  the  Greneral  Contractors'  Association. 
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In  the  ordinary  everyday  military  life,  the  work  of  the  Construc- 
tion Division  is  more  intimately  associated  with  that  of  the  Quarter- 
master Corps  than  with  the  Engineer  Corps.  Before  the  war,  we 
were  accustomed  to  look  upon  the  Quartermaster  Corps  as  perhaps 
the  largest  staff  department  of  the  Army.  It  is  my  belief,  and  I 
A  believe  this  will  be  substantiated  by  more  than  75  per  cent  of  the 
^  officers  of  the  Army,  that  the  Quartermaster  Corps  came  more  nearly 
to  giving  the  Government  a  dollar's  worth  for  every  dollar  expended 
than  any  other  bureau  of  the  War  Department.  Expressing  this  in 
another  way,  the  officers  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  came  more 
nearly  conducting  their  business  in  a  commercial  way  than  did  any 
other  branch  of  the  War  Department.  At  military  posts,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  Quartermaster  Corps  to  supplv  the  soldier  with  all  of 
his  necessities  of  life,  such  as  clothing,  lood,  equipment,  etc.,  and  in 
that  he  does  do  it,  his  line  comes  nearer  rubbing  elbows  with  that  of 
the  utilities  officers  than  anything  that  the  Engineer  officer  has  to  do. 
Generally  speaking,  Engineer  officers  are  with  the  Military  Establish- 
ment in  a  military  capacity,  or  with  troops  for  the  construction  of 
such  military  features  as  is  necessary  in  the  training  of  troopjs. 

In  the  event  of  any  ipaneuver,  it  is  necessary  that  the  military 
organizations  move  away  from  the  place  and  go  into  the  theater  of 
operations.  There  should  not  be  leit  behind  a  new  organization  to 
care  for  the  large  properties  that  the  Government  has,  but  there 
should  be  an  organization  remaining  that  will  know  local  conditions 
and  affairs  and  thus  preserve  the  interests  of  the  Government.  The 
Engineers  will  have  to  remain  behind  in  no  event.  The  Quarter- 
master will  have  to  do  it  to  a  certain  extent.  The  utilities  officers 
will  have  to  do  it  in  its  entirety.  Therefore  if  utilities  and  construc- 
tion were  to  lose  its  entity  and  be  under  any  bureau  of  the  War  De- 
partment, it  would  be  distinctly  in  the  interest  of  the  Government 
for  it  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  as  the  Govern- 
ment would,  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  come  more  nearly  getting 
a  dollar's  worth  for  a  dollar. 

At  the  outbreak  of  this  war,  every  department  of  the  Regular 
Army  was  wholly  inade(][uate  in  numbers  to  meet  the  emergency. 
More  officers  were  immediately  needed  for  the  military  functions  of 
the  Engineer  Corps  than  its  existing  personnel.  Not  a  single  Regu- 
lar Engineer  officer  was  available  to  the  Construction  Division.  In 
another  great  war  the  same  thing  would  inevitably  happen  again. 
Every  Regular  Engineer  officer  who  was  familiar  with  the  training 
or  the  routine  work  of  Engineer  troops  would  again  be  more  urgently 
needed  in  the  theater  of  operations  than  on  construction  in  the  in- 
terior, and  an  impromptu  organization  would  again  have  to  be  or- 
ganized to  assume  the  latter.  If  it  be  suggested  that  a  constniction 
branch  of  the  Engineer  C6rps  be  developed,  containing  only  officers 
who  are  not  trained  for  service  with  troops  but  only  trained  for  con- 
struction, the  very  suggestion  illustrates  the  entire  difference  between 
the  two  performances  and  the  difficultv  of  trying  to  combine  their 
diverse  methods  under  the  same  head.  The  civilian  construction 
work  of  the  Army  as  performed  by  the  Construction  Division  is  a 
distinctly  different  tjrpe  of  construction  work  from  that  to  be  per- 
formed with  troops  in  the  field.  This  class  of  work  requires  for  its 
competent  execution  that  machinery  which  is  engaged  on  construe- 
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tion  work  at  all  times  in  commercial  practice  and  which  must  attain 
a  high  degree  of  eiEciency  in  order  to  maintain  its  existence.  This 
work  was  never  thus  performed  within  the  theater  of  military  opera- 
tions and  the  entire  construction  machinery  of  the  country  is  avail- 
able for  its  performance.  To  obtain  the  best  results  from  the  latter 
agency  it  is  necessary  that  when  called  on  to  aid  the  Government,  its  ^ 
work  be  directed  along  the  lines  to  which  it  is  accustomed  by  an 
agency  accustomed  to  directing  such  work. 

The  Construction  Division  was  organized  during  the  stress  of  war 
with  the  assistance  of  men  of  large  experience  along  lines  specially 
qualifying  them  for  the  duties  which  they  were  required  to  perform. 
This  organization  was  conceived  and  built  up  by  these  men.  It  is 
made  up  of  not  only  the  men  at  the  top,  but  the  rank  and  file  of 
engineers,  designers,  construction  men,  utility  managers,  auditors, 
accountants,  clerks,  stenographers,  and  all  those  necessary  to  per- 
form every  part  of  the  work.  By  an  organization  is  meant  the  re- 
sults of  the  welding  of  all  these  units  into  a  human  machine  working 
to  a  common  end  and  with  the  teamwork  necessary  to  follow  the 
twistings  and  turnings  necessary  to  progress.  It  is  the  impress  of 
these  top  men  and  the  many  under  them  that  gives  the  Construction 
Division  its  value,  and  that  should  be  retained  as  one  of  the  valuable 
assets  of  Ihe  experience  of  the  war.  To  lose  this  asset  to  the  Army 
through  the  submersion  of  the  Construction  Division  in  any  other 
corps  or  bureau  because  of  the  theory  that  all  engineering  and  con- 
struction problems  should  be  handled  by  Army  Engineers  would 
prove  an  unpardonable  act  of  shortsightedness. 

Upon  principle  the  War  Department  should  recognize  that  if  its 
construction  work  in  time  of  war  could  be  done  by  civilian  agencies 
it  could  be  done  by  those  same  agencies  in  time  of  peace.  By  follow- 
ing this  practice  the  antagonism,  misunderstandings,  and  general 
jarring  and  discord  which  were  in  evidence  in  the  Arm}'  during 
part  of  tins  war  would  be  avoided.  Also,  with  the  work  handled 
by  an  organization  experienced  in  civilian  construction  work  and 
business  methods,  the  best  contractors,  engineers,  and  constructors 
will  be  willing  to  undertake  the  Government  construction  work  to 
a  far  greater  extent  than  has  been  the  condition  in  the  past. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  Navy  Department  nas  organized 
along  efficient  lines.  A  study  of  its  organization  in  comparison  to 
that  of  the  War  Department  shows  a  distribution  of  functions  which 
supports  the  proposition  that  civilian  construction  should  be  under 
a  distinct  bureau.  The  Navy  Department  has  a  Bureau  of  Con- 
struction and  Repair,  which  does  its  shipbuilding.  It  has  a  Bureau 
of  Steam  Engineering,  which  has  charge  of  the  motive-power  con- 
struction. Its  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  designs,  maintains^  and 
executes  all  land  construction,  operation,  and  repairs,  such  as  build- 
ings and  dry  docks,  etc.,  at  navy  yards,  naval  bases,  etc.  Thus  it  will 
be  seen  that  it  has  its  technical  military  construction  organizations 
in  its  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair  and  its  Bureau  of  Steam  A 
Engineering,  and  it  has  its  commercial  building  and  operating  ^ 
organization  in  its  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  to  which  the  Con- 
struction Division  may  be  likened. 

It  might  be  well  to  briefly  outline  the  work  of  the  Construction 
Division  so  far  as  construction  is  concerned  during  the  war.  The 
authorized  construction  work  totaled  more  than  $1,000,000,000.     It 
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is  oommonly  supposed  that  the  construction  work  for  the  Army  was 
the  camps  and  cantonments.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  point  of  cost 
this  comprised  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  authorized  construction 
work  during  the  war.  More  than  50  per  cent  of  the  construction 
work  was  in  the  nature  of  shops,  factories,  storage,  and  terminal 

•  facilities,  which  are  very  different  from  the  usual  conception  of  a 
layman  of  storage  of  property.  For  example,  one  such  storage 
project  has  over  50  miles  of  railroad.  The  work  of  the  Construction 
Division  in  magnitude,  speed  of  accomplishment,  number  of  work- 
men employed,  and  materials  involved  dwarfs  any  other  construc- 
tion or  engmeering  project  the  world  has  ever  known.  At  547  sites 
scattered  n-om  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  581  separate  operations 
employing  over  400,000  men  were  simultaneously  under  way.  The 
Panama  Canal,  which  required  10  years  to  construct,  cost  approxi- 
mately $375,000,000,  whereas  the  work  of  the  Construction  Division 
for  one  vear  and  a  half  exceeded  three  times  this  amount.  Other  than 
loans  to  the  nations  associated  with  us  and  pay  of  the  Army,  the 
war  cost  the  Government  $12,000,000,000.  The  Construction  Division 
had  the  responsibility  of  about  10  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
war  in  a  commercial  way.  This  accomplishment  is  the  more  won- 
derful "and  amazing  when  it  is  considered  that  executives  and  thous- 
ands of  workmen  who  might  ordinarily  be  used  w^te  diverted  to  the 
armies  of  the  world  pr  industries  necessary  for  their  operation. 
While  the  work  was  being  done  there  was  a  shortage  of  material  and 
congestion  of  transportation  facilities  unequaled  in  the  world's  his- 
tory. Notwithstanding  these  obstacles,  this  monumental  task  was 
accomplished  not  only  economically  but  with  such  dispatch  as  to 
meet  all  requirements  for  construction  for  the  Army  program  of  the 
United  States. 

As  an  example  of  the  work  done  other  than  that  of  the  camps  and 
cantonments,  there  were  constructed  seven  ammunition  storage  depots ; 
nine  plants  for  assembling  ammunition.  These  include  shell-loading 
plants  for  fixed  anmiunition,  bag-filling  plants  for  loose  ammunition, 
two  cartridge  factories,  one  plant  for  loading  aerial  bombs,  and  one 
for  manufacturing  incendiaiy  bullets.  Twenty  chemical  manufactur- 
ing plants,  with  their  buildings,  facilities,  and  equipment  for  the 
manufacture  of  T.  N.  T.,  picric  acid,  tetrjrl,  toluol,  sulphuric  acid, 
phosphorus,  mustard  gas,  tear  gas,  sodium  cyanide,  and  liquid 
nitrogen.  The  various  factories  or  factory  additions  for  the  manu- 
facture of  Liberty  motors,  tank  tractors,  automatic  pistols,  etc.,  and 
laboratories  and  experimental  stations. 

The  warehouse  area  of  the  terminals  approximate  698  acres  of 
storage  space.  These  storehouses  vary  from  one-story  brick,  tile,  or 
concrete  ouildings  to  nine-story  concrete  buildings.  Adjacent  to 
the  terminals,  piers,  and  docks  are  equivalent  to  7^  miles  of  wharves 
for  loading  ships.  These  examples  have  been  taken  to  show  the  di- 
versified character  of  the  work  done. 

On  the  last  page  of  the  tabulation  I  have  placed  before  members 
of  the  committee  is  given,  in  round  figures,  tne  diflferent  parts  that 
were  separable  from  the  construction  work,  such  as  the  maximum 
number  of  men  employed  at  one  time,  427,000 ;  total  hospital  capacity 
provided,  186,500;  number  of  sewer  tanks,  150;  total  holding  capacity, 
20,000,000  gallons,  and  so  on. 
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The  Chairman.  Would  you  like  that  table  put  in  the  record? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  it  here  as  a  part  of  this  to  go 
in  the  record,  but  I  thought  for  the  committee  to  glance  at  it  wouy 
give  them  some  conception  now.  For  example,  the  question  ox 
power  plants,  60  power  plants  and  200  substations  with  a  capacity 
of  20,000  kilowatts  and  150,000  kilowatts,  respectively,  which  will 
illustrate  the  size  of  things. 

In  order  that  the  committee  may  have  a  record  before  it  in  round 
numbers  the  following  might  be  stated : 

Number  of  employees  used 427,000 

Total  number  of  buildings  erected  for  shelter  of  troops 54, 800 

Total  hospital  capacity  provided 186, 500 

Docks  (linear  feet) 39,000 

Lighters 142 

Derrick  barges 61 

Standard  gauge  railroads  (miles) ©87 

Storage  and  depot  warehouses  (acres) 898 

Remount  capacity,  animals 217,  (XK) 

Water  systems: 

Number  of  systems 275 

Water  mains   (miles) 80O 

Pump  capacity  per  day  (gallons) 650,000,000 

Number  of  water-iilter  plants 68 

Filter  capacity  in  gallons  per  day 40, 000, 000 

Clear-water  storage   (gallons) 67,  (X)0,0(K) 

Raw-water  storage  (gallons) 8,000,000,000 

Sewer  systems: 

Se\tra£re  tanks                          .  150 

Total  holding  capadty"TgaUons)II~IIIIII-IIIIIIIIIIIIIII  20, 000. 000 

Incinerator  and  water-disposal  plants 50 

Sewers   (miles) 1,000 

Refrigeration : 

Number  of  i^lants 67 

Ice-making  capacity    (tons) 517 

Storage  capacity  (tons) 17,755 

Bakeries:  Daily   capacity    (pounds) 2,000,000 

Power  plants: 

Number  of  central  stations 60 

Number  of  substations 200 

Central-station  capacity   (kilowatts) 20,000 

Substation  capacity   (kilowatts) 150,000 

Transmission  lines  (miles) 500 

Distribution  lines  (miles) 3,000 

Roads: 

New  roads  constructed  (miles) 1,081 

Lumber  used  (board  feet) ^-  2,647,000,000 

Cement  used  (barrels) 6,200,000 

The  foregoing  gives  some  conception  of  the  construction  work 
performed  during  the  war.  Each  and  all  of  these  projects  had 
utilities,  which  the  construction  division  operated.  The  value  of 
property  in  existence  to-day  at  which  utilities  are  being  operated  is 
approximately  $800,000,000,  and  during  the  war  comprised  no  less 
than  458  separate  projects,  not  including  all  of  the  Regular  Army 

fosts.  I  have  previously  described  what  this  utility  operation  means, 
might  well  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  that  there  has 
not  been  a  single  case  of  water-borne  disease  traceable  to  water. 
The  construction  division  was  responsible  for  the  installation  of  the 
water  systems  and  also  for  their  operation,  which  served  a  popula- 
tion of  more  than  6,000,000  people.    Similarly  there  has  not  been  an 
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epidemic  nor  disease  due  to  insanitation.  The  fire  loss  at  these  camps 
and  cantonments  were  46  cents  per  capita  per  year.  For  the  entire 
country  the  reports  show  the  loss  to  have  been  $2.10,  this  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  it  was  freely  predicted  that  these  wooden  cities  pre- 
sented a  potentiality  of  fire  risk,  not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of 
A  money  value  but  the  loss  of  human  life,  especially  m  the  hospitals, 
^  in  which  there  has  been  no  loss  of  life  due  to  fire,  due  to  the  work 
of  the  construction  division.  The  question  of  sewage  disposal  of 
municipalities  of  the  size  of  our  camps  and  cantonments,  some  ar- 
senals, and  factories  of  the  character  we  have  constructed  is  always 
one  of  great  concern  to  the  communities  in  which  they  are  located, 
it  is  often  the  cause  of  injury  to  individuals  and  expensive  litigation 
from  others  whose  riparian  rightamust  be  respected.  In  all  of  these 
projects  the  disposal  of  wastes  has  been  handled  in  such  a  manner 
to  date  there  has  not  been  a  single  suit  brought  against  the  Gov- 
ernment for  improper  sewage  disposal. 

Turning  now  to  the  future  there  are  a  number  of  collateral,  con- 
firming reasons  for  construction  work  for  the  Army  and  the  opera- 
tion oi  utilities  to  be  done  by  a  separate  staff  corps,  but  the  f  imda- 
mental  one  is  the  amount  of  money  to  be  expended  and  the  conse- 
qnent  economy  that  may  be  effected — ^in  short,  the  size  of  the  job. 
.  Before  showing  what  the  size  of  this  job  is  it  can  be  definitely  as- 
serted that  it  is  of  such  a  size  that  no  commercial  concern  would  give 
a  second  thought  to  its  being  handled  by  other  than  a  separate  or- 
ganization, having  direct  access  to  its  board  of  directors  or  general 
manager.  Indeed,  I  am  personally  cognizant  of  commercisd  firms 
who  are  doing  this  with  a  construction  program  no  greater  than  20 
per  cent  of  that  confronting  the  War  Department,  aijd  are  willing 
to  pay  the  head  of  such  organization  $25,000  a  year.  This  is  not  said 
with  the  view  of  raising  the  pay  of  any  Army  officer.  Before  going 
into  appropriations  made  prior  to  the  war  and  showing  per  capita 
cost  I  will  give  a  synopsis  of  expenditures  which  will  confront  the 
War  Department  for  construction  and  operation  of  utilities. 

For  purposes  of  determining  what  housing  confronts  the  War  De- 
partment tike  following  shows  what  will  be  necessary  under  the  na- 
tional defense  act.  Also  the  several  bills  before  Congress  have  been 
examined  and  those  which  apparently  provide  the  greatest  personnel 
and  the  least  personnel  are  for  the  purposes  of  this  discussion  called 
the  War  Department  bill  (S.  2715)  and  the  Dent  bill  (H.  R.  8870). 
The  housing  necessary  under  each  is  stated. 

The  War  Department  bill  provides  for  28,382  commissioned  offi- 
cers and  509,914  enlisted  men,  of  whom  approximately  5,800  are  non- 
commissioned officers  entitled  to  separate  quarters.  The  Dent  bill 
provides  for  18,400  commissioned  officers  and  294,000  enlisted  men, 
of  whom  approximately  3,350  are  noncommissioned  officers  entitled 
to  separate  quarters.  There  is  also  shown  the  ^cost  under  the  na- 
tional defense  act  which  provides  on  a  peace  basis  for  11,876  officers 
and  221,045  men,  of  whom  approximately  2,520  are  noncommissioned 
officers  entitled  to  separate  quarters. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  in  the  United  States  and  its  posses- 
sions permanent  quarters  for  4,389  officers,  1,739  noncommissioned 
officers,  and  118,574  enlisted  men.    Assuming  that  16  per  cent  of  the 
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officers  will  be  on  detached  duty  and  on  a  commutation  basis,  and  also 
that  75  per  cent  of  all  of  the  existing  quarters,  regardless  of  their 
location,  will  be  available  for  permanent  housing,  additional  quar- 
ters must  be  provided  for  the  following  permanent  personnel: 


Harried  officers 

Bachelor  officers 

Married  noncoiximissianed  offloers., 
Bachelor  nonoommissianed  officers 
Kniisted  men 

Total 


War  De- 
partment 
bUl. 

DentbiU. 

14,583 

6,260 

8,147 

1,349 

415,184 

8,923 

3,825 

1,432 

614 

201,720 

440,513 

216,514 

National 

tiflfwuie 

act. 


5,492 

2,341 

851 


i 


129,506 
138,614 


This  is  exclusive  of  the  student  Army  under  universal  military 
training. 

Two  plans  are  considered:  One  proposes  to  remodel  the  tempo- 
rary structures  built  during  the  war  emergency  so  that  they  will 
house  this  personnel,  and  the  other  contemplates  new  and  permanent 
buildings. 

In  order  to  make  the  temporary  buildings  livable,  it  will  bo 
necessary  to  paint  and  repair  them,  seal  and  line  the  walls  of  tho  ' 
barracks,  ada  two-story  porches,  replace  tar  paper  roofing  with 
permanent  covering,  put  in  new  floors  and  foundation  posts  where 
nece&sary,  and  replace  the  sliding  sash  with  himg  sash,  and  also  to 
provide  walks  and  make  improvements  to  the  roads,  surface  drain- 
age, and  grounds. 

The  enlisteii  men's  barracks  will  be  heated  as  at  present  with 
stoves,  and  the  men  will  use  the  existing  lavatory  facilities  which 
are  located  in  adjacent  buildings. 

Each  bachelor  officer  will  be  provided  with  two  rooms  and  a 
bath  and  eat  in  a  common  club  and  mess  building  apart  from  his 
sleeping  quarters. 

Married  officers  will  be  housed  in  barracks  which  will  be  con- 
verted into  2-family  houses.  These  houses  will  have  steam  heat, 
toilet  facilities,  and  be  finished  inside  and  out  similar  to  the  bar- 
racks for  enlisted  men.  It  will  cost  to  convert  a  66-man  barracks, 
which  was  originally  built  for  about  $5,000,  into  a  2-family  housa 
the  sum  of  $9,650.  A  150-man  barracks,  which  originally  cost  about 
$14,000,  can  be  converted  into  a  4-family  house  for  $28,000  ad- 
ditional. 

Senator  New.  Give  me  the  original  cost  of  that  again,  will  you? 

Gen.  Marshalx..  Fourteen  thousand. 

Senator  New.  That  is  the  original  cost? 

Gen.  Marshall.  A  160-man  barrack,  remodeling  that  for  a  4-family 
house  would  cost  $28,000. 

Senator  New.  Which  would  be  twice  what  the  original  cost  was? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes;  you  would  get  a  4-family  officer  house  out   ^ 

of  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  involve^  putting  in  bathrooms,  modem 
plumbing,  ceiling  inside,  new  roofs,  new  floors  where  worn  out,  and 
concrete  posts  underneath? 
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Gen.  Marshalii.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  New.  I  just  wanted  to  be  sure  I  had  that  figure  right. 

Gen.  Marshall.  The  saving  effected  by  remodeling  the  existing 
boildings  is  only  about  25  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  As  compared  with  what? 

Gen.  AtIarshall.  With  its  original  cost. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  put  up  a  new  4-family  building  for 
$21,000? 

Gen.  Marshall.  For  $28,000  plus  $3,500  would  be  $31,500,  of  that 
same  type  of  construction.  You  would  only  save  about  25  per  cent 
of  the  original  cost  of  the  building.  That  is  all  saved  in  the  remodel- 
ing to  convert  it  into  officers'  quarters. 

In  addition  to  the  conversion  of  temporary  barracks  to  perma- 
nent quarters,  certain  other  buildings  such  as  laundries,  warehouses, 
refrigerator  plants,  etc.,  must  be  made  suitable  for  permanent  use. 
The  hospitals  will  be  reduced  in  bed  capacity  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  peace-time  personnel  and  the  space  thus  made  avail- 
able will  be  used  to  house  officers  and  men.  Nothing  is  included 
for  the  remodeling  of  hospital  buildings  except  to  provide  perma- 
nent roofs. 

The  cost  of  remodeling  existing  temporary  buildings  to  accomo- 
date the  proposed  personnel  of  me  Army  xmder  each  bill,  taking 
fall  credit  for  existing  water  systems,  sewers,  roads,  and  other  gen- 
eral utilities,  is  as  follows: 

^emt  of  remodeling  existing  huHdin^s  to  provide  arcomtTiodation  for  personneL 


Contemplated  by- 


Department  bill  (S.  2715),  Including  universal  military  training 

Doxt  blu  (U.  R.^70),  including  universal  military  training  (for  purpose  ofcon- 

parfaon) 

Dtnt  bill  (this  does  not  include  universal  military  training) 

Nstfonal-defense  act  (including  universal  military  training,  for  purpose  of  com- 

porlauu) — , 

National-deiense  act  (this  does  not  include  universal  military  training) 


Total. 


$213,000,000 

131,000,0db 
106,000,000 

91,000,000 
66,000,000 


Cost  per 
capita. 
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357 

488 

315 
476 


You  will  find  that  in  Table  A,  on  the  first  page,  remodeling  existing 
buildings,  including  provision  for  150,000  men  under  universal  mili- 
tary training,  $213,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  get  that  number,  150,000  men, 
under  universal  military  training? 

Gen.  Mabshalia.  We  just  took  the  Senate  bill  on  the  three-months 
basis,  600,000  men;  we  took  150,000  at  a  time. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  believe  you  are  justified  in  estimating 
that  way. 

Gen.  Marshall.  I  realize  that  is  a  fact ;  but  I  had  to  assume  some 
basis  for  it,  and  that  was  probably  the  minimum.  A  man  has  to  be 
hoased;  the  same  housing  is  required,  whether  you  take  them  for 
four  months  at  a  time  or  three  months  at  a  time,  or  what  not. 

Senator  New.  You  just  took  the  six  months'  total  and  divided? 

Gen.  Marshall.  In  the  four  periods,  divided  it  into  150,000.  It 
costs  to  take  these  buildings  and  do  a  small  amount  of  work  to  them, 
like  replacing  the  roofs — they  leak  now  and  are  going  to  pieces — and 
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just  rebuilding  the  buildings  without  redesigning  them  as  for  the 
permanent  personnel,  $150  per  capita. 

*The  Chairman.  I  am  afraid  we  never  could  work  out  a  system 
of  universal  training  which  would  involve  four  training  periods  in 
one  year. 

Gen.  Marshali/.  I  am,  too.  I  quite  agree  with  that,  but  I  had  to 
assume  some  basis  for  figuring  and  I  just  assumed  this,  because  it 
was  the  one  that  was  before  ^ou ;  that  is  all ;  not  because  I  agreed 
with  it  or  did  not  agree  with  it 

Senator  Fletcher,  Suppose  you  had  to  double  that  number;  say, 
300,000? 

Gen.  Marshali^  That  would  increase  this  cost  $25,000,000. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Suppose  you  had  350,000  in  one  three- 
months  period? 

Gen.  Marshall.  You  would  have  to  provide  just  as  much  housing 
as  if  you  kept  them  for  a  year,  except  for  the  heating,  perhaps.  You 
would  have  to  have  the  barracks  just  the  same. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  could  not  get  along  with  tents? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir;  but  you  would  nnd  the  tents  would  be 
more  expensive  than  this  type  of  building. 

Senator  Sutherland.  In  the  long  run? 

Gen.  Marshall.  In  the  long  run;  yes.  We  found  the  life  of  a 
tent  on  the  Mexican  border  to  be  about  four  months. 

Senator  Sutherland.  With  proper  care? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes ;  that  is  just  about  the  length  of  life  of  cm- 
vas,  and  there  is  no  question,  as  a  matter  of  economy,  which  is  more 
economical. 

The  Chairman.  Over  a  period  of  years  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  are  figuring  on  placing  these  in  some  16 
camps  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  In  the  existing  cantonments. 

Senator  Fletcher.  And  the  cost  to  change  those  to  meet  that 
situation  would  be  as  stated  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes.  Now,  Mr.  Senator,  there  are  few  of  us  who 
realize  that  before  the  war  the  Army  never  exceeded  102,000  men. 
There  are  very  few  of  us  who  really  realize  that.  We  have  to  get 
down  and  think  about  it  positively  in  order  to  realize  that  to  be  a 
fact. 

Senator  Sutherland.  That  was  about  85,000  enlisted  men? 

Gen.  Marshall.  That  was  officers  and  men.  No,  sir;  that  was 
97,000  enlisted  men,  and  the  housing  that  we  have  got  for  the  Army 
now  nowhere  nearly  equals  what  the  enlisted  personnel  under  the 
national-defense  act  contemplates. 

Senator  New.  In  other  words,  you  are  absolutely  required  to  put 
up  a  lot  of  new  buildings  for  an  army  of  225,000,  if  you  have  no 
more  than  that  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  If  you  convert  the  present  buildings  it  will  cost 
you  $66,000,000 — ^by  converting  the  present  buildings,  not  by  putting    4 
up  new  buildings,  it  will  cost  $66,000,000.     Under  the  national- 
defense  act,  if  Congress  adopts  that  as  the  military  poliqr  of  the 
country. 

Senator  Sutherland.  What  was  the  average  size  of  the  Army  for 
several  years  prior  to  the  war? 
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Gren.  Marshall.  For  10  years  prior  to  the  war,  from  the  fiscal 
year  1907  to  1916,  it  was  84,299  officers  and  men. 
Senator  New.  That  was  the  average  ? 
Gen.  MarshaiXi.  For  those  10  years. 

•  The  Chairman.  As  I  recollect,  our  Army  posts  have  a  capacity 
of  approximately  72,000  men. 

Gen.  Marshau:^  In  this  country.  The  total  capacity  that  we  have 
for  all  Army  posts,  whether  occupied  or  unoccupied.  There  are  a 
great  manj  of  them,  you  know,  that  have  been  unoccupied  for  years, 
but  couBtmg  every  one  of  them  we  have  everywhere  it  is  118,000 
and  some  odd. 

Senator  New.  That  includes  the  Philippines? 

Gen.  Marshall.  The  Philippines,  Panama,  Hawaii,  and  Alaska. 

Senator  New.  Everywhere? 

Gren.  Marshaij^  Abandoned  and  occupied. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  those  abandoned  posts  are  little  one 
and  two  company  posts? 

Gren.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Which  can  never  be  occupied  again  ? 

Gren.  Marshall.  Which  can  never  be  occupied  again. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  practical  capacity  from  a  military 
standpoint  of  the  Army  posts  we  now  have?  Something  less  than 
118,000,  I  would  assume. 

Gren.  Marshall.  I  would  say  the  practical  capacity  would  be — ^the 
Coast  Artillery  posts,  plus  half  a  dozen  of  the  larger  ones,  I  would 
say  tiiat  would  be  the  practical  capacity,  and  that  will  run,  on  a 
guess,  around  25,000  to  30,000,  but  I  have  exact  figures  later. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  there  were  never  50,000  beds  of  the  old 
permanent  capacity,  now  abandoned? 

Gen.  Marshall.  It  is  in  such  small  units.  I  think  I  cover  that 
a  little  later. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead. 

Gen.  Marshall.  I  have  tried  to  treat  this  fairly  exhaustively  so  as 
to  oome  to  a  conclusion. 

This  provides  for  the  permanent  establishment  in  quarters  made 
by  converting  the  present  temporary  structures,  and  the  estimates, 
where  indicated,  also  include  the  cost  of  accommodations  for  the  men 
who  are  to  receive  universal  military  training.  On  the  basis  that 
there  will  be  600,000  men  trained  yearly,  accommodations  will  have 
to  be  made  for  150,000  men  if  the  period  is  only  three  months  long. 
This  is  the  minimum. 

All  of  the  above  estimates  are  based  upon  the  use  of  present  under- 
ground improvements  and  existing  roads  and  railroads,  warehouses, 
hospitals,  laundries,  and  other  existing  auxiliary  facilities,  and  con- 
templates only  such  repairs  as  are  absolutely  necessary  to  buildings 
other  than  Quarters. 

Such  a  plan  is  at  best  a  temporary  expedient  and  one  which  in- 
volves a  large  annual  maintenance  cost  Neither  the  officers^  quar- 
ters nor  the  enlisted  men's  barracks,  when  converted,  will  be  entirely 
satisfactory  for  the  permanent  housing  of  troops,  nor  is  it  thought 
that  the  men  occupying  them  for  any  length  of  time  will  be  contented. 
The  buildings  will  be  hot  in  summer  and  cold  in  winter,  and  difficult 
to  keep  sanitary  and  free  from  vermin. 
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In  order  to  retain  in  the  service  the  type  of  officers  essential  to  the 
success  of  the  Army,  suitable  permanent  quarters  must  be  provided. 

Commutation  of  quarters  will  not  do.  An  officer  is  not  going  to  be 
contented  and  will  not  stay  in  the  service  if  he  has  got  to  live  in 
the  city  and  get  to  his  troops  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  leave 
them  at  5  or  6  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  go  back  to  the  city.  The 
life  is  not  worth  living.  A  commutation  of  quarters  will  not  take 
the  place  of  quarters  in  kind.  This  is  also  true  of  the  enlisted  man. 
Unless  he  can  be  guaranteed  satisfactory  housing  accommodations 
the  difficulty  of  securing  the  type  of  man  desired  becomes  almost 
impossible. 

In  1908  legislation  was  passed  by  Congress  fixing  the  cost  of  officers' 
quarters  as  follows: 

General  officers,  not  to  exceed $15,000 

Field  officers,  not  to  exceed 12,000 

Line  officers,  not  to  exceed 9,000 

The  cost  of  the  same  quarters  to-day  is  at  least  70  per  cent  greater 
than  it  was  at  the  time  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  cost  of  providing  standard  quarters  for  the  entire  Army  per- 
sonnel authorized  under  each  of  the  above  bills  which  can  not  be 
quartered  in  existing  buildings,  on  the  basis  of  present-day  prices, 
is  as  follows : 


Cost  of  new 

permanent 

buildings  for 

the  Regulai 

Establishment. 


Under  War  Department  bill 9717,000,000 

Under  Dejit  bin 383,000,000 

241,000,000 


Under  national  defense  act , 


Cost  pa- 
capita. 


Sl,628 
1,770 
1,738 


Furnishing  the  same  kind  of  barracks  and  quarters  as  were  fur- 
nished prior  to  the  war.  Understand,  I  do  not  think  any  such  thing 
will  ever  be  authorized  nor  do  I  advise  any  such  a  thing,  but  that  is 
what  it  would  cost  under  the  War  Department  bill  to  provide  bar- 
racks and  quarters  if  they  were  provided  the  same  kind  of  barracks 
and  quarters  that  were  provided  prior  to  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  net  expenditures  after  deducting  the  ex- 
isting permanent  quarters? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir.  That  is,  if  the  same  character  of  quar- 
ters with  all  of  the  space  that  we  have  in  our  Army  posts  were  pro- 
vided. I  do  not  contemplate,  and  I  think  no  one  recommends,  pro- 
viding such  an  elaborate  outlay. 

Senator  Sutherland.  What  proportion  of  that  cost  did  you  in- 
clude in  your  estimate  on  your  cost  under  the  War  Department  bill? 
You  testified  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  construction  under  the  present 
bill. 

Gen.  Marshall.  Under  the  national  defense  act. 

Senator  Sutherland.  No  ;  under  this  pending  bill.  I  think  your 
testimony  was  under  the  appropriation  bill. 

Gen.  ]CIar8hall.  Yes;  it  was  on  the  appropriation  bill. 
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Senator  SuTHERiiANo.  What  part' of  that  would  be  contemplated 
by  you  as  a  legitimate  part  to  be  defrayed  from  year  to  year  should 
you  contemplate  such  a  program? 

(Sen.  Mabshall.  I  have  got  that  stated  in  here  to  be  approxi- 
mately  $50,000,000  a  year  for  five  years. 
IP  All  of  the  above  are  exclusive  of  universal  military  training.  To 
provide  for  four  groups  of  150,000  men  for  a  three  months'  training 
period  in  the  existing  buildings,  remodeled  as  contemplated  for  en- 
listed men,  will  cost  $26,000,000  in  addition  to  the  above. 

In  considering  this  large  sum  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  must 
be  substantially  offset  by  the  sale  of  certain  of  the  old  Army  posts 
which  are  no  longer  needed  by  the  War  Department.  A  complete 
list  of  these  properties  is  in  preparation  and  it  is  estimated  that 
approximately  $150,000,000  may  be  realized  therefrom.  The  exact 
amount  is  predicated  upon  the  final  decision  of  the  War  Plans  Divi- 
sion as  to  the  specific  posts  which  are  no  longer  needed. 

These  abandoned  posts  can  be  utilized  to  a  great  advantage  in 
many  ways.  They  are  specifically  adapted  for  use  as  colleges,  sani- 
tariums, hospitals,  homes  for  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  similar  insti- 
tutions. A  number  of  them,  such  as  Fort  Sheridan,  111. ;  Columbus 
Barracks,  Ohio;  and  Governors  Island,  N.  Y.,  have  become  so  val- 
uable as  city  real  estate  that  it  will  not  be  economical  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  continue  them  as  posts,  and  a  sale  of  these  lands  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  paying  for  the  cost  of  permanently  housing  the 
Army  in  divisional  units  on  lands  purchased  during  the  emergency 
for  me  camps  and  cantonments. 

In  order  to  dispose  of  these  properties,  my  office  is  now  drafting 
le^Iation  to  create  a  corporate  body,  in  which  shall  be  vested  the 
tiue  to  these  properties  and  which  shall  have  plenary  powers  to  dis- 
p<^e  of  them  as  best  conserves  the  interest  of  the  Government.  The 
corporation  to  deposit  all  money  received,  into  the  Treasury,  where 
it  will  be  credited  to  the  cost  which  has  been  incurred  in  providing 
permanent  housing  for  the  Army. 

In  addition  to  the  credit  for  the  sale  of  obsolete  posts,  there  will  be 
a  tremendous  annual  saving  in  administration  costs  due  to  the  con- 
centration at  a  few  large  posts,  activities  which  are  now  widely  scat- 
tered. 

The  Government  must  either  provide  officers  with  suitable  quarters 
or  pay  them  an  jiHowance  in  lieu  thereof.  Under  the  War  Depart- 
ment bill  this  amounts  to  approximately  $25,000,000  per  year,  based 
on  legislation  now  before  Congress.  This  sum  is  22.7  per  cent  on  the 
cost  of  converting  existing  buildings  into  officers'  quarters,  or  11.7 
per  cent  on  the  total  cost  of  remodeling  existing  buildings  to  accom- 
modate officers  and  men  of  the  proposed  Army,  and  in  addition  the 
150,000  student  soldiers  under  universal  military  training.  In  other 
words,  by  providing  the  necessary  officers'  quarters  the  Government 
will  save  tne  cost  of  their  construction  in  about  4  years,  or  the  sum 
which  must  be  paid  to  officers  if  quarters  are  not  furnished  them 
would  in  9  years  equal  the  cost  of  remodeling  existing  buildings  for 
all  the  officers  and  men  and  students  in  training.  It  is  manifestly 
ft  good  business  proposition  for  the  Government  to  build  the  neces- 
sary quarters. 
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It  is  seen  that  the  cost  of  building  new  and  permanent  quarters  for 
housing  the  Army  is  about  3^  times  that  of  converting  existing  build- 
ings for  this  purpose.  These  two  plans  represent  the  maximum  and 
minimum  housing  requirements  for  the  Army.  It  is  probable  that  a 
modified  plan  contemplating  the  use  of  remodeled  existing  buildings 
for  enlisted  men  and  bachelor  officers,  and  new  and  permanent  quar-  m 
t«rs  for  the  married  personnel,  may  be  to  the  best  interest  of  the 
Government.  My  office  is  now  working  on  the  details  of  such  a 
scheme,  which  will  be  submitted  later.  Regardless  of  which  plan  is 
decided  upon,  a  large  amount  of  construction  work  must  be  done  at 
once. 

Cost  of  construction,  operation,  maintenance,  and  repair  for  the  Army  for  fiscal 

years  1907  to  1916, 


Fiscal  year. 


1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

Total 

Average  10  years 


Totalmen 
andoffloers. 


73,857 
70,455 
78,813 
75,166 
77,735 
85,801 
86,462 
92,482 
100,381 
101,866 


842,990 
84,299 


Total  appro- 
priatlcn  for 
the  Army. 


$96,358,254 
108,462,709 
127,095,135 
132,991,946 
118,787,138 
118,154,697 
117,535,033 
118,328,774 
128,524,416 
132,514,719 


Total  spent  fw 
coDStnictiosi, 

operation, 
mamtenance, 
and  repair  by 
all  depart- 
ments. 


$9,659,115 

12,642,870 

17,662,137 

19,605,091 

11,650,988 

9,558,653 

8,066,762 

8,165,847 

11,061,827 

11,612,459 


1,194,350,881 
119,435,088 


119,684,750 
11,968,475 


Per  capita 
cost  per 
annum. 


$131 
180 
224 
262 
161 
111 
93 
88 
110 
116 


142 


Per  cent  of 
total  appro- 
priation spent 
forcanstruc- 
tion,  opera- 
tion, mainte- 
nanoe,  and 
repair. 


10.0 

L2.S 

13.8 

14.7 

9.8 

8.0 

6.8 

6.9 

ao 

as 


10.0 


The  foregoing  takes  up  the  single  topic  of  housing  the  Army  and 
shows  that  under  the  existing  law  (the  national-defense  act)  not  less 
than  $66,000,000  will  have  to  be  expended  if  the  temporary  buildings 
are  used,  and  this  will  produce  results  certain  to  be  unsatisfactory. 
To  produce  housing  similar  to  that  used  before  the  war  for  the 
Army  authorized  under  the  national-defense  act,  making  due  allow- 
ance for  those  who  will  be  absent  on  detached  duty,  will  cost  $241,- 
000,000,  so  that  if  Congress  rests  upon  the  national-defense  act  as  a 
proper  source  of  military  preparedness  the  expenditure  for  construc- 
tion work  will  be  no  less  than  $16,000,000  per  annum  on  a  five-year 
program.  This  does  not  include  the  operation  of  utilities,  nor  does 
it  include  construction  other  than  housing  for  the  Army  which  prior 
to  the  war  was  the  approximate  equivalent  of  expenditure  for  nous- 
ing  of  the  Army.  For  the  10  fiscal  years  1907-1916,  inclusive,  the 
Regular  Army  averaged  84,299  men  and  officers.  Each  bureau 
handled  its  own  construction,  operation,  maintenance,  and  repair. 

For  these  10  years  previous  to  the  war  there  was  expended  for  new 
construction,  operation,  maintenance,  and  repair  by  the  several  de-  d 
partments  an  average  of  $11,968,000  per  annum,  or  $142  per  capita.  ^ 
The  strength  of  the  Army  and  the  total  amount  appropriated  for  all 
departments  for  all  construction,  operation,  maintenance,  and  repair 
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is  shown  on  the  table,  copy  of  which  each  of  you  have  and  which  I 
will  now  explain. 

In  the  first  column  is  the  fiscal  year,  which  ends  on  June  30  of 
the  date  stated,  so  that  none  of  these  figures  apply  to  a  time  subse- 
^  quent  to  June  30,  1916,  and  hence  have  not  reflected  in  them  war 
9  costs;  they  are  not  reflected  in  these  figures.  The  first  column  shows 
the  total  number  of  men  and  officers;  the  next  column  the  total 
appropriation  for  the  Army;  the  total  number  of  men  and  officers 
and  the  average  for  this  10  years,  1907  to  1916,  is  84,299.  Average 
total  appropriation  for  Army  purposes,  $119,435,088;  total  spent  for 
construction,  operation,  and  repair  by  all  departments,  $11,968,476. 
That  is  the  per  annum  average  for  the  10  years.  The  per  capita 
cost  per  annum  for  those  10  years  is  $142,  and  the  total  cost  per 
annum  is  10  per  cent  of  the  total  appropriation  for  the  Army.  That 
does  not  include  construction  of  fortifications;  it  includes  such 
things  as  the  construction  division  has  done  during  this  war,  and 
which  I  have  described  in  my  previous  testimony. 
Note  at  foot  of  table : 

From  the  above  it  is  seen  that  the  average  cost  of  construction,  operation, 
maintenance,  and  repair  for  the  10  years  previous  to  the  war,  1907  to  1916, 
iodusive,  is  $142  per  capita.  The  present-day  equivalent,  due  to  70  per  cent 
Increase  in  cost  of  labor  and  material,  is  $241  per  capita  per  annum. 

An  analysis  of  the  figures  for  the  fiscal  years  1913,  1914,  and  1915  shows 
that  about  40  per  cent  was  spent  for  construction  work.  The  remaining  60 
per  cent  was  for  operation,  maintenance,  and  repair,  equivalent  to  $85  per 
capita  per  annum  before  the  war,  or  $144  per  capita  per  annum  at  present-day 
prices. 

During  the  war  the  construction,  maintenance,  and  repair  work 
and  the  operation  of  all  utilities  of  the  several  departments  and 
bureaus  in  this  country  were  consolidated  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  construction  division.  The  Army  was  increased  to  more  than 
40  times  its  prewar  strength  and  the  Construction  Division  made 
responsible  for  an  expenditure  which  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1918 
alone,  totaled  more  than  $612,000,000,  or  about  51  times  its  prewar 
volume.  The  total  work  during  the  war  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Construction  Division  represented  and  expenditure  of  more  than 
a  billion  and  a  quarter  dollars,  or  about  one-twentieth  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  war,  including  the  loans  to  the  Allies. 

Since  the  armistice,  it  has  been  necessary  to  complete  a  number 
of  projects  which  were  already  under  construction  and  to  authorize 
new  projects  for  the  storing  of  supplies  accumulated  during  the 
emergency  and  other  similar  work.  Over  $60,000,000  of  such  new 
work  has  been  authorized  since  November  11, 1918,  and  at  the  present 
time  there  is  in  the  course  of  construction  and  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Construction  Division  more  than  $54,000,000  worth  of  con- 
struction work. 

Senator  New.  Now  tell  us,  will  you,  if  you  set  forth  from  here  on, 
later,  what  this  is?  If  you  do,  you  need  not  answer  this  question, 
but  if  you  do  not,  tell  us  what  that  consists  of. 

Gen.  Marshall.  I  can  have  a  list  put  in  the  record  of  exactly 
what  they  are.    I  have  not  got  it  with  me. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  some  of  the  big  items. 

1314^33-^19— PT  22 6 
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(The  list  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Li8t  of  projects  on  wJUch  the  Construction  Division  is  now  carrying  on  work, 
approximate  cost  for  each  project,  and  estimated  time  of  completing  the 
physical  ioork, 

[Closing  up  the  aooounto  will  require  30  days'  additional  time  on  each  project.) 


Project. 


Fort  8111,  Okla 

General  Hospital  No.  19,  Azalea,  N.  C 

General  Hospital  No.  28,  Fort  Sheridan,  111 

Walter  Reed  Genpral  Hospital,  Takoma  Park 

Army  War  College 

Wasntngton  Barracks 

Morrison  naval  base,  No.  2  Road,  Camp  tSustis 

Coast  defenses  of  Portkmd.  Me. 

Coast  defenses  of  Boston,  Mass 

Coast  defenses  of  Long  Island  Sound 

Coast  deliBnses  of  Chesapeake 

Coast  defenses  of  Charleston,  8.  C 

Coast  defeases  of  Savannah 

Coast  defenses  of  Pnget  Soun0 

Alcatraz  Island 

FortMyer.  Va 

Sea-ooast  defense  station,  Staten  Island 

Honolulu,  Hawaii 

FortRuger,  Hawaii 

Fort  Sbafter,  Hawaii 

Fort  De  Ruasy,  Hawaii 

Fort  Kamehamrtia,  Haweji » 

Fort  Arm^itrong,  Hawaii 

Sohofield  Barracks,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Manila  Arsenal.  P.  I 

Corregidor,  P.  I.,  air  service  coast  defense  station 

Camp Stotsenburg,  P.I 

FortMlUs,  P.  I 

Mexican  border  projects 

Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex 

Corrozal  and  Gatun,  Canal  Zone 

United  States  Dl^pllnary  Barracks,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans. 

Port  Leavenworth ,  Kans 

Erie  Provlag  Ground 

Holt  Manufacturing  Co^  Peoria,  111 

Chicago  storage  depot,  Chicago,  111 

Arsenal,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Arsenal,  Rock  Island,  III 

Arsenal,  Benecla.  Calif 

Arsenal,  Watervlict,  N.  Y 

Arsenal,  Watert own.  Mass 

Frankford  Ar«na],  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Langloy  Field,  Hampton,  Va 

Ellington  Field.  Houston,  Tex 

Aberdeen  Pro\nng  Ground,  Md 

Erie  Proving  Ground,  Port  Clinton,  Ohio 

Savanna  Proving  Ground,  Savanna,  111 

Birmingham  Coke  &  By-Products  Go^  Birmlneham,  Ala 

Donncr  Union  Coke  Cornoratlon,  Buffalo,  N.  x 

Domestic  Coke  Corpontion,  Fairmont,  W.  Va 

International  Coal  Products  Co,  CUnchville,  Ga 

West  Penn  Power  Co.,  Springdale,  Pa 

St.  Louis  Mo.,  interior  storage  depot 

Columbus,  Ohio,  Army  reserve  depot 

JefTersonvllle,  Ind.,  interior  storage  depot 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  quartermaster  terminal 

South  Ambov,  N.  J.,  ordnance  depot 

General  Hospital  No.  43,  Hampton,  Va 

Air  Service  barracks,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Fort  Benjamin  Hamson 

Air  Service  barracks.  New  Orleans,  La 

Charleston,  8.  C 


Estimated 
coat. 


174,200.00 

63.500.00 

437;  850. 00 

I8g,lg7.53 

93,000.00 

150,000.00 

880,000.00 

12,000.00 

33,515.00 

22, 25a  00 

206,750.00 

28,512.00 

1,500.00 

27,649.00 

18,675.00 

15,000.00 

1,250,000.00 

2,50a00 

225,000.00 

6,000.00 

235,000.00 

261,300.00 

274,800.00 

1,660,381.00 

12,000.00 

367,000.00 

182,500.00 

141,500.00 

4,000,000.00 

800,000.00 

110,700.00 

301,056.00 

75,600.00 

220,000.00 

922,000.00 

460,000.00 

366,230.00 

428,800.00 

151,100.00 

200,000.00 

617,t06.00 

1,300,000.00 

943,050.44 

50,000.00 

1,039,000.00 

1,001,905.00 

1,429,475.00 

2,600.000.00 

7,500.000.00 

3,000,000.00 

2,000,000.00 

2,500,000.00 

30,849.00 

509,096.00 

500,000  00 

13,392,000.00 

175,000.00 

65,750.00 

1,000,000.00 

85,000.00 

140,000.00 

850,ooaoo 


Estimated 

time  of 
comidetitm. 


Jan.  15,1930 
Dec.  81,1919 
Dec.  1,1919 
Feb.  1,192» 
Dec.  1,1919 
Dec  15,1919 
Dec.  1,1919 
Feb.  1,1930 
Jan.  1,1989 
Feb.  1, 1939 
June  30,1999 
Feb,  1, 1929 
Dec.  15,1919 
June  30,193(r 

Do. 
Jan.     1,1939 

Sept.—, 

Dec.  1,1919 
June  30,1920 
Dec.  1,1919 
June  30,1939 

Da 

Do, 

Do. 
Dec.     1,1919 
June  30,1939 

Do. 

Do. 
Apr.    1, 1999 


Total ;  64,897,194.97 


Dec. 

15.1919 

June  30,1923 

Nov. 

1,1919 

Jan. 

1  1929^ 

Do. 

Jan. 

15,1999 

Mar. 

15,1929 

Apr. 

1,1920 

Mar. 

1,1939 

Jan. 

1,1999 

Mar. 

l,lftt9 

June 

a0,192D 

Apr. 

1,1929 

Jan. 

1,1939 

June 

30,1929 

Feb. 

1,1930 

Anr. 
Msr. 

1,1929 
1,1999 

Jane 

1.1920 

Do.' 

Fab. 

1,1999 

Dp. 

Nov. 

1,1919 

Jan. 

1,1929 

Mar. 

l!l999 

Feb. 

1,1999 

Dec. 

1,1919 

Oct. 

25,1919 

Jan. 

1,1939 

Do. 

Do. 

Nov, 

1,1919 

Gen.  Marshall.  The  three  highest  items  are  the  three  coke  ovens 
and  by-product  plants  that  are  under  course  of  construction. 
The  Chairman.  Who  are  they  for? 
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Gen.  MARSiiAUi.  They  are  under  construction.  They  were  entered 
into  by  the  Ordnance  Department. 

Senator  New.  Where  are  they  ? 

Gen,  Marshall.  One  is  down  near  Birmingham,  one  out  in  West* 
Virginia,  and  one  is  near  Buffalo — one  near  Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

Senator  Fletcher.  One  near  Muscle  Shoals,  Ala.  ? 

(ren.  Marshall.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  going  to  ask  you,  do  you  understand  what 
the  disposition  of  those  plants  is? 

Gen.  Marshall.  The  contract  provides  for  their  disposition  after 
they  are  operated  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  and  the  contractor 
shall  then  take  them  back  upon  a  certain  basis  outlined  in  the  con- 
tract. Just  what  the  basis  is  I  do  not  recall,  but  the  contractor  is 
under  contract  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  fair  to  say  we  shall  not  keep  those? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes.  If  my  recollection  does  not  serve  me  false 
it  is  positively  provided  that  the  contractor  shall  take  them.  I  do 
not  think  he  has  an  option.  I  think  those  contracts  were  drawn  so 
he  has  no  option. 

The  Chairman.  Now  tell  us  about  some  of  the  other  Army  work. 

Senator  Sutherland.  The  contractor  in  each  plant,  then,  is  a  coal 
operator? 

Gen.  Marshall.  By-products;  yes,  sir;  a  coke  and  by-product  cor- 
poration. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  expect  to  operate  these  plants  under  the 
ownership  of  the  Government  prior  to  their  taking  them  over  ? 

Gen.  Marsh Aix.  Yes,  sir. 
.    Senator  Sutherland.  Then  eventually  they  take  them  over? 

Gen.  ]!^Iarshall.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fletcher.  And  pay  the  Government? 

Gen.  l^LvRSHALL.  Yes,  sir;  under  whatever  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract are.    Those  I  do  not  recall. 

Senator  New.  You  gave  us  a  figure  considerably  in  excess  of  a 
billion  dollars  having  been  spent  on  construction  work.  Does  that 
include  such  plants  as  Muscle  Shoals  and  Nitro? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Not  Nitro;  no,  sir. 

Senator  New.  Your  department  had  nothing  to  do  with  that? 

Gen.  Marshall.  No,  sir;  we  have,  I  say,  nothing  to  do  with  that 
except  in  a  certain  way. 

Senator  New.  But  that  does  not  include  the  cost  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  No,  sir. 

Senator  New.  Was  Muscle  Shoals  included  in  that  item? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  New.  Do  you  remember  what  that  item  was  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Sixty-four  million  or  thereabouts;  somewhere  in 
the  sixtv  millions. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Do  you  know  what  the  Nitro  plant  cost? 

Gen.  Marshall.  No,  sir;  I  just  saw  in  the  newspapers  it  cost 
,000,000,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  correct  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  items  are  there,  General? 

Gen.  Marshaix.  I  reckon  the  next  biggest  item  was  the  terminal  at 
Philadelphia,  which  is  about  a  $12,000,000  proposition,  which  is  not 
yet  completed. 
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Senator  New.  Just  what  is  that? 

Gen.  Marshall.  It  is  a  warehouse  proposition. 
.    Senator  New.  A  quartermaster  storehouse? 

Gen.  Marshall,   x  es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Docks? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Docks,  piers,  railroads,  offices,  power  plant,  and^ 
pumping  plant.  ' 

Senator  Sutherland.  What  is  to  become  of  that  plant?  It  is  de- 
signed for  the  shipment  of  quartermaster  stores  abroad  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Shipping  and  storage;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  New.  And  is  a  permanent  thing? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sutherland.  It  would  not  be  required  permanently  by 
the  Army,  would  it  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  No,  sir;  there  are  a  great  many  of  those,  Senator. 
There  is  one  at  Boston,  one  at  New  York,  one  at  Philadelphia,  and 
one  at  Norfolk,  Charleston,  and  New  Orleans.  All  of  them  are 
the  most  modern  terminals,  not  only  in  this  country  but  in  the  world, 
and  their  disposition  and  operation  is  something  I  dare  say  will  be 
a  matter  of  legislation  later  on.  I  have  very  positive  views  as  to 
how  they  should  be  handled,  and  they  will  n^  be  needed  by  the 
Army  in  anywhere  near  their  entirety.  As  I  have  said  in  here,  their 
total  warehouse  area  is  690  acres,  more  than  a  square  mile  in  ware- 
housing storage,  and  they  are  tremendous  concerns  and  should  play 
a  large  part  in  our  commercial  life  rather  than  in  our  military  liie. 

The  Chahiman.  What  other  items  have  you  got? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Mostly  storage  items  at  different  places.  We  are 
constructing  on  the  Mexican  border,  which  is  coming  near  coniple-# 
tion  now,  at  some  50  or  60  different  places,  barracks  for  the  men  who 
are  on  the  border,  cantonment  construction.  Most  of  that  is  com- 
pleted. But  that  was  a  $4,000,000  project  in  its  entirety.  That  ran 
from  Nogales,  Ariz.,  to  Brownsville,  Tex.,  along  that  whole  border. 

Senator  New.  Is  your  department  doing  that  under  your  own 
auspices  and  management  or  letting  it  to  contractors? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Either  in  lump-sum  contracting  or  doing  it  under 
our  own  auspices.    It  depends  on  the  locality. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Have  you  got  some  construction  work  at 
Port  Benning? 

Gen.  Marshall.  No,  sir ;  we  had  some,  but  we  stopped  on  July  11. 

Senator  New.  Suddenly? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Suddenly.  I  think  that  the  date  we  stopped 
it  was  July  5,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  but  I  think  the  law  was  dated  July 
11.    It  all  stopped  July  5.    The  law,  I  think,  was  signed  July  11. 

Senator  Fletcher.  The  estimate  of  the  cost,  which  is  quite  an  ele- 
ment in  your  plant,  was  given  by  Gen.  March  in  the  items  wherein 
he  figured  the  total  cost,  the  present  pay  for  an  Army  of  500,000  men 
would  be  $790,660. 

Senator  New.  The  total  pay;  you  mean  the  total  expenses? 

Senator  Fletcher.  I  am  reading  exactly  as  printed  here.    Then,^ 
he  says  the  total  cost  of  the  two  together — ^that  is,  the  universal 
training  and  the  Army — would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $900,000,- 
000  per  annum,  but  it  seems  in  none  of  his  estimates,  so  far  as  I  can 
gather,  has  he  included  anything  for  housing. 
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The  Chairman.  Not  for  new  construction. 

Senator  Fletcher.  For  these  items  Gen.  Marshall  has  been  telling 
us  about.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  been  included  in  this  estimate 
of  $900,000,000. 

Senator  New.  I  am  sure  they  are  not. 

Senator  Sutherland.  He  evidently  must  have  included  items  of 
maintenance  and  operation? 

Gen.  MarshaUj.  Yes;  I  suppose  he  must  have.  I  do  not  know 
how  those  figures  were  compiled,  but  information  was  available  and, 
I  dare  say,  included  in  some  f onn. 

Senator  Fletcher.  They  appear  on  pages  47,  48,  and  49  of  our 
hearings,  and  I  was  just  looking  to  see  if  they  had  made  any  estimate 
for  these  items  you  are  now  covering. 

The  Chairman.  In  those  estimates  pay,  subsistence,  and  tran^ 
portation  are  the  three  big  items. 

Senator  New.  So  that  they  are  at  least  $241,000,000  out  of  the 
way  for  the  first  year? 

uen.  Marshall.  That  is,  on  permanent  construction;  $66,000,000, 
sir,  if  the  present  buildings  are  converted. 

Senator  New.  Worse  than  that,  because  his  estimate  does  not 
contemplate  the  division  into  four  periods  of  the  training  quarters 
on  which  you  base  your  estimate  of  $66,000,000.  You  are  estunating 
here  for  160,000,  that  is  all. 

Senator  Fletcher.  That  is  quite  a  different  item. 

Senator  New.  That  is  an  entirely  different  proposition  from  the 
one  Gen,  March  makes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  But  he  divides  the  total  cost  of  permanent 
improyements  for  those  men  over  a  period  of  four  or  five  years. 

Oen.  Marshaui.  Five  years  is  what  I  took  as  a  reasonable  period. 
Tou  can  take  any  other  period  you  wish. 

Senator  Sutherland.  It  will  not  be  that  much  for  one  year;  it 
win  be  substantially  one-fifth  of  that  amount,  something  like 
$50,000,000? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  finally  conclude;  it  would  be 
about  $50,000,000. 

Senator  New.  Before  you  leave  that,  you  say  here,  if  provision 
18  made  for  150,000^  men  under  universal  military  training,  quartered 
in  permanent  buildings,  add  $25,000,000  to  the  cost  shown  in  Table  B. 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes ;  in  present  buildings. 

Senator  New.  This  contemplates  certain  permanent  buildings.  If 
we  are  devising  here  a  new  military  policy,  we  are  going  to  do  it  on 
a  permanent  plan. 

Gen.  Marshall.  The  'word  "  permanent "  I  perhaps  used  in  a 
technical  sense.  If  you  take  these  wooden  buildings  and  convert 
them,  as  is  contemplated  in  my  testimony,  and  keep  them  up,  why, 
they  are  permanent,  just  like  any  frame  Jbuildings  that  you  keep  up 
is  a  permanent  building,  but  I  have  called  them  temporary.     The 

Sercentage  cost  of  upkeep  is  high  and  the  total  cost  is  perhaps,  in 
ollars  and  cents,  no  more  than  the  upkeep  for  permanent  buildings ; 
but  permanent  buildings,  in  the  sense  of  the  old  Army  brick  posts, 
cost  considerably  more  than  these  frame  buildings  and  the  per- 
centage upkeep  is  less,  but  the  total  amount  of  money  is  not  a  whole 
lot  more  than  the  cost  of  upkeep  on  frame  buildings. 
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Senator  Nkw.  I  quite  understand  that,  and  I  know  frame  build- 
ings are  contemplated.    They  may  be  permanent. 

Senator  Fletcher.  We  will  be  proceeding  on  the  idea,  however, 
that  we  would  utilize  these  cantonments  and  camps  without  very 
large  expenditure.    That  is  the  impression  I  got.     But  it  seems  that^ 
25  per  cent % 

(xen.  Marshall  (interposing).  That  is,  so  far  as  officers'  quarters 
alone  are  concerned. 

Senator  Fletcher.  That  is  limited  to  officers'  quarters? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir.  When  you  take  a  barrack  building  and 
have  to  take  out  the  entire  insides  of  it  and  put  in  new  foundations 
and  put  in  the  plumbing  necessary  for  an  officers'  quarters  and  those 
things,  why,  the  amount  of  the  building  that  you  save  is  about  25 
per  cent  of  its  original  cost. 

Senator  Fletcher.  That  does  not  apply  to  all  the  buildings  for 
the  enlisted  men,  does  it  ? 

General  Marshall.  Oh,  no.  sir. 

Senator  FLEfi-CHER.  Some  oi  those  you  could  use  without  very  much 
expense  ? 
.  Gen.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

The  expenditures  already  made  do  not  provide  permanent  accom- 
modations for  the  future  personnel  of  the  Army.  There  still  re- 
mains a  large  amount  of  construction  work  to  be  done  in  order  to 
satisfactorily  house  the  officers  and  men  and  provide  other  necessary 
facilities.  Until  the  future  military  policy  is  determined  no  exact 
estimate  can  be  made.  For  an  Army  of  300,000  men,  based  on  pre- 
war figures,  ordinary  construction,  operation,  maintenance,  and  re- 
pair will  amount  to  about  $72,000,000  per  year. 

In  1913  the  investment  in  land  and  buildmgs  for  housing  the  Army 
at  the  Regular  Army  and  Coast  Artillery  posts  was  approximately 
$1,275  per  capita.  Based  on  present  conditions,  allowing  an  increase 
of  70  per  cent  because  of  the  present  high  cost  of  labor  and  material, 
this  would  be  increased  to  $2,167  per  capita.  About  9  per  cent  of 
this  amount  is  represented  by  the  original  cost  of  the  lands.  The 
remainder  is  in  buildings  and  improvements.  The  Government  has 
purchased  the  cantonment  sites  and  now  has  available  the  necessary 
land  for  its  permanent  camps.  To  provide  quarters  and  improve- 
ments similar  to  those  used  by  the  Army  before  the  war  on  land  al- 
ready owned  would  therefore  cost  to-day  approximately  $1,900  per 
capita. 

I  want  to  repeat  to  you  that  I  think  no  one  contemplates  providing 
such  permanent  improvements — comparing  the  prewar  conditions 
with  what  they  would  cost  if  continued. 

There  exist  in  the  United  States  and  its  possessions  permanent 
accommodations,  at  E^gular  Army,  Coast  Artillery  posts,  tor  124,702 
men  and  officers.  It  is  estimated  that  25  per  cent  of  these  quarters 
are  located  at  posts  which  have  already  been  or  will  be  abandoned, 
leaving  net  housing  accommodations  for  93,527  men.  If  it  is  as-  M 
sumexi  that  the  Army  strength  will  be  300,000  men,  and  that  93,527  ^ 
can  be  accommodated  in  existing  quarters,  additional  quarters  must 
be  provided  for  206,278  officers  and  men.  Estimating  on  the  basis 
that  standard  Army  construction,  similar  to  that  used  at  the  Regular 
Army  posts  will  be  provided  at  a  cost  of  $1,900  per  6li.pita,  this  will 
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involve  an  expenditure  of  approximately  $400,000,000.  If  the  tem- 
porary buildings  in  the  camps  are  converted  and  made  suitable  for 
permanent  occupancy  the  cost  will  be  approximately  $448  per  capita, 
or  a  total  of  $100,00,000.  The  above  estimates  do  not  include  any 
allowance  for  the  accommodation  of  students  under  universal  mili- 
tary training. 

The  Construction  Division  has  not  only  charge  of  the  construc- 
tion required  for  several  bureaus  of  the  War  Department^  but  it  is 
also  responsible  for  the  operation  of  all  utilities  such  as  water, 
sewerage,  electric  lights,  roads,  and  fire  protection  serving  them. 
From  the  tabulation  of  the  expenses  for  the  10  fiscal  years  1907  to 
1916,  inclusive,  we  have  segregated  as  far  as  the  records  will  permit 
the  cost  of  operation  from  the  cost  of  construction,  and  this  segre- 
^tion  indicates  that  during  that  10-year  period  the  cost  of  opera- 
tion was  $85  per  capita  per  annum.  Adding  70  per  cent  due  to  in- 
creases, cost  of  labor  and  materials,  operation  now  would  cost  $144. 
This  figure  confirms  the  experience  that  we  have  had  during  the 
war.  I  say  confirms  because  it  is  naturally  to  be  expected  that 
where  the  Army  is  housed  in  large  units  that  this  cost  per  capita 
will  be  considerably  less  than  when  it  is  housed  in  scattered  units, 
so  that  the  figures  we  now  use  will  be  $100  per  capita  per  annum. 

Instead  of  $144,  which  will  be  expected  at  this  date  if  the  cost 
were  the  same  as  it  was  before  the  war,  and  that  represents  in  a 
measure  the  saving  per  capita  per  annum,  the  difference  between 
those  two  figures,  that  is  realized  by  having  the  troops  concentrated 
in  these  large  camps. 

From  the  foregomg  it  is  seen  that  the  Construction  Division  at  the 
present  time  has  more  than  $54,000,000  worth  of  uncompleted  work 
under  construction;  that  for  an  Army  of  300,000  men  the  expendi- 
tures which  will  of  necessity  be  made  for  operation,  maintenance, 
and  repair  will  approximate  $30,000,000  per  year;  that  new  con- 
struction for  the  proposed  housing  of  the  Army  ultimately  costing 
from  $66,000,000  as  a  minimum  to  $717,000,000  as-  a  maximum  will 
prci)ably  entail  no  less  than  $50,000,000  per  annum  on  a  5-year 
construction  schedule. 

The  $66,000,000  is  the  cost  of  converting  buildings,  if  the  national 
defense  act  were  the  military  policy  j  $717,000,000  for  permanent 
construction  if  the  War  Department  bill  were  the  permanent  policy, 
and  they  are  the  two  extremes,  and  I  submit  that  neither  extreme 
will  be  the  one  that  is  adopted.  It  will  be  somewhere  between  them. 
Where,  nobody  can  foretell.  The  only  thing  you  can  do  is  to  assert 
your  best  judgment,  not  on  a  mean  of  them,  but  somewhere  in  be- 
tween them. 

Senator  New.  We  must  hope  and  pray? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  make  a  pretty  good  guess  whether  or  not 
the  solution  will  be  nearer  the  higher  or  the  lower. 

Gen.  Marshall.  I  take  it  it  will  be  about  one-third  of  the  way. 

The  Chairman.    Starting  from  which  end? 

GeiL  Marshall.    Starting  from  the  low  end. 

Construction  work,  other  than  housing  for  the  Armv  before  the 
war,  approximately  equaled  in  amount  the  sum  spent  for  the  hous- 
ing of  tne  Army,  for  the  reorganized  Army. 
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In  other  words,  before  the  war  we  did  so  much  construction 
work  for  housing  the  Army  that  cost  so  much.  We  did  other  con- 
struction work,  and  it  was  about  the  same  amount.  On  account 
of  the  big  housing  program  that  is  before  us  immediately  after 
the  war,  the  other  construction  work  will  not  be  so  great  as  housing, 
so  I  am  figuring  it  will  be  40  per  cent  of  it,  for  want  of  better 
figures.  It  will  oe  at  least  40  per  cent  of  this  amoimt,  and  prob- 
ably more,  because  initial  construction  must  be  started  for  such 
special  branches  as  the  Air  Service,  etc.,  and  is  here  taken  at 
$20,000,000  per  annum,  thereby  making  the  total  annual  program 
for  expenditures  under  the  Construction  Division  of  $100,000,000. 

The  operation  of  utilities  or  300,000,  main  Army,  will  be  no  less 
than  $100  per  capita  per  annum,  which  is  $30,000,000.  A  new 
housing  construction  program,  taken  at  $50,000,000  on  a  five-year 
period,  and  other  construction  work  at  $20,000,000,  making  the 
total  annual  program  for  expenditures  under*  the  Construction 
Division  $100,000,000. 

In  this  connection  your  attention  is  invited  to  the  fact  that  the 
greatest  appropriation  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  prior  to  the 
war  in  any  single  year  approximated  $99,000,000,  of  which  $47,000,- 
000  was  pay  of  the  Army.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total 
expenditures  for  the  Construction  Division  in  the  future  is  greater 
than  the  total  amount  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  in  its  biggest 
year  before  the  war  and  almost  twice  of  what  it  had  to  expend  for 
clothing,  subsistence,  transportation,  and  construction. 

The  question  of  the  relationship  of  the  War  Department  and  the 
commercial  world  on  construction  work  is  one  of  prime  importance 
if  the  War  Department  is  to  utilize  the  entire  resources  of  the  country 
in  case  of  national  emergency.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that 
there  have  been  two  wars  in  the  history  of  our  country  wherein  it  may 
be  said  that  the  life  of  the  Republic  was  in  jeopardy,  to  wit,  the  Civil 
War  and  the  war  just  past.  In  the  first  year  of  the  Civil  War  the 
United  States  expended  more  money  than  had  up  to  that  time  been 
expended  for  military  purposes  in  its  entire  national  life.  In  the 
first  year  of  the  present  war  there  was  appropriated  by  Congress  more 
funds  for  the  conduct  of  the  war  than  had  theretofore  been  appropri- 
ated for  all  governmental  purposes  during  the  entire  national  life  of 
this  country.  This  statement  was  made  by  Hon.  Swagar  Sherley  to 
Gen.  Johnson  Hagood  and  made  by  him  to  me.  This  seems  to  be  the 
price  of  unpreparedness.  So  far  as  construction  work  for  the  Army 
is  concerned,  I  propose  to  present  to*  Congress  the  benefits  of  the  les- 
sons had  bv  this  war.  These  lessons  have  not  been  segregated  from 
the  mass  of  notes  by  me  alone,  but  they  have  been  segregated  from  the 
experience  of  the  war  gained  by  men  of  national  reputation  who  have 
been  in  intimate  contact  with  them.  They  have  been  compiled  in  my 
ofiice,  and  I  am  trying  to  present  them  here.  The  most  notable  single 
lesson  is  that  which  has  been  rendered  to  above,  to  wit,  the  experience 
of  the  past  war  has  left  us  with  the  lesson  that  distinct  fields  of  opera- 
tion in  the  War  Department  must  be  under  the  control  of  distinct 
organizations.  Illustrations  were  used,  all  too  familiar  to  all  of  us, 
that  certain  bureaus  of  the  War  Department  did  not  produce  results 
until  the  above-enunciated  principle  was  carried  out ;  m  fact,  by  sep- 
arating from  the  various  bureaus  of  the  War  Department  those 
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organizations  which  did  have  distinct  fields  of  operation,  to  wit,  Air- 
craft Production  and  Military  Aeronautics  from  the  Signal  Corps ; 
Construction  Division,  Embarkation  Service.  Motor  Transport  Corps, 
from  the  Quartermaster  Corps:  Chemical  Warfare  Service  from  the 
Ordnance  Department,  etc.  Wnen  subjected  to  the  supreme  test  of  an 
emergency  no  department  could  respond  in  an  emergent  way  unless 
its  size  were  such  that  its  subject  matter  could  come  within  the  com- 
pass of  its  chief.  Now  that  the  war  is  over,  this  lesson  is  seemingly 
Dot  all  too  soon  forgotten,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  one  that,  unless  ob- 
served, will  produce  in  any  future  wars  where  the  life  of  the  Republic 
might  be  in  jeopardy  the  same  conditions  that  have  heretofore  at- 
tended the  past  wars.  In  short,  in  planning  the  reorganization  of  the 
War  Department  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  experiences 
derived  from  the  present  war,  rather  than  theoretical  or  visionary 
plans.  There  may  be  another  way  of  doin^  the  same  thing  than  the 
way  that  was  adopted  during  the  war ;  but  if  any  staff  department  did 
bare  a  way  that  was  adopted  that  actually  produced  results  what's 
the  use  of  theorizing  ? 

The  foregoing  statement  was  made  with  the  idea  of  inviting  the 
committee's  attention  to  the  importance  of  what  is  now  called  '^  re- 
serves." War  always  demands  the  best  efforts  of  a  nation.  War 
most  be  brought  to  the  quickest  possible  termination.  It,  therefore, 
requires  the  accomplishment  of  seemingly  impossible  tasks.  The 
best  results  from  an  individual  or  a  group  of  mdividuals  or  much 
larger  bodies  can  only  be  secured  in  civilian  life  when  they  can  be 
employed  along  the  lines  and  methods  with  which  the^  are  familiar. 
The  only  methods  which  are  successful  are  those  which  have  been 
proven  successful  in  commercial  life.  Much  time  and  money  have 
Seen  lost  in  the  development  of  an  organization  from  a  group  of 
individuals. 

In  time  of  war  the  resources  of  the  entire  nation  must  be  concen- 
trated on  bringing  the  war  to  a  successful  conclusion.  The  nation 
must  be  diverted  from  the  pursuits  of  peace  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  with  a  minimum  of  change  in  the  normal  activities  of  the  in- 
dividuals and  groups  of  individuals.  To  this  end  the  War  Depart- 
ment must  be  geared  up  to  accomplish  these  results  along  the  lines 
most  nearly  approaching  the  normal  activities  and  office  methods  of 
the  manufacturing  and  producing  part  of  the  people.  In  order  to 
accomplish  this  the  department  must  in  its  peace-time  dealings  with 
the  people  deal  in  conformity,  with  normal  peace  practice,  and  so 
establish  mutual  working  relations. 

The  accomplishments  to  this  end  should  be  the  constant  endeavor 
of  the  Government.  One  of  the  serious  detriments  at  the  beginning 
of  this  war  and  one  of  the  greatest  elements  of  our  unpreparedness 
was  the  lack  of  experience  in  dealing  between  the  Government  and 
the  civilian  business.  Looking  back  at  the  years  preceding  the  war, 
there  has  been  a  current  of  aloofness  between  the  Government  and 
the  general  business  world.  The  existence  of  the  military  establish- 
ment can  be  justified  only  on  the  grounds  of  its  ability  to  meet  war 
conditions  and  so  accomplish  national  safety.  Its  organization  must 
therefoi-e  be  based  upon  and  judged  by  its  ability  to  meet  war  and 
not  peace  conditions.  Its  elementary  parts  must  be  subdivided  with 
reference  usually  to  their  ability  to  expand  to  war  needs.    Money 
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expended  on  a  war  department  that  is  not  organized  to  meet  war, 
and  war  only,  is  wasted.  The  failures  of  the  supply  program  have 
been  patent  among  the  bureaus  in  proportion  to  the  diversities  of  the 
activities  concentrated  in  one  chief.  When  these  activities  concen- 
trated in  one  chief  are  such  that  that  chief  can  maintain  proper  rela- 
tions between  the  recognized  civilian  organizations,  a  reserve  is^ 
created  outside  of  what  we  now  commonly  look  upon  as  a  reserve." 
This  can  be  accomplished  best  by  a  sufficient  number  of  those  in  civil 
life  being  actually  enrolled  in  a  reserve  and  supplying  that  tie  between 
the  civilian  organizations  and  the  War  Department  that  can  be 
utilized  to  the  advantage  of  the  National  Government  in  time  of 
stress. 

The  officer  personnel  of  the  Construction  Division  was  made  up  of 
experts  from  civil  life  and  from  the  engineering,  building,  and  con- 
tracting organizations  that  formed  our  national  commercial  life 
along  those  lines.  As  illustrating  their  thought  on  the  subject,  many 
of  them  and  those  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  Construction  Division 
are  delaying  their  applications  to  join  the  reserves  until  they  feel 
that  they  may  be  assured  that  their  efforts  will  be  along  the  line  of 
their  normal  activities  and  not  diverted  therefrom.  Upon  the  Con- 
struction Division  being  made  a  permanent  corps  many  of  its  present 
officers  will  remain  in  the  Army,  and  nearly  all  of  its  commissioned 
personnel  will  become  reserve  officers.  If  this  is  not  done,  very  few 
of  the  men  of  the  division  are  willing  to  be  transferred  to  other 
corps  or  go  into  the  reserve  corps  of  the  Quartermaster  or  Engineer 
Corps,  and  so  lose  their  identity  with  construction  work  and  risk 
assignment  to  work  for  which  they  are  not  qualified.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  reserve  corps  can  not  be  filled  up,  but  it  does  mean 
that  a  reserve  corps  can  not  be  filled  by  men  who  had  the  actual 
experience  of  this  war  in  positions  of  high  administrative  capacity. 

I  want  now  to  sum  up  in  a  few  words  my  recommendations : 

First,  the  Construction  Division  should  not  be  placed  under  the 
Engineer  Corps. 

Second,  the  Construction  Division  should  not  be  placed  under  the 
Quartermaster  Corps. 

Third,  the  Construction  Division  should  be  continued  as  a  separate 
Staff  Corps. 

To  place  the  Construction  Division  under  the  Engineer  Corps 
would  delegate  to  the  latter  work  for  which  it  is  not  qualified 
either  by  experience  or  training.  To  do  so  would  be  unsound  in 
theory  and  untried  in  fact.  The  Engineer  Corps  has  never  done 
the  construction  work  for  the  Army. 

To  return  the  Construction  Division  to  the  Quartermaster  Corps 
would  place  upon  the  Quartermaster  Corps  e^n  added  burden  which 
it  should  not  be  called  upon  to  carry.  The  Quartermaster  Corps 
will  be  tremendous  as  it  is,  its  volume  of  work  at  least  three  time-s 
what  it  was  previous  to  the  war.  The  volume  of  work  the  Construc- 
tion Division  has  to  do  is  greater  than  the  entire  work  of  every  ^ 
nature  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  previous  to  the  war.  % 

The  least  expenditure  for  the  Constniction  Division  for  construc- 
tion work  and  for  the  operation  of  utilities  that  may  be  expected 
with  a  300,000-man  Army  is  $100,000,000  per  annum.  This  state- 
ment is  based  on  computation  from  the  actual  expenditures  that 
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were  made  before  the  war,  and  it  is  not  a  fanciful  figure.  No  com- 
mercial concern  in  this  country  would  jeopardize  the  efficiency  and 
economy  with  which  this  volume  of  work  is  to  be  done  by  placing 
it  as  a  subdivision  of  a  subdivision.  It  is  entitled  to  and  must 
^  have  direct  access  to  final  authority  in  the  interest  of  efficiency  and 
^  cntting  of  red  tape.  It  can  not  have  such  access  unless  it  is  a  separate 
staff  unit. 

Therefore,  in  the  interest  of  economy,  in  the  interest  of  preserving 
to  the  Government  the  business  methods  of  the  Construction  Divi- 
sion ;  to  make  available  to  the  Government  the  experience  gained  by 
having  carried  forward  to  successful  completion  the  greatest  con- 
struction program  in  the  world  and  the  experience  gained  by  the 
greatest  utility  organization  known  to  this  coimtrv^ ;  in  order  to  or- 

fanize  this  purely  commercial  function  of  the  War  Department  in 
eepin^  with  the  common-sense  business  practice  of  the  commercial 
world,  it  is  recommended  that  in  reporting  the  bill  for  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Army  there  must  be  included  a  separate  staff  unit 
known  as  a  Construction  Corps,  its  duties  to  be  defined  and  the 
provision  for  its  personnel  to  be  such  that  its  present  officers  may  be 
retained  in  the  service  in  their  several  grades  held  during  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  prepared  any  certain  provision  for 
insertion  in  the  bill  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  New.  I  would  like  to  hear  you  read  it  if  you  have  it 
before  you. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  suggest  that  he  put  in  th^  hearing  at  the 
proper  place  that  table  of  projects  now  under  way. 

The  Chahiman.  Yes;  can  you  supply  that? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes. 

Senator  New.  We  would  like  to  have  that. 

The  list  of  projects  referred  has  already  been  inserted. 

Gen  Marshall.  Do  you  wish  me  to  read  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  I  think  we  would  like  to  have  you  do  so. 

Gen.  Marshall.  That  is  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  bill 
2715: 

PBOPOSED    AMENDMENT    TO    HEN  ATE    BILL    2715    TO    REORGANIZE    AND    INCREASE    THE 

EFJTCIENCY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  ARMY. 

Inj-iert  the  words  "A  Construction  Corps"  in  the  preamble,  immediately 
after  "  Tank  Corps  "  where  it  first  appears,  page  1,  line  11. 

Insert  a  new  section  reading  as  follows : 

*•  Sec.  — .  The  Construction  Corps :  The  Construction  Corps  shall  consist  of 
one  chief  of  construction  with  the  rank  of  brigadier  general,  who  shall  be  chief 
of  said  corps ;  fourteen  colonels ;  fourteen  lieutenant  colonels ;  eighty  majors ; 
one  hundred  and  fifty  captains;  thirty-five  first  lieutenants.  At  least  two- 
tiiirds  in  each  of  the  several  grades  shall  be  appointed  from  officers  who  8erve<l 
in  the  same  grades  In  the  Construction  Division  of  the  Army  prior  to  June  25, 
1919. 

"The  total  enlisted  strength  of  the  Construction  Corps  and  the  number  in 
each  grade  shall  be  as  follows:  Eighty-two  construction  sergeants,  sergeants 
senior  grade ;  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-five  construction  sergeants, 
sergeants  first  class;  three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-four  sergeants; 
nine  hundred  corporals;  one  hundred  and  ninety  cooks;  two  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  sixty  privates,  first  class;  and  one  thousand  four  hundred  and 
fifty-five  privates:  Provided^  That  the  rates  of  pay  and  allowances  in  the 
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several  ^ades  of  enlisted  men  shall  be  the  same  as  those  of  similar  grades  for 
the  Quartermaster  Corps:  Provided  further,  That  all  work  pertaining  to  the 
construction,  maintenance,  and  repair  of  all  buildings,  structures  (other  than 
fortifications),  and  utilities  and  the  preparation  of  plans  therefor  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the*  several  bureaus,  corps,  and  departments  of  the 
War  Department  for  the  Army,  and  of  the  operation  of  such  utilities,  the  ac- 
quirement of  real  estate  and  the  issuance  of  licenses  In  connection  with 
Government  reservations,  shall  be  done  by  or  under  the  direction  of  the  Con- 
struction Corps,  and  all  appropriations  made  for  such  purposes  under  any 
corps,  department,  or  bureau  of  the  War  Department  shall  be  available  for 
the  purpose  for  which  made  and  disbursed  through  said  Construction  Ck)rpa^ 
and  together  with  property  acquired  therefrom,  shall  be  accounted  for  to  the 
chief  of  construction." 

The  Chairman.  On  what  basis  have  you  reached  that  table  of 
personnel  ? 

Gen.  Marshal.  On  the  basis — ^if  you  want  to  go  on  the  basis  of 
j)ersonnel,  I  might  talk  about  it  a  little  before  we  go  on  to  this  par- 
ticular personnel,  if  you  have  no  objection. 

Under  the  Senate  bill  as  introduced  for  the  Quartermaster  Corps, 
Finance,  Transportation,  and  Motor  Transport  Corps  there  is  a  total 
of  2,383  officers.  In  this  proposal  I  have  here — by  the  way,  Construc- 
tion is  not  included  in  any  one  of  them ;  the  Construction  was  included 
under  the  Engineer  Corps — if  you  add  to  this  2,383  officers  the  294 
officers  I  have  here,  it  makes  2,677  officers  for  all  of  the  functions  the 
Quartermaster  Corps  had  prior  to  the  war.  The  Quartermaster 
Corps  officers  prior  to  the  war  were  296.  This  number  is  nine  times 
the  number  that  it  had  before  the  war  for  these  five  different  func- 
tions of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  as  it  was  before  the  war. 

Senator  SunaERiAND.  Do  you  know  what  number  of  officers  were 
included  in  the  Engineer  tables  to  cover  this  construction  work? 

Gen.  Marshall.  No;  you  can  not  segregate  them.  I  have  been 
through  it.  I  have  been  through  a  memorandum  that  appeared  in  the 
.  hearings  before  the  House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  Sixtv-fiftii 
Congress,  third  session — the  bill  for  the  support'of  the  Army  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1920,  pages  1820  to  1832,  inclusive — ^which 
is  a  memorandum  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  submitted  to  the  War 
Plans  Division  in  either  November  or  December,  1918,  outlining  his 
personnel  and  the  number  of  officers  that  can  be  scarreffated  in  that 
particular  memorandum. 

Senator  New.  That  can  be  segregated  in  construction  work  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes ;  that  I  could  segregate  myself.  That  number 
is  371  plus  some  others. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  ask  for  how  many? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Two  hundred  and  ninety-four.  How  many  are 
included  in  the  Engineer's  memorandum  I  don't  know.  You  see  there 
wer^  a  number  of  captains  in  that  tabulation  they  had  there,  in  which 
they  may  have  had  a  duality  of  duties.  But  this  doe's  not  include  the 
operation  of  utilities  under  the  Engineer  Corps ;  as  I  understand  it, 
it  includes  construction  work  only  and  not  utilities. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  utilities? 

Gen.  Marshall.  As  I  understand  it,  it  remains  in  the  Quarter- 
master's under  the  plan  they  had.  '   " 

Senator  New.  Have  you  examined  the  Quartermaster's  tables! 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes ;  and  I  can  not  segregate. 
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Senator  Sutherland.  Would  it  be  fair  to  assume  that  the  number 
of  men  you  provide  for  in  your  separate  plans  would  be  deducted 
from  those  two  branches? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Oh,  yes.   The  Engineers  and  the  Quartermaster's — 
from  the  tables  of  organization — all  I  can  possibly  segregate  is  176 
^  in  the  Engineers'  organization  tables,  which  should  not  be  confused 
with  the  memorandum  I  referred  to.    But  that  does  not  provide  for 
officers  in  the  Chief  of  Engineers  Office ;  it  provides  for  officers  in  the 
field.    And  I  say  further  that  in  that  memorandum  I  have  referred  to 
that  out  of  divisional  command  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  is  recom- 
mended there  should  be  one  lieutenant  colonel,  four  majors,  and  three 
captains. 
The  Chairmak.  How  many  do  you  wantf 
Gen.  Marshall.  A  major  and  two  assistants. 
The  Chauihan.  State  that  again,  please. 

Gen.  Marshall.  One  lieutenant  colonel,  four  majors,  and  three 
captains,  under  the  Engineer  memorandum. 
The  Chairman.  That  is  three  officers? 
Gai.  Marshall.  Yes ;  under  my  plan  of  organization. 
The  Chairman.  The  Engineer  Corps  would  want  eight  officers  to 
do  this  job  ? 
Gen.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir;  at  least  eight. 
The  Chairman.  And  you  want  only  three  ? 

Gren.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir.  They  may  have  cut  that  down  in  this 
bill ;  I  don't  know. 

Senator  Fletcher.  What  use  would  you  make  of  these  privates 
first  class  and  privates? 

Gen.  Marshall.  We  would  use  them  as  carpenters,  laborers,  and 
helpers  on  sanitation  work  and  sewage-disposal  plants,  and  around 
the  pumping  plants  and  power  plants,  places  of  that  character.    You 
see,  this  contemplates  the  operation  ojc  utilities  by  soldier  personnel 
and  not  a  civilian  personnel. 
Senator  Fletcher.  You  would  have  no  civilian  personnel? 
Gen.  Marshall.  Not  in  the  operation  of  utilities ;  no. 
Senator  Sutherland.  Were  you  not  consulted  by  the  General  Staff 
in  the  making  of  these  tabulations  of  organization? 

Gen.  Marshall.  In  the  latter  part  of  November  of  last  year  I  was 
directed  to  put  in  a  memorandum  showing  the  personnel  that  we 
would  require  for  the  construction  division  under  the  bill  that  they 
were  then  preparing,  which  I  believe  is  identical  with  the  bill  that 
you  have  before  you  now,  and  I  did  submit  such  a  plan,  calling,  at 
that  time,  for  294  officers  and  thirteen  thousand-odd  enlisted  men; 
but  the  number  of  places  where  there  are  enlisted  men  has  decreased 
since  then,  so  now  I  have  a  few  more  than  10,000  included  in  this. 
Senator  New.  How  many  enlisted  men  have  you  now  in  the  service  ? 
Gen.  Marshall.  Four  thousand,  or  thereabouts ;  I  don't  know  what 
the  exact  number  is.  We  asked  for  the  13,000  until  this  thing  settles 
down,  but  we  were  told  to  use  civilian  employees,  so  that  between  the 
enlisted  men  and  civilian  employees  we  have  between  9,000  and  10,000. 
(An  officer  accompanying  Gen.  Marshall  then  said:  "Thirteen 
thousand,  with  the  civilians  and  soldiers.") 

Senator  New.  In  your  request  for  10,000  enlisted  men  you  contem- 
plate doing  away  with  all  civilian  employees  ? 
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Gen.  Marshall.  Unless  there  might  be  one  or  two  places  where  aA 
oflScial  expert  had  to  be  had,  which  would  be  temporary  or  quasi- 
temporary  ;  but,  generally  speaking,  yes. 

Tne  Chairman.  In  any  event,  it  is  apparent  that,  whether  Con- 
gress adopts  the  proposal  of  the  War  Department  for  an  Army  of 
500,000  or  goes  back  to  the  national  defense  act,  we  will  have  for    M 
several  years,  10  years  at  least,  a  lot  of  building  to  do.  ^ 

Gen.  Marshall.  A  lot  of  building;  as  I  say,  for  220,000  men  the 
operation  of  utilities  would  run  a  liundred  dollars  per  capita.  It 
ran  $144  per  capita  before  the  war. 

Senator  New.  This  table  sets  all  that  out  very  well. 

Gen.  Marshall.  As  I  say,  it  is  difficultT-this  is  one  of  the  things 
that  it  is  difficult  for  anyliody  to  realize  how  small  our  Army  was 
before  the  war.  We  looked  upon  the  national  defense  act  as  liaviBg 
been  accomplished  before  the  war,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was 
not. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Do  you  think  you  can  get  these  10,000  men 
for  this  work? 

Gen.  Marshalu  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Chi  Army  pay? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes.  You  train  them  up.  They  come  in  as  pri- 
vates and  become  first-class  privates  and  corporals,  and  perhaps  ser- 
geants; and  when  you  once  get  the  tendrils  of  the  Army  into  your 
system  you  don't  care  how  good  you  are,  you  stay  there. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Would  they  have  an  opportunity  to  go  out 
into  civil  life? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Oh,  yes ;  when  the  term  of  enlistment  is  up  they 
can  go  out  if  they  want  to ;  but  I  do  not  anticipate  any  difficulty  in 
filling  the  enlisted  personnel;  I  think  it  will  be  very  attractive  to 
them. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  closely  akin  to  vocational  training? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Very  closely  akin  to  vocational  training,  and  if 
vocational  training  is  adopted  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  vo- 
cational training  that  will  be  adopted  will  he  in  connection  with 
these  men.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  committee  wants  an  analysis 
of  figures  or  not,  but  in  getting  up  this  paper  that  I  have  here  I  have 
had  to  dig  out  a  whole  lot  of  figures,  and  I  have  gone  through  the 
appropriation  bills  for  the  last  10  years  so  as  to  get  an  average- 
One  year  does  not  tell  much,  but  if  you  have  10  vears'  average  j-ou 
have  pretty  nearlv  what  is  going  to  happen  in  tne  future.  I  have 
here  a  table  that  shows  the  average  total  appropriation  for  the  Army 
for  those  10  years  was  $111,943,000.  Appropriated  for  the  Quarter- 
master Corps,  $93,000,000  average  for  the  10  years.  That  is  in  the 
Quartermaster  Corps  alone,  showing  that  the  Quartermaster  Corps 
was  $93,000,000,  and  for  the  whole  Army  it  was  practically  $112,- 
000,000,  showing  the  enormous  size  of  tHe  Quartermaster  Corps  in 
comparison  to  the  rest  of  the  Army  in  the  matter  of  expenditures. 

Of  that  $93,000,000,  $44,000,000  was  pay  of  the  Army  leaving  ^ 
$49,000,000  for  clothing,  subsistence,  transportation,  and  construe-  ^ 
tion. 

The  Engineer  Corps  appropriations,  so  far  as  the  Army  is  con- 
cerned, during  the  same  year,  were  $4,295,000  on  the  average.  The 
rivBT  and  harbor  appropriation,  of  course,  is  a  different  matter. 
That  averaged  about  $34,000,000  per  annum  during  those  10  years. 
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111©  average  stren^h  of  the  Army  during  those  10  years  was 
84,299. 
The  Chairman.  If  you  care  to,  you  can  put  that  into  the  record. 
Seantor  Fmetcher.  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  interesting  table. 
Gen.  Marshall.  I  will  put  this  in : 

ToM  expenditures  far  the  Army,  Quartermaster  Corps,  and  Engineer  Corps  for 

fiscal  years  1901  to  1916,  inclusive. 


FiKftlyear. 


i3or 

BOR 

HM 

mo 

mi 

1112 

BB 

Total 
MO 


Total  appro- 
priation for 
the  Army. 


196,358,254 
103,462,789 
127,095,700 
132,991,946 
118,787,138 
118,154,607 
117,535.033 
118,326,774 
128,534,416 
132,514,719 


119,435,088 
111,943,506 


Appropri- 
ated for 
expendi- 
tures by 
Quarter- 
master 
Corps. 


160,063,852 
81,585,684 
98,621,002 

105,069,906 
95,389,190 
05,131,415 
96,471,226 
91,636,500 
98,840,565 
98,975,162 


990,774,602 
93,077,450 


Fay  of  the 
Army. 


131,002,686 
35,918,499 
42,613,623 
49,727,954 
46,055,900 
46,628,990 
47,866,535 
47,054,960 
48,729,030 
49,366,732 


444,964,899 
44,490,489 


Appropri- 
ated for 
expendi- 
tures by 
Quarter- 
master 
Corps, 
deducting 
pay  of  the 
Army. 


$38,062,686 
45,667,185 
56,007,278 
55,341,852 
49,333,289 
48,502,424 
48,604,691 
41,581,640 
50,111,545 
49,608,430 


485,811,020 
48,581,102 


Total 
appropri- 
ated for 
expendi- 
tures by 
Engineer 
Depart- 
ment for 

Army 
purposes. 


13,221,345 
3,419,120 
5,435,263 
5,109,279 
4,982,370 
3,880,379 
3,173,478 
0,363,029 
3,783,000 
3,583,000 


42,950,263 
4,296,026 


Appropri- 
ated for 

rivers  and 
harbors. 


117,664,060 
43,315,483 
18,032,945 
22,190,264 
49,391,141 
30,883,838 
42,757,311 
51,118,889 
29,633,100 
37,866,000 


Total 

strength, 

officers 

and 

men. 


78,857 
70,455 
78,813 
75,166 
77,735 
85,801 
86,452 
92,482 
100,381 
101,381 


342,903,021 
34,290,302 


842,990 
84,290 


Gen.  Marshall  (continuing).  The  detail  assignments  of  294  offi- 
cers can  only  be  given  if  you  know  where  the  construction  work  is 
going  to  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  of  course.    I  forgot  to  ask  you  this 

Gen.  Marshall.  Of  course  we  had  the  usual  officer  at  each  camp 
or  cantonment,  with  his  assistants,  with  either  two  or  one  assistant, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  cantonment,  and  at  the  small  Regular 
Anny  post,  of  course,  we  contemplate  that  the  line  officer  shall  do 
that  work  in  addition  to  his  other  duties.  We  do  not  contemplate 
luiving  an  officer  of  the  Construction  Division  at  a  two-companv 
posL  The  expense  involved  is  not  warranted.  I  can  assert,  I  tnink 
definitely,  without  any  fear  of  being  cut,  that  294  is  the  minimum, 
ind  I  can  give  you  as  the  best  example  of  that,  that  I  asked  for  294 
for  the  War  Plans  Division,  and  they  gave  me  294,  the  first  time  I 

I      think  that  the  personnel  asked  for  has  been  given. 

!  I  can  give  a  tentative  layout  of  these  officers  if  you  want  it  put 
in  tlMS  record,  but  it  changes.  When  a  construction  job  changes  from 
this  place  to  that  place  the  officers  have  got  to  go  from  this  place  to 
that  place.  So  it  is  not  like  a  definite  assignment  for  a  company  or 
regiment  We  have  definite  assignments  to  the  offices  in  Washington 
tnd  departmental  headquarters,  and  have  a  certain  number  of  special 

^  camps,  we  have  a  certain  number  of  cantonments,  and  a  certain 

K  number  of  Regular  Army  posts,  and  that  gives  the  number  of  offi- 
cers that  are  specifically  stationed  in  the  constructions  projects  that 
can  not  be  specifically  named. 

The  Chairman*  I  forgot  to  ask  you,  is  that  estimate  of  294  officers 
for  construction  work  based  upon  an  army  of  500,000  men? 
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Gen.  Marshauu  It  is  based  upon  the  800,000-men  army  and  it  is 
not  going  to  change  materially  on  a  250,0()0-men  army  or  400,000- 
men  army  or  500j000-men  army;  anywhere  from  200,000  to  500,000 
men  will  require  just  about  the  same  number  of  officers  for  the  Con- 
struction Division. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  think  there  would  be  more  repairs  andJ 
more  utilities  to  be  operated  in  an  army  of  500,000  men  than  there' 
would  be  in  an  army  of  250,000  men. 

Gen.  Marsh alij.  It  is  just  in  volume,  not  much  in  number.  You 
take  an  officer  in  charge  of  the  utilities  at  cantonments  where  you 
have  got  that  cantonment  occupied  with  12,000  men,  you  have  to 
have  three  officers,  and  if  you  have  it  occupied  with  20,000  men  you 
have  about  the  same  number  of  officers. 

Senator  Sutherland.  How  many  men  have  you  at  Camp  Taylor? 

Gen.  Marshall.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  understand  that  they  have  only  about 
3,600  men  in  the  First  Division. 

Gen.  Marshall.  I  presume  we  have  pretty  nearly  200  men  at  Camp 
Taylor. 

Senator  Sutherland.  And  that  would  be  enough  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  That  would  be  enough  if  they  had  15,000  there. 
You  see  the  question  of  cleaning  out  sewers  and  operating  a  public 
plant  and  operating  substations — those  things  are  pretty  nearly  the 
same  whether  you  have  50,000  men  or  whether  you  have  no  men.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  no  men,  but  say  only  5,000  men. 

Senator  Sutherland.  The  same  with  a  heating  plant  for  a  house, 
you  have  to  have  the  same  amount  of  heat  for  a  house  whether  there 
are  2  people  occupying  it  or  20  people? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes;  it  is  just  the  same  thing. 

During  the  war  we  had  at  those  places  about  six  officers.  They 
were  all  full  to  overflowing  and  everything  had  to  be  handled  so 
expeditiously  and  instantly  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  that  many 
officers.  So  we  had  six  omcers;  but  in  time  of  peace,  when  things 
have  not  got  to  be  done  on  the  minute  and  can  be  foreseen,  we  es- 
timate that  three  officers  at  a  cantonment  is  ordinarily  sufficient. 
Some  of  them  did  have  a  pumping  plant,  an  electric  plant,  a  sewage 
disposal,  central  heating  plants,  and  in  those  places  we  may  have 
to  have  as  many  as  four,  because  we  may  have  to  have  an  expert 
on  some  particular  subject;  but,  except  two  camps,  there  is  no  proba- 
bility that  we  can  see  that  we  will  have  to  have  more  than  three. 

The  Chairman.  General,  you  have  given  study  to  this  whole 
question  of  the  organization  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department,  as 
well  the  Constuction  Department  by  itself.  Have  you  anything  to 
express  as  to  the  proposal  for  placing  transportation  back  under 
the  Quartermaster's  Department? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Well,  I  can  not  give  any  opinion  on  any  actual 
knowledge  such  as  I  have  about  the  Construction  Department;  I 
just  do  not  know.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  transportation  has  been  ^ 
one  of  the  big  items.  It  is  contemplated  to  transfer  a  great  dealf 
more  supply  functions  in  the  Quartermaster  Corps  than  it  has  had 
before;  it  is  going  to  run  into  such  tremendous  figures  that  it  is 
going  to  be  difficult  for  it  to  be  followed  out  by  one  man.  On 
principle,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  done.  I  think  that  the  principle 
that  I  have  enunciated  here,  and  have  perhaps  repeated  too  often. 
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is  a  sound  one,  that  the  War  Department  fell  down  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  because  the  separate  and  separable  operations  that  were 
self-contained  were  not  under  one  chief,  that  it  was  bigger  than 
the  chief  could  possibly  compass.  No  man  can  compass  the  subject 
matter  that  the  Quailemaster  General  and  the  Chief  of  Ordnance 
had  to  contend  with  at  the  beginning  of  the  war;  no  man  could  com- 
pass them.  If  you  have  a  single  operation,  unless  you  have  access  to 
final  authority  you  can  not  forge  ahead ;  you  can  not  do  it,  it  is  not  in 
human  nature.  When  you  get  to  a  certain  size  to  stand  an  inter- 
mediary, it  can  not  be  done ;  if  you  are  going  to  place  the  responsi- 
bility on  that  individual  who  is  the  chief  ot  an  operation,  if  there 
is  an  intermediary  between  him  and  the  final  authority  you  can  not 
expect  the  result  from  him  that  you  can  expect  and  demand  if  he 
has  direct  access  to  the  official  authority.    And  I  believe  upon  that 

«rinciple — and  I  believe  that  principle  is  a  sound  on  so  far  as  the 
Tar  Department  is  concerned — that  transportation  should  be  sep- 
arated from  the  Quartermaster  Corps. 

But,  as  I  said,  I  have  not  the  facts  and  figures  as  to  corps  and 
numbers  and  those  things — which  is,  after  all,  the  true  test — all  the 
rest  of  them  are  just  contributing  reasons,  but  the  true  test  is  the 
size  of  the  job,  I  think,  and  it  is  upon  the  size  of  the  job  that  the- 
money  returns  to  the  country  depends,  rather  than  upon  the  other. 
I  think  that  is  the  true  test,  and  I  have  not  the  detailed  figures  to- 
pive  an  opinion  on  that  basis. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions? 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  think  he  has  covered  the  subject  admi- 
rablv. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  glad  to  have  heard  you.  Have  you  any 
more  observations  to  make  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Well,  I  might  have  this  observation  to  make, 
that  before  the  war  our  General  Staff  plans  were  almost  all  on  com- 
jmt  side,  that  very  few  of  our  plans  were  on  supply  side.  Therefore 
in  writing  the  law  for  the  General  Staff  I  believe  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  write  into  the  law  a  positive  provision  for  a  supply 
section  of  that  General  Staff,  which  will  not  have  any  operating 
duties,  but  will  have  to  do  the  same  kind  of  planning  for  supply 
that  was  done  by  the  general  combat  people  of  the  General  Staff 
before  the  war,  and  I  think  that  is  a  necessary  part  of  legislation, 
»nd  that  these  men  in  that  supply  section  should  come  largely,  not 
entirely  but  largely,  from  the  supply  bureaus. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  thing,  of  course,  that  Congress  would 
prefer  to  leave  to  the  War  Department,  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
and  Chief  of  Staff.  Neither  this  bill  nor  any  other  bill  has  ever 
attempted  to  organize  the  General  Staff  in  a  division? 

Gen.  Marshall.  I  do  not  know.  It  says  "shall  have  a  war  col- 
lege," it  tells  what  that  shall  be.    Why  was  that  necessary? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  was  necessary  from  the  legislative 
side. 

Gen.  Marshall.  It  was? 

The  Chahiman.  Yes;  because  that  was  not  part  of  the  General 
Staff. 

Senator  SuTHERUiND.  This  bill  asks  for  still  greater  authority^ 
the  leave  to  do  anything  within  the  limits  of  the  number  of  men. 

131403— 19— PT  22 7 
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Gen.  Marshall.  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be  left  to 

The  Chairman.  Left  to  regulation? 

Gen.  Marshall.  No.  Not  left  to  regulation.  I  think  the  ques- 
tion of  operation  of  cpmbat  troops  ana  the  question  of  supply  are 
coordinate  ones  and  of  sufficient  importance  for  Congress  to  take 
cog'nizance  of  them  in  legislation.  M 

Senator  Fletcher.  Do  you  think  we  ought  to  have  a  separate 
supply  department  to  supply  everything  to  the  Army  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  No,  sir;  1  do  not  think  that  can  be  done.  I  think 
there  are  certain  technical  supplies  that  technical  bureaus  have  to 
handle  independently  of  a  ^neral  supply  bureau. 

Senator  Fletcher.  For  instance,  you  take  your  own  business, 
when  you  are  making  contracts,  suppose  you  had  to  go  to  the  supply 
department 

Gen.  Marshall.  The  contractor  could  not  get  along;  the  contrac- 
tor is  accustomed  to  doing  work  in  a  certain  way. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  practically  all  your  construction  by  con- 
tract ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  We  do  all  of  it  on  lump-sum  contracts,  now,  prac- 
tically all  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  have  to  produce  the  material. 

Gen.  Marshall.  We  do  not  have  to  produce  the  material,  but  dur- 
ing the  war  we  did  it  on  a  cost-plus  basis,  and  we  had  to  produce  a 
great  deal  of  that  material.  The  producing  of  that  material  had  to 
be  carried  out  in  the  most  intimate  relationship  with  the  contractor 
and  had  to  be  produced  in  the  way  he  was  accustomed  to  have  it 
done;  otherwise,  if  it  had  not  been  done  in  the  way  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  have  it  produced  he  would  not  be  able  to  function,  and  it 
would  have  thrown  everything  out  of  gear.  Therefore  we  had  con- 
tractors in  the  construction  department  who  did  the  procuring  of  ma- 
terials such  as  the  contractor  had  to  get  from  the  Government  in 
the  way  that  the  contractor  was  accustomed  to,  just  as  nearly  as  it 
was  possible  to  do  it,  and  if  such  a  thing  as  that  was  interfered  with 
by  a  supply  bureau,  a  program  such  as  we  had  could  never  be  carried 
out,  taking  the  time  element  into  consideration,  and  the  time  element 
is  the  essential  part  of  the  construction. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Some  officers  advocating  establishing  a  supply 
bureau  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes. 

Senator  Fletcher.  All  supplies  for  all  departments,  including  the 
Surgeon  General's? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Including  the  Surgeon  General's  Office?  The 
Surgeon  General  does  not  advocate  it,  and  I  do  not  advocate  it.  I 
think  the  consolidation  of  procurement  has  a  great  deal  of  merit  in 
it,  and  I  thins:  that  merit  has  been  clouded  by  such  things  as  you 
have  made  reference  to. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Going  too  far? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Going  too  far;  yes.    I  think  it  has  a  great  deal  ^ 
of  merit  in  it  and  I  do  not  think  we  want  to  lose  sight  of  that  merit ;  ^ 
but,  at  the  ?ame  time,  the  proposition  of  the  Surgeon  General  and 
the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  as  I  understand  it — and  other  bureaus,  too — 
is  that  there  are  certain  technical  things  that  they  can  not  just  simply 
draw  the  specifications  for  and  leave  somebody  else  to  go  out  and 
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buy.    You  do  not  get  results.    And  I  believe  that  the  other  point  of 
facts  is  correct  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  haA^e  no  emphatic  objection,  have  3^ou,  to  the 
establishment  of  a  supply  department  charged  with  the  purchase  of 
materials  and  articles  whose  use  is  common  to  two.  or  more  branches 
of  the  service,  or  whose  use  is  standardized  throughout  the  service  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  No;  I  have  no  objection  and  think  it  ought  to  be 
done  with  certain  limitations. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  leave  all  technical  things  to  the  bu- 
reaus? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes;  as  I  have  indicated.  A. contractor,  for  in- 
stance, who  is  building  a  building  and  who  wants  nails,  and  who  is 
accustomed  to  get  nails  through  his  purchasing  agent,  tells  his  pur- 
chasing agent  that  he  wants  so  many  nails  and  the  purchasing  agent 
gets  it.  Now,  if  that  purchasing  agent  is  not  in  some  place  of  direct 
access  to  the  supplying  agenc}",  somewhere  where  he  can  be  com- 
municated with,  somewhere  in  touch  with  him,  he  can  not  help  him 
out  in  that  situation.  In  that  case,  that  contractor  is  going  to  get  out 
out  of  gear  with  the  game,  as  it  were.  For  instance,  he  says,  "  I 
Want  a  carload  of  this  particular  kind  of  nails  day  after  to-morrow 
morning."  If  he  does  not  have  those  nails  the  day  after  to-morrow 
morning  it  means  that  thousands  of  workmen  are  thrown  out  of 
their  jobs.  Unless  you  have  somebody  in  the  closest  sympathy  with 
him,  his  job  is  wrecked,  and  it  costs  many  times  the  cost  of  send- 
ing those  nails  by  express  or  special  train,  and  it  is  a  very  important 
item.  If  you  had  to  explain  that  to  a  dozen  different  people  the  time 
of  explanation  takes  more  than  the  time  of  getting  the  nails.  Nails 
might  be  the  wrong  particular  kind  of  material,  but  this  is  in  illus- 
tration of  what  I  mean. 

I  say  that  within  limitations  the  proposition  of  consolidating  pro- 
curement is  sound,  and  it  has  a  tremendous  amount  of  merit;  but  I 
think — well,  I  think  the  horse  has  the  bit  in  his  teeth  and  is  running 
away.     That  is  the  propostion,  generally  speaking,  I  think. 

Senator  Sutiierlaxd.  What  do  you  think  of  the  relative  merits  of 
promotion  by  seniority,  and  promotion  by  selection,  General  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  During  the  war  we  had  promotion  by  selection. 
1  had  promotion  by  selection  in  my  outfit.  I  do  not  think  anybody 
was  promoted  that  was  not  entitled  to  promotion.  But  I  know  now 
that  men  who  were  entitled  to  promotion  did  not  get  it  simply  because 
their  case  never  really  got  a  hearing.  On  theory,  promotion  by  selec- 
tion should  be  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Government ;  but  how  you 
(•an  work  it  out  in  practice  I  just  can  not  see,  with  20.000  men  in- 
volved :  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  avoid  that  personal  knowledge  that 
is  bound  to  influence  the  people  who  are  doing  the  selecting. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  believe  in  a  process  of  elimination, 
though,  do  y^ou  not? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  in  a  process  of  elimination. 

Senator  Sitherland.  With  a  well  worked  out  scheme  for  the 
elimination  of  the  unfit  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  believe  the  best  I'esults  could  be  obtained 
by  the  seniority  rule  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes ;  but  it  has  a  practical  proposition 
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Seator  SuTiiEHLANix  During  a  time  of  peace,  anyhow  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir;  I  do.  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  say  it  be- 
cause I  have  tried  by  best  to  see  some  way  of  working  out  selections, 
because  selection  is  so  admirable  in  theoiy. 

The  Chairman*.  Did  you  have  a  board  inside  your  corps  that  ^ 
recommended  promotion  by  selection?  ^ 

Gen.  Marshall.  No  board  was  ever  formally  ordered,  but  for 
selection  from  major  up  there  were  five  officers  and  myself  that  went 
through  the  entire  list  of  officers  any  time  any  such  promotion  was 
made,  and  usually  the  promotions  were  made  by  concurrence  of  us 
all.  jSometimes  tliere  was  one  or  maybe — no  I  don't  think  there  was 
ever  more  than  one  who  thought  that  somebody  else  should  be  pro- 
moted other  than  the  one  that  was  promoted. 

For  majors  and  below,  that  is  captains  up  to  major's,  the  chief  of 
the  division  would  get  them  with  him,  and  then  all  chiefs  of  divisions 
would  get  together  and  determine  upon  the  relative  merits  of  all  of 
those  they  had  under  consideration,  and  those  that  in  their  judgment 
— ^they  came  to  a  common  i-econnnendation  of  those  that  thej"  had 
under  consideration  at  that  time.  During  the  war  that  was  the  way^ 
generally  speaking. 

The  Chairman.  You  acted  just  as  carefully  as  you  could? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes;  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  And  yet  you  are  conscious  of  making  some  mis- 
takes ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes;  I  am  conscious  of  the  fact  that  some  men 
that  deserved  promotion  did  not  get  promotion;  and  there  was  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  have  promoted  them  during  the  war,  and 
if  cases  had  come  to  the  attention  of  the  division  chief  or  myself 
they  would  have  been  promoted.  I  think  the  least  thing  they  could 
do  in  a  case  of  promotion  during  the  war  was  to  recognize  services 
by  a  promotion  of  at  least  one  grade  from  that  in  which  a  man 
entered,  and,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  that  was  just  the  way  I  felt 
tibout  it  and  I  carried  it  out  so  far  as  the  rules  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  the  recommendations  that  came  up  from  the  chiefs  of 
divisions  would  permit. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  other  matter  you  want  to  emphasize? 

Gen.  Marshall.  No,  sir;  I  oelieve  not. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Let  me  see  if  I  get  this  correctly:  All  this 
construction  work  that  was  done  similar  to  what  would  be  done  in 
this  corps  was  done  under  the  Quartermaster  Corps? 

Gen.  Marshall.  No,  sir;  no,  sir.  Before  the  war  each  bureau  or 
department  did  its  own  work,  both  construction  work  and  the  op- 
eration of  utilities;  the  Quartermaster  Corps  did  it  for  itself,  for 
the  line  of  the  Army,  the  Surgeon  General's  office,  and  included  in 
the  line  of  the  Army  is  the  Engineer  Corps,  of  course,  so  far  as 
housing  and  that  kind  of  work  is  concerned.  During  the  fall  of  1917, 
while  the  war  was  in  progress,  this  was  all  consolidated — ^taken  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  several  departments  and  consolidated  in  the  Con-  4 
struction  Division.  ^ 

Senator  Fletcher.  I  understand  that;  but  if  this  corps  was  not 
established  where  would  this  work  be  done  under  this  bill? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Under  this  bill  the  President  would  have  au- 
thority to  center  it  in  one  place,  and  I  dare  say  that  that  was  what 
w^as  contemplated — that  it  would  be  centered  in  one  place. 
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The  Chairman.  The  statement  has  been  made  here  by  the  Chief  of 
Staff  that  it  would  be  given  to  the  Engineers. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Do  your  expenditures  now  go  through  the 
Finance  Division? 
^       Gen.  Marshau^.  Some  of  them ;  yes. 

^       S^iator  Sutherland.  I  notice  in  your  proposal  as  it  is  that  you 
wanted  all  these  expenditures  to  be  made  by  yourself? 

Gen.  Marshall..  Yes,  sir;  if  there  is  no  separate  finance. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Do  I  correctly  understand  you  to  mean  that 
they  should  not  go  through  the  finance  department? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir; 'when  we  have  a  construction  iob  we 
want  the  man  right  on  the  job  to  pay  the  contractor  right  there  at 
that  time.    He  could  be  a  finance  officer. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  do  it  now? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Now  we  send  it  to  the  zone  finance  officer.  Dur- 
ing the  war  we  did  it  right  on  the  job.  They  can  pay  our  bills  right 
on  the  construction  job;  that  is  the  way  they  ought  to  be  paid;  they 
ought  to  put  an  officer  on  that  construction  job  who  will  have  nothing 
else  to  do  but  that;  but  if  you  subject  the  contractor  to  the  situation 
that  he  has  to  take  his  voucher  and  go  to  a  finance  officer,  who  is 
somewhere  else,  that  contractor  is  not  going  to  bid  on  the  job. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  is  a  matter  of  adjustment  between  the 
finance  officer  and  you,  is  it  not? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes ;  I  think  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  The  Finance  Committee  is  rather  favorably  im- 
pre^ed  with  the  idea  that  there  shall  be  a  central  disbursing  officer 
for  the  whole  War  Department,  and  we  have  to  trust  to  the  judgment 
of  the  War  Department  and  their  making  some  sort  of  a  liaison 
between  them? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes;  if  a  separate  finance  department  is  estab- 
lished. The  particular  part  I  wanted  to  talk  about  is  that  at  least 
two-thirds  in  the  Construction  Corps  shall  be  appointed  from  offi- 
cers who  served  in  the  same  corps  of  the  Construction  Division  of 
the  Army  prior  to  June  25,  1919. 

Now,  tlie  division  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  tried  to  get  Regular 
Army  officers  as  constructing  quartermasters  for  the  32  camps  and 
cantonments.  They  sent  a  list  of  officers  asking  that  they  be  detailed 
to  that  duty.  Gen.Littell  was  then  chief  of  that  division.  That  was 
turned  down,  and  we  were  told  to  get  our  officers  from  civil  life, 
which  we  did,  with  some  few  exceptions,  where  we  could  get  an 
officer  from  a  department  commander  or  something  like  that.  So 
that  the  Construction  Department  from  its  inception  was  composed 
almost  entirely  of  people  from  civil  life,  differing  from  other 
branches  of  the  service. 

Aside  from  myself,  after  Gen.  Littell  went  out,  and  Col.  Hartman 
there  were  not  any  other  Regular  Army  officers  in  our  office  here. 
All  the  officers  with  the  grade  of  colonel  were  from  civil  life — every 
one  of  them  aside  from  Col.  Hartman  and  myself.  And  that  is  the 
outfit  that  largely  we  now  have. 

So  that  that  provision  in  here  applies,  I  believe,  more  strictly  to 
the  Construction  Division  than  any  other  one  of  these  war-time 
bureaus.  The  others,  so  far  as  I  know,  their  high-ranking  officers 
are  from  the  Regular  Army.  In  the  Construction  Division  that  was 
not  so. 
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The  Chairman.  General,  do  you  ask  for  just  what  you  want  here 
or  do  you  not  go  further  and  say  "  at  least  two-thirds  in  each  of  thjB 
several  grades  shall  be  appointed  from  officers  who  served  in  the 
same  grades  in  the  Construction  Division  of  the  Army  prior  to  June 
25,  1919"?    Now,  this  is  a  proposal  for  permanent  legislation? 

Gen.  Marshal.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  want  that  to  last  for  20  or  30  years? 

Gen.  Marshall.  No.  Only  in  the  original  outfit — of  the  first 
apponitments. 

The  Chairman.  The  original  appointments? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  want  that  to  continue? 

Gen.  Marshall.  No;  we  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Well  we  can  rememter  that  point.  You  need  not 
attempt  to  correct  it  now. 

Gen.  Marshaijl..  Well,  that  is  the  principal  point  in  there  that  T 
want  to  emphasize. 

The  Chairman.  That  brings  up  another  question.  I  gather  from 
that  that  you  desire  a  permanent  conmiissioned  personnel  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Like  the  Medical  Corps  and  the  Engineers? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Oh,  yes.  All  of  the  work  is  of  a  technical  char- 
acter and  it  is  nonniilitary.  We  are  sometimes  called  the  landlords 
of  the  Army.  We  do  not  go  with  the  Army  in  war.  When  the  Army 
moves  we  stay  put — noncombatant  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  I 
guess  that  was  what  I  was  brought  up  to  be.  I  have  been  with  the 
Army  now  for  some  19  years. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  your  original  branch  of  the  service  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  The  Coast  Artillery. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  were  detailed? 

Gen.  Marshall.  I  was  detailed  in  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  in 
the  construction  branch  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  from  1908  to 
1912,  and  from  1915  to  now.  I  am  not  in  the  Quartermaster  Corps 
now,  however,  except  it  was  separate  from  the  Quartermaster  Gen- 
eral's Office  in  1917.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  You  want  a  permanent  commissioned  personnel? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes.  I  think  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  so. 
I  think  the  very  basis  of  it  is  that  officers  of  the  line  are  not  ac- 
customed to  this  kind  of  work,  and  if  they  do  become  accustomed  to 
it,  then  by  the  time  that  tliey  are  getting  familiar  with  it  and  know 
their  jobs  they  go  away  somewhere  elsei 

Senator  Sutherland.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  some  advan- 
tage in  having  them  brought  into  this  part  of  the  work  and  going: 
back  to  the  line  afterwards? 

Gen.  Marshall.  There  might  be  some  advantage,  but  it  would 
certainly  be  a  great  expense.  It  would  be  done  at  a  much  greater 
expense,  and  I  think  that  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  figures  here. 

The  cost  of  operation  of  these  utilitie^s  during  the  war  has  been  at 
these  large  places  just  about  the  same  in  amount  of  money  as  it  was 
before  the  war  at  the  small  places;  that  is,  $85  per  capita.  That  has 
been  in  spite  of  the  high  cost  of  everything.  That,  I  believe,  is  due 
to  the  fact  tliat  the  men  who  were  doing  this  work  were  doing  the 
things  that  they  were  accustomed  to  do  all  through  their  life,  and 
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that  they  were  expert  in  what  they  were  doing  and  needed  no  coach- 
ing as  to  what  was  to  be  done  in  order  to  accomplish  this,  that,  or  the 
other. 

Senator   Fletchek,  The    more   experienced    they   are   the   more 
efficient  they  are? 
A      Gen.  Marshali..  Yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Yon  believe  in  a  division  of  labor,  then  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  When  the  Army  gets  to  be  as  big  as  it  is  I  believe 
it  is  necessary. 

(Thereupon,  at  4.30,  the  committee  adjourned  until  to-morrow, 
Friday,  October  24, 1919,  at  2.15  p.  m.) 
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United  States  Senate, 

SUBCX^MMITTEE  ON  MILITARY  AfTAIRS, 

Washington^  D,  C. 

The  sabcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call  of  the  chairman,  at  2.15 
p.  m.,  in  the  committee  room,  Capitol,  Senator  James  W.  Wads- 
worth,  jr.,  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Wadsworth  (chairman),  Sutherland,  New, 
Giamberlain,  and  Fletcher. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Dr.  Talbot. 

STATEMESTT  OF  DS.  WINTHBOF  TALBOT. 

Dr.  Taijk)t.  My  name  is  Winthrop  Talbot,  M.  D.    I  am  a  physi- 
cian, an  educator,  and  a  consultant  in  industrial  management.    I 
have  given  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  training  of  boys  in  camps, 
baring  established  the  first  organized  camp  for  boys  and  carried  it 
on  for  25  years,  and  the  first  open-air  school  for  boys,  for  10  years. 
The  Chairman.  Where  were  those  activities  carried  on? 
Dr.  Talbot.  They  were  in  New  Hampshire.    Of  late  I  have  been 
deeply  interested  in  the  matter  of  industrial  relations,  especially  re- 
garding foreigners.    I  collated  the  statistics  on  Adult  Illiteracy, 
published  as  a  bulletin  by  the  Bureau  of  Education;  a  bulletin  on 
Teaching  English  to  Foreigners;   and   a  reference  handbook  on 
Americanization.    Of  late  I  have  been  instructing  teachers  for  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  teaching  English  to  foreigners,  and  have 
just  come  from  utilizing  a  number  of  Army  men  in  teaching  Eng- 
lish to  500  foreigners,  the  largest  workers'  class  in  any  industrial 
establishment.    I  am  representing  the.  Military  Training  Camps' 
Association,  as  are  Dr.  George  L.  Meylan  and  Prof.  George  F. 
James,  who  will  also  speak  on  the  educational  aspects  of  Senate  bill 
2691. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  prepared  some  data  relating  to  manhood 
training  in  connection  with  national  defense,  and  if  I  may  be  allowed 
will  follow  the  notes  I  have  made. 
The  Chairman.  That  will  be  satisfactory. 
Dr.  Talbot.  They  contain  data  that  might  well  be  printed,  but 

»b'  ib  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  orally. 
T  le  Chairman.  Yes.    We  can  put  that  in  the  record  of  the  hear- 
ing, and  your  testimony  from  now  on  can  be  regarded  somewhat  as 
comment  and  enlargement  upon  it. 

Dr.  Talbot.  In  the  first  place^  I  will  speak  of  the  problem  as  we 
imve  it  •before  us — ^manhood  training  for  national  defense.     In  this 
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country  we  have  of  males  18  years  of  age  approximately  1,000,000, 
of  whom  100,000  are  technically  illiterate.  Two  hundred  thousand 
more  have  not  had  more  than  two  years  of  schooling,  many  of  them 
not  so  much  as  one  year:  thev  are  nearly  illiterate.  Less  than  half 
of  the  million  have  gone  through  the  graded  schools.  Fifty  thousand 
do  not  speak  our  language  at  all.  Over  500,000  live  in  our  crowde(^ 
cities.  Physical  defects  are  general.  Two  hundred  thousand  of  the 
million  would  be  rejected  as  unfit  to  serve  the  country  because  of 
physical,  moral,  and  mental  defects».ivhich  might  be  removed  or  rem- 
edied in  large  measure  by  supplying  proper  manhood  training  be- 
tween 18  and  20,  which  are  the  years  of  most  receptive  growth. 
Seventy-nine  and  two-tenths  per  cent  of  our  males  of  18  are  engaged 
in  gainful  occupations  and  are  contributors  to  their  families  in  some 
degree  at  least. 

The  boy  of  18  has  not  passed  beyond  the  school  age,  but  has 
usually  been  out  of  school  for  three  years.  His  ideals,  his  standards 
are  being  established  and  it  is  highly  important  that  these  should 
be  right  ideals  and  standards.  With  regard  to  the  schooling  of 
boys,  and  children  in  general,  I  might  say  that  the  task  of  schooling 
in  America  is  enormous.  Fifty  years  ago,  in  the  United  States, 
there  were  12,000,000  children  of  school  age;  7,000,000  enrolled  in 
the  schools;  4,000,000  in  average  daily  attendance.  The  schools 
reached  one-third  of  the  total  population  for  three  and  one-half 
months  each  year.  To-day  there  are  27,000,000  children  of  school 
age,  20,000,000  are  enrolled,  15;000,000  are  in  average  daily  attend- 
ance, and  the  schools  reach  one-half  the  population  for  nearly  six 
months  each  year.  That  is  an  enormous  advance  and  very  encour- 
aging. But  we  must  realize,  however,  the  facts  as  they  are.  Out  of 
27,000,000  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  18,  5,000,000  are  not 
enrolled  in  the  schools  at  all  and  7,000,000  more  are  not  in  regular 
daily  attendance.  Nearly  two  millions  and  a  half  do  not  go  to 
school  in  their  lives ;  5  out  of  10  of  those  who  do  go  to  school  leave 
for  good  at  the  age  of  14  or  15;  only  2  out  of  10  of  those  who  are  in 
regular  attendance  get  so  far  as  the  second  year  in  high  school; 
only  4  per  cent  of  all  males  are  graduates  from  any  university,  col- 
lege, technical,  or  professional  school.  Nineteen  States  do  not  re- 
quire the  full  school  year.  Eight  States  require  less  than  100  days; 
one  State  still  fails  to  make  schooling  obligatory.  I  will  state  there 
that  this  will  probably  be  remedied  in  legislation  of  1920,  but  thij 
fact  remains  that  general  obligatory  schooling  does  not  exist  in  thai 
State.  '  1 

Senator  Fletcher,  You  mean  all  the  States  except  one  have  eoi 
pulsory  education? 

Dr.  Talbot.  Yes,  sir ;  at  the  present  time.    The  advance  has 
considerable  in  the  last  five  years.    I  think  five  years  ago  there  wei 
four  States  which  did  not  require  obligatory  education. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  What  one  has  it  not? 

Dr.  Talbot.  One  State  has  a  law  which  is  and  yet  is  not  a  coi 
pulsory  law.     It  is  a  State  law,  but  every  locality  has  the  option 
abrogating  that  law  if  they  like,  so  that  it  is  not  a  State  law  in  effec 

Senator  New.  What  State  is  that? 

Dr.  Talbot.  Mississippi. 

Senator  New.  Mississippi? 
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Dr.  Tai«)t.  Yes.  Less  than  10  per  cent  of  all  males  get  any  voca- 
tional or  trade  schooling.  When  our  Army  was  recruited  it  was 
found  to  be  impossible  to  supply  an  immediate  shortage  of  100,000 
mechanics,  and  training  courses  had  to  be  set  into  operation  imme- 

Adiately. 

^  The  mechanism  of  our  schools  is  intended  to  supply  to  all  the  tools 
(if  learning — reading,  writing,  and  numbers.  Higher  and  technical 
instruction  is  given  only  to  those  who  can  aflFord  to  attend  for  longer 
periods  of  time.  Higher  schooling  is  in  no  case  obligatory  and  is 
po^ible  to  few.  Only  in  small  measure  do  the  schools  provide  any 
physical  training  or  nandwork — ^perhaps  20  minutes  a  week  on  the 
average,  certainly  not  more  than  this — nor  can  they  hold  the  majority 
of  boys  long  enough  to  give  trade  training.  Yet  a  nation  requires 
young  men  of  sound  physique  and  with  training  to  carry  on  the  half 
thousand  kinds  of  trades  and  vocations  needed  to  maintain  an  army 
of  defense.  But  schools  are  only  one  factor  in  education.  Children 
in  the  United  States  are  in  school  less  than  4  per  cent  of  their  time 
from  birth  to  21. 

Mentality, — There  are  many  young  men  of  low  mentality  in  our 
country.  In  the  draft,  4,000  of  the  lowest  ffrade  had  to  be  discharged 
because  of  total  unfitness.  These  were  imbeciles  and  idiots.  Of  the 
men  that  were  accepted,  36,000  were  so  defective  that  they  could  not 
be  sent  overseas  and  were  placed  in  development  battalions  or  dis- 
charged. The  average  intelligence  of  this  group  was  that  of  chil- 
dren of  10  years  of  age. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  statement  taken  from  some  of  the  records 
of  the  Medical  Department? 

Dr.  Talbot.  That  statement  is  made  by  Dr.  Henry  H.  Goddard. 

The  Chairman.  What  connection  had  he  with  the  draft? 

Dr.  Tal30t.  He  was  directly  concerned  with  the  intelligence  tests 
of  recruits. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  working  for  the  War  Department? 

Dr.  Tauiot.  Yes.  He  is  probably  the  greatest  authority  on  that 
subject  in  this  coimtry,  especially  with  regard  to  the  feeble-minded. 
Twenty  per  cent  of  all  drafted  men  had  inferior  intelligence.  Fif- 
teen per  cent  were  very  inferior. 

In  the  face  of  these  flagrant  facts  it  is  plain  that  our  educational 
system  needs  to  be  provided  with  a  supplementary  means  of  training 
older  youth  for  manhood  and  for  citizenship,  and  this  the  so-called 
national  service  bill  supplies.    Such  an  enactment  is  essentially  in 
line  with  the  democratic  requirements  of  American  education,  sim- 
plifying, and  extending  into  young  manhood  the  schooling^  of  the 
child.    It  provides  for  every  young  man  of  18  or  19  years  of  age  the 
equal  chance  he  needs  to  equip  himself  for  American  manhood.    For 
s'  c  months  the  Nation  guarantees  him  by  this  proposed  act  definite 
a  bd  practical  training  in  a  useful  vocation.    He  is  given  book  train- 
1     iii^-    He  is  instructed  in  the  school  of  the  citizen.    He  is  trained  in 
■■1]  Mts  oi  health  and  is  developed  physically  under  watchful  oversight 
PH    i  proper  instruction.  ^  He  is  made  strong,  self-reliant,  and  re- 
Si  jurceful.    He  learns  initiative  and  teamwork.    He  becomes  a  citizen 
a  le  to  bear  arms  in  defense  of  his  country.    His  tuition  is  intensive 
b    specialists.    For  the  ensuing  four  years  he  is  granted  an  addi- 
ti  nal  month  each  year  in  the  open  to  further  perfect  himself  in 
n   nly  qualities.    If  ambition  so  directs  him  he  can  reach  any  grade 
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as  an  officer  and  instructor  by  diligent  application.  He  becomes  a 
member  of  the  National  Reserve,  thus  insuring  the  national  defense, 
without  becoming  an  enlisted  soldier. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Are  you  referring  to  a  contemplated  law 
or  any  particular  bill?  m 

Dr.  Talbot.  I  am  referring,  sir,  to  the  educational  possibilities 
under  the  so-called  national  service  act,  Senate  bill  2691.  I  would 
like  to  say  a  word  about  this  whole  matter  of  camp  training.  Having 
followed  it  from  the  very  beginning,  perhaps  I  may  speak  with  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  assurance.  In  the  early  eighties  outing  camps  for 
boys  were  first  established  by  Mr.  Ernest  Balch  and  Rev.  John  F. 
Nichols.  In  1887  I  established  the  first  camp  for  boys,  organized  to 
supplement  the  book  work  of  schools,  givmg  graduated  physical 
training  out  of  doors,  vocational  instruction  on  the  farm  and  in  the 
shop,  and  nature  study.  The  benefits  of  this  camp  training  were 
so  striking  that  men  came  to  the  camp  to  get  experience  and  then 
go  out  and  establish  other  camps.  The  x  oung  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation took  up  the  matter  and  established  similar  camps.  Three  of 
my  first  boys  established  the  Groton  School  Camp,  which  was  the 
first  camp  for  handicapped  boys  in  cities,  and  became  a  model  for 
camps  of  boy  clubs  all  over  the  country.  In  1904  I  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  gathering  camp  leaders  for  the  first  time  in  a  camp 
conference,  held  again  in  1906.  This  conference  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  present  Camp  Directoi's'  Association  with  a  membership 
reaching  many  thousands  of  boys. 

As  a  direct  outcome  of  the  boys'  camp  movement  and  consequent 
wide-spread  interest  in  outdoor  life  came  the  organization  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  with  its  present  500,000  of  enrolled  members. 
Meantime  a  similar  movement  for  the  training  of  girls  along  parallel 
lines  was  being  instituted.  During  the  past  year  there  are  recorded 
700  private  camps  for  boys  and  for  girls,  6,000  Y.  M.  C.  A.  camps,  as 
many  more  boys'  club  camps,  and  several  thousand  Boy  Scout  camps. 
The  camp  as  a  recognized  means  of  education  has  come  to  stay.  The 
military  training  camps  were  established  in  1912,  first  for  boys  and 
quickly  for  men,  and  the  training  of  reserve  officers.  A  total  of 
86,000  line  officers  were  commissioned  through  the  training-camps 
system.  It  is  probable  that  the  officer-training  camps  contributed  as 
much  as  any  one  factor  to  the  supply  of  officer  personnel  through- 
out the  war  and  to  the  efficient  leadership  of  the  troops.  These 
camps  led  directly  to  the  establishment  of  similar  training  for  en- 
listed men  in  Army  vocational  instruction  at  a  time  when  thousands 
of  mechanic's  were  needed  at  once  for  the  Army  and  there  were  none 
available.  The  great  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  with  courses 
given  in  all  higher  educational  institutions  was  installed  and  man- 
hood training  was  seen  to  be  the  Nation's  greatest  need.  The  early 
declaration  of  the  truce  brought  all  this  educational  advance  to  a 
close  except  within  the  Navy  and  the  Regular  Army,  where  it  is 
progressing  steadily  and  rapidly.  . 

Thus  in  33  years  there  has  been  a  sound,  wholesome,  unbroken,  anc^ 
extraordinarily  rapid  growth  of  this  new  conception  of  the  Tvell- 
rounded  education  of  youth.  It  reaches  and  can  reach  only  perhaps 
one-fifth  of  all  the  school  population,  but  every  child  in  the  land 
should  have  equal  opportunity.  Excellent  as  is  this  early  training 
in  organized  outdoor  life  for  boys,  and  for  girls,  too,  there  comes  a 
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time  when  something  more  is  neieded.  The  admirable  scout'  actirities 
have  accomplished  their  ends.  Private  initiative  and  school  endeavor 
have  contributed  their  best.  The  evident  craving;  of  young  men  for 
oi^anized  camp  vocational  training  under  military  organization 
||  pomts  the  way  for  the  right  kind  of  provision  to  be  made  now  for 
national  defense. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Would  you  make  that  compulsory  or  leave 
it  optional  ?     That  is  the  serious  question  in  the  whole  movement. 

Dr.  Talbot.  I  believe,  sir,  with  the  natural  growth  of  the  move- 
ment, especially  if  I  understand  aright  the  plans  that  are  in  con- 
templation for  the  Eegular  Army  this  year,  that  within  a  compara- 
tively short  time  it  will  come  to  be  considered  a  great  privilege  to 
have  the  schooling  such  as  the  Army  proposes  to  give  this  winter. 
And  I  think  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  it  could  be  made  obliga- 
torj' — I  don't  like  the  word  compulsory,  Mr.  Chairman — obligatory, 
since  we  have  fully  accepted  the  principle  of  obligation  in  education. 
We  oblige  boys  to  go  to  school  in  many  States  until  they  are  16  years 
of  age.  The  principle  of  obligation  in  education  has  been  accepted 
and  this  is  merely  extending  the  obligation  a  little  further.  Many 
States  are  contemplating  making  schooling  obligatory  up  to  17  at 
the  present  time.  One  or  two  States  have  already  passed  legislation 
making- schooling  obligatory  up  to  the  age  of  17.  One  or  two  have 
passed  and  receded  from  that  position  as  being  a  little  premature; 
but  the  principle  of  obligation  in  schooling,  I  believe,  is  accepted  now 
by  the  whole  country. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Will  you  give  us  an  idea,  Doctor,  on  this — 
some  of  us  would  like  to  have  an  idea  of  the  curriculum  in  these 
camps  ?     What  do  they  do ;  what  course  do  they  pursue  ? 

Dr.  Talbot.  Yes;  I  think  I  can.  It  is  an  interesting  history. 
Along  in  1850  or  1860  some  missionaries  went  out  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands  and  there  established  schools  for  the  natives.  George  and 
Edward  Beckwith  established  these  schools  with  Richard  Armstrong, 
who  later  became  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  His  son,  Gen. 
Samuel  Chapman  Armstrong,  was  trained  in  these  excellent  schools. 
A  decade  later,  when  the  problem  of  Negro  education  in  the  South 
was  put  before  him  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  his  mind  reverted 
to  the  splendid  instruction  that  he  himself  had  had  under  his  father 
tnd  the  Beckwiths,  and  he  developed  a  similar  method  of  instruction 
for  the  Negro  and  the  Indian,  with  which  you  are  doubtless  well 
&miliar,  at  Hampton,  Va.,  which  has  been  copied  at  Tuskegee  and 
other  institutions  in  the  South,  and  in  agricultural  schools  in  the 
North  and  West,  and  was  the  inspiration  for  my  work  for  white  boys, 
because  it  seemed  a  pity  that  white  boys  should  not  be  having  as  good 
an  opportunity  as  colored  boys  and  Indians.  The  general  program 
laid  down  in  such  schools  for  all  races  now,  I  believe,  is  entirely 
practical  for  application  in  the  Army  and  in  a  citizens'  army  on  a 
I  very  large  scale,  oecause  it  has  gone  entirely  beyond  the  experimental 
1^ stage.  There  is  nothing  to  experiment  about;  all  we  have  to  do  is 
^to  adapt  it  to  larger  numbers.  I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  before 
yon  conclude  your  hearing  you  will  have  set  before  you  the  plans 
which  I  understand  are  bemg  put  through  for  schooling  the  regular 
5*oIdier  and  which  are  along  absolutely  these  same  lines.  Lately,  as 
I  imderstand  it,  they  have  proposed  giving  six  hours  a  day,  from  the 
Isi  of  November  until  the  1st  of  April,  for  definite  schoolmg  in  book 
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work  and  vocations  and  physical  training;  and  after  the  1st  of  April, 
until  the  1st  of  June,  four  hours  a  day.  But  I  know  little  about  the 
matter  and  am  not  prepared  to  speak  upon  that  definitely. 

SenatcH*  New.  Let  me  ask  you,  if  I  may— — 

Dr.  Talbot.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Senator  New.  What  if  anything  is  being  done  now  to  pursue  the 
methods  established  bj  Gen.  Armstrong  in  the  South  and  at  Hampton 
particularly  for  traming  colored  youths?  Anything  except  the 
maintenance  of  Hampton  Institute  ? 

Dr.  Tai^ot.  Of  course,  Tuskegee  is  built  on  the  same  plan  and 
many  other  smaller  institutions.  These  schools  are  training  teachers 
to  go  out  and  establish  similar  small  sdiools  all  through  the  South 
and  have  been  for  40  years  or  more. 

Senator  New.  It  is  essentially  a  school  movement? 

Dr.  Talbot.  Essentially  a  school  movement. 

Senator  New.  Yes. 

Dr.  Talbot.  And  they  require  bookwork,  physical  training,  voca- 
tional work. 

Senator  New.  Manual? 

Dr.  Talboi'.  Yes.  Training  in  the  shop  and  out  on  the  farm, 
especially  on  the  farm,  and  they  have  the  training  of  the  boys  in 
military  formations.  They  don't  use  the  rifle.  The  drilling  of  the 
recruits  is  very  intensive  and  very  fine.  The  principle,  I  think,  is 
that  it  is  cheaper — it  costs  less — ^to  have  an  educated  skilled  workman 
than  to  have  an  ignorant  unskilled  workman;  and,  of  course,  the 
same  thing  applies  to  the  soldier. 

Senator  Fletcher.  I  think  they  have  been  doing  splendid  work  at 
Tuskegee.  I  am  more  familiar  with  that;  more  so  than  I  am  with 
Hampton.  They  have  done  some  fine  things  there  and  will  do  some 
fine  tnings  yet.  It  is  unfortunate  to  lose  a  man  like  Booker  Wash- 
ington, but  I  think  they  are  pursuing  his  views. 

Dr.  Talbot.  They  have  a  very  aole  man  there  in  charge.  Maj. 
Moton  was  trained  under  Gren.  Armstrong  and  Booker  Washington. 

Senator  Fletcher.  I  know  about  that  work,  but  what  I  was  curi- 
ous about  was  about  the  character  of  work  that  you  are  doing  in 
these  camps  that  you  are  speaking  of — ^the  girls'  camps  and  the 
boys'  camps. 

£)r.  Talbot.  I  think  I  can  give  you  a  clear  idea  of  that.  I  went  to 
Camp  Dudley,  the  oldest  of  the  i.  M,  C.  A.  camps,  the  other  day, 
thinking  that  this  question  might  come  up,  and  I  believe  that  if  you 
will  look  at  this  list  it  will  give  you  a  clear-cut  idea  of  the  activities 
of  a  typical  boys'  camp. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  camp  activities : 

Baseball,  tennis,  basket  ball,  track  and  field,  football,  quoits,  volley 
ball,  rowing,  canoeing,  swimming,  diving,  life-saving  tests,  Roosevelt 
club,  carpentry,  building  construction,  engines  and  motors,  camera 
club,  rifle  club,  signal  corps,  wireless,  military  training,  topography 
and  map  drawing,  hikes  and  camping  trips,  excursions,  campcraft^ 
woodcraft,  camp  cooking,  tracking  and  trailing,  forestry,  astronomy/ 
agriculture  club,  nature  study,  Wantanoit  club,  junior  Audubon  club, 
outdoor  chemistry  club,  dramatics,  minstrels,  circus,  orchestra,  glee 
club  and  choir,  historical  pageant,  camp  paper,  woodcraft  lea^e, 
boy  scouts  club,  handicraft  club,  tutoring,  discussion  and  current 
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topics  club,  reading  club,  historical  association,  Bible  study  club, 
vocational  club,  service  training  club,  lectures. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Those  are  the  course  of  study  and  of  effort? 

Dr.  Taubot.  Yes.    They  have  many  instructors.    That  is  rather 
H  typical.    Dr.  Meylan  would  be  able  to  tell  you  even  more  specifically 
^  liecaiise  he  has  a  camp  for  boys  at  the  present  time  and  has  been 
president  of  the  Camp  Directors'  Association.     ' 

If  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  speak  about  one  matter 
that  is  basic,  and  that  is  the  number  of  males  of  18  years  of  age. 
Many  estimates  have  been  made,  and  I  should  like  to  explain  what 
an  estimate  of  the  number  of  males  in  the  United  States  means.  In 
1910  the  census  figures  given  is  939,876  of  boys  18  years  old.  It  is 
interesting  to  know,  however,  the  fact  that  boys  17  years  of  age 
numbered  900,649;  19  years  of  age,  889,036.  In  other  words,  there 
were  many  who  did  not  know  their  real  age  or  for  especial  reasons 
preferred  to  say  that  they  were  18,  that  the  number  at  18  is  very 
much  larger  than  for  17  or  19.  Again,  there  is  a  similar  accumu- 
lation at  age  21.  In  general,  in  answer  to  an  age  question,  the  answer 
is  on  an  even  number  rather  than  an  odd  number.  So  that,  in  mak- 
ing my  estimate,  I  have  taken  the  three  years  of  boys  17,  boys  18, 
and  boys  19  years  of  age,  averaging  that  number,  and  the  result  is 
915,147.  The  estimate  of  the  total  population  of  the  United  States 
for  Julv  1,  1920,  based  on  census  estimates  for  1917,  1918,  and  1919, 
would  oe  108,489,388.  Now,  it  is  probable  that  the  ratio  of  males 
18  years  of  age  to  the  total  number  in  1920  will  correspond  closely 
with  the  ratio  of  males  18  years  of  age  to  the  total  number  in  1910. 
Estimating  on  that  basis  the  number  of  males  18  years  of  age  in 
1920  would  be  1,088,127.  I  speak  of  that  becausb  it  is  important  a 
little  later. 

If  I  may  speak  of  physical  defects,  a  certain  number  of  males  18 
years  of  age  are  not  mcluded  in  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  na- 
tional service  act  because  of  physical,  mental,  or  moral  inability  to 
take  advantage  of  it.  Among  these  are  included  the  blind,  deaf, 
mute,  crippled,  insane,  and  criminals  and  prisoners  under  court 
sentence. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Right  there.  Doctor,  have  you  any  esti- 
mates as  to  the  number  of  these  deficients  that  are  the  result  of  the 
social  diseases  which  we  investigated  here  at  one  time? 

Dr.  Talbot.  I  can  give  j^ou  some  figures  on  that  point,  and  I  think 
possibly  Dr.  Meylan  can  give  you  some  others. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Talbot.  There  are  no  records  that  are  available  concerning 
the  deaf,  the  mute,  and  the  crippled. 

The  number  of  blind  in  1910,  15  to  19  years  of  age,  was  2,200,  of 
whom  1,218  were  male.  Possibly  300  were  18  years  of  age.  No  rec- 
ords seem  to  be  available  of  the  number  of  deaf,  mute,  or  crippled 
bof  this  age.  The  number  of  male  insane  committed  to  hospitals  in 
1910,  15  to  19  years  of  age,  was  1,471.  Possibly  300  were  18  years 
of  age.  The  number  of  males  18  years  of  age  registered  as  blind, 
deaf,  mute,  crippled,  and  insane  is  at  least  1,000.  Its  benevolent  insti- 
tutions in  general  were  78,618  male  children  under  21,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  more  than  1,000  of  these  were  18  years  of  age.  The 
number  of  those  physically  incapacitated  and  not  registered  in  insti- 
tutions is  conservatively  estimated  at  ten  times  the  number  registered, 


Keeping  houses  of  ill  fame 8 

Larceny 2, 020 

Malicious  mischief 57 

Nonsupport 9 

Obscenity 39 

Profanity 42 

Prostitution 99 

Rape 59 

Robbery 78 

Trespassing 532 

Truancy 2 

Vagrancy 1, 173 

Violating  city  ordinances 150 

Violating  liquor  laws 68 

All  others 652 
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or  20,000.    Thus  there  would  be  each  year  a  total  of  approximately 
22,000  exempted  for  these  physical  and  mental  causes. 

An  important  aspect,  and  one  which  has  not  been  brought  to  public 
attention,  are  the  number  of  prisoners  and  juvenile  delinquents  com- 
mitted. The  number  committed  in  1910  is  11,033,  or  0.5721  per  cent,  A 
a  little  over  half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  same  age.  I  ^ 
should  like  to  read  a  list  of  the  offenses,  because  it  throws  a  good 
deal  of  light  upon  an  important  aspect  of  this  whole  matter  of  man- 
hood training  for  national  defense. 

Delinquency  and  crime, — The  number  of  prisoners  and  juvenile  de- 
linquents 18  years  of  age  committed  in  1910  was  11,033,  or  0.5721 
per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  same  age.  Many  of  these  offenses 
committed  were  of  a  minor  type. 

Adultery 18 

Assault 645 

Burglary 607 

Couceale<l  weapons 23.1 

Contempt 11 

Delinquency 47 

Disorderly  conduct 2,  573 

Drunkenness 698 

Embezzlement 21 

Forgery 78 

Fornication 85 

Fraud 523 

Gambling 222 

Homicide,  grave 26 

Homicide,  lesser 78 

Incorrigibility 75 

Injuries  to  common  ct^rrlers 103                Total 11,083 

The  numbers  are  large  only  under  disorderly  conduct,  larceny, 
trespassing,  and  vagrancy. 

Of  the  total  number,  11,033,  of  persons  18  years  committed  for 
these  offenses,  the  number  of  males  was  87.9  per  cent  of  9,665  com- 
mitted in  1910. 

In  1910,  the  whole  number  committed  was  493,934,  of  whom  445,368 
were  males.  Twenty-five  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-two 
persons  younger  than  18  were  committed  as  prisoners  or  juvenile  de- 
linquents.   The  number  above  the  age  of  18  was  457,479. 

The  total  number  of  persons  in  penal  institutions,  January  1,  1910, 
was  136,472,  of  whom  124,424  were  males. 

It  will  be  soon  that  we  have  maintained  a  constant  prison  popula- 
tion of  125,000  males  and  that  each  year  we  commit  to  penal  mstitii- 
ions  nearly  half  a  million  males,  of  whom  10,000  are  of  service  ajje, 
and  25,000  are  approaching  that  age.  Many  of  these  youths 
become  habitual  offenders.  It  is  an  impressionable  age  and  a 
period  which  craves  physical  expression.  It  is  conceivable  that  the 
service  camp  would  act  as  an  important  deterrent  to  crime  and  de- 
linquency since  80  per  cent  of  commitments  are  for  offenses  which 
arise  from  idleness,  poor  training,  absence  of  guidance,  and  lack  of 
wholesome  interest. 

It  is  probable  that  by  supplying  right  incentives  and  training  to 
boys  of  this  age  we  should  save  two-thirds  from  commitment,  and 
deter  most  of  the  younger  element  as  well.  Thus  we  should  remove 
the  main  supply  of  the  whole  criminal  element,  for  it  is  conceded 
that  seeds  of  yiciousness  are  sown  in  youth,  especially  in  the  years 
lust  after  leaving  school. 
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The  total  number  of  males  18  years  of  age  unavailable  because  of 
physical,  mental,  or  moral  disability  may  be  estimated  at  not  over 
50,000. 

Marriages, — ^In  1910,  13,321  males  of  18  were  reported  as  married. 
^  Employment  in  gainful  occupations. — In  1910. the  total  number 
*  xtf  males  16  to  20  years  of  age  was  4,564,179 ;  of  these  3,615,623,  or 
79.2  per  cent,  were  engaged  in  gainful  occupations.  Although  most 
of  these  thus  engaged  are  contributors  to  the  family  income,  yet  prob- 
ably few  at  the  age  of  18  would  be  deterred  by  this  fact  from  taking 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  for  further  education  provided  by  the 
bill. 

Senator  FijETChek.  You  haven't  any  figures  to  show  the  number  of 
delinquents  as  coming  from  the  idle,  or  as  coming  from  the  employed  ? 
•  Dr.  T.\LBOT.  I  am  afraid  we  will  have  to  rely  upon  common  knowl- 
edge and  experience.  There  are  no  figures  available,  apparently.  I 
have  searched  diligently  for  them.  May  I  say  a  word  about  illiterates  ? 
We  must  realize  that  nearly  one-third  of  our  population  are  near 
illiterates.  They  are  not  wnolly  unable  to  read,  but  are  nearly  so. 
They  have  had  very  little  schooling.  We  think  of  ourselves  as  a 
literate  Nation,  but  we  are  not. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  distribution  of  illiter- 
ates among  males  15  to  24  years  of  age : 


mitefstes  of  all  cla.s8es,  15-34 

years  of  age 

Native  white:  Native 

parentage 

Foreign   or   mixed   par- 

enti^ge 

Frooifi^bom  white 

Negro 


Number. 

1 
Per  cent 
of  popu- 
lation. 

1,070,487 

5.9 

252,800 

2.6 

35,905 
305.237 
460,720 

.9 
14.5 
22.0 

Geographic  division: 

New  Er gland 

Middle  Atlarttc... 
East  Narth  C?ntral. 
West  North  Certral 

FoQth  Atlantic 

East  South  Ceiitial. 
West  South  Central 

Mour.tain 

Pacific 


Number. 


51,616 

ies,8oe 

65,159 

34,647 

298,874 

219,228 

186,488 

27,742 

17,928 


Per  cent 
of  popu- 
lation. 


4.3 
4.5 

}:J 

12.0 

12.8 

10.3 

5.5 

2.3 


In  1920  we  may  look  for  but  slight  reduction  in  the  number  of 
these  technical  illiterates.  By  the  term  "technical  illiterate"  is 
meant  a  person  who  can  not  read  a  word  in  any  language.  They  have 
been  deprived  of  all  schooling  whatever  by  force  of  circumstances, 
and  have  grown  up  into  manhood  handicapped  for  life  and  a  drag 
upon  the  Nation.  Another  200,000  have  barely  learned  to  read. 
They  write  even  their  names  with  difficulty.  They  have  had  only 
one  or  two  brief  terms  of  schooling.  They,  too,  have  been  almost 
wholly  debarred  from  their  American  birthright  of  schooling.  These 
are  the  near  illiterates. 

The  Chahiman.  How  many  did  you  say  there  were  ? 

Dr.  Talbot.  Two  hundred  thousand. 

The  CHAmMAN.  You  estimate  that  for  1920? 

Dr.  Taubot.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Age  of  18? 

Dr.  Talbot.  Yes. 

It  is  proposed  to  afford  in  the  preparatory  camps  an  opportunity 
for  these  young  men  to  get  the  elements  of  schooling. 

£ach  year  50,000  yoimg  men  reach  the  age  of  18,  in  this  country, 
who  are  unable  to  speak  the  American  language. 
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Inability  to  speak  English, — ^In  1910  there  were  12,944,629  foreien- 
born  whites  10  years  of  age  and  over.  Of  these,  2,953,011  were  unaole 
to  speak  English,  and  1,683,949  were  males.  The  number  of  males 
between  the  ages  of  16  to  19  unable  to.  speak  English  was  130,930; 
20  to  24,  310,276-  20  years,  62,678.  Of  the  forei^-born  whites  20 
years  old,  two-firths  were  unable  to  speak  English — 40  per  cent; 
of  the  males  of  this  age,  44.3  per  cent. 

The  number  of  persons  unable  to  speak  English  in  1910  was  more 
than  double  that  m  1900—1910,  2,953,011;  1900,  1,217,280:  1890, 
1,371,044. 

Owing  to  the  largely  increased  immigration  from  1910  to  1914, 
despite  recent  decrease  of  immigration,  the  total  number  of  persons 
in  1920  unable  to  speak  English  is  likely  to  be  largely  increased. 

It  has  been  proved  that  within  three  months  it  is  possible  to 
acquire  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  language  to  comprehend  ordinary 
speech  and  converse  with  some  degree  of  fluency. 

The  Chairman.  We  saw  that  demonstrated  here  in  front  of  the 
Capitol  the  other  day  by  a  platoon  of  soldiers  from  Camp  Upton, 
not  one  of  whom  could  speak  a  word  of  English  three  months  ago, 
and  each  of  whom  spoke  English  readily  to  us  and  had  all  of  their 
drill  commands  in  English  and  repeated  all  the  commands  readily', 
and  some  of  them  complicated  commands. 

Dr.  Tai^ot.  I  can  indorse  that  from  my  own  experience  in  teaching 
illiterate  workmen  in  Milwaukee. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  an  astonishing  experience. 

Dr.  Talbot.  The  ability  to  read,  write,  and  speak  a  common 
tongue  determines  national  unity.  The  greater  number  of  our  in- 
dustrial problems  arise  fimdamentally  from  the  lack  of  this  ability. 
•Without  it  true  democracy,  which  is  based  upon  mutual  under- 
standing and  power  to  share  in  thought,  is  impossible.  The  national 
service  bill,  in  establishing  obligatory  preparatory  educational 
camps  for  the  unschooled  and  non- American  speaking,  recognizes 
the  fundamental  needs  of  these  young  citizens,  and  pro\'ides  the 
most  effective  method  which  has  been  proposed  thus  far  to  supple- 
ment the  activities  of  the  schools  in  removing  the  national  stigma 
of  adult  illiteracy  and  inability  to  speak  a  common  language. 

I  have  included  a  table  taken  from  the  Surgeon  General's  report 
showing  the  tendency  of  young  men  in  the  Army  to  become  sick. 
The  boys  under  20--by  adm^ission  to  the  sick  report — ^are  notably 
larger  than  those  over  20.  The  percentage  constantly  noneffective  is 
nearly  twice  as  great  as  those  from  20  to  24. 

The  Surgeon  General  says: 

In  the  United  States  Army,  1905  to  1913,  the  ratio  per  1,000  mean  strength 
was  as  follows : 
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Age 


UDdcr  20. . . 

20-24 

35-29 

30-34 

35-39 

4(M4 

45-49 

fiO  and  over 
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1 
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t  J  sick 
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for 
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disability. 

1,333 

3.35 

301 

1,086 

2.47 

24.1 

727 

2.22 

18.3 

572 

3.88 

16.8 

518 

4.18 

13.6 

4^ 

7.11 

11.2 

495 

9.29 

9.6 

665 
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Admission  to  sick  report  among  very  young  soldiers  decreases  rapidly  and 
steadily  up  to  the  age  40-44.  This  is  contrary  to  conditions  in  civil  life,  where 
&icknes8  increases  steadily  with  years.  The  constantly  noneffective  are  at 
a  maxium  among  soldiers  less  than  20  years  of  age.  This  is  true  also  of  the 
proportion  discharged  for  disahility.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  classification  of 
troops  b7  age  is  not  attempted  in  reports  of  the  Army,  we  know  little  with 
regard  to  the  influence  of  age  upon  health  in  the  Army. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  account  for  that  fact? 

Dr.  Talbot.  I  account  for  it  in  this  way:  It  is  a  phenomenon 
which  is  familiar  to  tliose  of  us  who  have  had  extensive  experience 
with  growing  boys.  The  boy  of  17  or  18  has  been  growing  rapidly. 
His  bones  have  been  lengthening.  The  centers  of  ossification  of  the 
bones  are  still  active.  The  nerves  have  been  lengthening  rapidly. 
The  veins  have  been  lengthening.  The  arteries  have  been  leiigthen- 
ing  and  there  has  been  increased  strain  upon  the  heart,  i  have 
found  that  boys  of  14  or  15  will  stand  with  less  fatigue  a  longer 
walk  than  will  boys  of  17  or  18,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are 
lighter  in  weight  and  active ;  they  are  not  growing  particularly  rap- 
idly and  do  not  get  as  tired.  But  from  18  on  there  is  a  marked  dif- 
ference and  I  think  that  Dr.  Meylan  will  speak  to  you  further  from 
his  vaist  experience  with  boys  of  that  age  on  just  this  point,  because 
it  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  whole  method  of  Army  train- 
ing for  a  citizens'  army,  as  contrasted  with  the  training  of  regular 
soldiers. 

The  question  was  asked  in  regard  to  venereal  diseases.  The  per 
c«it  of  all  rejections  by  local  boards  for  venereal  diseases  of  the 
total  number  registered  was  1.3.  Out  of  the  total  number*  of  rejec- 
tions, 467,694,  6,235  were  for  venereal  diseases.  The  per  cent  re- 
jected in  the  first  draft  for  physical  disability  29.11. 

The  Chairman.  Just  a  moment. 

Dr.  Talbot.  Yes,  sir.  * 

The  Chairman.  It  turned  out,  however,  that  a  great  many  thou- 
sand cases  of  venereal  diseases  escaped  the  observation  of  the  draft 
boards  and  were  discovered  after  the  men  had  been  inducted  into 
the  service. 

Dr.  Talbot.  Yes,  I  am  aware  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  that  figure  is  rather  more  favorable — ^that 
percentage  of  1.3  is  actually  more  favorable  than  the  actual  per  cent. 

Dr.  Talbot.  Yes. 

Dr.  Meylan.  That  is  true  of  other  things,  too,  such  as  heart 
trouble,  flat  feet,  and  so  forth,  and  they  filled  up  the  camps  with 
men  who  broke  down  immediately  after  they  got  into  the  Army. 

Dr.  Talbot.  The  per  cent  rejected  in  the  first  draft  for  physical 
disability  was  29.11.  The  per  cent  rejected  in  the  second  draft,  Feb- 
ruarv  10  to  November  1,  1918,  for  the  same  cause  was  8.10  or  172,000 
out  of  2,124,293. 

Of  the  total  number  examined  physically,  3,208,446  in  all,  2,259,027 
or  70.41  per  cent  were  found  physically  qualified;  88,436  or  2.76 
were  remediable ;  339,377  or  10.58  could  be  used  for  limited  service ; 
and  521,606  or  16.25  per  cent  were  physically  disqualified. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Have  you  an  idea  or  have  you  any  statis- 
,tics  to  show  how  many  men  who  entered  these  cantonments  and 
camps  physically  deficient  were  made  physically  eflicient  by  the 
course  of  treatment  they  had  in  the  camps? 
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Dr.  Talbot.  I  have  tried  to  find  figures  on  that  point,  but  I  have 
never  been  able  to  find  any  published  figures.  It  may  be  that  the 
Army  has  these  figures. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  The  Surgeon  General  testified  here  at  one 
time,  or,  rather,  some  one  from  his  office,  of  the  restoration  to  effi- 
ciency of  men  who  came  into  the  service  from  civil  life  affiicted  with. 
ye^Qre^L  disc^ases.  They  were  practically  *11  made  efficient,  as  I  now 
recall,  by  the  treatment  they  received. 

Dr.  Talbot.  As  a  physician  I  rather  question  the  fact  of  a  syphi- 
litic person  being  made  fully  efficient. 
Senator  Chamberlain.  No;  not  fully  efficient. 
Dr.  Talbot.  They  might  have  been  relieved  of  active  symptoms 
and  made  useful. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Were  so  far  restored  as  to  render  service 
during  the  war  ? 
Dr.  Talbot.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Under  the  old  enlistment  rules  a  man  that 
was  so  afflicted  was  not  received  at  all  into  the  service;  but  they  did 
take  them  into  the  service  during  this  war,  and  restored  many  of  them 
to  useful  occupation  during  the  service.  I  don't  know  whether  you 
had  any  figures  on  that  or  not. 
Dr.  Talbot.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  any. 
I  would  like  to  contrast  the  training  for  manhood,  which  would 
naturally  be  the  training  in  a  citizen  army  with  the  Regular  Army 
training.  I  would  call  attention  to  the  difference  which  exists  be- 
tween training  men  of  physical  and  mental  maturity  who  have  en- 
listed in  the  Kegular  Army  or  who  have  been  drafted  to  the  colors 
in  war  times  and  training  all  young  men  of  18  years. 

7'ke  proposed  national  aet. — A  war  draft  accepts  only  those  who 
are  physically  fit.  The  service  bill  excuses  only  those  who  are 
physically,  mentally,  and  morally  unable  to  be  tr&ined,  and  expressly 
mcludes  young  men  who  are  physically  unfit,  provided  they  are  able 
to  take  advantage  of  the  training.  There  is  a  world  of  difference. 
Tliis  act  would  establish  proper  standards  of  health  and  manliness 
for  the  Nation  and  would  make  it  obligatory  for  all  boys  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  best  type  of  physical  training  under  right  conditions* 
Naturally  such  training  will  have  to  be  well  safeguarded. 

Let  us  bear  in  mind  also  that  enlistment  in  the  Regular  Army 
implies  a  high  degree  of  initial  fitness  before  a  man  is  accepted. 
The  enlisted  man  is  usually  a  few  years  older  and  has  greater  powers 
of  endurance.  Regular  Army  training  deals  with  the  problem  of 
making  stronger  those  who  are  strong  already.  Training  under  the 
national  service  bill  implies  a  process  of  developing  all,  and  especially 
obliging  those  below  par  to  become  fit.  Accepted  methods  of  army 
training,  even  as  improved  by  the  experience  of  the  war,  would 
naturally  receive  large  modification  in  instructing  and  training  these 
younger  men,  often  weaker,  and  in  many  cases  more  deficient  than 
army  recruits.^ 

I  think  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  that,  the  difference  be- 
tween training  for  a  citizens'  army  and  the  training  for  a  regular 
army,  because  if  care  is  not  taken  such  training  would  result  badly. 
The  Chairman.  Be  too  severe. 

*  Report  of  Provost  Marshal  General,  1018. 
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Dr.  Taubor.  Be  too  severe;  yes,  sir.  ., 

It  is  one  thing  to  keep  a  Regular  Army  of  trained  men  in  condi- 
tion. It  is  quite  another  problem  to  educate  young  men  to  become 
effective  for  national  defense.  In  the  one  case  the  soldier-  enlists  by 
choice  to  undertake  military  labor,  is  presumably  fit,  mentally  and 
j^  physically,  for  technical  military  training,  and  is  interested  to  be- 
V  oome  a  soldier.  A  (»tizen  reserve,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a,  cro$9  sec- 
tion of  the  whole  male  youth  of  the  Republic  who  never  intend  to 
be  soldiers,  who  probably  never  will  need  to  setve  as  soldiers,  of 
whom  four-fifths  are  already  engaged  in  gainful  occupations  and. 
are  contributors  to  family  needs,  who  are  of  every  grade  of  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  imfitness,  and  whose  only  willingness  to  serve 
comes  because  they  have  become  convinced  that  the  kind  of  training 
they  will  receive  will  be  of  material  use  and  advantage  to  them  in 
their  future  lives  as  citizens  and  workers. 

The  existence  of  facts  like  these  will  naturally  affect  the  whole 
theory  of  training  which  must  be  adopted  for  national  reserves. 
Every  thoughtful  military  man,  informed  of  the  temper  of  the  peo- 
ple and  acquainted  with  the  technique  of  sound  physical  development 
and  the  psychology  of  youth  in  the  United  States,  will  agree  with  the 
necessity  of  trainmg  these  young  men  primarily  as  men,  superad- 
ding and  including  also  whatever  technical  military  instruction  may 
prove  to  be  practicable  without  killing:  interest.  The  vital  objection, 
for  example,  to  putting  military  driU  into  schools  is  that  it  is  un- 
timely and  it  is  uncommon  for  the  boy  who  has  suffered  from  mili- . 
tary  drill  in  schools  to  retain  enough  interest  as  a  man  in  later  years 
to  take  part  in  National  Guard  or  other  military  activities. 

The  provisions  of  this  act  are  so  drawn  as  to  avoid  blunders  as  to! 
program. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  speaking  of  Senator  Chamberlain's  bill  ? . 

Dr.  Taxbot.  I  am  referring  to  Senator  Chamberlain's  bill. 

Senator  Chambeblain.  You  spoke  of  the  service  act.  Do  you 
mean  the  selective-service  law  or  are  you  referring  to  the  bill  that 
we  have  pending  before  us  now  ? 

Dr.  Talbot.  Yes;  that  known  as  the  national-service  act,  Senate 
biU  2691. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  is  the  bill  you  refer  to  ? 

Dr.  Talbot.  That  is  the  bill  I  am  deeply  interested  in,  because  it 
seems  that  through  its  provisions  it  is  possible  to  bring  about  uni- 
versal military  training  for  national  defense,  which  we  have  not 
to-day. 

Senator  Chambeblain.  I  was  a  little  afraid  we  might  be  confused 
as  to  terms,  when  you  speak  of  the  national-service  act,  and  I  think 
Senator  Fletcher  was  a  little  concerned  about  it,  too,  whether  you 
meant  the  national-service  act— the  draft  law — or  whether  you  re- 
ferred to  the  bill  for  universal  military  training  now  pending. 

Dr.  Talbot.  Perhaps  I  am  in  error^  but  I  have  used  that  term, 
akin^  it  from  the  bill  itself — ^^  This  act  shall  be  known  as  the  na- 
ionafservice  act,"  I  think  is  the  first  sentence  in  it. 

S^iat4)r  Chambeblain.  Yes,  sir.. 

Dr.  Talbot.  The  program  proposed  is  that  approved  in  entirety 
I  y  the  educational  thought  and  experience  of  the  land  as  cal- 
(  dated  best  to  promote  the  ends  in  mind. 
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'Wha;t  are  these  ends?  The  promotion  of  health.  Training  in 
citizenship,  supplementary  schooling,  vocational  instruction,  and 
finally  such  knowledge  of  military  practice  and  the  rudimentary 
school  of  the  soldier  as  may  make  it  possible  for  vast  and  effective 
armies  of  defense  to  be  summoned  in  case  of  need  and  be  prepared 
to  take  the  field  speedily  after  brief  special  instruction. 

National  service  camps  would  then  be  planned  to  present  to  the 
boys  of  18  a  wonderful  opportunity.  Every  boy  would  be  care- 
fully advised,  after  a  thoroughgoing  examination,  of  what  he  needs 
to  develop  himself  properly  in  taking  his  course  in  this  new  People's 
University.  He  would  be  given  as  careful  a  physical  and  mental 
examination  as  though  he  were  entering  a  university.  He  would 
be  assigned  to  the  kind  of  physical  training  which  he  needed  to 
build  up  his  body,  under  trained  physical  instructors  and  medical 
oversignt.  He  would  be  given  sucn  book  instruction  as  he  needed 
most.  If  he  were  lacking  in  the  elements  of  reading  and  writing, 
as  the  case  with  one-third  of  all  American  youth,  such  instruction 
would  be  given  in  special  preparatory  camps.  If  his  needs  were 
more  advanced  he  would  get  the  aid  he  needed  in  the  class  rooms 
of  the  regular  camps.  Every  type  of  vocational  instruction  of  an 
essential  sort  would  be  open  to.  him,  and  every  loafer  would  learn 
a  trade.  The  fact  that  all  the  training  was  done  under  the  help- 
ful stimulus  of  camp-military  discipline,  would  ensure  the  inculca- 
tion of  right  habits  of  living  and  working.  Since  the  time  avail- 
able would  be  necessarily  brief  the  instruction  would  be  of  atn  in- 
tensive sort,  time  would  be  economized  and  utilized  to  the  limit, 
and  progress  would  be  stimulated  by  the  emulation  which  would 
arise  between  competing  units.  Emulation  is  a  tremendous  source 
of  interest  and  inspiration  to  men  in  camp  life.  Then,  finally  in  the 
part  of  the  day  devoted  to  military  schooling  the  very  drill,  which 
ordinarily  would  be  stupidly  monotonous  and  uninteresting,  would 
come  as  an  agreeable  and  enlivening  exercise  of  the  most  virile  type, 
and  the  best  efforts  of  every  boy  would  be  called  forth  to  render 
himself  proficient  as  a  soldier  for  his  countrj^'s  defense.  In  times 
of  peace,  when  the  artificial  stimulus  and  drive  of  war  is  absent, 
effective  military  training  is  possible  only  through  some  such  pro- 
gram, and  this  is  the  program  contemplated  by  the  National  Serv- 
ice Act. 

In  the  world  conflict  between  ignorance  and  selfishness  on  the 
one  hand  and  knowledge  and  fraternity  on  the  other,  there  is  no 
doubt  as  to  where  America  stands.  Our  basic  American  principle 
is  equal  opportunity  for  each  in  the  service  of  all.  Americanism,  I 
submit,  may  be  defined  as,  "  Equal  opportunitv  for  each  in  the 
service  of  all."  *  *  *  It  is  our  national  privilege  and  obliga- 
tion to  defend  this  and  other  principles  of  Americanism.  More- 
over it  is  our  duty  to  be  prepared.  America  is  protected  by  the 
Navy  and  by  the  Army  in  the  first  line  of  defense,  and  by  State 
militia  in  a  second  line  of  defense,  but  is  fully  safeguarded  only  by 
the  possession  of  vast  organized  citizen  reserves  of  trained,  strong, 
and  competent  manhood  and  womanhood. 

War  experience  has  proved  that  we  must  revise  radically  our 
conception  of  the  meaning  of  military  defense  and  consequently 
of  methods  of  effective  training  for  defense.  The  technical  train- 
ing of  the  sailor  and  of  the  soldier  is  safe  in  the  hands  of  naval 
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tnd  mUitaiy  experts.  The  creation  of  additional  and  adequate 
citizen  reserves  is  demanded  as  a  matter  of  common  sense  and  is 
provided  in  the  National  Service  Bill  now  under  discussion.    ♦    *    * 

Senator  Chambeblain.  Aside  from  the  military  features  and  ad- 

vantages  to^  be  obtained  from  a  military  viewpoint,  what  has  been 

l^your  experience  in  training  young  men  as  to  the  ability  of  the 

trained  man  to  secure  employment  as  against  the  man  who  has 

had  no  training? 

Dr.  Taijiot.  There  is  no  comparison,  sir.  The  trained  man  can 
get  a  job  any  time,  I  venture  to  say.  I  have  given  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  work  to  installing  employment  systems  in  some  of  our 
largest  concerns  in  this  country  and  I  never  yet  have  found  any  lack 
of  opportunity  for  the  trained  man  to  get  a  job. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  The  employers  look  at  his  physical  de- 
velopment and  look  at  the  discipline  he  has  had  to  undergo,  don't 
they? 

Dr.  Talbot.  Absolutely.  If  a  man  comes  into  your  office  you 
look  at  him  and  in  a  moment  you  can  tell  whether  he  is  a  trained 
man  or  not  a  trained  man.  In  a  large  concern  you  have  always  use 
for  the  trained  man.  More  and  more  we  have  less  and  less  use 
for  the  untrained  man.  It  might  interest  you  that  even  so  far  back 
ts  1912  the  demand  for  shovels  had  decreased  over  one-third,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  mechanical  means  for  digginghad  been  introduced, 
trench  diggers,  scoops,  and  steam  shovels.  The  untrained  man  is 
gradually  being  eliminated  from  industry,  even  from  digging 
ditches.  We  don't  need  him  and  we  don't  want  him.  The  fewer 
we  have  of  him  in  industry  the  less  the  cost  of  conducting  industry, 
and  if  the  soldier  comes  out  of  the  Army  without  specific  vocational 
training  would  he  not  be  under  some  handicap?  If  the  soldier 
gets  no  vocational  training  in  the  Army  he  will  be  under  a  handicap 
kter  in  competing  with  trained  men  in  civil  life.  That  is  the  great 
advantage  in  having  vocational  instruction,  both  in  the  Regular 
Army  and  in  an  army  of  citizen  reserves.  The  establishment  of  the 
reserve  is  a  problem  for  the  whole  people  to  consider,  to  determine 
through  their  Bepresentatives  in  Congress. 

It  is  a  problem  in  national  education.  Ultimate  national  defense 
requires  growth  in  civic  standards,  vigorous  health,  individual  pro- 
ductive anility,  and  finally  military  fitness. 

Attention  should  be  directed  to  changed  methods  in  the  conduct 
of  modem  war.  The  industry  of  war  is  the  sum  total  of  the  essential 
industries  of  peace.  All  the  basic  peace  activities  of  a  nation  are 
Qtilized  in  war;  therefore,  if  we  train  men  to  vigorous  manhood  and 
as  well-equipped  workers,  we  are  also  providing  the  best  type  of 
military  reserves.  The  better  the  citizen  worker,  the  better  the  citi- 
— «n  soldier.  For  the  modem  army,  just  as  for  modern  industry,  it 
;  the  individual  man  that  counts.  It  has  become  clear  to  us  at 
I  peat  cost  that  military  success,  like  industrial  prosperity,  depends 
]  ot  upon  assembling  masses  of  men  to  do  blindly  as  they  are  bid, 
I  It  apon  organizing  a  trained  and  intelligent  personnel,  equipped 
\  /  provide  and  handle  intelligently  costly  material  and  complicated 
1  achines,  through  interested  and  disciplined  teamwork. 

We  have  learned  from  the  war  that  self -protection  as  a  Nation 
1  quires  better  training  of  the  manhood  of  the  Nation  for  national 
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service.  We  need  men  as  individuals  trained  to  effective  teamworl^ 
for  common  advantage,  and  thus  be  prepared  in  case  of  national 
need  for  speedy  transference  from  pursuits  of  peace  to  serve  splen- 
didly the  Nation's  cause  as  soldiers.  Preparation  and  organization 
for  national  service  is  needed,  rather  than  the  establishment  of  great 
armies.  % 

The  war  has  also  tuught  the  lesson  that  the  best  soldier  must  be  a 
thinking  unit,  specifically  trained  to  some  specific  vocation  or 
vocations. 

I  believe,  if  my  recollection  is  correct,  that  in  the  Infantry,  44  per 
cent  of  the  men  required  specific  training,  and  in  the  other  arms  of 
the  service,  the  adjunct  parts  of  the  service,  the  percentage  is  88  per 
cent  of  men  requiring  specific  vocational  training. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Have  you  any  fear  at  all  that  the  training 
which  is  proposed,  which  in  the  last  analysis  makes  the  soldier 
would  tend  to  the  cultivation  of  the  military  spirit? 

Dr.  Talbot.  Not  from  what  I  hear  from  the  boys  who  have  come 
home ;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Well,  I  am  in  accord  with  you,  but  I 
wanted  vour  views  because  the  pacificists,  and  we  have  had  a  good 
many  ot  them  before  this  committee,  say  that  whenever  you  under- 
take to  train  boys  and  units  of  boys  vou  immediately  commence  to 
build  up  a  militaristic  spirit 

Dr.  Talbot.  Senator,  I  am  looking  for  new  experiences  all  the 
time  and  if  I  ran  meet  a  man  who  has  come  bark  from  the  other 
side  who  wants  to  go  into  the  fight  again  it  would  be  a  new  experi- 
ence to  me. 

Haphazard  training  is  now  in  the  military  discard.  If  the  young 
soldier  has  learned  to  work  harmoniously  and  effectively  in  modem 
industrial  team  activities,  he  can  quickly  learn  to  handle  weapons. 
Just  as  the  day  of  the  unthinking  bondslave  has  gone  forever  in 
industrial  organization,  the  same  is  likewise  true  in  modem  military 
organization.  Selective  service  has  replaced  by  its  principle  of  in- 
dividual obligation  the  antiquated  methods  of  industrial  and  mili- 
tary compulsion. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  national  service  bill  seems  to 
provide  the  necessary  mechanism  for  organizing  and  training  these 
adequate  citizens  reserves  for  national  defense.  Only  through  the 
best  type  of  education  and  training  can  strong  reserves  become  avail- 
able. One  hundred  and  forty-three  years  of  discussion  of  national 
defense  have  shown  that  the  Nation  rejects  absolutely  the  erection 
of  a  national  system  of  military  training  and  the  formation  of  a 
vast  military  machine,  such  as  is  its  inevitable  result.  The  printed 
evidence  given  before  the  Committees  on  Military  Affairs  of  Con- 
gress is  convincing  testimony  to  this  conclusion,  but  it  also  demon- 
strates that  training  for  manhood  and  for  citizenship  as  a  military 
measure  wins  general  approval,  consent,  and  support.  In  dis- 
cussing and  understanding  this  act  for  the  military  defense  of  the 
Nation  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  for  us  all  to  recognize  thatf 
while  providing  for  personnel  it  makes  for  civic  and  industrial  pre- 
paredness.    The  bill  is  primarily  an  educational  measure. 

Prevention  of  war  is  like  prevention  of  any  other  disease.  The 
body  j)olitic  like  the  human  body  must  not  only  be  put  in  a  healthy 
condition,  but  it  must  also  be  insured  so  far  as  possible  against  con- 
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tstgioin  The  existence  of  organized  citizen  reserves  industrially 
trmined  and  gainfully  employed  in  the  artvS  of  peace  is  the  surest 
and  most  adequate  form  of  complete  national  defense.  Following 
five  other  recent  legislative  plans,  this  act  is  seen  to  include  the  best 
elements  of  all  and  to  avoid  the  faults  of  each.  It  provides  necessary 
further  training  for  our  young  men  supplementary  to  schooling* 
It  provides  opportunity  for  the  unschooled.  It  affords  specific  vo- 
cational instruction  for  every  youth.  It  insures  universal  sound 
physical  and  health  training.  It  gives  every  youth  in  the  land 
practice  in  elementary  camp  and  field  activities.  It  enables  him  at 
any  time  to  learn  uqickly  to  handle  whatever  new  arms  of  defense 
may  be  further  developed.  The  chief  purpose  of  the  proposed  na- 
tional service  act  is  to  restore,  expand,  and  make  part  of  manhooc^ 
education  intensive,  specific  vocational  instruction  and  universal 
phvsical  and  health  training. 

fienceforth  we  are  to  train  men  as  citizens  to  insure  peace.  True 
national  defense  depends  upon  this  fact.  Young  men  in  order  to 
become  serviceable  citizens,  productive  workers,  and  independent 
earners,  need  obligatory  opportunit}^  for  growth  in  health,  in  under- 
standing, responsibility,  mentality,  initiative,  vocational  skill,  team- 
work, and  above  all  in  knowledge  of  and  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
the  community,  the  State,  and  the  Nation. 

Prof.  James  has  some  very  interesting  remarks  to  make  to 
the  committee  on  just  that  point. 

Th^;e  essential  civic  qualities  were  shown  in  the  war  to  be  equally 
essential  military  qualities.  The  national  servite  bill  aims  to  es- 
tablish an  essential  educational  mechanism  now  lacking.  Although 
the  Federal  Government  makes  no  attempt  to  organize,  direct,  or 
control  the  schooling  of  the  youth  of  the  several  States,  it  may 
however  suppflement,  extend,  and  amplify  prior  school  training  by 
providing  a  period  of  life  in  camp  under  well-disciplined  military 
direction  to  effect  adequate  and  complete  protection  of  the  people^ 

The  war  proved  to  us  that  our  youth  are  not  being  adequately 
trained  either  for  civic  responsibility  or  as  workers.'  The  selective 
draft  revealed  to  the  public  the  startling  amount  of  disease  and 
weakness  in  our  young  manhood.  It  succeeded  in  impressing  the 
public  where  the  warnings  of  physicians  and  educators  have  been 
persistently  ignored  for  years.  It  was  a  dramatic  and  revolting 
revelation  of  a  growing  national  menace.  It  also  made  clear  the 
stigma  of  widespread  illiteracy  and  near-illiteracy  under  which  we 
are  struggling  as  a  people.  It  showed  that  we  are  not  a  people 
unified  by  a  common  language,  but  a  polyglot  populace,  and  finally 
it  disclosses  the  millions  of  our  young  men  who  are  ignorant  in- 
dustrially. 

We  learned  too,  that  an  army  is  not  a  mere  body  of  soldiers  but 
!  great  industrial  machine,  and  that  there  are  550  special  industrial 
ncations  listed  in  Army  activities,  each  one  of  which  has  its  counter- 
art  in  civil  industrial  life.  We  learned  that  if  a  boy  has  ab- 
>ri)ed  the  principles  of  right-thinking  and  of  right-living,  if  he 
I  ms  accumulated  a  large  reserve  of  useful  information  and  special 
i  rill  gained  through  experience  and  practice,  and  of  which  he 
]  fts  also  clear  understanding  as  to  principles  and  theory  if  he  has 
]   terest,  initiative,  resourcefulness,  endurance,  and  common  sense, 

i  is  already  a  soldier  in  the  main. 
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.  Senator  Chamberlain.  One  of  the  good  signs  is  that  the  ladies 
themselves  are  taking  an  interest  in  it.  Miss  Cocroft  was  here  the 
other  day  and  at  her  request  we  introduced  a  bill  for  training  women^ 
not  only  the  young  women,  but  the  mothers  of  the  land. 

Dr.  Talbot.  Personally  I  have  no  doubt,  Senator  Chamberlain,  m 
that  if  this  measure  finally  becomes  effective  that  the  results  will  be  " 
proven  to  be  so  splendid  that  you  will  have  to  supply  a  similar  train- 
ing for  the  girls. 

Senator  New.  "  The  children  will  crv  for  it." 

Dr.  Talbot.  "  The  children  will  cry  for  it." 

A  brief  additional  course  of  technical  military  practice  will  insure 
effectiveness  in  the  field.  If,  then,  in  the  camp  we  provide  the  kind 
of  training  which  makes  for  citizenship  and  industrial  service,  we  are 
not  only  training  equally  for  military  service,  but  we  are  making 
citizens  as  well. 

America  is  a  peace-loving  nation.  It  has  no  use  for  large  standing 
armies.  With  the  whole  world  in  arms,  still  we  reject  the  idea  of  a 
huge  military  establishment.  The  Nation  is  weary  of  war  and 
none  more  than  our  soldiers  who  have  been  abroad.  Yet  military  de- 
fense must  be  provided,  because  democracy  unprotected  invites  ag- 
gression. The  war  has  convinced  us  that  to  maintain  on  a  war  foot- 
ing in  times  of  peace  the  millions  of  men  required  for  adequate 
national  defense  would  be  intolerable  and  unthinkable,  but  the  ad- 
vantages of  camp  training  in  making  young  men  manly,  self-reliant, 
and  responsible  citizens  of  the  Republic  have  been  indisputable.  The 
Nation  looks  with  favor  upon  legislation  for  national  defense  which 
will  insure  the  greatest  degree  of  manhood  training  for  American 
citizenship  primarily. 

We  may  disregard  therefore  any  plan  for  national  defense  which  is 
undemocratic,  whicli  tends  to  the  erection  of  a  military  class  or  clique, 
and  which  is  not  definitely  a  means  of  training  youth  to  good  citizen- 
ship. The  Army  therefore  must  be  a  citizens'  army  providing  for  all 
American  youth  equality  of  opportunity  in  patriotic  service. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  your  name  to  the  reporterl 
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Dr.  MeyIiAN.  George  L.  Meylan,  professor  of  physical  education 
and  medical  doctor  of  Columbia  University. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Columbia  Universitv  ? 

Dr.  Meyu^n.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  CiiAMnERj^AiN.  New  York? 

Dr.  Meylan.  Yes.  I  have  been  director  of  various  camps  since 
1892 — my  own  camp,  'Wliite  Mountain  Camp,  since  1907,  and  am  ex- 
president  of  the  Camp  Directors  Association  of  America ;  also  of  the 
American  Physical  Education  Association,  For  seven  and  one-half 
months  I  was  director  of  sports  and  recreation  for  the  French  army 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Union  Franco- Americaine,  which  is  tKe^ 
American  Y.  M.  C.  A.  joined  with  the  French  organization  doing  ( 
this  work. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  year  was  that? 

Dr.  Meylan.  From  September,  1917,  until  May,  1918. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  were  in  France  during  that  time? 
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Dr.  Meylak.  Yes;  and  then  was  post  surgeon  of  the  Columbia 
University  Student  Army  Training  Corps ;  with  the  appointment  of 
contract  surgeon  during  the  life  of  the  Student  Army  Training  Corps, 
from  September,  1918,  to  January,  1919. 

I  will  itot  go  into  any  discussion  of  the  advantages  of  health  and 
physical  training  for  young  men.  I  presume  we  are  all  agreed  upon 
the  advantages  of  such  training  to  the  individual  and  to  tne  Nation. 
So  I  will  limit  my  brief  remarks  to  two  propositions.  First,  that 
the  young  men  of  the  country  to-day  are  very  inferior  physically  to 
what  they  miffht  be,  and  that  the  national  service  bill  offers  the  best 
remedy  tor  this  condition.  We  know  that  the  examination  of  re- 
cruits for  the  National  Army  resulted  in  the  rejection  of  almost  30 
per  cent,  it  was  29.11  per  cent  at  the  first  examination  by  the  board, 
and  then  5  per  cent  more  were  rejected  by  the  Army  surgeons  when 
those  men  went  to  he  camps.  And  of  those  who  were  accepted  there 
was  a  number — ^I  haven't  any  accurate  figures  for  that,  but  I  have 
beesi  told  by  Army  officers  who  had  to  do  with  these  men  that  they 
estimated  it  was  10  to  15  per  cent  more  who,  even  after  having  been 
accepted,  failed  to  render  useful  service  as  soldiers*  because  of  physi- 
cal defects. 
Senator  Chambebu^in.  That  was  practically  45  per  cent? 
Dr.  M£n«AN.  Yes;  wlio  failed  to  give  adequate  military  service  for 
physical  reasons. 

Now,  we  have  had  the  same  experience  examining  boys  and  young 
m^i  in  the  gymnasiums  of  seconaary  schools,  colleges,  Young  Men's 
Christian  Associations,  and  other  institutions  for  the  last  25  years. 
This  was  not  a  surprise  to  phj^sical  educators  who  have  been  ex- 
amining boys  and  young  men  for  many  years  past,  because  they  have 
found  the  same  conditions  exactly.     As  an  6x«unple;  I  havQ  just 
completed  examining  543  students  of  the  freshnian  class  at  Columbia 
University.     Three  hundred  and  eighty-eight  of  that  number  had 
(me  or  more  remediable  physical  defects,  and  8  per  cent  had  some  per- 
manent physical  defects.    But  388,  which  is  71  per  cent  of  the  total, 
bad  one  or  more  remediable  physical  defects.    And  when  we  con- 
Kider  the  character  of  an  entering  class  in  a  college,  how  much  above 
the  average  are  the  homes  they  come  from,  better  standards  of  liv- 
ing, better  incomes,  and  that  they  are  the  more  ambitious  young 
men  of  the  country;  and  yet  we  find  in  that  class,  that  selected  class, 
representing  only  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  all  the  young  men  in 
the  country,  that  71  per  oent  have  remediable  physical  defects. 
The  Chairman.  What  is  the  average  age  or  those  men,  Doctor? 
Dr.  MfcYtAN.  Eighteen  years.     One  thing  that  has  surprised  me 
greatly  in  examining  students  for  17  years,  is  the  large  number  who 
are  unaware  that  they  have  defects,  because  they  haven't  been  ex- 
r-Tiined  by  a  physician  perhaps  in  5  or  10  years,  and  many  of  those 
j  ivsical  defects  have  appeared  and  perhaps  have  even  become  fairly 
s  rious  without  having  been  detected  by  the  individual  or  his  par- 
e  ^ts-     Anything  that  doesn't  cause  pain  to  attract  attention  is  very 
:ely  to  be  overlooked. 
Many  students  who  do  not  have  defects  requiring  medical  or  surgi- 
c  \  treatment  are  far  below  what  is  considered  normal  in  physical 
d   irelopment  and  training  of  the  body,  they  lack  ability  to  handle 
t  smselves  under  ordinary  conditions  of  everyday  life.    I  don't 
B  an  athletic  ability  to  punt  a  football  70  yards  or  to  run  a  hundred 
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yards  iii  10  seconds  or  to  do  any  of  the  many  athletic  feats,  hut 
simply  the  ability  to  handle  one's  body  nnder  the  conditions  of  every- 
day life.  A  friend  of  mine  who  had  to  do  with  the  American  unit 
in  France  brought  out  that  point  in  a  verj-  realistic  way  with  a 
group  of  American  Army  officers  in  France.  He  said,  "  What  differ-  g 
ence  would  it  make  in  a  squad  of  soldiers  who  had  to  make  an  attack  " 
across  no  man's  land  and  the  distance  across  there  was  a  half-mile^ 
if  those  men  could  nm  that  distance  10  seconds  faster  than  they  had 
been  able  to  do  it  before?  "  And  these  Army  officers  said,  "  Why*  it 
would  probably,  in  many  cases,  change  from  failure  to  success  in  the 
attack  and  would  decrease  the  casualties  10  per  cent."  Well,  now, 
that  is  simply  one  little  point  to  show  what  it  means  to  have  a  man 
able  to  handle  his  body  efficiently  and  quickly  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions of  everyday  life,  to  run  fast,  to  jump  over  an  obstacle,  to  climb 
a  tree  or  down  a  rope  if  necessary,  to  be  able  to  swim  if  he  falls  in 
the  water.  That  is  what  I  mean  by  physical  trailing.  I  don't  mean 
just  athletic  ability  that  we  hear  about  in  collegiate  athletics,  which 
has  a  value,  too,  but  only  as  a  specialized  thing  for  a  limited  number 
of  individuals.  I  am  speaking  of  fundamental  physical  training 
that  every  boy  and  young  man  in  a  democratic  countrj'  has  really  a 
right  to  get  some  way  or  other,  not  depending  on  chance  but  to  have 
it  as  a  part  of  his  normal  education. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Do  a  large  number  of  these  remediable  defects 
appertain  to  the  eyes? 

Dr.  Meylan.  No;  the  largest  number  of  these  statistics  that  I  have 
relate  to  teeth. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Teeth. 

Dr.  Metlan.  Yes;  there  were  more  than  half  that  had  defective 
teeth.  Eyes  is  one  of  the  highest  And  obstructions  of  the  nose  and 
throat,  enlarged  tonsils — diseased  tonsils. 

Senator  CnAMBratLAiN.  The  modem  theory  of  that  is  that  they 
are  the  fundamentals  of  later  diseases — ^in  later  years? 

Dr.  Metlan.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  trouble  that  is  associated 
with  diseased  tonsils,  and  then  there  are  a  certain  number  of  her- 
nias— ^ruptures — and  here  I  record  only  the  serious  cases  of  flat  feet. 
If  all  cases  of  flat  feet  were  recorded,  the  number  of  defects  would 
be  very  much  larger,  but  only  those  are  included  who  have  flat  feet 
so  bad  that  the  individual  is  unable  to  stand  or  walk  a  reasonable 
length  of  time. 

On  the  basis  of  my  experience,  and  this  is  my  thirtieth  year  of 
teaching  and  examining  of  over  14,000  young  men,  I  am  firmy  con- 
vinced that  over  60  per  cent  of  the  young  men  18  years  old  m  the 
United  States  are  more  or  less  handicapped  for  life  because  of  reme- 
diable physical  defects  or  lack  of  physical  development,  lack  of  fun- 
damental physical  training.  I  don't  mean  by  that  that  they  are  all 
crippled  or  seriously  defective,  but  more  than  60  per  cent  of  them 
could  be  made  far  more  efficient  as  citizens  and  wage  earners  than 
they  are  if  their  remediable  defects  were  removed  and  their  bodies 
were  properly  developed  and  trained.  Now,  that  was  the  first  propo-f 
sition.    The  second  is  that  the  provisions  of  the  national  service 

The  Chairman.  Just  a  minute  before  you  proceed  with  that  see- 
ond  topic.  Does  your  experience  indicate  that  we  are  going  uphill 
or  downhill  in  the  matter  of  physical  condition  as  a  race,  as  a  nation  ? 
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Dr.  Metlan,  We  are  improying. 

The  Ci£AiBMAN.  We  are  improving? 

Dr.  Mbti^n.  Very  slowly.    There  has  been  a  very  definite  im- 
provement in  the  last  10  years  as  the  result  of  increased  attention  to 
^^ealth  education,  outdoor  life,  and  exercise.    But  it  will  take  a  long 
^time  to  get  the  benefits  of  that  to  the  whole  population.    Thus  fat 
it  has  reached  only  the  more  intelligent,  educated  classes. 

The  second  proposition  that  I  wanted  to  speak  of  briefly  is  that 
the  provision  for  medical  examination  and  physical  training  in  the 
national  service  bill  would  insure  to  all  young  men  the  following 
advantages : 

First,  detection  of  remediable  physical  defects.  You  see,  I  made 
the  point  that  many  of  these  young  men  don't  know  that  they  have 
these  defects.  We  have  even  had  boys  nearly  blind  in  one  eye,  and 
they  didn't  know  it.  They  had  never  been  tested  and  were  not  aware 
of  their  defect.  Second,  the  correction  of  these  defects.  That  is  a 
provision  of  this  bill.  Third,  normal  physical  development.  Yoji 
would  be  surprised  how  many  young  men  grow  up  to  manhood  with- 
out attaining  normal  physical  development.  Just  as  illustration,  a 
normal  young  man  of  18  or  20  should  be  able  to  chin  a  bar — ^puU 
himself  up  to  nis  chin  by  the  arms  at  least  three  or  four  times.  Now, 
there  are  many  young  men  who  grow  up  without  any  opportunity 
for  development  of  the  arms  and  shoulders — ^muscles  of  tne  upper 
part  of  the  body — who  could  never  chin  themselves  once — not  even 
<mce.  That  is  one  of  many  illustrations  to  show  lack  of  normal 
physical  development.  There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  them,  ex- 
cept that  they  never  had  a  chance  to  develop  their  muscles  in  the 
normal  way. 

Senator  Fletcheb.  Never  learned  how  to  sit  correctly  or  stand 
correctly  or  walk? 

Dr.  MEYI.AN.  Or  walk,  and  move  and  hold  themselves  properly. 
We  have  young  men  in  college,  who  actually  don't  know  how  to  run. 
I  had  an  argument  with  a  man  the  other  day  about  that.  He  said  all 
boys  know  how  to  run.  I  didn't  know  those  boys  until  they  came 
to  college  at  the  age  of  18,  but  every  year  we  have  two  or  three  who 
really  don't  know  how  to  run.  That  is  third.  Fourth,  they  would 
get  training  in  body  control,  as  I  have  just  explained.  The  ability 
to  handle  the  body  under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  everyday  life, 
on  the  ground,  off  the  ground,  over  obstacles,  and  in  the  water.  That 
includes  good  carriage,  control  of  the  body,  as  a  whole,  ability  to 
handle  the  body  under  all  the  conditions  of  everyday  life,  no  matter 
what  nis  occupation  may  be,  whether  he  is  a  banker,  salesman,  a 
minister,  or  carpenter,  or  if  he  is  called  upon  to  serve  his  country 
as  a  soldier.  That  is  the  one  thing  that  American  and  French  officers 
T^pt  telling  me  over  and  over  agam  when  I  discussed  this  question  of 
]  hysical  training  with  them,  "  Why,  that  is  the  most  important  thing 
:  >r  a  soldier,  a  fellow  who  can  handle  himself."  That  is  why  they 
]  %d  to  spend  months  and  months  with  those  recruits  before  they 
i  uld  teach  them  the  technique  of  a  soldier.  At  first  they  had  to  have 
1  len  physically  capable,  and  this  was  accomplished  through  physical 
i  ninixig. 

I  don't  know  whether  this  ought  to  go  in  the  record,  but  I  dis- 
i  «8ed  this  matter  with  Gen.  Wood  in  1917,  just  after  we  entered  the 
1   ir.     I  asked  him  to  give  an  address  to  the  Association  of  Camp 
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Directors  of  America,  of  which  I  was  president  at  the  time.  We  all 
felt  we  wanted  to  do  our  share  for  preparedness,  and  some  of  the 
eamp  directors  thought  perhaps  it  would  be  wise  to  introduce  mili- 
tary training  in  their  camps  m  the  summer  time.  We  represented 
about  5,000  boys  and  young  men,  and  we  thought  the  best  thine  was  g 
to  ask  Gen.  Wood  to  come  and  advise  us  in  the  matter,  and  this  is  ^ 
what  he  told  us :  "  The  way  you  can  help  most  is  to  give  sound  physi- 
cal  training  to  these  boys  and  young  men ;  make  efficient  men  of  them 
physically,  and  then  we  can  make  soldiers  out  of  them,  and  good 
soldiers,  in  a  comparatively  short  time." 

And  then,  fifth,  training  in  games  and  recreation.  I  will  not 
elaborate  on  that,  but  it  is  recognized  more  and  more  that  the  men 
who  have  learned  to  play  as  boys — I  dont  mean  poker  or  games  of 
that  kind,  but  I  mean  physical  games,  recreation — and  who  have 
acquired  a  taste  for  them  and  can  continue  to  play  those  games 
through  life,  have  a  splendid  asset  in  maintaining  their  health  and 
vigor  and  working  capacitv  for  a  long  time. 

And,  last,  knowledge  of  hy^ene  and  health  habits,  derived  from 
camp  life  and  hvgiene  instruction.  Now,  all  that  would  be  offered  in 
that  six  months' camp  training  that  is  proposed  in  this  bill. 

We  have  all  seen  the  physical  benefits  of  camp  training  in  the 
National  Army.  Many  of  these  benefits  are  not  measurable,  but  the 
Surgeon  General  has  reported  that  the  average  gain  in  weight  was 
10  pounds. 

Senator  New.  Let  me  ask  you  about  that.  I  have  seen  it  stated 
several  times  that  there  was  such  an  average  gain  on  the  part  of 
American  soldier  during  his  life  in  the  service.  Now,  is  that  a^u- 
thentic  ? 

Dr.  Meylan.  I  have  no  proof  for  it,  only  I  have  seen  it  repeatedly 
in  print,  and  I  have  heard  it  referred  to  often.  I  have  not  seen  the 
report  of  the  Surgeon  General  himself  over  his  signature. 

Senator  New.  Now,  if  there  is  such  an  official  report  anywhere,  I 
would  like  to  see  it.    I  believe  it  to  be  true. 

Dr.  Meylan.  It  may  not  be  10  pounds,  but  there  was  a  large  gain, 
certainly  7  or  8,  if  it  was  not  10.  And  I  think  that  we  are  all  agreed, 
from  our  own  personal  experience  with  relatives  and  friends,  that  the 
young  men  who  were  in  our  Army  were  almost  without  exception 
greatly  benefited  physically.  They  came  out  stronger  and  better 
physically  than  they  went  in. 

Senator  New.  No  question  about  that. 

Dr.  Meylan.  I  had  the  privilege  of  making  the  same  observations 
in  the  French  Army;  berore  gpmg  to  France  I  had  very  definite 
notions  as  to  the  limits  of  physical  endurance  and  resistance  to  cold 
and  hardship  from  my  own  experience  with  athletes^  but  I  was  sur- 
prised when  I  came  in  contact  with  those  French  soldiers  in  that  verv 
cold  winter  of  1917-18 

Senator  Chamberlain.  1918-19? 

Dr.  Meylan.  Seventeen  and  eighteen.  I  happened  to  spend  five  j 
days,  for  instance,  at  Christmas  time  in  the  Argonne  Forest  and  the  \ 
thermometer  was  very  low;  it  was  bitter  cold,  and  I  saw  these  men 
coming  out  from  six  days  in  the  front  line  trenches  to  the  rest  camp 
3  miles  back ;  they  arrived  there  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  just 
stripped  to  the  waist  and  tried  to  break  the  ice  in  the  little  creek 
running  down  the  valley  there  to  wash  themselves— and  they  didnt 
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^eeoa''to  feel  the  cold.  From  my  experience  in  athletics  and  camp- 
ing, I  had  no  idea  that  human  beings  could  be  hardened  by  exposure 
and  training — ^living  outdoors  for  several  years — ^to  the  degree  of 
resistance  manifested  by  these  soldiers.  And  then  in  endurance, 
A  whole*  regiments,  whole  divisions  marching  in  the  mud  with  their 
^  85  to  90  pounds  on  their  backs  for  20,  25,  and  even  30  miles  a  day ; 
why,  that  is  way  above  what  we  considered  the  maximum  of  endur- 
ance even  for  athletes. 

Senator  CHAMBEBLArN.  An  untrained  man  could  not  stand  it  for 
an  hour. 

Dr.  Metlan.  Not  at  all.  But  it  shows  what  can  be  done.  In  this 
connection  I  have  seen  repeatedly  figures — ^I  can  not  vouch  for  them, 
any  more  than  I  have  seen  them  printed  as  official  figures — ^that 
France  and  England  mobilized  approximatelv  10  per  cent  of  their 
population,  and  we  know,  of  course,  they  mobilized  all  they  could. 
In  fact,  I  saw  men  in  the  French  Army  who  would  never  have  been 
accepted  for  the  Army  before  the  war.  Simply  a  necessity ;  they  took 
almost  any  man  that  could  walk.  And  similar  so-called  official 
figures,  that  Germany  mobilized  about  ten  or  eleven  million  men,  and 
she  had  a  population  officially  of  66,000,000,  which  gives  her  15  per 
cent  of  her  population  mobilized  in  the  army.  Switzerland  mobilized 
450,000  men  during  the  war.  Her  population  is  a  little  over  3,000,000. 
That  is  again  15  per  cent.  Now,  here  is  a  point  that  I  believe  is 
worthy  of  attention.  France  and  England  had  no  system  of  physical 
training  for  the  youth.  Of  course,  France  had  compulsory  military 
training  when  young  men  reached  the  age  of  20,  out  no  physical 
training  in  school,  no  opportunity  for  normal  physical  development 
up  to  that  time.  England,  of  course,  didn't  have  universal  military 
training.  Germany  and  Switzerland  have  had  for  40  years  a  uni- 
versal system  of  physical  training  in  the  schools  from  the  kinder- 
garten clear  up  to  college;  this  training  is  not  military,  but  is  corre- 
lated with  the  military  training  in  the  army;  in  other  words,  they 
used  the  same  exercises  in  marching  and  calisthenics,  the  same  com- 
mands, and  that  sort  of  thing,  so  that  when  young  men  are  called  to 
the  army  at  20  they  are  not  raw  recruits,  but  they  already  know  how 
to  march  and  how  to  do  a  great  many  of  the  things  that  are  necessary 
in  the  army.  If  the  difference  from  10  to  15  per  cent  in  the  number 
vho  are  physically  capable  for  military  service  is  due  entirely  to  the 
fact  that  these  two  countries  have  had  for  40  years  back  universal 
compulsory  physical  training  for  all  boys  and  girls,  all  through  the 
schools,  while  France  and  England  have  had  almost  nothing  in  that 
Kne,  the  value  of  universal  physical  training  for  youth  should  receive 
attention  in  the  consideration  of  this  bill 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Did  you  say  what  percentage  of  the  Eng- 
lish population  went  in  ? 

Dr.  Metlan.  About  10  per  cent,  the  same  as  France. 

Senator  New.  Ours,  less  than  5. 

Dr.  METiiAN.  Only  about  3J,  I  believe,  on  the  basis  of  108,000,000 
opulation.  We  had  only  4,000,000.  I  have  asked  some  men  if  they 
fiought  that  we  could  have  gotten  even  11,000,000,  which  would  be 
J  per  cent.    They  said  it  would  be  hard  to  find  in  this  country 

1,000,000  men  thoroughly  competentphysically  for  military  service. 
Tiat  would  be  only  10  per  cent.    Gtermany  and  Switzerland  mo- 
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bilized  15  per  cent.    The  same  percentage  would  have  made  for.  us 
an  army  oi  sixteen  and  one-half  million  men. 

Senator  New.  Four  times  what  we  had  ? 

Dr.  Mbylan.  Yes. 

Senator  Fuetcher.  We  had  some  13,000,000  registered. 

The  Chairman.  Twenty-four  million  registered,  up  to  45  years  old. 

Senator  New.  Yes ;  between  the  ages  of  18  and  45. 

Dr.  Meylan.  Another  important  point  bearing  on  the  proposed 
bill  is  that  the  value  of  camp  training  is  rapidly  growing  m  popu- 
lar favor.  I  have  seen  a  slow  and  gradual  development  of  that  atti- 
tude on  the  part  of  the  mothers  about  sending  their  boys — ^boys  of  10 
to  18  years — ^to  camps.  The  number  has  increased  tremendously  and 
the  parents  who  have  had  that  experience  are  very  enthusiastic.  It  is 
a  very  common  experience  with  me  to  have  a  bov,  for  instance,  come 
to  camp  at  13  or  14  and  then  when  he  returns  nome  in  the  autunm 
his  parents  are  so  delighted  with  the  change  that  they  say :  "  We  re- 
gret we  didn't  decide  to  send  him  before."  That  is  a  common  expe- 
rience. But,  as  Dr.  Talbot  told  us,  I  think,  he  estimated  only  fifty 
to  sixty  thousand  boys  were  in  camp  last  smnmer. 

Dr.  Talbot.  Many  more  than  that.  There  were  probably  a  hun- 
dred thousand  boy  scouts  in  camp  alone. 

Dr.  MeyijAN.  Those  are  such  short  camps — only  two  weeks. 

Dr.  Talbot.  Over  700  private  camps  and  from  six  to  seven  thou- 
sand Y.  M.  C.  A.  camps,  and  then  the  Boy  Scout  camps. 

Dr.  Meylan.  In  those  camps  that  run  two  months  tnere  were  prob- 
ably between  fifty  and  one  hundred  thousand.  That  is  a  very  small 
proportion  of  all  the  boys  in  the  country.  But  camping  is  growing 
so  rapidly  that  I  believe  if  we  do  not  succeed  in  getting  this  very 
valuaole  bill  enacted  soon,  if  we  have  to  wait  a  year  or  two  years  or 
three  years,  that  this  increasing  number  of  parents  who  are  having 
the  experience  of  seeing  the  benefits  derived  from  camping  for  their 
own  boys  and  girls — ^because  girls'  camps  are  growing  just  as  fast  as 
the  boys'  camps — ^will  exert  a  strong  influence  m  creating  public  sen- 
timent in  favor  of  the  bill. 

Senator  Fletcher.  About  what  does  it  cost  a  boy  to  attend  one  of 
these  camps  one  season  ? 

Dr.  Meylan.  They  vary  all  the  way  from  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  which 
are  supported  partly  by  funds,  and  the  boys  pay  only  seven  to  twelve 
dollars  a  week.  In  the  private  camps  the  rates  are  from  $15  to  $30 
a  week. 

Senator  Fletcher.  And  how  long  are  the  boys  supposed  to  go! 

Dr.  Meylan.  The  season  is  usually  nine  weeks.  Some  of  the  camps 
run  eight,  some  nine,  and  some  ten  weeks,  but  the  great  majority 
have  a  nine-weeks  season. 

Senator  Fletcher.  And  do  they  only  attend  one  season? 

Dr.  Meylan.  We  have  boys  who  return  for  as  many  as  six  years. 
The  average  number  of  years  is  between  three  and  four,  for  boys  in 
my  particular  camp.    Dr.  Talbot  tells  me  that  in  these  scout  camps, 
which  represent  the  largest  number  of  boys,  the  charge  is  about  $10  a     ( 
week. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Do  you  think  the  public  mind  is  gradually 
being  brought  around  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  these  camps, 
and  that  they  are  growing  in  favor? 
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Dr.  Meti^n.  Yes.  Foi*  instance,  this  summer  the  camps  expe- 
rienced a  more  rapid  growth  in  numbers  than  in  any  year  since  they 
were  started,  35  years  ago,  and  much  of  that  was  attributed  to  the 
general  experience  with  the  boys  who  had  been  in  the  Army  camps. 

A  That  influenced  the  parents  to  send  their  young  boys  and  girls  to 

^  camp. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  other  observations  to  make.  Doctor? 
Dr.  MEYiiAN.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  verj'  interesting,  indeed.  We  were 
glad  to  have  you. 

STATEMEin:  OF  BK.  OEOBOE  F.  JAMES. 

1  Formerly  dean  of  the  CoHoge  of  Kdticfttion,  University  of  Minnesota,  Inter 
Nevada;  educational  director  unter  the  War  Work  Council  of  the  Young 
Men\<(  Christian  Association  for  the  Western  Department ;  assistant  director 
of  the  Group  for  Occupational  Direction  in  the  Amiy  Educational  Corps  of 
the  American  Expeditionary  Forces.) 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  you  proceed  in  any 
way  you  desire. 

Dr.  James.  I  am  just  back  from  France.  I  came  over  on  a  boat 
that  carried  the  last  organized  unit  of  the  Expeditionary  Force  that 
came  in  the  original  company  formation  in  wnich  it  left  this  side. 

As  I  listened  to  the  men  talking  down  below,  on  the  lower  deck, 
in  the  course  of  that  voyage,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
we  are  going  to  have  a  considerable  modification  of  our  American 
vocabulary.  We  are  going  to  introduce  all  over  this  country,  in 
the  villages  and  in  the  streets  of  our  great  cities,  such  familiar 
words  as  "  beaucoup,"  "  bon  jour,"  and  "  toot  sweet." 

One  other  word  we  have  not  introduced  but  have  used  to  an 
extent  during  this  war  much  greater  than  ever  before,  and 
diat  is  the  word  that  describes  why  I  have  come  here  this  afternoon. 
It  is  the  word  '^  liaison." 

I  am  indeed  a  sort  of  link  in  tCie  chain  that  connects  the  civilian 
and  the  Army  officer  in  the  matter  of  education,  and  the  work  on 
this  side  with  the  work  on  the  other. 

So  what  I  have  to  say  this  afternoon,  and  it  will  be  vei^r  brief, 
is  not  merely  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  university  teacher  of  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  but  with  the  thought  that  has  come  to 
me,  picked  up  out  of  the  cloistered  quiet  of  academic  halls  and  put 
do^v^n  in  the  midst  of  great  Army  and  Navy  camps. 

From  an  experience  of  a  year  and  a  half  within  the  Army,  coupled 
with  study  and  education  in  previous  years,  I  firmly  believe  that  in 
behalf  of  this  proposed  act  there  can  be  advanced  four  arguments, 
any  one  of  which  would  thoroughly  justify  its  adoption,  all  four 
quite  distinct  from  the  specific  argument  of  military  preparedness  on 
which  the  proposed  act  primarily  rests. 

Of  these  four  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  the  act,  the  first  has  been 
so  accurately  expressed  by  Dr.  Meylan  that  I  shall  do  no  more  than 
to  say  that  in  my  opinion  if  the  advantage  of  health  of  body,  physical 
development,  syst^atic  muscular  training,  corrective  and  preventive 
measures  for  the  upbuilding  of  our  youth,  which  lie  within  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  bill,  were  all,  they  would  of  themselves  be  sufficient  for 
its  adoption. 
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The  second  great  reason  that  occurs  to  me  is  the  development  of 
the  civic  quality  in  our  American  youth.  Under  this  I  reckon  four 
elements.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  put  as  the  first  of  these  elements  the 
quality  of  emotional  patriotism — the  throb  which  we  feel  when  we 
look  out  and  see  the  Stars  and  Stripes  flying,  a  quality  that  is  in  us 
because  we  look  on  that  as  something  more  than  an  ordinary  piece 
of  cloth,  and  certainly  very  far  from  what  some  of  our  degenerate 
brethren  in  these  days  call  a  rag.  The  emotion  of  j)atriotism,  to  my 
mind,  can  in  the  young  man  of  18  be  better,  more  (quickly,  more  thor- 
oughly and  permanenfly  developed  under  the  conditions  of  camp  life 
than  m  any  other  way. 

I  am  reminded,  sir,  of  an  evening  at  San  Diego,  when  1,500  young 
Jackies  of  the  Navy  gathered  in  tne  great  open-air  theater  while  a 
searchlight  was  playing  on  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  sang  the  pa- 
triotic songs  of  our  country.  The  emotion  of  patriotism  comes  first. 
Second,  the  quality  of  civic  comprehension ;  that  is,  the  recognition 
of  the  basic  prmciples  and  forms  of  our  own  Grovernment ;  and  that 
those  can  be  apprehended  by  the  youth  under  the  system  of  training 
proposed  here  I  have  myself  seen  in  the  experience  at  Camp  Lewis 
in  training  in  an  intensive  course  of  only  three  weeks'  duration,  but 
through  daily  lectures  and  discussions,  more  than  25,000  men.  It  cer- 
tainly was  an  inspiring  sight  to  see  them  march  in  by  companies  into 
one  hall  or  another  all  over  that  great  camp  and  to  see  driven  home 
to  them  in  a  clear,  impressive,  and  concise  fashion  what  our  country 
should  mean  to  us. 

Third,  of  the  qualities  that  go  to  make  the  civic  feeling  is  the  sense 
of  civic  responsibility.  It  would  have  seemed  strange  in  other  days 
to  have  thought  of  the  development  of  this  quality  in  military  camps^ 
but  that  I  have  seen  coming  out,  month  by  month,  here  and  there, 
just  as  these  young  soldiers  were  trained  in  military  discipline  and 
military  procedure. 

There  is  one  other  element  of  this  civic  feeling  that  ordinarily^* 
roughly,  we  call  good-feUowship.  Jt  is  a  fine  quality.  It  means  teanf 
work.  Gentlemen,  I  have  seen  that  grow  in  so  many  camps  and  so' 
many  parts  of  this  country  and  over  on  the  other  side,  all  throu&^h 
France,  where,  in  their  moments  of  leisure,  the  young  men  brought 
there  f  rem  this  country  would  gather  together  and  a  discussion  would 
be  started,  stories  would  be  told ;  and  always  the  man  from  Texas  was 
telling  what  was  happening  down  there  and  how  it  looked  to  him^ 
and  the  man  from  South  Carolina  was  comparing  things  with  the 
man  from  Minnesota.  There  was  developing  a  sense  of  civic  soli- 
darity which  meant  very  much  for  those  men  who  felt  the  restrictions 
and  sufferings  of  their  military  experiences  on  the  other  side;  and 
certainly  a  quality  that  is  most  essential  in  our  normal  life  at  this 
time  of  turmoil  and  of  class  and  mass  discussion. 

Sir,  I  look  upon  this  proposed  act  as  the  best  means  of  national 
insurance  for  the  preservation  of  the  integrity  of  our  institutions 
that  can  be  possibly  devised. 

The  third  argument  that  comes  to  me  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of 
the  proposed  act  I  would  call  roughly  the  need  of  greater  general 
education  for  the  mass  of  Qur  youth.  I  gathered  once  at  Camp- 
Kearny  500  out  of  a  new  draft  of  somethmg  like  9,000  men  wh<K 
came  into  the  camp  from  some  of  the  better  States  and  some  of  the 
"verage  Western  States  of  our  Union,  all  in  need  of  special  trainings 
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and  those  500  men  were  quickly  classified  as  to  their  degrees  of 
illiteracy.  They  were  brought  into  the  proper  groups,  separated 
fipom  the  rest  ot  the  recruits  coming  in  at  that  time,  put  under  sys- 
tematic instruction  three  hours  every  morning  with  their  military 
▲  duties  occupying  the  afternoon,  until  gradually  they  went  out  in 
'  groups  of  10,  20,  40,  or  more.  At  the  end,  sir,  of  a  marvelously  short 
period  of  training  they  were  sent  out  from  the  Pacific  coast  into  the 
eastern  cantonments  ready  presently  for  service  abroad. 

I  have  seen  over  on  the  other  side  that  the  illiterate  can  be  trained 
fli  three  months  so  that  for  the  purpose  of  his  soldier's  life  he  is  not 
landicapped  by  his  previous  ignorance,  either  of  speaking  or  of 
Writing  or  of  reading  the  English  language.  More  than  that,  ho 
may  be  given  such  a  determination  to  go  on  that  we  can  expect  him, 
as  t  expect  him,  coming  back  to  this  country  with  opportunities,  to 
Blake  of  himself  a  better  rounded  man  gradually  through  his  own 
effort  and  his  own  intelligent  application. 

That  is  only  one  group.  The  great  mass  of  the  young  men  of  18 
are  represented  by  the  boys  who  went  out  from  school  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  only  four  or  five  years  of  real  study.  That  is  about  all  they 
hare.  What  is  the  result?  Presently  they  lose  the  reading  habk. 
That  is  a  great  loss.  At  least  they  lose  the  reading  habit  in  any  sense 
of  the  word  that  is  really  worth  while.  They  lose  command  of  the 
facilities  of  education  that  every  man  needs  in  his  daily  occupation. 
I  believe  very  thoroughly  that  to  put  in  six  months  or  nine  months, 
even  a  portion  of  the  day  each  day,  on  systematic  general  instruction 
would  be  no  economic  loss.  It  would  be  a  tremendous  economic  and 
certainly  a  magnificent  spiritual  gain  for  the  whole  country  for  a 
million  young  men  brought  in  each  year  at  this  age. 

President  Butler,  of  Columbia,  spoke  most  eloquently  on  one  oc- 
casion of  four  forms  of  inheritance  that  every  young  American  is 
entitled  to.  He  said  he  is  entitled  to  go  out  into  the  world,  level 
eyed  and  free  from  superstition  through  the  teachings  of  science. 
He  is  entitled  to  ^o  out  into  the  world  und  see  it  illumined  by  the 
great  masters  of  literature.  He  is  entitled  to  go  out  into  the  world 
of  his  fellows  historically  minded,  so  that  he  is  guided  by  the  results 
of  human  experience  heretofore.  He  is  entitled  to  go  out  and  see 
the  beauty  or  the  world  and  enter  into  his  aesthetic  inheritance. 

We  can  not  do  half  we  would  like  to  do  in  six  months,  but,  gentle- 
men, we  can  do  a  tremendous  lot  even  if  we  have  only  an  hour  a 
day,  for  hundreds  and  thousands  in  a  well-planned  course  under  the 
right  kind  of  guidance. 

Lastly,  I  say  without  any  hesitation  that  the  vocational  argument 
for  the  proposed  act  is  in  itself  a  sufficient  reason  for  its  adoption. 
Mark  you,  gentlemen,  we  have  come  to  have  a  very  different  con- 
ception of  public  education.  Very  slowly  we  have  come  to  believe 
t  iat  every  American  child  is  entitled  at  public  expense  to  systematic 
I  f  ementary  schooling  during  the  early  years,  and  we  are  not  going  to 
L  J^low  presently  in  any  State  anything  to  interfere  with  the  getting 
p  <  that  elementary  instruction.  That  was  only  a  beginning.  We 
1  ive  come  now  to  see  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  make  a  boy  ready 
t  be  a  good  man,  but  he  has  to  be  a  man  good  for  something.  We 
1  cognize  that  unless  we  prepare  the  boy  and  the  girl  for  the  oc- 
c  pational  affairs  of  life  we  are  not  doing  our  full  duty.  We  can 
I    longer  leave  that  to  the  family.     We  can  not  leave  it  to  any 
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private  society.  We  can  not  leave  it  to  organized  industry.  :  It  is 
something  that  society  has  to  take  over  for  itself  and  accomplish 
through  its  own  agencies  of  public  education. 

We  have  made  a  little  start  in  this.    In  the  course  of  this  last 
winter,  gentlemen,  some  six  or  eight  States  adopted  the  principle —    ^ 
as  your  own  State,  sir,  of  New  York  did — of  systematic  supple-    % 
mentary  vocational  schooling  in  conjunction  with  actual  wage  earn- 
ing labor  for  children  who  leave  the  public  schools  at  an  early  age, 
this  instruction  to  be  continued  up  to  the  age  of  18. 

If  six  or  eight  States  do  that  one  winter,  we  can  expect  that  kind 
of  a  microbe  to  spread  all  over  the  country.  Malevolent  microbes 
spread.  Why  should  not  beneficent  microbes  spread  as  well?  I 
fully  believe  that  presently  we  shall  be  saying  tnat  no  community 
has  done  its  duty  by  the  young  until  every  boy  and  every  girl  of 
18  has  had  specific  preparation  for  the  kind  of  work  that  each  wants 
to  do  in  life.  We  nave  made  a  little  beginning  in  that,  sir,  in  our 
public  schools  now,  but  we  have  made  only  a  beginning.  This  pro- 
posed act  affords  an  opportunity  to  say  first  of  all  to  the  boy  of  14, 
before  he  leaves  school,  "  think  over  very  carefully  what  you  want 
to  do,  now.  Go  into  one  occupation  or  another  on  the  basis  of  your 
best  interest  and  selection.  Watch  yourself  very  carefully,  and  if 
you  do  not  like  your  work  consult  somebody  and  you  can  probably  • 
get  into  a  better  kind  of  a  job,  but  always  work  seriously  m  what- 
ever you  are  doing.  Why  ?  Because  presently  the  country  is  going 
to  say  to  you,  '  You  are  not  compelled,  you  are  not  called,  you  are 
not  summoned,  you  are  not  forced — ^you  have  the  opportunity  to 
come  into  a  scheme  of  education,  military,  physical,  ethical,  civic, 
literary,  and  vocational ;  and,  boy,  if  you  will  only  think,  you  can, 
when  that  time  comes,  go  into  the  kind  of  vocational  training  that 
you  want,  and  with  this  military  training  you  can  make  yourself  a 
better  workman;  you  can  be  started  at  the  end  of  that  period  with 
such  increased  capacity  for  gainful  and  rewarded  labor  as  will  have 
made  it  a  great  economic  privilege  aside  from  every  other  consider- 
ation for  you  to  have  been  there  in  that  time.' " 

I  have  said  what  I  believe,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Doctor,  there  is  one  question  I  would  like 
to  ask  you.  I  do  not  know  but  your  five  points  cover  what  I  am 
about  to  ask.  Would  not  this  bringing  together  of  the  young  men 
from  every  class  of  society  democratize  our  people  and  make  the 
men  of  the  upper  class,  so-called,  sympathize  with  the  men  who 
occupy  a  class  below  in  the  social  scale? 

Dr.  James.  Without  a  doubt.  I  have  seen  that  so  often  in  the 
Armv. 

Then  the  question  arises.  Senator :  Do  I  as  a  man,  able  to  put  my 
children  into  good  schools  and  to  have  them  stay  there  as  long  as 
they  need  to  stay  there — do  I  want  my  boy  at  18,  just  ready  for  col- 
lege. We  will  say,  to  be  taken  away  from  the  college  at  which  he 
has,  perhaps,  already  matriculated,  with  the  thou^it  of  entering 
into  camp  life  for  six  months?  Would  not  that  be  an  interference  i 
with  my  plans  for  his  progress?  And  I  promptly  answer,  No. 
Whether  the  boy  is  already  engaged  in  some  gainful  occupation  in  a 
wage-earning  capacity,  or  whether  he  is  just  finisliing  high  school 
and  wants  to  go  on  to  college  and  acquire  professional  training  does 
not  matter  at  all.    In  either  case  it  would  be  not  a  loss,  but  a  gain 
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for  him  to  have  this  experience ;  and  so  far  as  specific  college  work  is 
concerned.  Senator,  it  can  easily  be  arranged  so  that  he  would  actu- 
ally get  in  book  studies  such  training  as  the  college  might  properly 
recognize  with  credits  appropriate  to  that  period. 
^  Senator  Chamberlain.  It  seems  to  me  that  another  benefit  to  come 
V  from  this  intermingling  of  the  young  men  of  the  country  would  be 
that  they  would  learn  in  these  camps  that  positions  of  birth  or  edu- 
cation or  training  do  not  count  so  much  as  the  merit  of  the  indi- 
vidual, that  every  man  in  the  last  analysis  must  make  good,  himself. 

Dr.  James.  Exactly. 

Senator  Fletcher.  With  reference  to  the  period  of  training,  this 
bill  proposes  three  months  and  the  Chamberlain  bill  provides  six 
months.  Do  you  think  this  training  would  be  of  very  material  value 
if  it  extended  onljr  over  a  period  of  three  months  to  include  the  neces- 
sary military  traming  as  well  ? 

Dr.  Ja3ies.  I  can  not  think  it  would,  Senator.  I  am  not  in  posi- 
tion to  say  that  three  months  would  make  a  healthy  youngster  into  a 
soldier.  That  is  for  an  expert  to  say.  But  I  am  quite  sure  that  if 
you  can  do  it  in  three  months  you  certainly  can  not  do  anything  else 
in  that  time. 

It  is  the  other  things  that  really  matter.  It  is  after  all  a  selling 
•proj>osition,  is  it  not  ?  I  can  go  out — I  know  I  can — and  I  am  going 
to  do  it,  too,  incidentally — I  can  go  out  to  an  Illinois  fanner  and  sit 
down  with  him  and  talk  to  him  about  his  17-year-old  boy  and  this 
proposed  act,  and  I  can  persuade  him  that  it  is  a  good  thing.  I  can 
go  to  a  workman  in  the  city  and  sit  down  and  show  him  that  it  is  a 
good  thing  for  his  boy.  In  a  word,  I  believe  that  when  the  American 
people  know  this  proposition  it  will  receive  general  sanction. 

Senator  Fletcher.  As  I  understand  it,  it  would  be  very  much  more 
advantageous  to  have  a  greater  period  of  training,  but  I  had  in  mind 
the  expense,  and  that  is  why  it  is  important  for  us,  if  we  can,  to  iix 
a  period.  Do  you  think  a  six  months'  period  would  interrupt  in- 
dustries to  amount  to  anything? 

Dr.  James.  I  was  just  thinking  that  the  six  months'  period  is 
economic,  surely,  because  you  can  equip  a  camp  and  you  can  use  it 
for  two  groups  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  Not  in  all  climates.  Doctor. 

Dr.  James.  I  am  not  so  sure,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  could  not. 
We  could  have  a  camp  in  Minnesota,  and  the  climate  in  Minnesota 
is  about  as  rigorous  a  climate  as  we  have. 

The  Chairman.  In  winter? 

Dr.  James.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Your  outdoor  work  would  be  pretty  badl^  handi- 
capped.   They  found  that  out  at  Camp  Devens.    When  the  snow  was 
18  inches  to  2  feet  deep  it  was  pretty  hard  to  get  the  best  results  from 
he  number  of  hours  devoted  to  it. 

kDr.  James.  The  larger  number,  of  course,  would  prefer,  anyway. 
to  take  the  summer  six  months  rather  than  the  winter  six  months. 
The  southern  camps  might  be  large  enough  for  the  smaller  number^ 
which  would  choose  the  winter  period. 
Senator  Fletcher.  This  has  been  a  very  interesting  hearing,  T^r. 
^airman. 
The  Chairman.  Yes.    It  is  very  instructive.    Thank  you,  Doctor. 
(Whereupon,  at  5  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
bnday,  October  27, 1919,  at  2.15  o'clock  p.  m.) 
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HOHDAT,  OCTOBEB  27,  1919. 

Unttbd  States  Senate, 
sxtbcommitteb  on  mllitart  affairs, 

Wiishtngton^  D.  C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  chairman,  at 
2.15  p.  m.,  in  the  committee  room,  Capitol,  Senator  James  W.  Wads- 
worth,  jr.,  presiding. 

Present :  Senators  Wadsworth  (chairman) ,  Sutherland,  Chamber- 
lain, Fletcher. 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  name  and  present  assignment  to  the 
reporter,  please. 

fCATEMEHT  OF  COL.  E.  L.  HUHSOlf,  WAK  FLANS  SIYISIOIT,  GEIT- 

EBAL  STAFF. 

Col.  MuNSON.  E.  L.  Mimson,  colonel,  War  Plans  Division,  Greneral 
Staff. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  in  i>resenting  this  bill  (H.  B.  9204), 
(m  behalf  of  the  War  Department,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  increase  in 
pay,  but  merely  a  readjustment  of  the  dollar.  It  is  to  meet  the  in- 
creased cogt  of  living  in  part  only.  The  situation  as  it  exists  in  ^  -h» 
War  Department  at  this  time  is  shown  by  this  chart.  There  were 
up  to  Saturday  night  last  1,951  resignations  of  Regular  Army  officers. 
Of  this  number  356  were  men  of  permanent  commissioned  service 
and  1^595  were  provisional  officers,  who,  however,  had  a  permanent 
status  in  the  Army  had  they  chosen  to  remain  after  they  had  served 
the  probationary  period  of  two  years. 

Senator  Stttheruind.  And  had  taken  examinations? 

CoL  MuNBON.  Yes,  sir;  they  had  taken  examinations  and  been  ap- 
proved. 

Senator  Stttherland.  And  commissioned? 

CoL  MtJNSON.  Yes,  sir.  The  resignations  included  all  ranks  below 
that  of  a  colonel,  and  naturally  the  type  of  man  who  was  resigning 
was  a  man  who  had  believed  in  himself,  his  ability  to  make  good  in 
crril  life.  They  were  men  of  force,  initiative,  energy,  self-reliance, 
a  d  possessed  of  the  inilitary  qualities  that  are  so  desirable  in  officers. 

The  effect  of  these  resignations  is  not  only  upon  the  present  but 
n  wn  the  future.  At  the  present  time  there  have  oeen  accepted  resig- 
'iixtioiis  of  more  than  one  officer  in  every  six  in  the  Army,  and  they 
tjTe  continuing  in  incitements,  which  vary  very  little  from  what  they 
i5*re  several  weeks  ago. 

There  is  also  ffreat  difficulty  in  billing  up  certain  places,  and  I 
n  iild  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  Medical  Department  at  the 
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present  time.  There  are  1,800  officers  who  have  been  willing  to  re- 
main in  the  service  until  June  30  of  next  year^  provisional  or  tem- 
porary officers.  Of  all  those  men,  458  have  decided  that  they  would  . 
be  willing  to  remain  in  the  service  permanently  if  they  could.  Of 
those  only  53,  or  less  than  3  per  cent,  are  within  the  legal  require- 1 
ments  under  the  law.  There  are  725  vacancies  in  the  permanent' 
regular  Medical  Corps,  and  inviting  these  53  men  and  witn  the  men 
that  the  Medical  Department  could  get  in  touch  with  in  private  life, 
a  total  number  of  120  applicants  stated  that  they  would  go  into  the 
regular  Medical  Corps,  these  120  were  invited  and  67  showed  up. 
The  67  were  examined  and  28  of  them  passed.  The  28  were  ordered 
to  the  Army  Medical  School  in  this  city  on  October  1,  together  with 
other  officers  of  longer  service,  but  who  had  not  had  the  Army  Medi- 
cal School  training.  Within  the  first  15  days  of  this  month  26,  or 
36  per  cent,  of  those  72  officers  either  refused  to  accept  conunissions, 
after  they  had  won  them,  or  resigned  the  commissions  that  they  had. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  say.  Colonel,  as'  to  the  authorized 
strength  of  the  Medical  Corps  ? 

Col.  MuNSON.  It  is  1,500,  plus  a  small  number,  a  fractional  nura*- 
ber.    They  are  a  little  more  than  half  full  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  on  the  basis  of,  the  national  defense 
act,  with  all  of  its  increments? 

Col.  MuNSON.  It  is  on  the  basis  of  the  present  allowance,  whatever 
that  is.     It  is  1,541, 1  think. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  speaking  of  the  Regulars  alone? 

C^ol.  MuNSON.  The  Regulars  alone. 

Now,  when  these  officers  resigned,  the  resignations  in  many  in- 
stances give  reasons;  many  do  not,  but  simply  request  that  they  be 
accepted.  Out  of  124  medical  officers  who  resigned — and,  by  the 
way,  many  medical  officers  would  resign  if  they  thought  their  resig- 
nations would  be  accepted,  because  in  many  instances  they  have  hot 
been  accepted  due  to  the  fact  that  the  hospitals  could  not  be  left 
with  sick  lying  in  the  beds  and  no  medical  officers  to  look  after 
them — out  of  124  consecutive  resignations,  91  distinctly  stated  that 
they  could  not  live  in  the  service,  they  could  not  live  on  their  pay. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Of  what  rank  ? 

Col.  MuNSON.  All  ranks  up  to  and  including  the  grade  of  major; 
first  lieutenants,  captains,  and  majors.  There  have  been  10  accepted 
resignations  of  majors  in  the  Medical  Corps,  16  of  captains  and  82 
of  permanent  first  lieutenants. 

Senator  Fletcher.  What  is  the  pay  of  a  major? 

Col.  MuNSON.  The  base  pay  is  $3J000;  of  a  captain  it  is  $2,400; 
and, of  a  lieutenant  it  is  $2,000. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  is  the  base  pay? 

Col.  MuNSON.  That  is  the  base  pay. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Are  you  going  to  furnish  us  details  to 
show  what  is  added  to  the  base  pay  in  the  way  of  commutation,  , 
quarters,  rations,  etc.  ?  "J 

Col.  MuNSON.  Yes,  sir;  we  can  give  you  those  details,  and  wiln 
ask  permission  to  put  them  in  the  proceedings.  .  ■ 

The  Chairman.  Longevity? 

Col.  MuNSON.  And  longevity;  yes. 
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(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


I- 


Bate  pay  and  longevity — Rates  of  pay  allowed  by  law  to  officers  of  the  Army, 
annered  to  the  Army  Register  conformably  to  the  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  Aug.  30, 1842. 


Grade. 


GcsKnl 

Ltetcnant  cenenl 

l^oreeiien] 

Br^BdKrgvneml.. 

CokBtl 

Unneosnt  cokmel 

Ciptam 

PMlfeatcnant... 
Seeood  tirateitaiit. 


Pay  of  officers  In  active  service. 


Pay  of  grade. 


MonUiIy  pay.i 


Yearly. 


$10,000.00 
9,000.00 
8,000.00 
6,000.00 
4,000.00 
3,500.00 
3,000.00 
2,400.00 
2,000.00 
1,700.00 


Monthly. 


•883.33 
750.00 
666.67 
500.00 
333.33 
291.67 
250.00 
200.00 
166.67 
141.67 


After 
5  years' 
service. 


10  per  cent. 


1366.67 
320.83 
276.00 
220.00 
183.33 
156.83 


After 
10  years' 
service. 


90  per  cent. 


S400.00 
350.00 
300.00 
240.00 
200.00 
170.00 


After 
15  years* 
service. 


SO  per  cent. 


tS416.67 
«  375. 00 
325.00 
260.00 
216.67 
184.17 


After 
20  years* 
service. 


40  per  cent. 


$416.67 
37^00 

*  333. 33 
280.00 
233.33 
1C8.33 


Pay  of  retired  officers.* 

• 

Grade. 

Pay  of  grade. 

Monthly  pay. 

Yearly. 

Monthly. 

After 
5  years' 
service. 

After 
10  years* 
service. 

After 
15  years' 
service. 

After 
20  years*^ 
service. 

<*wf»I . . 

$7,500.00 
6,750.00 
6,000.00 
4,500.00 
3,000.00 
2,625.00 
2,250.00 
1,800.00 
1,500.00 
1,275.00 

$625.00 
562.50 
500.00 
375.00 
250.00 
218.75 
187.50 
150.00 
125.00 
106.25 

Ufmnftnt  general 

^bkrgpoenl. . . 

Mbm&t  fceneral 

Cetaaei..." 

Lintieiuini  colonel 

$275.00 
240. 62 
206.25 
165.00 
137.50 
116.87 

$300.00 
262.50 
225.00 
180.00 
150.00 
127.60 

$31^2  50 
281.25 
243. 75 
195.00 
162.50 
138.12 

$312  50 
281. 26 

Ib^ 

250.  CO 

Clpf9»iD« , 

210.00 

FfeB  Beotenant 

176. 00 

SettDd  lieatanant 

148. 75 

( OflSeers  below  the  rank  of  brigadier  general  receive 20  f  er  cent  on  the  yearly  pay  of  tte  grade  for  each 


of  3  rears'  so-vice,  not  to  exceed  40  per  cent  in  all  (R.  B.,  12(.2, 12i  3),  except  ccionel,  lieutenant  color.el, 
tadBsjor. 

>  n«  maximum  pay  of  a  colonel  is  $5,000,  tliat  of  a  lieutenant  colonel  $4,5C0,  and  that  of  a  major  $4,CC0 
(Ad  May  11. 1908.) 

'B«tlfed  officers  receive  75  per  cent  of  the  pay  of  their  grade,  salary  and  increase.  (R.  8.,  1274.)  No 
Boiase  of  longevity  after  rethement  unless  letiied  for  wounds  received  in  tattle.    (Act.  Mar.  2, 1903.) 

NOTES. 

L  An  aid  to  a  major  general  is  allowed  $2C0  and  an  aid  to  a  brigadier  general  $150  per  year  in  addition  to 
Oepayoftisrsny.    (R.8.,  12l1.) 

1  Any  officer  telow  th  e  grade  of  major,  required  to  be  mounted ,  shall  receive  $150  per  annum  additional 
fiffce  nrorides  one  suitat  le  mount  ct  his  own  expense,  and  I2C0  if  he  pro\  ides  two  mounts.  (Act  May  11, 
190B.) 

3.  Ueotenents  of  the  Medical  Corns  are  entitled  to  pay  of  captein  after  three  years'  service  (act  Apr. 
a,  UIK).    After  5  years'  sen  ice  for  tnose  ccmmlssicnca  after  Jure  2, 191(<  (act  June  3, 191t). 

4.  An  acting  Judge  advocate  detailed  by  the  £ecietary  of  War  is  entitled  to  the  pay  of  captain.  (Acta 
Jaly5,  umTfeh.  2. 1901.) 

6.  Ton  per  cent  Inaeaae  on  nay  of  all  ofScers  serving  outside  the  United  States,  except  Canal  Zone, 
i     FteesHi,  Forto  Rieo,  or  Hawaii.    (Act  Aug.  24, 1912.) 

L  6.  OiaaMna  appointed  piior  to  Apr.  21, 1904.  aie  entitled  to  pay  of  captains:  appcinted  subsequent  to 
^^pr.  21. 1904,  entitled  to  pay  of  fiist  lieutenant  for  fiist  seven  years  of  service,  thereafter  to  pay  of  capttin; 
^Mfred  frcm  active  ser't  ice  piior  to  Apr.  21. 1904,  entitled  to  the  letiied  pay  of  capt&in;  appoioted  prior  to 
I^PIr.  21. 191H.  and  retired  frcm  active  service  sucseqtent  to  th&t  date,  btt  prior  to  ccmpletion  of  7  years' 
F^vvlce.  entitled  to  the  retlied  pay  of  ceptt  in.  (Acts  Feb.  2, 1901;  Apr.  21. 1904;  10Ccmp.,7i6,May7.19J4.) 
I  7.  When  anig:ned  to  active  duty,  tetiied  ofRceis  below  the  grede  of  lieutenant  ccionel  recel^e  the  full 
pay  aid  allowancca  of  their  grades,  end  a  cclcnel  or  lieutenant  cclccd  recei\  e  the  seme  pay  and  allawsnces 
aa  a  retired  major  wotld  receive  under  a  like  assigtment.  (Acts  Apr.  23,  19C4;  Mar.  2,  1906;  und  June 
ISjflSa.) 

I  aaaicDed  to  duty  at  educational  institutions  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Nov.  3, 18S3,  retired 
below  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  receive  the  full  pay  and  allowances  of  their  gredcs,  and  a 
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03l3nel  or  lieutenant  colonel  receive  the  full  pay  of  a  mi^or  with  the  ^owanoes  of  their  respective  grades. 
(Act  Mar.  3, 1999.) 

Retired  officers  above  the  grade  of  colonel  receive  only  thdr  full  retired  pay  when  assij^ed  to  active 
duty  or  detailed  to  duty  with  an  educational  institution.    (Acts  Mar.  2. 1905,  and  Mar.  3. 1909.) 

The  Prudent  is  hereby  authorixed  to  detail  such  numbers  of  officers  of  the  Anay,  either  active  «r  retired, 
not  above  the  grade  of  colonel,  as  m^y  be  necessary,  (or  dutv  as  professors  and  assistant  praleseofv  of  mil- 
itary science  and  tactics  at  institutions  where  one  or  more  units  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  are 
m  vintained  *  *  *.  Retired  officers  below  the  grade  of  lieutenant  eolanel  so  detailed  shall  receive  the 
f  iill  pay  and  idbwances  of  their  grade,  and  retired  officers  above  the  grade  of  major  so  d^»iled  shall  reosiv^ 
the  Sims  piy  and  allDwanoes  as  a  retired  miior  would  receive  under  a  Hire  detail.    (Act  of  June  3. 19t6.j| 

8.  Avi  ition  officers  of  the  Signal  Corps  while  on  duty  that  requires  them  to  participate  regularly  ano^ 
frequently  in  aeriil  flii^hts  are  entitled  to  an  increase  in  the  pay  of  their  grade  and  length  of  service  under 
their  c>mmi33i3ns  as  blldws:  Aviation  officers.  25  per  cent;  Junior  mmtary  aviators.  50  per  cent:  and 
military  An  itors,  75  per  cent.  Bach  Junior  military  aviator  and  each  military  aviator  duly  qualified  and 
Wiiile  s )  ser  Tin;  shall  nave  the  rank,  pay,  and  aU3wances  of  one  grade  higher  than  that  held  by  him  under 
his  c  jmmlsslon,  provided  that  his  rank  under  said  commission  be  not  hi^er  than  that  of  captain.  (Act 
June  3, 191ti.) 

Commutation  of  quartern. 

Allowance,  $12  per  room.  Boom* 

Enlisted  men 1 

Second  lieutenant . 2 

First  lieutenant 8 

Captain ^^ 4 

Major , 5 

Lieutenant  colonel 6 

Colonel 7 

Brigadier  general 8 

Major  general 9 

Lieutenant  general 10 

Now,  of  151  consecutive  resignations  that  came  in  from  all  branches 
of  the  Army  115  of  them  distinctly  testified  that  the  reason  they 
resigned  was  because  they  could  not  live  on  their  pay,  because  they 
could  do  much  better  in  civil  life,  and  the  reason  why  they  are  re- 
signing is  shown  by  this  chart.  The  black  line  there  is  the  «cwfc  -of 
living  and  the  other  colored  lines  show  the  compcments  which  make 
up  this  resultant  You  will  notice  the  steady  rise,  the  very  rapid 
nse,  since  1914. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  had  better  describe  that,  because  we  can 
not  put  that  into  the  record.  You  had  better  describe  that  anyway 
so  that  he  will  understand  it. 

Col.  MuKSON.  There  has  been  a  very  rapid  rise  in  the  cost  oi 
living,  beginning  in  1915,  when  it  rose  nrom  100  per  cent  to  an  aver- 
age of  173  per  cent  up  to  the  last  m6nth.  This  has  risen  again  2 
cent  since  this  chart  was  drawn. 

The  cost  of  living  is  further  shown  by  this  other  chart  Here 
we  have  taken  an  income  of  $2,400  in  1914,  and  its  factors  of  outgo 
grouped  about  in  this  day  [indicating],  leaving  a  possible  balance  f  oi 
emergencies  of  $400;  that  is  to  say,  if  an  officer  had  his  travel  ex- 
'  penses  or  sickness,  or  something  special,  or  he  wanted  to  take  lea^e 
there  was  a  possible  margin  of  saiety.  At  the  present  time  the  bare 
necessities  of  life  have  wiped  out  this  margin  of  safety  and  h&vc 
gone  up  in  cost  to  $3,478  instead  of  $2,000i 

The  Chairman.  Instead  of  $2,400? 

Col.  MuNSON.  Four  hundred  was  the  margin  of  safety.  It  is 
$2,000.  . 

The  Chahiman.  Excuse  me ;  you  are  right.  ^ 

Col.  MimsoN.  The  Army  man  has  endeavored  to  meet  this  sitixa 
tion  by  curtailing  his  outgo  of  these  necessities,  but  there  are  cert&ii 
things  you  can  not  curtaD  on;  a  man  must  eat  so  much,  and  whil 
he  can  reduce  to  a  certain  extent  the  more  expensive  articles  o 
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food,  that  he  has  done.  In  his  sundries  he  can  cut  out  entertaining, 
and  that  he  has  done.  There  are  no  social  amenities  in  the  Army 
at  the  present  time.  It  can  not  exist.  The  Army  has  ceased  to  be 
what  we  want  to  make  it — a  people's  Army— because  the  Army  man 
^^an  not  afford  to  come  in  contact  with  civilians  and  accept  hospi- 
tality which  he  himself  knows  is  a  charity.  Unless  he  can  return 
iu  he  won't  accept  it,  and  the  tendency  is  the  undesirable  thing  of 
having  the  Army  withdraw  by  itself.  ^  • 

Senator  CuAifSERLAiN.  Did  you  take  this  into  consideration^ 
Colonel,  in  times  like  these,  where  there  is  great  demand  not  only 
for  common  labor  but  for  experienced  men  in  every  walk  of  life, 
is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  good  many  of  these  resignations  are  put  in  by 
whom  who  have  better  facilities  than  those  afforded  them,  because 
of  changed  conditions? 

Col.  MuKSON.  Some  do;  but  most  of  them  would  have  stayed  in 
for  love  of  the  service  if  they  had  not  been  forced  out  by  this  eco- 
nomic pressure.  Senator  Chamberlain,  the  Army,  like  some  other 
groups,  is  between  the  millstones,  and  the  pressure  forces  them  out. 
They  can  not  stay  unless  they  run  behind  or  unless  they  have  money 
of  their  own  or  are  willing  to  incur  obligations  in  the  hope  of  some 
day  pa^'ing  them  up. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  My  experience  on  this  committee  for  about 
12  years  is  that  there  come  times  when  officers  resign  because  they 
think  they  can  better  their  condition  temporarily  in  civil  life. 

Col.  Mtjnson.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  But  when  those  conditions  change  for  the 
worse,  they  try  to  go  back  into  the  Army. 

Col.  Mtjnson.  That  may  be;  but  we  will 'have  no  difficulty  in 
blowing  you  that  the  cheapest  kind  of  labor  in  civil  life  is  better 
paid  than  many  grades  of  officers,  and  I  would  like  in  this  connec- 
tion to  give  you  as  an  example,  and  have  you  put  on  record  the  fact 
that,  at  the  house  where  I  live,  within  10  days  the  lady  who  owns 
the  house  put  in  12  tons  of  coal.  The  charge  was  75  cents  a  ton  to 
move  it  from  the  sidewalk  to  the  cellar.  The  colored  coal  heaver 
started  in  his  work  at  8.80,  as  I  left  the  house.  He  asked  and  re- 
eeived  at  3  o'clock  $9.  He  was  asked  if  he  would  chop  some  wood. 
and  he  said  no,  that  he  had  more  coal  to  put  in  around  the  block. 
We  know  that  that  man  made  $9,  which  is  considerably  more  than  a 
lieutenant  gets  with  all  his  allowances,  and  he  did  it  in  six  hours. 

Senator  Fuetcher.  I  think  you  had  better,  for  the  record,  show 
what  this  diagram  which  has  just  been  referred  to  indicates,  as  fol- 
lows: The  average  family  budget  in  1914  was  divided  into  food 
^962,  rent  $354,  clothing  $264,  fuel  and  lights,  $112,  simdries  $408, 
leaving  a  surplus  of  $400. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  was  in  1914. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Yes;  in  1914.    In  1919  the  budget  was  as  fol- 

h>ws:  Food  $1,655,  rent  $452,  clothing  $528,  fuel  and  lights  $178, 
"ndries  $665,  and  no  surplus. 
>oL  MuNSON.  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
gores  that  are  used  here  are  Government  figures ;  as  far  as  possible 
iy  are  War  Department  figures,  and  in  many  instances  we  have 
Bed  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  For  example,  this  other  chart 
hetrates  an  increase  of  73  per  cent,  which,  by  the  way,  is  now  75 
-  cent,  in  the  cost  of  living,  and  throughout  the  country  it  indi- 
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cates  how  this  increase  is  distributed.  Food  is  38.8  per  cent  of  this 
73  per  cent,  which  is  more  than  half  the  increase  of  the  budget,  and 
if  the  30  per  cent  is  given  the  officers,  which  is  asked,  it  won't  carry 
the  additional  cost  of  this  food  alone.  It  won't  carry  that  single 
item  if  the  Army  continues  to  carry  the  other  additional  items  itself  J 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  think  you  had  better  read  those  figures^ 
into  the  record. 

Col.  MuNSON.  The  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  amounting  to 
73  per  cent,  is  as  follows:  Sundries,  12.8  per  cent;  fuel,  heat,  and 
light,  3.2  per  cent;  clothing,  13.2  per  cent;  shelter,  5  per  cent,  and 
food,  38.8  per  cent. 

Senator  Cuambeblain.  That  is  in  the  increase  within  what  length 
of  time?         , 

Col.  MuNSoN.  Since  1914.  These  figures  are  for  the  United  States 
as  a  whole,  and  in  one  way  they  are  misleading,  in  so  far  as  they 
are  of  Army  application,  because  they  take  in  little  hamlets  where 
some  of  the  people  have  gone  to  town  and  to  more  congested  centers, 
and  the  small-town  rents  are  much  lower.  The  Army  is  located 
largely  near  the  centers  of  population,  and  if  they  are  in  camps, 
where  the  surrounding  communities  are  not  large,  they  produce  an 
artificial  congestion  through  the  families  of  officers  and  men  coming 
to  be  near  their  relatives,  so  that  utilities  and  food  promptly  start 
to  go  up. 

The  Chaikman.  In  the  shelter  item,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
at  an  army  post  an  officer  gets  his  quarters. 

Col.  MuNSON.  Yes,  and  he  gets  an  allowance  when  he  is  not  in 
post,  but  that  allowance  does  not  begin  to  pay  the  cost  of  his 
accommodations. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  I  understand  that  is  so  when  he  is  away 
from  the  post.    How  about  the  fuel,  heat,  and  light  in  post? 

Col.  MuNSON.  They  get  those  in  the  post,  but  very  few  of  the 
officers  are  now  in  post. 

The  Chairman.  Then  this  table  is  applicable  to  officers  who  are 
not  in  post? 

Col.  MuNSON.  Yes,  sir.  The  family  budget  is  also  shown  in  this 
way  [chart].  This  shows  the  increases  by  items,  showing  where 
the  increases  have  gone  up,  and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  tell 
me  that  this  item  of  clothing,  which  just  doubled  during  the  war, 
will  be  increased  a  great  deal  more,  but  that  is  the  way  it  is  at 
present. 

Senator  Chambkrlain.  Explain  that  chart. 

Col.  MuNsoN.  Of  the  increases  since  1914,  clothing  has  gone  from 
100  per  cent  to  200  per  cent. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  It  has  doubled? 

Col.  MuNflON.  For  a  family. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  is  for  clothing  throughout  the 
United  States? 

Col.  MuNsoN.  That  is  for  clothing  throughout  the  United  Statesi 
The  chart  also  covers  food,  rent,  fuel,  and  light  and  sundries.  Thai 
also  is  for  a  family. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  would  not  be  for  the  Army  entirely? 

Col.  MuNSON.  No,  sir;  the  family  figures  are  those  of  a  civil 
proposition,  but  I  would  like  to  state  here,  that  in  the  zone  quarter- 
master's supply  depot  down  here  on  the  comer,  during  the  'inontba 
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of  June,  July^  and  August,  officers'  uniforms,  cotton  gabardine,  and 
li^ht  and  hea^^  wool  went  up  30  per  cent.     Thirty  per  cent  in 
90  days.    I  would  also  like  to  state  that  the  Army  rations  went  up 
30  per  cent  in  90  days — June,  July,  and  August. 
^    The  Chair^ian.  What  is  the  ration  now  ? 
%    Col  MuNSON.  Fifty-three  cents  for  the  year  up  to  July. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  have  only  got  clothing.  What  is  the  next 
item  ? 

Col  MuNSON.  Food,  192  per  cent;  sundries,  163  per  cent;  fuel  and 
light,  157  per  cent;  shelter,  128  per  cent. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  is  fuel  and  light,  157  per  cent,  is  it 
not? 

Col.  MuNsoN,  One  hundred  and  fifty-seven  per  cent.  This  is  the 
hundred  line  here.  The  total  is  157  per  cent,  and  of  all  items,  173 
per  cent. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  mean  there  is  73  per  cent  increase? 

Col.  MrxsoN.  On  all  the  cost  of  living. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  One  hundred  and  seventy-three? 

The  Chairman.  No.    Seventy-three. 

CoL  MuNsoN.  Seventy-three  over  a  hundred. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Taking  the  hundred  as  the  standard  in  1914, 
there  is  73  per  cent  increase? 

Col.  MtTNSON.  Yes,  but  there  had  also  been  a  rise  before  1914,  since 
the  pay  bill  had  gone  through  in  1908.  Now,  we  tried  to  get  a  budget 
for  the  city  of  Washinerton.  We  could  not,  but  we  got  the  nearest 
city  to  us,  which  is  Baltimore,  as  shown  in  this  chart,  and  we  were 
able  to  find  that  in  1914,  where  the  Army  officers  stationed  in  Balti- 
more paid  $100,  the  Army  officers  now  stationed  in  Baltimore  pay 
$183.99.  In  other  words,  his  dollar  is  only  worth  a  little  over  half  a 
dollar  when  he  goes  to  buy  food  and  other  things  that  go  to  make  up 
the  household  budget. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Would  the  increase  here  be  greater  or  less 
than  that? 

Col.  MuNSON.  I  think  it  would  be  more  in  Washington,  because 
you  have  a  greater  congestion. 

The  Chairman.  Higher  rents? 

Col.  MuNSON.  Higher  rents.    Our  experience  has  been,  from  the 
officers  who  have  given  their  experience — and  there  are  very  many — 
that  they  are  not  getting,  or  not  quite  getting,  as  much  as  they  re- 
ceived for  half  the  money  in  1908.    Their  money  now  has  only  a  50 
per  cent  purchasing  power.    An  officer  of  the  grade  of  major,  with  a 
nominal  pay  of  $4,000,  will  only  have  $2,000  actual  purchasing  ca- 
pacity when  he  converts  that  into  shoes  and  bread  and  clothes  and 
rent  and  all  of  those  things.     In  other  words,  the  average  Army 
officer,  after  20  years  now  finds  himself  demoted  to  where  he  was  when 
he  started — demoted  financially. 
I         And  that  brings  up  another  point,  gentlemen,  that  this  burden 
L    has  fallen  on  all  grades.    The  younger  man  does  not  have  as  much 
B  money,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  does  not  have  as  many  expenses  as 
r    the  average  man  who  is  older.    When  the  average  man  gets  older  he 
accumulates  a  family,  first  the  wife  and  then  the  children,  and  as  the 
children  grow  up  they  become  heavier  obligations,  so  that  the  senior 
officer^  the  older  officer,  has  expenses  not  for  himself  but  for  his 
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family.    He  himself  does  not  eat  any  more,  but  he  haa  more  people 
to  feed. 

In  the  same  way  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  officer,  even  in  his  present  difficulties,  is  further  faced  with 
a  depreciation  of  his  future  protection.  Many  of  us  have  got  life  | 
insurance.  We  paid  one-hundred-cent  dollars  into  that  life  insurance.  * 
We  did  not  consider  the  number  of  dollars  that  we  were  going  to  get 
out  of  it.  We  had  a  vague  idea  of  how  much  shelter  and  how  much 
food  would  be  provided  for  the  people  we  are  trying  to  protect.  We 
have  still  got  the  sack  over  in  the  corner  labeled,  we  will  say,  $1,000, 
but  that  sack  is  only  half  full  now,  because  that  $1,000  will  only 
pay  half  the  liabilities  that  it  would  before.  An  Army  officer  before, 
if  he  had  $10,000  worth  of  protection  in  February,  1908,  has  only 
$5,000  worth  of  protection  now.  The5?e  older  officers  are  too  old  to  get 
new  insurance.  The  rates  are  too  hiffh,  so  that  thev  are  unable  to 
buy  this  additional  insurance.  Therefere  they  find  their  future  pro- 
visions, or  rather  the  future  protection  of  their  loved  ones,  halved. 

I  would  like  to  mention  here  the  fact,  too,  that  there  seems  to  be  an 
idea  that  the  increase  of  rank  which  the  Army  has  enjoyed  during 
the  war.  has  borne  all  of  this  increased  expense.  That  has  not  been 
the  case.  There  were,  to  be  exact,  71.8  per  cent  of  officers  who  received 
promotion  at  all.  Nearly  3  out  of  every  10  (28.2  per  cent)  got  no 
promotion  whatsoever.  The  average  increase  in  grade  for  the  Army 
as  a  whole  up  to  the  time  of  the  armistice  was  1.01  grades, .  A  grade  is 
worth  from  five  to  six  hundred  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  speaking  now  of  the  regular  grades? 

Col.  MuNSON.  I  am  talking  about  the  regulars;  yes,  sir.  Even  the 
increased  rank  did  not  carry  these 

Senator  Sutherland  (interposing).  Is  that  temporary  or  perma- 
nent? 

Col.  MuNsoN.  Temporary. 

Senator  Sutherland.  That  is  temporary  rank? 

Col.  MuNsoN,  That  is.  temporary ;  yes,  sir.  So  that  the  increase  in 
rank,  while  it  helps,  did  not  begin  to  carry  the  load,  when  we  look 
at  the  cost  of  living  we  have  here. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Have  not  a  good  many  of  these  increases  now 
ceased,  and  they  go  back  to  the  lower  grade  ? 

Col.  MuNsoN.  About  one-half  of  them  have  been  reduced,  and  most 
of  them  will  go  back  before  the  end  of  the  present  month.  So  that, 
in  many  instances,  this  increased  rank  was  only  carried  a  few  months. 
It  was  not  for  the  period  of  the  war  at  all.  They  did  not  promote 
very  much  until  the  war  was  six  or  eight  months  old. 

This  chart  shows  22  articles  of  food,  and  the  average  price  sold  by 
over  2,000  dealers.  These  22  articles  of  food  include  four  cuts  of 
beef,  ham,  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  flour,  potatoes,  and  staples  of  that  sort, 
and  this  diows  that  since  1913  they  all  have  gone  up  92  per  cent. 

Since  we  have  been  making  this  investigation — we  have  been  carry- 
ing this  on  for  some  months — we  have  drawn  this  other  chart  over  a 
three  times,  to  keep  pace  with  the  cost  of  living.  \ 

You  will  notice  from  this  that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  officer's 
dollar  and  your  dollar  is  halved. 

The  Chahiman.  Half  of  what  it  was  before? 

Col.  MuNSON.  Yes,  sir.    This  chart  shows  the  cost  of  farm  prod- 

*s  and  food  as  a  whole  since  1908.     You  will  notice  down  here 
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[pointing]  in  1908,  when  the  pay  bill  went  through,  that  there  was  a 
rise  before  the  war  began.    We  will  come  to  that  again  in  a  minute. 

On  this  side  of  the  line  are  the  increases  by  months  during  the. 
present  year  up  to  July  1,  showing  that  there  is  no  tendency  for 
^  foods  and  farm  products  to  fall.  Of  course,  the  great  increase  began 
^  in  the  second  year  of  the  war. 

Senator  Fletcher.  What  is  the  red  line? 

Col.  Mttnson.  The  red  line  is  food  and  the  other  is  farm  products 
as  a  whole. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Is  that  based  on  retail  prices.  Colonel  ? 

Col-  MuNSON.  Those  are  the  current  market  prices  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  Liabor  Statistics.  They  work  out  in  two  ways.  They  state 
the  wholesale  prices  and  they  also  state  the  retail  prices,  but  I  can 
not  tell  you  from  this  charts- — 

Col.  Richardson  (interposing).  That  is  wholesale. 

Col.  Mtjnson.  This  is  wholesale ;  yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  There  has  been  quite  a  reduction  in  the 
price  of  hogs  and  some  other  farm  products,  but  it  may  not  have  been 
carried  to  the  consumer. 

Col.  MuNSON.  Not  yet.  There  is  no  immediate  reflection  of  any 
reduction,  apparently. 

Senator  FiirrcHER.  The  chart  indicates  that  the  price  of  food  has 
moved  right  along  parallel  to  the  price  of  farm  products. 

Col.  MuNsoN.  Yes.  Now,  this  next  chart  represents  the  cost  of 
foods  at  Washington  Barracks  commissary.  It  represents  the  year 
1908  and  the  year  1919.  It  is  from  June,  1908,  to  October  15,  this 
month,  1919,  from  which  you  see  that  the  oiBcer's  dollar  will  now 
buy  20  cents'  worth  of  corn  meal,  for  example.  These  are  staple  arti- 
cles. They  are  picked  not  because  they  are  extreme  at  all,  but  be- 
cause they  represent  the  best  examples  of  subsistence  practicable. 

The  Chairman.  You  might  read  some  of  those  into  the  record. 

Col.  MuNsoN.  From  June,  1908,  to  October  15,  1919,  corn  meal 
increased  500  per  cent;  flour,  446  per  cent;  bacon,  427  per  cent; 
steaks,  round,  400  per  cent;  rolled  oats,  350  per  cent;  steaks,  choice, 
328  per  cent;  potatoes,  326  per  cent;  ham,  310  per  cent;  bread,  289 
per  cent;  eggs,  285  per  cent;  rib  roasts,  256  per  cent;  beans,  navy, 
250  per  cent;  milk,  evaporated,  in  tins,  234  per  cent;  sugar,  218  per 
cent;  butter,  216  per  cent;  corn  flakes,  200  per  cent 

This  next  chart  is  perhaps  as  illustrative  a  chart  as  we  have.  It 
shows  the  cost  of  the  ration.  The  ration  is  a  plain  diet.  It  contains 
the  staples  of  food  that  everybody  eats.  The  purchases  are  made 
by  the  Government  in  large  quantities,  and  the  question  of  middle 
men  is  largely  eliminated.  This  chart  does  not  show  the  full  con- 
dition at  the  present  time,  because  the  ration  cost  at  the  present 
Vunc  is  up  in  here  [indicating]  at  55.6  cents,  but  up  to  the  last 
month  the  average  for  the  year  was  53  cents  for  a  ration  which  in 
1908  cost  19.7  cents. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  What  is  the  established  ration  now? 

Col.  MuNSON.  How  much  it  costs  now? 

Senator  CnAMBERiiAiN.  No;  what  is  the  base  ration  that  is  fixed 
»y  statute? 

Col.  MuNSON.  I  will  ask  the  sergeant  to  call  that  off. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  What  is  the  amount  allowed  for  a  ration 

)wt  M 
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Sergt.  William  T.  Youart.  A  ration  is  computed  in  different 
weights.  Each  and  every  article  is  given  a  different  weight.  For 
instance,  meat  20  ounces  a  day,  and  flour  the  same  thing.  A  ration 
is  made  up  of  different  weights. 

Col.  MuNSON.  Sergt.  Youart  is  a  quartermaster  sergeant, 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  is  correct,  but  what  is  the  commuta- 
tion of  a  ration  now? 

Sergt.  Youart.  Fifty-five  cents. 

Col.  MuNSON.  Fifty-five  and  six-tenths  cents. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  is  allowed  in  lieu  of  a  ration  where 
commutation  is  made? 

Col.  MuNSON.  There  is  a  very  interesting  feature  in  this  chart, 
gentlemen,  from  the  fact  that  in  1908  the  Army  pay  had  to  be  in- 
creased simply  because  there  had  been  a  rise  in  tne  cost  of  living. 
Now,  you  will  notice  up  to  1914  there  was  an  increase  of  about 
20  per  cent  since  1908,  or  about  3  per  cent  per  annimi,  and  similar 
conditions  had  obtained  before  1908.  The  statistical  people  working 
on  this  matter  of  foods  at  the  present  time  tell  me  that  we  have 
got  to  estimate  that  that  is  one  of  the  continuing  factors  in  the  cost 
of  living.  In  other  words,  that  every  seven  years  we  are  going 
to  have  about  a  20  per  cent  increase  in  cost  of  living,  or  a  20  per 
cent  depreciation  of  the  dollar,  whichever  you  choose  to  consider  it, 
and  that  this  curve  is  going  to  continue,  in  their  opinion,  for  a  very- 
considerable  period  of  time,  and  would  have  continued  in  that  way 
irrespective  of  war — would  have  gone  on  if  the  war  had  not  hap- 
pened. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  contend  that  the  prices  from  now  on, 
from  the  present  level,  will  continue  to  rise  at  the  rate  of  3  per 
cent  a  year? 

Col.  MuNSON.  Unless  vou  can  find  some  wav  to  stabilize  the 
dollar. 

.  The  Chairman.  That  is  contrary  to  history — that  prices  will  con- 
tinue to  rise  after  the  abnormal  prices  of  the  war. 

Col.  Munson.  Thev  say  that  production  will  not  keep  pace  with 
the  rapidity  with  which  metals  will  be  mined — gold  and  silver — ^and 
that  there  will  be  a  disparity  between  the  two.  The3^  will  not  keep 
pace,  and  you  have  got  an  era  apparently  of  lower  production  and  of 
lower  value  of  money. 

Senator  Sutherland.  There  should  be,  however,  a  reduction 
in  the  course  of  time. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  thinking  of  these  things  following  the 
Civil  War,  in  1865,  and  even  then  prices  had  reached  a  terrific  level, 
even  in  some  articles  higher  than  to-day,  but  there  came  a  tre- 
mendous reduction,  which  incidentally  burnt  a  good  manv  fingers. 

Col.  MuNSON.  If  you  can  develop  machines  to  take  the  place  of 
human  labor,  you  can  of  course  bring  the  cost  of  production  down. 

This  next  chart  is  merely  illustrative  of  the  market  and  food  situa- 
tion in  Washington  to-day.  It  shows  what  happened  four  and  one- 
half  years  ago,  when  the  war  began,  and  what  is  on  now.  We  have 
had  this  chart  redrawn,  because  there  is  a  constant  shrinkage.  The 
last  chart  we  drew,  a  month  ago,  showed  five  eggs,  and  we  had  to 
cut  that  down  to  four.  This  chart  was  drawn  three  weeks  ago,  and 
since  that  time  milk  has  gone  up,  so  that  the  milk  bottle  is  not  full. 
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It  is  merely  a  graphic  way  of  showing  the  diflSculties  that  the  Army's 
menage,  like  all  other  households,  are  laboring  under. 

The  question  of  clothing  is  illustrated  in  this  next  chart.  An 
outfit  that  a  man  could  buy,  in  1914,  for  $58.70,  now  costs  $118,  and 
the  qualitj'  tends  to  be  poorer.  Woolens,  for  example,  are  not  as 
good  as  they  were  then.  You  can  not  buy  certain  woolen  cloth  in 
the  market.  That  same  thing  has  applied  to  Army  uniforms,  and, 
as  I  said,  we  have  seen  an  appreciation  in  their  price  of  30  per  cent 
in  90  days- 
Senator  Chamberlain.  There  seems  to  be  an  apparent  drop  there, 
in  March,  1919,  to  $106.16,  as  against  $117  for  November,  1918. 
How  do  you  account  for  that? 

Col.  MuNSON.  Well,  I  would  hesitate  to  account  for  it.  My  ow^n 
personal  opinion  is  that  there  was  a  higher  demand  in  November, 
when  the  people  were  getting  ready  for  a  cold  winter,  and  that  there 
was  a  greater  demand  for  the  clothing,  and,  consequently,  prices 
went  up. 

Senator  Fletcher.  In  other  words,  starting  in  July,  1914,  that 
$58.70  went  until  in  July,  1919,  it  was  $118  for  the  same  goods? 

Col.  MuNSON.  Yes,  the  same  outfit.  This  illustrates  prices  that 
the  Government  sells  the  clothing  of  the  enlisted  man  for  [indicating 
another  chart].  This  is  what  is  charged  against  them,  and  you  can 
see  the  increase  there,  of  these  articles,  right  straight  through.  We 
have  endeavored,  there,  to  include  the  extreme,  the  very  highest  and 
very  lowest  articles,  and  it,  of  course,  bears  a  very  close  relation  to 
the  sales  costs  in  civil  life. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  do  not  suppose  you  have  to  do  with  this. 
Colonel,  but  many  of  these  staple  articles  had  been  accumulated  in 
large  quantities  during  the  war,  in  Europe.  Now,  we  are  disposing 
of  innumerable  staple  articles  at  a  very  great  loss.  Why  were  not 
those  held  and  distributed  through  the  Army? 

Col.  MuxsoN.  I  am  not  sure  that  they  are  things  that  the  Army 
man  would  want,  or  the  enlisted  man  would  want. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  They  are  blankets  and  coats.  I  think  they 
are  being  sold. 

Col.  MuNSON.  I  think  they  are  being  sold  at  Army  prices,  are 
they  not? 

Col.  EiCHARDSON.  Ycs,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Are  they  being  sold  to  civilians  at  the 
prices  that  you  have  in  here? 

Col.  MuNSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  hope  so. 

Col.  MiTNSON.  And,  I  think,  more  than  that,  there  is  a  slight 
excess  charge,  here  in  Washington,  of  10  per  cent  to  cover  the  cost 
of  handling. 

This  next  chart  shows  the  question  of  fuel.  Most  of  the  Army 
is  not  in  posts  where  fuel  is  given  in  kind.  The  money  allowance 
will  not  buy  the  same  amount  of  fuel  outside,  for,  instead  of  buying 
from  the  Government  at  wholesale  rates,  you  have  to  buy  from  local 
agents  and  pay  all  kinds  of  additional  prices. 

Senator  FLirrcHER.  You  had  better  state  what  that  is. 

Col.  MuNSON.  From  1913  to  1919  there  has  been  an  average 
increase  in  the  cost  of  coal,  of  53  per  cent. 
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Senator  Cha^iberlain.  It  will  be  worse  than  that  after  this 
strike  ? 

Col.  MuNSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sutherland.  The  cost  of  coal  has  gone  up,  relatively, 
less  than  a  great  many  other  items. 

Col.  Mtjnson.  Less  than  a  ^reat  many.  It  is  less  than  a  good 
many  items.  • 

Senator  SrrrHERLAND.  It  is  less  than  clothing. 

Col.  MtTNSON.  While  the  Army  pay  has  stood  as  a  flat  proposition 
for  officers,  and  while  there  has  been  no  large  increase  for  the  non- 
commissioned officers  above  the  grade  of  corporal,  this  next  chart 
shows  what  has  happened  in  the  Government  with  respect  to  wages 
in  civilian  trades.  These  figures  are  riven  us  by  the  construction 
division  of  the  Quartermaster  General's  Office,  and  they  show  how 
these  employees  of  the  War  Department  have  had  their  pay  go  up 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  situation  that  has  developed,  the  financial 
situation.  These  charts  do  not  apply  particularly  to  Washington 
or  to  Boston  or  to  Chicago,  because  all  over  the  country  the  con- 
struction division  of  the  War  Department  pays  union  pay,  but  this 
is  the  average  for  the  United  States,  nortn,  south,  east,  and  west. 
In  Washington,  for  example,  the  rates  are  very  much  higher  than 
the  averages  as  shown  here. 

Senator  Fletcher.  I  am  afraid  that  chart  will  not  go  in  our 
hearings,  will  it,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  all  of  these  charts  can  be  put  in.  [Appen- 
dix I.] 

Senator  Fletcher.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  get  the  colors  in 
there. 

The  Chairman.  The  colors  can  not  go  in. 

Senator  Fletcher.  My  idea,  was  for  you  to  state  for  the  record 
what  these  charts  indicate,  because  I  thmk  you  ought  to  put  down 
here,  in  a  general  way,  what  each  chart  shows. 

Senator  Sutherland.  We  may  want  to  refer  to  those  figures  later. 

Col.  MuNSON.  Bricklayers  have  gone  up  from  61  cents  an  hour 
to  $1  an  hour.  The  general  increase  is  63  per  cent.  Carpenters  have 
increased  100  per  cent.  Painters  have  increased  80.3  per  cent. 
Plumbers  and  steam  fitters  have  increased  74  per  cent.  Electricians 
have  increased  102  per  cent.  Laborers  have  increased  65.4  per  cent- 
Plasterers  have  increased  43.8  per  cent.  Sheet-metal  workers  have 
increased  90.1  per  cent — that  is,  since  1907. 

There  has  thus  been  a  steady  increase,  and  it  very  closely  relates 
to  the  increasing  cost  of  rations,  it  so  happens. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  at  this  particular  time  and  insert 
as  part  of  the  record,  what  conditions  are  in  civil  life  as  evidenced 
in  two  advertisements: 

Laborers  wanted,  50  cents  per  hour. 

This  is  from  the  Washington  Times  of  Sunday,  October  26. 
Another  one : 

Permanent  employment  under  good  working  conditions.  Wages  for  motor* 
men  and  conductors  for  the  Washington  Railway  &  Electric  Co.,  electrical  de- 
partment, beginning  at  46  cents  an  hour  and  up  to  51  cents  an  hour. 
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It  SO  happens  that  on  the  same  day  in  the  Washington  Star  occurs 
this  advertisement,  under  the  heading  of  "Wanted  situations,  fe- 
male.'' 

Army  officer's  daughter  desires  position;  social  secretary;  willing  to  read 
aloud ;  do  shopping. 

I  think  you  can  see  there  where  the  pressure  is  falling 

Now,  while  this  flat  rate  has  been  maintained  in  the  Army  the 
increase  shown  on  these  next  two  charts  has  occurred  in  various 
trades  in  civil  life.  These  do  not  go  back  to  1908.  If  they  did  they 
would  show  a  much  greater  increase,  but  beginning  with  this  dotted 
line,  which  is  for  1916,  you  can  see  the  proportion  of  increase  there. 
From  1915  the  increase  in  employees'  wages  making  boots  and  shoes 
has  gone  from 

Senator  SurirEBiiAND  (interposinjg).  That  is  the  average  wages? 

Col.  MuNSON.  Yes ;  the  increase  in  wages  has  gone  up  to  280  pet 
cent  in  boots  and  shoes.    Silk  has  gone  to  165  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  These  are  the  operatives  in  those  industries? 

Col-  MuNSON.  These  are  the  operatives  in  those  industries. 

The  Chairman.  The  wages  of  the  operatives? 

Col.  MuNSON.  The  wages.  The  woolen  manufacture  has  gone  to 
166  per  cent.  The  automobile  industry  has  gone  to  147  per  cent 
Hosiery  and  underwear  have  gone  to  174  per  cent;  cigar  manufac- 
tures havq  gone  to  208  per  cent;  men's  clothing  has  gone  to  187 
per  cent. 

Iron  and  steel — ^which  is  of  particular  interest  right  now,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  you  have  a  strike  on — ^has  had  an  increase  to  210 
per  cent  from  1915  to  the  present  time. 

Car  building  and  repairmg;  to  147  per  cent;  cotton  manufacture 
to  203  per  cent;  cotton  finishing  to  176  per  cent;  leather  manufac- 
ture Xo  189  per  cent;  paper  manufacture  to  179  per  cent.  I  use 
these  industries  because  they  are  representative  of  the  basic  indus- 
tries of  the  country. 

This  next  chart  is  particularly  illustrative  of  the  present  situa- 
tion in  steel,  where  the  men  are  striking  for  more  money.  You 
will  note  that,  in  spite  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  and  in 
spite  of  the  increase  in  expenditures,  the  wages  of  steel  workers 
have  not  only  met  that  right  along  but  have  exceeded  it.  So  there 
is  very  obviously  no  great  economic  difficulty  that  exists  among  the 
steel  workers. 

In  the  Army  the  officer's  condition  or  opportunity  financially  may 
be  shown  very  well  by  this  next  chart.  This  chart  happens  to  be  a 
curve  plotted  from  the  reports  of  the  class  secretary  of  1901  of  Prince- 
ton College,  as  compared  with  the  class  of  1901  graduated  from 
West  Point. 

Although  the  Princeton  men  began  much  lower  in  salary,  at  the 
end  of  four  years  they  were  egual  with  the  West  Point  men.  They 
were  beyond  it  when  the  panic  began  in  1907.  In  1908  the  Army 
pay  was  raised,  and  that  gave  the  latter  curve  a  further  rise,  but 
in  10  years  the  Princeton  man  had  got  where  the  Army  man  got 
by  1916.  These  university  men  were  on  their  way  to  rapid  pros- 
perity, to  a  high  degree  of  earning  capacity,  as  shown  by  the  trend 
of  the  curve. 
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The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  Princeton  men  ?  < 

Col.  Munson.  I  mean  the  Princeton  men.  The  Army  ^oiip  was 
pretty  nearly  but  not  quite  to  its  zenith.  We  could  not  carry  that 
curve  completely  through,  because  we  had  no  further  figures  from 
the  Princeton  men  to  compare  with  the  West  Pointers. 

The  Chairman.  Officers  pay  income  taxes,  too,  do  they  not? 

Col.  Munson.  Yes,  sir.  That  will  be  shown  right  here.  Tliis 
chart  shows  the  taxes  paid  for  1916  by  officers  of  the  Army;  and 
among  its  curves,  as  well  as  those  for  other  walks  of  life,  it  in- 
cludes officers  who  have  means  of  their  own  and  whose  wives  have 
means  of  their  own,  on  which  they  made  returns.  You  will  notice, 
for  example,  that  10  per  cent  of  Army  and  Navy  men  combined, 
had  an  income  that  aggregated  $7,000.  That  is,  their  families  paid 
on  that  $7,000.  Their  wives  may  have  had  some  money,  or  they 
may  have  been  left  something,  or  maybe  they  dealt  in  the  stock, 
market.  Nobody  but  a  few  generals  gets  as  much  as  $7,000,  in- 
cluding all  allowances.  About  10  per  cent  of  manufacturers  had 
an  income  of  over  $50,000. 

With  regard  to  the  disposition  of  funds  proposed,  that  would 
go  to  the  enlisted  men  in  this  proportion  and  to  the  officers  in  this 
proportion  [indicating  another  chart]. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  stated  yet,  Col.  Munson,  what  the 
proposed  increase  is.  You  had  better  state  it  right  now,  so  it  will 
ft  the  description. 

Col.  Munson.  I  would  like  to  insert  as  part  of  the  proceedings 
here  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War  approving  the  Stiness  bill, 
II.  R.  9204,  which  gives  those  figures.  It  amounts  to  approximately 
$61,000,000.  Now,  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
a  dollar  nowadays  is  a  relative  thing;  that  this  sum  of  $61,000,000 
is  not  as  formidable  as  $61,000,000  would  have  been  a  few  years 
ago.  It  does  not  represent  any  more  of  the  taxpayer's  product 
or  time  than  half  that  amount  of  money  would  have  meant  eight 
years  ago.    Do  you  care  to  have  this  read  ? 

The  Chairman.  Just  as  you  say,  Colonel.  I  just  wanted  you 
to  state  to  the  committee  in  conjunction  with  this  chart  what  the 
proposed  increases  were. 

Col.  Munson.  Suppose  I  read  this?  It  will  take  not  over  5 
minutes. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Col.  Munson  (reading) : 

Wab  Dcpabtmknt, 
Washington,  September  20,  1919* 

To  the  (^HAiRMAN  Committee  on  Military  Affaibs, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Sir:  Receipt  of  H.  R.  9204.  a  bill  to  increase  the  pay  of  tUe  commissioned 
and  enlisted  personnel  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  Coast  Guard,  and 
Public  Health  Service,  relative  to  which  you  request  report  and  statement  of 
cost.  Is  acknowledged. 

In  reply  thereto  I  bej?  to  inform  you  that  I  am  In  full  accord  with  the  pro- 
visions or  the  bill.  Officers  of  the  Army  received  an  Increase  in  pay  in  1908. 
Since  that  date  the  cost  of  living,  rent,  and  uniforms  has  increased  as  much  as 
100  per  cent,  and  in  some  cases  «ven  more.  In  many  instani'es  officers  of  the 
Army  are  not  able  to  provide  for  themselves  and  their  families  with  the  pay 
now  received. 

The  increase  proposed  for  officers,  while  not  proportionate  to  the  increased 
living  expenses  of  officers,  will,  nevertheless  go  a  long  way  toward  affording 
some  relief  from  the  present  situation. 
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While  It  is  believed  that  the  cost  of  living  will  be  decreased  soon,  It  can  not 
be  expected  to  go  below  the  prewar — i.  e.,  1914  cost.  This  bill  does  not  provide 
an  increase  corresponding  to  the  present  cost  of  living,  but  one  that,  it  is 
belieTed,  will  correspond  to  the  increase  In  cost  of  living  from  1908  to  1914. 

Following  is  a  statement  showing  increased  annual  cost  of  so  much  of  the 
House  bill  9204  as  pertains  to  the  Army : 

The  maximum  authorized  strength  of  the  Regular  Army  in  time  of  peace 
under  the  national  defense  act,  exclusive  of  PhUippkie  Scouts,  is  ai)proxi- 
mately  236,291  enlisted  men  and  11,755  officers,  the  average  per  capita  cost 
being  1407.44  and  $2,280.50,  respectively,  per  annum.  The  enlisted  men  of  the 
Philippine  Scouts  are  not  considered  in  this  statement,  the  proposed  increase 
not  being  applicable  to  them,  as  their  pay  is  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  War 
under  section  36  of  the  act  of  February  2,  1901.  The  foreign  service  increase 
Is  computed  on  the  total  pay  of  enlisted  men,  viz,  $30  per  month  for  a  private 
in  his  first  enlistment.  The  pay  of  enlisted  men  on  the  retired  list  Is  com- 
peted at  the  prewar  rates,  and  is  exclusive  of  the  increases  authorized  by  the 
act  of  May  18,  1917. 

Pay  of  11,785  officers : 

Xi  proposed  rates  of  pay $39, 868, 114 

At  present  rates  of  pay 30,308,980 

Difference $9,  559, 134 

Foreign  service  Increase  of  pay  of  600  officers : 

At  proposed  rates  of  pay ^__  177,  879 

At  present  rates  of  pay 136,  830 

Difference 41, 049 

Pay  of  1,156  retired  officers : 

At  proposed  rates  of  pay 4, 132,  700 

At  present  rates  of  pay •     3, 179, 000 

Difference 953,700 

Pay  of  2364291  enlisted  men : 

At  proposed  rates  of  pay 144,411,607 

At  present  rates  of  pay 96, 274,  405 

Difference 48, 137, 202 

Foreign  service  Increase  of  15,000  enlisted  men : 

At  proposed  raes  of  pay 1,833,480 

At  present  rates  of  pay 1, 222, 320 

Difference 611.160 

Pay  of  4,511  retired  enlisted  men : 

At  proposed  rates  of  pay 5, 131, 171 

At  present  rates  of  pay 3,  420,  781 

Difference, 1, 710, 390 

Total 1 61, 012, 635 

The  effort  of  the  Government  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living  generally  should 
be  taken  into  consideration,  but  the  War  Department  believes  that  favorable 
action  should  be  taken  on  the  blU. 
Respectfully, 

Newton  D.  Baker, 

Secretary  of  War. 

This  letter  was  signed  by  Gen.  March,  as  Acting  Secretary  of  War, 
in  the  absence  of  Secretary  Baker.  Secretary  Baker  has  sent  an- 
other letter  to  the  chairmen  of  both  the  Senate  and  House  Military 
CcMnmittees,  in  which  he  reaffirmed  the  contents  of  this  letter  and 
asked  for  early  consideration. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Are  men  of  the  Navy  provided  for  in  that 
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Col.  MuNSON.  The  Navy  is  provided  for  in  the  Stiness  bill,  and 
they  are  holding  hearings  before  the  House  Naval  Committee  and 
have  done  so  for  a  matter  of  two  or  three  weeks.  They  are  also 
holding  hearings  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Committee  of  the 
House  in  connection  with  the  possible  improvement  of  the  situation 
in  the  Coast  Guard  and  Public  Health  Services. 

The  distribution  of  pay  is  shown  as  follows  in  this  next  chart. 
Very  little  of  it,  relatively  speaking,  goes  to  the  higher  officers. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Had  not  you  better  read  that  into  the 
record  ? 

.  Col.  MuNsoN*  Yes,  sir.  The  increase  in  pajr  for  the  rank  of  gen- 
eral of  the  Army,  two,  is  about  $6,000;  the  increase  in  the  pay  of 
lieutenant  generals  of  the  Army,  two,  is  $5,400.  The  increase  for 
major  generals  is  $43,200. 

The  Chairman.  Assuming  how  manv! 

Col.  MuNsoN.  What  is  the  number? 

Col.  Richardson.  Eighteen  under  the  national  defense  act. 

The  Chairman.  A  total  of  18? 

Col.  Richardson.  A  total  of  18. 

Col.  MuNsoN.  Brigadier  generals,  $70,200;  colonels,  $775,200; 
lieutenant  colonels,  $723,690;  major,  $1,441,440;  captains,  $2.6G1,- 
504;  first  lieutenants,  $2,713,380;  second  lieutenants,  $1,179,120 — a 
total  of  $9,559,134. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  When  you  come  to  look  over  your  testi- 
mony. Colonel,  yould  you  put  in  there  along  with  these  aggregate 
increases  for  the  different  ranks  the  number  of  men  it  is  intended 
to  cover? 

Col.  MuNsoN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chammberlain.  For  instance,  you  say  the  increase  for 
captains  would  be  $2,601,504,  but  there  is  nothing  here  to  indicate 
how  many  captains  that  would  be. 

Col.  MuNSON.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  put  that  in. 

Thirty  per  cent  Increase  over  present  rates  of  pay  and  total  coBt  of  the  com- 
missioned peraonnel  of  the  Regular  Army  under  the  national  defeaise  act  with 
the  restrictions  on  the  longevity  increase  to  colonels,  lieutenant  colonels,  and 
majors  (act  May  11,  1908,  35  Stat,  108),  removed. 


Ueneral 

General 

Lieutenant  Rcnerals 

toilor  generals 

Brigadier  generals. . 

Colone's 

Lieutenant  colonels. 

Majors 

Captains 

First  iteutenantii... 
Second  lieutenants. 

Total 


Num- 
ber. 


1 

1 

2 

18 

39 

340 

3S7 

1,232 

3,011 

4,412 

2,312 


11,755 


Anttoal 
base  pay. 


$18,fi00 
10,000 
9,000 
8.000 
6,000 
4,000 
3,500 
3,000 
2,400 
2,000 
1,700 


Base  pay 

indnding 

30  per  cent 

increase. 


$17,660 

13,000 

11,700 

10,400 

7,800 

6,»0 

4,550 

3,900 

3,120 

2,600 

2,210 


Areraiee 

longevity 

pay. 


S3, 080 

1,820 

1,170 

624 

65 


ATsrace 

annual 
pay. 


$17,550 
13,000 
11,700 
10,400 

7.  mo 

7,380 
6,370 
5,070 
3,744 
2.665 
2,210 


Total. 


$17,550 

13,000 

»,400 

187,300 

904,  »0 

2,47&,aOO 

2,465,190 

6,346,240 

11,273,184 

11, 757.  m) 

5,109,520 


30,872.064 


'  It  is  estlniateil  that  sec-oml  lieutenants  have  had  less  than  5  years  of  service; 
25  per  cent  of  the  first  lieutenants  between  5  and  10  years;  captains  between 
10  and  15  years;  majors  between  15  and  20  years;  and  lieutenant  colonels  and 
colonels  more  than  20  years. 
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.    Senator  Chamberlain.  And  so  with  the  other  oflScers. 

Col.  MuNSON.  This  next  chart  shows  graphically  the  distribution 
of  this  proposed  increase  among  the  officers.  You  will  notice  that 
out  of  nine  and  one-half  million  proposed,  six  and  one-half  million 
dollars  goes  to  the  company  grades;  that  the  amount  to  the  upper 
^grades  is  relatively  insignificant.  Less  than  a  third  goes  to  grades 
above  captain.    It  cuts  no  great  figure  at  all  in  the  total. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  What  about  the  enlisted  men? 

Col.  MuNsoN.  The  enlisted  men  we  will  take  up  in  just  a  moment. 
I  have  a  chart,  which  should  be  on  the  way  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment noijv,  and  which  gives  the  total. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  an  unusual  increase,  and  the  enlisted  men  are 
to  have  an  increased  total  of  $50,458,752,  and  the  officers'  increase  of 
$10,553,883,  altogether? 

Col.  Mtjnson.  We  will  have  in  a  moment  a  chart  showing  the 
status  of  officers  with  regard  to  enlisted  men. 

The  situation  with  regard  to  many  of  these  worthy  enlisted  men, 
the  backbone  of  the  Army,  is  pitiable.  They  are  not  able,  like  an 
officer,  to  leave  the  service  by  resignation.  They  have  a  contract 
with  the  Government  for  a  term  of  years. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Who  are  those  ? 

Col.  Mtjnson.  The  enlisted  men. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Oh,  yes. 

Col.  MxTNsoN.  And  they  are  held  to  that  contract.  Many  of  them 
have  families.  They  have  been  able  to  maintain  an  existence  during 
the  war  through  the  temporary  family  allowance  which  has  been 
granted.  This  family  allowance  will  terminate  the  month  after 
peace  is  declared,  so  this  source  of  assistance  will  be  withdrawn, 
although  it  is  much  more  needed  now,  as  a  result  of  higher  prices, 
than  it  was  when  the  war  began  and  when  the  family  allowances  were 
granted. 

These  enlisted  men  are  being  held  in  the  service  at  a  time  when 
the  same  class  of  men  who  go- out  receive  double  or  more  than  double 
of  what  they  can  get  for  tlie  corresponding  work  in  the  Army.  We 
have  prepared  here  a  table  and  will  submit  it  to  the  committee— it  is 
on  its  way — showing  exactly  the  comparison  between  the  emoluments 
in  the  Army  and  the  emoluments  in  civil  life  for  similar  classes  of 
▼ork.  We  have  stated  there  the  pay,  the  $15  allowed  for  quarters,  the 
eommutation  value  of  rations  at  present,  $16.11;  heat  and  light, 
$8.71;  clothing,  $3.68;  medical  attendance,  $1.08;  and  these  figures 
were  given  us  by  the  attending  surgeon  in  Washington,  based  on  the 
practice  here  among  the  officers  and  men,  and  gives  a  total  emolu- 
ment of  $125.58  for  the  highest  paid  class  of  noncommissioned  offi- 
cers of  the  Army.  We  compared  that  with  similar  occupations  in 
civil  life  which  these  men  would  engage  in  if  they  left  the  Army — 
1  le  pay — and  the  table  shows  the  source  of  information,  as  to  whether 
i ,  was  the  Quartermaster  General  or  Chief  Signal  Officer,  or  Chief 
i  t  Engineers,  Surgeon  General,  or  whatever  office  gave  us  this  data. 
The  highest  paid  grade  of  the  Army,  as  above,  has  the  base  pay  of 
iSl^  and  includes  quartermaster  sergeant  (senior  grade),  band  leader, 
1  ifiter  s^tnftl  electrician  (Signal  Corps),  master  electrician  (Coast 
1  rtillery  Corps),  master  engineer  (senior  grade),  and  master  hospi- 
t  I  sergeant.    The  tctal  emolument  for  that  rank  was  $125.58. 
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Senator  Chamberlain.  Including  his  base  pay? 

Col.  MuNSON.  It  includes  everything.  It  dees  not  include  servico 
pay,  if  a  man  has  been  in  for  a  long  time. 

These  men  just  mentioned  compared  with  callings  in  civil  life, 
according  to  the  information  furished  to  us  by  their  respective- 
chiefs,  inspector  of  subsistence,  meat  and  grocerie.^,  band  leader,! 
telephone  operator,  etc.,  electrical  engineer,  engineer,  pharmacist, 
manager  large  drug  stores. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Will  you  put  that  into  the  record** 

Col.  MuNsoN.  Yes,  sir;  we  will  put  that  all  in  the  record.  I  had 
hoped  to  have  a  summary  here,  and  I  may  ask  to  put  some  one  else 
on  tlie  stand  until  my  data  comes  here  in  that  respect. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  can  put  them  into  the  record  to- 
gether ? 

Col.  MuNSON.  Yes,  sir. 

EMOLUMENTS    OF    ENLISTED    MEN    MUCH    LESS    THAN    IN    CORRESPONDING    EMPLOY* 

MENTS  IN  CIVIL  LIFE. 

The  remuneration  of  enUsted  men,  by  which  is  meant  not  only  their  pay 
proper  but  the  added  value  of  their  allowances  for  rations,  clothinjr,  heat,  li^ht,  . 
quarters,  and  medical  attendance,  aggregates  a  total  which  Is  far  less  than 
they  could  earn  in  the  civil  occupations  and  trades  in  civil  life  to  which  their 
military  duties  approximately  correspond. 

The  comparison  in  this  respec't  is  graphically  shown  in  chart  W  (A),  drawn 
from  data  secured  from  the  most  reliable  sources.  To  simplify  the  graph, 
groups  are  made  of  the  military  grades  receiving  the  same  Army  pay  and 
comparing  them  with  the  group  pay  which  the  e  same  men  would  receive  in 
civil  pursuits  at  prevailing  wages. 

These  figures  for  civilian  wage-?  are  the  minimum.  Where  union  wages  are 
given,  they  are  based  on  the  eight-hour  day  and  without  including  the  increase 
earned  through  work  overtime  or  on  Sundays  or  holidays.  The  wages  for 
common  laborers  are  considerably  less  than  offered  in  advertisements  In  the 
issue '  of  the  Washington  Star  and  Times  of  October  25. 

Group  1  includes  quartermaster  sergeiints,  senior  grade;  band  leaders;  mas- 
ter signal  electrician  sergeants;  master  electricians.  Coast  Artillery  Corps; 
master  engineer,  senior  grade ;  master  hospital  sergeant.  The  remmieratioD  of 
this  group  is  standardized  at  $125.58  per  month.  It  is  compared  with  inspector 
of  subsistence,  meat,  and  groceries;  band  leader;  telephone  operator,  etc.; 
electrical  engineer ;  engineer ;  pharmacist ;  manager  large  drug  store.  The  aver- 
age remuneration  of  this  group  is  $250  per  month,  or  100  per  cent  more  than 
paid  for  the  similar  duties  they  perform  in  the  Army. 

Group  2  includes  hospital  sergeants ;  master  engineer,  Junior  grade ;  engineer^ 
Coast  Artillery  Corps.  The  remuneration  of  this  group  is  $115.58  monthly.  It 
is  compared  with  pharmacist,  manager  small  drug  store ;  draftsman ;  eaprineer, 
steam  locomotive.  The  average  remuneration  of  this  group  is  $200  monthly,  or 
73  per  cent  more  than  for  corresponding  duties  In  the  Army. 

Group  3  includes  regimental  sergeant  major;  regimental  supply  sergeant^ 
sergeant  major,  senior  grade;  quartermaster  sergeant,  Quartermaster  Corps; 
ordnance  sergeant;  first  sergeant;  chaufl'eur,  first  class;  battalion  sergeant 
major.  Engineers;  electrician  sergeant,  first  class;  sergeant,  first  class  (engi- 
neer, Signal  Corps,  Quartermaster  Corps,  etc.)  ;  assistant  engineer,  Coast  A^ 
tillery  Corps.  The  monthly  remuneration  of  the  above  is  standardized  at 
$95.58.  It  is  compared  with  office  managers;  chief  clerks;  foremen;  chauffeurs; 
assistant  chief  clerks;  telephone  trouble  man;  foreman;  stationary  gas  engi- 
neer.  The  average  remuneration  of  this  group  In  civil  life  is  $189.09  per  uionth«j 
or  97  per  cent  more  than  the  Army  would  pay  for  corresponding  duties.  1| 

Group  4  includes  battalion  sergeant  major;  squadron  sergeant  major;  f»r- 
geant  major,  junior  grade;  master  gunner.  Coast  Artillery  Corps;  serseant 
bugler;  assistant  band  leader.  The  monthly  remuneration  of  the  above  Is 
$92.58.  It  Is  compared  with  assistant  chief  clerks,  surveyors,  draftsmen,  musi- 
cian, assistant  band  leader.  The  remuneration  of  this  group  in  civil  life  aver- 
nges  $166.66,  or  80  per  cent  more  than  paid  for  similar  duty  in  the  Army. 
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GitHip  5  includes  sergeant,  staff;  chauffenr*  Signal  Oorp^.;  stable  sergeant, 
Engineers;  suppfy  sergeant.  Engineers;  mess  sergeant,  Enginters;  color  ser- 
SHUDt;  electrician  sergeant,  second  class;  band  sergeant;  musician,  first  class. 
The  monthly  remuneration  of  the  above  Is  $73.87.  It  is  compared  with  over- 
seer; clerk;  blacksmith;  carpenter;  chauffeur;  stable  boss;  stock  keeper; 
caterer ;  overseer  of  labor ;  telephone  man ;  musician,  first  class.  The  remunera- 
Jhoo  of  this  group  in  civil  life  averages  $115.55,  or  56  per  cent  more  than  for 
^similar  duties  in  the  Army. 

Group  6  includes  sergeant,  line ;  stable  sergeant,  line ;  supply  sergeant,  line ; 
mes  sergeant,  line;  cook;  horseshoer;  radio  seri^ant;  fireman,  Coast  Artillery 
Obrps;  corporal,  band;  musician,  second  class.  The  monthly  remuneration  of 
tiie  above  is  $67.87.  It  is  compared  with  overseer;  stable  boss;  stockman; 
caterer ;  cook ;  horseshoer ;  wireless  operator ;  fireman,  stationary  engine ;  musi^ 
dan,  second  class.  The  remuneration  of  this  group  in  dvil  life  is  $105.57,  or 
55  per  cent  more  than  for  similar  duties  in  the  Army. 

Group  7  includes  corporal,  staff ;  mechanic.  Coast  Artillery  Corps ;  chief  me- 
chanic. Field  Artillery ;  musician,  third  class ;  corporal,  line;  saddler;  mechanic; 
farrier.  Medical  D^artment;  wagoner.  The  montlily  remuneration  of  the 
above  Is  965L87.  It  is  compared  with  assistant  overseer;  general  mechanic; 
mwidaD,  third  class;  hamefls  maker;  farrier;  teamster.  Tlie  remuneration 
of  this  group  in  ctvii  fiffe  averageft  $98;38)  or  42  per  cent  more  than  paid  for 
similar  duties  in  the  Army. 

Group  8  includes  bugler,  private,  and  private,  second  class.  Ordnance.  Tlie 
Army  remuneration  is  $50.87  per  month.  It  is  compared  with  musician,  third 
daBs.  and  laborers  in  civil  life,  at  an  estimated  monthly  pay  of  $90,  or  52  per 
ant  more  than  is  paid  for  similar  duties  in  the  Army» 
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REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  ARMY. 


We  have  pone  through  all  ranks  in  the  Army  and  compared  Army 
pay  and  civilian  pay  for  the  same  work  in  that  way.  We  have  un- 
derstated rather  than  overetated.  We  have  endeavored  in  all  this 
study  to  err  on  the  side  of  conservatism.  For  example,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  privates  among  the  enlisted  men  we  have  classed  all  privates! 
as  laborers  only,  which  is  not  so.  Many  of  them  may  be  candidates  ' 
for  comn^issions.  Many  of  them  are  expert  men  or  are  bright  men 
who  are  awaiting  a  chance  to  prove  their  abilities. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  The  question  is  often  asked  members  of 
this  committee  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  "  What  is  the  pay  of  the 
same  class  of  enlisted  men  and  officers  of  the  same  grade  in  other 
armies?  "  That  is,  the  armies  of  the  great  powers,  like  Great  Brit- 
ain, France,  Italy,  Japan,  etc.  Have  you  access  to  figures  which 
will  enable  you  to  put  those  into  the  record? 

Col.  MuNSON.  Yes,  sir ;  we  can  put  them  in  in  great  detail. 

(See  Appendices  II,  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  VII.) 

Senator  CnAMBERiiAiN.  Not  that  they  should  form  a  basis  at  all 
for  what  we  should  do  in  this  country,  because  we  do  not  know  con- 
ditions there,  but  we  are  asked  that  question  frequently  when  the 
bill  comes  up  for  discussion. 

Col.  MuNSON.  Yes,  sir.  The  British  Army  has  recently  had  an 
increase  of  approximately  50  per  cent  in  its  pay,  retroactive  to  July 
1  of  this  year.  That  bill  carries  with  it  a  proviso  that  on  July  1, 
1924,  the  pay  rate  shall  be  investigated,  and,  if  necessary,  revised, 
and  that  such  revision  shail  thereafter  occur  at  intervals  of  every 
three  years,  but  that  variations  of  less  than  20  per  cent  shall  not  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  connection  with  the  modification  of  the 
pay  scale. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  They  have  an  annual  army  bill  over  there 
in  Great  Britain,  I  think. 

Col.  MuNSON.  This  legislation  covers  for  the  &nt  period,  five 
years.  It  contemplates  enough  for  five  years  after  the  increase. 
The  rates  of  pay  in  these  various  foreign  armies  bears  a  very  <do9e 
relationship  to  the  standards  of  living  in  those  countries,  and  the 
same  thing  in  a  way  should  apply  here. 

As  we  have  ttied  to  emphasize,  we  are  not  asking  for  anything 
in  addition  to  what  we  have  had.  We  are  asking  merely  for^  assist- 
ance  in  carrying  part  of  this  present  financial  load  over  the  hill.  If 
there  should  come  a  time  when  decreases  in  costs  of  living  would 
occur,  so  that  any  excess  should  be  absorbed,  the  Army  is  perfectly 
contented  to  go  back  to  its  old  basis  of  pay  of  1908.  In  fact,  it 
would  much  prefer  to  have  that  ratio  established,  if  you  have  some 
way  of  doing  it  at  the  present  time.  In  other  words,  give  us  back 
the  purchasing  power  of  our  1908  dollar.  I  would  like,  speaking 
of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar,  to.  call  attention  to  the  tsLct 
again,  if  I  have  done  it  before,  that  the  Chinese  dollar  is  now  worth 
more  than  the  American  dollar,  because  there  is  more  silver  in  it,  and 
in  the  earlier  days,  when  we  first  went  to  the  Philippines,  the  Chi-J 
nesc  or  Mexican  dollar  was  worth  about  37  cents.  The  Americail 
troops  in  Tientsin  are  very  much  oppressed  by  this  fluctuation  in  thJ 
currency.  Not  only  do  thin^  cost  more,  but  they  are  not  able  ta 
transmute  American  money  into  Chinese  dollars  to  advantage. 

This  chart  [indicating]  covers  the  entire  cost  of  the  Stiness  bill- 
shows  the  emoluments  of  enlisted  men  of  various  grades,  as  com* 
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pared  with  what  these  same  men  could  get  in  civil  life.  THey  go 
by  groups,  and  if  I  may  I  will  give  you  the  comparison ;  it  is  a  short 
one: 

The  remuneration  of  enlisted  men,  by  which  is  meant  not  only 

^their  pay  proper,  but  the  added  value  of  their  allowances  for  rations, 

9^<>^h^g7  fieat,  light,  quarters,  and  medical  attendance,  aggregates 

a  total  which  is  far  less  than  they  could  earn  in  civil  occupations 

and  trades,  in  civil  life,  to  which  their  military  duties  approximately 

eorrespond. 

The  comparison  in  this  respect  is  graphically  shown  in  chart  W 
(A),  (Irawn  from  data  secured  from  the  most  reliable  sources.  To 
amplify  the  graph  groups  are  made  of  the  military  grades  receiving 
the  same  Army  pay  and  comparing  them  with  the  group  pay  which 
these  same  men  would  receive  in  civil  pursuits  at  prevailmg  wages. 

These  figures  for  civilian  wages  are  the  minimum.  Where  umon 
wages  are  given  they  are  based  on  the  eight-hour  day  and  without 
including  the  increase  earned  through  work  overtime  or  on  Sundays 
or  holidays.  The  wages  assumed  for  common  laborers  are  consid- 
oubly  less  than  actually  offered  in  advertisements  in  the  Washington 
Star  and  Times  of  October  25, 

Gronp  1  includes  quartermaster  sergeants,  senior  grade;  band 
leaders;  master  signal  electrician  sergeants;  master  electricians, 
Coast  Artillery  Corps;  master  engineer,  senior  grade;  master  hos- 
pital sergeant.  The  remuneration  of  this  group  is  standardized  at 
$125.58  per  month. 

It  is  compared  with  inspector  of  subsistence,  meat  and  groceries; 
hand  leader;  telephone  operator,. etc. ;  electrical  engineer;  engineer, 
pharmacist,  manager  large  drug  store.  The  average  remuneration 
of  this  group  is  $250  per  month,  or  100  per  cent  more  than  paid  for 
the  simflar  duties  they  perform  in  the  Army. 

Group  2^  includes  hospital  sergeants;  master  engineer,  junior 
grade ;  engineer,  Coast  Artillery^  Corps.  The  remuneration  of  tlus 
group  is  $115.58  monthly.  It  is  compared  with  the  pharmacist, 
manager  small  drug  store;  draftsman;  engineer,  steam  locomotive. 
The  average  remuneration  of  this  group  is  $200  monthly,  or  73  per 
cent  more  than  for  corresponding  duties  in  the  Army. 

Group  3  includes  re^mental  sergeant  major;  regimental  supply 
sergeant;  sergeant  major,  senior  grade;  quartermaster  sergeant, 
Quartermaster  Corps;  ordnance  sergeant;  first  sergeant;  chauffeur, 
&st  class;  battalion  sergeant  major;  engineers;  electrician  sergeant, 
first  class ;  sergeant,  first  class ;  engineers.  Salvage  Company,  Quar- 
termaster Corps,  etc. :  assistant  engineer.  Coast  Artillery  Corps.  The 
monthly  remuneration  of  the  above  is  standardized  at  $95.58, 

It  is  compared  with  office  managers,  chief  clerks,  foremen,  chauf- 
*5ars,  assistant  chief  clerks,  telephone  trouble  men.  foremen,  sta- 

lonary  gas  engineers.    The  average  remuneration  of  this  group  in 
<;ivil  life  is  $189.09  per  month,  or  97  per  cent  more  than  the  Army 
■^ould  pay  for  corresponding  duties. 

Group  4  includes  battalion  sergeant  major;  squadron  sergeant 
]  [lajor;  8|s:geant  major,  junior  grade;  master  gunner.  Coast  Artillery 
( \>rps ;  siSrgeant  bugler ;  assistant  band  leader.  The  monthly  remu- 
1  eration  or  the  above  is  $92.58. 
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It  is  compared  with  assistant  chief  clerks,  surveyors,  draftsmen, 
musicians,  assistant  band  leaders.  The  remuneration  of  this  group 
in  civil  life  averages  $166.66,  or  80  per  cent  more  than  paid  for 
similar  duty  in  the  Army. 

Senator  Sutheblakd.  Those  figures  do  not  agree  with  the  figures  I 
on  your  chart.    In  group  4  is  $150.80.         ^  ^ 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  all  tabulated  in  written  form  ? 

Col.  MuNsoN.  They  have  all  been  tabulated  here. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not,  to  save  time,  put  the  rest  of  them  in 
the  hearing  ?  You  have  illustrated  it,  and  we  will  have  them  in  the 
record  anyway. 

Col.  MuNSON.  This  was  worked  up  without  being  compared  with 
this  chart.    I  could  iust  insert  this. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  see  how  it  is  from  what  you  have  read 
thus  far.  I  had  to  step  out  of  the  room  just  a  moment  when  you 
were  discussing  the  difficulties  of  the  enlisted  men.  Did  you  make 
any  distinction  in  these  studies  between  the  married  and  the  uixmar- 
ried  enlisted  men  ? 

Col.  MuNSON.  No,  sir;  I  did  not*  But  I  would  like  to  bring  out 
here  this  matter  of  the  privates.  You  have  got  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  the  emoluments  in  relation  to  recruiting.  You  have  got,  in: 
other  words,  to  induce  these  men  to  come  into  the  Army.  You  have 
got  some  men  in,  and  you  can  hold  them  to  the  terais  of  their  con- 
tracts. You  have  some  officers  going  out.  You  have  got  to  have  some 
adequate  incentive  or  inducement  to  get  the  enlisted  men  in  here 
from  civil  life,  A  bugler,  private,  and  private,  second  class,  Ord- 
nance, receive  $59.87,  as  compared 'with  musicians,  third  class,  and 
laborers  in  civil  life,  at  an  estimated  monthly  pay  of  $90,  or  52  per 
cent  more  than  is  paid  for  similar  duties  in  the  Army. 

Now,  it  is  a  question  deserving  of  tl>e  earnest  consideration  of 
Congress  as  to  what  you  have  got  to  give  to  promote  recruiting  to  a 
point  where  you  have  a  somewhat  thicker  line  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  forces  of  disorder. 

The  recruiting  program  has  fallen  oflF  recently,  and  it  requires  very 
serious  consideration*  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  money  that  is 
going  to  be  required  to  furnish  an  adequate  attraction  to  bring  men 
in,  to  more  than  counteract  the  attraction  of  civil  life,  to  remain  in 
civil  life.  So  that  the  pay  of  these  lower  groups  have  got  to  be 
considered,  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  their  making  a  living, 
but  from  filling  the  Army. 

The  Chapman.  Three  months  ago  the  War  Department — and  I 
mean  by  that  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Chief  of  Staff — ^were 
extremelv  optimistic  about  recruiting? 

Col.  MuNSON.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  Secretary  of  War  assured  the  committee  that 
there  would  be  no  trouble  at  all  in  recruiting  the  size  of  the  Army  in 
the  War  Department  bill,  which  was  509,000  enlisted  men.  It  is  to 
be  I'emembered  that  when  they  made  up  their  minds  about  the  pes-  ( 
sibilities  of  recruiting  it  was  at  the  time  when  the  overseas  divisions 
were  coming  home  and  were  being  mustered  out  and  demobilized,  and 
every  young  chap  in  these  divisions  vrho  had  become  captivated  by 
military  service  was  caught,  and  he  eidisted  anew. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Before  they  went  bade  to  their  homes  and 
thair  families* 
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The  Chairman.  Well,  thfey  went  back  to  their  families.  He  got 
the  $60  bonus  and  went  back  to  his  family  and  came  back  and  re- 
enlisted.  Now,  the  recruiting  has  gone  from  5,000  a  week  down  to 
a  few  hundred.    In  other  words,  we  have  gotten  back  under  normal 

toonditions  again. 
Col.  Mtjnson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  soldier  material  has  become  exhausted* 
You  have  gotten  about  12,000  recruits  in  that  period,  and  since  that 
period  your  figures  are  near  10,000. 

Col.  MuNSON.  May  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  approxi- 
mately 1,560,000  men  left  the  Army  before  the  recruiting  program 
was  established  ? 

The  factor  of  recruiting  from  recruiting  depots  is  more  or  less  of 
a  constant.  They  are  getting  about  a  certain  number  week  by  week. 
That  number  is  perhaps  suflicient  to  keep  the  Army  alive.  It  is  not 
enough  to  develop  the  full  plan  and  recruit  your  needs.  Approxi- 
mately one-half  of  the  Army  went  out  without  any  effort  to  sift  it 
out  and  retain  any  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  this  chart  which  I  have  here  from 
the  War  Department,  in  the  week  ending  October  18  you  recruited 
3^50  men? 

Col.  MuNSON.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  recruited  130,208  since  the  recruiting 
campaign  started  last  February  ? 

Col.  MuNSON.  It  did  not  start  to  any  extent  in  February. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  the  1st  of  March  ? 

Col.  MuNSON.  Because  our  branch  had  to  do  with  the  organization 
of  the  machine,  and  we  did  not  have  an  effective  machine  created 
for  two  months.  The  recruiting  really  began  effectively  about  the 
first  week  in  April. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  The  week  ending  October  18  showed  a 
slight  increase  over  the  week  ending  October  11,  the  previous  week? 

Col.  MuNsoN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Which  was  2,730. 

Col.  MuNSON.  The  significant  point  of  that  recruiting  chart,  if  I 
may  call  attention  to  it,  is  that  this  factor  here  of  enlistment  at 
recruiting  stations  in  cities  is  more  or  less  of  a  constant.  Your 
problem,  I  would  say,  in  recruiting  is  to  increase  the  size  of  that 
constant  all  the  way  down — draw  more  men  from  civil  life. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  You  were  going  to  say  something  more 
about  the  enlisted  men;  or  had  you  some  witnesses  here  whom  you 
would  like  to  be  heard  on  that  ? 

Col.  MuNSON.  We  have  plenty  of  witnesses. 

I  would  like  to  ask,  if  I  may,  to  have  Col.  Kichardson  to  present 
anv  views  that  I  may  have  left  out — very  briefly. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  you,  Colonel. 

I    SIATEMEKT  OF  COL  BOBEBT  C.  BICHABSSON,  JB.,  CAVAIBY. 

Col.  Richardson.  The  general  condition  in  the  Army  to-day  is  one 
of  extremely  lowered  morale  and  discontent ;  and  it  is  brought  about 
cfai^j  by  the  inadequacy  of  the  pay.  The  reaction  is  felt  in  tlie 
Army  by  the  impaired  efiiciency  of  those  who  remain  and  by  the 
resignation  of  those  in  a  position  to  go  into  civil  life. 
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GeiL  Munson  has  brought  out  the  number  of  resignations.  All  of 
those  resignations  are  not,  however,  for 'financial  reasons,  but  the 
vast  majority  of  them  certainly  are,  chiefly  because  the  cfficers  can  not 
make  both  ends  meet.  As  for  the  resignations,  there  are  in  the  service 
a  great  many  officers  of  experience  who  would  resign  if  they  had  the 
opportunity,  but  they  feel  that  they  are  so  tied  down  by  their  finan-  \ 
cial  and  familv  responsibilities  that  they  can  not  resign.  One  reason, 
I  think,  for  tne  extraordinary  number  of  resignations  of  what  we 
might  call  the  permanent,  Regular  Army — ^that  is  356  out  of  a  total 
of  1,900  and  some  odd — is  due  to  the  fact  that  duringthe  war  our 
soldiers  came  in  contact  with  men  from  civil  life.  Their  civilian 
companions  recognized  their  ability  and  upon  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  they  oflfered  them  positions  which  were  promptly  accepted. 
Again,  there  are  many  others  who  have  also  been  offerea  positions, 
but  who  felt  that  they  could  not  get  out.  Lastly,  there  is  still  another 
group  of  officers  who  have  received  no  offers  at  all,  some  of  whom 
would  be  glad  to  resi^ 

Furthermore,  I  fed  that  if  we  had  a  ^aded  retirement  in  our 
service  a  great  manv  would  retire,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  im- 
prove their  financial  conditions  on  the  outside. 

But  the  injured  morale  is  one  of  the  serious  things  with  which 
we  have  to  contend.  Officers  on  the  posts,  in  the  camps,  in  fact,  no 
matter  where  they  may  be,  are  undergoing  the  distressing  mental 
condition  of  being  unaole  to  provide  for  their  families  the  necessary 
comforts  to  which  they  supposed,  when  they  entered  the  service,  they 
were  entitled.  That  has  impaired  their  efficiency  very  much,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  remedy  is  to  get  some  kind  of  a  dollar  that  wil) 
buy  100  cents'  worth. 

So  far  as  the  enlisted  men  go,  the  Government,  to  my  mind,  ab- 
sorbs the  high  cost  of  living  for  them  with  respect  to  food,  clothing, 
shelter,  and  fuel.  It  does  not  absorb,  however,  the  increase  in  cost 
of  the  sundries,  and  the  very  best  statistics  we  have  show  that  the 
increase  in  his  sundries  has  been  about  20  per  cent.  Consequently, 
whereas  his  actual  pay,  $30  a  month,  may  cover  some  of  his  sundries^ 
it  does  not  cover  them  all.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  constantly  see- 
ing on  the  outside  men  of  less  capacity — especially  if  he  is  a  tech- 
nician or  capable  of  handling  tools  well — ^he  sees  men  with  less  capac- 
ity offered  twice  the  pay  that  he  gets.  To  prove  this  statement,  one 
has  only  to  refer  to  the  advertisements  of  our  daily  papers.  If  he  is 
a  private,  an  unskilled  laborer,  he  sees  unskilled  labor  getting  twice  as 
much  as  he  receives,  with  all  his  emoluments,  from  the  Army. 

The  effect  of  such  a  situation  is  that,  unless  he  can  discount  his 
love  for  the  service,  the  pay  of  labor  is  acting  like  a  magnet  to  draw 
him  out  of  the  service. 

The  remarks  that  I  have  made  with  reference  to  the  officers  are 
also  applicable  to  the  married  enlisted  man.  He  has  the  very  same 
problems  to  meet.  I  personally  think  that  it  is  a  very  much  harder 
proposition  for  him,  because  he  can  only  get  a  certain  amount  of 
commodities  to-day  for  a  certain  amount  of  money,  and  all  of  us  ( 
have  got  to  eat  about  the  same. 

Senator  Sutherland.  But  they  get  their  family  stores  through 
the  post  exchanges  ? 

Col.  Richardson.  Through  the  commissary,  sir.  I  will  bring  that 
out  a  little  later. 
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Senator  SuTHERiiAND.  That  helps  some. 

Col.  Richardson.  That  helps  some.  The  result  of  these  conditions 
has  been  that  26  per  cent  of  the  officers  of  the  Cavalry  arm  resigned. 
25  per  cent  of  the  Field  Artillery,  and  19  per  cent  of  Cavalry. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Are  those  of  permanent  rank? 
^  Col.  EiCHARDSoN.  Yes,  sir.  The  Regular  Army  is  composed  of 
what  we  might  term  the  officers  of  permanent  and  of  provisional 
appointment,  but  they  are  all  officers  of  the  Regular  Army,  who 
have  been  ac  cepted  and  given  commissions.  The  provisionals  are  to 
be  reexamined  at  the  end  of  two  years. 

Senator  Sutherland.  A  great  many  of  them  take  these  provis- 
ional appointments,  with  no  definite  purpose  in  being  in  the  Army, 
probably  ? 

Col.  Richardson.  I  think  that  is  true  for  some  of  them.  I  would 
not  say  that  about  a  great  many,  but  I  do  think  that  applies  to 
»me.  It  seems  to  me  that  as  far  as  the  officers  of  the  Army  are 
concerned  the  essence  of  the  matter  lies  in  the  reduced  standard  of 
living,  that  has  been  brought  about  by  the  fall  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar.  When  Congress  fixed  our  pay  in  1908  it  gave 
us  enough  money  to  guarantee  us  a  standard  of  living  with  reason- 
able comforts.  To-day  the  dollar  has  so  depreciated-  that  we  have 
fallen  below  that  stanaard,  to  a  degree  that  is  humiliating  to  a  man 
of  education,  imbued  with  the  desire  to  provide  for  himself  and  his 
dependents.  The  redi^ced.stajvdard  of  living  therefore  is,  it  seems 
to  me,  the  justification  of  our  request  for  an  increase  in  pay.  The 
increase  is  designed  to  bring  our  standard  up  to  that  which  Congress 
thought  w^as  reasonable  for  our  comfort  in  1908 ;  and  in  order  to  do 
that  we  are  simply  asking  for  a  dollar  that  will  give  us  100  per  cent 
purchasing  power. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  As  it  is  now,  you  can  not  save  a  cent? 

Col.  Richardson.  On  the  contrary  the  majority  of  officers  are  fall- 
ing behind.  It  is  almost  an  impossibility  for  them  to  meet  their 
obligations  unless  they  have  outside  means. 

I  will  now  take  up  somewhat  in  detail  the  question  of  the  allow- 
ances. Some  of  the  allowances  are  not  at  all  adequate.  You  were 
asinng  about  buying  from  the  commissary.  The  officers  and  the 
enlisted  men  all  have  the  privilege  of  buying  from  the  commissary. 
That  includes  staple  foods.  We  can  not  buy  fresh  meats  or  fresh 
vegetables,  or  eggs,  and  supplies  of  that  nature.  We  must  go  out 
in  the  market  and  buy  the  same  as  anybody  else. 

In  order  to  show  exactly  how  much  saving  this  privilege  is  to 
the  officers,  I  obtained  from  the  commissary  sales  slips  of  officers 
of  all  grades.  These  I  averaged,  and  I  find  that  the  average  com- 
missary bill  of  an  officer  in  Washington  is  about  $42  a  month.  Then 
from  the  articles  that  were  purchased  I  made  a  unit  list,  with  a  unit 
price.  Prices  for  the  same  articles  were  then  obtained  from  a  first- 
class  grocer  and  the  two  unit  prices  compared.  The  saving  on  the 
unit  prices  was  $5.50  by  purchasing  from  the  commissary. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  would  be  about  $37  that  they  would 
charge  for  the  same  list? 

Col.  Richardson.  Yes,  sir;  about  $6  a  month.  So  the  savings  on 
account  of  the  commissary  are  not  as  large  as  a  great  many  believe ; 
and,  furthermore,  officers  are  not  always  placed  where  they  can 
supply  their  families  from  the  commissary.    In  my  own  case,  for 
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two  years  I  have 'been  unable  to  supply  my  family  from  the  com- 
missary, but,  of  course,  I  realize  that  for  the  last  two  years  there 
have  IxBen  rather  extraordinary  conditions. 

Senator  Stotheeland.  According  to  your  answer  to  the  Senator's 
question,  that  was  reduced  $5. 

Col.  KiCHARDsoN.  No,  sir;  the  Senator  meant,  if  I  interpreted 
him  correctly,  that  we  save  five  dollars  and  some  odd  cents  on  the 
unit  priccw  For  example,  if  I  were  to  buy  $100  worth  of  provisions 
in  the  commissary  I  would  save  to  as  many  times  $5.56  as  the  unit 
price  was  contained  times  into  $100.  With  a  unit  price  of,  say,  $16 
covering  a  selected  group  of  articles,  the  saving  in  the  commissary 
would  be  about  $30.    Is  that  not  what  jon  meant.  Senator? 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  hardly  thmk  you  understood  me.  I  un- 
derstood you  to  say  each  man — taking  all  grades — each  officer  spent 
at  the  commissary  about  $42  a  month. 

Col.  Richardson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  How  much  do  you  say  he  would  have  paid 
at  first-rate  groceries  now  ? 

Col.  Richardson.  He  would  pay  about  $56. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  said  $37. 

Col.  RiCHARESON.  He  would  pay  about  $56.  As  for  the  other  al- 
lowances which  we  have,  I  might  mention  that  of  medical  attention. 
But  the  saving  is  not  a  great  deal.  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  figure,  we 
asked  for  data  from  the  attending  surgeon  in  Washington  covering 
a  period  of  three  months — ^July,  August,  and  September.  We  ascer- 
tained the  number  of  visits  made  by  the  attending  surgeons  on  duty, 
together  with  the  number  of  office  patients  treated.  For  the  latter 
$2  was  allowed  in  estimating,  and  for  visits  $3.  Upon  this  basis  the 
total  that  these  doctors  would  receive  if  in  civil  life  would  be  $25,000 
for  1,862  visits  and  10,017  office  patients.  If  we  add  to  this  figure  the 
cost  of  medicines  and  supplies,  it  would  bring  it  up  to  $26,445  for 
the  three  months,  or  an  average  of  $8,815  per  month.  If  to  that  be 
add  the'  dental  treatments,  allowing  $5  a  treatment,  then  the  total 
value  of  supplies  and  treatments  monthly  is  $16,275. 

Next  we  took  the  population  from  which  these  officers  draw  their 
patients — the  active  officei-s,  the  enlisted  men,  the  dependents  of  offi- 
cers, the- dependents  of  enlisted  men,  retired  officers  and  their  de- 
pendents— and,  figuring  the  average,  we  found  that  the  cost  for  each 
person  is  about  $1.08  per  month,  or  $12.96  per  year.  If  we  charge 
the  entire  cost  to  the  active  officers,  which  really  is  not  fair,  because 
the  retired  officers  have  the  privilege  as  well  as  the  active  officers, 
and  omit  the  enlisted  men  and  their  dependents,  we  find  that  for 
every  active  officer  it  is  a  saving  of  $63,96  a  year,  which  is  about  the 
interest  on  a  $1,000  bond. 

As  regards  commutation  of  quarters  it  has  been  brought  out  in 
the  testimony  that  the  present  rate  of  commutation  of  quarters, 
$12  a  month,  is  inadequate  in  any  city  in  which  we  may  be-  I 
might  state  that  approximately  70  per  cent  of  the  officers  of  the 
Army  are  at  the  present  time"  drawing  commutation  of  quarters. 
In  former  days  the  officers,  with  a  few  exceptions,  lived  at  posts, 
but  we  have  admitted  the  principle  of  the  regrouping  of  our  Army 
into  divisions,  and  there  are  no  suitable  quarters  at  these  division 
cAmps  for  the  officers.  Consequently  they  are  obliged  to  remain  at 
the  camps,  and  although  actually  on  duty  with  troops,  they  must 
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maintain  their  families  in  near-b;7  cities.  In  tiine .  of  war  this 
was  "  duty  in  the  field,**  dnd  there  is  no  assurance  tnat  such  inter- 
pretation will  not  be  placed  on  this  character  of  duty,  after  the 
emergency  has  ended.  Under  the  regulation,  officers  on  "duty  in 
the  field''  do  not  draw  commutation  of  quarters.  Congress  pro- 
•%  vided  for  this  condition  of  affairs  by  what  is  called  the  depend- 
ents' act,  and  it  is  my  belief  it  was  the  spirit  of  Congress  when 
it  passed  that  act  that  officers  should  be  given  not  only  the  com- 
mutation of  quarters  according  to  their  grade,  providing  they  were 
maintaining  dependents,  but  also  their  full  allowance  of  fuel  and 
light,  but  in  some  cases  the  comptroller  decided  differently. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  do  not  think  he  is  right,  either. 

Col.  Richardson.  If  an  officer  is  maintaining  his  dependents  and 
is  stationed  in. a  city  like  Washington,  where  he  himself  occupies 
■'^  room  but  is  unable  to  bring  his  family  here,  he  can  only  draw 
"^eat  and  light  for  one  room.  Part  of  the  time  I  was  in  France  I 
was  able  to  draw  heat  and  light  for  only  one  room,  although  I  drew 
commutation  of  quarters  for  my  full  allowance  of  rooms.  The 
main  difficulty  is  the  restriction  upon  fuel,  light,  and  heat,  and  it 
seems  to  me  the  entire  question  of  commutation  of  quarters  could 
be  cleared  up  provided  the  dependents'  act  read  a  little  differently. 
Officers  either  live  in  Government  quarters  or  they  do  not.  There- 
fore if  the  act  read,  "  when  an  officer  is  not  actually  furnished  quar- 
ters by  the  Government  he  will  draw  conunutation  of  quarters  and 
heat  and  light  for  his  full  allowance  of  rooms,  irrespective  of  the 
duty  on  which  he  is  employed  " 

^nator  New.  That  is  what  was  intended. 

Col.  Richardson.  That  was  intended;  I  know  that  was  the  spirit; 
but  in  practice  when  officers  are  on  duty  in  the  field  they  do  not 
draw  commutation  of  quarters.  If  the  dependents'  act,  which  has 
passed  the  Senate,  I  believe,  does  not  pass  the  House  and  is  not 
revised  slightly,  it  will  mean  that  the  officers  on  duty  in  the 
camps  with  the  division  will  oe  unable  to  draw  commutation  of 
quarters  if  such  duty  be  construed  as  "  duty  in  the  field."  Never- 
theless they  must  maintain  their  families  in  near-by  cities. 

The  Chairman.  Even  that  is  inadequate? 

Col.  Richardson.  Yes,  sir.  You  can  not  get  suitable  quartere  for 
$12  per  month. 

I  might  read,  in  support  of  that  statement,  the  incident  of  an 
officer  from  Chicago.  This  officer  states,  and  he  voices  the  experience 
of  a  good  many  of  us : 

1.  Attention  Is  invited  to  the  fact  that  a  certuln  amount  of  personal  pride 

and  diffidence  prevents  tlie  average  Regular  officer  from  submitting  for  the 

pfru.s«il  of  his  superior  officers  and  their  office  force,  many  of  the  homely  and 

Decessary  economies  and  makeshifts  to  whicli  he  lias  been  driven  during  the 

ant  vear  and  to  make  both  ends  meet,  pay  the  necessary  expenses  of  himself 

ind  family,  and  still  be  able  in  the  matter  of  dress,  and  in  his  social  status 

imong  Ills  associates,  both  in  the  civil  and  military,  carry  himself  as  an  officer 

ind  a  gentleman,  attempting  to  give  a  "  quid  pro  quo,"  so  that  when  social 

«>urte«ie5!  aro  extended  to  him  ho  can  repay  in  a  suitable  manner. 

2l  Some  of  the  personal  experiences  of  the  undersigned  may  be  stated  as 

3.  On  the  pay  of  a  first  lieutenant,  10  years  ago,  it  was  possible  to  employ 

maid  part  or  all  of  the  time  to  assist  In  the  housework.    Under  the  present 

ay  of  a  lieutenant  colonel  this  can  not  be  afforded,  as  due  to  the  wage  de- 

laoded  and  the  inctease  in  the  cost  of  llTing,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  a  house- 

lid  or  a  servant  at  alL 
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4.  The  privit^^e  bf  entertalidiig,  whicb  helps  ao  much  in  keeping  up  the 
morale  of  the  officer  corps,  has  had  to  be  met  by  practically  abandoning  all  pre- 
tense along  that  line  by  refusing  invitations,  which  must,  as  one  of  the  con- 
ventions of  society,  be  returned,  If  a  person  is  to  maintain  his  'self-respect  It 
Is  realized  that  this  curtailing  of  social  intercourse  involves  a  loss  of  dignity; 
a  loss  of  many  desirable  acquaintances,  and  must  inevitably  react  unfavorably 
socially  and  professionally  upoa  the  officer,  but  the  necessity  of  meeting  one's 
obligations,  providing  food,  shelter  and  clothing  for  one's  family  leaves  no 
other  choice.  Actual  living  expenses  necessary,  curtailed  to  the  minimum  dur- 
ing the  past  six  months  incident  to  a  change  of  station,  has  compelled  an 
expenditure  of  approximately  $200  more  than  pay  received. 

5.  On  the  arrival  of  the  undersigned  in  Chicago,  there  was  finally  secured 
an  apartment  in  an  apartment  house  consisting  of  a  living  room,  also  to  be 
used  as  a  bedroom;  a  kitchenette,  with  a  small  alcove  containing  a  dining- 
room  table,  and  a  bathroom,  which  was  also  to  be  used  as  a  dressing  room. 
These  quarters,  less  than  were  formerly  allowed  a  noncommissioned  officer  of 
the  higher  grades  at  posts,  rented  for  the  sum  of  $75  per  month,  gas  and 
electricity  not  included.  Not  a  ray  of  sunshine  penetrated  this  apartment  all 
day. 

6.  During  the  search  for  apartments  it  was  ascertained  that  there  were 
apartments  obtainable  and  easily  rented  at  from  $175  to  $300  monthly — mani- 
festly beyond  the  room  allowance  of  even  a  general  officer.  In. view  of  this 
it  would  seem  pertinent  that  allowances  for  quarters  be  increased  also,  along 
with  pay. 

7.  Attention  is  also  invited  to  the  fact  that  practically  every  change  of  sta- 
tion for  an  officer  with  a  family  costs,  in  addition  to  what  he  receives  from  the 
Government  in  the  way  of  mileage,  from  $100  to  $200.  This  expense  consists 
of  breaking  up  housekeeping,  sending  the  family  to  a  hotel,  and  paying  from 
$3  to  $5  daily  for  rooms  for  several  weeks,  and  an  exorbitant  price  for  meals, 
until  a  suitable  place  can  again  be  found  to  set  up  housekeeping.  This,  in 
addition  to  the  railroad  fare  for  the  family  of  31  cents  per  mile  per  person, 
will  easily  run  up  to  the  additional  expense  as  stated  before. 

8.  The  fact  exists  now  that  a  man  in  the  Regular  Army,  even  if  he  has 
only  mediocre  ability,  faces  a  losing  game  under  the  present  circumstances, 
and  this  can  not  but  act  unfavorably  upon  the  "  esprit  de  corps  "  and  morale 
of  the  Army.  The  younger  men  with  brains  will  not  be  appealed  to  by  an 
Army  career,  because  of  the  lack  of  provision  which  is  now  made  for  officers 
in  the  Army  in  the  way  of  pay  and  allowance,  and  the  younger  commissioned 
corps  will  be  filled  with  men  of  third  and  fourth-rate  ability.  The  lieutenants 
and  captains  of  to-day  are  the  colonels  aJid  generals  of  to-morrow,  and  if  in- 
ferior human  material  only,  as  a  rule,  is  attracted  to  the  subordinate  commis- 
sions to-day,  it  means  that  the  country  will  pay  in  the  coming  years  for  inferior 
leadership  in  times  of  stress  and  emergency. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Before  we  got  into  the  war  an  officer  sta- 
tioned here,  or  in  any  city,  was  allowed,  according  to  his  rank,  a 
certain  number  of  rooms.  If  he  did  not  occupy  those  rooms  he  was 
allowed -so  much  for  eachi^HMn? 

Col.  Richardson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  As  I  recall  it  that  would  only  apply  to  the 
men  detailed  for  duty  in  garrisons  and  cities? 

Col.  BiCHARDSoN.  JDctailed  in  the  cities  where  there  were  no  public 
quarters. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  When  he  is  in  the  field  there  is  no  pro- 
vision for  it  made? 

Col.  Kichardson.  No  provision  at  all. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  We  undertook  to  amend  the  law  here  so  as 
to  provide  for  a  man  who  is  in  the  field. 

Col.  Richardson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  To  allow  him  the  same  privileges  and 
rates  as  to  commutation  of  quarters  that  were  given  to  a  man  de- 
tailed for  duty  in  a  city,  or  where  there  wei*e  public  quarters.  But^ 
now,  I  understand,  a  captain  over  there,  for  iiifitahce  in  the  field  and 
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with  troops,  is  by  the  decision,  of  the  comptroller  or  auditor,  or 
somebody,  denied  that  right  under  the  statute? 

Col.  Richardson.  No,  sir;  he  was  allowed  to  draw — an  officer,  for 
example,  with  a  division,  or  who  is  actually  engaged  on  duty  in  the 
^  field — ^is  allowed,  under  the  dependents  act,  his  commutation  for 
w  the  number  of  rooms,  according  to  his  grade,  together  with  his  fuel, 
heat,  and  light;  but  where  officers  were  stationed  in  Paris,  Tours,  or 
Chaumont,  the  comptroller  decided  that  those  cities  did  not  come 
under  the  dependents  act. 

Senator  Chambekiain.  Why? 

Col.  Richardson.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  New.  And  those  officers  did  not  get  their  commutation? 

Col.  Richardson.  Yes,  sir:  they  got  it  for  their  rooms,  but  could 
not  draw  it  for  fuel,  heat,  and  light. 

Senator  New.  What  is  the  distinction? 

CoL  SiqHABDgON.  Because  he  claimed  that  the  officers  stationed 
in  those  three  cities  came  under  a  previous  act  of  1907. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  they  were  not  in  the  field? 

Col.  Richardson.  Yes,  sir.  Now  that  same  thing  will  happen 
again  unless  the  dependents  act  is  extended.  It  may  be  claimed  that 
the  cheers  on  duty  with  divisions  in  division  camps  are  on  "  duty  in 
the  field,"  hence  they  do  not  draw  commutation  of  quarters.  They 
are  not  in  the  field.  So  the  point  is,  with  the  regrouping  of  our 
Army  into  these  camps,  the  Government  either  must  furnish  officers 
on  duty  thereat  suitable  quarters  in  kind  or  give  them  conmiutation, 
else  they  can  not  support  their  families.  The  minute  you  put  an 
officer  in  camp  he  has  to  maintain  two  households.  He  has  to  main- 
tain himself  m  camp,  where  he  has  certain  obligations  that  he  must 
meet,  and  at  the  same  time  he  has  to  support  his  family  in  a  near-by 
fitj^  or  wherever  they  may  be. 

fne  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  has  decreased  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  our  pay  has  in  reality  shrunk.  In  1908  a  second  lieutenant 
received  flat  pay,  $1,700.  If  to-day  he  had  the  same  purchasing 
power  he  ought  to  be  getting  3,541  of  those  little  tickets  we  call 
dollars.  That  would  be  an  increase  of  $1,241.  The  amount  of  in- 
crease which  is  proposed  under  the  Stiness  bill,  however,  that  we 
ask  for  a  second  lieutenant  is  only  $510,  or  less  than  one-third  of 
what  would  be  necessary  to  restablish  his  purchasing  power.  That 
would  raise  the  present  pay  of  a  second  lieutenant  to  $2^0,  or 
conversely  his  1908  pay,  if  the  dollar  then  had  only  its  present 
purchasing  value,  would  in  1908  have  amounted  to  only  $816. 

The  Chairman.  What  makes  you  hesitate  to  ask  for  a  larger 
mcrease  in  view  of  that  statement? 

CbL  KiCHARDsoN.  Well,  because  the  Army  recognizes  the  fact 
*\at  we  have  certain  advantages  over  a  man  in  civil  life.  We 
I  ive  the  retired  pay.  In  cases  of  panic  or  hard  times  we  have  no 
I  .ental  distress  as  to  our  position  at  all,  and  it  is  only  just  that  the 
^  Army  should  be  willing  to  bear  some  of  the  burden  and  not  ask 
W  )  ^e  Government  to  bear  all  the  burden. 

f         Senator  CnAafBERLAiK.  The  base  pav  of  a  second  lieutenant  was 
I      J   ,700  in  1908? 

Col.  Richardson.  Yes,  sir. 

S^aatOr  Cuamsbeelaiv^  His  atiovranceB,  ^commutation^  -and  other 
i   lowances  would  amount  to  how  much  in  1908  ? 
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Col.  Richardson.  That  is  the  same  as  to-day,  sir.  Do  you  want 
it  plus  commutation? 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  want  what  he  would  get  all  together. 

Col.  KiCHARDSON.  In  the  same  line  of  reasoning,  a  first  lieutenant 
would  have  only  drawn  $960;  his  pay  has  actually  shrunk  to  $960; 
a  captain's  pay  has  shrunk  to  $1,102;  a  major's  to  $1,440;  a  lieuten-  I 
ant  colonel  to  $1,680;  a  colonel  to  $1,920:  a  brigadier  general  to 
2,880;  and  a  major  general  to  $3,840.  Or  course,  that  is  the  base 
ay,  exclusive  of  their  allowances,  commutation  of  quarters,  heat, 
ight,  and  fuel. 

Senator  New.  I  do  not  understand  just  what  you  mean  by  that, 
that  they  have  shrunk,  you  say? 

Col.  Richardson.  I  say  shrunk  in  the  sense  that  he  only  has  that 
purchasing  power  to-day. 

Senator  New.  By  reason  of  t{ie  increased  cost  of  living? 

Col.  EiCHARDSON.  Ycs,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  wish  it  might  be  po55sible  for  you  to  put 
in  the  record  from  second  lieutenant  up  to  the  higher  grades  the 
amounts  that  they  get  now  in  base  pay  and  additional  pay  for 
commutation,  etc. 

Col.  Richardson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  think  I  asked  it  a  while  ago,  but  I 
should  like  to  have  it  for  my  own  information. 

Col.  Richardson.  A  second  lieutenant  gets  $1,700  base  pay.  His 
allowances  of  quarters  is  $288,  if  he  is  drawing  it.  One  hundred 
and  eighty  dollars 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  next  item? 

Col.  Richardson.  As  I  understood  the  Senator,  he  wanted  the 
total  ? 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  want  to  know  what  he  gets  in  actual 
money.  Seventeen  hundred  dollars  base  pay,  then  commutation 
of  quarters,  heat,  and  light,  and  whatever  else  he  does  get. 

Col.  Richardson.  Two  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  dol- 
lars. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Altogether? 

Col.  Richardson.  Altogether. 

Tlio  Chairman.  If  he  is  drawing  commutation? 

Col.  Richardson.  If  he  is  drawiii^^  commutation  of  quarters.  And 
I  might  add  there  are  no  second  lieutenants  to-day  with  over  five 
years'  sorvic.\  but  if  he  has  over  five  years'  service  he  gets  longevity. 

The  high  cost  of  li\'ing  has  also  permeated  the  Military  Academy. 
We  have  lost  by  resignation  from  the  Military  Academy  169  cadets 
in  the  last  two  years,  as  against  113  who  resigned  in  the  previous  10 
years.  I  examined  a  niunber  of  resignations  from  the  Military 
Academy  recently  and,  out  of  eighteen  that  I  examined  that  came  in 
on  Octooer  4  eleven  of  them  gave  financial  reasons,  that  they  saw 
no  future  in  the  Army,  no  career,  and  that  the  question  of  living 
induced  them  to  submit  their  resignations  and  try  to  get  out  and 
compete  in  commercial  life.  ^ 

I  might  also  say  that  in  the  Quartermaster's  Department  we  ha^l 
a  number  of  captains  employed  upon  certain  classes  of  duties,  cap- 
tains drawing  $2,400  a  year.  It  was  necessary  to  discharge  them  on 
demobilization,  and  replace  them  by  civilians.  In  order  to  secure 
competent  help  to  replace  these  officers  the  Quartennaster  found  him- 
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self  in  a  position  where  he  had  to  pay  salaries  ranging  from  $3,000  up 
to  $12,000.  Three  thousand  dollars  is  the  lowest,  which  is  $600  more 
than  captains  were  getting. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Those  were,  however,  for  short  periods? 

Col.  KiCHARDSON.  I  Can  not  answer  that  definitely,  sir,  for  how 
long,  but  they  are  still  employed  on  that  duty  now.  It  seems  to  me 
that  an  increase  of  pay  is  due  the  officers,  if  you  wish  to  retain  a 
certain  type  of  officer  in  the  Army.  It  is  very  true  that  we  have 
26,000  or  27,000  applications  for  commissions  in  the  service.  An 
analysis  of  them  will  show  where  they  come  from.  Some  of  them 
ire  very  fine  men  that  we  would  like  to  retain.  There  is  a  large 
dass  that  have  put  in  their  applications  to  tide  them  over  who  have 
IK)  thought  or  interest  in  the  Government  at  all ;  it  is  all  self  interest. 
Tliere  is  another  large  class  who  were  noncommissioned  officers  in 
the  war  and  they  naturally  would  like  to  retain  commissions;  they 
do  not  wish  to  be  demoted  to  the  grade  of  sergeant  again. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say,  in  reference  to  the 
employment  of  civilians,  that  only  one  man  in  the  service  gets 
$12,000,  and  that  is  the  Director  of  Sales. 

Col.  Richardson.  Yes;  there  is  only  one. 

Senator  Chamberl-4in.  Now,  with  reference  to  the  $3,000  men, 
Tou  will  remember  that  in  the  camps  and  cantonments,  after  the 
armistice  was  signed,  the  enlisted  personnel  were  being  utilized  at 
$S3  a  month  to  oo  work  that  the  civilians  got  all  the  way  from  $125 
to  $250  a  month  for,  and  the  enlisted  men  and  noncommissioned 
officers  protested  against  being  held  in.the  service  to  do  work  wlii(  h 
eivilians  would  do  at  a  higher  rate,  and  therefore  they  took  in  civil- 
ians to  do  the  work  and  allowed  the  enlisted  men  to  be  demobilized. 
Is  that  not  a  fact? 

Col.  Richardson.  I  think  that  is  true ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  It  was  rather  in  the  nature  of  a  protest  of 
the  enlisted  personnel  against  being  held  in  the  Armv  to  do  civilian 
work? 

Col.  Richardson.  Yes.  But  I  am  referring  to  this  particular  in- 
^ance  of  replacements  of  officers  in  the  Quartermaster's  Depart- 
ment. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  only  refer  to  that? 

Col.  Richardson.  Yes,  sir.  But  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  the  number  of  appjlications  of  men  for  commissions  is  any 
criterion,  because  you  will  always  have,  in  every  position  that  is 
open,  10  applications  for  one  man  that  goes  out.  It  seems  to  me  you 
have  got  to  remember  that  the  t}  pe  of  officer  that  you  need  is  a  man 
who  has  a  broad  fundamental  education,  and  one  capable  of  intel- 
lectual expansion,  because  those  men  who  arc*  lieutenants  to-day  are 
going  to  be  the  lieutenant  colonels  and  colonels  and  generals  to- 
morrow, and  you  have  got  to  look  forward  a  little  bit  and  have  men 
I  that  can  develop  intellectually.  If,  however,  we  place  no  premium 
L  on  intellectual  attainments,  all  right ;  you  can  get  all  the  lieutenants 
Hyou  want  at  present,  but  I  do  not  believe  you  can  get  the  type  of 
^officer  that  is  most  desirable  in  the  Army  unless  some  help  is  ex- 
tended to  them. 

The  Army  does  not  ask  for  a  permanent  increase.  They  are  per- 
fectly willing  this  should  be  as  an  emergency  to  tide  them  over  this 
revolution  in  our  economic  life. 
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The  Chairman.  That  leads  me  to  ask  you  a  question,  perhaps 
to  start  a  discusion  on  another  phase  of  this.  I  was  speaking  to 
Gen.  Munson  yesterday  about  it  in  a  conversation.  You  say  that 
it  is  to  tide  over  this  emergency,  and  we  do  not  know  how  long  the 
emergency  will  last ;  no  one  can  tell  exactly.  A  gi*eat  many  people  | 
seem  to  believe,  students  of  finance  and  economics,  that  after  a  rea-  ' 
sonable  number  of  je&rs  the  cost  of  living  will  go  down  somewhat. 
You  further  state,  if  this  is  to  tide  over  the  emergency  you  would 
be  willing  to  have  the  pay  reduced  later  on  by  an  act  of  Congress. 
As  I  attempted  to  say  to  Col.  Munson  yesterday,  that  will  probably 
never  be  done.  It  is  not  in  the  cards  to  reduce  the  pay  of  soldiers 
by  an  act  of  Congress,  in  my  judgment.  Things  do  not  work  that 
way.  In  view  of  that  situation  is  it  not  possible  for  us  to  set  up 
some  scheme  which  shall,  in  part,  at  least,  automatically  meet  the 
fluctuations  in  the  cost  of  living? 

Col.  Richardson.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  several  ways  you  can  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  I. am  thoroughly  convinced  you  have  got  to  have 
more  pay,  both  for  officers  and  enlisted  men,  but  I  was  wondering  if 
in  addition  to  an  increase  in  pay,  no  matter  what  that  increase  may 
be,  whether  30  and  50  per  cent  as  asked  in  this  bill,  or  20  and  30,  or 
15  and  80,  we  might  add  a  provision  under  which  the  officers,  we 
will  say,  should  receive  a  ration  from  the  Government^  which  he 
could  commute — ^fifty-five  cents;  if  he  was  married,  receive  another 
ration  for  his  wife;  if  he  had  children,  another  ration  for  each  child, 
all  commutable.  Now,  if  the  cost  of  living  went  down  and  the 
ration,  instead  of  costing  fifty-five  cents  to  the  Government  cost 
only  35  cents  to  the  Government,  that  is  all  he  would  get.  If  it  went 
up  to  55  or  60  cents,  he  would  get  the  55  or  60  cents.  For  the  mar- 
ried enlisted  men  the  same  way,  he,  of  course,  gets  his  own  ration 
from  the  Government  to-day,  but  he  gets  no  ration  for  his  wife  and 
none  for  his  children,  and  could  we  not  apply  that  same  principle^ 
or  something  like  it,  to  them  ? 

Col.  Richardson.  Indeed  you  could. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  work  out  quite  a  considerable  in- 
crease ? 

Col.  Richardson.  I  have  made  an  estimate  of  that.  If  I  may  be 
permitted  to  make  an  observation,  I  personally  do  not  think  it  is 
wise  to  discriminate  between  married  and  unmarried  officers.  An 
officer  is  an  officer,  and  a  great  many  unmarried  officers  have  depend- 
ents. I  wished  to  preface  my  statement  with  that,  because  I  based 
the  estimate  on  that  assumption,  so  I  allot  to  each  grade  a  certain 
number  of  rations — a  second  lieutenant  is  allowed  two  rooms,  two 
rations;  a  first  lieutenant  three;  a  captain  four;  a  major  five;  a 
lieutenant  colonel  six,  and  so  on. 

The  Chairman.  A  second  lieutenant,  two  rations? 

Col.  Richardson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  $1.10  increase  a  day  right  there  at 
the  present  price,  at  55  cents  a  ration.  i 

Col  Richardson.  I  figured  at  55  cents  a  ration  that  he  would 
get  $401.50  a  year  on  his  salary. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  present  cost  of  rations? 

Col.  Richardson.  Yes. 

Senator  New.  A  little  over  $400  a  year? 

Col.  Richardson.  At  55  cents. 
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Senator  New.  A  second  lieutenant,  at  55. 

Col.  Richardson.  Of  course,  he  gets  no  longevity  on  that.    That 
is  flat. 
The  Chairman.  He  gets  no  longevity? 
^  Col.  Richardson.  No,  he  gets  10  per  cent  increase  when  he  has 
Ijeen  in  five  years.    That  is  simply  a  flat  increase  to  his  pay. 
The  Chairman.  Grade  by  grade? 
Col.  Richardson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  affect  the  longevity,  you  would  let 
the  longevity  stand  ? 
Col.  Richardson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  it  work  with  one  of  these  sergeants? 
Col.  Richardson.  It  depends  on  what  you  would  give  them.     I 
think  a  married  enlisted  man  ought  to  have  two  rations. 
The  Chairman.  And  the  grade  of  private  ? 

Col.  Richardson.  No;  I  do  not  think  so.  I  will  tell  you  my  rea- 
sons. I  do  not  believe  the  Government  contemplates  privates  marry- 
ing. It  depends  on  the  term  of  enlistment.  If  we.  have  a  short  term 
of  enlistment,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  up  to  the  Government  to 
provide  for  the  married  private;  but  I  do  think  noncommissioned 
officers  should  be  well  cared  for,  because  we  depend  on  the  noncom- 
missioned officers;  you  want  those  men  to  stay;  you  want  efficient 
officers  and  noncommissioned  officers,  and  if  you  have  them  you  can 
train  all  the  privates  in  the  world  in  a  short  period  of  time. 

Senator  Sutherland.  The  chairman's  suggestion,  I  assume,  was 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  matrimony  and  raising  a  large  family. 
It  is  a  good  public  policy. 

Col.  Richardson.  But  I  do  think  our  noncommissioned  officers 
sboold  be  well  taken  care  of. 

The  Chairman.  I  had  that  in  mind  when  I  used  the  term  "  married 
enlisted  men";  I  had  in  mind  the  noncommissioned  officers'  row  in 
the  old  posts,  where  the  sergeants — most  of  them — ^had  their  families. 
Col.  Richardson.  Their  rate  of  commutation  of  quarters  is  very 
small.     They  get  $15,  and  you  can  not  get  any  place  for  $15  in  any 
city  to-day,  and  we  want  them  to  live  decently ;  we  do  not  want  to  be 
ashamed  of  them. 
The  Chairman.  $15  for  what? 
Col.  BiCHARDSON.  Per  room. 
The  Chairman.  How  many  rooms  do  they  get  ? 
Col.  Richardson.  One  room. 
The  Chairman.  Regardless  of  the  grade? 

Col.  BiCHARDSON.  Kegardless  of  the  grade.    The  highest  noncom- 
missioned officer  receives  one  room. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  suggestion,  or  has  Col.  Munson  any 
suggestion,  as  to  how  we  might  apply  such  a  scheme  to  the  enlisted 
men? 
i       Col-   BiCHARDSON.  Yes ;  I  think  on  the  same  basis,  the  basis  of 
Ljations  and  increase  of  commutation  of  their  quarters. 
|P   Senator  Chamberlain.  But  that  would  not  automatically  reduce 
itself  at  the  end  of  the  emergency? 
The  Chairman.  As  fast  as  the  cost  of  the  ration  reduces  itself  ? 
Senator  New.  That  is  the  only  way  I  see  you  can  reduce  the  thing 
equitably. 
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Col.  Richardson.  I  have  another  scheme  that  you  might  consider: 
Have  the  Oovernment  buy  its  commissary  supplies  as  at  present, 
either  in  the  open  market  or  bv  contract,  but  sell  them  only  to  the 
officers  and  enlisted  men,  for  their  families,  at  the  1908  rate,  when 
you  fixed  our  pay.  J 

Senator  CnAMBERLAiN.  Why  should  not  they  do  that?  ^ 

Col.  Richardson.  Then  if  the  cost  of  living  comes  down,  the  Gov- 
ernment gets  them  cheaper,  and  the  prices  will  be  approaching  those 
at  which  they  are  selling  them  to  the  officers. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  would  not  apply  in  a  practical  sense  to 
the  officers  whose  families  could  not  under  the  circumstances  have 
access  to  the  con>»nissaiT  sale  store. 

Col.  Richardson.  It  is  not  as  desirable  as  giving  them  the  ration, 
because  tliere  vou  ffive  them  some  definite  amount  in  monev  everv 
month. 

The  Chairman.  That  could  be  revised  once  in  three  or  six  months 
by  the  Quartermaster  General  ? 

"Col.  Richardson.  Yes;  it  could  be  revised  everv  month  or  every 
quarter;  say  the  value  of  the  ration  for  the  next  three  months  is  so 
much. 

The  (^HAiRMAN.  I  interrupted  you.  Go  ahead  with  that  enlisted- 
man  business  again. 

Col.  Richardson.  I  was  going  to  say  on  the  same  basis  on  which  I 
figured  the  officer,  you  could  give  the  enlisted  man  two  rations. 

The  Chairman.  Regardless  of  his  grade? 

Col.  Richardson.  Yes,  sir;  I  mean  give  to  each  enlisted  man  who 
is  allowed  under  the  regulations  commutation  of  quarters,  who  is 
considered  eligible  to  be  married,  that  is  really  the  implication  in 
the  regulations. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  leave  the  privates  out? 

Col.  Richardson.  That  would  leave  them  out. 

Senator  Sutherland.  What  percentage  of  them  is  married? 

Col.  Richardson.  That  is  a  hard  question  to  answer.  I  do  not 
know.  I  do  not  believe  anyone  knows.  Most  of  the  enlisted  men  in 
the  higher  grades  are  married. 

Senator  Sutherland.  The  noncommissioned  officers? 

Col.  Richardson.  Yes,  sir;  the  noncommissioned  staff. 

Senator  Sutherland.  The  others  will  get  married  now  and  then, 
I  suppose. 

Col.  Richardson.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course  the  ration  scheme  is  an 
expedient  which  will  help  out  the  officers  a  great  deal  more  than 
the  enlisted  men.  I  mean  it  does  not  help  the  corporals  or  the 
privates  at  all. 

The  (Chairman.  I  did  not  mean  to  suggest  it  as  the  last  word. 

Col.  Richardson.  No,  sir;  I  know. 

The  C'liAiRMAN.  I  meant  to  suggest  it  as  an  adjunct,  as  it  weres 
as  an  auxiliary,  toward  meeting  this  complaint  in  regard  to  the 
cost  of  living,  Which  applies  to  the  Army  officer  as  it  does  to  mcy 
and  as  well  to  the  enlisted  man.  ^ 

Col.  Richardson.  I  think  the  sclieme  would  help  out  very  much* 
provided  in  addition  you  would  increase  the  commutation  of 
quarters. 

The  Chairman.  For  both  officers  and  enlisted  men? 
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Col.  Richardson.  Yes,  sir.  You  can  not  get  a  room  for  $12  a 
montli  anywhere.  You  take  a  captain  who  is  supposed  to  have 
four  rooms.  He  is  allowed  $8 ;  he  can  hardly  get  one  room  in  this 
city  or  any  city  for  that  amount. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  can  hardly  get  them  at  any  price  in 

ashington. 

Col-  fiiCHARDSON.  The  result  is  the  officers  are  separated  from 
their  families.  I  know  that  in  most  of  the  desirable  rooming  houses 
for  officers  in  the  city  one  has  to  pay  at  least  $40  for  a  room  and 
bttL 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  have  seen  officers  and  men  going  around 
here  for  three  months  trying  to  find  a  room. 

Col.  Richardson.  I  might  say  from  my  personal  experience  that 
1  was  here  two  months  before  I  succeeded  in  getting  anything  for 
my  family.  I  have  only  seen  them  one  month  in  the  last  two  years. 
An  officer  stated  before  the  House  Committee  the  other  day  that  out 
of  his  15  years'  service,  due  to  the  exigencies  of  the  service,  he  had 
seen  his  wife  but  eight  years.  Furthermore,  an  officer  is  put  to 
peat  expense  by  traveling  and  moving  around  the  country.  There 
IS  absolutely  no  provision  made  for  his  family,  and  in  many  in- 
stances he  can  not  aflford  to  take  them.     [See  appendix  2.] 

Senator  CHAMBERiiAiN.  An  officer  here,  living  with  his  family,  is 
detailed  to  duty  to  San  Francisco,  for  instance. 

Col.  Richardson.  He  get  $216.15  mileage. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  he  gets,  so  his  family  has  to  pay  for 
ttie  transportation  of  their  household  goods  or  sell  them  here  at 
a  loss? 

Col.  Richardson.  Not  their  household  goods.  The  Government 
inthorizes  a  baggage  allowance  to  be  sent  by  freight,  so  many  pounds 
per  grade.     A  colonel  is  allowed,  I  believe,  7,000  pounds  by  freight. 

Col.  MuNSON.  It  is  possible  I  can  give  that  information.  We 
made  a  budget  of  a  captain  with  a  wife  and  a  child  of  five  and  a 
child  of  fifteen,  ordered  to  the  Philippines  from  the  city  of  Wash- 
inofton,  and  using  all  sources  of  income  of  the  Government;  the 
officer  arrived  in  San  Francisco  $183.50  to  the  bad.  Tliat  assumed 
that  he  and  his  wife  and  two  children  occupied  two  separate  berths; 
that  they  had  only  one  day  in  San  Francisco  before  embarking  for 
the  Philippines  at  a  hotel,  and  that  they  lived  at  $1  a  meal  and  75 
outs  for  other  meals  en  route.  It  provided  nothing  for  transpor- 
tation, taxes,  quarters,  or  anything  of  the  sort. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  are  you  prepared  to  lay  before  tlie  coni- 
iiuttee  some  suggestion  as  we  were  discussing  a  moment  ago  I 

Col.  Richardson.  I  can  do  so;  yes,  sir.  1  have  made  an  estimate 
h<»re  showinff  that  if  vou  allow  the  officer  rations  as  indicated,  the 
HNt  to  the  Government  would  be  $7,87r),r)0r)  a  year,  wnd  if  yni  in- 
4  rwu^e  their  ronmiutaticm  of  quarters  to  $20  a  room  it  would  mean  an 
i  additional  cost  to  tho  (rovernment,  including  retired  officers,  of  $8,- 
^411.^34.  or  a  total  increased  cost  to  the  (Tovernment  of  $11.2SS,000. 
W    Tlie  Chairman.  Based  on  the  number  of  officers  in  the  national  de- 

[    iexise  act? 

Col.  RiciiARDjsoN.  Yes,  sir.  Based  on  the  number  of  officers  in  the 
nstional  defense  act.  This  total  cost  is  more  than  the  cost  of  an  in- 
crease of  30  per  cent. 
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The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  think  it  might  come  out  more  for  the  time 
being,  but  I  live  in  the  hope,  you  know,  that  some  day  the  price  of 
living  will  go  down  a  little. 

Col.  Richardson.  I  hope  so,  too,  althourfi  I  might  quote  Mr.  Irv- 
ing Fisher,  a  leading  economist  at>  Yale.  There  was  a  very  interest-  j 
ing  article  in  the  June  numl)er  of  the  Review  of  Reviews,  in  which  he  i 
gave  the  history  of  the  rise  in  prices  and  showed  we  had  a  rise  in 
tlic  thirteenth  century,  one  again  in  the  fifteenth  century,  again  in 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  again  after  the  Civil 
War,  again  in  1896,  again  in  1907,  and  again  to-day;  but  to-day  is 
the  highest  which  has  ever  been.  The  object  of  his  discussion  was 
to  show  that  the  tide  of  prices  has  constantly  risen  and  that  economic 
life  has  always  readjusted  itself  to  meet  this  tide;  that  although  the 
various  commodities  may  fluctuate  up  and  down  like  the  waves  of 
the  sea,  that  nevertheless  the  general  tide  risers  and  never  goes  back; 
there  is  a  readjustment  of  our  life  to  it,  and  in  order  to  meet  that  he 
suggests  a  very  interesting  plan. 

Senator  Sutherland.  lie  proposed  changing  the  amount  of  metal 
in  the  dollar? 

Col.  Richardson.  Yes;  and  withdrawing  specie.  For  instance, 
the  dollar  certificate  is  worth  48  cents  to-day.  That  figure  would  be 
announced.  I  might  say  in  conclusion  that  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair 
t()  officers  to  compare  their  wages  with  those  of  professional  men  in 
civil  life  or  with  the  wages  of  labor.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  fair 
comparison  at  all,  because  officers  are  supposed  to  be  men  of  intel- 
lectual attainments.  They  come  into  the  Army  knowing  the  amount 
they  are  going  to  get,  but  there  is  a  certain  love  of  the  service  and  a 
desire  to  serve,  and  also  the  assurance  that  we  will  be  taken  care  of 
in  our  old  age  by  retirement,  and  that  must  be  discounted  to  a  cer- 
tain per  cent,  but  the  character  of  the  officers  needed  is  the  same  to- 
day as  it  has  always  been,  and  if  you  will  permit  me,  I  sliould  like 
to  read  what  Washington  wrote  to  the  Congress  September  24,  1776, 
apropos  of  this  very  same  question : 

Col.  Mobris's  on  the  Heights  of  Haeruuc, 

24  September,  1776. 
To  the  Pbesident  of  Congress. 

Sib  :  From  the  hours  aUotted  to  sleep  I  wiU  borrow  a  few  moments  to  convc^y 
my  thoughts  on  sundry  important  matters  to  Congress.  I  shaU  offer  them  with 
the  "sincerity  which  ought  to  characterize  a  man  of  candor  and  with  the  freedom 
which  may  be  used  in  giving  useful  information  without  incurring  the  imputa- 
tion of  presumption. 

We  are  now,  as  It  were,  upon  the  eve  of  another  dissolution  of  our  Army. 
The  remembrance  of  the  difficulties  which  happened  upon  that  occasion  last 
year  and  the  consequences  which  might  have  followed  the  change  if  proper 
advantages  had  been  taken  by  the  enemy,  added  to  a  knowledge  of  the  present 
temper  and  situation  of  the  troops,  reflect  but  a  very  gloomy  prospect  in  the 
appearance  of  things  now  and  satisfy  me  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt  that 
unless  some  speedy  and  effectual  measures  are  adopted  by  Congress  our  cause 
will  be  lost.  It  is  in  vain  to  expect  that  any  more  than  a  trifling  part  of  this 
army  will  again  engage  in  the  service  on  the  encouragement  offered  by  Ck>ii- 
gress.  When  men  find  that  their  townsmen  and  companions  are  receiving:  twenty^ 
thirty,  and  more  dollars  for  a  few  months*  service,  which  is  truly  the  case.  1% 
can  not  be  expected,  without  using  compulsion;  and  to  force  them  into  the 
service  would  answer  no  valuable  purpose.  When  men  are  Irritated  and.  their 
passions  inflamed  they  fly  hastily  and  cheerfully  to  arms;  but,  after  the  first 
emotions  are  over,  to  expect  among  such  people  as  compose  the  bulk  of  the 
Army  that  they  are  influenced  by  any  other  principles  than  those  of  interest 
is  to  look  for  what  never  did  and.  I  fear,  will  never  happen ;  the  Congress  will 
deceive  themselves,  therefore,  if  they  expect  It. 
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A  soldier  reasoned  with  upon  the  goodness  of  the  cause  he  is  engaged  In 
and  the  Inestimable  rights  he  is  contending  for  hear  you  with  patience  an^ 
acknowledges  the  truth  of  your  observations,  but  adds  that  it  is  of  no  more 
importance  to  him  than  to  others.  The  officer  malces  you  the  same  reply,  with 
this  further  remark :  That  his  pay  will  not  support  him  and  he  can  not  ruin 

•  himself  and  family  to  serve  his  country  when  every  member  of  the  community 
is  equally  interested  and  benefited  by  his  labors.  The  few,  therefore,  who  act 
upon  principles  of  disinterestedness,  comparatively  spenliing,  are  no  more  than 
a  drop  in  the  ocean. 

It  becomes  evident  to  me,  then,  that  as  this  contest  is  not  liitely  to  be  the 
work  of  a  day,  as  the  war  must  be  carried  on  systematically,  and  to  do  it  you 
must  have  good  officers,  there  are  in  my  Judgment  no  other  possible  means  to 
obtain  them  but  by  establishing  your  Army  upon  a  permanent  footing  and  giving 
jour  officers  good  pay.  This  will  induce  gentlemen  and  men  of  character  to 
engage,  and  till  the  bulk  of  your  officers  is  composed  of  such  persons  lus  are 
actuated  by  principles  of  honor  and  a  spirit  of  enterprise  you  have  little  to 
expect  from  them.  They  ought  to  have  such  allowances  as  will  enable  them 
to  live  like  and  support  the  character  of  gentlemen,  and  not  be  <lriven  by  a 
acanty  pittance  to  the  low  and  dirty  arts  which  many  of  them  practice  to  filch 
from  the  public  more  than  the  difference  of  pay  would  amount  to  upon  an  ample 
allowance.  Besides,  something  is  due  to  the  man  who  puts  his  life  in  your 
Iiands;  baazrds  his  health,  and  forsakes  the  sweets  of  domestic  enjoyment. 
Why  a  captain  in  the  Continental  service  should  receive  no  more  than  5  shillings 
currency  per  day  for  performing  the  same  duties  that  an  officer  of  the  same 
rank  in  the  British  service  receives  10  shillings  for  I  never  could  conceive,  es- 
pecially when  the  latter  is  provided  with  every  necessary  he  requires  upon  the 
beat  terms  and  the  former  can  scarce  procure  them  at  any  rate.  There  is 
Dothine  that  gives  a  man  consequence  and  renders  him  fit  for  command  like  a 
&aig)ort  that  renders  him  independent  of  everybody  but  the  State  he  «eves. 

With  respect  to  the  men,  nothing  but  a  good  bounty  can  obtain  them  upon 
a  permanent  establishment,  and  for  no  shorter  time  than  the  continuance  of 
the  war  ought  they  to  be  engaged,  as  facts  Incontestably  prove  that  the  dlffl- 
calty  and  cost  of  enlistments  Increase  with  time.  When  the  Army  was  first 
raided  at  Cambridge  I  am  persuaded  the  men  might  have  been  got  without  :i 
bounty  for  the  war.  After  this  they  began  to  see  tliat  the  contest  was  not 
likely  to  end  so  speedily  as  was  imagined  and  to  feel  their  conse<iuence  by  re- 
marking that  to  get  in  their  mllltla  in  the  course  of  the  last  year  many  towns 
were  inducted  to  give  them  a  bounty.  Foreseeing  the  evils  resulting  from  this, 
and  the  destructive  consequences  which  unavoidably  would  follow  short  en- 
lii^tments,  I  took  the  liberty  in  a  long  letter  written  by  myself  (date  not  now 
rerolle<*ted,  as  my  letter  book  is  not  here)  to  recommend  the  enlistments  for 
and  during  the  war,  assigning  such  reasons  for  it  as  experience  has  since  con- 
vinced me  were  well  founde<l.  At  that  time  $20  would,  I  am  i)er8uaded,  have 
€iigage<l  the  men  for  this  term.  But  It  will  not  do  to  look  back,  and  If  the 
present  opportunity  is  slipped  I  am  persuaded  that  12  months  more  will  in- 
crease our  difficulties  fourfold.  I  shall,  therefore,  take  the  freedom  of  giving 
it  as  my  opinion  that  a  good  bounty  should  be  immediately  offered,  aided  by 
Uk  proffer  of  at  least  100  or  150  acres  of  land  and  a  ^ult  of  clothes  and 
blanket  to  each  noncommissioned  officer  and  soldier,  as  I  have  good  author  11  y 
for  staying  that,  however  high  the  men's  pay  may  api)ear,  it  is  barely  sufilclent 
In  the  present  scarcity  and  dearness  of  all  kinds  of  goods  to  keep  them  in 
dothes,  much  less  afford  support  to  their  families. 

If  this  encouragement,  then,  is  given  to  the  men  and  such  pay  allowed  the 
officers  as  will  induce  gentlemen  of  character  and  liberal  >entlnients  to  engage, 
ifBd  proper  care  and  precaution  are  used  in  the  nomination   (having  more  re- 
gard to  the  characters  of  persons  than  to  the  number  of  men  they  can  enlist), 
we  should  in  a  little  time  have  an  army  able  to  cope  with  any  that  can  be  «»p- 
poaed  to  it,  as  there  are  excellent  materials  to  form  one  out  of.     But  while  the 
I      only  merit  an  officer  possesses  is  his  ability  to  raise  men,  while  those  men  con- 
L    aider  and  treat  him  as  an  equal  and  in  the  character  of  an  officer  regard  him 
A  DO  more  than  a  broomstick,  being  mixed  together  as  one  connnon  herd,  n<» 
f     order  nor  discipline  can  prevail,  nor  will  the  officer  ever  meet  with  that  resi>e4*t 
wliich  is  essentially  necessary  to  due  subordination. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  some  other  witnesses? 
CoL  KiCHARDSON.  Yes,  sir.    Also  I  should  like  to  have  introduced 
as  a  part  of  the  hearing  a  memorandum  on  the  relation  of  the  cost 
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of  living  and  Army  pay  to  military  efficiency.    It  is  really  a  digest 
of  the  whole  matter. 

The  Chairman.  Do  these  tables  or  charts  go  with  it? 

Col.  Richardson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  may  be  included  in  the  record.  m 

(The  memorandum  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full  as  follows:)  * 

Appendix  I. 

MEMORANDUM  ON  THE  RELATION  OF  COST  OF  LIVING  AND  ARMY 

PAY  TO  MILITARY  EFFICIENCY. 

Morale  Branch,  War  Plans  Division, 

General  Staff, 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  21,  1919, 

Subject:  H.  R.  9204  (a  bill  to  increase  the  pay  of  the  Army). 

There  has  been  introduced  in  the  Congress  a  bill  (H.  R.  9204)  which  pro- 
vides "  That  the  base  pay  of  all  officers,  active  and  retired,  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
Marine  Corps,  Coast  Guard,  and  Public  Health  Service  be,  and  the  same  Is 
hereby,  increase<^l  30  per  cent  per  annum,  and  the  pay  of  all  enlisteti  men, 
active  and  retired,  is  hereby  increased  50  per  cent.    ♦     ♦    • »» 

The  object  of  this  memorandum  is  to  show  why  such  legislation  for  tlie 
Army  is  necessary. 

Briefly,  the  Army  is  sufPerlng  economically  from  the  great  depreciation  of 
the  dollar.  If  money  could  be  given  something  appro*iching  its  former  value, 
or  if  the  cost  of  the  ordinary  necessities  of  life  could  be  lowereil  to  approxi- 
mately what  it  was  before  the  present  war,  no  other  relief  would  be  necessary 
or  desired.  But  if  a  readjustment  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  can 
not  be  assured,  the  only  recourse  would  seem  to  be  to  restore  in  part  at  least 
the  modest  standards  of  existence  formerly  attained  by  officers  and  men  by 
a  greater  aggregate  in  nominal  pay. 

In  1908  Congress  legislated  to  improve  the  pay  of  the  Army.  Presumably 
it  had  in  mind  certain  standards  of  comfort  which  it  deemed  appropriate,  and 
which  at  that  time  could  be  provided  by  a  certain  number  of  dollars.  If  such 
standards  were  requisite  then  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  they  are  equally 
proper  now.  But  the  number  of  dollars  then  authorized  will  now  not  provide 
them ;  they  will  only  provide  half  as  much. 

GENERAL   CONDITIONS    IN   THE   ARMY. 

The  Army  is  in  a  very  serious  condition.  The  extraordinary  high  cost  of  the 
necessities  of  life  has  so  reduced  the  standard  of  living  to  which  officers  here- 
tofore have  always  been  accustomed,  that  there  has  restilted  a  profound  state 
of  discontent  and  low  morale  in  the  service. 

The  situation  also  is  an  emergency.  The  condition  is  one  which  is  not  solv- 
able through  delay.  Resignations  have  drained,  and  are  rapidly  continuing  to 
drain,  the  Army  of  its  best  blood.  What  is  needed  is  prompt  action  whereby 
this  present  hemorrhage  can  be  checked,  so  that  the  vigor  and  future  efficiency 
of  the  Military  Establishment  may  be  reserved.  Since  the  armistice,  the  resig- 
nations of  over  1,900  officers  of  the  Regular  Army  have  been  accepted.  This  is 
more  than  one-sixth  of  all  the  officers  authorized  in  the  service.  Their  train- 
ing has  been  expensive,  and  represents  an  investment  of  the  Government  the 
value  of  which  now  becomes  a  loss.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  reason 
for  resignation,  if  expressed,  is  given  as  financial. 

To  date,  26  per  cent  of  the  officers  of  the  Coa.st  Artillery  have  resigned,  25 
per  cent  of  the  Field  Artillery,  19  per  cent  of  Cavalry,  and  19  per  cent  of  Jn- 
fantry.  These  are  the  combatant  arms  that  form  the  strength  of  the  Army,  and 
upon  which  reliance  must  be  had  in  the  case  of  foreign  or  Internal  diflJculties.       . 

It  is  obvious  that  those  who  resign  are  men  of  high  initiative,  force,  energy,  ' 
and  self-reliance — military  qualities  which  the  Army  can  ill  afford  to  lose.     This 
dran,  affecting  chiefly  the  officers  of  more  desirable  type,  not  only  affects  present 
eflHciency  but  bodes  ill  for  the  quality  of  leadership  of  the  Army  of  the  future^ 

Ofllcers  find  that  under  present  conditions  they  simply  can  not  live  on  their 
slender  pay,  the  purchasing  power  of  which  has  been  halved,  and  maintain 
themselves  and  their  families  in  a  modest  and  decent  manner.    They  are  finan- 
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dany  embarrassed,  to  a  degree  which  Jeopardizes  efficiency.  Reports  from  all 
over  the  service  indicate  that  they  are  being  swamped  by  the  high  cost  of 
llTlng.  They  state  that  the  cost  of  food,  clothing,  shelter,  fuel,  lights,  and 
sundries  consumes  the  pay  and  allowances  and  often  more,  without  permitting 
them  to  make  any  provision  for  the  future,  forcing  them  to  draw  upon  their 
meagre  savings,  preventing  tliem  from  educating  their  children  and  from  in- 
dulging in  the  most  modest  and  ordinary  recreations.  They  are  driven  to  the 
most  homely  and  necessary  makeshifts  which  personal  pride  and  good  breeding 
tend  to  forbid  that  they  make  public.  The  reports  of  the  morale  officers  and 
others  however  tell  the  story  quite  plainly  and  Indicate  a  state  of  great  depres- 
liOQ  and  mental  distress. 

The  actual  result  upon  the  service  of  these  conditions  has  been  that  the 
officers  who  remain  are  worried  and  discontented  to  such  an  extent  as  to  im- 
pair their  usual  efficiency,  whereas  those  who  have  the  opportunity  submit  their 
resignations  and  enter  civil  life  where  the  business  world  is  apparently  only  too 
eager  to  get  them.  Both  of  these  situations  are  deplorable  and  indicate  the 
urgent  need  of  Intelligent  and  constructive  action. 

This  Increased  cost  of  living  presses  heavily  on  all  grades  alike.  The  senior 
officer  receives  more  pay,  but  his  exi)enRes  are  much  heavier.  In  the  nature  of 
things,  he  ha.<?  not  only  a  much  larger  family  but  his  children  are  at  an  age 
when  they  not  only  require  higher  education  but  have  the  expenses  of  adults 
■»  to  cost  of  food  and  clothing.  His  family  divisor  for  the  family  Income  Is 
thus  much  larger,  probably  double,  that  of  the  Junior  officer,  and  this  at  a 
time  when  his  purchasing  purse  Is  halved.  More  than  that,  he  finds  that  any 
protection  for  his  family  which  he  has  attempted  In  the  past  to  create  through 
Insurance  and  which  he  has  paid  for  in  100-cent  dollars  has  dwindled  by  50 
per  cent  through  loss  of  value  of  the  dollar,  and  this  when  he  has  arrived  at 
an  age  when  Insurance  rates  are  prohibitive,  even  If  he  had  a  surplus  In  his 
pay  from  which  to  provide  them.  Not  only  have  his  former  standards  of 
hring  been  greatly  reduced  but  the  future  of  his  family  and  his  own  peace  of 
mind  correspondingly  Impaired. 

What  applies  to  officers  In  respect  to  difficulties  In  cost  of  living  applies  also 
to  enlisted  men.  The  economic  pressure  rests  particularly  heavily  on  the  non- 
commissioned officers,  especially  those  with  families.  This  worthy  class  has 
rightly  been  called  the  "backbone  of  the  Army,"  and  it  is  particularly  in  the 
higher  grades  and  on  the  best  type  of  men  that  the  burden  is  especially  heavy. 

Act  of  Congress  May  18,  1917,  provided  the  following  additional  pay  for 
enlisted  men: 

Base  pay  not  over  $21,  an  Increase  of  $15. 

Base  pay  not  over  $24,  an  Increase  of  $12. 

Base  pay  $30,  $36.  and  $40,  an  Increase  of  $8. 

Base  pay  of  $45  and  over,  an  increase  of  $6. 

This  class  has  been  financially  helped  by  the  **  family  allowances  "  which  the 
Congress  authorized  during  the  war,  but  which  are  for  the  emergency  only. 
This  means  that  they  automatically  cease  one  month  after  the  formal  declara- 
tion of  peace.  In  the  meantime  the  cost  of  living  has  Increased  far  above  what 
It  was  at  the  time  these  family  allowances  were  authorized. 

In  the  field  even  the  meager  commutation  of  $12  per  month  for  the  one  room 
authorized  ceases. 

Many  of  these  married  enlisted  men  are  separated  from  their  families,  due 
ti)  Inability  to  get  accommodations  at  or  near  their  stations,  due  to  the  ex- 
orbitant prices  of  the  latter.  They  have  no  money  to  pay  railroad  fares  to 
visit  their  families  or  have  the  latter  visit  them.  There  are  many  such  do- 
mestic tragwlles  In  the  families  of  worthy  men  whose  bravery  and  faithful 
»r%-ice  entitle  them  to  the  consideration  of  the  country. 

With  the  dollar  buying  but  50  cents'  worth  under  former  standards,  these 
men  are  hard  put  to  It  to  exist.  Many  have  been  forced  to  give  up  their  In- 
rarance.  They  see  plenty  of  opportunities  open  to  them  In  civil  life  at  far 
higher  rates  of  pay  which  would  Insure  reasonable  comfort  for  their  families. 
I>eiq)ite  love  for  the  service,  an  Inexorable  economic  pressure  must  tend  to 
force  them  out  of  it,  taking  with  them  the  training  and  experience  that  It  has 
rrist  the  Government  large  sums  to  confer  and  which  are  essential  to  military 
effectiveness.  Such  action  may  be  expected  as  their  enlistment  periods  terml- 
hate  and  their  contracts  with  the  Government  expire. 

It  Is  regrettable,  but  true,  that  the  American  dollar  has  sunk  so  low  In  pur- 
chasing power  as  to  be  worth  less  than  Chinese  money.     This  particularly 
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affects  our  troops  in  Tientsin  and  adtls  to  the  further  burdens  of  cost  of  living 
there. 

Extract  of  a  letter  fro}n  an  officer  on  duty  in  Tientsin,  China,  dateil  15lh  of 
September,  1919 :  "  Livinir  in  Tientsin  is  high,  but  it  is  the  cost  of  things  in 
jrenernl  ratlier  than  the  food.  Our  house  cost  $108  per  niontli  exclusive  of  the 
coal  and  li^ht.  which  I  have  to  furnish.  Within  the  past  week  the  Navy  and 
marines  serving  in  China  have  been  gninteti  a  base  pay  of  $2.32,  whicli  means  I 
that  ft)r  every  dollar  of  our  money  one  draws  in  native  currency  $2.32.  This 
is  very  wonderful,  of  course.  Tlie  reason  for  this  is  that  originally  the  Chi- 
nese dollar  had  a  purchasing  value  of  $0.50  of  our  money.  Very  recently  our 
money  has  fallen  in  the  exchange  so  low  that  it  is  one  day  below  par  luid  the 
next  day  just  above  the  native  dollar.  This  has  practically  re<luced  our 
salary  one-half." 

THE   HIGH   COST  OF  LIVING  IN   ITS   RELATION   TO   THE  AEMY. 

The  high  cost  of  living  is  so  universally  felt  that  it  is  everywhere  recognized.. 
It  affects  all  classes  of  society,  but  as  far  as  the  Army  is  concerned  the  essence 
of  the  situation  is  stated  in  the  following  quotation  from  an  analysis  made  by  a 
committee  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense: 

"  The  only  complaints  of  the  high  cost  of  living  which  have  justification  are 
those  which  are  based  upon  the  inability  of  the  present  income  to  mnintain 
persons  on  reasonable  standards  of  living  at  the  present  prices.  *  *  ♦  Such 
well-founded  complaints  mean  that  increase  of  income  has  not  Ivcpt  pace 
with  increased  cost  of  living,  and  therefore  simply  enforced  a  reduction  in  the 
standards  of  living."  (Analysis  of  the  High  Cost  of  Living  Problem,  p.  G, 
August.  1919,  Council  National  Defense.) 

This  is  precisely  the  condition  of  the  Army.  Its  pay  was  fixed  in  1908, 
without  any  provision  made  to  adjust  it  to  changes  in  the  cost  of  living ;  and 
the  very  nature  of  its  work  prevents  the  personnel  from  influencing  In  any- 
way the  productivity  of  the  Nation,  upon  which  depends  in  a  large  measure 
the  cost  of  life's  necessities.  The  pay  remains  stationary,  w^hereas  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar  goes  steadily  down  as  the  prices  rise.  This  Is 
equivalent  to  reducing  proportionately  the  pay  of  the  Army.  The  Army  offers 
no  chance  to  Increase  earnings  by  greater  industry. 

General  rise  in  the  coat  of  living. — Since  1908  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living  has  steadily  advanced  until  the  present  time,  when  a  comparison  of  the 
prices  of  the  necessities  of  life  shows  an  average  increase  of  approximately  110 
per  cent  to  date.  Since  1914,  when  the  World  War  began.  Government  statistics 
show  an  average  increase  of  some  commoditias  of  approximately  73  per 
cent.  This  means  that  the  1919  dollar  buys  only  48  cents  as  much  as  the  190S 
dollar,  and  fiS  cents  as  much  as  the  1914  dollar.    More  si)ecifically,  since  1914 — 

Per  cent. 

Pood  has  increased 92 

Clothing  has  Increased 100 

Fuel  and  light  have  Increased 57 

Shelter  has  increased 28 

Sundries  have  increased 63 

All  items , 73 

Food. — Food  has  gone  up  92  per  cent.  As  far,  therefore,  as  this  item  is  con- 
cerned, the  purchasing  powder  of  the  dollar  Is  cut  in  half. 

The  rise  in  food  may  be  best  exemplified  by  comparing  the  cost  of  the  Army 
ration  at  various  periods.  It  has  risen  from  19.65  cents  in  1908  to  53.82  cents 
in  September,  1919,  or  an  increase  of  170  per  cent.  As  the  ration  represents 
the  sum  total  of  staple  foods  appropriate  to  the  balanced  diet,  its  components 
are  purchased  in  large  quantities  to  the  best  advantage,  and  neither  the  cost 
of  transportation  or  local  conditions  enter  as  factors.  It  is  perhaps  the  best 
standard  of  fluctuation  in  costs,  in  so  far  as  the  power  of  money  in  respect 
to  the  purchase  of  foods  is  concerned.  If  we  take  1908  as  a  standard,  there- 
fore, an  officer's  dollar  to-day  goes  only  as  far  as  37  cents  did  11  years  ago  { 
In  buying  at  the  commissary.  The  increase  for  officers'  pay  proposed  In  H.  R, 
9204  does  not  equal  the  increased  cost  to  the  ofl3cer  of  food  alone. 

It  is  true  that  officers  and  enlisted  men  have  the  privilege  of  buying  from 
the  zone  supply  officer  at  wholesale  prices,  but  It  must  be  borne  In  mind  that 
they  pay  the  Increased  prices  there  also.  Furthermore,  he  can  not  buy  at 
the  commissary  fresh  fruits,  vegetables,  and  in  most  cases  fresh  meats,  but 
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most  purchase  these  commodities  from  the  retailer  the  same  as  anyone  else. 
It  is  only  upon  the  staple  articles,  therefore,  that  a  saving  is  made.  And 
this  saving  is  not  as  large  as  supposed.  For  example,  a  comparison  was  made 
between  the  unit  price  of  food  staples  in  the  commissary  in  Washington  with 
the  identical  articles  of  food  purchased  from  a  first-class  grocer.     The  food 

•  staples  selected  for  comparison  were  taken  from  the  charge  sales  slips  of 
officers  of  the  following  rank,  for  one  month : 

1  brigadier  general $56.49 

1  colonel 54.  65 

1  lieutenant   colonel J—u 30.35 

1  major 41. 23 

1  captain 40. 93 

1  lieutenant * . 32.  75 

An  average  of  $42.73  per  montli.  It  is  not  tKat  the  colonel  ate  more  than 
the  lieutenant,  but  that  he  had  more  In  his  family  to  feed.  .A  comparison 
was  then  made  between  the  unit  prices  of  the  articles  on  these  slips  with 
those  at  the  grocer's,  whereupon  It  was  found  that  the  unit  cost  of  71  various 
articles  at  the  cimmilssary  was  $16.43  and  at  the  grocer's  $21.99,  or  a  saving 
iff  $5.56  per  montii.  This  figure  represents  the  largest  saving,  for  It  is  ar- 
rived at  by  selecting  a  few  slips  at  random.  If  all  of  the  sales  slips  could  be 
averaged,  it  would  be  found  that  a  smaller  variety  of  articles  is  purchased. 

The  cost  of  food  is  the  largest  Items  In  the  average  family  budget,  as  the 
best  statistics  show  an  expenditure  of  43.1  per  cent  of  the  income  for  this 
necessity.  As  applied  to  the  Army,  this  means  that  an  officer  drawing  $2,400 
in  1914  spent  on  his  food  $862  yearly.  That  amount  bought  only  the  minimum 
necessary  for  his  existence  and  that  of  his  family,  plain,  simple  diet.  To-day, 
if  they  continue  to  eat  the  same  amount  and  quality,  he  must  expend  $1,655, 
leaving  them  only  $745  for  all  of  the  other  necessities  of  life.  Oflicers  are  not 
entitled  to  a  ration,  as  is  popularly  supposed. 

Clothing. — Between  July,  1914,  and  July,  1919,  the  cost  of  clothing  has  in- 
creased over  100  per  cent.  This  is  a  conservative  figure.  The  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense  report  places  the  Increase  as  high  as  150  per  cent.  Further 
increases  are  predicted  for  fall  and  winter.  In  a  trial  budget  for  one  man  for 
one  year,  based  on  comparative  prices  in  July,  1914.  and  in  July,  1919,  it  was 
found  that  the  same  articles  of  clothing  which  in  1914  cost  $58.70  cost  to-day 
1118,  or  an  increase  of  over  100  per  cent. 

The  Government  absorbs  the  high  co.<?t  of  clothing  for  the  enlisted  man  but 
not  for  the  officer  and  his  family  nor  for  the  family  of  the  married  noncom- 
missioned officer.    The  Government  makes  no  clothing  allowance  for  the  officer. 

To  illustrate  again  with  the  officer's  pay  above :  The  average  per  cent  of  the 
family  budget  paid  for  clothing  is  13.2  per  cent.  In  1914  this  represented  an 
outlay  of  $264.  ToHlay  this  same  amount  of  clothing  costs  $528.  Uniforms 
have  probably  suffered  more  from  profiteering  than  civilian  clothes.  Food 
and  clothes  have  eaten  up  $l,6r)5  plus  $528,  or  $2,183,  leaving  but  $217  for  all 
other  expenses. 

Shelter. — Although  rent  charges  vary  considerably  from  place  to  place,  the 
estimate  of  an  increase  of  28  p€»r  cent,  as  a  whole,  may  be  taken  as  broadly 
representative  of  the  country.  And  to  quote  from  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  the  CJouncil  of  National  Defense  which  investigated  rent  conditions  for 
Congress,  "The  period  of  high  increasing  rents  and  of  high  and  ascending 
prices  of  houses  appears  to  be  fairly  certain  of  continuing  for  some  time  to 
come"  (p.  183). 

As  affecting  the  Army,  it  was  formerly  the  custom  for  the  majority  of 
officers  to  live  at  Army  posts,  where  quarters  were  provideil.  The  war,  how- 
ever, has  increased  the  number  of  officers  of  the  Army  and  has  brought  about 
an  entirely  different  situation.  The  number  of  officers  is  in  great  excess  of  the 
actual  quarters  4n  Army  posts,  so  that  the  majority  of  the  officers  live  In  cities 
and  draw  commutation  of  quarters.  Besides,  the  military  situation  of  the 
eonntry  has  changed,  which  will  hereafter  make  it  Imjierative  for  a  large  part 
of  the  officers  to  pay  for  their  shelter  out  of  their  commutation.  That  Is  to 
say,  the  principle  of  regrouping  our  forces  into  division  is  admitted,  and  in 
none  of  these  division  areas,  with  perhaps  minor  exceptions,  are  there  any 
quarters.  Officers  are  hence  required  to  rent  houses  for  their  families  In 
war-by  cities,  and  not  infrequently  they  are  obliged  to  maintain  two  establish- 
ments— one  for  themselves  at  the  camp  and  another  for  their  families  in  town. 
It  further  happens  that  the  duties  of  officers  require  them  to  live  largely  in  the 
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more  congested  centers,  where  rents  are  high.  In  smaller  communities  near 
camps  the  number  of  officers  and  men  requiring  quarters  promptly  produces 
such  congestion  and  operates  to  greatly  increase  the  cost  of  rentals. 

It  is  not  possible  for  officers  to  rent  suitable  quarters  with  their  commuta- 
tion allowance.  The  allowance  for  quarters  was  authorized  by  act  of  Congress 
March  2,  1907,  since  when,  despite  the  increase  In  rent  values  all  over  the 
country,  it  has  not  been  changed.  It  ftxed  the  rate  at  $12  per  room,  exclusive 
of  bath. 

Desirable  rooms  for  officers  and  their  families  can  not  now  be  obtained  at 
anything  like  this  price.  As  an  instance  in  point,  an  officer  in  Chicago  (a  lieu- 
tenant colonel  whose  commutation  was  $72),  was  compelled  to  pay  $75  for 
a  small  apartment  consisting  of  a  living  room  (used  also  as  a  bedroom),  a 
kitchenette  with  a  small  alcove  containing  a  dining-room  table,  and  a  combina- 
tion bathroom  and  dressing  .room.  Nor  did  the  rent  include  gas  and  eltn?- 
tricity,  and,  as  he  states,  *'  not  a  ray  of  sunshine  penetrated  this  apartment  all 
day."  A  captain  in  Washington  writes  that  he  is  paying  $219  for  board  and 
lodging  for  his  wife  and  child  in  a  boarding  house  where  they  have  a  snialU 
dingy  room.  He  states,  "  This  is  as  modest  and  cheap  a  place  as  I  can  ixissibiy 
live  and  maintain  any  degree  of  self-respect." 

In  Washington,  the  minimum  price  of  a  room  in  which  an  officer  would  be 
even  comfortable  is  $25  to  $30  per  month.  The  Army  and  Navy  Club,  for 
example,  charges  at  its  minimum  $45  per  month  for  a  small  room  without  bath. 
Increase  in  rents  prevents  the  officer  from  procuring  for  his  commutation 
allowance  more  than  one-third  to  one-half  the  number  of  rooms  which  Cxin- 
gress  in  1907  thought  appropriate  for  his  grade.  The  same  conditions  exist 
everywhere,  as  the  budgets  of  officers  show.  Examples  might  be  cited  ad 
infinitum.     (See  Budgets  of  Officers.) 

In  this  connection,  attention  is  invited  to  the  fact  that  whereas  an  act  of 
Congress  approved  April  16.  1918,  authorized  commutation  of  quarters  for  the 
dependents  of  eonmiissioned  officers  while  the  said  officers  were  in  the  field, 
this  is  a  measure  that  affords  only  temporary  relief,  inasmuch  as  it  was  author- 
ized only  "  during  the  emergency  "  and  while  officers  were  in  the  field.  Under 
the  regrouping,  the  Army  officers  will  not  be  in  the  field,  but  nevertheless  they 
will  be  obliged  to  maintain  their  families  in  nearby  cities.  It  is  to  be  hopcHl 
the  bill  to  continue  this  commutation,  which  has  passed  the  Senate  (S.  2fi23), 
will  also  pass  the  House,  Should  it  become  a  law  it  will  materially  help  a 
class  of  officers  on  certain  duties,  but  it  will  not  relieve  the  general  burden 
of  the  quarters  question  as  a  whole  for  officers. 

Fneh  heat,  and  Ught. — The  cost  to  average  families  of  fuel,  heat,  and  light 
combined  was  in  July,  1919.  57  per  cent  above  the  average  in  1914.  Some 
statistics  (Council  National  Defense)  place  this  increase  at  80  per  cent. 

The  Army  is  not  especially  affected  by  the  changes  in  the  cost  of  fuel,  heat, 
and  light  if  living  on  a  post,  for  the  allowance  is  adequate.  Then,  too  the 
Secretary  of  War  can  from  time  to  time  revise  the  rates.  But  the  case  Is 
different  when  an  officer  is  living  in  a  city,  as  most  of  them  are  to-day.  He 
is  not  allowed  to  purchase  his  fuel  from  the  Government,  but  must  buy  it  in 
the  market,  paying  all.  increases  and  dealers'  profits.  The  Government  rates 
are  fixed  according  to  the  cost  of  the  fuel  purchased  wholesale,  and  it  is  upon 
these  rates  that  officers  draw  their  money  allowance  for  fuel,  heat,  and  li^ht. 

Sundries. — Under  this  heading  is  includetl  household  furnishings,  travel 
expenses,  life  Insurance  premiums,  fire  insurance,  books  and  reading  material, 
sickness,  maid  service,  recreation,  telephone,  water,  etc.  The  estimated  average 
increase  in  the  cost  of  sundries  since  July,  1914,  is  63  per  cent. 

The  great  increase  in  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  just  discussed  has  practi- 
cally eliminated  from  the  officer's  budget  any  provision  for  most  of  the  so-called 
sundries.  Unless  he  has  private  means  he  and  his  family  must  lead  an  ascetic 
life.  They  must  deny  themselves  amusements  and  do  their  own  domestic 
work.  But  one  of  the  greatest  expenses  to  which  a  married  officer  is  subjected  is 
the  transportation  of  his  family  from  one  station  to  another.  In  the  last  io  years, 
and  especially  since  1917,  the  exigencies  of  the  service  have  necessitated  freqnent 
changes  of  officers,  and  as  it  is  only  proper  and  fitting  that  an  officer  live 
with  his  family,  it  means  a  very  great  financial  burden  to  him  for  their  trav- 
eling expenses.  Railroad  fares  have  increased  from  2  to  3  cents,  plus  the  "war 
tax.  In  locating  at  a  new  station  the  officer  usually  must  seek  temporary 
accommodations  at  a  hotel  for  himself  and  his  family.  Even  the  rates  at  a 
medium-class  hotel  mean  a  grievous  drain  on  the  slender  funds  an  ofUcer 
may  have. 


• 
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The  Government  allows  the  officer  mileage  for  himself  only.  The  British 
rK)vernment,  in  contrast,  provides  that  "The  cost  of  removal  of  officers' 
families  and  their  ba^^gage  (within  the  authorized  scale)  by  land  on  change  of 
station  will  be  borne  by  the  public." 

PUBGHASINO   PRICE  OF   THE   DOLLAR. 


As  already  stated,  the  Army  is  not  asking  for  an  increase  in  pay,  but  an 
adjustment  of  the  purchasing  price  of  the  dollar. 

statements  shmcing  the  present  purcJiasing  value  of  Army  pay  as  compared 

tcith  the  purchasing  value  in  1908. 

Pay  of  ai  second  lieutenant  in  1908 $1,  700 

Pay  required  in  1919  to  give  him  a  salary  only  equal  in  purchasing 

power  to  his  1908  pay 3,541 

An  increase  in  dollars  of 1,841 

The  amount  of  increase  proposed  under  the  Stiness  bill  (H.  R.  9204)  is 

only 510 

Raising  the  present  base  pay  to  only 2,200 

Or.  conversely,  his  1908  pay  of 1, 700 

If  the  dollar  then  had  only  its  present  purchasing  value  would,  in  1908, 

have  amounted  to  only 816 

Using  the  same  reasoning  the  1908  base  pay  has  shrunk  In  buying  value 
by  grade  as  follows : 

First  lieutenant  to 960 

Captain    to 1, 152 

Major   to 1, 440 

Lieutenant  colonel  to 1, 680 

Colonel  to 1, 920 

Brigadier  general  to 2, 880 

Major  (Jeneral  to 3,840 

A  major  of  20  years'  service  then  has  the  pui-cbasing  power  of  a  first  lieu- 
tenant of  1908. 

The  above  is  figured  upon  the  actual  fact  that  the  dollar  to-day  has  lost  by 
depreciation  in  purchasing  power  53  per  cent,  or  in  other  words  is  only  worth 
48  cents.  This  figure  is  arrived  at  by  the  Navy  Department  from  analysis 
of  its  records  of  past  and  present  costs. 

All  economists  agree  that  a  new  price  level  has  risen  and  that  prices  as 
a  whole  will  never  fall  to  where  they  were  before.  Individual  commodities 
may  fluctuate,  rising  and  falling  like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  but  the  tide,  a 
gieneral  increased  level,  has  risen  to  stay.  Hence,  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollar  will  continue  low  unless  some  readjustment  is  made. 

RESIGNATIONS. 

Tiie  conditions  described  above  have  resulted  in  the  resignations  with  few 
exceptions,  of  1,932  officers  since  the  armistice,  a  period  of  11  inonth.s.  These 
resignations  are  distributed  throughout  all  of  the  grades  below  colonel.  Tak- 
ing the  maximum  strength  of  the  Regular  Array  as  a  basis,  namely  11,755 
officers  and  236,291  enlisted  men  approximately,  the  total  resignations  to  date 
raeans  that  more  than  one  officer  out  of  every  six  has  resigned. 

Of  the  total  resignations,  348  were  submitted  by  officers  belonging  to  the 
Regular  Army  proper,  that  is  whose  commissions  were  permanent.  In  other 
words,  these  officers  had  chosen  the  Army  as  a  career  but  were  for  the  most 
part,  forced  out  of  the  service  by  the  inadequacy  of  their  pay  and  through  their 
desire  to  improve  their  condition  of  life.  Many  of  them  hud  many  years 
of  service.  This  number  (348)  greatly  exceeds  all  of  the  voluntary  and 
involuntary  resignations  from  the  Regular  Army  for  the  10  years  1908-1917. 
During  that  period,  252  resignations  were  accepted  by  the  War  Department, 
but  a  large  proportion  of  these  were  for  the  "  good  of  the  service,"  and 
can  not  therefore  \>e  included  in  making  a  just  comparison  with  the  1918-19 
figures. 

The  remaining  resignations  (1,584)  were  submitted  by  officers  who  held  pro- 
vi.«i1ouaI  aprK)intments.  These  young  officers  obviously  had  thonght,  at  one  time, 
of  chcMmIng  the  Army  as  a  career  also  but  they  found  after  a  probational  i)eriod 
*if  two  years  or  less,  that  the  luiancial  restrictions  are  so  distressing  as  to  mx)- 
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llfy  the  other  advantages  of  the  service.  These  young  men  had  an  assured 
status  which  would  have  i>erniltted  them  to  remain  In  the  service  had  they  do- 
sired  to  do  so.  Ohviously  they  found  neither  the  present  situation  nor  the 
future  prosjiects  sufficiently  attractive. 

Botli  tlie  i)enuanent  and  i)rovI.sl()nal  officers  feel  that  as  professional  men  and 
executives,  they  have  positions  oi)en  to  them  in  civil  life  which  are  much  more 
attractive  than  anything  that  the  Army  with  its  comparatively  low  rate  of  pay 
can  offer  them. 

A  few  quotntions  from  the  resignations  will  Illustrate  the  feeling  regardlng^ 
The  inadequacy  of  the  pay. 

A  lieutenant  colonel  writes:  "  ♦  ♦  ♦  niy  ohligation  to  my  family  requires 
that  I  seek  more  lucrntive  empU^jinent  in  order  to  a.^sure  my  s<m'8  future.  The 
pre.sent  pay  or  any  increase  coutemplateil  will  no  longer  permit  the  standard  of 
living  formerly  ohtnining  in  the  service  and  as  I  am  entirely  dei>endent  upon 
what  I  earn  I  feel  that  the  retentitm  of  my  commission  would  he  an  injustice 
to  those  whose  future  T  must  guard."    This  officer  had  18  years  'service. 

A  colonel,  (ieneral  Staff,  writes:  *' Have  an  opportunity  to  engage  in  e<luca- 
tional  work  which  offers  hetter  prospects  and  remuneration  than  does  my  com- 
mission as  an  officer  <»f  the  Army."    This  officer  had  20  years'  service. 

A  lieutenant,  Medical  Coriis,  writes:  **  I  find  it  impossible  to  support  my 
family  consisting  of  a  wife  and  one  minor  dependant  <m  my  present  salary." 

These  examples  might  he  quoted  extensively  but  the  tenor  of  all  of  tliem  is  to 
the  effect  that  It  has  become  impossible  to  live  with  appropriate  amifort  on  the 
present  Army  pay. 

To  be  more  specific,  in  the  Medical  Corps,  out  of  124  resignations,  91  gave 
as  i"eason  either  financial  distress  in  tlie  Army,  or  desire  to  enter  private 
practice  with  the  pros[>ects  and  hope  of  better  reward. 

In  addition  to  the  resignations,  using  the  Medical  Corps  as  an  example,  it  is 
Jlnding  it  impossible  to  fill  all  of  the  other  vacancies.  The  condition  is  very 
serious.     The  following  figures  are  eloquent: 

Total  vacancies  in  the  Medical  Corps 900 

NUMBER  OF  CANDIDATI<:S  FOR  THE  REGULAR  ARMY. 

Medical   Corps   examination,  August,   1919 120 

Number  actually   api)earlng   for   examination *. 67 

Number  quallfie<l  as  a  result  of  the  examination 2S 

This  exhausted  all  candidates  for  appointment  in  the  Medical  Corps  who 
were  qualified  under  the  law  and  who  applied  for  the  last  examination. 

The  Army  Medical  School  has  lost,  since  October  1,  1919,  31  officers  from 
the  faculty  and  students,  out  of  a  hypothetical  student  body  of  72,  antliorized 
to  tsike  the  present  course.  This  grave  condition  will  continue  unless  some 
readjustment  of  the  pay  of  officers  Is  made.  Otherwise  it  will  be  impossible 
to  retain  the  proper  type  of  medical  officer. 

Nor  do  the  resignations  fully  express  the  desire  of  officers  to  resign.  Many 
of  the  older  officers  would  resign,  if  they  did  not  feel  that  their  responsibilities 
were  too  great  to  i)ermit  them  to  change  their  careers  after  years  of  service. 
There  are  many  applications  for  retirement  on  30  years'  service. 

When  they  entered  the  Army,  economic  conditions  were  such  that  they 
were  pactically  assured  of  a  decent  standard  of  living  and  could  count  upon 
reasonably  providing  for  the  protection  and  education  of  their  families.  The 
revolution  in  our  economic  life  in  the  past  10  years  and  especially  since  the 
war  has  swept  away  this  guaranty  and  they  are  compelled  to  accept  condi- 
tions of  living  that  Ihey  would  repel  if  younger  men.  This  explains  why  the 
proportion  of  younger  officers  Is  so  much  greater  than  tlie  older  officers.  Never- 
theless, when'  the  proi)er  opportunity  presents  itself,  officers  of  long  expe- 
rience are  resigning.  This  means  a  great  loss  to  the  Army,  for  all  of  their 
experience  and  talent  is  turned  into  channels  of  civil  life. 

A  typical  example  of  the  modern  conditions  under  which  officers  are  living 
will  serve  to  show  why  many  resign: 

The  commanding  officer,  Fort  McDowell,  Calif.,  writes  under  date  of  Sep- 
tember 27,  1919:  "There  is  no  officers'  nor  bachelors'  mess  building  at  this 
station  and  the  bachelor  officers  take  most  of  their  meals  at  the  exchange 
restaurant,  paying  the  regular  prices.  There  is  no  other  place  for  them  to 
mess,  and  no  other  place  for  transient  offices  to  get  their  meals.  In  taking 
command  here  last  month  there  was  no  place  for  me  to  mess,  my  household 
goods  not  having  arrived  from  the  East.     Of  20  officers  in  this  depot,   not  a 
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Binse  one  has  a  cook  and  all  are  doing  their  own  work,  it  being  impossible  to 
keep  help  of  any  sort  on  this  island  except  at  almost  prohibitive  prices.  Up 
to  this  morning  I  had  succeeded  in  keeping  a  Japanese  cook  at  $80  per  month 
bat  he  departed,  maintaining  he  could  secure  higher  wages  elsewhere  in 
doing  harresting  work.    He  did  nothing  but  cook  for  three,  no  housework  nor 

IP  ReHfftuitiom  of  West  Point  Cadets. — On  October  3  and  4,  18  resignations 
of  cadets  reached  the  War  Department.  Of  these,  11  expressed  the  desire  to 
l«ive  the  service  for  finandul  and  business  reasons.  In  the  last  two  years 
(1918,  1919),  169  cadets  have  resigned,  whereas  during  the  prece<ilng  10  years 
mly  113  resigned.  The  fact  that  young  cadets  should  renounce  a  military 
career  at  its  very  threshold  is  cause  for  serious  concern,  especially  when  the 
tamer  seems  to  be  inadequate  pay.  These  are  the  young  men  who  will  even- 
tually be  the  leaders  of  the  Army,  and  it  is  very  desirable  that  this  good 
materia  1  be  retained  by  the  Government. 

To  sum  up  the  basic  cause  of  the  present  low  morale  of  the  Army  and  of 
the  extraonlinary  number  of  resignations  is  bej'ond  a  doubt  a  rising  cost  of 
liring  and  a  stationary  rate  of  pay.  The  present  pay  of  the  Army  was  fixed 
in  1908  (sec,  1261,  K.  S.,  as  amended  by  act  May  11.  IIKIS).  Since  that  date 
there  has  been  no  revision  of  the  pay. 

Attention  is  callefl  to  the  provision  in  the  new  British  warrant  granting 
an  iDcrea.se  of  pay  to  the  British  army. 

"1.  The  new  rates  shown  in  the  following  tables  are  granted  in  consideration 
of  ihe  present  high  cost  of  living,  and  the  rates  of  pay,  half  pay,  and  retired  pay 
will  be  subject,  after  five  years  to  revision,  either  upward  or  downward  to 
an  extent  not  exceetling  20  per  cent,  according  as  the  cost  of  living  rises  or 
falls.    After  July  1,  1924,  a  further  revision  may  take  place  every  three  years." 

The  British  (Government  has  recognized  that  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar  is  a  varying  quantity,  and  has  made  a  Just  provision  for  the  officers 
ami  men  of  the  army.- 

INCREASE  OF  THE   PAY    OF   FOREIGN   ARMIES. 

Great  Britain. — On  September  15,  1919,  the  British  war  office  made  public 
a  royal  warrant  increasing  the  pay  of  the  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the 
anny.  The  British  base  pay  is  somewhat  smaller  than  that  of  the  United 
.States  for  the  corresponding  grades,  but  the  allowances  are  more  numerous. 
The  pay  of  the  corporal  and  sergeant  is  higher  than  in  our  Army.  Also  the 
hi^er  grades  among  the  officers  are  more  generously  paid. 

Japan. — ^The  Japanese  army  has  received  a  graded  increase  from  50  per 
cent  for  the  lower  grades  to  zero  for  lieutenant  general. 

Argentine. — ^The  pay  of  the  army  officer  on  starting  his  career  is  somewhat 
flnaller  than  that  of  the  corresponding  grade  In  the  United  States,  but  as 
Ms  services  increase,  the  advantages  accrue,  and  reach  their  maximum  on 
the  officer's  retirement. 

Italy. — Italy  lncrea.«e<l  the  pay  of  her  officers  In  February,  1918,  from  30  per 
f^nt  to  approximately  11  per  cent  In  the  high  grades. 

No  data  is  at  hand  regarding  the  F'rench  Army,  although  it  has  been  reported 
that  the  Government  has  increaseil  the  pay  of  the  army. 

All  of  the  above  countries  are  iworer  than  the  I'nited  States,  but  still  they 
have  recognize<l  the  necessity  of  meeting  the  high  cost  of  living  and  tried  to 
raise  the  purchasing  power  of  the  army  personnel  to  conform  to  local  costs  and 
standards. 

WAGES  AND  SAIARIES  IN   CIVIL  LIFE. 

Although  officers  of  the  Army  are  professional  men  and  paid  as  such,  still  It  is 
defsirable  and  pertinent  to  point  out  by  comparison  of  the  relative  high  wages 
and  salaries  that  are  being  paid  in  civil  life  for  nonprofessional  work  and  labor. 
The  great  disparity  between  financial  reward  for  intellectual  attainments  and 
that  for  mechanical  labor  will  be  all  the  more  apparent. 

In  the  great  majority  of  the  country's  industries  wages  have  not  only  kept 
pace  with  the  advancing  cost  of  living,  but  in  some  cases  have  exceeded  th*»m. 
The  average  wage  Increase  In  July,  1919,  was  77.2  per  cent  higher  than  in  July, 
1914;  that  is,  the  general  rise  in  the  cost  of  living,  namely,  73  per  cent,  has 
been  met  in  the  industries  by  a  rise  in  wages  of  77.2  per  cent.  The  pay  of  tlic 
Army  has  remained  stationary  during  this  period.  Tlie  wageworker  is  better 
off;  the  Army  far  worse  off. 
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Examining  the  wage  increases  by  trades,  the  very  figures  of  the  War 
partuieut  bureaus  employing  labor  are  illuminating.  Bricklayers  receive  an 
average  of  $1  per  hour ;  painters,  75  cents  per  hour ;  plumbers,  $1  per  hour ; 
plasterers,  90  cents  to  .$1  per  hour.  These  figures  are  the  union  wage  and  do 
not  Include  bonuses  and  overtime.  For  example,  the  Water  Transport  Divi- 
sion of  the  War  Department  paid  for  some  time  stevedores  an  average  weekly 
wage  of  $61,  although  the  wage  scales,  representing  as  they  do  the  minimum, 
would  not  show  any  such  return. 

CONCLUSION. 

With  all  of  the  above  in  mind,  it  seems  proper  to  recommend  at  this  time  an 
Increase  in  the  pay  for  the  Army.  The  proposed  Increase  will  not  by  any  means 
restore  all  the  reasonable  comfort  which  Congress  in  1908  felt  that  officers 
should  have,  but  it  will  help  to  ameliorate  the  financial  difficulties  under  whlcli 
officers  now  labor.  It  will  partly  share  the  burden  which  the  Army  is  now 
carrying  alone.  It  will  also  serve  to  stop  the  enormous  number  of  resignations, 
thereby  saving  excellent  officer  material  to  the  Government. 

Action  of  this  nature  is  essential  to  maintain  the  efficiency  of  the  Army  as 
a  whole  and  to  insure  the  entrance  and  retention  of  the  best  type  of  officer. 
On  September  24.  177G,  Washington  wrote  to  Congress  apropos  of  paying 
the  officers  properly  in  order  to  obtain  a  suitable  type,  as  follow-s: 

"*  •  •  there  are  in  my  judgment  no  other  possible  means  of  obtaining 
them  but  by  establishing  your  Army  on  a  permanent  footing  and  giving 
your  officers  good  pay.  This  will  induce  gentlemen  and  men  of  character 
to  engage,  and,  till  the  bulk  of  your  officers  is  composed  of  such  persons  as 
are  actuated  by  principles  of  honor  and  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  you  have  little 
to  expect  from  them.  They  should  have  such  allowances  as  will  enable  thenf 
to  live  like  and  support  the  character  of  gentlemen."  And  again:  "The 
officer  makes  you  the  same  reply,  with  the  remark  that  his  pay  will  not  sup- 
port him,  and  he  can  not  ruin  himself  and  his  family  *to  serve  his  country 
when  every  member  of  the  community  is  equally  interested  and  benefited  by 
his  labors." 

More  pertinent  still  are  Washington's  remarks  in  his  letter  to  Congress, 
January  28,  1778: 

"A  small  knowledge  of  human  nature  will  convince  us  that,  with  far  the 
greatest  part  of  nfankind,  interest  is  the  governing  principle,  and  that  almost 
every  man  is  more  or  less  under  its  influepce.  Motives  of  public  virtue  ntay 
for  a  time,  or  in  particular  instances,  actuate  men  to  the  observance  of  a 
conduct  purely  disinterested,  but  they  are  not  of  themselves  sufficient  to 
produce  a  perservering  conformity  to  the  refined  dictates  and  obligations  of 
social  duty.  Few  men  are  capable  of  making  a  continual  sacrifice  of  all 
views  of  private  interest  or  advantage  to  the  common  good.  It  is  in  vain 
to  exclaim  against  the  depravity  of  human  nature  on  this  account.  The  fact 
ig  so — the  experience  of  every  age  and  nation  has  proved  it,  and  we  must  in 
a  great  measure  change  the  constitution  of  man  before  we  can  make  it  other- 
wise. No  institution  not  built  on  the  presumptive  truth  of  these  maxims  can 

succeed." 

Appendix  il. 

RATKS  OP  PAY  FOR  BRITISH  ARMY. 

More   Army   Pay — New    Rates   for   All   Ranks — Periodical   Revision — Tms, 

Cost  of  Li  vino. 

Two  royal  warrants  were  issued  as  army  orders  by  the  war  office  on  Satiir- 
(jjiy — one  "laying  down  new  rates  of  pay,  half  pay,  and  retired  i>ay  of  oflScers, 
anil  the  other  dealing  with  increase  of  pay  and  i^ensions  for  .soldiers. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  order  referring  to  officers'  pay : 

ROYAL   warrant- -RATES    OF   PAY,    HALF   PAY.   AND  RETIRED   PAY   OF   OFFICEBS. 

George  R.  I.: 
Whereas  we  deem  it  exp<HlIent  to  revise  the  general  scheme  of  emoluments  of 

British  officers  of  our  army : 

Our  will  and  pleasure  is  that  the  provisions  concerning  the  pay  and  non- 
effective pay  of  our  army  contained  in  our  warrant  for  the  pay,  appointment. 
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promotion,  and  noneffective  pay  of  our  army,  dated  December  1,  1914,  and  in 
ncfa  other  warrants  granted  since  tbat  date  as  are  still  in  force,  and  the  regu- 
lltiaBs  governing  the  allowances  of  our  army  issued  with  our  warrant  of  Sep- 
laiber  28,  1914,  as  modified  by  such  other  warrants  granted  since  that  date  as 
•re  still  in  force,  shall  be  amended  and  modiiied  as  laid  down  in  general  con- 
dUioos  and  tables  appended  to  this  our  warrant. 

The  new  rates  and  conditions  shall  take  effect  as  regards  pay,  half  pay,  and 
allowances  from  July  1,  1919,  for  all  ofiicers  serving  on  the  date  of  this  our 
warrant,  and  as  regards  retired  pay  from  April  1,  1919. 

Tbe  rates  and  conditions  laid  down  in  this  our  warrant  shall  also  apply  to 
•H  officers  commissioned  after  the  date  of  this  our  warrant,  unless  otherwise 
Vedfically  provided,  except  that  sucli  officers  shall  not  have  the  option  of  draw- 
iic  any  pay  or  retired  pay  under  previous  warrants  where  the  rates  under  those 
warrants  are  higher  than  in  this  our  warrant. 

Given  at  our  court  at  St.  Jameses  this  13tli  day  of  September,  1919,  in  the 
tenth  year  of  our  reign. 

By  His  Majesty *s  command. 

Winston  S.  Chubchiix. 

generat.  conditions. 

1.  The  new  rates  shown  in  the  following  tables  are  granted  in  consideration 
•f  the  present  high  cost  of  living,  and  the  rates  of  pay,  half  pay,  and  retired 
pay  will  be  subject,  after  five,  years,  to  revision  either  upward  or  downward 
to  an  extent  not  exceeding  20  per  ceilt.  according  as  the  cost  of  living  rises  or 
fkUs.    After  July  1,  1924,  a  further  revision  may  take  place  every  three  years. 

2.  In  any  case  in  which  transfer  from  the  rates  of  pay  and  allowances  hitherto 
hi  force  to  the  new  rates  involves  a  loss  of  emoluments  the  officer  may  continue 
ia  receipt  of  the  rates  of  pay  and  allowances  hitherto  in  force  until  such  time 
aa,  on  change  of  appointment  or  on  account  of  increment  or  promotion,  or  al>oli- 
tkn  of  special  war  emoluments  (e.  g.,  army  of  occupation  bonus),  the  new  rates 
are  equal  to  or  exceed  the  old.  An  officer  who  has  once  accepted  the  new  rates 
•(pay  or  half  pay  will  not  be  allowed  to  revert  to  the  old  rates  (see  also  para- 
graph 17  of  Table  XIV). 

3.  The  new  rates  will  not  be  taken  into  account  in  the  assessment  of  gratuities 
ander  article  497,  pay  warrant,  under  the  royal  warrant  of  February  10,  1919 
(pobllshed  in  army  order  85  of  1919),  or  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  any 
fecial  contract  in  connection  with  service  during  the  Great  War.  Where  de- 
pendent upon  rates  of  pay,  these  gratuities  will  be  calculated  on  the  rates  of 
pay  In  force  prior  to  July  1,  1919. 

4.  For  the  most  part  consolidated  rates  of  pay  are  abolished,  and  in  such 
OSes  staff  officers,  in  common  with  regimental  and  departmental  officers,  will 
ke  eligible  to  draw^  allowances  under  the  usual  conditions  according  to  the 
^aasiflcation  of  their  appointments,  or  according  to  their  ranks  If  not  otherwise 
dassifked. 

5.  Engineer  and  corps  pay  under  the  new  scheme  will  be  drawn  only  by  such 
fltioers  of  the  Royal  Engineers  and  Royal  Army  Service  Corps  as  qualify  for 
these  additional  emoluments  under  the  conditions  laid  down  In  the  tables  ap- 
pended hereto. 

6l  The  following  are  abolished  for  all  officers  who  draw  the  rates  of  pay  and 
aOowances  provided  in  this  warrant : 
(e)  Guards  pay. 
^6)  Armament  pay. 

(r)  Special  rates  for  officers  commissioned  from  the  ranks. 
id)  The  bonus  for  the  armies  of  occupation  granted  by  Army  Order  54  of 
1919. 

(c)  Children's  allowance  as  from  January  1,  1920,  for  all  officers  whether 
ttey  draw  the  new  rates  or  continue  to  draw  those  In  force  prior  to  July  1,  1919. 
I  Cp  to  December  31»  1919,  officers  will  not  become  Ineligible  for  children's 
L  allowance  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  increase  in  pay  may  raise  their 
1^  emoluments  beyond  the  limits  laid  down  for  the  grant  of  the  allowance.  The 
P^  aame  ranks  and  staff  grades  and  classes  as  are  now  eligible  will  continue  to  be 
I     eligible. 

7.  Additional  pay,  extra-duty  pay,  working  pay,  charge  pay,  and  specialist 

pay.    The  existing  rates  and  conditions  will  continue  for  the  present,  except 

I     when  q)ecifically  modified  by  the  present  warrant,  but  as  subject  to  early  re- 

j      vision.     Wliere  a  rate  of  extra  pay  Includes  armament  pay   (e.  g.,  for  Hong- 
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kong — Singapore  R.  G.  A. )  the  rate  will  be  rednced  by  the  amotint  of  armament 
pay  hitherto  applicable  to  the  rank. 

The  additional  1  shilling:  a  day  for  the  senior  major  and  the  5  shillings,  etc.,  a 
day  for  adjutants,  provided  in  the  existing  warrant,  will  continue  to  be  issuable. 

8.  Command  pay:  The  rates  hitherto  in  force  are  doubled,  unless  otherwise 
specifically  provided  for  by  the  present  warrant.  . 

9.  Rewards  for  distinguished  or  meritorious  service:  The  future  applicatloD  J 
of  the  funds  now  provided  to  meet  the  cost  of  rewards  under  article  633,  pay  ^ 
warrant  is  under  consideration. 

10.  This  warrant  does  not  apply  to  officers  of  the  West  African  Regiment  or 
of  the  Royal  Malta  Artillery,  to  non-European  officers,  or  to  any  officers  who, 
although  drawing  consolidated  rates  of  pay,  are  not  specifically  provided  for  In 
this  warrant.  Such  officers  will,  pending  further  instructions,  continue  to  draw 
pay  and  allowances  under  the  warrants  hitherto  in  force. 

In  Tables  I  to  XV  the  expression 
Ice  on  full  pay,"  and  the  expression  *'  service  fis  such  "  means  "  full  pay  service 
in  the  rank  indlcateil." 

TABLES  OF  TOTAL  EMOLUMENTS. 


"  total  service  "  means  "  commissioned  serv- 


These  tables  are  given  for  the  purpose  of  showing  approximately,  for  the  con- 
venience of  officers,  the  total  emoluments  Issuable  at  present  under  the  new 
scheme.  They  refer  to  officers  serving  at  home  and  not  occupying  Government 
quarters  or  drawing  rations  in  kind.  They  must  liot  be  regarded  as  the  an- 
thority  for  any  of  the  rates,  which  are  laid  down  in  the  royal  warrant  and  the 
various  regulations. 

A  "  married  "  officer  Is  one  who  Is  or  has  been  married,  and  is  30  years  of 
age  or  over. 

All  officers  serving  on  September  13,  1919,  who  were  then  or  had  been  then 
married,  irrespective  of  age,  are  eligible  for  allowances  as  "  married." 

In  addition  to  the  emoluments  shown,  children's  allowance  is  given  until  De- 
cember 31,  3919,  under  Army  Order  44  of  1918 — maximum  £96  per  annum. 

An  outfit  allowance  will  be  given  on  first  appointment  to  a  permanent  regular 
commission.    The  amount  will  be  announced  shortly. 

Income  tax  at  civilian  rates  after.  April  4,  1920.  (For  taxable  allowauces 
see  Army  Councirs  Instructions  on  this  warrant,  par.  6.) 


Normal  rates  for  regimental  officers  (Cavalry ^  Royal  Artillery,  Foot  Guards, 

Infantry,  etc.) 


Rank. 


Pay. 


Second  Lieutenant 

After  2  years'  service. 
Lieutenant , 

After  7  years'  service. 
Captain 

After  15  years'  service 
Major 

After  5  years  as  such.. 
Lieutenant  colonel 

oomniand  pay> 


s.  d. 
13    0 


16 
16 
19 


0 
0 
0 


23    6 
26    0 


31 

37 


6 
0 


47    6 
10    0 


Ra- 
tions. 


s.  d. 

2  1 

2  1 

2  1 

2  1 

2  1 


Married. 


Lodg- 
ing. 


s.  d. 
3    6 

3  6 

4  6 
4  6 
4  6 


Fuel 
and 

light 
(aver- 
age). 


s.  d. 
1    0 

1  0 

2  0 
2  0 
2  0 


Furni- 
ture 
llow^ 
anoe. 


s.  d. 
2   0 

2  0 

2  0 

2  0 

2  0 


Unmarried. 


IXKlg. 

lug. 


s.  d. 

2  0 

2  0 

2  3 

3  0 

1  0 


Fuel 
and 
light 
(aver- 
•Re). 


s.  d. 
0   6 

0    6 

0    6 

0  11 

4    4 


I 


Total  per 
ftnnnin.* 


Mar- 
ried. 


Un- 
tied. 


1,342 


37S 
37S 
4» 
517 


781 
1,181 


1  When  Enelneer  or  Royal  Armv  Service  Corps  pav  is  drawn  these  rates  are  increased  by:  Seeond  Lieu* 
tenant,  £3ft:  lieutenant,  '£Z€y,  captain,  £54:  major,  i^Ql;  and  Ueutentant  colonel,  £127. 

'Lieutenant  colonel's  command  pay  in  Royal  Engineers  and  Royal  Army  Service  Corps  will 
be  Gfi.  a  da  v. 

With  soldier  servants  (or  £36  a  year  per  servant  in  lieu  in  certain  arms)  and  with  chargers  and 
when  mounted. 
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Table  1. — Pay  of  Warrant  Officers,  Noncommissioned  Officers  and  Men. 

1.  For  purposes  of  paj-,  warrant  officers,  noncommissioned  officers,  and  men, 
the  depots  of  whose  units  are  situated  in  the  United  Kingdom,  tlie  Channel 
Islands,  or  the  Isle  of  Man,  will  in  future  be  divided  into  two  main  sections: 

(i)  Those  drawing  normal  rates.  These  comprise  Cavalry  (including  House-  g 
hold  Cavalry),  Royal  Artillery  (horse,  field,  and  garrison).  Infantry  (indud- 1 
Ing  Foot  (Juards),  Army  Cyclist  Corps,  Machine  Gun  "Corps,  Labor  Corpa^ 
School  of  Musketry,  Military  Provost  Staff  Corps,  and  Corps  of  Millitary 
Police,  except  tradesmen  in  each  case ;  also  such  categories  of  Royal  ESngineers, 
Tank  Corps,  Royal  Army  Service  Corps,  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps,  Royal 
Army  Ordnance  Corps,  Royal  Army  Veterinary  Corps  as  are  not  classified  as 
tradesmen ; 

(ii)  Those  drawing  tradesmen's  rates,  viz.,  tradesmen  of  all  arms,  school- 
masters. Army  Pay  Corps,  military  accountant  clerks  and  other  clerks  rated 
as  such  under  war  office  authority. 

2.  The  normal  rates  are  as  follows: 

Per  day. 

Regimental  sergeant  major,  master  gunner,  first  class,  and  all  other  ••  *• 

warrant  officers.  Class  I    (except  as  stated  in  Table  2) 14  0 

Regimental  quartermaster  sergeant 12  0 

Quartermaster  corporal  major 12  0 

Quartermaster  segeant  instructor 12  0 

Squadron,  battery,  or  company  sergeant  major 10  0 

Squadron  corporal  major 10  0 

Squadron  quartermaster  corporal 10  0 

Squadron  corporal  major  roughrlder 10  0 

Squadron  sergeant  major  roughrlder 10  0 

Squadron  corporal  major  instructor  or  squadron  sergeant  major  in- 
structor in  fencing  and  gymnastics  or  in  musketry 10  0 

Battery  or  company  sergeant  major  instructor.^ 10  0 

Squadron,    battery,   or   company   quartermaster    sergeant *9  6 

Color    sergeant   or   staff    sergeant *9  6 

Sergeant  cook,  corporal  cook    (household  cavalry) 7  6 

Sergeant,   corporal   of  horse    (household  cavalry),   corporal   of  horse 
trumpeter,  sergeant  trumpeter,   sergeant  drummer,   sergeant  piper, 

or  sergeant  bugler 7  0 

Lance    sergeant 5  6 

Corporal  or  bombardier 5  0 

Lance  corporal  or  lance  bombardier 4  3 

Trooper,  gunner,  driver,  private,  bugler,  bandsman,  kettle  drummer, 

trumpeter,    fifer,    piper,    or    drummer 2  9 

Ditto,  after  2  years'  service  as  above 3  6 

Boy,  until  he  attains  the  age  of  18,  or  is  placed  on  the  recognized 

establishment  of  the  band 1  0 

3.  Soldiers  (excluding  boys)  up  to  and  including  lance  sergeant  drawing 
the  above  rates  will  be  eligible  in  addition  for  proficiency  pay  at  the  rate 
of  6d.  per  day  under  the  conditions  shown  in  Table  4. 

4.  Soldiers  of  the  Military  Provost  Staff  Corps  and  of  the  Corps  of  Military 
Police  (except  tradesmen)  of  the  rank  of  sergeant  and  below  will  draw  a  rate 
of  pay  of  6d.  per  day  In  excess  of  the  rates  shown  in  paragraph  2. 

*  Includes  additional  pay  of  6d.  per  day  for  keeping  the  pay  and  mess  book  under  article 
808,  pay  warrant. 
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5i  The  rates  for  tradesmen  of  all  arms  and  departments  are  as  follows : 


f 


Wamnt  offi^^er,  Class  I  (except  as  stated  in  Table  2).. 

R«;dn»ntal  quarterinaster  sergeant 

(^artcrnnster  sergeant , 

(^ortmnaster  sergeant  instructor 

QQwternia>t«r  corporal 

Tnaa,  company,  or  squadron  sergeant  ma]or,  or 
^an  quart crniaster  sergeant,  company  sergeant 

toijor  instructor 

Tnop. company,  or  squadron quatermaster  sergeant, 

or  «lafl  sergeant 

Sn^cant 

Lere  sergeant 

Cvporal 

Loire  corporal 

£ifipn-  or  private— 

CtoBl 

After  2  years'  service 

Class  II 

After  2  years'  service 

CbssIII 

After  two  years'  service 

Boy^wben  handy  at  a  trade 

On  enlistnient •  • 


Group. 


A 

Per  dav 


B 


Per  day.    Per  day 


«.  d. 
16  0 
14  0 
12  0 
12  0 
12    0 


12    0 

11    0 
9    0 


t.  d. 
16  0 
U  0 
12  0 
12  0 
12    0 


8 
7 
6 


0 
3 
6 


12  0 

11  0 

9  0 

7  9 

7  0 

6  3 


5 

0 

6 

0 

4 

6 

1          ^ 

6 

1          4 

0 

5 

0 

1 

6 

1 

0 

4 

5 
4 
o 
3 
4 
1 
1 


9 
9 
3 
3 
9 
9 
6 
0 


8.  d. 
16  0 
14  0 
12  0 
12  0 
12    0 


12  0 

11  0 

9  0 

.  7  6 

6  9 

6  0 


4 
0 

4 
5 
3 
4 
1 


6 
6 
0 
0 
6 
6 
6 


1    0 


D 
Per  dav. 


«.  d. 

16  0 

14  0 

12  0 

12  0 

12  0 


12  0 

11  0 

9  0 

6  9 

6  0 

5  3 


£ 
Per  day. 

a.  d. 


16 
14 
12 
12 
12 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


12    0 


3 
4 
3 
4 
1 
1 


9 
9 
3 
3 
6 
0 


11 
9 
6 
5 
4 


0 
0 
0 
6 
9 


3  0 

4  0 
1  6 
1  0 


6.  The  trades  of  all  arms  and  departments  classified  in  five  groups  (A-E) 
are  shown  lo  detail  in  Table  3.  After  a  soldier  has  been  enlisted  for  a  trade  in 
one  of  the  g^roups  he  will  be  eligible  for  advancement  in  that  group  to  a  higher 
dasB  or  rank,  but  will  not  l)e  transferred  to  any  other  group  unless  he  is  re- 
mostered  in  another  trade  in  a  different  group.  Soldiers  of  the  rank  of  private 
will  be  classified  according  to  qualifications.  There  will  be  universal  standard 
tests  for  each  trade  for  all  arms,  and  soldiers  will  be  placed  in  their  appro 
priate  class  according  to  their  qualifications.  Should  a  soldier  after  having 
been  placed  in  a  class  subsequently  fall  below  the  standard  prescribed  for  that 
cla.ss,  or  fail  to  show  diligence  in  his  duties  he  will  be  disrated  to  a  lower  class 
w  he  may  be  removed  from  the  tradesman's  groups  altogether. 

Increments  dependent  on  service  will  be  subject  to  a  satisfactory  standard 
of  military  efiiciency.  Service  in  a  class  wdll  count  for  increment  in  any  higher 
dass  to  which  the  soldier  may  be  promoted. 

No  soldier  will  be  paid  under  paragraph  5  who  does  not  belong  to  a  trade 
Ao^n  in  Table  3. 

7.  Service  during  which  a  soldier  is  paid  under  paragraph  2  will  count  for 
increments  under  paragraph  5,  in  the  case  of  transfer  to  a  tradesman's  group. 

a  Clerks  hitherto  paid  under  articles  821,  865,  880,  and  1009,  pay  warrant, 
will  be  paid  as  tradesmen.  In  the  absence  of  instructions  to  the  contrary  pro- 
notions  by  time  will  continue  as  laid  down  in  those  articles,  but  no  increments 
will  be  given  for  length  of  service  in  a  particular  rank.  The  question  of  in- 
crwnents  and  conditions  of  promotion  generally  for  clerks  are  under  considera- 
tion, and  are  subject  to  revision. 

9.  The  term  "  regimental  quartermaster  sergeant "  in  the  tradesmen's  groups 
denotes  quartermaster  sergeants  who  are  In  charge  of  stores  or  equipment  for  a 
groap  of  companies  or  equivalent  units,  and  such  other  cases  as  may  be  specially 
fliithorized  by  the  army  council. 


GENERAL    CONDITIONS. 

10.  Detailed  tables  for  each  arm  and  branch,  where  the  ranks  or  api)oint- 
ments  are  not  provided  for  in  paragraph  2  or  5  are  appended  in  Table  2. 

IL  As  from  July  1,  1919,  noncommissioned  officers  of  the  Royal  Artillery, 
ftoyal  Engineers,  and  Royal  Army  Ordnance  Corps  will  be  graded  as  follows 
tor  pay : 

Royal  Artillery:  Corporal  and  first  corporal  of  the  band  become  lance  ser- 
geants; bombadier  and  second  corporal  of  the  band  become  corporals;  lance 
bomba^ler  becomes  lance  corporal. 
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Royal  Engineers:  Ck)rporftl  becomes  lance  sergeant;  second  corporal  becomes 
corporal. 

Royal  Army  Ordnance  Corps:  Lance  sergeant  remains  lance  sergeant;  cor- 
poral becomes  lance  sergeant;  second  corporal  becomes  corporaL 

12.  Men  and  boys  who  are  unskilled  at  any  trade  on  enlistment  will  be  paid 
at  normal  rates  (paragraph  2)  while  learning  a  trade,  and  until  they  have 
passed  the  necessary  trade  test  for  classification  as  tradesmen. 

Men  who  have  a  trade  on  enlistment  and  are  enlisted  for  service  under  one 
of  the  tradesmen's  groups  will  be  paid  in  their  group  under  Glass  III  from  the 
date  of  enlistment,  although  not  actually  working  at  their  trade  while  doing 
their  recruit  drills.  After  passing  their  recruit  drills  they  will  be  paid  the  rate 
of  the  class  for  which  they  are  qualified. 

13.  (a)  Engineer  pay,  corps  pay,  war  pay,  proficiency  pay  as  hitherto  pro- 
vided for  in  the  pay  warrant,  service  pay,  and  army  of  occupation  bonus  are 
abolished  for  soldiers  who  draw  pay  under  this  warrant.  Additional  pay  and 
working  pay  remain  as  hitherto,  unless  si>ecifically  modified  by  the  present  war- 
rant, but  are  subject  to  revision  at  an  early  date.  Soldiers  drawing  pay  under 
this  warrant  will  have  no  claim  to  any  additional  or  working  pay  which  may 
be  abolished  in  consequence  of  such  revision. 

(6)  Additional  pay  under  the  following  articles  of  the  pay  warrant  is  abol- 
ished for  all  those  who  draw  pay  under  this  warrant:  Articles  748,  750  (6)  (<f) 
(g)  and  (fe),  905,  906,  910,  920,  1003,  1011,  1022,  1029,  and  1030.  Additional 
pay  above  6d  per  day  under  article  750  (a)  is  also  abolished. 

(c)  Working  pay  under  articles  845  and  946  to  951,  pay  warrant,  is  abolished 
for  those  who  draw  pay  under  this  warrant.  Where  a  soldier  is  employed  on 
tradesmen's  duties  he  w^ill  receive  the  appropriate  pay  for  the  trade,  accord- 
ing to  rank,  group,  and  class,  in  substitution  of  pay  under  paragraphs  2,  3, 
and  4  of  Table  1. 

(d)  The  deductions  of  Is  6d  per  day  provided  for  in  articles  872  and  876  of 
the  pay  warrant  are  abolished  for  those  who  draw  pay  under  this  warrant. 

14.  The  existing  separation,  parents*  and  dependents*  allowances  and  the  con- 
cession granted  by  Army  Order  1  of  1918,  under  which  the  allotment  from  a 
soldier's  pay  In  order  to  qualify  for  separation  or  dependents*  allowance  is 
Issued  from  public  funds,  will  continue  until  December  31,  1919.  .The  future 
of  these  allowances  from  that  date  Is  subject  to  further  consideration  for  all 
who  are  now  entitled  to  them. 

15.  As  from  October  1,  1919,  field  allowance  for  warrant  ofllcers  serving  o<lier 
than  in  an  area  of  active  operations  will  be  dra^Ti  on  the  same  conditions  as  in 
peace  as  laid  down  in  the  Allowance  Regulations,  and  Army  Order  337  of  1914  is 
modified  accordingly.  W^arrant  officers  serving  in  an  area  of  active  operations 
will  continue  to  draw  field  allowance  under  present  conditions.  The  definition 
of  an  "area  of  active  operations*'  will  be  promulgated  from  time  to  time 
by  the  army  council. 

16.  The  system  of  charging  national  health  Insurance  contributions  against 
the  accounts  of  soldiers  Is  discontinued,  and  the  soldiers*  contributions  will  be 
borne  by  the  public  for  all  those  who  draw  pay  under  this  warrant. 

17.  Hospital  stoppages  will  in  future  only  be  deducted  where  the  disability  Is 
due  to  the  soldier's  own  fault. 

18.  On  or  after  the  date  of  this  warrant,  soldiers  enlisting,  reenlistlng,  ex- 
tending their  color  service,  reengaging,  voluntarily  rejoining  the  colors  or  con- 
tinuing in  the  service  beyond  21  years  will  draw,  the  new  rates  of  pay  from 
the  date  on  which  they  enlist  or  enter  upon  their  new  engagement,  except 
that  those  reenlisting  under  Army  Order  124  of  1019  on  or  before  the  20th  of 
September,  1919,  may  elect  to  draw  pay  and  allowances  under  the  provisions 
of  that  army  order.  Prior  service  with  the  colors  will  count  for  increments 
of  pay  in  the  rank  of  private. 

19.  Subject  to  paragraph  18,  soldiers  now  serving  will  be  entitled  to  con- 
tinue in  receipt  of  their  present  rates  of  pay,  if  higher  than  those  now  approved, 
under  the  same  conditions  as  hitherto  In  force  during  continuance  of  their 
present  engagement,  but  this  confers  no  claim  to  the ,  continuance  of  special 
war  emoluments  or  concessions,  e.  g.,  army  of  occupation  bonus  and  war 
pay,  beyond  the  date  of  their  general  abolition. 

20.  The  sums  payable  by  soldiers  purchasing  their  discharge  are  under 
consideration  and  are  subject  to  increase  In  view  of  the  higher  rates  of  pay 
now  approved. 

21.  lu  view  of  the  Increased  rates  of  pay  now  approved  the  establishments 
of  ranks  In  the  tradesmen's  groups  are  liable  to  reconsideration,  especially 
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wkk  relation  to  the  cases  where  soldiers  are  enlisted  in,  or  are  promoted 
^^KNtly  after  enlistment  to,  higher  ranks  than  private. 

Table  No.   2. — Rates  of  Pay  not   Specifically  Covebed  by   Paragraphs  2 

AND  5  OF  Table  No.  1. 

(IPfcc  paragraph  numbers  refer  to  corresponding  articles  in  the  pay  warrant 
dated  Dec«Difoer  1,  1914.) 

I.  wabkant  officers,  class  I. 

The  pay  will  he  that  of  a  warrant  officer,  Class  I.,  as  shown  in  paragraph  2 

or  5  of  Table  1,  according  as  to  the  warrant  officer  is  classed  for  normal  or 

tradesman's   rates,  except   that   in   the  following  instances  the  rate  of  pay 

^11  be— 

Per  day. 
9.     d. 

Ifaster  gunner,  second  class.  Royal  Artillery 13    0 

i^bconductor.   Royal  Army  Ordnance  CJorps *15    0 

Staff  sergeant,  major.  Royal  Army  Service  Corps *15    0 

IL  WARRANT  OFFICERS,  CLASS  II,  NONCOMMI88IONF.D  OtTICERS  AND  MEN. 

797.  Garrison  and  district  staffs :  Pay  will  be  according  to  rank  as  laid  down 
in  Table  I,  without  increments  for  length  of  service  as  quartermaster  sergeant, 

Per  day. 
8.     d. 

813.  Cavalry,  assistant  at  the  cavalry  school 10  0 

Slo.  Royal  Artillery — 

Master   gunner,    third    class 12  0 

Sergeant  of  the  band 7  0 

First  corporal  of  the  band : 5  6 

Second  corporal  of  the  band 5.  0 

2  9 

3  6 


Musician.i I 


818.  European  noncommissioned  officers  serving  with  the  Hongkong-Singa- 
pore Royal  Garrison  Artillery  and  Sierra  Leone  Company  of  Artillery:  The 
rates  of  pay  are  under  consideration  and  pending  further  instructions  the 
rates  hitherto  in  force  will  continue.  Any  increased  rates  approved  later  will 
liave  retrospective  effect  from  July  1,  1919. 

855.  West  India  Regiment  (Europeans)  :  The  normal  rates  will  apply.  The 
question  of  additional  pay  for  service  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  is  under 
^tmsideratlon. 

The  sergeant  master  tailor  will  be  paid  as  a  tradesman. 

857.  West  African  Regiment:  The  rates  of  pay  for  European  noncommis- 
^k>Ded  officers  serving  with  the  West  African  Regiment  are  under  considertion, 
and  pending  further  Instructions  the  rates  hitherto  in  force  will  continue. 

West  Coast  of  Africa:  Pending  further  Instructions,  warrant  officers,  non- 
commissioned officers,  and  men  serving  on  the  West  Coast  will  receive  the 
rates  of  pay  and  coast  pay  hitherto  In  force.  New  rates  of  additional  pay 
for  service  on  the  West  Coast  will  be  promulgated  shortly,  and  these,  to- 
EPtber  with  the  rates  under  paragraphs  2  and  5  of  Table  1,  will  be  Issuable 
with  retrospective  effect  from  July  1,  1919. 

885.  Regular  establishment  of  the  special  reserve,  etc.:  The  rates  shown 
io  paragraphs  2  and  5  of  Table  1  will  apply. 

HL  ROYAL  ENGINEERS,  TANK  CORPS,  ROYAL  ARMY  SERVICE  CORPS,  ROYAL  ARMY 
MEDICAX  CORPS,  ROYAL  ARMY  ORDNANCE  CORPS,  ROYAL  ARMY  VETERINARY  CORPS, 
AND  ABMT  PAY  CORPS. 

Warrant  officers,  Class  II,  and  noncommlsslone<l  officers  down  to  and  Includ- 
ing sergeant,  If  classified  as  tradesmen,  will  be  paid  at  the  rates  for  their  ranks 


1  Or  13s..  according  as  he  Is  classed  as  a  trades  man  or  otherwise. 
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shown  In  paragraph  5  of  Table  1.    If  not  tradesmen  they  will  be  paid  as  In 

paragraph  2  of  Table  1. 

Noncommissioned  officers  below  the  rank  of  sergeant  and  privates  will  be 

paid  according  to  their  trade  group;   those  not  classified  in  a  trade  in  any 

group  will  be  paid  as  in  paragraph  2  of  Table  1. 

Bate  per  day. 

9. 

823.  Royal  Engineers,  quartermaster  sergeant 14 

861.  Royal  Army  Medical  Ck)rps,  quartermaster  sergeant •  12 

872.  Royal  Army  Ordnance  Corps:  Armorer  staff  sergeants  will  be  paid  as 
staff  sergeants  without  increments  for  length  of  service  in  the  rank. 

IV.   EXPERIMENTAL  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Rate  per  day. 

9.     d, 

995.  Experimental  quartermaster  sergeant 12    0 

Experimental  staff  sergeant 9    6 

V.    ESTABLISHMENTS   FOR   EN0INFJ31   SERVICES. 

Rate  per  day. 

1003.  Military  foreman  of  works  or  military  mechanist:  «- 

Quartermaster  sergeant 14 

Staff  sergeant 11 

VI.   EDUCATIONAL  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Rate  per  day. 

1018.  Staff  college:  «- 

Staff  sergeant,  without  additional  pay 11 

Draftsman,  as  tradesman,  without  additional  pay. 

1020.  Royal  Military  College:  Per  day. 

Lithographer,  as  tradesman,  without  additional  pay.                              •.  *• 

Sergeant  of  the  t)and 7  0 

Corporal  of  the  band 5  0 

Private  of  the  band 2s.  9d.  to     3  6 

1023.  School  of  Military  Engineering  and  School  of  Electric  Lighting, 
quartermaster  sergeant  instructor r 14  0 

1024.  School  of  Musketry,  sergeant  instructor 8  6 

1025.  Gymnasia,  sergeant  instructor 8    6 

i026a.  C'amel  ( -orps  School,  Egypt,  pay  of  rank  in  arm  or  corps  to  which 

the  noncommissioned  officer  or  man  belongs. 

TABIJ*:   3. 

Group  A, — Armament  artificer,  chemist,  computer,  diver,  draftsman,  electrical 
engineer,  electrical  engineer  (wireless),  engine  fitter,  fitter,  fitter  (wireless). 
Instrument  maker  and  repairer,  lithographer,  millwright,  operating-room  attend- 
ant, pattern  maker,  pharmacist,  railway  engine  driver  (war),  shipwright,  sur- 
veyor, toolmaker,  turner. 

Oroup  B. — Acetylene  welder  (Royal  Army  Service  Corps  and  Royal  Army 
Ordnance  (^orps),  armorer  and  gunsmith,  barge  builder,  blacksmith,  body- 
maker  (motor),  boiler  maker,  bricklayer,  cabinet  maker,  carpenter  and  joiner, 
clerk,  or  specialy  selected  categories),*  coach  painter,  cooi)er,  coppersmith,  den- 
tal mechanic,  dispenser,  gas  titter,  grinder  (precision),  hospital  cook,  laboratory, 
attendant,  machine-gun  artificer,  mason,  military  accovmtant  clerk,  miller  and 
machine  hand,  motor-cycle  fitcer,  molder,  optician,  panel  beater,  permanent  line$^ 
man,  plumber,  steel  erector,  switchboard  operator,  telegraph  operator,  tele- 
phonist (fortreas),  trained  nurse,  watchmaker  (Royal  Army  Ordnance  Ck>rps) 
wheeler,  wireless  operator,  wood  turner.  X-ray  attendant.  ' 

Group  C. — C^lerk  (Including  orderly  room  sergeants  and  orderly  room  clerks 
and  wage  clerks),*  coach  trimmer,  cutler,  donkeyman,  driver.  Internal  combus- 


*  Clerks  who  are  classified  as  such  after  the  prescribed  tests  only  are  included.  Soldiers 
employed  temporarily  as  clerks  are  not  treated  as  "  tradesmen  "  durlne  such  emDlovm^t 
but  receive  such  additional  pay  as  may  be  applicable  under  the  pay  warrant. 


t 
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tloD  Uorry  and  car),  driver,  steam  (lorry  and  steam  tactor),  engine  driver 
(marine  engineers,  cmne driver,  steam  driver),  engine  driver  (stationary,  steam, 
iDtemal  combustion,  derrick  or  pile),  excavator,  farrier,  field  linesman,  glass 
frinder,  ledger  keeper  and  storeman,  masseur,  mental  attendant,  miner,  motor 
driver  (Royal  Army  Service  Corps),  nursing  orderly,  oxy-acetylene  welder 
(Royal  Engineers  and  Tank  Corps),  painter  and  paper  hanger,  photographer, 
plasterer,  plate  layer,  printer,  riveter,  rock  driller,  and  powderman,  saddler 
and  harness  maker,  saddle  tree  maker,  schoolmaster,  shoeing  and  carriage  smith, 
sboemaker.  shorthand  t^i)ist,  signalman,  slater,  stonemason,  storeman,  (tech- 
nical and  departmental),  tailor,  tinsmith,  vulcanlzer,  well  borer,  whitesmith. 

Group  D. — Baker,  blockman,  brakesman,  butcher,  diver's  linesman,  driller 
(machine  and  hand),  forward  observer  (sound  ranging),  leather  stitchers, 
lighterman  and  waterman,  mercurial  rubber,  observer  (meteorological),  painter, 
pipe  fitter,  push-cycle  repairer,  quarryman,  rigger,  sanitary  orderly,  sawyer, 
shunter,  signaler  (seaman),  station  master,  stevedore,  survey  post  observer, 
tlmbemian,  wireman  (permanent  line),  traffic  controller,  wood  machinist. 

Group  E. — ^Blacksmith's  mate,  blacksmith's  striker,  bricklayer's  mate,  car- 
penter's mate,  cleaner,  coppersmith's  mate,  electrician's  mate,  fettler,  fireman, 
fitter's  mate,  glazier,  hammerman,  holder-up,  motor  cyclist,  pioneer  (R.  E.)t 
plasterer's  mate,  plumber's  mate,  riveter's  helper,  sallmaker,  seaman,  ship- 
wright's mate,  stoker,  stonemason's  mate,  tent  mender,  tlmbennan,  tyre  presser, 
npholsterer. 

TABLE  4. — CONDITIONS  FOB  THE  ISSUE  OF  PROFICIENCY  PAY. 

1  All  soldiers  (except  boys)  up  to  and  including  lance  sergeants  who  draw 
pay  under  subsection  (I)  of  paragraph  1  of  Table  1  are  eligible  for  proficiency 
pay,  with  the  exception  mentioned  in  paragraph  8  below.  Soldiers  up  to  and 
including  lance  sergeants  who  draw  pay  under  table  2  and  are  not  paid  at 
tradesmen's  rates  are  also  eligible.  Soldiers  who  draw  pay  under  subsection 
(li)  of  paragraph  1  of  Table  1  are  not  eligible  for  proficiency  pay. 

2.  The  rate  of  proficiency  pay  is  6d.  per  day. 

3.  In  order  to  become  eligible  for  proficiency  pay  a  soldier,  of  whatever 
rank,  must  (a)  have  at  least  1  year's  service  with  the  colors;  (b)  be  in  all  re- 
speets  physically  capable  of  i)erformlng  the  duties  of  his  rank  in  the  arm  of 
the  service  to  which  he  belongs;  (c)  attain  a  standard  of  professional  and 
educational  proficiency  as  laid  down  from  time  to  time  by  the  army  council. 

4.  Proficiency  pay  will  be  issuable  irrespective  of  the  length  of  the  engage- 
ment under  which  the  soldier  is  serving  with  the  colors. 

5.  Lance  sergeants,  corporals,  and  lance  corporals  will  not  be  entitled  to 
draw  proficiency  pay  in  virtue  of  their  rank,  but  will  in  all  cases  be  required  to 
satisfy  the  conditions  laid  down  in  paragraph  3. 

6.  Proficiency  pay  may  be  withdrawn  by  a  soldier's  conmiandlng  oflicer  if.  In 
his  opinion,  the  soldier  falls  below  the  requisite  standard.  It  may  be  restored 
if  the  soldier  subsequently  reattains  the  standard  from  the  date  of  his  reattain- 

ing  it 

7.  A  soldier  transferred  to  another  arm  in  which  proficiency  pay  can  be 
granted  will  continue  in  receipt  of  any  proficiency  pay  which  he  may  be  draw- 
ing at  the  time  of  transfer  pending  the  result  of  the  next  classification  in  his 
new  arm. 

8.  A  soldier  enlisted  for  service  as  a  tradesman  and  drawing  normal  rates  of 
pay  while  he  is  learning  a  trade  is  not  eligible  for  proficiency  pay. 

9.  The  general  conditions  of  articles  1066,  1067,  and  1068.  pay  warrant,  will 
apply  to  the  grant  of  proficiency  pay  under  this  warrant. 

TABI£  5. — SOLDIERS'  SERVICE  PENSIONS. 

L  A  private's  pension  will  be  lid.  a  day  for  each  complete  year  of  qualifying 

service. 

2.  For  each  complete  year  of  qualifying  service  in  higher  ranks,  there  will 
be  added  to  the  private's  rate  according  to  class  for  pension  under  article  1134, 
pay  warrant,  §d.  a  day  for  each  year  as  Class  IV ;  Id.  a  day  for  each  year  as 
Class  III;  lid.  a  day  for  each  year  as  Class  II;  2d.  a  day  for  each  year  as 
Caass  I  (including  warrant  officer,  Class  II)  ;  2id.  a  day  for  each  year  as  war- 
rant officer.  Class  I. 
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'  The  maximum  rates  of  pensions  are  as  follows : 

Per  "week» 

Private 2ft 

Glass  IV :.    31 

Class  III ae 

Class  II 41 

Class  I  (including  warrant  officer.  Class  II) 46 

Warrant  officer,  Glass  I 5& 

3.  Any  broken  period  of  qualifying  service  of  less  than  12  months  in  a  rank 
will  count  as  qualifying  service  in  a  lower  rank,  e.  g.,  a  noncommissioned 
officer  with  2  years  5  months  in  Class  I  will  count  5  months  on  to  his  service  in 
Class  II. 

4.  Qualifying  service  for  pension  will  he  unforfeited  color  service  only.  In- 
cluding service  in  the  great  war,  mobilized  or  embodied  service  in  the  special 
reserve  or  territorial  force,  given  after  attaining  the  age  of  18  years. 

5.  The  additions  under  paragraph  2  will  not  be  given  for  any  higher  rank 
than  that  held  on  discharge,  and  that  rank  must  have  been  held  throughout  the 
12  months  immediately  preceding  discharge. 

6.  A  total  of  21  years*  service  is  neces.<?ary  to  give  a  right  to  pension,  but  a 
minimum  of  10  years'  qualifying  service  is  also  required.  To  be  eligible  for 
pension  a  soldier  must  be  serving  with  the  colors  on  final  discharge,  or  on  ceas- 
ing to  count  service. 

7.  A  soldier  reengaged  to  complete  21  years,  or  who  has  reenllsted  to  com- 
plete a  term  of  service  which  with  former  service  makes  a  total  of  at  least 
21  years,  who  is  allowed  to  take  his  discharge  prematurely,  after  18  years  at 
his  own  request,  may  be  granted  a  pension,  If  eligible,  assessed  as  In  earlier 
paragraphs,  but  with  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent.  If  discharged  for  ineffi- 
ciency after  18  and  less  than  21  years,  he  may  be  granted  a  pension  at  such 
rate — ^not  exceeding  00  per  cent  of  the  rate  as  assessed  in  previous  para- 
graphs— as  the  army  council  may  approve  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
commissioners  of  Chelsea  Hospital  according  to  the  merits  of  each  case. 

8.  An  additional  pension  of  5d.  per  day  will  be  granted  (subject  to  good 
character  as  a  pensioner)  at  age  55  and  a  further  Increase  of  4d  at  age  65. 

9.  Soldiers  granted  pensions  under  this  warrant  will  remain  eligible  for  the 
additional  pension  awarded  in  respect  of  gallant  conduct  provided  for  in 
article  1157  pay  warrant. 

10.  In  the  case  of  reenlisted  soldiers,  pa.st  service  will  not  count  if  there 
has  been  an  Intei-val  of  more  than  five  years.     (This  does  not  refer  to  pen-r 
sloners  reenlisted  during  the  Great  War. ) 

11.  These  new  regulations  will  apply  to  all  soldiers  admitted  to  pensions  in 
future.  Soldiers  wlio  have  been  granted  service  pensions  during  the  Great  War» 
and  those  who  were  service  pensioners  before  thnt  war  and  have  given  satis- 
factory paid  military  service  during  that  war  (including  service  as  ofl5cers>„ 
will  have  their  present  pensions  reassessed  under  the  rules  In  this  table,  accord- 
ing to  their  service  on  original  discliarge  to  pension:  but  the  Increased  pensflons 
will  not  be  Issuable  while  pensioniers  are  serving  with  the  colors  or  as  oflicers, 
and  are  drawing  pay  as  well  as  pension. 

12.  Service  with  temporary  rank  during  the  Great  War  will  count  as  though 
it  were  substantive  rank  if  the  soldier  is  subsequently  promoted  to  the  snoh- 
stantlve  rank;  or  it  may  count  as  service  in  any  lower  siibstantlve  rank  to 
which  the  soldier  may  be  promoted.  (Thus,  if  a  private  were  a  temporary 
sergeant  during  the  war  and  afterwards  never  rose  above  the  substantive 
rank  of  coiporal,  time  as  temporary  sergeant  would  count  as  time  as  corporal 
for  i>ension. ) 

13.  The  conditions  governing  the  grant  of  annuities  for  meritorious  service 
under  article  1228,  pay  warrants,  are  under  consideration. 

14.  A  soldier  now  serving  retains  his  rights  under  the  pay  warrant  and  any 
other  royal  warrants  now  in  force  If  more  beneficial  to  him  than  the  terms  of 
this  table;  but  a  soldier  nuist  be  dt^lt  with  either  under  this  table  as  a  whole, 
or  under  previous  regulations  as  a  whole. 

T.   ARMY   COUNCn/S   INSTRUCTIONS    ON   THE  FOREGOING   WARRANT. 

Soldiers  of  the  South  African  overseas  contingent  In  receipt  of  fall  British 
rates  of  pay  and  those  who  do  not  elect  to  remain  on  Union  rates,  and  Hritish 
soldiers  transferred  or  appointed  from  units,  the  depots  of  which  are  situated 
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in  tbe  United  Kingdom,  tlie  Oliannel  Islands,  or  tlie  lale  of  Man,  to  serve 
vitb  the  following  units  raised  outside  the  United  Kingdom,  may  come  under 
the  proTisions  of  this  army  order:  TIm  Royal  Malta  Artillery;  the  Malta 
Division  Royal  Engineers  (militia) ;  the  King's  Own  Malta  Regiment  of 
Militia:  the  Bermuda  Militia  Artillery;  the  Bermuda  Volunteer  RiAe  Corps; 
tbe  West  India  Regiment ;  the  British  West  Indies  Regiment ;  the  Cape  Corps 
(Infantry)  ;  the  Cape  Auxiliary  Horse  Transport  Company;  the  Cape  Colort^d 
Laiior  Battalion;  the  South  African  Native  LalM>r  Corps;  the  Chinese  Labor 
ODips ;  the  Imperial  Camel  Corps. 


II.  CLASSIFICATION    OF   TRADESMEN. 

1.  For  tlie  purposes  of  immediate  classification  of  sappers  or  privates  under 
paragrai^i  5  of  Table  I,  pending  the  introduction  of  a  universal  standard  test 
for  all  ami.s  the  following  rules  will  apply : 

(a)  Where  a  man  has  already  been  classified  for  engineer  or  corps  pay  a 
provisional  classification  under  this  warrant  may  be  carried  out  on  the  same 
lines,  vis: 


* 

Pay  w 

arrant, 
ion  for— 

Chsslfleat 

This  wvrant. 

Engineer  pay. 

Corps  pay. 

R.A.o.C 

1 

R.A.O.C.         R.A.M.C. 

1 
1 

R.A.V.C. 

• 

Bme.      1        M.T. 

Class  I,  corre- 

Very  superior 
Superior 

First  rate. 
Second  and 

CImb    11,    oorre- 
sponds  with 

Firstaodsec-    Thiid  rate. 

Chss    III,    earre- 
ipgndBiiith 

Skilled,  pra- 
fldent. 

Ftfth.fixth 
ana  aev-' 

enth  rates. 

third  rates. 

Fourth,  fifth, 
sixth,  and 
seventh 
ratee. 

end  rates. 

Third     and 

fourth  rates. 

Fourth  and 
fifth  rattf. 

Fourth  rate. 

afen  temporarily  classified  as  above  will  be  reclassified  with  retrospective 
effect  from  July  1,  1019,  as  soon  as  the  necessary  tests  can  be  held. 

{by  Where  no  such  classification  exists,  e.  g.,  in  the  case  of  Royal  Artillery 
or  CaTalry  artificers,  tradesmen  will  be  brought  on  jmy  provisionally  as  Class 
ni  in  the  group  to  which  their  trade  b^ong>-,  ami  will  be  reclassified  with 
retroapectirc  eflfect  from  July  1,  1919,  as  soon  nn  the  necessary  tests  can  be 
beld. 

(c>  Where  corps  pay  Is  drawn  at  rates  lower  than  those  shown  above  as 
corresponding  with  Cla's  III,  a  man  will  draw  provisionally  the  normal  rate 
of  pay  under  paragraph  2  of  Table  1.  unless  he  Is  already  definitely  classed 
as  a  tradesman,  in  which  case  he  will  draw  Class  III  rates  under  paragraph  5 
of  Table  1. 

2,  In  the  absence  of  Instructions  to  the  contrary  the  number  of  foldiers  in 
each  class  will  be  determined  by  the  number  qualified  for  that  class  within 
the  total  numbers  allowed  for  the  particular  trade.  There  will  be  no  estab- 
Habment  for  each  class. 

3.  Pending  further  instructions  clerks,  other  than  military  accountant  clerks, 
wfll  be  passed  under  group  C. 


ni.    SPECIAL   BKSEBVS    AND    TERRITORIAL    FORCE    COUNTING    OF    SERVICE. 

In  the  absence  of  special  Instructions  the  present  rules  as  to  the  counting  of 
aervloe  for  purposes  of  increments  of  pay  dependent  on  length  of  service  will 
continue  to  apply  (i.  e.,  only  mobilized  service  counts). 
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IV.    PBOFICIENCY    PAY. 

1.  The  standards  of  professional  efficiency  for  the  grant  of  proficiency  pay 
will  be  published  as  soon  as  possible  both  for  cavalry,  artillery,  and  infantry^ 
and  for  the  soldiers  drawing  normal  rates  in  arms  or  corps  for  which  pro- 
ficiency pay  was  not  previously  issuable.  j 

2.  Soldiers  already  drawing  proficiency  pay,  Class  I,  may  draw  provisionally  % 
the  new  proficiency  pay,  provided  they  have  at  least  one  year's  color  service. 
They  will,  however,  be  required  to  pass  the  tests  for  professional  efficiency 
when  they  are  published  in  order  to  continue  drawing  proficiency  pay,  but  in 
the  absence  of  instructions  to  the  contrary  they  will  not  be  required  to  pass  the 
educational  tests  as  a  condition  of  continuing  to  draw  profldency  pay. 

3.  Soldiers  in  receipt  of  Class  II  proficiency  pay  or  tho  e  reenlisting  will  Ije 
required  to  satisfy  all  the  conditions  attending  the  grant  of  the  new  profici^icy 
pay. 

V.  TRANSFER  TO  NEW  BATES. 

Where  the  rates  of  pay  under  this  warrant  are  more  favorable  than  tho^ie 
under  previous  warrants  paymasters  should  take  st^s  as  early  as  possible  to 
adjust  the  soldiers*  accounts.  Where  the  rates  are  less  favorable  than  those 
drawn  hitherto  no  adjustment  will  be  made  until  the  new  rates  equal  or  exeee^l 
the  old. 

VI.  PENSIONS. 

Revision  of  pensions  of  those  eligible  will  be  undertaken  by  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  Royal  Hospital,  and  applications  for  revised  pensions  need  not 
be  submitted  by  the  pensioners. 

English  Aviators. 

rates  of  pay,  flying  corps,  officers,  noncommissioned  officers,  and  ifety. 

Officers. 

Flying  ofiicer,  on  appointment,  12s.  per  day;  a  shilling  per  day  for  eacli 
year  of  service  up  to  a  maximum  of  16s.  per  day ;  plus  flying  xMiy. 

Flight  commander,  on  appointment,  17s.  per  day;  increasing  by  2a.  per 
day  for  each  year  of  service  up  to  a  maximum  of  238.  per  day ;  plus  flying  pay. 

These  Increases  only  apply  after  June  30,  1914. 

Squadron  commander,  25s.  per  day ;  plus  flying  pay. 

a.  d. 

Third  air  mechanic 1  O 

Second   air   mechanic 2  O 

First  air  mechanic 4  O 

Corporal    5  O 

Sergeant   6  <► 

Flying    sergeant 7  O- 

Warrant  ofllcer 7  ft 

Flying  pay,  8s.  per  day ;  while  under  Instruction,  4s.  per  day. 


Appendix  III. 

RATES  OF  PAY  FOR  JAPANESE  ARMY. 
[An  2280 — Combat  personnel,  41.     Oct.  10,  1819.] 

A.  By  Army  Order,  No.  25,  April  21,  1919,  the  following  Increases   in  pay- 
were  granted  to  officers  of  the  Japanese  Army :  I 

Percent.    ^ 
Majors,  company  officers,  warrant  officers,  and  civilians  paid  yearly    less 

than  $1,000 50 

Colonels,  lieutenant  colonels,  and  civilians  paid  yearly  between  $1,000  and 

$1,500 40 

IJeutenant  generals,   major  generals,   and   civilians  paid  yearly   between 

$1,500  and  $2,500 . dO 
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B.  In  addition,  Army  Order,  No.  30,  May  13,  1919,  prescribes  the  issue  of 
iwDnses  to  those  military  and  civil  men  of  the  army  who  hold  appointments  and 
posts  abroad  or  who  travel  abroad  as  follows : 

Per  cent. 

To  tlioee  residini^  abroad 30-^ 

To  those  traveling  abroad 50 


Revised  Japanese  Army  pay  table. 


ChfislfiGatian. 


QmmL 

iMntcnant  ^eneraL.. 
jNorniieraL 

Ueotfioaat  Coiaiiei" 
X^ 

Ctptaka: 

First  dass 

Saoonddaas..'... 

Tliird  class 

RntUeatenant: 

First  dass 

SMQDddass 

fkit  baod  master: 

Flwcbss: 

Smmd  class 

teoad  Beatenant . . . 
Junior 

First  class 

Seeond  class 

teoBd  band  master: 

First  class 

8eoaiddass , 

lUrdebss , 

Fourth  class , 

Wamat  officer: 

Special  A 

Special  B 

First  dass 

Seoonddass 

TUrddass 


Pay. 


Per 

year. 


Yen. 
7,500.00 
5,000.00 
3,900.00 
2,040.00 
2,196.00 
1,548.00 

1,260.00 

1,060.00 

000.00 

684.00 
552.00 

972.00 
900.00 
480.00 

584.00 
612.00 

828.00 
756.00 
684.00 
612.00 

684.00 
612.00 
640.00 
468.00 
906.00 


Per 
month. 


Yen, 
626.00 
415.66 
325.00 
245.00 
183.00 
120.00 

105.00 
90.00 
75.00 

57.00 
46.00 

81.00 
76.00 
40.00 

57.00 
51.00 

09.00 
63.00 
57.00 
51.00 

57.00 
51.00 
45.00 
39.00 
33.00 


Bonus. 


Rate. 


Per 
year. 


P.et. 


30 
30 
40 
40 
50 

50 
50 
50 

50 
50 

50 
50 
50 

50 
50 

50 
50 
50 
50 

50 
50 
50 
50 
50 


Yen. 


1,500.00 
1,200.00 
1,176.00 
1,000.00 
774.00 

530.00 
540.00 
450.00 

342.00 
276.00 

486.00 
450.00 
240.00 

342.00 
306.00 

414.00 
378.00 
342.00 
306.00 

342.00 
306.00 
270.00 
234.00 
19&00 


Per 
month. 


Yen. 


125.00 

100.00 

98.00 

83.33 

64.50 

52.50 
45.00 
37.50 

28.50 
23.00 

40.50 
37.50 
20.00 

28.50 
25.50 

34.50 
31.50 
28.50 
25.50 

28.50 
25.50 
22.50 
19.50 
16.50 


Total. 


Per 
year. 


Yen. 
7,500.00 
6,500.00 
5,100.00 
4,116.00 
3,196.00 
2,322.00 

1,890.00 
1,620.00 
1,350.00 

1,026.00 
828.00 

1,458.00 

1,350.00 

720.00 

1,026.00 
918.00 

1,242.00 

1,134.00 

1,026.00 

918.00 

1,026.00 
918.00 
810.00 
702.00 
504.00 


Per 
month, 


Yen. 
625.00 
541.66 
425.00 
343.00 
266.33 
193.50 

157.50 
135.00 
112.50 

85.50 
60.00 

121.50 

112.50 

60.00 

85.50 
76.50 

103.50 
94.50 
85.50 
76.50 

85.50 
76.50 
67.60 
58.50 
49.50 


Quar- 
terly al 
lowance 
with 
Incl. 


Month' 
total. 


Yen. 

25.00 

24.37 

16.25 

14.00 

12.25 

11.24 

7.12 
7.12 
7.12 

6.00 
6.00 

6.00 
6.00 
5.25 

5.25  ■ 
5.25  ; 

5.25  i 
5.25  I 
5.25  , 
5.25  I 


Yen. 

660.00 

666.03 

441.25 

357.00 

278.68 

204.75 

164.62 
142.12 
119.62 

91.60 
75.00 

127.50 

118.50 

65.25 

90.75 
81.76 

106.75 
99.75 
90.75 
81.75 


4.80 

00.30 

4.80 

81.30 

4.80 

72.30 

4.80 

63.30 

4.80 

54.30 

Cbasiflcatlon. 


tensDU      , 

First  dass 

See  iDd  dass 

Tbfrddass 

Svviuits: 

First  class 

See  -nd  class 

Third  dass 

Fourth  class 

^arp^nl,  first  class 

I,  second  class . . 

:  evporal 

^.    -Drt)rivate 

Fntind  second  private 


Qoarters  inside  barrada. 


Quarters  outside  barracks. 


Pay 

per 

month. 


Yen. 
10.80 
17.10 
15.00 

12.90 
10.90 
9.00 
7.80 
6.70 
4.65 
2.34 
1.05 
1.56 


Bonos. 


Rate. 


Yen. 

P.ct. 
60 
60 
50 

50 
50 
50 
60 
60 
50 
50 
50 
50 


Per 
month. 


Yen. 
9.90 
8.55 
7.60 

6.45 
5.40 
4.60 
3.90 
2.85 
2.32 
1.17 
.97 
.78 


Month- 
total. 


Pay 

per 
month. 


Yen. 
29.70 
26.65  ! 
22.50  I 

19.35 
16.20 
13.50 
11.70 

8.55 

6.97 

3.51 

2.92 

2.34 


Yen. 
30.00 
27.00 
25.60 

23.00 
21.00 
19.00 
18.00 
16.00 
15.00 


Bonus. 


13.50 


Rate. 


Yen. 

P.ct. 
50 
60 
50 

50 
50 
50 
60 
5Q 
50 


50 


Per 
month. 


Yen. 
15.00 
13.50 
12.75 

11.50 
10.50 
9.50 
9.00 
8.00 
7.50 


6.75 


Month- 

*y, 

total. 


Yen. 
45.00 
40.50 
38.25 

34.50 
31.50 
28.50 
27.00 
24.00 
22.50 


Quar- 
terly 
allow- 
ance, 
60  per 
cent. 


Yen. 
2.85 
2.85 
2.85 

2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
1.87 
1.87 


20.25 


1  60 


Month- 
total. 


Yen. 
47.85 
43.35 
41.10 

36.75 
33.75 
30.75 
29.25 
25.87 
24.37 


21.75 
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RATES    OF   PAY    FOK    AHOKNTINE   ARMY. 


August  28,  1919. 

Attached  hereto  are  tables  corering  the  pay  for  army  officers,  noncommis- 
sioned officers,  and  officers  and  noncommissioned  officers  on  the  retireil  list, 
pensions  to  dependents,  and  pay  to  military  attach^. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  pay  of  the  army  officer,  which,  on  starting  his 
career,  is  less  than  that  of  the  corresponding  grade  In  the  United  States 
Army,  but  as  his  ser\'lces  increase  the  advantages  accrue  and  reach  their 
maximum  on  the  officer's  retirement. 

An  officer,  after  35  years'  service,  may,  upon  his  own  application,  retire 
with  the  next  highest  grade.  For  instance,  after  35  years'  ser^-ice  a  colonel 
can  be  retired  with  the  rank  of  a  brigadier  general,  and  receives  $636.77,  while 
a  colonel  in  the  United  States  Army,  unless  appointed  a  brigadier  general, 
retires  as  a  colonel  and  receives  $312.50.  The  amounts  given  in  the  transla- 
tions of  army  pay  tables  are  in  United  States  currency. 

Army  pay  for  offioera  not  on  retired  Ust, 


Lieotenant  generals 
Generals  of  division 
Generals  of  brigade . 

Colonels 

Lieutenant  ookuiels. 

ICajors 

Captains 

First  UoHtenaats. .. . 

LleiTt«naat8 

Sublieutenants 


Basic  pay 
not  on 
active 

service. 


Bonus  for 

active 

service. 


I14&58 

14S.58 

148.58 

137.35 

84.90 

55.19 

33.96 

29.72 

27.59 

25.47 


I 


Total  pay, 

active 

service. 


$837.79 
721.  «7 
836.77 
466.96 
830.61 
267.45 
178.29 
140.09 
127.35 
114.62 


Pay  of 

officers  net 

on  active 


Totalpay 
onacuTQ 

(service  phis  «J^Pl«« 

l0perc£it,;£P«2S 
4  years  In  '  ^  IJSr^ 
I     grade.        ing»de. 


1679.22 

9827.79 

573.09 

721.67 

488.19 

636.77 

373.57 

50a92 

280.18 

365.08 

233.49 

28&68 

158.76 

102.72 

121.41 

15L1S 

109.74 

137.33 

98.07 

123.54 

Note.— From  sublieutenant  to  general  of  brigade  the  officers  enjoy  an  increase  of  10  per  cent  oo  basis 
pay  esioe  they  have  aocompUshed  the  minimum  time  of  four  years  in  grade  toward  promotion. 


Artny  pay,  noncommissioned   officers. 

Sergeants  major $63.68 

First  sergeants 55.19 

Sergeants 46.70 

Corporals  (first  class) 38.T1 

Corporals 29.72 


The  cori)oral8,  corporals  (first  class),  sergeants^  first  sergeants,  and  sergeants 
major  shall  receive  during  their  first  five  years  of  service  as  noncommissioned 
officers  a  "premio  de  constancia"  (reward  for  service),  which  shall  be  respec- 
tively of  $50.94,  $&3.68,  $76.41  and  $101.88  annually  and  imyable  by  the  montli. 

They  shall  receive  in  the  course  of  the  following  five  years  a  "premio  de 
constancia"  which  shall  be  respectively  of  $63.68,  $76.41,  $101.88  and  $127.35. 
During  the  next  five  years  the  "premio  de  constancia"  win  be  respecrtlvely 
of  $76.41,  $101.88,  $127.35  and  $152.82.  After  15  years'  service  and  untU  retir- 
ing the  "premio  de  constancia"  will  be,  respectively,  of  $101.88,  $127.35,  $152.82, 
and  $203.76. 


« 
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Scale  of  pensions  for  offleers  according  to  Uno  No,  4707. 

IProgie— ion  between  the  minimum  and  maximum  of  pension.    Per  cent  of  the  basic  pay 

plus  bonus  for  active  serrlce.] 

Teais  serrice : 

15 50 

16 52 

17 54 

18 56 

19 58 

20 60 

21 63 

22 66 

23 69 

24 72 

25 75 

26 78 

27 81 

28 84 

29 87 

30 90 

31 92 

32 94 

33 - 96 

34 98 

36 100 

NoTB— Pay  is  understood  to  be  the  total  determined  in  Table  No.  1  cor- 
nspondlng  to  the  respective  rank. 

Officers  and  enlisted  men,  who,  due  to  illness  or  physical  defects  produced  on 
active  service,  or  by  acts  of  the  service  are  rendered  disabled  for  the  contlnu- 
ttion  of  their  career,  are  retired  whatever  may  be  the  time  of  their  service 
wlUi  the  pension  corresponding  to  their  years  of  service.  If  they  have  been 
I«s  than  15  years  in  the  service,  they  are  paid  pension  corresponding  to  that 
period. 

If  the  disability  produced  by  an  act  of  the  service  should  be  loss  of  sight, 
an  arm  or  a  leg,  the  pension  will  be  the  maximum  determined  by  the  scale. 

Those  who,  due  to  wounds  received  in  action  or  In  acts  of  the  service,  are 
disabled  for  continuation  of  their  career  are  retired  with  pension  corresponding 
to  immediately  superior  rank. 

Scale  of  pensions  for  noncommissioned  officers  and  troops. 

[Per  cent  of  basic  pay  plus  "  Premlo  de  constancla."] 

Tctrs  creditable  service: 

15 50 

16 — ^ 55 

17 60 

18 65 

19 J 70 

20 75 

21 _.  80 

22 85 

23 90 

24 95 

25 100 

WSglOPfS  TO  DEI'KNDKNTS  OF  OFFICERS.  NONCOMMISSIONED  OFFICERS,  AND  PRIVATES. 

The  dependents  of  a  deceased  officer,  noncommissioned  officer,  or  private  who 
tre  entitled  to  a  pension  are :  The  widow,  the  legitimate  children,  the  children 
born  out  of  wedlock  who  are  recoifuized,  and  the  widowed  mother. 

Scale  of  p€nsi(m8  (Art.  12,  Cliapter  II,  Title  IV  Ley  4707).— 1.  To  de- 
pendents of  officers  or  privates  killed  in  action  or  who  die  from  consequences 
<rf  same,  providing  that  death  occurs  within  the  year :  Two- third  parts  of  the 
isaxlmum  pension  corresponding  to  grade  of  deceased  pfficer,  noncommlssloD<»^ 
flflicer,  or  private. 

13140a— 1&— PT  23 7 
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2.  To  dependents  of  deceased  officers  who  having  served  10  years  have  not 
reached  15-year  limit  (the  minimum  to  obtain  retired  pension)  shall  receive 
half  the  retired  pension  corresponding  to  15  years'  service,  providing  that  at 
time  of  death  officer  was  on  active  service. 

3.  To  dependents  of  officers  or  privates,  whose  death  Is  due  to  accidents  or 
illnesses  contracted  in  the  service,  or  by  reason  of  an  act  In  the  service  before 
or  after  years  necessarj'  to  entitle  them  to  i)ension  of  retirements,  two-third 
parts  of  pension  which  the  officer  or  private  would  have  received. 

4.  To  dependents  of  officers  who  have  died  while  on  active  service  or  when 
retired,  half  the  pension  which  the  officer  enjoyed,  or  which  he  would  have  en- 
joyed if  he  had  been  retired  on  the  day  on  which  his  death  took  place. 

BEPOBT  ON  PAY  ANn  ALLOWANCES  OF  ARGENTINE  MILITABY  ATTACHES  ABBOAD. 

[B.  C.  1818.    Aug.  27,  1019.] 

The  following  table  shows  pay  and  allowances  of  officers  of  the  Argentine 
Army  sent  abroad  as  military  actach^s  : 

Lieutenant  general $1, 543.68 

General  of  division 1, 302. 48 

General  of  brigade 1, 109.52 

Colonel 771. 84 

Lieutenant  colonel 578. 88 

Major 482. 40 

Captain 328. 03 

First  lieutenant 250. 85 

Lieutenant 22a  73 

Sublieutenant 202. 61 

Note. — ^Military  attaches  abroad  shall  receive  besides  their  pay  $100  Argen- 
tine gold  (equivalent  to  $96.48  United  States)  for  entertainment  and  traveling 
expenses  per  month.  Furthermore,  in  order  to  pay  expenses  on  getting  ready 
to  leave  for  station  and  on  arrival  there  and  traveling  expenses  the  attach^ 
shall  receive  two  months'  pay  which  corresponds  to  his  rank,  and  also  first- 
class  tickets  for  himself  and  family,  and  a  second-class  ticket  for  a  servant; 
also  return  tickets  for  all. 

As  will  be  noted,  the  pay  and  allowances  of  military  attaches  are  decidedly 
more  than  for  those  of  the  United  States  abroad. 
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Monthly  salaries  paid  to  officers  in  the  Italian  Army, 


General 

Lieutenant  general 

Major  general 

Colonel 

Lieutenant  colonel  (after  having  been  5  years  with  this  rank) 

Lieutenant  colonel 

Major  (after  having  been  5  years  with  this  rank) 

Major 

Captain  (after  having  been  10  years  with  th is  rank) 

Captain  (after  25  years  of  having  been  commissioned  as  an  officer) 

Captain  (after  having  been  5  years  with  this  rank) 

Captain 

Lieutenant  (after  having  been  15  years  with  this  rank) 

Lieutenant  (after  15  years  of  having  been  commissioned  as  an  oflBcer) 

Lieutenant  (after  having  been  10  years  with  this  rank) 

Lieutenant  (after  having  been  5  years  with  this  rank) 

First  and  second  lieutenant  of  the  Royal  "carabinieri"  after  3  years  of  commission 

and  officer  band  director 

Second  lieutenant 


Up  to 
Feb.  1, 

Since 

Feb.  I, 

1918. 

1918. 

Lire. 

Lire. 

1,079.69 

1,219.19 

86&0O 

984. 4« 

728.37 

827.99 

58a  84 

671.52 

509.68 

503.38 

438.42 

515.14 

402.78 

476.03 

367.25 

437.01 

362.85 

421.35 

353.85 

421.35 

324.04 

39a  07 

29&23 

S58.68 

266.12 

325w64 

258.84 

317.39 

25&84 

317.39 

207.85 

259.30 

178. 4S 

225.93 

149.01 

192.23 

Lire-10.193. 
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Appendix  VI. 

BATES  OF  PAY  FOB  BELGIAN  ABMY. 

L  The  following  is  the  translation  of  an  article  appearing  in  Le  Solr,  Sep- 
■-■^r  13,  1919: 


THE  MEASXTBES    IN   FAVOB   OF   OX7B    DEHOBIUZED    MILITABT,    MUTILATED,    WOUNDED, 

AND  THEIB  FAMILIES. 

[Statement  made  l>y  the  minlBter  of  war  to  all  demolHlized  Boldiers.] 

(a)  An  indemfty  of  100  francs,  plus  25  francs  a  year  for  service  during  the 
war. 

{h)  Leave  for  40  days,  during  which  time  the  soldier  is  entitled  to  all  the 
allowances  he  would  have  if  serving  with  a  unit. 

(c)  An  allowance  of  200  francs  for  buying  civilian  clothes. 

id)  The  soldier  who  served  during  the  entire  campaign  will,  on  returning 
home,  receive  the  sum  of  about  500  francs  and  a  final  sum  of  about  1,150 
fnncs. 

Tliese  indemnities  are  to  be  paid  to  all  soldiers,  those  In  tlie  rear  as  well  as 
tiwse  who  were  at  the  front 

The  allowances  for  the  families  will  be  300  francs  for  the  relatives  and  100 
francs  for  each  child  and  for  each  child  which  shall  be  bom.  This  is  to  be  paid 
afl  soldiers  whether  their  service  was  at  the  front  or  behind  the  lines. 

Chevrons  (for  length  of  service). — The  chamber  has  voted  for  an  allowance 
of  100  francs  for  the  first  chevron  and  50  francs  for  each  subsequent  chevron. 
Hie  soldier  who  has  had  8  chevrons  will  receive  an  allowance  of  450  francs. 
This  will  be  paid  to  him  at  the  age  of  50  for  one,  at  the  age  of  55  for  the 
odieis,  according  to  the  number  of  chevrons. 

In  case  of  the  death  of  the  wearer  of  a  chevron,  the  allowance  will  be  paid 
tu  the  widow  if  the  soldier  died  during  the  war,  even  at  Liege. 

The  military  students, — ^These  have  not  received  the  200  francs  accorded  to 
odKT  soldiers  for  their  civil  clothing. 

The  minister  remarks  concerning  the  students  that  they  have  been  on  leave 
sinee  January  and  have  received  their  promotions  and  their  soldiers'  pay. 

The  invalided. — ^These  will  be  divided  into  two  classes,  and  their  cases  will 
be  regulated  by  law.  The  total  cripple  will  receive  3,600  francs  per  year,  with 
an  additional  10  francs  a  month  for  each  child. 
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The  following  appendices  are  specimens  of  the  many  resignations  which  are 
being  received : 

Appendix  2. 

Gamp  Lewis,  Wash., 

October  8,  1919. 

From:  First  Lieut.  E.  B.  Moore,  United  States  Army,  Ordnance  Officer,  Fifty-^ 
ninth  Artillery  (C.  A.  C).  ^ 

To :  Chief  of  field  service,  Ordnance  Department,  Washington,  D.  C.    Attention 
Ma  J.  W.  F.  Downing.     (Through  channels.) 

Subject:  Transfer. 

1.  On  account  of  the  fact  that  the  Thirty-first  Artillery  Brigade,  C.  A.  C, 
has  been  ordered  to  Camp  I^ewis,  Wash.,  as  a  permanent  station,  where  there 
are  no  quarters  or  high  schools  available  or  provisions  made  where  married 
officers  can  be  with  their  families  and  live  on  an  officer's  (first  lieutenant's) 
pay,  and  as  it  Is  financially  impossible  to  bring  my  family  of  three  west  or 
maintain  separate  homes  for  any  length  of  time  on  such  salary  Lieut.  E.  B. 
Moore  urgently  requests  immediate  transfer  to  Watertown,  Boston,  or  Spring- 
fled,  Mass.,  where  he  can  provide  for,  live  with,  and  maintain  his  family  which 
is  now  in  the  East. 

2.  The  necessity  of  this  request  is  regretted  exceedingly  and  he  wishes  to 
state  that  the  comradeship,  courtesy,  and  cordiality  of  all  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  Thirty-first  Brigade  is  of  the  very  highest  order. 

£.  B.  MooBE. 
[First  Indorsement.] 

Headquabters  Fifty-ninth  Astiixebt,  Coast  AsnujaY  Corps, 

Camp  Lewis,  Wa%h.,  October  10,  1919. 

The  above  statements  are  undoubtedly  true  but  as  these  conditions  affect 
line  officers  as  well  as  staff  officers  stationed  at  this  camp  it  is  not  believed  that 
Lieut.  Moore  should  be  given  a  preference. 

H.  P.  WnauB, 
Colonel^  Field  Artillery,  Commanding, 

[  Second-indorsement.  ] 

Headquarters  Thirty-first  Artillery  Brigai>e, 

Coast  Artillery  Corps, 
Camp  Lexois,  American  Lake^  Wash.,  October  13,  1919. 

To  the  Commanding  General, 

Camp  Lewis,  Wash.: 

1.  Forwarded,  disapproved,  as  the  services  of  Lieut  Moore  in  the  brigade 
can  not  be  spared  at  this  time. 

2.  The  situation  which  confronts  Lieut.  Moore  is  similar  to  that  experienced 
by  many  other  officers  in  this  brigade,  as  well  as  married  enlisted  men;  and 
undeniably  constitutes  a  distinct  hardship,  accentuated  at  this  time  by  the 
Increased  transportation  rates  and  the  prevailing  excessive  cost  of  living. 
Within  the  last  six  months  this  brigade  has  had  two  changes  of  station — one,  of 
over  3.000  miles,  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco;  the  second,  upwards  of 
1,000  miles  from  San  Francisco  to  Camp  Lewis.  For  a  married  subaltern  or 
enlisted  man  the  transportation  expenses  of  his  family  involved  In  such  changes 
of  station  represents  many  times  any  possible  saving  in  salary  that  he  can 
effect  In  the  same  time. 

3.  The  Railroad  Administration  has  granted  a  "  furlough  rate  **  of  approxi- 
mately 1  cent  a  mile  to  members  of  the  Military  Establishment  traveling  on 
leave.  This  concession  has  been  very  much  appreciated  by  all  concerned;  but 
as  a  matter  of  equity,  there  is  far  more  reason  why  the  Government  should 
grant  a  special  low  rate  to  the  families  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  who  change 
station  under  orders — for  men  on  furlough  travel  to  suit  their  own  pleasure 
or  convenience,  while  the  last  named  are  obliged  to  travel  to  suit  the  con-^ 
venience  of  the  Government.  Recently  the  Pacific  Fleet  was  transferred  from% 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coast,  since  which  date  I  have  been  Informed  a 
special  rate  has  been  accorded  to  the  families  of  officers  and  bluejackets 
changing  station  in  accordance  therewith.  A  similar  concession  to  families 
of  members  of  the  Army,  as  a  temporary  measure  of  relief,  is  respectfully 
urged. 
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4.  In  an  indorsement  on  a  Special  Morale  Report  upon  this  same  subject, 
forwarded  from  these  headquarters  September  29,  1919,  I  stated : 

"It  Is  a  fact  that  many  Ck>ngressmen  with  whom  I  have  talked,  aS  well  as 
the  public  generally,  believe  that  the  Government  provides  quarters  for  all 
officers*  families  and  pays  all  their  necessary  traveling  expenses  on  a  change 
«f  station*  As  this  belief  is  general,  and  is  founded  upon  what  public  opinion 
considers  (and  in  fact  Is)  only  a  fair  and  proper  provision,  like  that  made  by 
great  corporations  for  their  employees  under  similar  conditions — it  would 
appear  that  there  should  be  no  great  difficulty  in  enacting  a  law  to  that 
effect." 

The  above-quoted  suggestion  is  believed  to  be  the  right  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem, but  pending  possible  legislative  action,  it  is  recommended  that  this  matter 
be  taken  up  with  the  proper  agency  (the  Railway  Administration  or  the  Inter- 
state CJommerce  Commission),  and  authority  for  "furlough  rates"  for  mem- 
bers of  Lieut  Moore's  family  be  secured  from  Springfield,  Vt.,  to  Camp  Lewis, 
Wash.  His  family  consists  of  wife  and  two  children — one  13  years  old,  the 
other  16  years  old. 

Wm.  O.  Davis, 
Brigadier  General^  United  States  Army,  Commanding, 


Appendix   8. 

Hjbadqtjabtebs  Nobth  Atlantic  (IJoast  Abtilleby  Distbict, 

Boston,  Mass.,  September  20,  1919, 

From :    Lieut  Goh  W.  W.  Rose.  Coast  Artillery. 

To:  The  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Subject :  Resignation. 

L  I  hereby  tender  my  resignation  as  lieutenant  colonel,  Coast  Artillery 
and  captHin,  Coa.st  Artillery  Corps,  to  take  effect  on  September  30,  1919. 

2.  It  is  with  great  regret  that  T  take  this  step  after  more  than  18  years* 
serrlce.  The  Army  has  meant  much  to  me  and  I  shall  follow  its  progress 
with  great  interest  But  my  obligation  to  my  family  requires  that  I  seek 
more  lucrative  employment  in  order  to  assure  my  son's  future.  The  present 
pay  or  any  increase  contemplated  will  no  longer  permit  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing formerly  obtaining  In  the  service  and  as  I  am  now  entirely  dependent 
upon  what  I  can  earn,  I  feel  that  the  retention  of  my  commission  would  be  an 
injustice  to  those  whose  future  I  must  guard. 

W.  W.  Rose. 
[First  indorsement] 

Headqttabtebs  North  Atlantic  Coast  Abtiltjert  District, 

Boston,  Mass,,  September  21,  1919. 

To  The  Adjutant  General  o7  the  Army. 

a 

L  The  necessity  for  favorable  action  on  this  aixpllcatlon  is  deeply  re- 
gretted. I  regard  the  case  as  one  of  necessity  since  this  officer  has  received 
an  unusually  good  offer  for  employment  in  civil  life,  which,  in  the  interest  of 
future  welfare  and  that  of  his  family,  he  is  bound  to  accept 

2.  Col.  Rase  is  an  excellent  officer;  he  has  performed  his  duties  here,  as 
adjutant  with  great  tact,  good  Judgment,  rare  ability,  and  high  efficiency.  I 
liave  had  him  under  my  command  on  former  occasions  and  he  has  performed 
IA%  duties  always  in  the  manner  stated  above.  He  is  the  kind  of  a  man  who 
<ioe  wishes  to  retain  in  the  Army,  but  nevertheless  under  the  circumstances 
I  feel  constrained  to  recommend  favorable  action. 

John  W.  Ruckman, 
Brigadier  General,  United  States  Army,  Commanding, 

[  Second-indorsement  ] 

Headquarters  Northeastern  Department, 

Boston,  Mass,,  September  20,  1919, 
To  The  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army. 

L  Forwarded,  and  with  reluctance  approved  and  recommended.  Col.  Rose 
is  the  kind  of  officer  that  we  need  and  should  be  retained  in  the  service.  I 
bate  to  see  him  go,  both  from  a  selfish  standpoint  as  to  the  loss  In  this  depart- 
ment but  especially  in  the  interest  of  the  service. 

2.  His  case  is  typical  of  an  alarming  situation.  Many,  many  officers  have 
come  to  me  In  the  last  year,  officers  whom  I  would  select  for  important  duty, 
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and  tell  me  they  can  not  stay  and  must  resign.  I  have  urged  them  to  remaliv 
that  the  present  conditions  must  be  alleviated,  that  everyhing  is  in  a  state 
of  flux;  but  their  minds  seem  to  have  been  made  up.  Several  officers  of  ex- 
cellent r^utations  in  the  service  who  have  reached,  or  are  about  to  reach 
their  30-year  period,  seem  to  have  one  anxiety,  and  that  is  to  be  on  the  retired 
list. 

3.  In  fact,  I  have  never  seen  since  I  have  been  in  the  service,  the  morale 
among  the  Regular  officers  so  low,  as  far  as  tlie  future  is  concerned,  as  it  is 
to-day.  An  officer  below  field  rank  to-day  can  not  ask  a  gentle  woman  to  be 
his  wife,  unless  she  has  independent  means.  This  is  much  more  marked  aii^ay 
from  an  Army  garrison  than  it  is  in  it ;  but  it  is  a  condition,  not  a  theory.  A 
man  who  accepts  a  commission  to-day  is  taking  a  veil  of  poverty  and  must 
deny  himself  any  idea  of  the  hostages  to  fortune  because  they  will  have  to 
grow  up  with  less  comforts  than  the  average  laborer's  wife  and  children. 

4.  Something  has  got  to  be  done  and  that  quickly,  because  in  this  reorganiza- 
tion officers  like  Ck)l.  Rose  are  essential. 

O.  R.  Edwabds, 
Major  General^  United  States  Army,  Commanding, 


{ 


♦» 


Appendix  4. 

OCTOBEB  3,  1919. 

Memorandum  for  Morale  Branch,  War  Plans  Division,  Room  371,  State,  War, 

and  Navy  Building. 
Subject :  Living  conditions  for  officers  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  compliance  with  telephone  request  from  the  War  Plans  Division  (Capt. 
Shaw),  the  following  is  submitted: 

I  reported  for  duty  in  Washington  on  July  30,  1919,  upon  my  return  from 
Europe,  where  I  served  as  assistant  chief  of  staff.  Second  Army,  and  later  in 
the  same  capacity  in  the  Third  Army,  itnd  with  the  exception  of  14  days' 
leave  have,  together  with  my  wife  rand  one  child  (5  years  old),  been  living  in 
a  small,  dingy  room  at  the  Ulster  Inn  (1627  Nineteenth  Street  NW.).  This  is 
as  modest  and  cheap  a  place  as  I  can  possibly  live  in  and  maintain  any  degree 
of  self-respect. 

On  the  1st  of  September  I  was  notified  that  the  cost  of  my  board  and  lodging 
would  be  raised  $14  per  week  on  October  1,  without  any  improvement  in  ac- 
commodations. After  much  beg^ng — ^yes,  actually  begging — ^for  a  reduction,  I 
was  compelled  to  accept  a  raise  of  $i2  per  week.  I  have  exhausted  every  knov^n 
means  in  an  endeavor  to  find  a  suitable  place  to  live,  within  my  income,  but 
my  efforts  have  been  in  vain. 

Living  under  these  adverse  conditions  and  facing  a  reduction  in  rank  which 
will  make  it  impossible  to  live  on  the  pay  given,  a  mental  cosidition  has 
suited  which  certainly  is  not  conducive  to  efficient  work.  I  am  not  a  "  quitter, 
but  such  an  outlook  fails  to  add  any  zest  to  my  efforts  to  render  good  service 
to  the  Government.  That  my  condition  Is  typical  of  officers  recently  arriving 
in  Washington,  can,  I  believe,  be  easily  verified,  if  officers  of  my  rank  or  of 
superior  rank  with  larger  families,  are  communicated  with. 

Statem^ent  of  m^mthly  account. 

(Figures  are  approximate.) 

Income:  Captain's  pay    (regular   rank),   including  commutation   for 

quarters,  heat  and  light $316.  85 

Expense : 

Board  and  lodging $219.  (X) 

Insurance 22.  50 

School  (child  absent) 50.00 

Storage  on  household  goods 16.40 

307.9a 

Balance « 8. 05 

This  balance,  $8.95,  is  left  for  clothing  and  other  necessary  living  expenses. 

A.  D.  CHA3FFIN, 

Lieutenant  Coloneh  Oeneral  Staff, 
{Regular  rank.  Captain,  General  Staff.} 
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Apfbndix  5. 

Depabthent  of  Mathematics, 
United  States  Mhjtaby  Academy, 

West  Point,  N.  Y.,  August  26, 1919, 

From:  First  Lieut.  Solomon  F.  Clark,  Field  Artillery,  United  States  Army. 
To :  The  professor  of  mathematics,  United  States  Military  Academy. 
Subject:  Request  for  relief. 

L  I  request  relief  from  duty  In  the  department  of  mathematics  and  at  the 
post  of  West  Point. 

2.  My  reason  is,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  live  at  West  Point  and  support 
IQ7  wife  and  mother,  both  of  whom  are  dependent  upon  me,  with  pay  of  first 
lieotBDant.    Actual  flares  as  to  living  expenses  are  as  follows : 

locome:  Monthly  pay  as  first  lieutenant $166.66 


Board  at  Army  mess  (counting  dues,  initiation  fee,  etc.),  minimum 

of 100. 00 

Insurance 13.  OQ 

Assistance  to  my  mother 50.00 

Total - 163.00' 

3.  It  may  be  seen  at  a  glance  from  these  figures  that  it  is  utterly  impossible 
to  live  under  such  conditions  and  avoid  debt  Assignment  to  married  quarters, 
instead  of  bachelor  building,  or  to  a  commutation  status  off  the  post,  would 
better  the  situation,  but  not  materially  enough  to  allow  me  to  live  on  my  pay. 

1  If  relieved  from  this  post  I  can  be  assigned  to  troop  duty  or  to  another 
stfttiOQ  where  living  conditions  are  better,  until  the  present  crisis  has  passed. 

S.  F.  Claek. 

A  true  copy. 

R.  L.  RUTSANDOP, 

Colonel,  Cavalry, 

Appendix  6. 

Was  Department, 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineess, 

Washington,  October  27,  1919. 

Memorandum  for  Col.  E.  L.  Munson,  Chief  Morale  Branch,  General   Staff, 

War  Depatment. 
Subject:  Pay  of  officers  and  enlisted  men. 

L  I  have  just  read  your  memorandum  relating  to  the  above  subject,  which 
te  extremely  illuminating  and  appears  to  be  conclusive  as  to  the  necessity  of 
tbe  proposed  increase. 

2.  There  is  one  phase  of  the  question  that  to  my  mind  appears  not  to  have 
been  given  sufficient  emphasis,  a  phase  which  is  of  the  greatest  Importance. 
This  refers  to  the  enforced  expenditures  which  an  officer  must  make  In  chang- 
ing station.  When  an  officer  receives  orders  to  change  station,  his  first  move 
li  to  dispose  of  his  lease,  which  usually  runs  for  a  year,  place  his  family  in 
1  hotel,  and  pack  up  his  household  goods.  If  he  is  very  fortunate,  he  can 
9t  rid  of  his  lease  with  a  loss  of  about  two  months  rent.  If  not  so  fortunate 
nd  he  has  to  leave  without  disposing  of  his  lease,  he  is  quite  liable  to  be 
stuck  for  the  complete  year. 

3.  With  his  family  In  a  hotel,  his  expenses  mount  up  very  rapidly  until 
k  leaves  his  station.  On  arriving  at  the  new  station,  he  again  places  his 
ISimily,  including  himself,  in  a  hotel  and  starts  out  to  find  some  sort  of  a 
JlTlng  place.  If  unusually  fortunate,  he  should  be  able  to  do  this  by  the  time 
M«  furniture  arrives,  which  will  usually  be  from  one  to  two  months  after 
(late  of  shipment,  depending  on  the  distance  of  shipment.  It  Is  believed  that 
it  is  necessary,  on  the  average,  for  an  officer  to  maintain  himself  and  his  family 
in  a  hoteU  on  these  moves,  at  least  six  weeks.  In  addition  to  the  actual  ex- 
penses of  the  move,  which  includes  railroad  fares,  hotel  bills,  and  other  in- 
cidentals, there  is  a  heavy  item  for  breakage  and  wear  and  tear  on  furniture 
and  other  personal  effects. 
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4.  The  average  length  of  a  tour  of  duty  In  one  station  would  be  interesting 
information  on  this  subject,  and  as  a  fairly  typical  case  I  will  cit6  my  own 
movements  since  1910. 

5.  In  December,  1910,  I  was  ordered  to  Mobile,  Ala.,  from  Leavenworth; 
took  my  family  there,  and  after  considerable  difficulty  and  several  weeks  of 
search  found  a  fairly  decent  house.  I  remained  in  Mobile  for  three  months, 
when  I  was  ordered  to  temporary  duty  at  Galveston  with  an  expeditionary! 
brigade.  I  remained  at  Galveston  for  four  months,  maintaining  my  home  in 
Mobile  and  myself — ^the  two  separate  establishments  costing  much  more  than 
to  maintain  a  single  home.  I  then  returned  to  Mobile,  and  after  three  months 
was  ordered  on  change  of  station  to  New  Orleans.  It  so  happened  that  my 
orders  for  this  change  of  station  arrived  at  a  time  when  my  famib' — consisting 
of  Mrs.  Sherrill,  her  mother,  nurse,  and  one  child — were  en  route  to  Mobile, 
It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  place  them  in  a  hotel  on  arrival  while  packing 
up.  On  going  to  New  Orleans  we  had  to  go  to  a  hotel  again  until  a  bouse 
could  be  secured.  I  estimate  that  this  move  cost  me  not  less  than  $750. 
After  remaining  in  New  Orleans  two  and  one-half  years  I  was  ordered  to 
Manila  in  1914,  which  again  involved  a  long  delay  between  the  date  of  orders 
and  the  date  of  arrival  at  my  new  station.  After  remaining  In  Manila  for 
some  two  months  I  was  ordered  to  Corregldor,  which,  though  but  a  short 
distance,  involved  as  complete  a  move  as  for  a  much  greater  sea  voyage,  w^ith 
the  consequent  breakage  and  incidental  loss  of  property.  After  remaining 
eight  months  at  Corregidor  I  was  ordered  direct  to  Panama,  this  involving  an 
extremely  long  and  expensive  trip  in  transporting  and  caring  for  my  family. 
After  remaining  for  two  years  In  Panama  I  was  ordered — ^August,  1917 — ^to 
Boston,  where  I  remained  only  a  month,  maintaining  my  family  in  a  hotel 
at  great  expense  all  the  time.  From  there  I  was  ordered  to  duty  at  Gamp 
Upton,  and  was  again  forced  to  move  my  family  to  a  neighboring  village 
and  again  maintain  two  separate  establishments.  From  there  I  was  ordered 
tp  France,  and  from  France  to  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers ;  In  all,  In  a 
period  of  nine  years,  11  changes  of  station. 

6.  I  feel  sure  that  I  would  be  conservative  In  saying  that  these  moves  have 
cost  me  In  the  last  nine  years  not  less  than  $750  a  year,  an  expense  that  Is 
forced  by  Army  conditions  and  which  Is  In  nowise  provided  for  in  Army  pay. 
An  officer's  mileage  Is  a  mere  bagatelle  as  compared  with  his  expenses  In 
changing  station.  It  is  believed  that  It  would  be  advisable  to  pay  officers* 
and  enlisted  men's  actual  expenses  when  traveling  on  military  duty  not  involv- 
ing a  change  of  station,  and  to  pay  the  actual  expenses  of  moving  his  family 
when  the  move  involves  a  change  of  station. 

7.  The  saying,  familiar  in  civil  life,  that  three  moves  equals  a  fire,  has,  in 
my  experience,  amply  Justified  the  facts,  for  every  time  a  piece  of  furniture 
or  household  equipment  is  moved  there  is  a  loss  In  damage  that  can  not  be 
obviated. 

0.  O.  Shkrkiix, 
Colonel  of  Engineers,  Chief  Military  Construction  Division. 
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October  80,  1919. 

Memorandum  for :  Col.  E.  L.  Munson,  Morale  Branch,  General  Staff,  Room  367. 
Re :  Extract  from  a  letter  from  MaJ.  Dupont  B.  Lyon. 

In  a  letter  recently  received  in  this  office  from  Camp  Travis,  Tex.,  the  fol- 
lowing statements  are  made :  "  It  may  be  said  that  this  is  done  for  economy's 
sake ;  then  why  not  practice  the  preaching?  For  example,  there  is  a  second  lleii- 
tenant  just  discharged.  He  has  been  in  charge  of  the  plumbing;  he  drew 
4>140  and  they  had  his  services  for  24  hours  a  day.  He  was  reemployed  as  a 
civilian  to  take  the  same  position  at  Jp200  and  works  eight  hours  per  day;  also  I 
can  recall  a  captain  at  Fort  Sam  Houston  who  at  the  salary  of  $200  had  charge 
of  the  property  branch.  He  was  discharged  and  a  civilian  employed  to  take  his 
place  at  $350  a  month." 

,  Adjutant  General. 


• 
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Appendix  8. 

FoBT  Sneujng,  Minn.,  October  7,  1919. 
Memorandum  for  Maj.  Straiib. 

In  compliance  with  your  verbal  request,  the  following  memorandum  of  living 
expenses  is  submitted  for  your  Information : 

Food $80. 00 

lee 1.  50 

Laundress,  $3.10  per  week ;  help,  $6 36. 40 

Children's  ear  fare  to  school 4.00 

Clothing   (five  in  family) 40.00 

Insurance  (life  and  fire) 37.10 

Daily  papers 1. 40 


Total 200. 40 

The  above  is  the  monthly  expenditure  for  essentials  only  and  allows  nothing 
for  the  wear  and  tear  on  household  furnishings,  children's  school  books,  car 
fare  (except  for  children  attending  school),  magazines,  church  dues,  amuse- 
ments, railway  fare.  We  have  changed  station  13  times  in  16  years,  involving 
approximately  1,400  miles  by  rail  for  each  move.  No  sea  travel  included; 
hotel  bills  and  many  other  incidentals  too  numerous  to  mention. 

There  are  five  of  us  in  the  family.  The  ages  of  our  children  are  15  years,  13 
jears,  and  11  months. 

W.  G.  MURCHISON, 

Captain,  Forty-ninth  Infantry, 

Appendix  9. 

Company  M,  Eleventh  Infantry, 
Camp  Gordon,  Ga.,  October  20,  1919. 

From:  Joseph  J.  Goffard,  first  lieutenant,  Eleventh  Infantry,  Camp  Gordon, 

Oa. 
To:  Morale  oflicer.  Camp  Gordon,  Ga. 
Subject:  Living  expenses. 

L  Living  expenses  for  myself  and  family  are  as  follows,  per  month : 

Roit  heat,  and  light $50 

Food  for  wife  and  child . 45 

Food  for  myself 35 

Nothing  for  wife  and  child 25 

Clothing  for  myself,  including  tailor 15 

Laundry 15 

Insurance    12 

Car  ftire 12 

Stationery,  stamps,  newspapers,  and  journals 3 

Telephone   3 

Ice 5 

Amusement**  10 

Miscellaneous 25 


Total 265 

Joseph  J.  Goffard, 
First  Lieut cnnnt.  Eleventh  Infantry. 

The  pay  of  this  officer  is  $166.67  per  month. 
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Headquarters  Forty-fourth  Infantry. 
Presidio  of  Han  Francisco,  Calif.,  October  29,  1919. 

From :  Commanding  officer. 

To:  Commanding  general  Western  Department,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Subject :  EflFect  of  cost  of  living  on  morale. 

1-  Ueferring  to  paragraph  3,  mimeograph  805,  Western  Department,  inclose 
lierewlth  reports  from  two  field  officers  of  the  Forty-fourth  Infantry. 
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2.  The  small  pay  received  by  enlisted  men  as  compared  with  high  wages  p&id 
civilians,  coupled  with  the  high  cost  of  living,  Is  causing  many  of  our  best  men, 
especially  those  who  have  dependents,  to  ask  for  furlough  to  the  Army  Reserve 
or  discharge  by  favor. 

Very  few  of  those  whose  service  expires  care  to  reenllst,  for  the  reason  they 
can  get  high  wages  In  civil  life  and  thus  better  support  families  or  assist 
parents. 

It  Is,  as  well  known,  extremely  difficult  to  get  recruits,  and  those  secured  are 
not  of  a  high  grade  in  Intelligence  or  education. 

The  conditions  stated  have  a  tendency  to  make  men,  who,  by  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, must  remain  in  service,  rather  discontended  witli  their  lot,  and 
this  Is  not  conducive  to  good  service  or  high  morale. 

3.  In  regard  to  officers,  the  regiment  has  already  lost  several  fine  provisional 
officers  by  resignation,  and  Is  about  to  lose  more,  because  the  officers  either 
find  It  Impossible  to  properly  support  families  on  their  pay  or  because  their 
talents  are  so  much  better  paid  In  civil  pursuits. 

These  officers,  being  fond  of  the  service,  would  have  remained  if  encouraged 
by  adequate  pay. 

The  loss  of  good  material  for  officers  will  have  a  permanent  effect  upon  the 
service,  as  these  men  when,  successfully  started  in  civilian  life,  will  not  return 
in  peace  times,  to  the  conditions  imi)osed  by  small  army  salaries. 

Most  of  the  officers  of  lower  grades  In  the  regiment  find  it  extremely  difficult 
to  pay  their  living  expenses  from  month  to  month,  while  some  have  had  to 
borrow  at  times.  Under  such  financial  stringency,  officers  can  not  feel  at  ease 
and  give  their  best  services,  but  must  chafe  and  be  discontented,  which  is  detri- 
mental to  good  morale. 

Wm.  K.  Jones, 
CoUmely  Forty-fourth  Infantry, 

Appendix  11. 

Headquarters  Coast  Defenses  of  the  Cot^umbia, 

Fort  Stevens,  Oreg.,  October  23,  1919. 
From:  Coast  defense  commander. 
To :  Commanding  general  Western  Department. 

Subject:  Report  In  compliance  with  mimeograph  805,  Western  Department, 
1919. 

1.  The  cost  of  living  includes  service,  food,  clothes,  change  of  station,  educa- 
tion of  children,  pleasure. 

Service  either  at  military  posts  or  in  towns  or  cities  has  increased  300 
per  cent  and  over ;  as  a  result  officers'  families  are  compelled  to  perform  their 
own  services,  such  as  cooking,  waiting,  and  cleaning  house.  This  In  Itself  re- 
duces the  morale  of  the  command  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  It  Is  not  be- 
lieved that  the  Government  intends  that  such  a  situation  should  exist,  and  this 
view  is  justified  by  the  conditions  which  were  created  and  existed  in  the  past. 

Professional  and  business  men  In  civil  life  increase  their  fees  to  meet  the 
contingency.  The  cost  of  food  has  Increased  250  per  cent;  witness  the  cost 
of  ration  Itself  from  20  cents  to  over  60  cents. 

The  cost  of  clothing  has  Increased  so  much  that  the  numerous  uniforms 
formerly  required  have  been  reduced  to  one;  and  as  a  result  there  Is  no  such 
thing  as  a  dress  uniform,  a  full  dress  or  an  evening  dress  uniform.  The  pay 
of  an  officer  is  too  small  to  cover  so  much  expenditure. 

Change  of  station  involves  expenditure  which  must  be  met  from  pay. 

The  cost  of  maintenance  of  children,  their  food  and  clothing,  are  items  which 
accentuate  the  condition;  and  their  education  adds  one  more  difllculty  in  the 
long  train. 

Pleasure  Is  obtained  at  an  increased  cost,  and  must  be  greatly  llndted  or 
cut  out  altogether. 

An  officer's  pay  should  be  such  that  he  is  enabled  by  rigid  economy  to  make 
some  saving.    This  Is  not  now  possible  in  the  case  of  married  men. 

2.  Following  are  quotations  from  letters  submitted  by  officers  and  enlisted 
men  In  these  defenses : 

officers. 

Lieut.  Col.  W.  S.  Dowd,  Coast  Artillery :  Family  consists  of  myself,  wife,  and 
four  children,  5  to  13  years  old.  Living  expenses  for  the  last  five  months  hare 
been  as  follows : 
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Food $100 

Laundry '. 30 

Ootbes 75 

Ulscellaiieous 25 

Total 280 

In  1913  food  exx)ense9  with  three  children  were  $50  a  month.  Annual  charges 
00  life  insurance*  etc.,  amount  to  $400.  Expenses  of  moves,  due  to  damage, 
baTe  been  $150  a  move.    Expenses  for  servants  not  included  in  above. 

Pay  as  a  captain,  at  $260  a  month,  will  not  enable  me  to  save  money  for 
higher  education  of  children ;  and  each  move,  with  additional  travel  expenses 
and  average  damage  to  household  goods,  will  only  result  in  further  debt. 

MaJ.  A.  C.  Thompson,  Coast  Artillery  Corps:  As  the  pay  of  privates  in  the 
Army  has  been  doubled  since  that  of  the  other  members  of  the  Army  was 
fixed  and  the  pay  of  workmen  more  than  doubled  and  as  the  cost  of  living  has 
doubled,  it  would  seem  only  equity  to  double  the- pay  of  officers  and  noncom- 
missioned officers  without  further  argument 

My  own  pay  is  not  sufficient  to  live  well,  carry  insurance,  and  make  the  pro- 
vision for  the  future  tliat  men  are  expected  to  make.  Neither  is  my  pay  what 
tn  educated  man  who  has  applied  himself  assiduously  to  his  business  in  civil 
life  for  20  years  could  reasonably  expect.  Yet  the  civilian  profession  does  not 
ioTohre  the  surrender  of  his  civil  rights  or  the  inconvenience  of  having  no  fixed 
place  of  residence  or  unusual  risks  of  life  or  limb. 

MaJ.  H.  H.  Sharpe,  Marine  Corps:  In  my  own  case  I  have  found  that  the 
pay  of  my  grade  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  live  as  the  needs  of  my 
position  demand. 

Capt.  R-  V.  D.  Corput,  Coast  Artillery  Corps :  My  present  rate  of  pay  as  an 
officer  in  the  United  States  Army  is  actually  inadequate  for  an  officer  of  my 
agB  havingr  a  family  to  support  and  educate. 

Oapt.  F.  A.  Oreen,  Coast  Artillery  Corps:  I  made  a  comparison  between  offl- 
OSS  and  men  of  the  Army  and  the  civilians  holding  somewhat  the  same  posi- 
tions and  find  the  following  conditions  to  exist : 

A  married  enlisted  man  (private)  draws  $33  per  month,  including  pay  as  a 
fint-dass  gunner,  and  if  he  has  one  child  and  has  the  benefit  of  the  family 
allowance,  which  is  $25  per  month,  brings  his  pay  up  to  $58  per  month,  which 
indndes  clothing  and  rations  for  the  man,  and  in  this  post,  due  to  the  large 
onmber  of  officer  cantonment  quarters  available,  he*  is  also  furnished  with 
qoarters,  light,  and  water,  provided  he  lives  on  the  post. 

The  following  is  the  scale  of  wage  paid  to  civilians  in  this  vicinity : 

Clerks  In  drug  stores,  65  cents  per  hour,  for  an  eight-hour  day,  and  a  bonus 
of  one  month's  pay  for  each  12  months*  service. 

Drug  clerks,  65  cents  to  $1  per  hour  and  bonus  as  stated  abova  This  is,  I 
am  informed,  an  increase  of  110  per  cent  since  1916. 

Bank  clerks,  $160  to  $200  per  month. 

Acconntanta  $150  to  $800  per  month. 

Grocer  clerks,  $125  to  $175  per  month. 

Bookkeepers,  $150  to  $250  per  month.  ^  ,^  ^ 

Autotruck  drivers,  $1  per  hour  for  eight  hours  and  time  and  one-half  for 

overtime  ,  , 

Steel  workers  and  shipbuilders,  56  cents  to  $2  per  hour  for  eight  hours  and 

tbne  and  one-half  for  overtime. 

Common  labor  (general),  75  cents  per  hour,  eight  hours  per  day;  skilled 
labor  (general),  75  cents  to  $2  per  hour  for  eight  hours,  time  and  one-half  for 

overtime.  ,     ^^ 

Scale  paid  by  county  and  city :  Common  laborer,  street  work,  75  cents  per 
Iwur  plus  50  per  cent  for  overtime;  skilled  laborer,  street  work,  75  cents  to 
n^  per  hour  for  eight  hours,  time  and  one-hnlf  for  overtime. 

Employers  state  that  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  hire  and  keep  men  at  these 
prices.  One  druggist  informed  me  that  prior  to  1917  he  had  hired  schoolboys 
to  work  after  school  at  the  rate  of  $15  per  month,  but  that  at  the  present  time 
if  he  hired  these  boys  he  would  have  to  pay  an  increase  of  300  per  cent,  for 
rJwy  were  now  making  $55  per  month  and  work  the  same  hours.  In  practically 
an  cases  it  was  found  that  men  averaged  not  more  than  four  days'  work  each 
week,  and  In  some  cases  men  only  work  two  days  each  week  and  make  thereby 
eooa^  to  live  on  the  rest  of  the  week. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  statements  that  men  working  fit  common  labor  in 
file  streets  can  make  as  much  as  $12  per  day  by  working  12  hours. 
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The  present  Army  bill  sets  the  base  pay  of  a  captain  at  $200  per  month  plus 
allowance  for  quarters,  heat,  and  light,  and  up  to  the  present  time  the  base 
pay  or  the  allowances  for  quarters  has  not  been  changed,  while  the  allowances 
for  heat  and  light  have  been  changed  slightly  for  the  better.  On  this  pay  a 
captain  could  just  about- break  even  until  1917  (it  has  been  said  that  an  officer 
could  not  afford  to  marry  until  he  had  reached  the  grade  of  major,  this  prior 
to  1917).  The  following  is  a  rough  estimate  of  an  officer  with  a  wife  and  one 
child  during  this  period: 

Board ^" $80 

Servant 30 

Clothing  for  officer  and  family 40 

Miscellaneous 30 

Total 180 

In  view  of  the  fact,  that  since  1917  up  to  the  present  time  everything  (food, 
clothing,  and  hire  of  servants)  will  average  an  increase  of  about  100  per  cent, 
it  is  no  longer  possible  for  an  officer  of  the  grade  of  captain  to  keep  a  servant, 
and  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  officer's  wife  to  do  all  cooking  and  housework, 
and  the  standard  up  to  which  officers  lived  must  necessarily  be  lowered. 

Since  the  officer's  wife  is  deprived  of  modern  conveniences  (such  as  electric 
cooking  appliances  and  electrical  appliances)  which  are  in  general  use  by 
others,  due  to  the  fact  that  electricity  is  furnished  for  lighting  purposes  only, 
and  since  gas  is  not  furnished  it  becomes  necessary  to  do  all  cooking  over  a 
coal  stove. 

An  officer  frequently  has  a  change  of  station,  and  the  7  cents  per  mile 
will  not  cover  the  transportation  of  a  family  of  three,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
breakage  of  china  and  the  damage  to  furniture. 

Our  children  are  growing  up  and  in  the  not  very  distant  future  will  re- 
quire an  education  which  is,  like  everything  else,  grov?lng  more  expensive 
daily.  I  do  not  see  how  it  will  be  possible  to  meet  the  additional  expense 
with  the  pay  of  the  Army  as  it  is  at  present,  and  it  Is  nty  opinion  that  all 
officers  with  families  who  have  no  other  income  will  be  compelled  to  quit  the 
Army  and  turn  to  other  pursuits  to  be  able  to  make  a  living  and  to  educate 
their  children. 

ENLISTED   MEN. 

Pvt. :  At  present  I  draw  $15  soldier  pay  and  $10  extra-duty  pay.    My 

wife  gets  $30  allotment  a  month.  It  costs  me  all  I  draw  to  live  at  the  presoit 
time  the  way  food  and  clothes  are.  I  had  a  Liberty  bond  in  the  bank  and  It 
is  all  gone  long  ago.  On  the  outside  I  can  get  $7  or  $8  a  day  at  my  work, 
logging.  I  have  my  father's  farm  to  go  to  and  can  make  $75  or  $80  to  the  bank 
each  month  above  expenses. 

Sergt.  :  My  pay  as  a  soldier  and  the  pay  allowed  for  civilian  enf- 

ployees  speaks  well  enough  as  to  the  present  pay  of  the  enlisted  men  now 
in  the  service 

Mechanic  -^ :  I  am  married  and  my  wife  lives  at  Tacoma,  Wash.    The 

following  expenditures  per  month :  CJost  of  living,  $85 ;  house  rent,  $15 ;  fuel, 
$10 ;  other  needs,  $20 ;  clothing,  $15. 

In  order  to  live  and  meet  expenses  my  v^ife  has  to  work.  If  I  were  in 
civilian  life,  I  could  earn  $8  per  day  in  the  shipyards. 

Pvt  :  I  am  married  and  my  wife  lives  in  Seattle,  Wash.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  expenditures  each  month:  CJost  of  living,  $85;  fuel,  $15;  hou«e 
rent,  $15 ;  clothing,  $30 ;  other  needs,  $25.  _».     ,*  x  « 

In  order  to  live  and  meet  expenses  my  wife  has  to  work.  If  I  were  in 
civilian  life,  I  could  earn  $6  per  day  as  common  laborer. 

Corpl  :  My  pay  as  it  is  now  is  only  enough  to  live  on,  and  it  Is  out 

of  the  question  to  save  anything.  In  dvil  life  I  am  sure  I  could  better  my 
salary  50  per  cent  or  60  per  cent.  ^        ^     ^  -^ 

qqyvI  :  My  mother  and  my  three  sisters  are  dependent  on  noe  for 

support.*  It  is  impossible  for  them  to  live  on  the  money,  as  tiie  Pf^^f  ,^1^ 
and  other  needs  are  so  high.  My  mother  and  sisters  live  at  Hannibal,  Mo.  In 
civilian  Ufe  I  could  earn  $7  per  day  as  repairman  in  a  g»ja««- 

Colonel,  Ooaat  Artillery  Corp$, 
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[Flnt  Indorsement.] 

Office  of  the  Mobale  Officer, 
Headquabters  Western  Department, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  October  SO,  1919. 

To:  The  Chief  Morale  Branch,  General  Staff,  Washington,  D.  G. 

S.  F.  Battabns. 
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Washington  Babbacks,  D.  C., 

October  20,  1919. 

Prom :  Sergrt,  Ellis  Loney,  Air  Service,  No.  R-151534,  Qnartermaster  Corps. 
To:  MaJ.  George  Mamteann,  Morale  Branch,  W.  P.  D.,  S.  W.  &  N.  Bnilding. 
Subject :  Increase  of  paj'. 

L  The  questionnaire  handed  me  by  Quartermaster  Sergt.  William  T.  Youart 
IS  duly  accomplished  and  inclosed  herewith.  I  am  writing  this  letter  in  addi- 
tioo,  for  tile  reason  that  there  is  not  sufficient  space  on  the  questionnaire  to 
aoswer  certain  questions  as  I  would  like  to  answer  them. 

(a)  I  am  paying  $15  per  month  for  two  small  rooms.  These  rooms  are 
really  not  fit  to  live  in.  The  roof  leaks,  the  doors  do  not  fit,  and  the  floors  are 
too  rough  to  think  of  putting  down  rugs,  and  there  is  no  bath.  I  have  made 
etery  effort  to  obtain  better  rooms,  but  I  can  not  pay  the  price. 

The  cost  of  food  for  my  wife  alone  is  about  $35  per  month.  I  do  not  draw 
tfce  money  value  of  my  rations,  as  it  would  not  board  me  and  would  only  in- 
crease my  living  expenses.  I  never  as  much  as  eat  a  Sunday  or  holiday  dinner 
with  my  wife. 

I  have  purchased  no  dress  clothing  for  my  wife  this  season.  It's  all  that  I 
can  afford  to  supply  her  with  plain  clothes  for  every-day  house  wear. 

My  fuel  will  cost  me  about  $8  per  month,  if  I  buy  coal  from  the  Quartermas- 
ter Department  But  I  understand  that  the  Quartermaster  Department  has 
discontinued  the  sale  of  coal  to  soldiers. 

(d)  When  I  was  discharged  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  July  29  last  past,  I  was 
offered  a  position  with  an  oil  company  at  Burke-Burnett  with  a  salary  of  $240 
per  month.  I  declined  the  offer,  as  I,  like  most  old  Regular  Army  men,  wanted 
to  remain  with  the  service. 

(h)  My  wife  has  applied  for  a  position  and  exi)ects  to  work  long  enough  at 
least  to  enable  her  to  purchase  clothing  for  street  wear,  etc. 

(i)  I  soon  found  after  reenllsting  that  I  would  be  unable  to  keep  up  any  part 
of  my  insurance,  so  have  never  renewed  my  policy. 

(t)  I  have  received  no  assistance  from  any  one  toward  the  support  of  my 
family,  but  am  using  money  that  my  wife  and  I  have  saved  during  the  past  14 
years,  for  the  purpose  of  buying  a  home  after  my  retirement.  To  date  I  have 
drawn  $200  from  our  accounts. 

(I)  While  I  was  oversea,  my  wife  had  great  difficulty  In  getting  her  allot- 
ment checks.  She  went  months  without  pay,  and  had  to  go  to  work  as  a  cook 
in  an  officers'  mess  in  order  to  live.  In  my  reenllstment,  she  has  never  re- 
cefred  a  check.  I  have  made  three  trips  to  the  Bureau  of  War  Bisk,  but  so 
Car  no  results.    She  has  two  checks  due. 

(m)  I  am  sure  that  I  will  be  unable  to  keep  my  wife  In  Washington  after 
the  family  allowance  has  been  discontinued,  unless  she  goes  to  work,  and  her 
health  is  not  the  best;  besides  she  is  like  myself,  has  passed  her  fortieth 
birthday. 

Iq)  When  I  reenllsted  August  11,  last  past  I  did  not  realize  what  It  cost  to 
xnatntaln  a  home,  under  the  present  condition  of  high  prices,  etc.  I  went  to 
Prance  in  August,  1917,  and  returned  home  May  24,  1919.  I  was  commis- 
sioned a  second  lieutenant  while  in  France,  and  with  my  long  period  of  service 
made  my  pay  about  $212  per  month,  and  with  the  allowances  for  quarters, 
lieat,  and  light,  about  $248  per  month.  I  was  able  to  send  my  wife  $150  per 
th  and  to  pay  my  expenses,  too.  I  was  on  this  side  about  two  months  be- 
I  was  discharged,  but  was  pay  still  was  $198.33  per  month,  with  certain 
allowances  In  addition,  and  I  did  not  notice  the  cost  of  living  to  any  great  ex- 
tent But  since  reenllsting  have  found  that  I  simply  can  not  keep  my  wife  on 
way  present  pay,  so  will  make  an  effort  to  be  discharged  Just  as  soon  as  the 
peace  treaty  has  been  ratified. 

To  svan  up,  I  am  Just  living  and  that  is  all.  A  trip  to  a  cheap  "  movie  '* 
theater  wonld  be  a  real  treat. 

Ellis  Lonet. 
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Appendix  13, 

1.  Expenses  to  feed  my  family,  consisting  of  wife  and  four  children : 

Breakfast  for  6,  approximately $0.70 

Dinner  for  6,  approximately 1.00 

Supper  for  6,  approximately : .  90  i 

For  one  day,  approximately 2.60 

For  one  month  (SOL  days) 7S.00 

For  clothing  and  shoes,  per  month,  about 28. 00 

For  insurance,  per  month '. 14.00 

School  expenses,  per  month 2.00 

Total  expenses,  per  month 122.  00 

2.  My  pay  amounts  to  the  following  : 

Initial   pay $45. 00 

War  pay 6. 00 

Reenlistment  pay 12. 00 

Family  allowance 42.  50 

Ration   money . 10.  50 

Total  -amount— 122. 00 

3.  At  the  present  rate  of  my  income  I  am  Just  able  to  live,  but  not  able  to 
save  for  future  needs. 

4.  I  am  subject  to  change  of  station  and  due  for  service  in  the  Philippine 
Islands.  What  am  I  going  to  do  with  my  family?  I  have  no  funds  to  take 
them  along  with  me,  they  can  not  remain  in  quarters  at  my  former  station,  com- 
mutation of  quarters  can  not  be  granted,  so,  if  I  am  ordered  away  to  another 
station.  I  would  have  to  pay  rent  for  my  family  out  of  the  pay  I  am  receiving, 
the  future  looks  very  bad  for  me. 

Paul  Miixeb, 
Quarterm<ister  Sergeant. 


Appendix  14. 

United  States  Army  Base  Hospital. 

Camp  Meade,  Md, 

Kauffman,  Eminett  C,  master  hospital  sergeant,  Camp  Meade,  Md. 

(d)  Family  lived  with  wife's  brother  from  July  1918  to  May  1919,  who 
furnished  rent,  heat,  and  light. 

(e)  Allotment  came  regularly  until  June,  1919.  No  allotment  since  tliat 
time.  This  was  due,  in  part,  to  discontinuance  blank,  because  of  discharse, 
and  new  application,  because  of  reenlistment,  not  being  mailed  in  same 
envelope.  About  two  months  ago  a  letter  was  forwarded  by  Mrs.  Kauffman  to 
the  N.W.R.I.,  who  stated  that  the  matter  would  be  investigated.  A  secOnd 
letter  was  forwarded  a  few  days  ago.  The  nonrecelpt  of  allotment,  with 
attendant  deduction  of  $15  a  month  from  my  pay,  together  with  $12.96  insur- 
ance premium  and  $15  for  liberty  bonds,  leaves  but  $58  per  month.  These 
conditions  have  required  the  spending  of  the  little  which  was  saved  while 
living  with  Mrs.  Kauffman's  people,  and  selling  of  the  bond,  with  probability 
of  selling  the  second  within  a  short  time.  The  borrowed  money  has  delayed 
the  loss  of  the  bond  for  the  time  being.  These  bonds,  together  with  three  of 
the  fifth  issue,  were  purchased  at  a  sacrifice  in  order  to  have  something  for 
the  additional  expenses  which  will  be  required  when  the  children  are  sent  to 
college.  The  payment  of  tlie  allotment  and  allowance  will  permit  the  savings 
to  remain. 

(/)  As  long  as  I  am  able  to  keep  the  family  in  the  post,  with  no  long  moves, 
will  be  able  to  get  along  without  the  family  allowance.  The  following  is  the 
life  of  the  family  of  the  Army  man.  Taking  my  family  as  a  typical  example : 
Was  married  in  Manila,  having  sent  for  my  bride,  who  lived  in  New  Jersey  ; 
this,  the  best  move  of  my  life,  took  my  savings,  which  paid  for  transportation, 
etc.,  and  furniture,  which  I  purchased  from  an  officer  who  was  returning  to 
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the  United  States.  This  left  me  about  $100  in  arrears.  After  the  boy  was  born, 
the  mother  was  unable  to  nurse  the  child,  and  special  milk  had  to  be  procured 
from  Hanlla,  which  prohibited  any  savings  being  made.  Because  of  the  health 
of  the  infant  It  was  necessary  to  return  to  the  United  States  from  the  Islands, 
iDd  was  ordered  to  Fort  Hancock  for  duty.  Upon  arrival  in  Sandy  Hook,  was 
over  $100  in  debt  In  order  to  return  to  the  United  States,  with  the  small 
i»ggage  allowance,  it  was  necessary  to  sell  the  furniture  which  we  had  pur- 
chased in  Keithley.  I  surrendered  my  life  insurance  policy  in  order  to  again 
start  housekeeping.  After  two  years  my  mother  became  seriously  ill  with  a 
paralytic  stroke,  which  required  a  trip  and  attendant  expenses.  I  returned  to 
the  post  owing  $70,  In  April  of  the  following  year,  was  ordered  to  Fort  D.  A. 
BosselL,  Wyo.,  was  not  able  to  take  family  with  me  because  of  lack  of  funds. 
I  took  the  family  to  her  home,  where  she  remained  until  September,  when 
slie  joined  me  at  Cheyenne.  In  1912,  was  ordered  to  Honolulu.  I  took  the 
family  with  me  and  arrived  there  with  $18.  The  commissary  sergeant  gave 
me,  OD  his  personal  account,  sufficient  credit  to  purchase  commissaries  for  the 
remainder  of  the  month.  Within  the  next  two  years,  with  close  figuring,  had 
a  bank  account  of  $50,  which  together  with  final  statements  and  a  month's 
pay,  which  was  needed  to  send  the  family  to  Mrs.  Kauffman's  brother  in  New 
J«sey.  This  move  was  made  necessary  because  of  the  illness  of  her  mother  and 
the  exiiectation  of  my  going  overseas,  which  I  had  applied  for.  This,  again,  put 
me  in  debt.  I  am  now  living  in  the  camp,  under  the  advantages  of  commissary 
prices,  and  will  be  able  to  pay  up  debts,  as  soon  as  allotment  is  received,  with 
a  small  savinga  This,  of  course,  will  not  restore  the  bond  which  has  been  lost, 
through  use.  It  is  probable  that  history  will  repeat  itself  and,  as  soon  as  a  little 
is  laid  aside,  another  move  will  t>e  in  order,  and  it  will  be  required  to  start  over 
a^in.  My  furniture  is  at  present  in  storage,  costing  $4  a  month  for  charges. 
Bequest  will  be  made  for  its  transportation  to  this  camp,  in  accordance  with 
existing  orders.  There  is  an  added  expense  to  Army  life  in  the  wear  and  tear 
on  household  goods  in  the  constant  and  long  mpves.  These  moves  are  normal 
and  are  to  be  exjpected.    This  is  the  average  story  of  the  Army  man. 

iff)  I  will  provide  schooling  for  the  children  if  it  requires  the  throwing  away 
of  19  years*  service,  including  5  years  double  time. 

(h)  Should  I  get  a  long  move  now,  the  family  would  have  to  again  return  to 
l^r  brother  and  secure  help  from  him  as  to  rent  and  heat  and  light.  I  have 
been  fortunate  in  having  a  brother-in-law  with  a  large  home. 

(i)  Was  not  commissioned  during  the  war.  Was  recommended  for  commis- 
sion in  line ;  did  not  encourage  the  recommendations,  as  I  felt  that  I  would  be 
more  needed  in  the  Medical  Department,  my  ideas  being  strengthened  after 
reading  literature  of  the  Sanitary  Service  of  the  English  and  French.  My  train- 
ing had  been  entirely  in  the  supply,  administrative,  transportation,  clerical,  and 
sanitary  matters.  I  was  recommended  also  for  the  Adjutant  General  and  Quar- 
termaster Departments  before  the  formation  of  the  Sanitary  Corps.  I  was  three 
times  recommended  for  commission  in  the  Sanitary  Corps,  twice  after  taking 
aa  examination  for  the  same.  There  are  several  in  the  Hawaiian  depart- 
ment and  Philippines  whose  experience  was  similar.  The  chief  surgeons  in 
thipse  departments,  desiring  an  efficient  force,  discouraged  the  loss  of  their  men 
ajMi  in  eases  stated  that  the  only  way  for  us  (the  noncommissioned  officers  of 
the  Medical  Department  in  his  department)  to  get  the  commission  was  to  write 
to  same  one  in  Washington  to  have  action  taken  on  the  recommendations  already 
made.  Regulations  prohibited  such  a  course,  and  this  regulation  was  called  to 
oar  attention  by  a  Hawaiian  department  order  about  this  time.  It  was  either 
resdain  as  we  were  and  obey  the  orders  or  take  It  for  granted  that  in  case  we 
wrote  no  trouble  would  come  of  it  and  the  desired  recommendation  would  be 
acted  on.  At  least  six  put  the  training  first  and  made  application  for  return 
to  the  States,  but  did  not  succeed  and  set  fast.  We  were  finally  returned  to  the 
States  for  the  purpose  of  accepting  a  commission,  after  a  strong  positive  com- 
munication from  the  Surgeon  General's  Office.  We  arrived  here  on  October 
27, 1918,  and  lost  out  Was  given  a  reserve  commission  in  the  sanitary  section 
of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  in  April  of  this  year. 

(/)  I  am  on  my  seventh  enlistment.  I  have  never  decided  to  reenlist  until 
brought  face  to  face  with  actual  decision.  The  same  is  true  now.  The  above 
offer  Is  tempting  and  I  may  decide  to  buy  out  .when  the  provision  is  restored.  I 
like  the  service  but  family  comes  first  as  long  as  the  emergency  is  off. 

Emmett  C.  Kauffman. 
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Appendix  15. 

Extract  from  monthly  Report  of  Fifty-flrst  Artillery  (Coast  Artillery  Ck>rp8) 
morale  officer,  Fort  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  September  30,  1919. 

The  one  single  cause  of  discontent  among  theinen  can  not  be  removed  by  regi- 
mental action.    Men  are  seeking  to  be  discharged  or  to  be  furloughed  to  tbe  . 
reserve,  not  because  they  find  soldiering  distasteful  but  because  of  the  big  dis- 1 
crepancy  between  the  pay  they  receive  and  the  high  wages  which  are  obtain- 
able by  even  common  labor  on  the  outside. 


Appendix  16. 

FAVOBINO  INCBEASED  PAT  FOB  ACTIVE  8ERVIC1S  MEN. 

Whereas  the  American  military  policy  has  been  to  maintain  a  small  but  highly 
specialized  force  as  a  nucleus  for  an  enlarged  force  of  less  highly  trained  men 
In  time  of  emergency ;  and 
Whereas  the  American  policy  has  changed  only  as  It  has  become  necessary  to 
increase  the  force,  due  to  an  enlarged  International  responsibility   and   a 
greatly  extended  military  and  naval  establishment;  and 
Whereas  the  continuation  of  this  policy  and  the  maintenance  of  this  establish- 
ment is  dependent  upon  the  efficiency  and  the  esprit  de  corps  of  the  i>ersonn€l 
of  the  service,  and  logically  they  must  be  kept  with  a  reasonable  degn^ee  of 
personnel  comfort  in  order  to  perform  their  duties  satisfactorily ;  and 
Whereas  the  present  loss  to  the  service  of  trained  officers  and  men  is  directly 
attributable  to  the  greatly  Increased  living  costs  without  a  corresponding 
increase  In  service  men's  pay,  and  the  continued  neglect  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  recognize  the  condition,  and  the  decided  advantages  that  such  men 
can  secure  in  the  merchant  marine  and  kindred  Industries ;  and 
Whereas  any  form  of  Government  lowering  of  living  costs  will  not  be  immedi- 
ate, while  the  advantages  In  civil  life  are  present  and  economic  needs  are 
pressing  and  urgent:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Legion  of  the  State  of  Washington,  in  convention 
duly  and  regularly  assembled,  does  most  earnestly  recommend  that  Congress 
take  cognizance  of  this  condition ;  and  be  It 

Further  resolved,  That  the  bill  (H.  R.  9204)  by  Mr.  Stiness  is  the  best  bill 
before  Congress  to  remedy  the  condition ;  and  be  it 

Further  resolved.  That  Congress  and  the  Departments  of  War  and  of  the  Navy 
should  take  such  action  as  will  pass  the  bill  at  the  earliest  possible  time;  and 
be  it 

Further  resolved.  That  this  resolution  be  presented  to  the  National  Convention 
of  the  American  Legion  for  further  Indorsement  and  that  this  resolution  be  for- 
warded to  the  national  chairman,  American  Legion,  to  the  £[ouse  and  S^iate 
Military  and  Naval  Affairs  Committees,  to  the  Congressmen  from  Washington, 
and  to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 


Appendix  17. 

Fort  Snellino,  Minn., 

October  21,  1919. 

Deab  Col.  Penn:  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  that  I  have  been  unable  to  write 
to  you  sooner,  but  we  no  sooner  arrived  here  than  I  had  to  start  schooL  I 
was  unable  to  enter  the  university,  as  I  hadn't  a  year  of  Chaucer  nor  a  year  of 
geometry,  outside  of  those  two  subjects  I  was  all  right;  anyway  I  started  to 
school  In  St.  Paul  when,  after  I  had  gone  there  for  almost  six  weeks,  I  was  told 
that  I  was  supposed  to  go  to  Minneapolis.  When  I  went  over  to  Minneapolis 
they  informed  us  that  we  were  in  no  exact  county,  so  we  would  have  to  pay 
tuition  which  would  amount  to  $90  a  term,  three  terms  a  year.  Then  I  have*| 
my  car  fare  to  pay  and  my  lunch  to  buy,  therefore  It  costs  me  exactly  $45  & 
month  to  go  to  public  school,  when  I've  already  finished  high  school.  I  really 
don't  know  what  we'll  do  when  d&ddy  is  reduced,  which  is  bound  to  come  very 
Aoon. 

I  haven't  much  time  these  days,  either.  I  leave  for  school  at  7  o'docfc 
and  get  home  a  little  after  5;  at  6  we  have  supper,  and  after  supper  I  have 
my  night  work  to  do. 
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I  don*t  know  a  girl  in  this  school  I  go  to;  its  a  very  rough  crowd  of  boys 
and  larls.  Perhaps  you  know  about  South  Minneapolis.  There  are  six  police- 
men on  each  floor  to  keep  them  from  stealing,  gambling,  and  drinking.  I  am 
8o  discouraged  that  I  believe  I  shall  give  up  school  and  wait  until  we  are 
ordered  away  from  here,  but  chances  are  we  won't  go  for  a  school  year  or  so, 
and  I  will  have  forgotten  most  of  my  '*  school  habits  "  and  **  school  brains  "  by 
tfaat  time. 

CoL  Penn,  I  wonder  if  you  could  possibly  have  daddy  assigned  to  some  regi- 
ment, either  in  Honolulu  or  In  the  Philippines.  There  is  a  lovely  university  in 
Honolulu  that  I  ought  to  be  able  to  go  to,  and  unless  father  is  stationed  in  some 
ether  country  I  don't  see  how  they  can  afford  to  send  me  to  a  university,  as 
things  are  so  extremely  high  in  the  United  States ;  so  won't  you  please  try  to 
have  daddy  assigned  to  one  of  the  regiments  there  that  I  might  finish  my  edu- 
cation ? 

I  think  that  Fort  Snelling  Is  very  lonesome.  There  are  no  girls  within  from 
6  to  9  miles  from  here,  so  that  I'm  left  completely  to  myself. 

The  people  of  St.  Paul  and  the  people  In  Minneapolis  are  certainly  jealous 
of  each  other    *     *     *. 

STATEMENT  OF  IIEXTT.  JAMES  W.  SHEBJtUL,  MEDICAL  CORPS, 
TTMITED  STATES  A£MY,  PATHOLOGIST,  WALTEE  KEED  HOSPI- 
TAL. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  any  observations,  we  would  be  glad 
•  to  hear  them. 

Lieut.  Sherrill.  I  speak  from  my  own  condition  as  a  lieutenant  in 
the  Army.  I  have  been  in  now  for  17  months,  and  to-day  I  sent  in 
my  fourth  request  for  resignation,  because  I  find  that  I  am  wholly 
onable  to  live  on  the  salary  I  am  getting,  and  furthermore  I  am  in 
^ebt  for  the  time  I  have  been  in  the  Army.  I  am  unmarried,  and  I 
find  that  I  am  unable  to  become  married  on  my  present  salary ;  find 
it  would  be  wholly  impossible.  Of  course,  I  have  a  dependent 
mother,  whom  I  have  been  giving  a  certain  amount  of  money — ^$80 — 
which  is  inadequate  for  her  and  my  younger  brother,  who  is  in 
school^  and,  as  I  said,  I  sent  in  to-day  my  fourth  request,  those  being 
my  reasons ;  that  I  can  not  live  on  my  salary. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  present  salary  as  a  first  lieutenant? 

Lieut.  Sherrtll.  For  the  15  months  I  have  gotten  $3,200.  I  get  a 
bftse  pay  of  $166  a  month,  and  including  quarters  I  get  about  $203 
a  month. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  quarter? 

Lieut.  Sherrill.  Right  now  I  am  in  Takoma  Park. 

The  Chairman.  In  private  rooms? 

Lieut.  Sherrill.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mind  saying  how  much  you  pay  for 
them? 

Lieut.  Sherrill.  I  changed  the  1st  of  this  month,  because  I  had  to 

make  a  reduction.    I  am  paying  now  $50  for  my  room  and  two  meals 

a  day,  and  then  I  have  my  noon  meal,  which  is  a  lunch,  which  usually 

amounts  at  the  canteen  to  25  to  50  cents,  which  makes  it  about  $60 

La  month.    That  is  the  cheapest  I  have  been  able  to  live.    I  was  here 

|kii  Washington  four  months  during  the  summer  of  1918,  at  which 

r   time  I  paid  $42.50  for  a  room,  and  my  meals  ran  all  the  way  to  about 

$50  a  month,  making  in  all  about  $90  a  month. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  mind  my  asking  these  questions,  do 
you? 

Lieut.  Sherrill.  No,  indeed. 
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The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  have  to  invest  in  your  uni- 
form? 

Lieut.  Sherrill.  I  have  that  item  right  here  that  I  turned  in  with 
my  resignation.    If  you  will  like  to  hear  it,  I  will  give  the  total 
amounts  of  my  expenditures.     I  have  been  in  about  17  months,  ^ 
counting  the  remainder  of  this  month  and  part  of  June,  1917.  " 

My  room,  board,  and  laundry  for  the  15  months  averaged  a  little 
less  than  $75,  a  total  that  included  the  high  rate  that  I  paid  in 
Washington,  amounting  to  a  little  less  than  $75  a  month,  or  $1,130 
for  the  15  months.  M^'  laundry  for  66  weeks,  at  about  $1  a  week, 
which  is  about  $66.  Insurance,  war-risk  insurance,  15  months,  at 
$6.80,  $102,  and  I  have  some  civilian  insurance,  $3,000,  which 
amounts  to  $210  for  the  15  months.  Clothing  and  equipment,  which 
IS  equipment  I  have  bought  on  entering  the  service,  which  I  paid 
for  with  money  I  received  before  coming  into  the  Army,  and  I  have 
not  been  reimbursed  for  it :  Two  wool  suits,  at  $40,  $80 ;  three  khaki 
suits,  at  $12.50,  $37.50 ;  one  raincoat,  $12 ;  two  blankets,  at  $7.50,  $15 : 
two  pair  of  shoes,  at  $6,  $1^;  bedding  roll,  sheets,  and  towels,  and 
such  things  as  that,  equipment  for  which  I  have  paid  $37 ;  two  pair 
of  leggins,  at  $7.50,  $15;  shirts  and  underwear,  $20;  m]scellan^)us  I 
have  put  down  at  $20,  but  that  does  not  cover  it  all.  That  is  a  total 
of  $248.65. 

The  clothing,  since  I  entered  the  service,  which  is  entirely  inade- 
quate and  which  needs  replacement,  one  overcoat,  $100.  You  see, 
these  prices  are  moderate,  because  I  had  to  buy  as  cheaply  as  I 
could.  One  wool  suit,  bought  last  February,  $55;  one  cap  and  one 
hat,  $10.50;  two  wool  shirts,  at  the  commissary,  at  $3.15,  $6.30;  three 
pairs  of  shoes,  $14.38;  miscellaneous,  $30;  total,  $216.18.  Interest 
on  the  money  which  I  spent  for  medical  education,  which  I  bor- 
rowed and  am  paying  for  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent,  the  principal  of 
which  I  have  been  wholly  unable  to  pay  one  cent  on,  interest  on 
$3,100,  15  months,  at  8  per  cent,  $310. 

As  to  my  dependents.  For  my  mother  I  allow  $80  per  month. 
That  is  for  payment  of  taxes  and  everything  which  she  has,  and  for 
part  payment  of  my  younger  brother,  who  is  in  school.  I  have  only 
been  able  to  allow  $80  a  month,  which  amounts  to  $1,200.  Miscel- 
laneous, that  includes  everything  that  I  have  spent  that  I  can  not 
account  for,  including  new  medical  books  and  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, and  it  includes  six  days'  vacation,  car  fare,  stamps,  contribu- 
tions, and  dues,  at  a  very  low  estimate  I  have  put  $300,  $15  a  month. 
That  is  a  total  of  $3,732.68.  My  salary  has  been  $3,200,  leaving  a 
total  deficit  of  $532,  and  I  am  wholly  unable  to  keep  that  up,  and  I 
have  made  my  fourth  request  for  resignation.  Those  estimates,  I 
think  you  will  concede,  are  very  low. 

The  Chairman.  Had  you  been  a  line  officer  your  expenses  for 
equipment  would  have  been  much  higher? 

Lieut.  Sherrill.  Yes;  much  higher,  because  I  would  have  had  to 
have  side  arms,  and  things  like  that.  I 

The  Chairman.  And  boots? 

Lieut.  Sherrill.  Well,  of  course,  I  had  to  buy  those  anyway,  I 
was  ordered  overseas. 

The  Chairman.  So  really  your  expenses  in  that  respect  are  a  little 
bit  below  the  average  ? 
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Lieut.  SHERRnx.  Yes ;  I  think  they  are,  very  much.  I  bought  no 
field  equipment  except  bedding  roll  and  a  few  towels  and  sheets. 

Senator  SuTHERiiAND.  I  should  like  to  know  where  you  get  three 
paiis  of  shoes  for  $14. 

Lieut  Sherrill.  That  includes  one  pair  at  $6,  and  two  pairs  at 
^;  but,  of  course,  they  are  these  rough  shoes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  got  those  from  the  commissary  ? 

Lieut.  SHERRiiiL.  Yes,  sir.  I  can  not  get  those  now  at  that  price ; 
they  have  gone  up  to  $6. 

I  was  interested  in  one  statement  in  respect  to  salaries.  For  in- 
stuce,  my  pay  as  a  lieutenant,  as  a  physician,  is  $6.97  a  day.  When 
I  went  in  the  Army  I  was  quite  sure  that  in  all  probability  the  salary 
would  be  increased,  maybe  a  slight  amount.  If  the  war  had  con- 
tinued, of  course  you  would  have  taken  your  chance  of  living  that 
l<mg,  but  in  the  chances  of  war  you  would  have  been  a  major  inside 
of  12  months.  As  a  single  man  at  this  time  I  would  have  been  draw- 
ing that  compensation,  whatever  it  is,  and  it  would  have  been  ade- 
quate for  awhile.  Now,  it  is  wholly  inadequate.  As  it  is,  I  get  $6.97 
a  day.  I  picked  up  this  piece  of  paper  here  and  saw  the  item  which 
SITS  "The  bricklayers  lor  brick  veneer  work,  $9  a  day,  Visitors 
House,  Walter  Seed  Hospital."  I  am  engaged  there  as  a  pathologist 
«t  $6.97  a  day.    I  do  not  Degrade  the  bricklayer  his  $9  a  day. 

Senator  Sutherland.  How  long  had  you  been  out  of  medical  col- 

Lieut.  Sherriix.  Slightly  more  than  two  years. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  went  into  the  service  within  six  or 
eight  months,  after  you  got  through  the  medical  college? 

liieut.  Sherrhx.  I  had  to  interne  a  year  before  I  could  get  into 
flie  Medical  Corps.  I  interned  one  year,  and  then  went  direct  into 
file  Army* 

Senator  Sutherland.  Since  you  came  into  the  service  or  before  ? 

Lieut.  Sherrh^l.  That  was  before.  It  had  to  be,  because  it  is  re- 
cpiired  before  you  could  enter  the  corps. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  questions  to  be  asked  Lieut. 
Sherrill  ?    I  think  he  has  made  a  case. 

Senator  New.  He  surely  has. 

8IATEMENT  OF  HBST  UETTT.  FRANCIS  X.  HoOOVESN,  MEDICAL 
COBFS,  VniTED  STATES  ATHffY,  STATIONED  AT  WALTER  BEED 
HOSPITAL. 

Lieut.  McGovERN.  I  have  been  asked  to  appear  before  this  com- 

;   mittee  along  the  same  lines  of  the  lieutenant  preceding  me,  having 

submitted  mv  resignation  from  the  regular  medical  corps,  and  hav- 

ii^  been  refused,  Laving  submitted,  my  resignation  on  the  ground 

1   I  could  not  support  myself  and  wife  on  the  amount  of  money  L 

[  WIS  receiving  from  the  Government. 

k  I  have  not  estimated  my  little  budget  on  the  year's  salary,  but  I 
Phave  taken  it  on  the  basis  of  a  month's  salary,  enumerating  my  ex- 
I  penses  for  the  month. 

It  costs  me  for  one  room  and  board  for  myself  and  wife  $96.  This 
is  a  very  small  figure,  which  is  being  allowed  to  me  because  I  have 
had  the  room  for  a  long  period  of  time  and  the  landlady  has  not 
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raised  it.  Allowance  to  my  wife,  $40  per  month,  with  which  she  is 
supposed  to  clothe  herself  and  provide  herself  with  what  other 
necessities  she  needs.  Laundry  bills  $8;  tailor  bill  $4.  Government 
insurance,  $6.70 ;  outside  insurance,  which  I  had  before  I  came  into 
the  service,  and  which  I  am  still  trying  to  carry,  $11 ;  barber  bill,  d 
$3 ;  and  meals  which  I  do  not  get  at  the  boarding  house  and  which  " 
do  not  come  under  the  $96,  cost  me  $10.50,  averaging  35  cents  day 
for  lunch. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  midday  meal  you  do  not  get  at  home? 

Lieut.  MoGovERN.  Yes,  sir.  That  totals  $189.27  a  month.  Then 
my  brother  and  myself  are  trying  to  educate  another  brother,  and 
I  allow  him  $10  a  month  for  that.  That  pulls  the  entire  figure  up 
to  $199.20  a  month,  and  my  salary  is,  as  lieutenant,  $203  and  some 
odd  cents  a  month.  Aside  from  the  things  I  have  enumerated,  I  have 
to  have  the  following:  I  have  to  have  incidentals  of  various  kinds, 
soap,  toilet  articles,  shaving  equipment,  stamps,  writing  paper  and 
other  miscellaneous  expenses,  incidentals,  and  sundries.  I  have  to 
keep  up  with  the  medical  end  of  the  game.  I  have  got  to  have  medi- 
cal journals  and  periodicals;  I  have  got  to  buy  new  books  which  are 
being  constantly  printed  as  a  result  of  the  war  if  I  am  going  to 
keep  up  and  be  efficient  in  the  profession  as  a  surgeon.  I  have  got 
to  keep  myself  clothed.  Not  alone  that,  but  my  dothes  have  to  be 
•of  a  certain  kind  and  character,  and  always  have  to  be  neat  in  ap- 
pearance and  of  good  make,  and,  filially,  I  have  got  to  have  some 
kind  of  recreation.  At  the  present  rate  of  pay  it  is  absolutely  im- 
possible for  myself  and  wife  to  have  any  form  of  recreation  what- 
ever. 

This  $96  a  month  for  room  and  board  is  one  room.  We  have 
lived  in  the  same  room  for  a  year  and  a  half,  and  it  is  quite  logical, 
quite  obvious,  that  we  could  not  accept  any  invitations  to  call,  be- 
cause it  would  be  too  humiliating  to  return  the  call  and  have  otiiers 
come  and  visit  us  in  this  one  room  where  we  live,  where  we  read, 
sleep,  and  do  everything  else. 

I  have  had  to  call  on  money  that  I  had  when  I  came  into  the 
service.  Last  August,  through  hard  work  and  worry  on  account  of 
these  financial  conditions,  my  health  broke  down  and  I  was  required 
to  take  a  sick  leave  of  30  days,  and  I  had  to  borrow  the  money  to 
take  the  sick  leave.  I  could  not  take  my  wife  with  me.  I  had  to  ^t 
away  quickly.  I  had  to  maintain  myself  while  on  the  leave;  my  wife 
remained  in  Washington  while  I  was  away.  If  I  were  ordered  to  go 
from  Washington  to  San  Francisco  to-morrow,  in  order  to  bring  my 
wife  with  me  I  would  have  to  borrow  money  to  get  there.  I  could 
not  report  for  duty  otherwise. 

I  have  a  little"  advertisement  I  discovered  in  the  Washington 
Times  of  Wednesda v,  the  22d.    The  ad  reads : 

Wanted,  men  to  prepare  as  firemen,  brakemen,  colored  train  porters,  $150  to 
$200  a  month  to  start.  No  experience  necessary.  No  strike.  Inter  Railway  Co^ 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  f 

There  is  an  inexperienced  brakeman  on  a  car  line  who  starts  for 
the  same  salary  that  the  Government  has  been  paying  me  as  a  sur- 
geon ;  and  I  am  a  surgeon ;  I  operate  three  times  a  week  at  Walter 
Reed  Hospital.  They  are  paid  the  same  amount  of  money  I  am  get- 
ting from  the  Government;  that  I  have  gotten  for  the  last  three 
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years;  and  if  conditions  remain  as  they  are  to-day,  I  will  get  for  the 

iiezt  two  and  one-half  years,  because  I  have  to  remain  five  years  as  a 

lieutenant  before  I  qualify  tor  promotion, 
I  might  emphasize  the  fact  the  previous  officer  made,  that  a  brick- 
A  Iftyer  gets  $9  per  day,  while  I  am  working  in  the  operating  room, 
w  at  the  same  place,  doing  surgery,  and  get  $6  per  day  some  some  odd 

cents  for  doing  it. 

STATEMENT  OF  tt.  K.  SEBaT.  WILLIAM  T.  TOUABT,  QTTABTEE- 
MASTEB  COBPS,  TJiriTES  STATES  ABMT. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  service? 

Sergt  YouART.  Since  1898. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  married  ? 

Sergt.  YouART.  I  am. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  children  have  you? 

Sergt.  YouART.  A  wife  and  three  children. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  you  stationed  ? 

Sergt.  YouART.  Washington  Barracks. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  what  you  care  to  say  about  this  situation. 

Sergt.  YouART.  WeU,  there  is  very  little  that  can  be  said  about  the 
Talue  of  the  dollar.  I  think  it  has  oeen  gone  over  very  thoroughly. 
There  are,  however,  a  few  things  I  should  like  to  mention  relative  to 
the  enlisted  man's  existence  during  the  present  state  of  affairs.  Un- 
fortunately, some  years  a^o  I  lost  two  enlistment  periods — our  pay 
is  based  on  enlistment  periods — and  that  automatically  reduced  my 
pay.  It  gave  me  a  base  pay  of  $45  a  month,  and,  including  the  fifth 
enhstment  period,  means  $16  additional ;  in  other  words,  $61.  That 
is  the  income  per  month  for  21  years'  service.  There  is  a  slight  in- 
crease that  has  recently  been  made  of  $6  a  month  for  this  emergency, 
bat  that  does  not  happen  to  be  sufficient  to  pay  my  insurance ;  that  is, 
the  war-risk  insurance.  Part  of  my  pay  has  got  to  be  added  to  that 
m  order  to  pay  the  premium. 

My  wife  receives  a  small  allowance,  $37.50;  with  the  $37.50  and 
my  pay  of  $61  is  the  entire  income  to  provide  clothing,  food,  etc., 
for  myself,  wife,  and  three  children.    It  is  utterly  impossible  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  your  clothing? 

Sergt.  You  ART.  My  clothing  is  furnished  by  the  Government. 

I  make  the  food  purchases  j&om  the  commissary,  in  every  practical 
cise.  I  went  so  far  as  to  ^et  comparative  prices  from  different  deal- 
ers, and  I  compare  those  with  similar  grades  in  the  subsistence  depart- 
neiit,  and  make  the  purchases  from  the  most  economical  point  of 
view.  I  am  not  able  to  purchase  any  clothing.  If  I  were  not  granted 
Qoarters,  fuel,  and  light,  I  do  not  see  how  I  could  possibly  remain  in 
the  service.  It  is  a  physical  impossibility  to  provide  sufficiently. 
Take  the  matter  of  providing  a  family  of  five.  I  will  merely  use  the 
L  aune  figures  that  Col.  Munson  used  in  computing  the  value  of  the 
m  ration.  The  figure,  I  believe,  was  about  55  cents  a  day.  Take  it  at 
$17  a  month,  approximately.  The  Government  will  allow  five  sol- 
diers five  times  $17,  $85.  That  is  more  than  my  pay,  consequently  it 
is  impossible  to  give  my  family  as  much  food  as  what  the  correspond- 
ing number  of  soldiers  are  getting,  not  considering  clothing  and 
transportation.  As  far  as  transportation  is  concerned,  I  am  practi- 
cally on  the  same  status  as  a  commissioned  officer;  I  am  moved  auto- 
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matically ;  I  receive  my  change  of  station  separately  from  any  organi- 
zation. I  have  to  take  my  wife  and  children  with  me  or  leave  them 
behind  at  some  post  as  charges;  possibly  might  have  to  move  them 
into  some  community. 

At  present  I  would  not  be  able  to  transport  them.  I  just  returned 
from  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  I  am  able  to  tell  you  something 
about  those  expenses.  I  left  the  Philippine  Islands  on  the  4th  day  of 
July,  this  year. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  came  back  on  a. transport? 

Sergt.  YouART.  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  tried  to  travel  very  moderately.  I 
bought  a  section — ^an  upper  and  lower  berth.  I  used  the  upper  berth 
with  one  child,  and  my  wife  and  two  children  in  the  lower  bertbu 
We  came  on  through,  and  the  entire  trip  cost  me  something  over 
$600. 

The  Chairman.  Ten  months'  pay? 

Sergt.  YouART.  Yes,  sir.  You  might  ask  where  the  $600  came 
from.  I  was  in  the  Philippines  four  years  and  we  get  a  slight  in- 
crease over  there  of  20  per  cent,  but  that  was  not  sufficient,  so  I 
entered  into  the  employment  of  a  cinematograph  company — a  mov- 
ing-picture establishment — and  I  worked  there  for  over  two  and  one- 
half  years.  I  went  to  the  quartermaster's  office  in  the  morning  about 
7  o'clock  and  worked  continuously  until  1  p.  m.  I  went  home,  had 
lunch,  and  at  2  o'clock  I  was  back  in  the  cinematograph  office ;  stajed 
there  and  conducted  that  business  until  about  5  o'clock  in  the  evenuig, 
went  home,  had  supper,  and  went  back  and  put  on  seven  moving- 
picture  shows  that  night,  and  got  back  to  my  nome  about  11  o'clock 
at  night.  That  practice  continued  for  nearly  two  and  one-half  years 
constantly,  every  night  and  every  day. 

Senator  Sutherland.  How  much  did  you  get  for  that? 

Sergt.  YouART.  I  received  $30  a  month  for  that;  $30  extra.  By 
saving  that  money  I  was  able  to  bring  the  family  along  east  with  me ; 
otherwise  I  do  not  know  exactly  how  it  would  have  been  possible. 

I  have  seen  some  cases  over  there  where  the  expenses  were  so 
great  the  men  were  unable  to  move  their  families  back,  and  when 
they  were  ordered  back  to  the  United  States  after  completing  a  tour 
of  duty  of  three  or  four  years,  not  because  they  wanted  to  but  be- 
cause of  the  necessity,  they  asked  to  have  the  order  revoked  and  be 
permitted  to  remain  in  the  Philippine  Department,  because  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  move  their  families  back.  They  could  not 
get  back.  There  were  quite  a  number  of  cases  of  enlisted  men 
utterly  unable  to  come  back  to  the  United  States,  because  when  they 
arrived  at  San  Francisco  they  did  not  know  where  they  were  going. 
They  might  be  ordered  clear  up  to  Narrangansett  District,  New  York, 
down  in  Florida,  and  the  expense  of  moving  the  family  is  a  great 
deal.  Now,  the  soldier  does  not  get  mileage.  He  is  furnished  trans- 
portation in  kind  for  himself  and  subsistence  at  the  rate  of  $1.50  a 
day  while  he  is  actually  traveling,  and  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
subsist  himself  while  traveling  on  the  $1.50.  The  ticket  merely 
covers  his  own  transportation ;  there  is  no  provision  whatever  made 
for  any  member  of  his  family.  We  do  not  enjoy  the  mileage  privi- 
lege. Nevertheless,  we  get  our  stations  changed  very  frequently,  ordi* 
narily  about  once  every  18  months,  and  possibly  at  the  longest  every 
2  years.  At  least,  that  has  been  my  experience,  with  the  exception 
of  the  present  tour  in  the  Philippines,  which  extended  over  a  period 
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of  four  years.  But  during  that  tour  of  duty  I  had  numerous 
changes. 

When  I  first  went  over  I  was  sent  to  Corregidor,  that  is  the  sea- 
ooftst  fortification,  and  in  1916  there  was  a  consolidation  of  the 
offices  of  the  quartermaster  and  the  construction  quartermaster. 
That  made  some  surplus  material  and  I  was  sent  to  Mindanao,  which 
s  a  10-day  trij)  by  interisland  transport.  Some  short  time  after- 
wards, about  nine  months,  I  was  ordered  back  to  Manila,  to  be 
present  at  a  course  of  instruction  that  was  being  held  in  the  depot 
quartermaster's  office.  Mindanao  being  an  isolated  place,  I  asked  to 
^  relieved  from  that  station,  and  was  told  I  would  be  in  a  short 
time,  and  after  these  instructions  were  over  I  went  back,  to  Min- 
danao, stayed  down  there  until  the  post  was  abandoned  some  six  or 
seTen  months  later,  then  was  ordered  back  into  Manila  again.  So 
TOQ  see  I  traveled  from  Manila  down  to  the  southern  part  of  the 
archipelago,  back  to  Manila,  down  again,  and  then  eventually  back 
to  Manila,  and  there  was  quite  an  expense  attached  to  it. 

My  baggage  allowance  is  8,000  pounds.  In  order  to  equip  a  home 
yoQ  can  not  do  much  with  8,000  pounds,  including  packing  and  crat- 
ing material;  you  have  not  got  very  much  after  you  pack  a  few 
necessities — beds  and  such  thmgs  as  that.'  In  order  to  equip  the 
home  you  have  to  have  more,  and  the  result  is  you  have  excess  bag- 
gage. In  this  particular  movement  I  paid  $17  extra  freight  to  bring 
my  freight  here. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  expense  connected  with  a  noncommissioned 
staff  officer.  I  do  not  believe  his  duties  and  his  position  in  the  Army 
are  too  well  known. 

The  idea  is  more  or  less  along  the  line  that  the  Government  takes 
care  of  the  enlisted  man  entirely,  that  it  gives  him  his  quarters,  food, 
and  so  on.  That  is  very  true  as  to  a  certain  class  of  enlisted  men, 
new  men  coming  in  the  Army  are  without  much  expense.  But  after 
they  are  in,  say  10  or  12  years,  I  think  over  90  per  cent  of  them  get 
married;  later  on  they  have  a  family  increase,  and  they  get  to  the 
highest  noncommissioned  grades  and  there  they  seem  to  stop.  There 
ino  chance  for  further  advancement.  There  is  no  opportunity  for 
being  advanced  further.  I  am  barred  from  the  commissioned  grade 
on  several  counts ;  I  am  married  for  one,  and  over  a^e  for  ano^er. 

We  have  another  noncommissioned  grade  a  little  higher  than  my- 
sdf  that  has  recently  been  created,  I  believe  in  1912,  when  the 
Qaartermaster  Corps  was  created,  known  as  Quartermaster  sergeant, 
smior  grade.  At  that  particular  time  it  was  our  understanding  from 
Gen.  Aleshire  that  the  post  quartermaster  sergeant  would  be  taken 
cire  of  in  creating  senior  grade  quartermaster  sergeants,  but  it  later 
developed  that  an  appointment  as  senior  grade  quartermaster  ser- 
geant was  open  only  to  a  man  with  mechanical  experience  and  the 
old  post  quartermaster  sergeant  found  himself  shut  out.  The  exami- 
nation for  the  senior  grade  appointment  is  confined  almost  exclu- 
sively to  engineer— or  motor  transport  and  electricians,  and  such  like, 
consequently  a  man  who  has  followed  this  work  as  I  have  is  not  pre- 
pared to  take  that  examination,  and  there  is  no  further  advance- 
ment^ for  me.  In  other  words,  I  am  just  marking  time  for  the 
remainder  of  my  service,  and  the  only  increase  I  get  is  at  the  com- 
pletion of  every  enlistment  period  an  automatic  increase  of  $4  a 
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month,  which  is  a  very  slow  method  of  trying  to  accumulate  any* 
thing. 

Senator  New.  To  pile  up  an  income? 

Sergt.  YouART.  I  do  not  think   it  is  necessary  to  say   anything 
about  how  we  have  to  provide  food  on  $61  for  five  people.    I  think  i 
the  matter  is  pretty  well  known  by  your  committee,  but  I  do  think  ' 
enlisted  men  should  have  an  increase  in  pay,  or  some  steps  should  be 
taken  to  relieve  their  present  situation. 

I  have  been  thinking  seriously  on  the  matter  of  providing  a  ral^ion 
for  the  family,  I  believe  the  wife  should  get  a  ration  and  the  chil- 
dren one-half  ration.  No  provisions  of  that  kind  is  made  in  our 
service,  but  I  hardly  think  that  would  work  out  satisfactorily.  That 
is  the  scheme  adopted  by  the  British  Army. 

Senator  New.  What  is  the  base  pay  of  the  British  soldier! 

Sergt.  YouART.  They  have  got  absolutely  no  grades  that  correspond 
with  my  grade.  Their  first  grade  is  sergeant  major,  who  draws  about 
$55  a  month.  If  we  give  the  married  sergeant  two  rations,  that  is 
not  going  to  help  very  much.  In  other  words,  to-day,  that  would  be 
only  $17  additional. 

The  Chairman.  Seventeen  dollars  a  month? 

Sergt.  YouART.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  is  that  of  $61  ? 

Sergt.  You  ART.    It  is  not  quite  one-third  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  get  $61. 

Sergt.  YotTART.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  get  50  per  cent  increase  under  this  bill, 
then  you  would  get  $30.50  increase. 

Sergt.  YouART.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  As  compared  with  two  rations  at  $17? 

Sergt.  YouART.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  thought  it  over 
inuch,  but  could  you  not  get  a  combination  of  the  two,  so  as  to  pro- 
vide that  degree  of  elasticity  that  is  desired? 

Sergt.  YouART.  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  idea,  and  I  think 
it  would  help  matters  considerably;  but  why  not  give  the  children  a 
fraction  of  a  ration? 

The  Chairman.  My  original  suggestion,  which  was  rather  a  grop- 
ing one,  and  the  other  was  that  of  the  colonel  who  was  on  the  stand 
a  while  ago,  that  the  rations  be  added  to  correspond  with  the  number 
of  the  family,  in  whole  or  in  part. 

Sergt.  YouART.  I  think  in  part  would  be  fair,  gentlemen.  Take  a 
family  of  six — that  is,  four  children — ^the  soldier  already  receives 
Jiis  ration,  and  give  the  wife  another  ration,  and  base  the  children's 
rations  a  good  deal  as  they  do  in  railroad  tickets,  a  child  under  a  cer* 
tain  age  a  half  ration. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  would  cause  a  feeling  among 
the  enlisted  men  in  the  Army  that  there  was  a  discrimination  against 
enlisted  men  of  the  same  grade? 

Sergt.  YouART.  It  is  bound  to  cause  some  little  feeling.  In  other 
words,  take  two  men  with  the  same  length  of  service,  one  married 
and  one  unmarried;  if  one  has,  say,  two  children  and  a  wife  he 
naturally  would  receive  more  money,  but  his  obligations  are  a  great 
deal  more — ^his  responsibilities.  I  do  not  think  any  broad-minded 
man  could  have  any  serious  objection  or  fault  with  it,  as  it  stands 
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to  reason  that  a  man  with  a  family  has  got  the  responsibility  to 
provide  for  them,  and  if  $50  or  $60  takes  care  of  a  single  man,  it  is 
an  absolute  fact  that  the  married  man  can  not  take  care  of  his 
respcMisibilities  for  the  same  $60. 

If  there  could  be  some  sort  of  provision  made  that  the  children, 
let  us  say,  would  receive  a  half  ration.  I  find  mv  youngest  child  to 
be  3  years  of  age ;  it  might  seem  that  such  a  child  should  not  be  as 
expensive  in  food  as  the  older  children,  but  I  do  not  see  much  differ- 
ence between  it  and  a  10-year-old  child. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  very  little. 

Sergt.  YoxTART.  There  is  very  little.  And  take  a  10-year-old  child, 
there  are  days  that  they  actually  consume  as  much  as  ^own  people. 
They  may  have  their  off  days,  but  as  a  rule  there  is  not  a  wide 
difference. 

Senator  SuTHEKiiAND.  If  you  buy  milk  and  cream  these  days,  it 
costs  money. 

Sergt.  YouABT.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  at  the  present  time  for 
my  family  to  buy  any  fresh  milk.  I  realize  it  is  quite  a  necessity  in 
the  diet  of  the  younger  members  of  the  family,  but  we  can  not  afford 
it;  prices  are  going  up  again,  I  believe;  18  cents  a  quart  was  the 
last.  I  have  got  to  confine  my  family  exclusively  to  milk  we  get 
from  the  commissary — evaporated  milk. 

The  Chairman.  Your  statement  has  been  very  interesting.  Ser- 
geant   We  have  been  glad  to  hear  you. 

SIATEMEirr  OF  FIBST  SEBOT.  WILLIAH  LAWBENCE,  THIBTY- 
SEVENTH  CAVALBY,  TTNITED  STATES  ABMY. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  Army,  Sergeant? 

Sergt.  Lawrence.  Eight  years  and  three  months. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mind  telling  how  old  you  are? 

Sergt.  Lawrence,  Twenty-eight  years  old. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  you  saw  service  abroad. 

Sergt.  Lawrence.  Yes,  sir;  21  months. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  married  ? 

Sergt.  Lawrence.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  been  married  four  years  and 
1  halt 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  quartermaster  sergeant? 

Sergt.    Lawrence.  First  sergeant. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  pay  ? 

Sergt.  Lawrence.  $45  a  month,  base  pay. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  getting  from  longevity  or  new  en- 
listments? 

Sergt.  Lawrence,  $8. 

The  Chairman.  That  makes  $53  a  month  ? 

Sergt.  Lawrence.  Yes;  and  a  $6  increase  for  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  get  something  for  expert  rifleman? 

Sergt.  Lawrence.  Not  now.    I  lost  that  after  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  $5,  would  it  not? 

Sergt.  Lawrence.  That  would  have  been  $58 ;  yes,  sir.  That  would 
be  $5  a  month  for  the  expert  rifleman. 

The  Chairman.  So  to-day  you  get  just  what? 

Sergt.  Lawrence.  I  get  $59  a  month. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  a  family  have  you  ? 
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Sergt.  Lawbence.  My  wife. 

The  Chairman.  Does  she  live  in  noncom.  quarters? 

Sergt.  Lawrence.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  a  matter  I  would  like  to  bring 
before  the  chairman. 

Senator  Sutherland.  How  long  have  you  been  married?  . 

Sergt.  Lawrence.  Four  and  one-half  years.    At  the  grade  of  first  ' 
sergeant  he  is  allowed  quarters,  if  they  are  available.    They  are 
available  at  the  present  time  at  Fort  Myer;  but  to-morrow,  if  a  sen- 
ior noncommissioned  officer  would  come  in  that  post,  I  would  have 
to  vacate  the  quarters  and  would  be  allowed  no  commutation. 

The  Chairman.  You  happen  to  be  at  the  foot  of  the  list  now  ? 

Sergt.  Lawrence.  Yes,  sir.  The  first  sergeant  is  only  allowed 
quarters  when  they  are  available,  and  he  is  allowed  quarters  in  kind ; 
he  is  not  allowed  commutation  of  quarters. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  your  quarters  consist  of  over  there? 

Sergt.  Lawrence.  They  consist  of  five  rooms,  with  a  cooking 
range. 

The  Chairman.  In  a  two-family  house? 

Sergt.  Lawrence.  In  a  three-family  house. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  those  three  rooms? 

Sergt.  Lawrence.  Two  rooms  and  a  bath,  one  kitchen,  and  one 
front  living  room. 

The  Chairman.  You  sleep  in  the  living  room? 

Sergt.  Lawrence.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  use  the  kitchen  for  a  dining  room? 

Sergt.  Lawrence.  Use  the  kitchen  for  a  dining  room  and  kitchen. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  find  it  goes  on  $59  ? 

Sergt.  Lawrence.  I  find  it  does  not  go  at  all. 

Senator  New.  The  $59  goes  all  right,  does  it  not  ? 

Sergt.  Lawtusnce.  It  goes ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  something  about  it. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  look  mighty  well,  sergeant. 

Sergt.  Lawrence.  That  is  the  outdoor  life,  sir.  That  is  the 
reason  I  remained  in  the  service  the  eight  years  I  have.  I  just  re- 
enlisted  in  order  to  bring  my  wife  from  California,  or  I  would  not 
be  in  the  service  at  the  present  time  if  I  could  have  gotten  her  here, 
and  there  is  no  need  of  my  bringing  before  the  committee  the  cost 
of  living  at  the  present  time.  I  think  that  has  been  gone  over  very 
well.  I  found  in  France  that  I  had  to  allot  to  my  wife  out  of  my 
$69, 1  allotted  $60  to  her,  leaving  me  $9  to  get  along  on  a  month  in 
France.  I  found  I  could  not  take  out  any  vTar  Kisk  insurance;  it 
would  not  leave  me  anything. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  subscribe  to  any  Liberty  loans? 

Sergt.  Lawrence.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  $450  Liberty  loans. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  figure  it  costs  you  to  live  this  way  ? 

Sergt.  Lawrence.  I  figure  at  the  present  time  it  costs  me  $72 
a  month  to  live,  with  my  pay  of  $59  and  my  allowance  of  the  War 
Risk  insurance  due  of  $15,  which  is  $74.  It  costs  me  $72  for  tiie  two 
of  us  to  live,  and  I  am  occupying  Government  quarters,  which  I  may 
at  any  time  be  ordered  to  vacate.  I  do  not  see  how  I  could  get  along 
if  I  had  to  rent  quarters. 

Col.  MuNSON.  Am  I  right  in  saying  that  family  allowance  has 
ceased  ? 

Sergt.  Lawrence.  One  month  after  the  emergency. 
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The  Chairman.  How  much  does  that  family  allowance  amount  to? 

Sergt.  Lawrence.  $15. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  lose  the  $15  if  nothing  is  done  in  the 
meantime? 

Sergt.  Lawrence.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  otherwise  satisfied  with  the  service  ? 

Sergt.  Lawrence.  I  like  the  service,  sir.  I  would  like  to  remain 
in  it,  but  I  do  not  see  how  I  can.  As  I  stated  before,  I  would 
not  be  in  the  service  at  the  present  time  only  I  reenlisted  for  a  year 
m  order  to  bring  my  wife  from  California. 

Senator  New.  I  suppose,  having  enlisted  at  20  years  of  age,  you 
have  no  trade? 

Sergt.  Lawrence.  No,  sir;  I  have  no  trade.  I  came  right  out 
of  high  school  and  enlisted  at  the  time  of  the  Mexican  trouble  in 
1911.  I  like  the  service  and  would  be  glad  to  remain  in  it  if  there 
were  sufficient  pay.  I  think  it  has  been  said  before  the  committee 
by  Col.  Bichardson  that  oflScers  and  noncommissioned  officers  are 
the  backbone  of  the  Army.  There  is  no  incentive  for  a  noncommis- 
sioned officer.  A  corporal,  for  instance,  gets  $3  more  than  a  private, 
and  a  sergeant  $2  more  than  a  corporal. 

The  Chairman.  Base  pay  ? 

Sergt.  Lawrence.  Base  pay;  yes,  sir.  The  first  sergeant  is  respon- 
ble  to  his  captain  for  the  entire  troop,  a  troop  of  cavalry,  105  men, 
he  is  responsible  for  the  discipline.  I  think  a  man  on  the  outside,  in 
diarge  of  106  men,  would  surely  draw  more  than  $59,  with  the  addi- 
tional allowance  of  clothing. 

The  CHAiR3f AN.  There  are  105  horses  to  look  after,  too  ? 

Sergt.  Lawrence.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  almost  as  much  trouble  as  the  men,  is  it 
not? 

Sergt.  Lawrence.  Yes,  sir;  in  fact,  more. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  get  your  food  and  clothing  in  addition 
to  that? 

Sergt.  Lawrence.  I  get  my  food  and  plothing.  That  is  another 
matter,  brought  up  before  the  House  committee  by  one  of  the  mem- 
bers, "  Was  it  true  the  enlisted  man  had  no  expenses  ?  "  The  enlisted 
man  is  issued  a  suit  of  clothing,  as  I  am  issued  here,  just  as  you 
would  buy  it  in  a  ready-made  tailor  shop,  and  naturally  it  does  not 
fit  him.  The  officers  will  not  allow  him  to  go  out,  or  he  does  not  de- 
are  to  go  out,  looking  like  a  sack  of  oats.  It  cost  me  $4  to  have  this 
«oat  cut  down  after  it  was  issued.  That  is  just  stating  my  own  case, 
the  case  of  every  man.  He  has  to  keep  his  shoes  shined ;  he  is  sup- 
posed to  wash  his  face  and  must  purchase  the  soap ;  he  must  have  his 
iair  cut.  That  is  surely  an  expense  which  must  be  borne  by  the 
enlisted  man. 

The  Chairman.  You  pay  for  your  own  laundry  now  ? 

Sergt.  Lawrence.  Yes,  sir ;  and  it  costs  me  $2.50  for  that  one  item, 
and  every  other  man  at  he  post. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  m  the  cantonments  the  laundry  was  done 
for  the  men,  was  it  not,  by  the  Government? 

Col.  MuNSON.  It  never  has  been  done ;  in  the  hospitals  only. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  expenses  have  you  got?  Do  you 
smoke? 

Sergt.  Lawrence.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Most  of  the  men  do  smoke? 

Sergt.  Lawrence.  All  of  the  men  do  smoke. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  average  cost  of  that? 

Sergt.  Lawrence.  According  to  what  you  smoke,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true.  I  am  trying  to  figure  out  what  a  . 
man  is  entitled  to  have  for  his  personal  comfort  and  little  incidental  { 
things  in  addition  to  the  things  that  are  absolutely  life  necessities. 

Sergt.  Lawrence..  I  think,  speaking  as  a  general  rule,  the  majority 
of  the  enlisted  men  are  not  married;  I  am  speaking  in  their  case. 
The  noncommissioned  officers  should  be  raised  in  order  to  make  some- 
thing for  him  to  look  up  to,  to  work  for.  When  I  three  years  and 
six  months  in  the  service  I  reached  the  grade  I  hold  at  the  present 
time,  and  have  remained  there.  There  is  nothing  for  me  to  look  for- 
ward to.  I  do  not  wish  to  go  in  the  Quartermaster  Corps ;  I  was  not 
built  for  deck  service;  I  luce  the  line.  I  think  the  pay  of  the  line 
should  be  raised  in  order  to  hold  good  men  in  the  line.  You  surely 
need  good  men  in  time  of  war  in  the  line,  as  I  think  you  found  out. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  your  observation,  Sergeant,  as  to  the 
state  of  mind  of  the  privates,  unmarried,  on  the  $30  base  pav  ? 

Sergt.  Lawrence.  I  think  the  present  private  is  very  well  satisfied. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  hear  in  your  troop  complaints  of  men 
going  into  debt  because  they  are  compelled  to  ? 

Sergt.  Lawrence.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  hear  of  any  privates  going  into 
debt.     You  do  not  find  very  old  privates  in  the  troops. 

The  Chairman.  No;  of  course  not;  they  are  younger  men,  nearly 
all  single? 

Sergt.  Lawrence.  The  larger  majority  of  them  only  remain  for 
one  enlistment.  If  you  want  to  hold  a  noncommissioned  officer  in 
the  Army,  there  should  be  something  for  him  to  look  forward  to. 
You  require  a  corporal  to  take  charge  of  a  cavalry  squad  of  12  men. 
He  gets  $3  more  a  month  for  being  responsible  for  those  12  men 
than  a  private.  It  would  be  much  better  for  him  to  remain  with  the 
privates.  If  I  was  not  married  I  would  sooner  be  a  private  than  a 
first  sergeant,  responsible  for  105  men.  I  would  rather  have  some- 
body responsible  for  me. 

As  I  say,  I  would  not  be  in  the^  Army  at  the  present  time,  as  the 
officers  and  everybody  else  acquainted  with  the  Army  say,  you  have 
got  good,  men,  hold  them  as  nonconunissioned  officers.  How  are  you 
going  to  do  it  on  the  present  pay  ?  Surely  a  foreman  on  the  outside, 
just  responsible  for  fiie  labor  work  of  105  men,  would  draw  prob- 
ably three  times  as  much  pay  as  I  do.  Soldiers  are  required  to  be 
on  duty  24  hours;  he  can  go  off  for  his  recreation  only  when  the 
military  authorities  deem  it  necessary.  The  laboring  man  works  8 
hours  a  day ;  he  knows  when  he  is  to  go  on  and  when  he  has  finished. 

The  Chairman.  If  he  is  a  bituminous  miner,  he  may  get  down  to 
6  hours  a  day  and  5  days  a  week? 

Sergt.  Lawrence.  Yes,  sir.  The  soldier  is  required  to  go  wherever 
ordered.  If  the  regiment  were  movied  now,  I  would  have  to  move 
my  wife.  As  I  stated  before,  I  had  to  reenlist  to  get  the  bonus  and 
some  travel  pay  in  order  to  get  my  wife  here  to  jom  me  after  we  re- 
turned  from  France.  You  will  find  that  is  the  case  of  a  good  many 
men  you  have  in  the  Army  now  under  the  voluntary  enlistment. 
They  just  reenlisted  in  order  to  get  that  money,  but  will  not  remain 
another  year. 
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The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  of  Sergt.  Youart's  suggestion 
as  to  the  rations? 

Sergjt.  Lawrence.  I  think  it  is  a  very  good  suggestion,  but  I  do 
not  think  that  is  sufficient.     I  do  not  think  that  would  work  har- 
g^  mony  in  the  Army  between  the  married  and  unmarried  men. 
1^    The  Chairman.  You  are  inclined  to  disagree  with  him  on  that? 

Sergt.  Lawrence.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  keep  harmony  in  the 
Anny. 

The  Chairman.  The  married  man  would  get  more  pay  than  the 
angle  man  of  the  same  grade? 

Sergt,  Lawrence.  I  would  not  encourage  marriage;  we  would  not 
get  along  in  the  Army  if  we  had  nine- tenths  of  the  men  married;  you 
would  not  be  able  to  find  them  half  the  time. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  should  think  they  would  stay  put  better 
married  than  unmarried. 

Sergt.  Lawrence.  You  would  have  to  keep  a  sort  of  switchboard, 
I  think,  on  each  troop,  to  call  them  up. 

As  to  the  duties  a  soldier  is  required  to  perform :  We  returned  from 
France,  were  brought  down  here,  and  remained  a  week  in  Washing- 
ton doing  riot  duty.  I  do  not  think  we  drew  anywhere  near  the 
police  pay  while  we  were  on  that  duty.  We  may  be  called  on  to  do 
it  to-morrow. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  probably  true  that  the  Army  can  never  com- 
pete with  civilian  employments — ^that  is,  in  dollars  and  cents — ^right 
through.  There  have  got  to  be  other  elements  taken  into  considera- 
tion that  will  induce  men  to  stay  in  the  Army,  but  of  course  if  the 
pay  is  too  low  they  can  not  stay  there. 

Ser^.  Lawrence.  I  think  the  plan  is  to  increase  the  pay  of  the  non- 
commissioned oflScers.  I  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  chairman 
to  the  pay  of  a  first  sergeant.  I  do  not  think  it  is  at  all  adequate  to 
the  duties  he  is  required  to  perform.  I  believe  any  officer  of  the  line 
who  would  be  called  before  the  committee  would  state  the  same  facts. 
It  is  the  common  word  that  the  company  is  as  good  as  the  first  ser- 
geant ;  if  the  first  sergeant  is  no  good,  of  a  troop  or  battery,  the  com- 
pany or  battery  is  no  good. 

The  Chairman.  I  thmk  that  is  conceded. 

Sergt.  Lawrence.  I  am  not  saying  that  because  I  am  a  first  ser- 
geant myself.  I  think  this  is  the  proper  chance  to  bring  the  matter 
before  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  been  very  glad  to  have  you  do  it.  Are 
tiere  any  other  questions  to  be  asked  the  sergeant  ? 

Senator  Sutherland.  No  ;  I  think,  however,  he  has  stated  his  case 
very  well. 

Uol.  MuNsoN.  I  should  like  to  put  in  one  question  here  as  a  matter 
of  record. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  put  it  in  the  record. 
.  (Whereupon,  at  5 :43  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  subject  to  the 
^  oa]i  of  the  chairman.) 
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TUESDAY,  OGTOBEB  28,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 

Subcommittee  on  Military  Affairs, 

Washington^  D.  (\ 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  chairman,  at 
2.15  p.  m.j  in  the  committee  room,  Capitol,  Senator  James  W.  Wads- 
worth,  jr.,  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Wadsworth  (chairman),  Sutherland,  New,  and 
Thomas. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  give  your  full  name  to  the  re- 
porter. 

STATEMENT  OF  COL.  HENBT  J.  BEULY. 

Col.  Reilly.  Henry  J.  Reilly;  recently  in  command  of  the  One 
hundred  and  forty-ninth  United  States  Field  Artillery;  now  in 
command  of  the  Seventh  Illinois  Infantry  National  Guard. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  your  assignments  during  the  war? 

Col.  Reilly.  I  went  across  with  the  One  hundred  and  forty-ninth 
Field  Artillery,  Forty-second  Division,  in  October,  1918.  I  served 
in  command  of  that  regiment  until  the  middle  of  the  Argonne,  Oc- 
tober 16,  1918,  when  I  was  given  command  of  the  Eighty-third  In- 
fantry Brigade  of  the  same  division.  I  continued  in  command  of 
that  until  toward  the  end  of  November,  when  I  was  relieved  be- 
cause of  the  Washington  order  that  there  would  be  no  more  promo- 
tions after  the  armistice.  I  had  been  recommended  three  times  to 
command  an  artillery  brigade  and  twice  to  command  an  infantry 
brigade.  I  went  back  to  my  regiment,  served  with  it  on  the  march 
to  Germany,  and  in  the  Army  of  Occupation,  with  the  exception  of 
a  period  in  the  hospital,  until  April  18,  when  we  came  home. .  I  was 
mustered  out  May  12.  I  was  in  all  the  engagements  of  the  Forty- 
second  Division. 

The  Chairman.  Prior  to  the  war  what  had  been  your  military 
iexperience  ? 

Col.  Heilly.  I  was  a  private  in  Company  H,  Twenty-second  Kan- 
sas in  1898  for  a  short  period,  but  was  refused  on  muster  in  because 
1  was  under  age.  I  served  a  vear  in  Troop  C,  Cavalry,  New  York 
National  Guard,  1899-1900 ;  I  entered  the  Military  Academy  in  1900 
as  a  cadet  and  graduated  in  1904 ;  served  as  a  second  and  first  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Second,  Thirteenth,  and  Fifteenth  United  States 
Cavalries  from  1904  until  January,  1914,  when  I  resigned.  During 
that  time  I  had  two  toui-s  of  duty  in  the  JPhilippines. 

I  was  in  Mexico  twice  in  1913  and  saw  something  of  their  method 
of  combat.  The  latter  part  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War  I  was  in 
Manchuria^  Korea,  and  Port  Arthur.  I  was  not  allowed  to  go  to 
the  real  front,  but  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  Japanese  Army. 

Senator  New.  There  as  an  observer  ? 

Col.  Reilly.  I  took  a  leave.  I  could  not  get  there  as  an  observer 
because  I  was  a  lieutenant,  so  I  took  a  leave  and  went.    Incidentally, 
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Gen.  Pershing — at  that  time  a  captain — was  our  military  attache  in 
Tokyo.  He  helped  me  get  across.  I  entered  the  National  Guard  of 
Illinois  as  captain  of  the  First  Illinois  Field  Artillery  on  my  return 
from  Europe  in  the  fall  of  1915.  I  went  to  the  border  with  that 
regiment  in  1910.  In  May,  1917,  I  was  made  colonel  of  that  i^egi- 
ment,  which  shortly  afterwards  became  the  One  hundred  and  forty- 
ninth  United  States  Field  Artillery.  I  wiis  in  Europe  from  Sep- 
teniber,  1914,  until  October,  1915;  part  of  the  time  in  the  American 
Ambulance  with  the  British  and  French  armies,  and  the  rest  of  the 
time  as  war  correspondent  for  the  Chicago  Tribune,  in  France,  and 
later  with  the  German  and  Austrian-Hunganan  armies  in  Poland. 
I  was  there  again  from  November,  1916,  until  the  last  of  April  of 
1917,  as  war  correspcmdent  for  the  Chicago  Tribune  with  the  British 
and  French  armies. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  general  observations  to  make  about 
the  legislation  that  is  pending  before  us  or  the  militarv  policy  gener- 
ally? 

Col.  Reilly.  I  have  certain  ideas.  One  of  the  things  which  has 
struck  uie  repeatedly  has  been  that  in  most  of  the  legislation  thought 
of,  and  in  most  of  the  testimony  about  a  possible  military  system, 
too  much  attention  is  paid  to  detail  and  not  enough  to  some  of  the 
general  principles. 

To  go  back  a  little,  the  only  purpose  of  an  army  is  eflBciency  on 
the  battle  field.  Everything  which  makes  for  efficiency  on  the 
battle  field  ought  to  be  had,  and  everything  which  does  not  make 
for  such  effi(  iency  sliould  be  dispensed  with.  In  the  dispute  which 
has  gone  on — if  I  can  put  it  that  way — between  the  regular  service, 
the  National  Guard,  and  National  Army,  since  we  returned  from 
F2urope,  I  think  all  sides  are  just  in  some  of  their  views  and  unjust 
in  othei-s.  1  think  the  Regular  Army  is  absolutely  right  with  respect 
to  the  inevitability  of  performance  of  duty,  regardless  of  any  human 
being  or  any  human  event,  and  I  think  that  ix)int  of  view  cnn  not 
l)e  too  much  emphasized.  It  is  not  ordinarily  understood  in  civil 
life,  not  because  civilians  are  not  just  as  courageous  and  as  fine 
people,  but  because  the  worst  that  can  happen  in  civil  life  is  so  far 
below  the  strain  that  is  put  on  an  individual  in  battle  that  the 
necessity  to  emphasize  the  inevitability  of  the  performance  of  duty- 
does  not  exist.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  the  Regular  Army  failed 
to  understand  that  the  methods  of  handling  human  beings  and 
irettinff  the  best  results  from  them  have  advanced  considerably  in 
the  last  100  years,  and  that  whereas  perhaps  formerly  discipline  had 
to  be  gotten  i)rimarily  by  promise  of  punishment  if  a  man  failed, 
nowadays  it  can  be  gotten  primarily  by  appealing  to  a  man's  sense 
of  duty,  honor,  and  patriotism. 

To  my  mind  the  trouble  with  our  Regular  Army  is  that  we  have 
too  many  customs  and  ideas  left  from  the  time  we  were  British 
Colonial  troops — ideas  of  the  British  Regular  Army  founded  on  the 
caste  system  rather  than  on  democracy. 

In  the  National  Guard,  and  also  in  the  National  Army — ^while  I 
did  not  serve  in  the  National  Army  I  had  a  number  of  very  fine 
officers  come  to  me  from  the  National  Army  who  served  in  my 
regiment  throughout — ^the  necessity  to  treat  human  beings  as  human 
lx»ings  is  understood,  but  the  idea  that  duty  must  be  performed  is 
not  understood.  Now,  if  we  could  have  a  force  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  universal  service  without  any  exceptions  of  any  kind  for 
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anybody,  in  which  every  individual  would  be  taught  the  Regular 
Airoy  idea  of  the  inevitability  of  the  performance  of  duty  regard- 
less of  everything,  and  in  which  the  officers  and  noncommissioned 
<^ffioers  would  have  the  latest  American  ideas  on  getting  discipline 
rand  interest  by  trusting  men  rather  than  b}"  p*unishing  them,  we 
^TTould  have  a  model  force. 

I  notice  in  some  of  the  literature  gotten  out  by  some  of  the  so- 
cieties a  great  deal  about  democracy  and  having  an  army  impreg- 
nated with  civilian  ideas.  Now,  I  think  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween the  two.  A  man  entering  the  service  ceases  to  be  a  civilian, 
but  he  does  not  cease  to  be  a  citizen.  T  think  the  system  should  be 
sHch  that  citizenship  would  be  emphasized,  but  most  civilian  ideas 
Jefr  l)ehind.  If  you  examine  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  in  which 
the  (ieniians  always  beat  the  French  in  the  end,  you  will  always 
find  that  where  the  French  Regular  Army  fought — not  the  hastily 
raised  troops  of  the  latter  part  of  the  war — they  were  alwa3\s  ^u- 
perior,  as  far  as  the  smaller  units  were  concernecl,  to  the  Germans. 
The  French  Be^ilar  Army  in  1870  was  more  or  less  like  our  Regular 
Army  at  the  time  of  this  war — a  long-term  army  of  professional 
soldiers,  with  a  high  sense  of  duty  and  the  same  idea  of  the  inevit- 
ableness  of  the  performance  of  duty.  However,  it  was  weak  in 
higher  command.  The  higher  command  did  not  know  its  business, 
and  this  for  the  reason  that  its  personnel  had  grown  up  in  a  system 
in  which  there  was  no  chan-^e  to  learn.  Thev  had  all  fought  in 
Al^feria.  Thev  had  had  too  much  minor  warfare.  Thev  were  fa- 
miliar  with  a  battle  field  of  a  certain  kind  and  they  thought  they 
knew  warfare.  They  did  know  minor  warfare,  but  they  did  not 
know  grand  warfare.  They  had  troops  absolutely  reliable,  so  far 
^<  stamina,  discipline,  and  having  been  put  already  to  the  test  of  the 
battle  field  was  concerned.  However,  the  Germans,  with  troops  of 
inferior  stamina  and  discipline,  inevitably  beat  them.  I  think  we 
have  an  example  of  the  same  kind  in  this  war.  In  the  first  part 
of  the  war  the  British  Regulars  showed  themselves  to  be  superior 
individually  to  the  (lermans  everywhere  thev  met  them.  British 
KpcTular  regiments  had  more  stamina  under  the  conditions  of  com- 
bat than  German  regiments.  However,  the  Germans  inevitably  l^eat 
them.  To  my  mind  the  reasons  were  the  same  as  those  of  1870. 
IV  British  Regular  officers  having  served  in  Africa  and  India 
liad  been  on  u^any  battle  fields,  but  everything  they  had  seen  was 
minor  warfare.  They  thought  the^'  knew  war,  but  they  did  not. 
'Ibe  long-service  soldier  has  a  certam  stamina  that  the  short-service 
j  H)ldier  can  never  have.  I  think  the  same  is  true  of  our  Regular 
Army.  I  think  the  Civil  War  showed  that.  The  Regular  troops 
throughout  the  Civil  War,  the  Regular  division  of  the  Fifth  Corps, 
always  stood  the  racket  better  than  anybody  else. 
Xow,  in  trying  to  raise  an  army  I  think  we  ought  to  hunt  some 
L  way  to  get  that  same  stamina  on  the  battle  field  and  at  the  same 
m  time  jret  a  leadership  equal  to  the  best  foreign  leadership.  I  think 
^  our  Regular  Army  is  absolutely  correct,  especially  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point,  in  its  ideas  of  duty  and  discipline;  but  I 
think  the  Regular  Army,  including  the  Military  Academy,  is  wrong 
in  their  failure  to  learn  to  govern  the  human  being  by  other  means 
than  simple  force. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  brought  the  point  I  want  to  make 
out  or  not,  but  I  do  think  we  are  between  two  dangers.    It  i  ;  in- 
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evitable  that  a  man  who  spends  his  time  in  one  profession,  be  it 
warfare  or  any  other  profession,  in  time  becomes  more  or  less  nar- 
row ;  he  puts  too  much  emphasis  on  the  things  he  knows  to  be  good 
in  that  particular  profession,  and  the  revolt  against  Regular  jSrmy 
discipline  now  taking  place  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  who  served^ 
a  majority  of  whom,  incidentally,  were  never  in  action,  and  a  de- 
cided minority  of  whom  were  in  action  a  number  of  times,  the  reac- 
tion is  being  carried  too  far.  The  revolt  should  be  against  the  methods 
used  to  obtain  the  desired  discipline,  not  against  the  discipline.  I 
think  there  is  a  middle  ground.  I  believe  that  the  very  necessary 
stamina  on  the  battle  field,  which  can  only  come  fix)m  real  disci- 
pline and  is  not  a  question  of  courage,  can  be  produced  by  demo- 
cratic means  in  a  democratic  army  made  up  of  citizens  who,  rather 
than  give  up  any  of  their  ideas  of  citizenship,  will  go  on  tlie  battle 
field  to  inforce  them.  .  A  army  made  up  of  trained  citizens  but 
not -civilians,  actuated  by  real  belief  in  American  principles,  is  what 
we  want. 

Senater  Fletcher.  How  would  you  bring  that  about? 

Col.  Reilly.  I  think  that  can  be  brought  about  bv  universal  mili- 
tary service  for  one  year  without  any  exception.  If  a  man  supports 
his  mother  I  would  take  him  anj^how,  but  have  the  Government  pay 
his  mother  what  he  earned  in  civil  life.  If  everybody  can  not  be 
taken  for  a  year's  service,  I  would  sooner  have  only  six  months^ 
service  than  let  anyone  escape.  I  do  not  think  the  European  war 
has  shown  that 

Senator  New.  Do  you  mean  in  training  or  in  service? 

Col.  Reilly.  Both.  Service  includes  training,  but  training  does 
not  include  service.  In  Australia  they  had  the  training  and  not  the 
service.  The  result  was  that  all  forces  raised  by  Australia  during 
the  war  were  voluntary.  So  service  in  Australia  was  not  equitably 
distributed.  Some  people  served  and  gave  everything  and  others 
stayed  at  home  and  gave  nothing. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Did  the  Australians  make  good  soldiers? 

Col.  Retli.y.  Yes,  sir.  They  made  excellent  soldiers.  The  best 
soldiers,  to  my  mind,  will  always  be  the  citizens  of  a  country  in 
w^hich  the  individual  has  a  stake  and  realizes  it. 

Senator  New.  Australia  was  the  one  country  of  the  allies  in 
which  there  was  no  conscription? 

Senator  Thomas.  Was  there  not  a  conscription  there  for  a  short 
time? 

Senator  New.  I  think  not ;  T  think  they  never  would  stand  for  it. 

Col.  Reilly.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Thomas.  I  had  the  impression  that  it  prevailed,  but  was 
resubmitted  and  then  voted  down. 

Col.  Reilly.  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  from  what  I  understood, 
while  they  had  the  compulsory  training  in  peace  they  did  not  have 
it  in  the  war. 

Senator  Thomas.  You  are  more  apt  to  be  right  than  T  am ;  that  is 
just  an  impression. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Wliat  extent  of  service  would  you  recommend  ? 

(^ol.  Reilly.  I  would  like  to  see  it  at  least  one  vear,  for  the  reason 
that  I  do  not  believe  a  man  is  a  good  soldier  merely  because  ho 
knows  how  to  do  things;  he  has  to  get  a  certain  viewpoint.  A  short 
period  in  uniform  and  in  training  will  not  give  that  poin£  of  view. 
The  man  still  remains  a  civilian  in  uniform.    I  do  not  want  to  get 
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the  distinction  between  a  civilian  and  a  citizen  mixed.  That  is  one 
of  the  troubles  with  the  National  (iruard ;  a  man  goes  to  an  armory 
and  puts  on  a  uniform  once  or  twice  a  week.  He  goes  out  each  sum- 
mer for  a  couple  of  weeks.  He  remains  a  civilian  in  uniform, 
though  he  has  learned  a  gi'eat  deal.  This  war  has  shown  that  a 
man  does  not  change  his  point  of  view  and  get  the  soldier's  point 
of  view  until  he  has  been  in  the  service  for  a  number  of  months.  I 
think  the  service  nnist  be  long  enough  so  that  when  the  man  puts 
a^ide  his  civilian  clothes  he  will  say  to  himself,  ''  I  am  going  to 
forget  for  the  time  bein^  that  I  have  a  home,  a  mother,  and  a 
sweetheart.  I  am  going  to  settle  down  to  learning  to  be  a  soldier 
and  thinking  of  that  and  nothing  else." 

Senator  Fuetgher.  Would  that   inchide   vocational   training? 

Col.  Rbilly.  No,  sir.  I  believe  in  vocational  training,  but  I  think 
that  should  be  afterwards  or  before:  never  at  the  same  time. 

Senator  FLETcnER.  What  age  would  you  have? 

Col.  Reiixy.  I  have  no  fixed  ideas  on  that  at  all.  I  think  the  agc» 
ought  to  l)e  arranged  on  a  sliding  scale  to  conform  to  the  situation 
of  different  individuals  in  different  communities  and  in  different 
kinds  of  trade. 

Senator  New.  Colonel,  if  you  propose  to  require  the  man  to  serve 
for  a  year  as  a  soldier  and  then  require  him  to  take  vocational  train- 
ing afterwards,  are  you  not  using  up  a  good  deal  of  his  time  i 

Col.  Reilly.  Well,  I  would  let  the  vocational  training  be  volun- 
tary; I  would  give  him  the  opportunity.  If  necessary  to  require 
both  I  would  sooner  see  the  service  cut  to  six  months  than  mix  it 
with  vocational  training,  though  to  my  mind  a  year  is  the  minimum 
length  of  time  in  which  a  man  can  be  made  a  soldier. 

The  (^HAiRMAN.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  officers  of  experience 
before  this  committee  that  the  soldiers  in  this  war  whose  average 
traininor  extended  over  six  months  befoiv  thev  went  into  action 
were  reasonably  well  trained  for  battle. 

Col.  REirx.Y.  Well,  thev  were  reasonablv  well  trained,  but  I 
think  one  thing  we  must  remember  is  that  when  we  eot  abroad  and 
faced  the  Germans  we  were  not  facing  an  army  such  as  the  (iennan 
or  French  Army  faced  in  1914  or  1915;  we  were  facing  a  less  efficient 
force,  with  less  desire  to  combat. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  there  was  a  change  in  the  morale  of 
the  German  Armyt 

Col.  Rbiixy.  I  know  there  was  a  change  in  the  morale  of  all 
those  armiBS,  due  to  the  large  number  of  casualties  among  the  pro- 
fessional officers  and  noncommissioned  officers — ^the  younger  men. 
This  resulted  in  too  many  units  l)eing  made  up  of  older  men  who 
had  many  family  and  business  ties.  I  do  not  mean  that  age  alone 
eoiints  so  much,  but  interevSts  which  come  with  age  do — I  think  the 
whole  course  of  the  campaign  shows  this.  You  do  not  find  the 
same  determination,  you  do  not  find  the  same  activity,  and  you  do 
not  find  the  same  vicious  attacks  in  the  latter  part  ox  the  war  that 
you  found  in  the  beginning. 

The  Chairman.  On  either  side? 

CoL  Reiixy.  On  either  side.  When  we  came  in,  to  my  mind  both 
sides  were  very  much  worn  down.  The  fact  is  that  when  we  came 
in  with  our  freshness  and  our  strength,  these  two  factors  alone 
were  almost  enough  to  turn  the  balance.  They  did  it  rather  than 
any  extraordinary  quality  or  skill  on  our  part.    In  other  word* 
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I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  point  of  view  that  the  French  and 
British  could  not  beat  the  Germans,  but  we  came  in  and  did  it 
with  one  hand  tied  behind  our  back.  If  we  alone  had  tackled  the 
Germans  in  1914,  we  would  have  been  badly  beaten. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  ideas  to  express  about  promotion  t  ^ 

Col.  RiaiiLY.  Yes;  I  have.  % 

Senator  Fletcher.  Before  you  get  to  that  may  I  ask  you  if 
you  think  public  sentiment  in  this  country  would  support  a  measure 
providing  for  universal  military  service  extending  over  a  year  or 
even  six  months? 

Col.  Reilly.  Well,  of  coui*se  I  do  not  know  much  about  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole;  I  only  know  what  I  have  seen  in  Illinois  since  1  have 
come  back.  I  have  been  around  the  State  a  good  deal,  due  to  Ameri- 
can Legion  meetings ;  soldiers'  home-comings,  at  which  I  have  spoken^ 
As  a  consequence,  I  have  talked  to  a  good  many  people.  At  the 
Illinois  State  convention  of  the  American  Legion  a  resolution  for 
universal  service  was  adopted- -not  universal  training  but  univei"sal 
service.  The  discussions  were  not  whether  we  should  have  service; 
that  was  hardly  talked  about.  It  was  as  to  how  long  the  service 
should  be  and  in  what  form.  Even  that  was  short,  it  finally  beings 
decided  it  would  be  better  to  leave  to  Congress  how  long  the  service 
should  be. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  I  have  not  i-emarked  on  a  previous  occa- 
sion that  at  the  New  York  State  convention  of  the  American  Legion 
a  resolution  was  adopted  in  favor  of  universal  nulitary  training. 

I  was  going  to  ask  you  if  you  had  any  observations  to  make  on  the 
question  of  promotion. 

Col.  Reilly.  Yes;  I  think  one  of  the  greatest  tix)ub]es  in  the  Regu- 
lar Army  is  ])romotion  by  seniority,  because  it  tends  to  kill  all  ambi- 
tion— ^all  desire  to  work.  I  do  not  mean  not  to  do  anything;  to  do 
more  than  is  absolutely  i-equired.  A  young  oflScer  comes  out  of  the 
Military  Academv  full  of  ambition  and  desire  to  go  ahead  and  to  be 
a  better  officer.  He  soon  finds  that  nothing  he  can  do  will  get  him 
ahead,  and  also  frequently  finds  that  too  many  of  the  older  officers, 
having  lost  their  ambition,  look  upon  him  as  a  disturber  of  the  peace. 
The  Regular  Army  is  one  of  the  best  arguments  against  socialism  I 
know  of.  It  tends  to  kill  all  initiative.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all 
the  older  officers  have  lost  their  ambition,  because,  of  coui-se,  that 
would  not  be  true. 

I  knew  some  old  officers,  when  I  was  a  boy,  who  had  been  in  the 
Civil  War,  and  who  had  more  ambition,  determination,  and  activity 
than  many  of  the  young  officers.  There  are  some  of  the  same  type 
now,  but  on  the  whole  the  tendency  is  the  longer  an  officer  serves  to 
a  i-ealization  of  the  fact  nothing  he  does  can  better  him  and  that  the 
more  he  contents  himself  with  the  mere  i)erformance  of  the  pre- 
scribed duties  the  easier  his  life  will  be,  as  the  less  chance  of  running 
foul  of  some  superior  is  thereby  diminished.  If  a  man  is  married 
and  has  childivn  he  lives  in  hope  of  being  a  brigadier  general  some 
time — not  because  he  expects  to  command  a  brigade  on  a  battle  fields 
but  because  the  greater  [)ay  will  enable  him  to  give  his  family  many 
things  they  really  need.  The  tendency  is  moi'e  and  more  to  passive 
compliance  and  to  being  a  rubber  stamp.  I  do  not  blame  that  on  the 
individuals  to  whom  it  has  happened,  but  on  the  system.  I  think 
promotion  by  seniority  is  one  of  the  causes.  On  the  other  hand^ 
sti-aight  promotion  by  selection  would  not  do. 
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The  Chairman.  Why  ? 

Col.  Beillt.  It  would  come  to  a  question  of  political  pull. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  would  be  the  result,  do  you  ? 

Col.  Reilly.  I  do.  For  this  reason — in  a  commercial  organization 
the  men  at  the  top  have  to  make  the  organization  a  success.  There- 
fore, they  are  on  the  lookout  for  men  that  can  do  things.  Now,  the 
(iovernment  owns  the  Army.  Therefore,  no  one  is  responsible  di- 
rectly for  its  efficiency. 

^>enator  New.  What  do  you  think  of  the  proposition  to  promote  a 
peiventage  by  selection  and  gieater  percentage  by  the  established 
seniority  method? 

Col.  Reiixy.  I  believe  in  some  such  system.  I  think  the  French, 
prior  to  the  war,  had  a  system  by  which  a  certain  j)ercentage  were 
promoted  by  sele.tion.  No  man  (ould  be  promoted  more  than  one 
grade  at  a  time,  nor  could  he  be  promoted  to  the  next  higher  grade 
until  he  had  served  a  certain  length  of  time  in  the  subordinate 
^rade.  An  average  officer  was  sure  to  reach  a  decent  grade  before 
retirement,  even  if  not  selected. 

Senator  New.  Do  I  cori-ectly  understand  that  under  that  method  a 
Hrst  lieutenant,  say,  got  a  probationary  appointment  as  a  captain, 
and  in  case  of  successful  discharge  of  his  duties,  was  confirmed  in  his 
place  as  captain? 

Col.  Retlly.  No,  sir.  They  did  not  have  that,  but  I  think  that 
would  be  a  ^ood  idea. 

Senator  New.  Wliy  would  it  not  be  a  good  idea? 

Col.  ReilltY.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea.  All  promotions 
should  b?  probationary  for  a  while.  What  the  French  did  was  this: 
Say  there  were  so  many  vacancies  in  the  grade  of  captain,  in  the  In- 
fantry-. To  fill  these  vacancies  a  certain  percentage  of  first  lieu- 
tenants of  Infantry  would  be  selected :  but  no  first  lieutenant  of  In- 
fantry  could  be  picked  who  had  not  served  a  fixed  length  of  .time  as  a 
first  lieutenant.  After  the  selections  had  been  made  the  balance 
would  b?  by  seniority.  That  meant  that  thei*e  was  a  minimum  age 
and  a  minimmn  amount  of  experience  requireil  before  any  officer 
could  reach  any  grade  by  selection.  Even  though  he  might  be  se- 
lected each  time  he  could  only  become  a  general  officer  after  having 
passed  through  all  the  grades  and  having  spent  enough  tim?  in  ea:li 
to  learn  it  thoroughly. 

Senator  New.  What  do  you  think  of  elimination? 

Col.  Reilly.  Well,  elimination  ought  to  go  along  with  some  such 
method  as  I  have  described.  The  trouble  with  elimination  has  al- 
ways been  that  when  a  board  sat  down  to  consider  eliminating  some 
onetoooften  the  subject  would  be  an  officer. who  had  been  in  the  Army 
25  years,  we  will  say,  and  who  had  three  children  and  a  wife.  Of 
course  they  would  get  no  further  than  consideration  of  this  point 
and  would  not  bring  out  the  fact  that  for  25  years  he  had  contented 
himself  with  performing  the  minimum  amount  of  duty  which  wouhl 
keep  him  out  of  trouble.  While  on  that  subject  there  is  one  other 
thing,  if  I  may  mention  it — and  I  hope  I  am  not  treading  on  danger- 
ous ground 

Tne  Chairman.  You  can  not  tread  on  dangerous  ground  in  h  re. 

Col.  Reiixy.  I  think  the  system  of  appointment  to  the  Military 
Academy  is  wrong.  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be  by  Congressmen. 
I  think  we  ought  to  have  universal  service  and  every  year  appoint  so 
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many  men  from  each  re^jiment  to  the  Academy.  I  believe  in  that 
for  this  reason :  In  the  first  place,  while  I  believe  firmly  in  the  Acad- 
omy,  I  think  you  can  divide  the  men  wlio  go  there  into  two  classes : 
Those  who  go  because  they  really  want  to  be  soldiers,  they  are  the 
on:s  who  make  good  soldiers;  and  the  men  who  go  there  without  any 
particular  liking  for  the  Army  but  because  of  the  certain  career 
wliich  is  offered. 

Senator  New.  I  think  every  Senator  would  be  glad  to  see  that  or 
some  other  system  adopted  which  would  relieve  him,  but  I  can  se« 
just  one  objection  to  the  plan  you  propose,  and  otherwise  it  is  a 
good  one.  The  one  objection  is  that  you  w^ould  get  your  boy  into 
the  academy  too  late  in  life ;  he  would  not  go  in  there  until  after  he 
has  been  a  soldier,  and  until  after  he  has  been  a  soldier  long  enough 
to  evince  some  aptitude  for  it  and  some  liking  for  the  calling.  Then, 
by  that  time,  he  has  presumably  reached  the  age  of  20  or  21  years 
at  least.  Put  him  in  the  academy,  that  gives  him  rather  a  late  start, 
do  you  not  think  ? 

Col.  Reilly.  I  believe  you  can  get  them  in  at  an  earlier  age. 

Senator  New.  Then  you  would  begin  your  training  very  early? 

Col.  Reilly.  I  would  not  make  a  positive  rule.  I  think  that  is  one 
difficulty  with  the  Anny.  It  is  like  Spanish  law — everything  is  laid 
down  too  exactly.  For  example,  most  organization  bills  provide  for 
so  many  privates,  so  many  mechanics,  so  many  horseshoers,  and  so 
many  corporals,  etc.,  for  each  organization.  The  result  is  an  entire 
lack  of  elasticity,  which  prevents  the  Army  varying  the  minor  de- 
tails of  organization  so  as  to  meet  the  changed  conditions  constantly 
arising.  What  is  worse,  it  never  gives  the  average  officer  a  chance 
to  develop  willingness  to  accept  responsibility.  Most  of  the  failui'es 
on  the  other  side,  to  my  mind,  did  not  come  from  lack  of  native 
ability  or  from  a  lack  of  personal  courage,  but  from  having  lived  so 
many  years  under  a  system  that  permitted  no  exercise  of  responsi- 
bility. (Consequently,  when  the  tremendous  responsibilities  of  war 
were  thrust  upon  many  an  officer,  he  failed.  In  many  cases  they  did 
not  know  they  were  failing.  They  failed  not  so  much  because  they  did 
things  they  should  not  have  done,  but  because  they  did  nothing. 

Senator  Tho-^ias.  Speaking  of  West  Point,  I  have  had  a  peculiar 
experience  recently.  I  have  been  overrun  heretofore  with  applica- 
tions from  youngsters  who  wanted  to  enter  West  Point  and  An- 
napolis. I  had  two  vacancies  in  the  academy  at  Annapolis  and  one 
at  West  Point.  A  week  ago  or  two  weeks,  with  some  30  men  on  my 
list  for  the  Navy  and  about  half  that  number  for  the  Army,  so  far 
I  have  not  been  able  to  get  anybody.  In  other  words,  the  interest 
and  desire  to  go  seems  to  have  collapsed. 

Senator  New.  You  probably  noticed  in  the  papei*s  this  morning 
a  statement  that  there  had  been  270  some  resignations  from  the  Naval 
Academy  during,  this  year.     I  think  it  is  astonishing. 

Senator  Thomas.  Of  course,  some  of  those  applicants  have  passed 
the  age  in  the  meantime,  and  consequently  can  not  enter  for  that 
reason,  and  one  or  two  have  been  appointed  by  Congressmen  from 
my  State,  but  most  of  them  had  had  a  change  of  heart.  They  do 
not  want  to  go  now. 

Col.  REn^i.Y.  I  always  did  think  what  I  have  just  said  about  ap- 
pointments to  the  academy  more  or  less  from  the  time  I  was  a  cadet. 

Senator  Thomas.  I  think  the  way  we  are  doing  it  has  many  de- 
fects and  is  subject  to  criticism.     It  is  pretty  hard  to  turn  a  fellow 
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down  who  is  ambitious  and  wants  to  go  and  is  making  his  appeal, 
and  that  becomes  embarrassing  when  you  have  more  appointments 
than  the  law  allows ;  that  is,  one  appointment  and  one  or  two  alter- 
nates, and  I  have  been  compelled  to  keep  them  as  they  come,  keep  a 
tlist  and  appoint  them  according  to  the  date  of  their  applications,  as 
tie  best  means  of  giving  each  fellow  a  show.  That  is  not  satisfac- 
tory, however,  because  I  may  have  to  appoint  a  man  who  will  not 
reflect  credit  on  the  service,  and  yet  to  do  it  any  other  Avay  is  a  sort 
of  discnmination  that  makes  a  boy  awfully  resentful. 

Col.  ReilxiY.  What  I  was  thinking  of  was  not  that  Congress  did 
not  exercise  its  choice  wisely;  I  was  not  thinking  that.  I  was 
thinking  that  too  often  the  boy  does  not  know,  himself,  whether  or 
not  he  wants  to  make  the  Army  his  career.  He  goes  to  the  Military 
Academy  not  knowing.  He  has  the  usual  American  idea,  thank 
Heaven,  of  not  wanting  to  drop  out  of  something  he  has  started; 
consequently  he  goes  on  until  he  graduates,  even  though  he  does  not 
like  it.  Too  often,  where  he  does  not  dislike  it,  he  is  far  from  be- 
in^  enthusiastic.  Perhaps,  after  graduation,  he  gets  married.  Then 
it  is  too  late.  While  that  type  of  man  always  does  his  duty,  while 
he  is  courageous  on  the  battle  field,  and  while  no  complaint  can  be 
made  of  him,  he  is  not  a  first-class  officer,  because  his  heart  is  not  in  it. 

Senator  New.  He  finds  he  has  no  aptitude  for  it,  and  he  does  not 
liiie  it,  but  he  is  too  proud  to  try  to  get  out. 

C!ol.  R£iij[^Y.  Yes.  Now,  if  after  six  months'  service  as  a  private 
in  the  Army  he  still  wants  to  go  to  the  Military  Academy  and  into 
ihe  Army,  the  chances  are  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  his  making 
an  excellent  officer. 

Senator  New.  I  think  that  is  an  excellent  suggestion,  if  it  is  not 
open  to  the  one  objection  I  raised  a  few  minutes  ago,  and  that  is 
bj'  that  means  you  get  him  to  the  academy  a  little  too  late  in  life, 
lou  certainly  want  to  graduate  a  second  lieutenant  before  he  is 
^0,  or  even  24  years  old. 

Col.  Reilly.  Though  I  would  prefer  not,  I  would  cut  the  course 
to  three  years,  if  necessary,  rather  than  abandon  this  idea. 

Senator  New.  If  you  can  graduate  him  at  21,  or  22  at  the  latest,  he 
is  all  the  better  for  it.  Take  the  Naval  Academy,  tliere  the  age  put 
npon  the  admission  is  fixed  lower  than  it  is  at  West  Point. 

Col.  Reilly.  Seventeen. 

tSenator  Ne\v.  Yes;  seventeen.  They  want  to  be  certain  that  the 
niidshipnian  is  graduated  there  by  the  time  he  is  21. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  have  a  large  number  going  in  at  18  and 
coining  out  at  19  in  this  training,  and  19-year-old  boys  would  be 
available. 

Col.  Reilly.. The  average  age  of  the  cadets  entering  the  Military 
Academy,  I  am  pretty  sure,  is  between  19  and  20. 

Senator  New.  I  think  they  ouglit  to  Ik?  taken  as  young  as  possible. 

Col.  Reilly.  There  is  another  advantage.  I  think  it  helps  every 
man  to  have  been  through  what  he  puts  somebody  else  through.  It 
would  help  the  Army  very  much  if  every  man  who  comes  in  knew 
that  the  officers  above  him  had  been  through  the  same  thing.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  first  vear  at  AVest  Point  is  much  harder  than  any- 
thing  a  private  goes  through,  but  privates  do  not  know  that.  Take 
the  average  troop  of  Cavalry  or  company  of  Infantry.  If  you 
J*hcmld  require  the  men  to  keep  their  rifles  the  way  a  cadet  must  keep 
hi-s  they  would  almost  mutiny.     They  know  nothing  about  that, 
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however.  From  the  point  of  view  of  morale,  it  is  very  important  to 
have  the  private  know  that  tlie  officer  has  been  a  private  himself,  if 
for  no  other  i-eason  than  that  it  tends  to  narrow  the  ^ilf  which  ex- 
ists anr]  which  I  do  not  think  should  exist. 

The  Chairman.  Did  vou  observe  the  difference  between  a  Frenclu 
ofiicer  and  a  French  solciier?  ' 

Col.  Reilly.  Yes.  I  have  seen  them  in  peace  times  also.  In  every 
army  the  system  in  vogue  should  be  based  on  the  charaotv»ristiv's  of 
the  people;  in  other  words,  what  is  the  be.st  for  the  (lerman  Army 
is  not  the  best  thing  for  the  English  Army,  and  the  best  thing:  for 
the  French  Army  is  not  necessarily  best  for  the  American  Aniiy.  1 
think  that  this  general  principle  should  be  well  understood  and 
followed  in  any  system  we  may  have.  The  French  Army  is  made 
up  of  professional  officers  and  noncommissioned  officei's,  >vith  pri- 
vates lurnished  by  universal  service.  In  peace  times  the  relation- 
ship which  exists  ')etween  the  officer  and  enlisted  man  is  upon  a 
Ix^tter  basis  than  in  our  Armv  or  the  British  Armv.  The  trouble  is 
too  nuiny  of  our  customs  of  the  service  date  from  the  time  when  we 
were  British  colonial  troops,  and  are  therefore  more  British  in  spirit 
than  American. 

Senator  New.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  better  basis — do  yon  mean 
closer  accord? 

Col.  Reilly.  Closer  accord;  recognition  of  the  fact  that  an  ofWcer 
is  not  an  officer  by  the  grace  of  God  but  an  officer  because  he  knows 
more. 

Senator  New.  And  the  social  distinction  between  the  officer  and 
private  is  not  so  distinct  as  it  is  here  ? 

Col.  Reiixy.  No.  In  France  in  peace  times  enlisted  men  may 
be  seen  in  the  best  restaurants.  They  would  not  think  of  purtinir 
out  a  soldier,  whereas  in  this  country  the  Regular  Army  always  had 
trouble — and  the  Navy,  too — because  the  civilian  had  the  idea  that 
the  enlisted  man  was  not  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  an  ordinary 
citizen. 

The  CiTAHJMAx.  He  had  an  idea  that  the  enlisted  man  was  lo>v 
caste  ? 

Col.  Reilly.  Yes:  there  was  always  trcuble  about  a  man  in  luii- 
form  going  into  dance  halls  and  re^^taurants  and  such  ])laces. 

Senator  Fletcher.  That  has  been  largely  dissij^ated  by  the  lust 
war,  has  it  not? 

Col.  Reilly.  I  hoi>e  so.  I  hoi)e  the  4,800,000  men  in  the  country 
who  served  won't  stand  foi*  it. 

Senatrr  Thomas.  We  tried  to  remedy  that,  I  think,  by  the  act  of 
10ir>  by  imposing  heavy  penalties  against  discriminating  against  men 
in  uniform.     There  was  a  time  when  a  man  in  the  imiform  of  private 
in  the  Army  was  discriminated  against:  for  instance,  in  playhouses. 

Col.  Reilly.  Yes:  and  that  is  another  reason  why  I  believe  in 
universal  service.  With  universal  service,  everybody  has  to  serve  in 
the  Army.  That  means  the  public  will  know  the  Army  better  andi 
have  a  fairer  view  of  it.  It  also  means  that  the  Army  will  eontinii- 
ally  be  subject  to  criticism  and  will  therefore  have  to  be  up  to  date*- 
and  democratic,  because  if  it  is  not  the  people  will  know  it  and  thex* 
will  not  permit  it. 

Senator  Fletcher.  People  seem  to  dread  the  idea  of  universal 
service  partially  because  they  think  it  means  the  development  of  the 
military  spirit  and  militarism.    You  do  not  think  that? 
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(  ol.  Reiu.y.  Xo,  sir;  they  talk  about  Priissianisiii.  You  could  not 
make  the  Prussian  Army  unless  you  had  Prussians.  The  only  way  you 
can  make  the  American  Army  a  Prussian  one  is  to  change  the  spirit 
of  tlie  people  of  the  United  States.  If  you  change  the  spirit  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  that  of  the  Prussians,  they  will  be 
Prussianized,  whether  you  have  an  Army  or  not.  I  believe  if  there 
is  anv  one  thing  which  will  make  people  better  citizens  and  better 
Americans,  it  is  universal  service.  I  thmk  there  are  too  many  people 
in  the  country  to-day  who  want  to  take  everything  and  give  nothing 
in  return — ^they  do  not  understand  citizenship  nor  the  obligations 
attached  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  in  the  Regular  service  for  10  years 
or  more  ? 

Col  Reillt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  vou  have  been  in  the  National  Guard  for 
about  the  same  length  of  time? 

Col.  Reiixt.  About  five  years. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  were  in  this  war  two  years  ? 

Col.  Reilly.  Well,  I  counted  that  in  the  National  Guard  service. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  to  suggest  on  bringing  the  citizen 
soldier  and  the  Regular  soldier  closer  together  ? 

Col.  Reiixy.  I  think  the  best  thing  of  all  is  universal  service,  and 
for  the  reasons  I  have  stated.  Then  every  citizen  serves,  and  he 
learns  to  know  what  kind  of  people  the  Regular  soldiers  are.  His 
serving  makes  every  family  interested.  I  would  encourage  the  fami- 
lies to  be  interested.  I  would  not  stop  the  men  from  getting  passes 
to  go  to  their  homes,  but  I  would  encourage  the  families  to  come  out 
to  the  cantonments.  When  first  called  out  my  regiment  was  at  Fort 
Sheridan  for  a  while,  so  the  training  camp  could  use  the  Artillery 
materiel  for  training  purposes.  They  used  my  materiel  half  the 
time  and  I  used  it  the  other  half.  I  invited  all  the  families  of  the 
men  to  come  up  there  every  Sunday  to  have  their  midday  meal  with 
them.  This  gave  them  a  chance  to  see  how  their  boys  lived.  Tlie 
camp  was  practically  turned  over  to  the  families  of  the  men.  I  did 
not  stop  passes.  I  let  those  men  who  wanted  to  leave  camp  go ; .  not 
a  certain  percentage,  but  all  who  wanted  to  except  those  on  duty. 
I  found  that  the  first  Sunday  that  camp  was  so  overflowing  with 
nothers,  sisters,  and  sweethearts  that  you  could  hardly  turn  around. 
Every  Sunday  thereafter  it  was  the  same  thing.  When  those  women 
saw  the  kitchen,  how  the  food  was  cooked,  ate  it  afterwards,  saw  the 
sleeping  arrangements,  the  care  taken  with  respect  to  health,  they 
became  intensely  friendly.  I  really  think  that  a  lot  of  the  subsequent 
popularity  of  the  regiment — and  we  got  more  than  we  really  dc- 
arved — was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  families  came  out  to  the  camp 
and  saw  what  was  going  on.  I  think  the  same  thing  should  be  done 
once  a  week  or  twice  a  month.  Then,  instead  of  the  men  looking 
npon  the  camp  as  merely  a  place  of  hard  work,  they  would  regard  it 
as  their  home  and  a  place  of  which  they  were  so  proud  they  would 
want  to  show  it  off.  Under  these  conditions  I  think  most  of  the 
imaginary  horrors  of  militarism  and  belief  that  men  are  brutally 
treated  in  the  Army  would  disappear.  Also,  if  there  is  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  any  ofiicer  to  do  anything  he  had  no  business  to  do,  it 
eould  not  stand  faiefore  such  an  amount  of  publicity. 

Examine  the  old  conditions.  An  officer  in  the  Regular  Army 
would  be  a  poor  officer  who  just  did  his  duty  and  nothing  more. 
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Most  of  tlie  enlisted  men  under  him  were  men  who  had  less  educa- 
tion than  he  and  therefore  he  could  easily  maintain  his  supremacy. 
In  a  universal  service  Army  the  officers  know  that  amongst  the 
men  under  them  there  is  a  considerable  number  who  have  as  ^rood  an 
eclucation  as  have  they.  Thev  know  that  many  of  them  are  later| 
goin^  to  be  leaders  in  public  life.  Xeccssarily  officers  are  going  to" 
be  much  more  careful  in  every  way  an(t  are  going  to  pay  much  more 
attention  to  their  duties. 

The  Chairman.  Were  all  your  men  from  Illinois? 

Col.  Reilly.  All  from  Illinois;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  believe  in  the  localization  of  units? 

Col.  Reiixy.  I  do  for  the  universal  service  Armv.  I  l>elieve  in 
the  French  system.  They  have  the  metropolitan  army  and  the 
colonial  army.  The  metropolitaii  army  has  a  cadre  of  ti'ained 
•  office i-s  and  trained  noncommissioned  officei-s.  It  is  the  army  in 
which  the  young  Frenchuum  must  do  his  military  service.  There 
are  19  army  corps  in  France  and  one  army  corps  in  Algeria.  The 
corps  in  Algeria  is  filled  up  by  yoimg  Frenchmen  bom  in  Algeria. 
These  corps  and  all  their  constituent  units  are  localized.  This  army 
is  only  used  in  case*  of  a  real  national  emergency.  They  would  not 
use  them  in  colonial  wai*s.  They  are  for  gi'and  warfare,  such  as 
that  of  the  last  war.  The  colonial  army  is  more  or  less  what  our 
Regular  Army  is,  it  is  recruited  by  voluntary  enlistment.  The  men 
ai-e  well  paid.    This  army  does  all  colonial  service. 

So  thus,  not  only  for  military  reasons  but  also  as  a  reward  for  tbo 
faithful  soldier  of  long  service  who  has  not  education  enouj^^h  to 
become  an  officer. 

They  keep  approximately  3(),00()  or  a  j^ace  strength  corps  of  the 
colonial  army  in  France.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  some  such  sys- 
tem as  that.  We  ought  to  have  an  army  into  which  the  men  w  ho  are 
adventurous,  who  want  to  fight,  and  who  want  to  lead  an  outdoor, 
active  life  would  be  tempted  to  go.  Make  it  attractive  enough  so  that 
the  best  of  them  would  want  to  make  it  a  life's  work.  Have  a  warrant 
officer  grade  higher  than  that  of  nonconunissioned  officer,  and  make 
it  a.  position  that  would  be  worth  s|jending  25  years  in  the  Army  to 
get.  Do  this  not  only  for  uulitarv  reasons  but  also  as  a  reward  for 
the  faithful  soldier  of  long  service  who-  has  not  education  enough 
to  become  an  officer.  Pav  tliese  warrant  officei's  so  well  that  thev  could 
be  nuirried  and  live  with  self-respect.  Then  old  soldiers  would  not 
be  in  the  condition  of  that  (juartermaster  sergeant  you  had  here  yes- 
terdav.  Such  an  armv  could  be  recruited  easilv  from  the  universal 
service  force,  because  the  men  who  liked  the  service  would  naturally 
drift  to  it.  I  think  if  we  had  an  army  made  up  in  this  way  we  vrould 
not  have  to  fear  anv  other  armv  in  the  world.  In  fact  evervbodv 
would  l>e  afraid  of  us. 

The  Chairman.  How  w(mld  you  nmke  use  of  the  National  Guaixl? 

Col.  Retllv.  I  think  the  National  (luard  could  be  made  use  of  in 
this  way.  To  l)etter  explain  I  will  go  back  to  the  recent  war.  For 
several  years  prior  to  the  war  there  was  a  great  argument  in  France 
as  to  what  should  be  done  with  the  reservists.  It  was  figured  out 
that  there  weie  enough  of  them  due  to  the  universal  service  system 
having  l>een  in  o|)eration  so  long,  to  fill  existing  units  to  war  strength, 
to  put  enough  in  the  depots  to  make  good  all  casualties,  and  to  have  a 
balance  of  several  huncb'eds  of  thousands. 
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Some  of  the  French  General  Staff  predicted  that  the  (ifenuans 
would  organize  their  similar  balance  into  additional  units,  with  the 
consequence  that  when  war  came  they  would  strike  not  only  with 
their  prewar  units  at  war  strength,  but  also  witli  these  units.    An- 

C  other  school  of  thought  denied  this,  maintaining  that  German  strat- 
egy demanded  the  striking  of  a  hard  blow  immediately,  and  there- 
fore there  would  not  be  time  to  organize  such  I'eserve  units.  Ex- 
tremist of  this  school  went  so  for  as  to  say  that  tlie  (Jermans  would 
not  wait  even  to  bring  existing  units  to  war  strength.  The  mobiliza- 
tion of  the  French  Army  and  its  concentration  on  the  eastern  fron- 
tier of  France  was  based  on  the  idea  that  the  Germans  would  strike 
without  any  reserve  units.  They  were  wrong,  with  the  result  that 
the  whole  French  Army,  which  was  facing  east,  was  outflanked  by 
that  part  of  the  German  Army  which  came  through  Belgium. 

The  Germans  had  not  only  raised  their  existing  units  to  war 
strength,  but  also  carried  out  their  carefully  prepared  plans  to 
form  reserve  units.  They  struck  with-^well,  nobody  knows  exactly^ 
but  possibly  with  double  the  number  of  troops  expected. 

In  1915  in  France  there  was  considerable  discussion  about  organiz- 
ing surplus  reservists  into  reserve  units.  They  finally  did  it.  In  this 
country,  where  we  have  so  many  young  men,  any  system  we  may  have 
will  produce  a  large  number  of  reservists  after  the  system  has  been  in 
operation  for  a  number  of  years. 

Now,  to  my  mind,  after  a  man  has  finished  his  active  and  first 
resen^e  service,  he  could  volunteer  to  do  his  second  reserve  service 
in  a  modified  National  (iuard.  It  might  be  arranged  to  let  him 
serve  in  the  National  Guard  in  lieu  of  some  of  his  first  reserve  service. 
In  apy  case  the  National  Guard  should  be  the  means  of  absorbing  a 
considerable  part  of  our  surplus  reservists.  I  think  the  standard  of 
discipline  and  training  of  the  National  (Juard  has  got  to  be  far 
higher  than  it  was  prior  to  this  war.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  the 
fact  that  we  had  these  units  was  of  the  greatest  value,  as  it  gave  us 
a  far  greater  striking  strength  than  we  would  have  had  otherwise. 
I  do  not  approve  of  the  Regular  Army  system  as  it  has  been.  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  modified.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  the 
National  Guard  system,  as  it  has  existed  has  a  gi^at  many  funda- 
mentally erroneous  principles. 

Senator  Stjtiieri.and.  And  your  view  is  to  improve  the  National 
Guard  system  and  have  it  the  backbone  of  our  defense? 

Col.  Keilly.  No,  sir.  The  backbone  of  the  Army  should  be  the 
Army  under  Federal  control;  but  I  do  think  the  iS^ational  Guard 
system  can  be  used  as  a  valuable  means  of  absorbing  many  of  the 
large  number  of  reservists  which  any  system  of  univei*sai  service 
will  produce.  It  also  gives  a  chance  to  the  patriotic  civilian  who 
wants  to  give  a  certain  part  of  his  time  to  military  affaii^s,  but  can 
not  give  all  of  it.     That  material  is  too  valuable  to  be  wasted. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Have  you  any  other  observations  to  make, 

•      '^jreneral  ? 

^        Col.  Keilly.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  like  to  say  something  about  the 

General  Staff  system  if  I  may. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Very  well. 

Col.  Reilly.  I  believe  we  ought  to  have  a  General  Staff,  but  a  real 
one.  I  think  the  trouble  has  been  that  we  had  something  we  called 
the  General  Staff ;  but  it  never  had  the  full  powers  which  a  general 
staff  ought  to  have.    It  was  made  up  of  officers  who,  while  officere  of 
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experience,  and  good  officers,  had  never  had  any  special  ti*aining  for 
the  General  Stan.  The  result  was  that  due  to  lack  of  power  in  the 
first  place,  lack  of  proper  training  for  its  personnel  in  the  second 
place,  and  a  lack  of  sufficient  pereonnel  in  the  third  place  when  war 
came  we  practically  had  no  General  Staff  in  the  real  sense  of  the  j 
word.  The  consequence  was  that  a  great  many  mistakes  were  made,  \ 
and  a  great  many  things  were  done  which  should  not  have  been 
done.  The  critics,  however,  instead  of  recognizing  these  facts  con- 
tent themselves  with  damning  the  General  Staff  system.  To  my  mind 
there  is  just  as  much  necessity  for  a  General  Staff  in  the  Army  as 
there  is  for  a  controlling  body  in  any  business. 

Senator  Sutherland.  A  board  or  directors? 

Col.  Reilly.  Yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  An  executive  committee? 

Col.  Reilly.  An  executive  committee,  something  of  that  kind,  for 
this  reason :  The  only  object  of  an  army  is  to  fight  on  the  battle  field. 
The  men  who  do  the  fighting  are  the  only  ones  who  really  know  what 
an  army  ought  to  be  and  what  it  really  needs.  A  man  may  be  an 
excellent  line  officer,  he  may  have  been  with  combat  troops  or  in  a 
number  of  engagements,  but  if  he  leaves  troops  and  remains  away  10 
year's  he  is  so  out  of  touch  he  is  no  longer  fit  to  decide  how  combat 
troops  should  be  supplied,  armed,  equipped,  trained,  organized,  and 
disciplined. 

The  French  and  (irernmns  found  tliat  out  in  this  war.  The  Fi'ench 
Army  is  verv  much  against  the  French  general  staff  as  it  existed. 
However,  it  is  not  proposed  to  do  away  with  the  general  staff  system. 
Thev  know  such  a  bodv  to  be  ne 'essarv.  Thev  are  going  to  insist 
tlint  the  general  staff  offi(  ers  are  officers  who  have  sei'^'ed  with  troops, 
and  that  after  serving  on  the  general  staff  they  go  back  to  troops. 
Of  coui'stN  another  point  is  that  if  the  officers  of  the  general  staff 
know  they  are  going  to  have  to  swallow  the  medicine  they  prescribe, 
they  are  going  to  be  more  careful. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  give  them  a  tour  of  duty? 

Col.  Reilly.  I  do  not  believe  in  a  pemianent  (Jeneral  Staff.  The 
General  Staff  should  be  made  up  of  line  officPi*s  detailed  as  they  ai'e 
now.  In  our  country,  due  to  the  hick  of  a  General  Staff,  until  Mr. 
Elihu  Root  got  it  started,  we  had  a  sj^^stem  of  independent  Staff 
Corps.  They  were  made  up  of  very  honorable,  hard-working,  con- 
scientious officei*s:  manv  of  them  graduates  of  the  Militarv  Acadeniv ; 
many  of  them  men  who  had  had  10  to  15  years  or  more  with  troops: 
many  of  them  had  served  in  the  Civil  "War  and  had  also  chased 
Indians.  However,  after  they  had  been  for  a  number  of  years  in 
Washington  or  the  various  cities  in  which  were  the  department 
head(jiiarters,  they  got  comi)lelely  out  of  touch  with  trooj)s.  The 
inevitable  result  was  that,  due  to  a  lack  of  any  coordinating  body. 
each  department  worked  priniariW  for  itself  and  became  almost 
independent  and  without  any  real  understanding  of  the  needs  of  the 
line  of  the  Army,  the  people  who  do  the  fighting. 

These  powerful  and  virtually  independent  department's  resentxHl 
any  General  Staff  control,  and  fought  such  General  Staff  as  we  had 
from  the  beginning.  Just  before  this  war  they  had  ^uccei^(lod  in 
almost  wiping  the  General  Staff  out  of  existence.  This,  to  my  niind, 
is  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  many  mistakes  and  erroi-s  which 
were  made  by  us.    In  other  words,  our  mist^ikes  can  not  be  oliargnl 
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to  a  General  Staff  system,  because  we  ent-ered  the  war  virtuallv  with- 
out  one. 

Senator  Sutherland.  There  was  no  cooi-dination  ? 

Col.  Reilly.  There  was  no  coordination  at  all. 
|-  Senator  Sutfierland.  They  were  competing  against  ea<*h  other  i 
L  Col.  Rehj^y.  They  were  competing  against  each  other,  and  the 
^>ikme  old  trouble  was  emphasized,  each  department  thinking  pri- 
marily of  itfrdf.  I  do  not  mean  that  there  were  wrong  motives  back 
of  this:  I  do  mean  that  a  condition  existed  which  did  not  em- 
phaaze  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  combat  troops  the  way  they 
should  have  been  emphasized.  We  noticed  in  EurojH*  that  even  go(xl 
officers  with  plenty  of  line  experience,  who  had  had  no  opportunity 
10  be  with  a  combat  division  at  the  front,  made  a  great  many  mis- 
rakes  as  General  Staff  officers,  not  from  a  lack  of  willingness,  but 
simply  because  they  did  not  understand  the  point  of  view  and  the 
nee<ls  of  the  men  doing  the  fighting.  The  only  way  they  could 
indei-stand  it  was  to  actually  serve  with  troops.  When  the  armis- 
tice wHij  signed  the  General  Staff  of  the  American  Expeditionary 
Konev,  was  just  commencing  to  function  properly.  This  was  not 
tiie  fault  of  anv  individual.  It  was  the  faidt  of  a  vicious  svstem. 
If  the  war  had  gone  on  and  the  people  on  the  General  Staff  had 
gradually  been  replaced  b}'  men  who  had  been  in  the  combat  di- 
'isions.  then  the  men  at  the  front  would  have  gotten  the  things  tliey 
it^ly  needed  and  would  have  been  properly  handled. 

To  my  mind  to  permit  the  bureaus  in  the  War  Department  to 
haw  r(mtrol  or  to  be  supreme  in  any  way  would  be  the  same  as 
if  the  Government  bureaus  told  Congress  what  it  should  do  in- 
st«ad  of  obeying  it.  Congress  represents  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  A  real  general  staff  ought  to  represent  the  fighting  men 
of  the  Armv.  Thev  are  the  ones  and  the  oidv  ones  who  can  sav  how 
the  Army  ought  to  be  trained,  equipped,  disciplined,  armed,  or- 
panized,  and  .supplied. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Do  you  think  that  their  duties  should  be 
administrative? 

Col.  Reilly.  As  well  as  planning  for  war. 

Senator  SuTHfiRLANo.  Thev  should  not  do  any  operating,  should 
f  h€v  ? 

♦  

Col.  Reiixt.  I  think  their  duties  ought  to  be  divided  into  two 
general  classes,  operations  and  the  preparation  thereof  in  every  way, 
and  sufficient  administrative  power  to  insure  control  and  obedience 
^n  the  part  of  the  bureaus.  In  other  words,  I  think  that  the  Chief 
Quirterma.ster.  the  Chief  Surgeon,  the  Chief  Signal  Officer,  tlie 
CTiief  of  Engineers,  The  Adjutant  General  and  all  other  bureau  and 
staff  corps  chiefs  should  receive  their  orders  from  the  Gen- 
eral Staff.  Some  of  our  divisions  were  most  poorly  handled  in 
Fmnce,  handled  because  the  division  couuuander  delegated  his 
.power  to  staff  subordinates.  He  would  let  the  Chief  of  ilngineers 
wkm  everything  in  connection  with  field  fortification  and  other  en- 
gineering his  own  way.  He  would  let  the  Chief  Surgeon  run  every- 
thing in  connection  with  the  Medical  Department  his  own  way.  He 
*onld  let  the  chief  gas  officer  and  the  chief  horse  officer  and  every 
•ther  expert  attached  to  his  headquarters  do  the  same  thing.  These 
teen  would  be  given  the  right  to  issue  order's.  Naturally  tliey  did, 
iind  the  inevitable  lack  of  cohesion,  .confusion,  and  lowering  of  mo- 
fltle  resulted. 
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The  power  of  eoniniand  disappeared,  real  control  wa4>  now  ex- 
istent.    A  division  conunan<ler  ou^ht  to  retain  complete  control  of 
his  division.     He  should  call  for  and  listen  to  the  advice  of  each 
expert  with  res|>ect  to  his  own  department  and  then  take  it  or  not. 
as  he  sees  fit.     He,  of  course,  should  he  held  responsible  for  the  i*^-^ 
suits.     I  think  it  ou^ht  to  be  the  same  for  the  Army  as  a  whole. ^ 
We  should  have  a  large  (Jeneral  Staff  made  up  of  officers  who  hail 
demonstrated  their  fitness,  who  had  gotten  a  special  training  before- 
functioning,  and  who  must  I'eturn  to  troops  on  the  completion  of 
their  tour.     This  (Jeneral  Staff  should  l)e  i*esponsible  for  the  Army 
of  the  United  States.     The  Staff  Corps  and  bureaus  of  all  kinds 
should  take  their  orders  from  that  governing  body;  the  same  wny 
that  the  chief  engineer  of  a  railway  gets  his  orders  from  the  boai-d 
of  directors  and  does  not  dare  defy  them. 

Senator    Sutherland.  Have    you    finished    that   branch    of    the- 
subject  ? 
Col.  Reilly.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sutiikrland.  Have  you  touched  upon  the  question  of  pro- 
motion by  selection? 

Col.  ReiIvLY.  Yes;  I  advocated  a  certain  percentage  by  selection 
and  a  certain  selection  by  seniority. 

Senator  Sutherland.  What  other  observations  do  vou  wish   to 
make? 

Col.  Reilly.  I  do  not  think  I  have  anything  more,  except  I  have 
noticed  in  some  publications,  and  also  in  the  press,  a  tendency  to 
compare  this  war  with  the  Civil  War  and  to  draw  conclusions  m>m 
these  comparisons  to  my  mind  is  very  dangerous,  because  the 
conditions  were  entirely  different.  For  instance,  in  a  Statistical 
Bureau  publication  the  statement  is  made  that  on  the  first  day  at 
St.  Mihiel  we  fired  many  times  as  much  artillery  ammunition  a» 
was  fired  in  the  Wilderness  campaign.  That  statement  while  true, 
leads  to  an  erroneous  conclusion.  I  happened  to  have  commanded 
two  regiments  of  field  artillery  in  that  action  and  as  a  consequence  to 
know  that  far  from  the  volume  of  fire  in  any  locality  being  great,  it 
was  so  feeble  in  each  sector  as  to  cause  anxietv.  The  original  fire 
ordered  was  not  heavy  enough,  due  to  an  unsuflicient  supply  of  am- 
munition. The  original  order  contained  no  preparatory  fire,  only- 
accompanying  fire,  and  yet  when  changed  at  the  last  moment  to 
include  a  preparatory  fire,  the  total  allowance  of  ammunition  was 
not  increased.  Erroneous  conclusions  have  been  drawn  with  respect 
to  the  risk  taken  by  officers  of  different  grades^  in  this  war  and  in 
the  Civil  War.  In  the  Civil  War  a  brigade  of  Infantry  was  only 
supposed  to  be  3,000  men.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  frequently 
2,000  or  even  1,500.  A  brigade  of  Infantry  in  this  war  was  8,000. 
In  the  Civil  War  a  regiment  of  Infantry  was  about  1,000  men.  In 
this  war  a  battalion  of  Infantry  was  1,000  men,  a  regiment  of  In- 
fantry 3,600.  The  Civil  War  army  corps  was  about  30,000.  In 
this  war  a  division  was  27,000.  ^ 

Senator  Sutherland.  Have  you  any  further  observations  to  make?^ 
Col.  Beillt.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  believe  I  have. 
Senator  Sutheri*/^nd.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

(Thereupon   the   committee    adjourned   subject   to    call    of    the 
chairman.) 
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FRIDAY,  OCTOBEB  81,  1019. 


Committees  on  Military  Affairs, 

Congress  op  the  United  States, 

Washington^   D.  C. 

The  committees  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  in*  the  caucus  room, 
Hoase  of  Representatives  Office  Building,  Hon.  James  W.  Wads- 
worth,  jr.,  presiding. 

Present :  Senators  Wadsworth,  Warren,  Sutherland,  New,  Knox, 
Lenroot,  Spencer,  Capper,  Chamberlain,  Hitchcock,  Flint,  Thomas, 
Kirby,  and  McKellar;  and  Eepresentatives  Kahn,  Anthony,  Greene, 
Morin,  Crago,  Hull,  Sanford,  James,  Keams,  Miller,  Dent,  Quin, 
Olney,  Harrison,  and  Fisher. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  The  committee  will  •  be  in  order.  Gen. 
Pershing,  the  Committees  on  Military  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  have  met  this  morning  in  joint  session  to 
consider  the  various  propositions  that  have  been  laid  before  the 
ConCTess  looking  toward  the  reorganization  of  the  military  forces  of 
the  United  States  and  the  adoption  of  a  military  policy  for  the 
coontry.  The  committees  are  exceedinglv  glad  to  have  you  with  us 
this  morning,  and  would  be  very  happy  indeed  if  you  would  convey 
to  us  your  ideas  and  opinions  as  to  the  legislation  that  is  pending 
respecting  the  reorganization  of  the  Army,  and  the  military  policy 
in  generfU,  and  to  have  you  express  your  views  in  any  maimer  you 
see  fit.  ^ 

If  you  so  desire  we  will  be  glad  to  have  you  proceed  with  any 
statement  jou  may  have  prepar^,  and  at  its  conclusion,  or  possiblv 
at  any  point  in  it,  the  members  of  the  committee  would  like  to  ask 
some  questions.  For  the  time  being  we  will  be  glad  if  you  will  pro- 
ceed in  your  own  way.  * 

STATEMENT  OF  OEN.  JOHN  J.  FEKSHINO. 

Gren.  Pershing.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  glad  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  appearing  before  the  Joint  Committees  on  Military  Affairs 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  I  have  had,  as  you 
bow,  but  a  very  short  time  to  prepare  myself  to  discuss  this  very 
^reat  problem.  But  perhaps  as  I  go  along  we  may  be  able  to  pick  out 
Sie  various  points  that  the  committee  desires  to  develop. 

The  obligation  of  deciding  upon  a  definite  policy^  of  national  de- 
fense and  of  working  out  the  details  of  a  system  is  a  matter  of 
national  interest.  We  have  just  emerged  from  the  greatest  war  in 
iliistory,  whose  successful  conclusion  was  due  to  the  tremendous  effort 
of  our  people.  Their  very  clear  attitude  and  pronounced  determina- 
tion to  provide  men  and  money  to  the  extent  of  their  resources  have 
placed  our  country  in  a  new  light  before  the  world.    Our  position 
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and  influence  in  world  affairs  are  no  longer  measured  by  our  wealth 
and  population,  nor  yet  by  our  free  and  liberal  form  of  government, 
but  by  our  purpose  to  maintain  the  high  principles  of  justice  and 
humanity  upon  which  our  institutions  are  founded.  This  influence 
bears  a  direct  relation  to  the  solidity  of  our  Government  and  our 
readiness  adequately  to  defend  our  rights.  ^ 

Our  success  in  the  war  was  not  due  to  our  forethought  in  pre-  C  ^ 
paredness,  but  to  exceptional  circumstances  which  made  it  possible  to 
prepare  after  we  had  declared  war.    It  is  my  belief  that  it  America 
haa  been  adequately  prepared,  our  rights  would  never  have  been 
violated;  our  institutions  would  never  have  been  threatened. 

In  discussing  preparedness  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  our  tra- 
ditions are  opposed  to  the  maintenance  of  a  large  standing  army. 
Our  wars  have  practically  all  been  fought  by  citizen  soldiery.  But 
we  have  always  failed  to  train  our  citizen  soldiers  in  time  of  peace, 
and  have  waited  until  war  was  upon  us  before  making  any  move 
toward  adequate  preparedness.    This  principle  of  a  citizen  army  im- 

Eoses  upon  the  individual  the  obligation  to  prepare  himself  to  serve 
is  countrv  in  time  of  need.    It  is  a  debt  that  falls  upon  all  alike. 

As  a  military  policy  we  should  have,  first,  a  permanent  Militai^ 
Establishment  large  enough  to  provide  against  sudden  attack ;  second, 
a  small  force  sufficient  ft)r  expeditionary  purposes  to  meet  our  in- 
ternational obligations,  particularly  on  the  American  continent; 
third,  such  force  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  our  internal  require- 
ments ;  fourth,  a  trained  citizen  reserve  organized  to  meet  the  emer* 
gency  of  war. 

In  addition  to  the  preparation  of  our  youn^  manhood  for  service 
in  defense  of  their  country  in  time  of  war,  military  training  would 
bring  them  many  other  important  benefits  which  our  Grovemment 
should  hasten  to  provide.  Such  training  would  develop  the  physical 
vigor  and  manliness  of  our  youth  and  sharpen  their  mentality.  It 
would  teach  self-discipline  and  respect  for  constituted  authority. 
Experience  shows  conclusively  that  it  encourages  initiative  and  gives 
young  men  confidence  in  themselves.  Through  the  preparation  for 
service  to  the  country  it  increases  their  patriotism.  It  broadens 
their  views  through  association  with  men  of  all  classes  and  is  thor- 
oughly democratic.  It  prepares  young  men  for  the  duties  of  citi- 
zenship. Such  training  is  especially  needed  among  our  alien  popu- 
lation, a  large  percentage  of  wtom  are  illiterate.  If  these  men  were 
taught  our  language  and  were  made  familiar  with  the  spirit  of  our 
institutions  we  should  have  less  lawlessness  and  fewer  I.  W.  Ws. 

All  these  benefits  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  men  who  composed 
our  forces  during  the  war,  who  now  comprise  our  most  patriotic 
citizens.    If  for  no  other  reason  than  this,  the  benefits  of  this 
method  of  training  sho^ild  be  universally  extended  to  all  our  young  ' 
men. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  take  up  the  bill  known  as  the  War  De- 
partment bill,  Senate  bill  2715,  and  House  bill  8287.    I  think,  if 
you  will  permit  me,  I  will  pass  right  alon^  through  the  various  ^ 
sections  and  then  we  can  go  back  and  take  it  up  in  detail,  if  that  (^ 
suits  the  committee. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  You  may  proceed  in  your  own  way,  General. 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  retention  of  the  Inspector 
General's  Department.    It  seems  to  be  essential  to  have  a  corps  of 
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trained  inspectors  who  can  be  used  when  needed  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  or  by  the  commanders  of  various  units,  both  in  peace  and  war. 
There  are  many  investigations  which  really  require  the  action  of 
a  trained  inspector.  While  the  General  Staff,  of  course,  is  capable 
of  inspecting,  as  far  as  tactical  training  and  efficiency  are  concerned, 
and  are  expected  to  do  that,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  place  in  our 
MArmy  for  the  Inspector  General's  Department. 

f^    It  proved  to  be  a  very  important  department  during  the  war.    The 
I     inspectors  were  used  by  me  for  special  purposes,  even  during  battle, 
and   were    used    by   subordinate   commanders   in    a   corresponding 
capacity. 

As  to  the  finance  department,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  closely  connected 
.with  the  supervision  of  purchases  made  by  the  various  departments, 
and  that  good  administration  would  indicate  that  all  purchases  that 
are  common  to  two  or  more  departments  should  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  some  organization  such  as  a  purchasing  agency;  but  all 
purchases  that  pertain  to  one  department  alone,  especially  those 
which  are  more  or  less  technical  in  their  nature,  should  be  made  by 
that  department,  and  the  bills  paid  by  that  department. 

Attached  to  this  purchasing  agency  would  be  the  finance  depart- 
ment, maintaining  a  general  supervisory  control  over  Army  finance 
and  allotting  the  appropriations  to  the  various  departments. 

In  reference  to  the  Transportation  Corps  and  the  Motor  Trans- 
port Corps,  from  our  experience  in  Frajice  it  is  believed  to  be  in  the 
interest  of  efficiency,  and  it  would  also  avoid  duplication  of  over- 
head expenses  to  have  a  Transportation  Corps  which  would  include 
all  classes  of  transportation,  rail,  water,  motor  transport,  and  ani- 
mal-drawn transport.  There  is  objection  to  having  it  function  under 
any  one  of  the  established  departments,  because  it  must  view  the 
problem  in  the  interest  of  all  departments  alike. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Marshal  Petain,  in  considering  the 
reorganization  ofthe  French  Army,  goes  a  little  further  than  that 
and  contemplates  jplacing  the  transportation  of  munitions  also  under 
this  corps,  tnat  is,  in  the  zone  of  operations. 

In  reference  to  the  Air  Service,  the  futui-e  development  in  air 
transportation,  of  course,  can  not  be  foreseen,  but  we  expect  a  very 
rapid  development.  During  the  war  this  service  developed  very 
rapidly,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  we  may  look  forward  to 
a  great  future  for  it.  This  service  is  recognized  by  England,  France, 
and  Italy  as  possessing  great  possibilities,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
America  should  not  lag  in  encouraging  aviation,  but  should  keep 
pace  with  the  progress  of  other  nations,  or  better  still,  keep  ahead 

of  them. 

Of  course,  at  present  it  is  especially  valuable  for  military  pur- 
poses, yet  its  limitation  to  this  service  is  not  indicated.  If  Congress 
IS  of  the  opinion  that  general  aviation  should  be  encouraged,  as  I  am, 
then  the  appropriations  for  commercial,  naval,  and  military  aviation 
might  very  well  be  included  under  one  head,  to  be  used  first  for  the 
development  of  observation,  reconnaissance  and  combat  service  in  the 

WLrmy  and  Navy,  and,  second,  for  the  development  of  commercial 
viation,  which  would  include  the  procurement  of  planes  for  all  pur- 
poses and  the  encouragement  of  invention,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
Concerning  the  Tank  Corps,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  tank  is  a 
very  valuable  weapon  for  use  with  the  Infantry  and  that  its  develop- 
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ment  should  be  encouraged.  It  performed  very  valuable  service  for 
us,  but  wag  especially  valuable  to  our  Allies.  We  had  no  tanks  of 
American  manufacture;  all  tanks  we  used  were  obtained  from  the 
British  and  French. 

The  Tank  Corps  should  not  be  a  large  organization,  only  of  suffi- 
cient numbers,  I  should  say,  to  carry  on  investigations  and  conduct  ^ 
training  with  the  Infantry,  and  I  would  place  it  under  the  Chief  of  \J 
Infantry  as  an  adjunct  of  that  arm,  and  I  would  call  the  Chief  of 
Infantry  the  Inspector  of  Infantry. 

The  Army  Nurse  Corps  has  performed  most  excellent  service 
abroad.  It  contained  many  women  of  superior  ability,  and  it  seems 
to  me,  as  a  recognition  of  the  splendid  service  of  the  American  women 
in  that  corps,  they  should  be  given  some  rank,  or,  at  least,  assimilated 
status.  The  bestowal  of  authority  upon  them  would  give  the  Nurse 
Corps  a  military  status  necessary  to  carry  out  the  instructions  of  the 
medical  oflScers  and  would  also  have  the  eflFect  of  attracting  to  the 
corps  the  best  class  of  women. 

With  reference  to  the  distribution  of  duties,  powers,  and  functions 
of  staff  departments,  it  has  been  demonstrated  during  the  war  that 
certain  discretion  as  to  the  organization  of  the  different  corps  and 
departments  should  rest  with  the  President.  This  is  quite  necessary 
in  time  of  war,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  should  be  continued  during 
time  of  peace.  Wliile  he  need  not  have  the  authority  to  create  new 
bureaus  or  to  discontinue  those  in  existence,  he  should  have  the  power 
to  alter  the  organization  of  bureaus,  departments,  and  arms  of  th© 
service  to  meet  the  changes  which  may  be  necessary  properly  to  pre- 
pare our  forces  for  war. 

It  is  understood  that  this  authority  is  lodged  in  the  President  as 
to  the  organization  of  the  various  bureaus  and  arms  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment, and  that  the  system  has  made  for  efficiency. 

Section  2  is  in  reference  to  general  officers  of  the  line.  It  seems  to 
me  the  number  of  general  officers  of  high  rank  provided  for  in  this 
bill  is  rather  excessive,  undoubtedly  so  if  the  number  of  men  pro- 
vided for  in  this  bill  should  be  reduced. 

As  to  rank,  our  traditions  and  practices  in  the  past  have  been  to 
confer  the  rank  of  general  and  lieutenant  general  during  war  or 
for  war  service.  Ordinarily,  in  time  of  peace,  I  do  not  thmk  it  ad- 
visable to  confer  these  ^higher  ranks.  This  bill  should  provide  that 
in  time  of  war  temporary  appointments  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
general  and  general  may  be  made  by  the  President,  and,  further, 
that  officers  may  be  assijgned  to  duty  without  regard  to  seniority  in 
the  several  grades.    I  think  that  is  a  necessary  provision.  , 

As  to  the  paragraph  providing  that  "  the  Chief  of  Coast  Artillery, 
officers  on  the  active  list  who  have  held  the  rank  of  general  officer 
by  detail  as  chief  of  staff  corps  or  bureaus,  and  the  general  officers 
of  the  staff,  except  those  of  the  Medical  Department,  shall,  on  the 
passage  of  this  act,  be  recommissioned  as  general  officers  of  the  line 
in  the  grades  and  with  the  date  of  rank  now  held  by  them  or  here- 
tofore held  by  them  as  head  of  a  staff  corps  or  bureau,"  I  am  of  the^ij 
opinion  that  this  would  be  imwise.    The  effect  of  the  provision  a^ftl 
worded  would  be  that  the  heads  of  the  staff  departments  or  bureaus^^ 
some  of  whom  have  had  very  little  experience  in  the  command  of 
troops,  would  become  major  generals  of  the  line  of  the  Army  and 
that  they  would  pass  over  the  heads  of  some  of  the  major  generals 
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of  the  line  who  have  had  active  service  at  the  front,  and  of  brigadier 
generals  of  the  line  with  similar  service,  and  in  some  cases  such  offi- 
cers wonld  pass  over  200  or  more  of  the  colonels  who  now  rank 
them  in  the  permanent  grade  of  colonel.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  un- 
wise at  this  time  and  unjust. 

Section  3  provides  for  the  General  Staff  Corps.  Previous  to  the 
war  our  General  Staff  never  really  functioned  as  such.  This  was 
mainly  because  there  were  very  few  officers  who  had  been  trained 
for  the  duties  of  the  General  Staff  and  none  who  had  ever  had 
opportunities  to  perform  those  duties  under  war  conditions. 

The  failure  of  the  General  Staff  to  function  naturally  increased 
certain  opposition  to  it4>y  the  chiefs  of  bureaus.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  war  we  had  no  adequate  organization  to  meet  the  situation 
that  confronted  us.  Upon  the  arrival  in  Europe  of  the  early  con- 
tingents it  was  found  necessary  to  create  a  General  Staff  from  the 
ground  up,  adapting  from  the  armies  of  our  Allies  those  features 
tiiat  seemed  best  fitt^  to  our  own  organization. 

Officers  were  selected  here  and  there,  especially,  wherever  possible, 
those  best  known  for  their  efficiency  and  peculiar  fitness  for  the 
duties,  but  there  were  too  few  of  them  for  the  Army  we  were  to 
have  abroad,  and  it  was  necessary  to  establish  a  General  Staff  School 
for  the  training  of  officers  for  these  duties. 

We  have  come  out  of  the  war  with  General  Staff  experience  and 
trained  officers  who  have  had  actual  experience  in  war,  so  that  now 
diere  should  be  no  difficulty  in  establishing  a  smoothly  working 
staff  machine.  Many  of  the  criticisms  aimed  at  the  General  Staff  at 
home  are  well  founded,  principally  because  the  General  Staff  sec- 
tions have  undertaken  to  perform  duties  which  should  have  been 
performed  by  the  regularly  established  bureaus  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment. But  in  all  fairness  it  should  be  stated  that  tiiis  was  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  these  staff  officers  had  no  training  in 
their  duties,  and  in  their  zealous  endeavor  to  accomplish  results  uiey 
probably  here  and  there  exceeded  the  purpose  for  wiich  the  General 
Staff  is  created.  The  necessity,  however,  for  overstepping  these 
limits  of  General  Staff  work  was  due  principally  to  the  we^messes 
found  in  the  bureaus  themselves,  which,  in  turn,  were  due  to  our 
(»eneral  lack  of  preparedness  for  war. 

Sections  4  to  14  inclusive  refer  to  the  chiefs  of  departments. 
With  reference  to  the  chiefs  of  the  various  bureaus  mentioned  in  sec- 
tion 4  to  14,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  they  should  be  selected  from 
unon^  the  officers  of  their  respective  bureaus,  but  some  provision 
ahould  be  made,  if  possible,  by  which  any  officer  so  detailed,  if 
found  inefficient,  could  be  relieved  at  the  discretion  of  the  Presi- 
dent. I  mean  to  say,  iiistead  of  retaining  such  an  officer  for  four 
years  at  the  head  of  a  bureau  there  ought  to  be  some  method  by 
which  he  could  be  ousted  and  a  new  man,  an  efficient  man,  put  in 
his  place. 

In  regard  to  the  detail  system,  the  original  situation  whidh 
brought  about  the  detail  system  in  the  various  staff  services,  was 
due  to  conditions  found  to  exist  prior  to,  and  during  the  Spanish 
War.  It  was  pretty  clearly  demonstrated  at  that  time  that  offi- 
cers serving  permanently  in  Staff  Corps  lost  touch  with  the  line 
of  the  Army  to  such  an  extent  that  they  were  unfamiliar  with  the 
needs  of  the  Army,  and  especially  unfamiliar  with  the  require- 
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ments  of  the  Army  in  time  of  war.  They  were  unfamiliar  with 
the  duties  that  would  be  required  of  them  as  staff  officers  in  time 
of  war.  While  these  particular  departments  themselves  might  run 
more  smoothly,  as  far  as  the  interior  working  of  the  departments 
is  concerned,  with  a  permanent  personnel,  yet  that  does  not  mean 
that  we  would  get  the  efficiency  that  would  be  required  of  such 
supply  services  or  bureaus  in  connection  with  the  troops  in  time 
of  war.  In  other  words,  they  might  still  fail  to  be  efficient  servants 
of  the  fighting  Army. 

Experience  seems  to  indicate,  however,  that  after  officers  have 
efficiently  served  one  or  two  details  in  a  particular  bureau — ^I  should 
make  it  at  least  two  details — ^that  their  appointments  might  be 
made  permanent,  with  the  understanding  that  these  officers  should, 
after  each  period  of  four  years  in  the  bureau,  be  attached  to  line 
organizations  for  a  period  of  one  year  provided  they  were  not  natu- 
rally thrown  with  line  organizations  during  that  time.  I  think 
that  permanent  appointments  to  any  of  these  corps  should  not  be 
made  in  the  lower  grades. 

Section  16  refers  to  the  Tank  Corps,  and  I  have  covered  that  in 
my  discussion  of  section  1. 

Section  16  refers  to  chaplains.  There  are  two  very  different  views 
as  to  having  rank  for  chaplains.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  rank 
because  it  seems  to  me  that  the  bestowal  of  rank  on  a  chaplain 
in  a  certain  sense  removes  him  from  the  possibility  of  intimate  con- 
tact with  the  enlisted  men,  and  officers,  too,  that  he  should  have; 
his  position  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  cross  which  he  wears  on  his 
shoulder,  and  I  think  nothing  else  is  needed. 

This  view  was  held  in  France  by  some  very  distinguished  divines 
who  served  with  the  Arnly,  and  I  made  that  recommendation  to 
the  Secretary  of  War  after  due  deliberation  and  consultation  with 
many  of  them.  They  believed  that  the  insignia  of  the  cross  is 
quite  sufficient  to  designate  the  position,  and  that  it  "  really  aided  " 
in  the  performance  of  the  duties  that  fall  to  the  chaplain. 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  chaplains  should  have  assimilated  rank 
f6r  the  purposes  of  pay,  allowances,  and  privileges. 

Section  It  makes  provision  for  band  leaders.  The  maintenance  of 
thoroughly  efficient  bands  in  the  Army  is  to  my  mind  a  most  iinpor- 
tant  thing  and  should  be  encouraged.  It  adds  a  lot  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  troops,  and  in  periods  of  rest  is  a  form  of  entertainment  that 
makes  for  efficiency.  I  should  be  in  favor  of  giving  the  band  leaders 
the  rank  provided  for  in  this  bill. 

I  pass  now  to  section  20.  The  provisions  of  the  bill  in  regard  to 
detached  officers  are  very  excellent,  but  I  would  be  in  favor  of  in- 
creasing the  number  to  2.000.  It  seems  to  itie  this  number  is  neces- 
sary not  only  to  provide  tne  extra  details  required  at  present,  but  also 
for  purposes  which  can  not  now  be  foreseen,  and  especially  to  enable 
us  to  expand  our  school  system  without  depleting  the  number  of 
officers  serving  with  troops,  which  is  a  very  important  point. 

Section  21  refers  to  school  detachments.  As  to  this  paragraph,  I 
should  recommend  a  very  liberal  attitude  in  providing  detachments 
for  the  various  training  schools. 

Section  22  refers  to  the  United  States  Military  Academy.  I  should 
regret  to  see  any  step  taken  that  would  impair  the  efficiency  of  West 
Point.    This  institution  has  furnished  the  Army  fbr  more  than  a 
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himdred  j^ears  with  officers  upon  whom  has  fallen  the  training  of  our 
armies  and  the  maintenance  of  our  military  traditions.  While  it  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  a  graduate  of  West  Point  is  per  se  better 
e<]uipped  than  officers  who  have  received  education  at  other  institu- 
tions,  yet  there  is  in  that  training  such  a  solid  foundation  of  character, 
discipline,  and  patriotism,  in  addition  to  the  education  and  purely 

•military  leatures,  that  it  should  be  given  every  encouragement.  We 
dK>uld  continue  to  give  it  every  encouragement,  as  we  have  in  the 
past. 

The  wisdom  of  the  reduction  of  the  course  to  three  years  is  to  my 
mind  rather  doubtful.  In  order,  however,  that  all  officers  entering  the 
Army,  whether  through  West  Point  or  not,  should  be  on  the  same  foot- 
ing, it  seems  to  me  that  all  should  be  required  to  take  the  preliminary 
coarse  in  our  training  camps  or  serve  one  year  in  the  Army.  I  believe 
^  making;^this  provision  tnat  we  shall  be  touching  the  one  weak  side 
of  West  l^oint.  We  would  place  the  young  man  who  now  goes  to 
West  Point  without  the  opportunity  to  have  actual  experience  as  a 
soldier,  or  to  come  in  close  contact  with  men  in  the  ranks,  in  a  position 
to  know  what  the  relation  should  be  from  actual  service  with  them. 

During  the  course  at  West  Point  every  opportunity  not  inconsistent 
with  the  duties  there  should  be  given  the  cadet  to  associate  with  his 
fdlows  in  the  outside  world.  This  would  ^ive  him  a  chance  in  early 
life  to  broaden  out  and  to  learn  from  association  with  young  men  in 
colleges  or  in  other  institutions,  or  in  the  world  at  large,  to  know  men 
and  to  judge  character. 

As  to  the  academic  side  of  West  Point,  it  has  always  been  a  school 
more  adapted  to  the  education  of  Engineer  officers  than  otherwise, 
and  with  the  reduction  of  the  course  to  three  years  it  seems  to  me  that 
a  readjustment  of  the  course  of  study  might  be  made  that  would  omit 
sooie  of  the  more  technical  branches  necessair  for  the  Engineer  offi- 
cer and  provide  that  the  Engineer  officer  should  complete  his  training 
at  one  of  the  technical  schools  before  entering  the  Army.  In  any 
event  I  think  there  should  be  a  readjustment  or  the  course,  and  that 
methods  could  be  improved. 

Sections  23,  24,  25,  and  26  relate  to  the  Infantry,  Cavalry,  Field 
Artillery,  and  Coast  Artillery.  These  sections  confer  upon  the  Presi- 
doit  po'w^er  which  I  think  wise.  We  found  during  the  war  that  many 
changes  had  to  be  made  in  organization  to  meet  changing  situations, 
andfl  can  see  no  objection  to  bestowing  upon  the  President  during 
peace  time  the  authority  given  in  this Tbill.  He  has  this  authority 
already  'with  reference  to  the  Navy,  and  the  adoption  of  an  elastic 
system  in  the  Navy  has  proved  very  satisfactory.  In  as  much  as  the 
distribution  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  among  the  several  combatant 
arms  and  among  the  several  grades  is  set  forth  in  detail  in  the  several 
sections,  it  is  believed  that  Congress  would  retain  all  necessary  power. 

The  appointment  of  a  Chief  of  Coast  Artillery  has  proved  very 
beneficial  to  that  arm.  It  provides  a  competent  head  to  supervise 
instruction,  equipment  and  training,  and  I  think  this  same  provision 
should  be  extended  to  the  Field  Artillery,  Infantry,  and  Cavalry, 
under  the  designation  of  Inspector  of  Field  Artillery,  Inspector  of 
k  Cavalry,  and  Inspector  of  Infantry.  These  men  should  become  ad- 
'  risors  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  the  General  Staff  in  all  that  pertains 
to  their  particular  arms. 
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The  Officers'  Reserve  Corps  is  provided  in  section  27,  It  need  not 
be  pointed  out,  I  think,  that  there  should  be  a  large  reserve  force 
of  officers  provided,  not  only  for  the  reserve  troops,  but  for  the 
various  staff  corps  and  departments,  including  the  General  Staff. 
These  officers  should  be  very  carefully  examined  as  to  their  capabili- 
ties. I  think  it  would  be  wise  to  divide  them  into  three  classes, 
according  to  their  availability  for  service:  First,  availability  for 
service  in  time  of  peace  in  connection  with  the  training  of  troops; 
second,  availability  for  service  during  grave  national  disturbances; 
and,  third,  availabUity  for  service  in  war. 

Every  reserve  officer  should  have  a  definite  assignment,  not  only 
to  a  corps  or  an  arm,  but  to  some  particular  unit  or  headquarters, 
depending  upon  his  qualifications  for  such  a  position.  The 
promiscuous  appointment  of  reserve  officers  with  rank  and  without 
assignment  is  unwise.  These  reserve  officers  should  be  required, 
of  course,  to  pass  certain  standards  of  examinations  before  receiving 
appointments,  and  I  would  give  special  preference  to  those  men  who 
have  performed  their  duties  during  the  war  efficiently. 

Sections  28  and  29  refer  to  total  enlisted  strength  and  unassigned 
troops.  In  considering  the  total  strength  of  the  Army,  it  seems  to 
me  that  all  of  us,  the  Army  officer  as  well  as  the  legislator,  should 
take  into  consideration  the  cost  to  the  country.  We  can  not  afford 
to  adopt  the  proposed  strength  if  it  involves  any  such  expense  as  is 
indicated  by  this  bill.  After  a  more  or  less  casual  study  of  the 
strength  required  for  all  purposes,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we  can 
place  the  outside  figure  at  from  275,000  to  300,000,  officers  and  men. 

The  subject  of  original  vacancies  is  povered  in  section  30.  In  the 
matter  of  original  vacancies  in  the  Army  it  is  very  important  that 
the  claims  of  worthy  noncommissioned  officers,  many  or  whom  have 
had  long  service  and  have  performed  their  duties  as  commissioned 
officers  satisfactorily,  frequently  with  high  rank,  should  be  given 
some  special  consideration. 

Section  33  refers  to  details.  With  reference  to  that  section  it 
seems  to  me  that  as  a  general  principle  all  staff  officers  should  return 
occasionally  to  serve  with  the  line,  and  that  line  officers  should  not 
be  kept  away  from  their  particular  arm  for  too  great  a  period.  But 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  can  be  regulated  administratively, 
without  the  evil  effects  of  enacting  it  into  law.  The  attempt  to 
regulate  these  matters  by  act  of  Congress  imposes  very  difficult 
conditions  on  the  Army.  At  times  the  law  can  not  be  met  without 
great  impairment  of  efficiency.  It  seems  to  me,  with  a  general 
understanding  that  such  a  general  policy  will  be  carried  out  by  tbe 
Army,  the  details  of  it  may  very  well  be  left  to  the  administration 
of  the  Army  itself,  that  is,  under  the  'Secretary  of  War. 

The  subject  of  promotions  is  covered  in  section  33.  That  question 
has  long  been  a  very  troublesome  one.  It  seems  to  me  that  man; 
objections  to  the  present  system  can  be  removed  by  placing  all  officen 
of  the  Army,  without  regard  to  arm,  upon  a  single  list  for  promo- 
tion. Most  of  the  jealousies  and  differences  of  views  as  to  Armj 
legislation  have  arisen  from  inequality  of  promotion.  The  difficult} 
of  presenting  to  Congress  a  program  for  the  Army  has  as  a  basis  tlw 
desire  of  the  different  staff  corps  and  different  arms  to  advance  theii 
own  interests  and  to  obtain  thereby  an  increase  in  promotion  ovei 
their  fellows. 
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There  has  been  on  the  part  of  the  line  for  a  long  time  a  feeling 
that  the  staff  corps  have  obtained  excessive  promotion  as  compared 
with  the  line,  and  there  have  also  been,  jealousies  between  different 
anns  of  the  service,  which  exist  to-day,  because  promotions  have 
been  distributed  unequally.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  oflScers  of  either 
the  Infantry  or  Cavalry  should  not  receive  promotions  in  the  Field 
Artillery  or  the  Coast  Artillery,  for  instance.  In  fact,  those  officers 
who  have  been  promoted  into  those  branches  of  the  service  have 
Qsnally  and  with  few  exceptions  made  good  and  have  very  ably 
acquitted  themselves.  The  advantage  of  a  single  list  is  such  that 
I  do  not  believe  the  opposite  view  can  be  successfully  defended. 

However,  it  might  not  be  and  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  make  many  transfers  between  the  arms,  because  of  the  lar^e 
number  of  detached  officers  which  are  necessary  and  which  are  m 
part  called  for  in  this  bill.  If  provision  is  made  for  a  sufficient 
number  of  detached  officers  to  perform  necesskry  duty,  we  would  at 
the  same  time  be  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  making  very  many 
transfers  from  one  arm  to  another. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  some 
service  in  the  different  arms  by  our  officers.  This  principle  was 
out  into  practice  by  many  corps  and  division  commanders  at  the 
front  in  order  to  ^ve  the  Infantry  officer  a  more  intimate  knowledge 
of  what  the  Artillery  was  doing  and  the  Artillery  officer  a  more 
mtimate  knowledge  of  what  the  Infantry  required,  and  that  ex- 
change of  officers  increased  our  general  efficiency  very  much. 

To  conclude,  I  would  add  that  I  am  very  strongly  in  favor  of 
the  single  list,  and  I  think  it  should  be  adopted  now  in  order  to 
remove  all  of  the  differences  of  opinion  that  exist  to-day  and  to 
enable  all  officers  of  the  Army  to  take  a  large  view  of  our  require- 
ments as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not  made  any  notes  on  the  rest  of  this  bill, 
and  if  it  is  agreeable  to  the  committee,  I  will  continue  at  a  later 
period,  perhaps  this  afternoon,  my  own  observations  on  the  balance 
of  the  bill.  Perhaps  it  might  be'  well  for  us  now  to  go  into  more 
detail  on  the  subjects  I  have  touched  upon. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  The  first  topic  you  discussed  was  that  of 
universal  military  training.  I  assume  that  that  is  a  topic  which 
is  susceptible  of  a  good  deal  of  development  and  discussion,  and  if 
it  is  satisfactory  to  you,  the  members  of  the  committee  will  first 
ask  you  some  questions  in  regard  to  that. 

Gren.  PUSHING.  That  is  perfectly  a^eeable  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Kirby.  There  is  a  fixed  opinion  in  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple, Gen.  Pershing,  that  the  citizen  soldier  is  the  best  soldier  in  time 
of  emergency,  and  your  own  idea  as  expressed  here  would  be  to  re- 
duce the  Regular  Establishment  to  something  like  250,000  men. 

The  people,  in  my  opinion,  are  not  going  to  take  kindly  to  the 
idea  of  taking  a  million  young  men  19  years  of  a^e  and  train  them 
for  one  year  for  fighting  purposes  unless  the  necessity  is  greater  than 
it  appears  to  be  now.  That  is  a  matter  I  want  fully  developed,  be- 
cause, so  far  as  I  am  individually  concerned,  that  is  one  of  the  most 
vital  points  in  this  whole  proposition. 

In  this  last  war,  of  course,  we  were  fortunate  in  having  a  little 
time  to  prepare,  but  we  are  so  situated  that  our  shores  can  not  be 
invaded  by  an  army  of  appreciable  strength  in  a  short  time.    We 
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made  soldiers  in  three  inonths  and  we  made  officers  in  three  months. 
Why  should  we  train  a  million  men  a  year  and  take  them  out  of  their 
industrial  and  professional  life  and  out  of  the  social  life  of  the 
community  agamst  the  possible  contingency  of  meeting  a  great 
army?     Why  should  we  train  all  men? 

Gen.  Persuing.  In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  think  it  quite  fair  to 
state  that  we  made  officers  in  three  months.  As  to  the  people  not 
taking  kindly  to  this  plan,  I  think  it  is  a  question  of  having  them 
fully  understand  its  tremendous  advantages. 

Senator  Kirby.  We  commissioned  them  and  put  them  in  charge 
of  troops. 

Gen.  Tershing.  But  that  does  not  make  an  efficient  officer. 

Senator  Kirby.  That  is  true ;  some  of  them  never  become  efficient, 
just  like  some  lawyers,  or  any  other  professional  men. 

Gen.  Pershing.  That  is  very  true,  sir.  It  seems  to  me,  the  les- 
sons ofthe  war,  if  they*  teach  us  anything  with  reference  to  prepared- 
ness— and  I  think  they  do  teach  us  a  very  important  principle,  and 
that  is,  that  we  should  make  some  preparation  in  peace  times  in  order 
to  be  prepared  for  war. 

Senator*  Kirby.  I  agree  to  that. 

Gen.  Pershing.  To  meet  the  emergency  of  war. 

As  an  additional  reason  for  the  military  training  of  our  youth,  I 
believe  that  it  would  have  a  very  excellent  effect  upon  our  young 
men  as  citizens.  It  would  be,  in  a  sense,  a  training  school  for  citi- 
zenship, and  one  does  not  have  to  argue  that,  it  seems  to  me,  very 
much,  because  it  is  evident  to-day  thraughout  the  United  States  that 
there  are  large  numbers  of  men,  especially  of  alien  origin,  without 
ordinary  education,  who  do  not  even  understand  our  institutions,  and 
who  do  not  appreciate  what  a  free  government  means,  but  who  are 
permitted  to  reap  all  the  advantages  without  fulfilling  the  obliga- 
tions that  we  think  fall  upon,  them,  that  of  preparing  themselves  as 
citizens. 

In  the  exercise  of  the  draft  law,  it  is  a  matter  of  record  that  some 
32  per  cent  of  the  drafted  men  were  illiterate,  according  to  their 
own  confession.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  if  anythiilg  like  a  rea- 
sonable test  were  applied,  that  that  percentage  would  be  largely 
increased.  All  of  that  indicates  that  the  States,  or  those  responsible 
for  the  education  of  our  youth,  are  not  taking  the  pains  to  educate 
them  that  they  should  take.  And  the  uneducated  person  is  so  easily 
led  by  all  sorts  of  fanciful  theories,  some  of  them  revolutionary,  that 
this  question  becomes,  to  my  mind,  a  very  burning  one,  and.  I  believe 
that  with  a  short  period  of  universal  training  we  could  reach  the 
heart  of  this  matter  and  very  soon  prove  its  efficacy. 

Senator  Kirby.  The  thing  that  I  want  to  stress — and  this  is  where 
the  fight  is  going  to  come  on  this  military  bill ;  and  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  am  not  indicating  how  I  feel  about  it  myself — ^the  public 
school  teaches  a  man  democracy  as  h©  grows  up,  with  the  people  he 
lives  with  and  associates  with,  and  he  broadens  his  scope  and  his 
horizon. 

Gen.  Pershing.  What  about  the  32  per  cent  of  illiterates? 

Senator  Kirby.  That  is  what  I  was  going  to  get  to.  The  public 
school  teaches  him  democracy,  but  it  takes  all  (3  life  to  teach  him 
citizenship,  from  the  time  he  is  bom  until  he  is  dead.    These  auxU- 
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iary  factors  that  enter  into  it  may  be  beneficial,  but  it  takes  him 
all  his  life  to  learn  how  to  be  a  citizen.  To  me  it  seems  that  the 
Army  is  not  here  to  educate  the  man.  It  is  the  Army's  business  to 
fight ;  that  is  what  it  is  organized  for.  and  to  protect  the  country. 
£sLd  I  believe  the  educated  citizen  mates  the  best  soldier,  but  I  do 
not  believe  the  Army  is  the  place  *lo  educate  him,  except  in  the 
method  of  fighting  and  in  the  duties  of  fighting.  That  is  the  point 
I  was  tiying  to  get  at. 

Gen.  Pershing.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  you  are  surrounding  a 
young  man  with  an  opportunity  for  development  which  he  can  not 
get  in  any  other  way.  i  ou  take  him  out  oi  his  little  local  environ- 
ment and  place  him  in  association  with  men  of  all  classes.  He 
touches  elbows  with  them.  He  is  taught  that  all  men  are  really 
equal ;  that  the  rich  man's  son  and  the  poor  man's  son  each  owe  an 
obligation  to  their  Government.  In  other  words,  he  learns  that  ours  is 
a  real  democracy.  He  is  given,  in  those  training  camps,  a  certain 
education  by  these  associations,  if  you  please.  He  may  be  taught, 
and  should  he  taught,  to  read  the  English  language,  and  he  should 
be  taught  something,  as  much  as  possible,  of  our  institutions.  In  a 
large  sense  we  are  supplementing  nis  education.  It  seems  to  me  the 
advantage  of  having  our  young  men  train  for  a  short  period  under 
these  conditions  is  so  great,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  of  the  Government,  that  the  expenditure  required  for  the 
purpose  is  practically  neglible. 

Senator  McKellar.  General,  what  do  you  estimate  the  cost  to  be 
of  such  universal  training  as  you  suggest  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  really  have  not  gone  into  the  details  of  appro- 
priations in  connection  with  this  matter. 

Senator  McKellar.  Would  it  not  cost  practically  as  much  as  to 
maintain  a  soldier,  or  more?  In  other  words,  if  we  train  a  million 
men  a  year  it  would  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2,000,000,000,  if  the 
same  cost  applies  as  applies  to  the  maintenance  of  an  Army.  If  we 
apply  that  cost  it  would  cost  $2,000  per  man.  In  times  of  peace,  how- 
ever, I  think  the  cost  has  been  found  to  be  about  $1,300  or  $1,400,  so 
it  would  be  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,500,000,000  a  year. 

In  view  of  what  you  said  about  the  cost  of  an  Army  in  times  of 
peace,  what  have  you  to  say  in  referene  to  this  immense  cost,  especi- 
allv  at  a  time  when  we  are  overburdened  with  debt  because  of  the 
war? 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Perhaps  I  might  interrupt  there  to  say  that 
the  estimates  submitted  to  the  committee  in  connection  with  the  War 
Deparment  bill,  so-called,  which  bill  provides  for  a  period  of  three 
months  training  for  the  19-year' old  men,  set  forth  that  approxi- 
mately 650,000  or  700,000  19-year  old  men,  physically  capable,  would 
be  trained  for  this  three  months  period  and  that  the  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment including  transportation  and  subsistence  would  be  $94,- 
000,000  per  year.  That  is  the  figure  submitted  of  the  cost  of  the 
training  provided  for  under  the  terms  of  the  so-called  War  De- 
partment bill. 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  had  not  really  gone  into  that  detail,  and  I  think 
that  answers  your  question. 

Senator  McKellar.  I  imagine  the  cost  would  be  much  greater 
than  $94,000,000. 
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Senator  Fletcher.  What  is  vour  view,  Greneral,  regarding  the 
three-months  period  of  training  f 

Gen.  Pershing.  Senator,  I  should  prefer  to  see  it  made  six  months. 
You  can  do  so  much  more  relatively  in  six  months  than  you  can  in 
three.  In  three  months  you  can  do  a  great  deal  and  lay  a  good 
foundation,  but  in  six  months  *you  get  relatively  further  along  than 
in  three  months,  and  a  six^months'  period  of  training  would  pre- 

Eare  our  men  better  to  meet  the  requirements  of  trained  troops  ia 
attle  than  three  months.  If  they  were  trained  only  three  months 
you  would  have  to  do  a  lot  of  training  after  war  was  declared,  be- 
fore these  men  would  be  ready  to  go  into  battle. 

Senator  Capper.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  Australian  system  of 
universal  military  training? 

Gen.  Pershing.  In  a  general  way. 

Senator  Capper.  Did  not  that  system  provide  good  soldiers  in 
war. 

Gen.  Pershing.  The  Australian  turned  out  pretty  well  during  the 
war. 

Senator  Capper.  What,  in  a  general  way,  is  their  system? 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  do  not  remember  enough  about  the  details  of 
it  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  it  at  this  time.  It  involves  universal 
liability  to  training.  Starting  at  the  age  of  12  all  boys  receive 
physical  training  in  schools.  Training  as  recruits  begins  at  14  years 
and  is  progressive  until  the  age  of  25,  the  annual  amount  of  train- 
ing being  about  16  days.    Liability  ceases  at  age  of  26. 

benator  Spencer.  General,  do  you  remember  approximately  when 
it  was  that  any  of  the  selective-service  draft  men  in  substantial  num- 
bers were  actually  ready  for  active  service  on  the  front  line,  about 
what  month  it  was? 

Gen.  Pershing.  It  appears  from  the  record  here  that  the  Seventy- 
seventh  Division  was  organized  on  August  30,  1917,  and  that  it  went 
into  the  battle  line  on  August  20,  1918. 

Senator  Spencer.  That  would  mean  that  from  April  6, 1917,  until 
August  it  took  that  time  for  the  first  selective-draft  men  who  had 
had  no  previous  military  experience  to  become  fitted  for  active  serv- 
ice on  the  line.    Would  that  be  right  ? 

Gen.  Persuing.  I  do  not  quite  understand  your  question. 

Senator  Spencer.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  selective-serv- 
ice draft  men  were  first  actually  fitted  for  active  service  about  the 
latter  part  of  August  and  went  into  active  service  in  August  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes;  August,  1918. 

Senator  Spencer.  What  I  wanted  to  ask  was  this:  In  your  judg- 
ment, if  we  had  had  universal  military  training  in  the  United  States 
for  some  years  prior  to  1917,  would  that  time  have  been  shorter, 
and  would  those  men  have-been  able  to  have  gone  into  the  fighting 
line  much  quicker  than  they  were  able  to  do  under  the  circumstances? 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  am  quite  sure  of  it 

Senator  Spencer.  Substantially  less  time? 

Gen.  Persuing.  I  certainly  think  so. 

Senator  Fletcher.  General,  have  you  formed  any  idea  as  to  the 
portion  of  our  battle  losses  due  to  lack  of  training? 

G^n.  Pershing.  It  would  be  difficult  to  make  an  estimate,  but  it 
is  fair  to  conclude  that  we  had  more  losses  than  we  would  have  had 
if  all  our  men  had  been  properly  trained. 
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Mr.  Kahk.  I  think  Senator  Spencer  got  a  little  mixed  in  the  dates. 
As  I  understand  you,  it  was  about  August  30,  1917,  when  the  Seven- 
ty-seventh Division  went  to  the  cantonment  for  training,  and  it  was 
August  20,  1918,  when  they  got  into  battle.    Is  not  that  correct? 

wn.  Pershing.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kahn.  So  that  they  had  a  f uH  year's  training  before  you  were 
able  to  send  them  into  the  battle  line? 

Gren.  Pershikg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kahn.  Would  you  couple  with  military  training  vocational 
training? 

Gen.  Pershing.  As  far  as  possible,  Mr.  Kahn. 

Senator  Spencgbr.  Let  me  get  these  dates  right.  From  the  time 
we  entered  the  war,  on  April  6, 1917,  it  was  approximately  16  months 
until  August,  1918  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  That  is  exactly  correct.    . 

Senator  Spencer.  Before  the  first  men  who  had  no  previous  mili- 
tarv  training  were  qualified  for  active  service  upon  the  line? 

Oen.  Pershing.  Those  dates  are  correct.  Let  me  go  into  that  a 
moment.  The  draft  organizations,  those  divisions  organized  from 
the  drafted  men,  were  sent  to  their  training  camps  and  their  train- 
ing was  begun.  But  under  a  policy  adopted  here — possibly  with 
rd  reason,  I  do  not  know — men  were  taken  from  those  divisions 
War  Department  bureaus  in  large  groups  for  the  organization  of 
staff  and  supply  units.  In  some  cases  numbers  varied  from  6,000  and 
7,000  to  15,000  and  20,000  from  one  division,  and  in  some  instances 
I  have  heard  that  a  greater  number  were  taken  from  a  division  than 
it  originally  had. 

So  that  the  training  was  not  continuous.  It  was  broken,  and  those 
vacancies  caused  by  drawing  men  from  the  divisions  were  filled  by 
new  drafted  men,  and  the  personnel  was  constantly  shifting.  You 
would  not  call  a  division  trained  until  all  its  units  had  completed  the 
training. 

So  it  would  not  be  just  to  say  that  all  the  individuals  of  any  one 
division — and  I  think  that  applies  to  all  divisions — had  sixteen 
months'  training  before  it  entered  the  battle  line. 

Senator  Spencer.  What  I  wanted  to  get  the  benefit  of  your  judg- 
ment upon  was  as  to  whether  if  we  had  had  universal  military  train- 
ing in  the  United  States  for  years  prior  to  1917  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  our  fighting  power  would  have  been  much  more  quickly 
available  than  it  was  wnen  we  had  to  depend  upon  citizen  soldiery 
without  any  previous  military  training? 

Gen.  Pershing.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  about  that. 

Senator  McKELiiAR.  If  there  is  a  difference,  why  was  it  that  our 
men,  previously  without  universal  military  training,  made  so  much 
better  soldiers  that  they  were  able  to  win  this  war  from  the  Ger- 
mans, who  had  always  had  universal  military  training?  How  can 
these  two  things  be  true?  Our  soldiers  had  not  been  trained  prior 
to  this  war,  or  practically  none  of  them.  They  were  trained  for  this 
emergency,  they  were  carried  away  from  their  homes,  across  the 
ocean  3,000  miles,  and  defeated  the  trained  armies  of  Germany. 

Gen.  Pershing.  You  overlook  the  point  that  we  had,  as  I  tried  to 
bring  out  in  my  preliminary  statement,  a  very  advantageous  set  of 
circumstances,  which  permitted  us  to  train  men  from  the  time  we 
enter^  the  war  until  the  spring  of  1918.    The  lines  were  held  fast  in 
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France  by  the  armies  of  our  allies.  If  we  had  had  an  army  ready  to 
throw  into  the  battle  line  in  tlie  spring  of  1917  it  is  possible  that  we 
could  have  ended  the  war  that  year;  it  is  not  beyond  imagination 
at  all. 

Mr.  Anthont.  Is  it  absolutely  correct,  to  quote  Senator  Spencer's 
statement,  that  the  first  men  without  previous  military  training  to 
reach  the  line  were  those  selected-draft  men  who  reached  the  line  in 
1918?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  many  thousands  of  men  who  volunteered 
their  services,  without  previous  military  training  before  the  war, 
reached  the  line  before  that  date. 

Gen  Pershing.  Yes ;  that  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  true.  Most  of  the 
volunteers  came  in  before  the  first  draft  was  inducted  into  service. 

Mr.  Anthont.  Is  it  not  also  true  that  many  of  the  National  Guard 
troops  reached  the  front  lines  before  that  date? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  participated  in  the  fighting? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes.  I  will  give  you  the  facts  about  that.  The 
First  Division,  which  contained  a  number  of  untrained  men  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  entered  the  line  in  Picardy  and  fought  the  bat- 
tle of  Cantigny. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Why  was  it  possible  to  prepare  these  thousands  of 
volunteers  for  battle  service  quicker  than  it  was  the  other  troops  who 
came  in  through  the  draft? 

Gen.  Pershing.  These  men  who  entered  the  regular  divisions — 
using  the  First  Division  as  an  example — had  a  long  period  of  train- 
ing. They  came  in  early,  and  their  training  was  facilitated  by 
the  fact  of  their  association  with  trained  soldiers.  Those  recruits 
were  thrown  into  the  ranks  among  the  trained  Regular  soldiers,  and 
the  recruits  learned  very  rapidly. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  that  the  use  of  practically  a  million  volunteers 
by  the  War  Department  advanced  the  training  of  the  men  in  the 
course  of  the  war  very  rapidly^  as  a  matter  of  fact? 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  do  not  quite  understand  your  point. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  use  of  over  a  million  volunteers  by  the  War 
Department  after  the  declaration  of  war  resulted  in  great  military 
benefit? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Where  they  had  opportunity  for  training,  it  is 
fair  to  say  that. 

Mr.  Anthony.  They  were  trained,  were  they  not? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Where  they  had  an  opportunity  to  train  with  Uie 
regular  divisions. 

Mr.  Anthony.  They  were  trained  and  readily  assimilated  and 
prepared  for  battle,  as  you  say,  before  the  men  who  were  taken  in  by 
the  selective  draft. 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  do  not  understand  what  you  are  driving  at. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  I  am  driving  at  is  this:  That  the  men  who 
volunteered  their  services,  over  a  million  of  them,  received  their 
training  and  were  prepared  for  battle  and  many  of  them  were  on  the 
line  beiore  the  men  who  were  sent  in  through  the  selective  draft- 
Gen.  Pershing.  I  do  not  know  as  to  the  numbers,  but  I  do  know, 
as  a  principle,  that  the  men  who  are  put  into  organized  units  do  ac- 
quire a  facility  and  an  efficiency  much  quicker  than  those  trained 
under  other  circumstances. 
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Senator  Warren.  What  proportion  of  the  Eegular  Army  proper 
was  in  the  Fii*st  Division,  if  any  ? 
Gen.  Pershing.  What  proportion  of  units  ? 

Senator  Warren.  The  proportion  of  the  old  Regular  Army  who 
would  be  instructors  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Beally  a  very  small  proportion. 
H     Senator  Warren.  How  about  the  State  troops? 
"     Gen.  Pershing.  Also  a  very  small  proportion. 

Mr.  Kahn.  The  State  troops  comprising  the  National  Guard  had 
been  in  training  on  the  Mexican  border  for  fully  six  months,  and 
in  some  cases  almost  a  year  before  they  went  to  the  front,  so  that 
they  had  had  a  thorough  training. 

Gen,  Pershing.  An  excellent  training,  Mr.  Kahn. 

Mr.  Kahn.  And  the  men  who  were  drafted  in  large  numbers  were 
taken  to  fill  up  those  National  Guard  regiments  so  as  to  make  a  com- 
plete division  of  them.  Many  drafted  men  were  filtered  into  the 
Army  in  that  way;  as  you  say,  they  were  thrown  in  with  trained 
men  and  readily  assimilated  the  training  and  so  were  ready  for  battle 
probably  before  the  divisions  that  were  composed  entirely  of  un- 
trained men  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Kahn/  How  long  were  the  National  Guard  regiments  down 
on  the  Mexican  border  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  was  in  Mexico  when  that  was  going  on,  and  I 
think  it  was  close  to  a  year. 

Mr.  KIahn.  It  was  close  to  a  year ;  that  is  quite  right. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  What  was  the  date  of  the  Cantigny  engage- 
ment? 

Gen-  Pershing.  May  28,  1918. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Can  you  give  the  committee  any  idea  as.  to 
how  these  new  troops  were  filtered  into  the  old  organizations — 
^hat  the  units  were? 

Gen.  Pershing.  The  regular  units  were  filled  by  men  from  the 
draft  or  by  volunteers  who  came  in  and  increased  the  size  of  the 
companies  to  the  prescribed  limit. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Every  company  would  have  some  old  trained 
soldiers  and  some  volunteers? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Were  not  quite  a  number  of  soldiers  thrown 
ioto  the  line  who  had  had  less  than  six  months'  training,  or  less  than 
three  months'  training? 

Gen.  Pershing.  There  were  quite  a  number  thrown  in  without 
niuch  training. 

Senator  Sutherland.  How  did  they  perform  their  part? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Not  as  well  as  trained  troops  would  have  done. 
They  did  well  because  they  all  had  fight  in  them,  and  they  all  were 
in  aggressive,  vigorous,  eager  lot  of  men,  who  only  lacked  an  op- 
portunity for  traming  to  make  them  the  best  soldiers  in  the  world. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Did  not  that  condition  naturally  lead  to 
I  greater  casualties? 
"     Gen.  Pershing.  I  should  not  doubt  that  it  did,  Senator. 

Senator  Sutherland.  They  w^ere  put  in  from  sheer  necessity? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Absolutely. 

'  13140a— 19— PT  24^ 2 
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Senator  Sutheriand.  They  developed  more  rapidly  under  those 
actual  combat  conditions  than  if  they  had  been  back  in  the  training 
areas? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes;  but  it  is  pretty  costly  to  train  men  under 
those  conditions. 

Mr.  Kahn.  It  results  in  a  greater  number  of  casualties! 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dent.  What  kind  of  soldiers  did  the  82  per  cent  of  illiterates 
make  in  this  war? 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  do  not  know  that  I  had  any  occasion  to  make  a 
comparison  alonff  that  line. 

Mr.  Dent.  Did  you  observe  any  distinction? 

Gen.  Pershing.  No;  we  selected  men  because  of  their  efficiency; 
it  depended  on  the  man's  capabilities.  I  do  not  know  that  any  of 
the  illiterates  ever  reached  the  ffrade  of  officer. 

Mr.  Dent.  I  would  like  to  asK  you  another  question  on  the  subject 
of  the  National  Guard.  Do  you  recall  the  strength  of  the  National 
Guard  when  it  was  on  the  Mexican  border? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Not  accurately. 

Mr.  Dent.  Was  it  not  about  160,000  ? 

G«n.  Pershing;  Something  like  that. 

Mr.  Dent.  Then  during  the  war  it  increased  by  voluntary  enlist- 
ments to  what  extent;  do  you  recall  that? 

Gen.  Pershing.  No;  I  have  not  those  figures. 

Mr.  Dent.  I  think  it  was  nearly  400,000. 

Mr.  Sanpord.  Did  these  men  wno  have,  been  referred  to  as  being 
illiterate  remain  illiterate  to  the  end  of  the  war? 

Gen.  Pershing.  No. 

Mr.  Sanford.  What  did  you  do  to  overcome  that? 

Gren.  Pershing.  We  undertook  to  give  them  special  instruction  in 
the  English  language  and  in  arithmetic,  and  they  picked  up  a  lot  of 
general  information  through  association  with  their  fellows. 

Mr.  Sanford.  Were  there  any  men  who  came  back  who  could  not 
speak  English  or  write  English  at  all? 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  could  not  say  positively  as  to  that,  but  I  think 
not. 

Mr.  Hull.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  General  Staff  sent  to  the 
committee  a  bill  asking  for  the  draft  of  men  from  19  to  26  years  of 
age.  The  military  committee  and  Congress  raised  that  age,  and  the 
intention  at  that  time,  so  it  was  said,  was  to  make  the  firet  army  of 
1,500,000  men  out  of  the  boys  imder  21  years  of  age.  In  your  expe- 
rience over  there  would  you  have  had  better  results  or  worse  results 
if  you  had  had  that  kind  of  an  army  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  You  mean  if  we  had  had  an  army " 

Mr.  Hull  (interposing).  Of  boys  under  21. 

Gen.  Pershing.  The  guestion  has  been  discussed  considerably,  and 
personally,  all  other  things  being  equal,  I  myself  would  like  to  see 
these  young  men  taken  for  training  at  the  age  of  21.  But  there  are 
practical  difficulties  in  the  way,  and  I  think  if  we  adopt  the  system 
that  it  would  be  wise  to  fix  the  age  at  19.  The  young  man  at  19  is 
more  pliable,  perhaps,  and  it  would  not  interfere  with  the  continua- 
tion of  his  college  work,  but  would  take  him  at  the  end  of  his  high- 
school  course. 
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Mr.  Hull.  You,  as  a  military  man,  prefer  an  army  older  than  that 
to  fight  with;  is  that  what  we  are  to  understand  from  your  answer? 

Gen.  Pershing.  The  point  I  want  to  .make  is  that  it  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  fighting  qualities,  it  is  not  a  question  of  eagerness  to  fight,  nor 
ability  to  learn;  but  the  men  are  just  a  little  bit  more  mature,  and 
perhaps  a  little  bit  stronger  physically.  But  I  do  not  know  that  I 
am  prepared  to  make  a  point  of  the  thmg. 

Mr.  Hull.  But  that  is  a  very  important  point  for  us  to  know 
about,  and  if  there  is  anyone  who  knows  about  it  it  ought  to  be  those 
who  had  service  on  the  other  side. 

Gen.  Pershing.  Those  are  my  own  personal  views  about  it. 

Mr.  Hull.  Then,  those  of  us  who  prevented  those  younger  boys 
being  taken  did  not  do  any  harm  to  the  fighting  forces? 

Gen.  Pershing.  It  was  a  question  of  furnishing  us  men. 

Mr.  Hull.  We  gave  you  men  from  21  to  30.  We  raised  the  ages 
and  made  another  fighting  force. 

Along  that  same  line,  ii  it  be  true,  which  I  think  from  your  answer 
you  admit  is  true,  that  a  man  is  a  better  fighter  when  he  has  ma- 
tared  than  he  is  at  a  younger  age,  how  is  Congress  to  prevent  the  use 
of  an  army  of  boys  under  21  for  fighting,  provided  we  allow  them  to 
conscript  boys  under  that  age?  I  have  asked  everyone  I  can  get 
hold  01  that  question  and  no  one  can  answer. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  If  you  take  the  young  men  of  19  and  train 
them,  they  would  be  practically  20  years  old  before  they  completed 
their  training? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes ;  they  would  be. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  In  some  instances  it  would  take  over  a 
year,  so  they  would  be  practically  20  years  and  6  months  old,  or  21  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  think  we  would  be  entirely  safe  in  taking  a 
chance  on  that,  because  it  would  only  apply  to  one  particular  class 
anyway. 

Mr.  Kahn.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Congress  passed  a  law  providing 
for  the  conscription  of  all  men  between  the  ages  of  18  and  45,  before 
we  got  through  with  the  war,  so  that  Congress  itself  enacted  legisla- 
tion to  take  the  younger  men,  and  did  it  because  of  the  necessities 
of  the  situation. 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  ELahn.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  the  psychology  of  that 
legislation  had  any  e£Pect  on  the  enemy  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Unquestionably,  sir;  without  any  doubt  at  all; 
and  I  heartily  approve  of  the  action  of  Congress  taken  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Hull.  There  was  no  objection  to  it  at  that  time  in  Congress 
because  the  military  necessity  made  it  necessary  for  Congress  to  pass 
the  bilt  The  question  .in  my  mind  is  whether  it  is  better  as  a  mili- 
tary proposition  to  use  the  older  men  to  fight  first  and  use  the 
younger  men  last. 

Gen.  Pershing.  If  by  older  men  you  mean  beginning  at  21,  I 
should  prefer  them. 

Mr.  QuiN.  On  this  question  of  universal  training,  we  all  know 
about  what  number  of  young  men  it  would  take  from  the  activities 
of  life.  There  is  great  pressure  in  this  country  for  production, 
especially  on  the  farms  and  in  industrial  activities,  and  we  need  more 
men  for  that  purpose  than  we  have.  If  we  are  going  to  take  700,000 
men  each  year  from  the  farms  and  the  factories  of  this  country  for 
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six  months  or  a  year,  how  could  we  reconcile  that  with  the  propa- 
ganda for  reducing  the  high  cost  of  living? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Can  you  consistently  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the 
splendid  opportunity  you  are  giving  these  young  men  for  broaden- 
ing themselves,  by  association  with  tneir  fellows?  They  get  in  three 
months  or.six  months  a  view  of  life  which  they  probably  never  would 
get  otherwise.  It  would  be  a  large  step  toward  preventing  class  dis- 
tinction. Are  you  not  giving  to  them  value  received,  and  are  you 
not  by  that  method  increasing  their  efficiency  as  laboring  men!  I 
think  you  are. 

I  thmk  they  go  back  into  civil  life  better  prepared,  more  aggres- 
sive, more  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  leadership  and  initiative  than  if 
they  had  not  had  this  trainmg,  and  even  if  we  were  assured  of  never 
having  another  war,  I  should  be  in  favor  of  some  such  system  as  this, 
simply  for  training  young  men  to  be  more  law-abicling  citizens. 
There  is  too  little  regard  for  law  and  order. 

Mr.  QuiN.  I  could  not  agree  with  your  premise.  I  come  from  a 
section  of  the  country  where  we  have  the  black  man  in  large  numbers, 
and  it  is  actually  demonstrated  that  it  is  a  very  dangerous  thin^  to 
train  him  as  a  soldier.  He  has  come  back  into  society  now  and  is  a 
menace  to  the  white  race.  What  would  you  do  under  this  plan  for 
universal  training  to  keep  those  sections  of  the  country,  some  of 
them  in  the  South  and  some  of  them  in  the  Middle  West  and  in  the 
North,  from  being  menaced  in  such  a  way?  That  is  not  hearsay, 
but  it  is  an  actual  reality  which  T  am  relatmg  to  you. 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  am  not  entirely  familiar  with  that  situation  nor 
with  the  result  that  would  be  produced  by  giving  these  men  this  sort 
of  training.  But  from  a  broad  standpoint  I  think  any  additional 
education  we  give  the  colored  man  would  be  an  advantage  to  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  QuiN.  So  far  as  education  is  concerned,  those  sections  are  edu- 
cating him  in  free  schools.  The  proposition  is  that  this  military 
training  has  demonstrated  that  it  develops  a  real  danger.  He  is 
coming  back  home  with  all  that  virus  in  him. 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  do  not  know  that  that  can  be  entirely  attributed 
to  his  military  training.  May  it  not  be  attributed,  to  some-  extent,  to 
the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  he  served  abroad?  I  am  not 
prepared  to  analyze  it  entirely  or  give  you  a  complete  answer,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  that  feature  of  it  should  be  considered.  You  re- 
member that  the  relations  that  exist  over  there  and  the  attitude  to- 
ward the  colored  man  are  different  from  what  they  are  with  us. 

Mr.  QuiN.  Would  you  object,  after  you  had  had  time  to  analyze  it 
and  study  it,  to  put  a  complete  answer  to  that  in  th^  record  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Of  course,  I  think  the  question  is  going  to  come 
up,  if  Congress  in  its  wisdom  concludes  to  adopt  any  system  of  mili- 
tary training;  and  if  I  should  be  called  upon  to  assist  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  details  of  a  bill  I  should  be  very  glad  to  comply  with  your 
request.  I  may  state,  however,  that  my  information  is  that  few,  if 
any,  of  the  colored  men  who  were  in  the  Army  have  been  engaged  in 
any  of  the  recent  racial  troubles. 

Senator  McKellar.  Will  you  include  in  your  observations  on 
that — for  I  would  like  to  have  your  opinion  about  it,  which  I  value 
very  highly — a  statement  of  what  would  be  the  effect  on  the  country's 
industrial,  commercial,  and  agricultural  life  to  take  out  each  year 
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some  700,000  or  a  million  young  men,  most  of  whom  are  now  em- 
ployed! If  you  do  not  care  to  answer  that  now,  I  wish  you  would 
include  it  in  answer  to  Mr.  Quin's  proposition.  My  question  goes 
farther  than  this.  It  seems  to  me  at  any  time  it  is  a  very  serious 
thing  to  take  this  number  of  men  out  of  our  industries,  and  out  of  our 
agricultural  life  and  out  of  our  commercial  life  and  out  of  our  pro- 
f^ional  life,  interfering  with  the  education  of  such  young  men.  I 
think  it  would  have  a  very  serious  effect  on  many  things. 

Gen.  Pershikg.  There  are  several  times  a  million  young  men 
taken  out  who  are  attending  school  between  the  ages  of  17  and  19.  It 
seems  to  me  this  is  only  a  continuation,  of  a  particular  sort,  of  our 
educational  system. 

Senator  McKellab.  You  regard  that  as  a  part  of  their  education 
rather  than  military  training? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes,  I  do ;  and  I  would  attach  more  importance  to 
that  side  of  it  than  I  would  to  the  military  side  of  it,  as  important  as 
that  is. 

Senator  McEjbllar.  You  would  have  the  educational  training  and 
the  military  training  go  along  together? 
Gen.  Pershing.  Quite  so. 

Senator  McKellar.  Would  you  approve  of  such  a  plan  for  our 
Begular  Army  by  which  the  men  in  the  Regular  Army,  those  who 
voluntarily  enlist,  should  have  educational  training  at  the  same  time. 
Gen,  Pershing.  I  should  certainly  approve  it. 
Senator  McKeuar.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  done  by  all  means. 
Gen.  Pershing.  Without  any  question,  Senator,  and  I  believe  that 
is  the  view  of  the  War  Department  at  present,  and  that  steps  have 
already  been  taken  to  carry  out  in  the  regular  service  some  such  plan 
as  we  adopted  immediately  after  the  armistice  in  France,  with  most 
excellent  results. 
Senator  New.  Would  you  make  that  compulsory  or  voluntary  ? 
•     Gen.  I^ausHiNG.  I  would  make  it  compulsory.    I  think  the  same 
principle  applies  there  as  applies  to  the  education  of  the  youth 
generally. 

Senator  McKellar.  If  we  should  train  the  boys  who  enlist  in  the 
Be^ar  Army  they  would  all  pass  out  pretty  well  educated  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Without  any  question.  We  have  shown  by  our 
experience  in  France  that  under  the  system  of  schools  we  had  there — 
and  we  established  there  the  so-called  University  of  Beaune,  south 
of  Chaumont,  where  my  headquarters  were  located — ^that  under  mili- 
tary discipline,  where  the  young  man  was  held  to  strict  hours  and 
was  given  a  certain  amount  of  militarv  training,  enough  to  keep  him 
in  grod  physical  condition,  and  had  allotted  certain  study  hours  and 
ceitain  recitation  hours,  that  we  could  do  in  six  months  as  much  as 
is  done  in  the  average  college  during  the  whole  college  year.  That 
is  the  view  of  many  of  the  leading  educators  who  were  with  us  over 
there  and  assisted  us  in  carrying  out  that  program. 

I  happen  to  have  data  in  regard  to  that  school  system  in  France 
ri^t  here  at  hand.  The  total  attendance  in  the  organized  school  sys- 
tem in  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  was  approximately  225,- 
000,  of  which  number  181,000  attended  the  post  school  and  27^000  at- 
tended educational  centers,  while  over  8,000  attended  the  University 
of  Beaune,  of  which  I  have  just  spoken  j  over  6,000  attended  French 
universities  and  about  2,000  attended  British  universities.    This  is  in 
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addition  to  the  local  schools  carried  on  within  the  units  themselves, 
where  the  men  were  given  an  opportunity  to  learn  English  and 
arithmetic  and  be  able  to  read  their  various  manuals,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing. 

The  attendance  upon  the  courses  that  we  called  institute  courses 
totaled  890,000,  and  we  had  a  system  of  extension  lectures  at  which 
there  was  an  attendance  of  750,000.  To  show  you  how  many  men 
were  affected  by  the  system,  there  was  a  grand  total  of  1,670,000  out 
of  2,000,000  men  in  attendance  upon  those  courses.  It  shows  the 
possibilities  of  education  not  only  in  the  Regular  Army  but  in  the 
training  camps,  conclusively. 

Senator  McKellar.  You  spoke  of  the  fact  that  the  War  Depart- 
ment was  now  considering  plans.  Would  you  be  willing  to  see  that 
the  conmiittees  get  the  plan  of  educating  the  men  enlisted  in  the 
Regular  Army? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes. 

Senator  McKeljlar.  And  furnish  it  to  us  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  provide  it;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Your  suggestions  with  respect  to  universal 
military  training  as  contained  in  your  preliminary  statement  have 
one  very  marked  provision  which  is  not  contained  in  the  biU  before 
us.  As  I  understand  it  you  propose  that  after  these  men  shall  have 
received  a  certain  perioa  of  training  they  shall  then  be  organized 
into  resA've  training  units.  The  War  Department  bill,  I  mav  re- 
mind you,  makes  no  such  provision.  Would  you  care  to  enlarge 
upon  the  desirability  of  the  organization  of  a  reserve  training  army? 

Gen.  Pershing.  From  a  military  standpoint,  which  is,  of  course, 
the  particular  feature  we  are  interested  in,  not  minimizing,  of  course, 
the  educational  features  attached  to  this  pn^ram — from  a  military 
standpoint  all  those  men  should  ibe  placed  in  some  sort  of  an  or- 
ganization and  be  given  a  definite  status,  the  officers  as  well  as  the 
enlisted  men. 

Right  in  that  connection,  although  I  had  not  intended  to  come  to  it 
yet,  sir,  I  may  as  well  state  my  views  now  about  it — we  have  a  very 
great  asset  in  our  trained  units  that  have  had  experience  in  the  war. 
I  am  referring  to  the  units  of  the  National  Guard  as  well  as  the  units 
of  the  so-called  National  Army.  They  have  returned  with  traditions, 
with  history,  with  pride  of  service,  with  higher  ideals  of  citizenship, 
which  is  important,  and  all  of  which  together  make  a  very  valuable 
asset  in  any  organization  that  is  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  training. 
I  think  those  divisions  should  be  continued  in  existence,  with  the 
officers  that  served  with  them,  retaining  them  in  the  rank  they  had, 
as  far  as  their  efficiency  proved  that  they  were  capable  of  performing 
the  duties  of  their  respective  ranks;  and  I  would  hold  those  divisions 
and  designate  them  as  reserve  divisions  into  which  could  be  put  the 
young  men  as  they  left  the  training  camps.  I  would  try  to  get  to- 
getlier  the  officers  "and  men  who  formerly  composed  these  divisiojis; 
by  doing  so  the  traditions  and  the  esprit  of  those  organizations  would 
be  kept  alive  "for  the  rest  of  time,  and  we  would  build  up  a  reserve 
which  woTild  be  available  any  time  the  country  needed  it. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Those  men  would  lead  lives  as  civilians,  but 
would  all  belong  to  some  unit  organized  and  officered,  with  appro- 
priate headquarters  and  with  supplies  sufficient  to  outfit  them  in  case 
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of  emergency,  and  only  upon  declaration  of  war  by  Congress  would 
they  be  called  into  the  service. 

Gen.  Pekshing.  Yes;  that  would  be  my  undei*standing.  They 
would  be  as  fully  organized  as  possible,  with  the  skeletons  of  all  their 
units  ready  for  expansion  if  necessary.  I  do  not  know  that  it  would 
always  be  necessary  to  maintain  a  full  quota  in  some  of  the  particular 
dtaff  auxiliaries.  However,  as  you  say,  Senator,  they  would  be  citi- 
zens, locally  attached  by  name  to  a  particular  organization,  which 
would  be  officered  locally,  but  would  be  a  part  of  some  larger  unit, 
which  in  turn  would  be  a  part  of  a  division,  or  perhaps  a  corps. 

Senator  Wadsworith.  Would  you  advocate  keeping  alive  the  names 
of  these  divisions  that  have  become  famous? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Undoubtedly ;  that  is  one  of  the  principal  things. 
Not  only  would  I  keep  alive  the  names,  but  I  would  get  back  the  per- 
sonnel as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the 
Twenty-eighth  division,  which  served  through  the  battle  of  the 
Meuse-Argonne  and  had  a  large  number  of  replacements,  several 
thousands.  Those  replacements  would  go  back  to  Missouri  or  Cali- 
fornia or  wherever  they  came  from.  But  all  men  of  the  Twenty- 
eighth  Division  from  Pennsylvania  who  returned  with  it  would  form 
a  nucleus  in  their  old  units  of  these  local  organizations  in  that  State. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Localized  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  From  which  they  originally  came? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes.  There  is  one  point  in  there — ^I  do  not  know 
whether  you  want  me  to  take  it  up  just  now — ^that  is  in  regard  to  the 
status  of  such  organizations. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  You  mean  whether  they  should  be  main- 
tained under  the  militia  clause  of  the  Constitution,  or  the  Army 
clause  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  That  is  quite  an  extensive  topic  for  discus- 
sion and  comment  at  this  particular  time. 

Mr.  Millar.  General,  referring  again  to  the  matter  of  universal 
training,  would  it  be  your  idea  that  in  the  trainiujg  of  these  youths 
of  19  years  of  age  that  while  undergoing  their  training  they  should 
be  subjected  to  the  same  rigorous  military  discipline  within  the 
camps  to  which  the  recruits  of  the  National  Guard  or  the  troops  of 
the  so-called  National  Army  were  subjected,  or  would  you  relax  the 
rigors  of  that  training  so  far  as  discipline  and  punishment  ai-e  con- 
cerned? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Of  course,  Mr.  Miller,  discipline  under  those  cir- 
cumstances is  really  very  necessary;  but  in  dealing  with  the  youth 
of  those  ages  there  might  be  some  relaxation  as  to  the  imposition  of 
punishment. 

Mr.  MnxER.  That  is  what  I  was  getting  at. 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  take  it  you  would  not  have  ordinarily  many  of 
the  offenses  in  an  aggregation  of  young  men  like  tliat  that  we  have 
in  the  Regular  Service,  or  that  wej  had  during  the  war  in  all  of  the 
divisions  made  up,  as  they  were,  of  all  classes  of  men,  as  these  would 
be,  too;  but  the  surroundings  would  be  such  that  you  would  have 
nothing  much  to  deal  with,  except  minor  offenses. 

Mr.  MJiJjER.  Do  you  not  also  think,  General,  that  if  it  were  uni- 
versally known  tliat  that  was  the  accepted  theory  of  the  military 
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authorities  it  would  tend  greatly  to  popularize  military  training 
with  the  people? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes ;  I  would  emphasize,  Mr.  Miller,  the  educa- 
tional and  school  features  of  this  system  more  than  I  would  the  mili- 
tary feature. 

Mr.  James.  Suppose  Congress  provides  for  an  Army  of  509,000 
men  and  we  onlv  have  300,000  volunteers.  Would  you  favor  any 
system  that  would  draft  these  j^oung  men  in  peace  times,  who  had 
had  universal  military  training,  to  fiU  up  the  Army? 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  beg  your  pardon;  I  did  not  quite  understand 
your  question. 

Mr.  James.  There  was  a  bill  introduced  some  time  ago,  which 
provided  that  after  these  men  had  completed  their  training,  if  there 
were  not  enough  volunteers  to  fill  up  the  Regular  Army,  if  there  was 
a  shortage  of  200,000  men  in  the  Regular  Army,  we  could  draft  the 
men  who  had  had  the  universal  military  training  and  compel  these 
men  to  serve  in  the  Army,  the  Navy,  or  the  Marine  Corps.  Do  yon 
favor  that  sort  of  a  provision  in  time  of  peace  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  would  make  the  standing  Armj-  a  volunteer 
Army. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Entirely. 

Gen.  Pershing.  Entirely ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kahn.  At  this  point  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  hearing  in 
connection  with  this  matter  a  letter  I  received  this  morning  from 
Mr.'  Mcllvaine,  of  the  Training  Camps  Association,  asking  that 
section  9  of  the  universal  service  bill,  to  which  Mr.  James  has  re- 
ferred, be  not  considered. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  I  had  understood  that  they  had  withdrawn 
that  section  from  consideration. 

Mr.  Kahn.  Yes. 

(The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

MILITABY  TRAINING  CAMPS  ASSOCIATION  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

October,  29,  19i0. 
Hon.  JuiJTTB  Kahn, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washingtonf  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  As  the  introducer  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  national 
service  act,  H.  R.  8086  (the  so-called  Ohamberlain-Kahn  bill  for  universal 
military  training),  this  association  desires  to  request  you  to  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  inform  the  House  and  its  Military  Affairs  Committee  that  oar 
association  recommends  the  elimination  of  section  9. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Tompkins  McIlvaine, 
Acting  Chairman  Executive  Committee, 

Military  Training  Camps  Association. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  General,  have  you  any  figures  showing  the 
percentage  of  the  physically  defective  men  who  were  discovered 
within  the  draft  ages? 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  have  no  accurate  figures.  We  can  get  them  for 
you. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  My  recollection  of  the  testimony  is — and  I 
tliink  it  is  exceedingly  important — ^that  altogether  there  were  ap- 
proximately 40  per  cent  of  the  men  who  were  physically  defective, 
some  of  them  so  much  so  that  they  could  not  serve  at  all,  and  others 
to  a  degree  which  compelled  them  to  indulge  only  in  limited  service. 
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and  the  great  majority  of  the  40  per  cent  were  suffering  from  physi- 
cal defects  that  were  remediable,  that  could  be  cured  within  three, 
four,  five,  or  six  months. 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  a 
great  lack  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  our  people  of  the  necessity 
of  some  sort  of  physical  training,  preceded  by  a  physical  examina- 
tion of  the  youth.  I  believe  that  our  schools  are  very  deficient  in 
that  respect,  as  little  or  no  attention  is.paid  in  our  country  schools 
or  homes  to  physical  defects.  By  establishing  a  system  of  universal 
trainin^:^  which  pavs  particular  attention  to  the  physical  develop- 
ment of  the  individual,  it  seems  to  me  we  are  meeting  a  very  great 
need  and  we  are  increasing  the  productive  power  of  the  manhood 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  Oi-NEY.  In  the  framing  of  an  Army  bill  would  you  not  recom- 
mend that  the  illiterates,  where  they  are  sent  to  the  training  camps, 
diould  not  be  rejected  but  trained  in  elementary  education  and 
given  vocational  training  along  with  .military  training,  and  taught 
to  speak  and  write  English?  If  that  were  done,  would  not  these 
men  be  better  equipped  to  go  back  into  civilian  life,  and  would  not 
the  handicap  to  which  they  would  be  otherwise  subjected  be  over- 
come to  a  certain  extent? 

Gen.  PtRSHiNG.  I  am  decidedly  of  that  opinion. 

Mr.  Olxet.  I  would  like  to  incorporate  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  Ninetieth  Division,  composed  of  men  from  Texas  and  Oklahoma, 
who  went  on  record  unanimously  as  being  in  favor  of  universal  mil- 
itary training,  the  period  of  training  not  to  exceed  one  year. 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that.  I  am  not  surprised 
at  action  such  as  that  by  men  of  that  splendid  division. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

NiNsmrrH  Division  Association, 

Dallas,  Tex,,  October  26,  1919. 
Hon.  RicHABD  Olnet, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dkah  Sib:  Inclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  resolution  framed  and  adopted  by  the 
Ninetietb  Division  Association  at  Its  first  annual  reunion  in  Dallas  October 
11,  1919.  That  this  resolution  bespeaks  the  attitude  of  practically  every  mem- 
ber of  the  association  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  not  one  single  vote  was 
cast  ai^inst  it  in  the  recent  reunion. 

The  Ninetieth  Division  Association  is  composed  of  24,000  members  of  that 
division  who  have  banded  themselves  together  to  peri)etuate  the  fellowship  of 
the  men  of  the  division.  The  Ninetieth  Division  was  the  National  Army  Di- 
vision composed  of  men  from  Texas  and  Oklahoma.  It  had  let  year*s  overseas 
iservice,  saw  72  days  of  actual  fighting,  and  was  a  part  of  the  Army  of  Occupa- 
tion. 

We  feol  that  our  convictions  and  expressions  in  the  matter  of  military  train- 
Inf  should  bear  great  weight,  for  we  have  no  interests  at  stake  as  do  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Regular  Army  personnel. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Ike  S.  Ashburn,  President. 

m 

Resolved,  That  the  Nlnetietli  Division  Association,  composed  of  23,470  men, 

former  members  of  the  Ninetieth  Division,  feels  that  it  owes  a  duty  to  express 

'    its  attitude  upon  the  subject  of  military  training  and  the  reorganization  of  our 

I  Army;  that  it  firmly  believes  in  a  reasonable  amount  of  universal  military 

^  tervloe  not  exceeding  one  year,  because: 

(1)  Such  service  is  essential  to  the  safety  of  America  and  the  Integrity  of 
i    Its  policies. 
i       (2)  It  fs  morally  just  and  does  not  at  all  impair  the  ideals  of  democracy. 
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(3)  On  the  contrary,  it  promotes  democracy,  in  that  rich  and  poor,  em- 
ployer and  employee,  are  compelled  to  serve  together  and  to  understand  one 
another. 

(4)  Military  training,  not  exceeding  one  year,  given  at  a  proper  age,  and 
as  a  part  of  the  education  of  our  youths,  would  be  of  tremendous  benefit  to 
them  physically  and  mentally. 

(5)  All  Americans  should  be  trained  to  understand  they  owe  a  duty  to  their 
country  as  a  consideration  for  the  privileges  accorded  them  as  American  citi-  ^| 
zens,  and  such  duty  would  be  well  taught  under  a  system  of  universal  service*  w 

(6)  Universal  service  does  not  Involve  militarism,  nor  even  encourage  it. 

(7)  Training  in  the  Army  promotes  an  understanding  of  the  military  needs 
of  our  country  and  such  training  would  be  conducive  to  Intelligent  legislation 
toward  keeping  our  country  In  a  state  of  effective  preparedness. 

Resolved,  further,  That  the  Ninetieth  Division  Association  is  in  favor  of  an 
adequate  Regular  Army  as  a  nucleus  for  the  proper  training  of  its  citizens 
for  military  service. 

Itesolved,  further,  That  the  association  favors  a  system  of  training  camps 
to  be  organized  and  run  in  conjunction  with  the  maintenance  of  a  Regular  Army, 
and  a  system  of  universal  training,  and  that  provision  be  made  for  the  ap- 
pointment as  officers  of  meritorious  soldiers  and  graduates  of  training  camps; 
and 

Resolved,  further.  That  our  president  be  Instructed  to  mall  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  to  each  Member  of  Congress,  to  be  considered  as  a  request  from 
this  ass6ciation  to  supi)ort  legislation  embodying  the  policies  herein  advocated. 

Mr.  Greene.  May  I  ask  a  question  that  suggests  the  underlying^ 
philosophy  of  the  Army  as  a  national  institution,  and  as  it  may  be 
modified  in  any  sense  by  proposals  in  this  legislation?  It  is  rather 
characteristic  of  us  Americans  that  we  run  S)  extremes,  and  either 
have  an  Army  that  is  a  fighting  machine,  or  else,  in  the  endeavor 
to  draw  some  by-product  of  benefit  from  it  in  another  line,  we  begin 
to  turn  it  into  a  post-graduate  course  for  sesthetic  culture  and  educa- 
tion. If  we  go  too  far  along  that  line  are  we  not  likely  to  lose 
something  of  the  fighting  edge  of  an  army? 

Gen.  Pehshing.  As  far  as  education  applies  to  the  Eegular  Service, 
after  a  man  has  received  his  preliminary  training,  a  great  deal  of 
his  time  is  unoccupied,  and  I  have  always  thought  that  we  should 
utilize  his  spare  time  by  giving  him  some  educational  advantages, 
and  I  do  not  think  you  would  lose  anything  of  the  training  necessary 
to  make  a  fighting  organization  by  giving  the  men  in  the  Army  that 
training  during  their  odd  hours. 

Mr.  Greene.  Your  definition  most  happily  describes  what  I  was  con- 
templating. The  education  should  be  incidental,  or  a  by-product,  and 
not  the  main  purpose  of  putting  men  into  the  Army  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  No  ;  not  the  Regular  Service. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  only  introduce  that  here  as  a  suggestion. 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  think  it  would,  and  should  be  a  great  induce- 
ment for  men  to  go  in. 

Mr.  Greene.  Exactly ;  but  we  are  in  some  danger  of  having  many 
beautiful  schemes  for  popular  education  thrust  upon  us  which,  if 
adopted,  would  soon  make  the  Army  a  college  rather  than  a  fighting 
institution,  and  I  think,  perhaps,  we  would  be  safer  in  having  some 
middle  line. 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  quite  agree  with  you.  j 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  other  point  I  would  like  to  bring  out  r  ^ 
at  this  time,  and  that  is  the  moral  side  of  it.    From  our  experience  in  %i 
the  war,  in  the  association  of  young  men  under  the  conditions  of 
training  that  we  had,  there  was  developed  in  them  a  very  high  moral 
sense,  due  largely  to  the  impression  on  their  minds  of  the  patriotic 
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obligation  they  were  laboring  under.  It  was  especially  notable  in 
the  Army  in  France,  where  there  was  really  self-imposed  discipline, 
and  where  men  who  had,  perhaps,  never  had  any  high  moral  con- 
oei^ons  as  to  personal  conduct  became  very  particular  m  that  regard. 

Speaking  very  plainly,  a  high  moral  standard  was  established, 
and  when  the  time  came  to  send  our  troops  home  we  found  very 
little  disease  resulting  from  immorality ;  so  little  that  we  wei'e  able 
to  send  our  Army  home  absolutely  clean. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  moral  standard  you  would  get 
from  placing  young  men  under  these  conditions  and  teaching  them 
the  necessity  of  a  moral  life  is  something  that  would  appeal  to  all 
cksBes  as  a  very  strong  argument  in  favor  of  universal  training. 

(Thereupon  the  conunittee  took  a  recess  until  2.30  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTER  RECESS. 

The  committee  met  at  2.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of 


Senator  Wadsworth.  The  committee  will  please  be  in  order. 

General,  do  you  want  to  amplify  any  of  your  observations  that 
you  made  this  morning  on  the  last  topic  which  we  were  discussing, 
namely,  universal  military  training? 

Gen.  Fekshino.  There  was  one  point  that  I  think  should  be  brought 
out,  Senator,  and  that  is  with  reference  to  the  class  of  young  men  that 
we  term  illiterate,  and  those  that  are  physically  below  the  standard 
that  we  expect  them  to  have.  I  think  to  get  the  best  results  that  we 
^uld  go  far  enough  in  providing  military  training  to  give  to  these 
men  a  special  course,  a  preliminary  course,  say,  of  three  months.  That 
would  remove  their  absolute  illiteracy,  and  in  those  cases  of  physical 
deficiency  we  might  bring  them  to  such  a  standard  that  they  could 
go  on  with  their  regular  training  with  those  who  are  entirely  phys- 
Mally  qualified  to  take  it  from  beginning  to  end. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  You  advance  that  proposal  on  the  theory,  I 
presume,  that  a  great  many  of  these  physical  defects  are  remediable 
within  a  short  period  if  properly  taken  in  hand  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  do;  and  I  think  that  the  records  we  have  com- 
piled will  bear  me  out  in  the  statement  that  a  very  large  percentage 
Off  young  men  are  found  in  many  respects  physically  deiective.  It 
has  been  stated  that  this  percentage  would  run  as  high  as  60.  How- 
ever, I  am  not  well  informed  as  to  the  exact  percentage,  but  it  is 
laige  enough  and  serious  enough  to  demand  serious  attention  by 
Cimgress. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Are  there  any  questions  on  this  topic? 

iSenator  New.  General,  one  question  that  was  asked  this  morning 
,  by  Senator  McKellar  concerning  the  work  that  was  done  by  our  un- 
I  toined  forces  in  France  against  the  trained  forces  of  Germany  com- 
*  pels  me  to  ask  j'ou  just  one  question  before  dismissing  that  subject, 
and  that  is  this:  Would  it  have  been  possible  for  a  military  force 
raised  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  imtrained  and  undisciplined,  to 
^ve  withstood  the  attack  of  a  force  of  half  of  its  size  composed  of 
Nioops  so  highly  developed  as,  for  instance,  the  Germans  were  in 
1917? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Certainly  not,  sir.  An  untrained  army  invites  loss 
and  disaster. 
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Senator  New.  That  is  all. 

Gen.  Persuing.  May  I  add  riprht  here  that  the  average  training  ol 
our  men  was  about  11  months,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  time  our  di- 
visions were  organized  until  they  entered  the  line,  it  was  something 
like  an  average  of  11  months.  Therefore  the  large  percentage  oJ 
them  had  received  excellent  training.  There  were,  of  course,  manj 
who  were  put  into  the  divisions  after  their  organization  to  replace,  m 
I  said  this  morning,  drafts  that  were  made  oy  the  various  bureaus 
here  at  home  for  special  service,  and  many  of  those  men  did  not  re 
ceive  the  requisite  amount  of  training  that  we  should  like  to  have 
However,  the  general  statement  is  true  that  the  training  of  a  larg< 
percentage  of  our  men  was  about  11  months. 

Senator  New.  I  merely  wish  to  refute  the  impression  which  tin 
question  left  in  the  minds  of  some — that  an  untrained  force,  a  forc( 
tnat  is  raised  by  appeal  over  night,  is  competent  to  resist  the  offensive 
of  trained  and  disciplined  troops.  Training  and  development  ar 
necessary? 

Gen.  Fershing.  They  are  absolutely  necessary.  Senator,  and  wi 
must  not  run  away  with  the  idea  that  you  can  fight  well-trainee 
armies  with  raw  levies. 

Senator  New.  That  brave  men  are  all  sufficient. 

Gen.  Pershing.  Brave  men  are  not  all  sufficient.  They  must  b 
trained.  Our  men  had  to  be  given  the  most  intensive  training  unde 
the  strictest  discipline  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  battle  in  tb 
limited  time  available. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  General,  as  I  recollect  it,  the  next  point  ii 
your  preliminary  statement  was  that  of  the  Inspector  General.  Ar 
there  any  questions  that  the  members  of  the  committee  would  like  ti 
ask  on  that  point? 

Mr.  Kahn.  General,  we  have  had  an  Inspector  General's  Depart 
ment  ever  since  we  have  had  an  Army,  have  we  not  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  As  far  as  I  can  recollect  now,  I  think  practical!' 
ever  since  we  have  had  an  Army.  I  have  not  had  occasion  to  lool 
it  up,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Kahn.  I  think  when  von  Steuben  came  over  here  to  help  th 
Continentals  he  was  appointed  inspector  general  of  the  Contrnenta 
Army,  and  we  have  had  one  ever  since.  Would,  in  your  opinion,  Hi 
inspections  that  are  frequently  required  to  be  made,  be  made  to  tin 
satisfaction  of  the  Army  if  they  were  made  by  officers  just  detailed 
for  the  purpose  of  making  that  one  inspection  f 

Gen.  Pershing.  No,  sir ;  they  would  not.  The  duty  of  an  Inspecto: 
General  requires  a  peculiar  fitness,  requires  perhaps  a  le^l  turn  o 
mind,  certainly  an  investigating  turn  of  mind ;  and  these  inspection 
follow  a  particular  system  that  has  grown  up  in  the  years  that  An 
Inspector  General's  Department  has  been  in  existence,  so  that  ai| 
average  man  would  not  be  equipped  or  qualified  to  bring  out  tU 
salient  points  that  his  superior  would  wish  brought  before  him ;  aid 
if  the  Inspector  General  s  Department  as  it  exists  to-day  were  abdl 
ished,  we  would  have  to  establish  in  some  other  department  a  systen 
along  exactly  the  same  lines  and  call  for  practically  the  same  qualifi 
cations  in  its  personnel. 

Mr.  Greene.  One  "of  the  large  purposes  served  by  the  office  of  th 
Inspector  General  is  a  certain  degree^of  standardization  of  the  ser^ 
ice,  is  it  not,  as  to  many  details  which  might  otherwise  pass  by  custon 
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and  practice  into  different  forms  through  the  different  arms  of  the 
service? 

Gen.  Pershi:ng.  That  is  quite  so. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  The  next,  General,  I  think,  was  the  Finance 
Department. 

Gen.  Persuii^g.  Might  I  add  just  one  word  there  ? 
m  Senator  Wadsworth.  Yes,  indeed. 

Gen.  Pershing.  The  Inspector  General's  Department,  as  used  in 
France,  carried  with  it  a  little  more  than  just  the  inspection  and  re- 
port of  deficiencies  and  defects.  The  inspector  carried  with  him  the 
authority  of  his  immediate  chief  to  correct  irregularities  that  came 
within  his  notice,  and  in  doing  so  he  used  the  name  of  his  chief,  of  his 
imuiediate  commanding  officer,  and  thereby  acted  in  a  sense  as  an  in- 
stmctor;  and  this  power  was  of  very  great  value  to  the  commanding 
officer  under  whom  he  served.  X^e  inspector  encountered,  of  course, 
a  great  many  young  officers  who  would  be  unfamiliar  with  many  of 
the  regulations  and  customs,  and  especially  as  to  the  care  of  men, 
which  the  Inspector  General  was  able  to  invite  their  attention  to,  and 
correct,  by  pomting  out  the  way.  So  in  that  way  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral's service  was  of  additional  importance  to  me  and  to  the  other 
commanders. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  We  are  very  glad  to  have  that. 

Xow,  about  the  finance  department.  General.  There  has  been 
quite  a  discussion  on  that  question.  Some  of  the  officers  connected 
with  the  supply  bureaus  claim  that  the  present  system,  which  rests 

rn  the  Overman  Act,  so-called,  for  its  authority,  takes  away  from 
supply  bureau  a  certain  valuable  degree  of  responsibility  in  mak- 
ing disbursements  in  payment  for  the  goods  and  articles  which  they 
are  charged  with  procuring.  As  I  understanding  it,  the  system  to- 
day is  that  the  head  of  the  finance  department  is  practically  the  dis- 
buising  officer  for  the  entire  War  Department.  He  pays  the  troops ; 
lie  pays  the  officers;  he  pays  all  bills.  He  does  no  procuring  what- 
soever. I  understood  your  suggestion  this  morning  to  be  that  he 
should  do  the  disbursing  for  the  centralized  supply  department, 
which  is  to  be  charged  with  the  procurement  of  goods,  whose  use  is 
«90inmon  to  two  or  more  branches  of  the  service,  but  that  the  dis- 
iwiBing  for  the  technical  departments  should  still  be  done  by  those 
jtodinical  departments. 

Gen.  Pershings.  Yes ;  that  is  my  idea. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  It  brhigs  up  a"  very  interesting  discussion  as 
to  the  proper  business  methods — that  is,  the  business  side  of  the  War 
0ej^artment — and  the  contention  has  been  made  by  some  that  sound 
ess  policy  demands  that  those  officials  charged  with  the  procure- 
be  not  charged  with  payment ;  that  the  two  be  separated,  as  is 
case  in  most  industrial  organizations;  and  that  the  disburse- 
its,  even  for  the  purchase  of  technical  supplies,  sucli  as  those  for 
Signal  Corps,  or  for  the  Ordnance  Department,  or  for  the  Medi- 
m1  Department,  should  not  be  left  to  those  respective  corps,  but 
tdioald,  like  all  others,  come  under  the  Chief  of  Finance. 
iLGen.  Pershing.  I  understand.  Senator,  that  the  practice  in  the 
Ifcance  department  to-day — ^I  get  this  from  Gen.  March — ^tends  to- 
leaving  to  the  departments  the  purchase  of  their  own  tech- 
1  supplies,  and  leaves  the  payment  therefor  in  their  hands,  and 
that  has  not  been  fully  established  as  a  practice  now,  they  intend 
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Senator  New.  That  is  all. 

Gen.  Pershing.  May  I  add  rijjlit  here  that  the  average  training  of 
our  men  was  about  11  months,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  time  our  di- 
visions were  organized  until  they  entered  the  line,  it  was  something 
like  an  average  of  11  months.  Therefore  the  large  percentage  or 
them  had  received  excellent  training.  There  were,  of  course,  many  ^. 
who  were  put  into  the  divisions  after  their  organization  to  replace,  as  w' 
I  said  this  morning,  drafts  that  were  madeT)y  the  various  bureaus 
here  at  home  for  special  service,  and  many  of  those  men  did  not  re- 
ceive the  requisite  amount  of  training  that  we  should  like  to  have. 
However,  the  general  statement  is  true  that  the  training  of  a  large 
percentage  of  our  men  was  about  11  months. 

Senator  New.  I  merely  wish  to  refute  the  impression  which  the 
question  left  in  the  minds  of  some — that  an  untrained  force,  a  force       ' 
tnat  is  raised  by  appeal  over  night,  is  competent  to  resist  the  offensive 
of  trained  and  disciplined  troops.    Training  and  development  are 
necessary? 

Gen.  Pershing.  They  are  absolutely  necessary,  Senator,  and  we 
must  not  run  away  with  the  idea  that  you  can  fight  well-trained 
armies  with  raw  levies. 

Senator  New.  That  brave  men  are  all  sufficient. 

Gen.  Pershing.  Brave  men  are  not  all  sufficient.  They  must  be 
trained.  Our  men  had  to  be  ffiven  the  most  intensive  training  under 
the  strictest  discipline  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  battle  in  the 
limited  time  available. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  General,  as  I  recollect  it,  the  next  point  in 
your  preliminary  statement  was  that  of  the  Inspector  General.  Are 
there  anv  questions  that  the  members  of  the  committee  would  like  to 
ask  on  that  point? 

Mr.  Kahn.  General,  we  have  had  an  Inspector  General's  Depart- 
ment ever  since  we  have  had  an  Army,  have  we  not  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  As  far  as  I  can  recollect  now,  I  think  practically 
ever  since  we  have  had  an  Army.  I  have  not  had  occasion  to  loot 
it  up,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Kahn.  I  think  when  von  Steuben  came  over  here  to  help  the 
Continentals  he  was  appointed  inspector  general  of  the  Continental 
Army,  and  we  have  had  one  ever  since.  Would,  in  your  opinion,  the 
inspections  that  are  frequently  required  to  be  made,  be  made  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Army  if  they  were  made  by  officers  just  detailed 
for  the  purpose  of  making  that  one  inspection  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  No,  sir;  they  would  not.  The  duty  of  an  Inspector 
General  requires  a  peculiar  fitness,  requires  perhaps  a  le^al  turn  of 
mind,  certainly  an  investigating  turn  of  mind ;  and  these  mspections 
follow  a  particular  system  that  has  grown  up  in  the  years  that  the 
Inspector  General's  Department  has  been  in  existence,  so  that  an 
average  man  would  not  be  equipped  or  qualified  to  bring  out  the 
salient  points  that  his  superior  would  wish  brought  before  him ;  and 
if  the  Inspector  General  s  Department  as  it  exists  to-day  were  abol-  i 
ished,  we  would  have  to  establish  in  some  other  department  a  system 
along  exactly  the  same  lines  and  call  for  practically  the  same  qualifi-fl^ 
cations  in  its  personnel.  ^* 

Mr.  Greene.  One  of  the  large  purposes  served  by  the  office  of  the 
Inspector  General  is  a  certain  degree  of  standardization  of  the  serv- 
"i»,  is  it  not,  as  to  many  details  which  might  otherwise  pass  by  custom. 
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to  control  War  Department  finances,  so  that  it  seems  to  me  the 
finances  of  the  department  would  be  much  more  economically  ad- 
ministered than  if  you  controlled  them  by  a  special  agency. 

Mr.  Ajsthony.  You  believe  that  the  finance  department  should  be 
attached  to  the  purchasing  bureau,  whatever  it  may  be,  whether  in 
Jthe  Quartermaster's  Department  or  existing  as  a  separate  bureau  of 
P^urchase?     You  believe  that  the  finance  department  should  be  at- 
tached to  the  purchase  department? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes. 

Mr.  AxTHONY.  Whether  the  department  is  the  old  Quartermaster 
Bureau  or  whether  it  should  be  a  new  purchasing  bureau,  that  you 
spoke  of,  in  either  event  you  believe  that  the  financial  feature  of  it 
^uld  be  attached  to  that  bureau  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  should  not  say  "in  either  event,"  because  I 
should  be  opposed  to  having  it  in  the  Quartermaster  Department. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  chief  argument  made  by  Gen.  Lord,  as  I  re- 
member, when  before  our  committee,  for  the  ratification  of  a 
separate  finance,  was  that  it  gives  opportunity  for  an  additional 
audit  of  the  accounts  before  they  were  paid,  and  I  believe  that  it 
should  be  attached  to  the  purchasing  bureau,  as  you  say,  but  I 
winted  to  know  if  you  think  that  it  is  necessarjr  for  an  additional 
audit  on  Army  accounts  made  by  the  paying  omcer? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Well,  an  additional  audit  of  the  War  Department 
expenditures  would  not  hurt  anything,  it  seems  to  me,  if  you  can 
do  it  at  the  same  time  you  are  controlling  War  Department  finance  in 
^eral. 

Mr.  Kahn.  Of  course,  before  we  got  into  the  war  each  depart- 
ment had  its  own  purchasing  agency,  and  each  department  paid  the 
debts  it  incurred.  For  instance,  the  medical  division  would  buy 
drags,  and  they  had  their  own  money  to  pay  for  the  drugs  they 
bought.  They  contend  that  by  reason  of  having  had  their  own  money, 
they  could  go  to  the  seller  of  the  goods  and  make  a  much  better  price 
for' the  Government,  because  they  were  able  to  assure  him  that  they 
could  pay  cash  immediately  upon  the  delivery  of  the  goods.  So  that 
every  bureau  of  the  War  Department  had  its  own  money  out  of  the 
ai^ropriations  that  Congress  made.  Now,  as  I  undei^tand,  your 
idea  is  that  there  should  be  one  department  that  should  handle  all 
the  funds  for  the  War  Department,  with  a  modification  to  this  extent, 
that  various  bureaus  should  be  allowed  to  purchase  certain  supplies, 
that  they  required  for  their  bureau,  and  pay  for  those  supplies  them- 
seh«5. 

Gen.  Pershing.  That  were  not  also  required  by  other  bureaus? 

Mr.  Kahn.  Yes,  sir. 

Gen.  Pershing.  That  is  exactly  what  I  have  in  mind. 

Mr.  Greene.  If  you  follow  that,  then  I  suppose  that  the  other 
part  of  the  argument  is  in  favor  of  a  separate  finance  division,  in 
that  it  follows  the  analogy  of  civil  life,  of  industrial  and  commercial 
institutions,  that  the  contracting  for  goods  and  the  taking  over  of 
^floods  is  one  function  of  business,  and  that  the  finance,  the  estimates 
Bbr  capacity  to  pay,  or  paying  bills  afterwards,  is  a  distinct  field,  and 
fliat  if  all  the  purcnases  are  paid  for  by  the  finance  department,  then 
file  CMicem  at  any  moment  knows  exactly  how  much  money  it  has  on 
kmd,  how  much  money  has  been  allotted  f  oi  this,  that,  or  the  other 
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to  come  to  that.  That  is  the  tendency.  And  I  can  see  no  objection 
to  it.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  me  that  good  business  would  rather  indi- 
cate it,  because  the  purchase  of  technical  classes  of  supplies  requires 
a  certain  knowledge  of  those  supplies.  This  especially  applies  where 
payments  are  made  as  certain  percentages  of  a  contract  are  com- 
pleted, as  in  ordnance  or  in  construction.  In  order  to  expedite  such 
purchases,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  department  purchasing  them 
ought  to  have  the  power  to  pay  for  them.  But  in  order  to  avoid 
competition  between  the  departments  and  to  enable  the  diffei'ent  de- 
partments to  allot  their  purchases  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
mstead  of  all  running  to  one  set  of  factories,  for  instance,  and  to  have 
general  supervision  and  direction  of  purchases,  that  we  should  have 
this  general  purchasing  agent.  I  am  connecting  up  these  two  things 
and  placing  everything  pertaining  to  finance  supervision  under  a 
general  purchasing  agency.  Right  at  this  point,  if  I  may,  it  seems 
to  me  feasible  to  elaborate  my  ideas  on  the  purchasing  bureau. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Very  well. 

Gen.  Pershing.  When  we  went  to  France  we  found  our  varioua 
departments  there  competing  with  each  other  in  the  markets  of 
France.  Of  course  we  had  to  buy  a  great  many  things  there  that 
our  own  Government  was  not  prepared  to  supply,  and  I  organized 
administratively  what  was  known  as  the  general  purchasing  agency, 
and  placed  a  business  man  who  had  come  mto  the  Army  for  the  war 
in  charge  of  it.  To  that  agency  there  were  detailed  experts  of  the 
various  departments  that  had  to  make  purchases  in  France.  So  that 
when  a  particular  department  desired  to  make  a  purchase  of  a  cer- 
tain article  this  was  discussed  by  the  purchasing  hoard,  and  if  any 
other  departments  required  some  of  the  same  class  of  supplies  then 
their  purchases  were  lumped  and  one  department  made  the  purchase 
so  that  we  avoided  competition  between  the  different  departments. 
Now,  in  addition  to  that,  this  agency  became  an  industrial  agency 
I  mean  by  that  it  sought  out  the  resources,  the  military  resources  thai 
were  available  to  us  in  France,  Italy,  England,  and  Spain,  and  ^i 
were  enabled  thereby,  through  the  work  of  that  organization,  to  pur- 
chase a  large  quantity  of  supplies  which  we  were  unable  to  get  iron: 
the  States. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  if  we  should  organize  here  sonK 
such  agency  as  that,  call  it  what  you  please,  it  being  a  business 
agency,  that  the  financial  department  should  become  a  part  of  i\ 
and  be  under  the  control  of  its  head. 

Mr.  QuiN.  Would  you  make  that  part  of  the  Quartermaster's  De 
partment? 

Gen.  Pershing.  No;  I  would  not. 

Mr.  Anthony.  General,  before  the  war  the  finances  used  to  b 
under  the  Financial  Division  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department,  m 
I  understand  it.  You  do  not  propose  to  separate  it  entirely  and  U 
carry  it  as  a  separate  bureau,  but  to  attach  it  to  a  new  creation  whid 
you  call  the  purchasing  bureau? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes,  Mr.  Anthony,  but  there  is  a  difference  be 
tween  what  you  have  in  mind  as  a  finance  bureau  and  what  Tve  hav^ 
in  mind.  This  finance  department  or  division,  whatever  you  pleas 
to  call  it,  would  be  generally  under  the  control  of  the  Secretary  o 
War  or  under  such  person  as  the  Secretary  of  War  might  designat 
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to  control  War  Department  finances,  so  that  it  seems  to  me  the 
finances  of  the  department  would  be  much  more  economically  ad- 
ministered than  if  you  controlled  them  by  a  special  agency. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  believe  that  the  finance  department  should  be 
attached  to  the  purchasing  bureau,  whatever  it  may  be,  whether  in 

tthe  Quartermaster's  Department  or  existing  as  a  separate  bureau  of 
Ipnrchase?  You  believe  that  the  finance  department  should  be  at- 
tached to  the  purchase  department? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Whether  the  department  is  the  old  Quartermaster 
Bureau  or  whether  it  should  be  a  new  purchasing  bureau,  that  you 
spoke  of,  in  either  event  you  believe  that  the  financial  feature  of  it 
should  be  attached  to  that  bureau  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  should  not  say  "in  either  event,"  because  I 
should  be  opposed  to  having  it  in  the  Quartermaster  Department. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  chief  argument  made  by  Gen.  Lord,  as  I  re- 
member, when  before  our  committee,  for  the  ratification  of  a 
separate  finance,  was  that  it  gives  opportunity  for  an  additional 
audit  of  the  accounts  before  thev  were  paid,  and  I  believe  that  it 
should  be  attached  to  the  purchasing  bureau,  as  you  sav,  but  I 
wanted  to  know  if  you  think  that  it  is  necessary  for  an  additional 
audit  on  Army  accounts  made  by  the  paying  omcer? 

Gen.  Pebshing.  Well,  an  additional  audit  of  the  War  Department 
expenditures  would  not  hurt  anything,  it  seems  to  me,  if  you  can 
doit  at  the  same  time  you  are  controlling  War  Department  finance  in 
j^eral. 

Mr.  Kahn.  Of  course,  before  we  got  into  the  war  each  depart- 
ment had  its  own  purchasing  agency,  and  each  department  paid  the 
debts  it  incurred.  For  instance,  the  medical  division  would  buy 
dmgs,  and  they  had  their  own  money  to  pay  for  the  drugs  they 
bought.  They  contend  that  by  reason  of  having  had  their  own  money, 
they  could  go  to  the  seller  of  the  goods  and  make  a  much  better  price 
for  the  Government,  because  they  were  able  to  assure  him  that  they 
could  pay  cash  immediately  upon  the  delivery  of  the  goods.  So  that 
every  bureau  of  the  War  Department  had  its  own  money  out  of  the 
appropriations  that  Congress  made.  Now,  as  I  understand,  your 
idea  is  that  there  should  be  one  department  that  should  handle  all 
the  funds  for  the  War  Department,  with  a  modification  to  this  extent, 
that  various  bureaus  should  be  allowed  to  purchase  certain  supplies, 
that  they  required  for  their  bureau,  and  pav  for  those  supplies  them- 
fielres. 

Gen.  Pebshing.  That  were  not  also  required  by  other  bureaus? 

Mr.  Kahn.  Yes,  sir. 

Gen.  Pershtng.  That  is  exactly  what  I  have  in  mind. 

Mr.  Greene.  If  you  follow  tnat,  then  I  suppose  that  the  other 
iWrt  of  the  argument  is  in  favor  of  a  separate  finance  division,  in 
'plat  it  follows  the  analogy  of  civil  life,  of  industrial  and  commercial 
iustitutions,  that  the  contracting  for  goods  and  the  taking  oyer  of 
ffoAs  is  one  function  of  business,  and  that  the  finance,  the  estimates 
Incapacity  to  pay,  or  paying  bills  afterwards,  is  a  distinct  field,  and 
ft»t  if  all  the  purchases  are  paid  for  by  the  finance  department,  then 
fc  concern  at  any  moment  knows  exactly  how  much  money  it  has  on 
««nd,  how  much  money  has  been  allotted  f oi  this,  that,  or  the  other 
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departments  to  purchase  with,  and  knows  exactly  what  its  outstand- 
ing liabilities  may  be.  and  can  render  a  report  to  the  board  of  directors 
at  any  time.  Now,  tnen,  Congress  standmg  in  the  place  of  the  board 
of  directors,  has  heretofore  found  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  know- 
ing exactly  what  the  War  Department  finances  were,  because  they 
were  scattered  through  these  different  bureaus,  and  never  seemingly 
concentrated  in  one  accounting  place.  Now,  if  you  follow  the  plan 
that  articles  that  are  common  to  two  or  more  bureaus  shall  be  ac- 
counted for  by  one  agency,  and  that  all  the  rest  may  buy  their  special 
and  technical  material  for  themselves,  then  we  lose  by  those  fractions 
whatever  would  be  gained  by  centralization  of  the  accounting. 

Gen.  Pershing.  No,  sir;  I  would  have  the  finance  division  main- 
tain control  over  those  purchases  to  the  extent  of  having  brief  ab- 
stract reports  of  purchases  and  payments  made  to  the  central  con- 
trol so  that  the  Secretary  of  War  or  the  Congress  would  at  all  times, 
or  might  at  all  times,  be  fully  advised  by  the  particular  person  who 
is  at  the  head  of  the  finance  division. 

Mr.  Greene.  But  he  knows  that  the  larger  part  of  his  jurisdiction, 
he  knows  what  has  been  done  because  he  aid  it  himself. 
Gen.  Pershing.  Yes. 

Mr.  Greene.  These  purchases  made  by  the  supply  bureau,  he 
would  only  know  of  by  report. 
Gen.  Pershing.  By  report. 

Mr.  Greene.  Now,  there  is  a  divided  jurisdiction,  a  divided  re- 
sponsibility. He  can  account  for  what  he  did  himself  and  have  a 
report  of  what  other  people  did.  Is  there  any  business  reason  why 
one  bureau  could  not  pay  for  it,  although  the  other  bureaus  might 
make  their  own  special  purchases? 

Gen.  Pershing.  My  idea  is  gained  from  our  experience  in  France, 
and  from  a  discussion  of  this  subject  with  the  heads  of  departments 
here,  who  say  that  they  would  be  enabled  to  obtain  better  prices 
and  be  enabled  to  serve  the  Government  better  if  the  seller  knew 
that  he  was  to  be  paid  cash  immediately  for  material. 

Mr.  Greene.  But  they  are  all  dealing  with  the  Government,  whose 
credit  is  the  best  of  anybody's  in  this  hemisphere.  It  is  the  same 
paymaster,  in  any  event.  Any  obligation  on  the  part  of  those  who 
make  special  purchases  for  their  special  bureaus  would  be  in  exact 
terms  with  those  who  buy  for  the  general  supply,  and  immediately 
upon  the  approval  of  the  debt,  the  money  would  be  paid.  Would  not 
that  be  just  as  good  as  having  the  cash  in  hand  in  each  division? 

Gen.  Pershing.  It  seems  to  me,  and  I  do  not  see  any  very  serious 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  finance  department  making  the  payment, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  but  for  expedition,  it  seems  to  me,  possibly  we 
might  gain  some  advantage  by  allowing  each  department  to  make 
the  payment.  You  would  also  be  in  a  position  to  put  pressure  on 
each  separate  purchaser  by  placing  the  entire  responsibility  on  him. 
Mr.  QuiN.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question.  Do  you  think  it  is 
well  to  take  from  civil  life  an  experienced,  jDractical  business  man 
to  put  at  the  head  of  this  finance  or  purchasing  division  and  have 
it  separate  from  the  Quartermaster  Department?  I  believe  that 
myself,  from  this  war,  and  I  want  to  know  what  your  judgment  is. 

Gen.  Pershing.  May  I  ask  you  a  question  in  return,  in  order  that 
we  may  make  it  perfectly  clear? 
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Mr.  QuiN.  Certainly. 

Gen.  Pershing.  Would  you  have  this  appointee  a  political  ap- 
pointee? And  what  would  be  the  tenure  of  his  office?  What  would 
be  his  position  in  the  War  Department? 

Mr.  Qtttn.  I  would  have  him  appointed  by  the  President,  of 
course,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Chief  of  StaflF.  He  should  be  made 
an  officer,  an  Army  officer,  any  man  that  we  could  get  who  would 
leave  private  life  and  take  the  position  for  patriotic  reasons. 

Gen.  Pershing.  You  would  appoint  him  in  the  Army  ? 

Mr.  Quix.  Yes. 

Gen.  Pershing.  Give  him  rank  ? 

Mr.  QuiN.  Yes. 

Gen.  Pershing.  That  leads  me  to  observe  that  there  are  a  great 
many  men  in  the  Regular  Army,  and  we  found  as  we  went  along, 
a  great  many  men  in  the  reserve,  who  have  eminently  valuable  qual- 
ifications, and  it  seems  to  me  that  rather  than  pick  out  a  civilian 
and  appoint  him  permanently,  and  appoint  for  him  a  civilian  staff 
permanently  of  the  Army,  that  it  would  be  better  to  train  up  in 
the  service  a  corps  of  officers  along  business  lines,  who  would,  when 
war  was  declared,  have  a  certain  business  training  through  that 
boreau  and  who  would  be  able  to  carry  on  the  supply  end  of  the 
War  Department. 

Mr.  QuiN.  General,  I  think  your  conclusions  are  correct,  but  it 
is  so  hard  to  find  that  kind  of  man  in  the  service  because  he  goes 
out  of  West  Point  right  into  the  Army  and  is  not  trained  in  busi- 
ngs activities  and  in  competition  and  so  forth. 

Gen.  Pershing.  We  have  trained  up  a  great  many  men  during 
the  last  two  years,  and  have  developed  business  qualifications  in 
» large  number  of  Army  officers  who  have  been  able  to  take  over 
purchasing  bureaus  and  handle  purchasing  problems,  and  they  have 
Handled  large  business  affairs  with  a  great  deal  of  efficiency. 

Mr.  BLahn.  a  large  number  of  omcers  in  the  Army  come  into 
the  Armv  not  from  West  Point  but  from  civil  life? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kahn.  So  that  you  would  be  able  to  'find  that  kind  of  ma- 
terial to  fall  back  on,  anyhow? 

Gen.  Pershing.  May  I  follow  that  out  just  a  little  bit  further? 
This  agency  or  bureau — ^it  does  not  make  any  difference  what  you 
call  it — ^would,  in  time  of  peace,  through  its  organization,  keep  in 
touch  with  the  industrial  and  producing  centers  and  with  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  country  as  to  manufacture  and  supply.  They  would 
know  where  to  go  to  get  food  supplies  or  to  buy  a  million  pairs 
of  shoes ;  they  would  know  where  to  start  manufacture  of  clothing, 
machinery,  motor  trucks,  guns,  munitions  or  whatever  it  is,  and  we 
would  not  be  in  the  position  in  case  of  another  war  that  we  found 
ourselves  at  the  beginning  of  this  war. 

Mr.  Dent.  What  is  the  objection  to  the  execution  of  your  scheme 
for  the  procurement  and  payment  through  the  Quartermaster  De- 
partment? Why  can  not  the  Quartermaster  Department  handle 
that? 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  think  if  you  are  going  to  make  a  separate 
finance  department  it  should,  as  I  said,  be  a  part  of  this  central 
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control  over  procurement.    That  seems  to  be  a  very  logical  business 
conclusion. 

Mr.  Dent.  You  could  put  that  in  the  Quartermaster  Department, 
give  them  a  central  control? 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  expedient.  The 
Quartermaster.  Department  is  inclined  to  be  a  little  top-heavy  any- 
way. I  would  take  it  out  for  that  reason,  entirely  from  the  Quar- 
termaster Department. 

Mr.  Dent.  Then  what  would  the  Quartermaster  Department  do, 
under  your  scheme? 
Gen.  Pershing.  As  to  its  finance? 

Mr.  Dent.  As  to  its  duties,  any  of  its  duties,  if  it  is  deprived 
of  the  power  of  procurement? 

Gen.  Pershing.  There  are  a  great  many  functions  left  to  the 
Quartermaster  Department  in  the  line  of  procui*ement  of  supplies 
and  so  on.  It  provides  the  commissary  supplies  for  the  Army, 
clothing  and  many  things. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Txeneral,  under  your  definition,  the  very  fact 
that  it  supplies  the  clothing  for  the  Army,  we  find  ourselves  having 
a  purchasing  agency  charged  theoretically  with  purchasing  the  things 
which  are  in  common  use  to  two  or  more  branches,  deprived  of  the 
function  of  purchasing  clothing.  I  think  the  suggestion  has  been  that 
whether  we  use  the  Quartermaster  Department  as  a  foundation  upon 
which  to  build  or  whether  we  erect  a  new  purchasing  agency,  that 
that  agency  or  department  shall  be  charged  with  the  purchasing,  we 
will  say,  of  all  clothing  and  all  food,  because  both  those  articles  are 
used  by  the  whole  service.  That  would  result,  if  we  erected  a  new 
department  and  still  kept  the  Quartermaster  Department,  in  taking 
away  from  the  quartermaster  the  purchasing  of  clothing. 

Mr.  Dent.  That  is  what  I  had  in  mind,  if  that  was  carried  to  the 
legitimate  end  I  do  not  see  what  function  the  Quartermaster  Corps 
would  exercise. 

Gen.  Pershing.  Well,  the  Quartermaster  Department  receives  the 
clothing  for  the  Army ;  it  receives  the  food  and  distributes  it. 
Mr.  Dent.  It  would  simply  be  the  storekeeper. 
Gen.  Pershing.  If  you  want  to  put  it  that  way,  but  it  would  also, 
under  this  plan,  continue  to  buy  these  and  manjr  other  articles. 
Mr.  Kahn.  It  also  insp)ects  all  the  material  it  purchases. 
Mr.  Anthony.  General,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
during  the  war  the  different  activities  of  the  Quartermaster  Depart- 
ment were  broken  up  and  the  duties  given  to  various  different  bureaus 
in  the  War  Department.  We  found  that  the  cost  of  administration  of 
those  duties  mounted  up  into  tremendous  figures.  Figures  have  been 
shown  us  that  indicated  that  the  performance  of  those  quartermaster 
duties  by  those  new  creations  gave  us  an  additional  overhead  of  aboat 
$20,000,000,  if  I  remember  correctly,  just  in  the  administration  of 
those  offices,  and  that  the  creation  of  these  additional  bureaus  and  the 
particular  offices  that  represented  them  at  the  different  posts  made — 
for  instance,  at  one  interior  post  where  formerly  a  quartermaster  offi- 
cer handled  it  there  were  five  officers,  a  transport  officer,  a  zone  officer, 
quartermaster  office,  and  two  or  three  more  to  do  those  duties  that 
used  to  devolve  on  one  officer,  and  that  the  per  capita  cost  of  the  ad- 
ministration in  those  posts  increased  from  $1.60  to  $20  per  soldier, 
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So,  along  the  lines  of  economy,  can  not  we  consolidate  those  activities 
in  one  bureau  in  the  Quartermaster  Department,  whether  we  call  it 
the  Quartermaster  General  or  purchasing  officer,  or  whatever  it  may 
be?  Would  it  not  be  practicable  to  combine  them  under  one  admin- 
istrative officer? 

Gen.  Pebshing.  Of  course,  it  would  be  possible  to  do  that,  but  my 
idea  is  that  in  the  organization  that  we  are  discussing  we  must  have 
in  mind  its  use  in  time  of  war,  and  for  that  reason  I  would  be  in  favor 
of  taking  from  the  Quartermaster  Department  some  of  its  functions. 

Mr.  MnxER.  General,  the  point  you  are  on  now  we  are  all  very 
much  interested  in.  It  came  out  in  the  hearings  before  our  com- 
mittee, the  idea  of  organizing,  taking  the  young  men  from  the 
academy  and  schooling  them  in  business  pursuits  to  make  suitable 
material  for  the  purchasing  of  Army  supplies.  We  were  immediately 
confronted  with  the  fact  that  just  as  soon  as  those  young  men  are 
educated  at  the  military  academy  and  they  have  been  thoroughly 
schooled  in  business  pursuits,  they  are  attracted  by  the  liarge  salaries 
of  conmiercial  interests,  ana  thus  induced  to  sever  their  relations 
with  the  Army,  and  we  lose  the  services  of  those  men.  Have  you  any- 
thing to  suggest  as  to  how  those  men  could  be  retained  in  the  Army? 
Would  you  make  additional  regulations  regarding  those  men,  or 
would  you  leave  them  at  liberty  to  resign  and  quit  the  Army  as  soon 
as  they  received  a  very  flattering  offer  ?  That  has  been  the  experience, 
has  it  not  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes.  Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  should  have 
the  organization  that  has  been  suggested  and  train  up  our  officers, 
as  far  as  possible,  for  the  duties  required  in  that  organization.  If 
there  were  deficiencies  at  the  outbreak  of  a  war,  we  naturally  would 
go  to  civil  life  and  pick  out  the  men  trained  for  business  that  we 
could  find,  to  put  in  these  places. 

Mr.  Miller.  And  those  who  had  severed  their  connection  with  the 
Anny  would  probably  return  in  case  of  emergency  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  We  would  probably  get  a  great  many  back. 

Mr.  MoRiN.  Do  you  not  think  the  remedy  for  that  situation  would 
be  to  pay  the  officers  adequate  salaries  so  that  they  could  remain  in 
the  Army  and  maintain  their  families  as  they  should? 

Gen.  Pershing.  You  are  referring  to  any  special  class  of  officers? 

Mr.  MoRiN.  I  am  referring  to  the  question  that  Mr.  Miller  asked 
about  the  men  leaving  the  Amiy  and  giving  them  better  inducements. 

6en.  Pershing.  I  heard  yesterday  of  a  man  in  the  Army  who  had 
deTelo])ed  great  business  ability,  and  had  been  offered  $20,000  a  year 
to  resign  and  go  into  private  business.  The  Government  could  not 
enter  into  competition  with  that. 

Mt.  QuiN.  But  is  it  not  a  fact  that  most  of  the  Army  officers  who 
are  resigning  are  doing  so  on  account  of  small  pay? 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  think  that  is  a  correct  statement,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  very  great  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  or  in  other 
words,  the  decrease  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar,  has  caused 
Army  officers  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience.  In  fact,  those  who  have 
L  fiunities  in  many  cases  find  it  very  difficult  to  make  both  ends  meet, 
f  and  I  should  be  in  favor  of  giving  a  flat  increase  of  some  sort  to  all 
officers  in  the  Army,  whether  it  be  by  increase  in  allowances  or  com- 
mutation of  quarters,  or  provision  for  an  extra  ration  or  rations 
iccording  to  rank,  or  whatever  system  seems  to  be  most  expedient  to 
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meet  the  temporary  emergency.    Some  increase  should  also  be  given 
to  the  soldier  with  a  f  amUj[. 

Mr.  Hull.  General,  I  think  we  are  all  agreed  with  what  you  say, 
that  there  are  three  things  essential  to  prepare  this  country  for  de- 
fense— supplies,  trained  men,  and  trained  officers.  We  succeeded  in 
supplying  the  trained  officers  and  the  trained  men  on  the  other  side.  ^ 
We  did  not  succeed,  did  we,  in  supplying  these  men  with  material  ^jjj^ 
to  fight  with?  We  failed  on  that,  did  we  not— that  is,  ourselves? 
We  got  it,  but  from  other  countries. 

Gen.  Pershing.  We  had  to  purchase  much  equipment  abroad. 

Mr.  Hull.  Our  supply  system  was  a  failure,  to  some  extent  at 
least? 

Gen.  Pershing.  .Well,  I  am  not  ready  to  criticize  the  supply  system 
as  an  entire  failure. 

Mr.  Hull.  But  we  had  to  borrow  to  defend  ourselves.  We  had 
to  go  outside.  Now,  that  leads  me  to  a  very  interesting  statement 
that  you  made.  The  education  of  men  at  West  Point  would  furnish 
men  who  would  take  over  this  supply  system,  and  at  least  supply 
the  trained  officers  that  seem  essential  to  any  prepared  plan. 

Gen.  Pershing.  They  would  not  necessarily  come  from  West 
Point;  they  might  come  from  any  source  from  which  we  otain 
officers. 

Mr.  Hull.  The  General  Staff,  however,  before  the  war,  never  went 
into  that  proposition  as  they  should.  They  never  came  to  Congress 
and  told  us,  did  they,  of  the  necessity  of  supplies? 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  think  if  you  refer  to  ordnance,  that  representsr 
tions  were  made  that  we  were  unprepared  from  that  standpoint,  sir. 
I  think  the  state  of  unpreparedness  was  called  to  the  attention  of 
Congress. 

Air.  Hull.  But  they  had  no  comprehensive  plan,  and,  so  far  as 
I  can  understand,  they  never  made  a  study  of  that  supply  system 
and  how  to  make  it  function.  If  you  had,  I  do  not  find  it  in  these 
bills.  We  have  bills  telling  how  to  get  trained  men  and  trained 
officers,  but  have  not  a  comprehensive  supply  system  submitted  to 
Congress,  have  we? 

Gen.  Pershing.  We  have  bureaus  which  before  the  war  were 
capable  of  procuring  supplies,  and  the  repsesentations  were  undoubt- 
edly made  to  Congress  as  to  the  necessity  in  the  line  of  supplies, 
and  a  great  many  of  those  were  furnished. 

Mr.  ICahn.  General,  section  120  of  the  national  defense  act  pro- 
vides for  a  census  of  the  industrial  plants  of  the  country  and  the 
right  to  commandeer  them  for  the  Government  in  case  the  Govern- 
ment should  become  involved  in  the  war.  Congress  passed  that  law 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  War  Department,  but  that  law 
only  went  into  effect  a  few  months  before  we  got  into  this  war,  and 
so  it  did  not  have  a  full  opportunity  to  be  put  into  operation.  But 
Confess  did  legislate  and  the  War  Department  did  recommend  leg- 
islation. 

General,  to  come  back  to  the  question  of  the  finance  department, 
you  remember  that  in  1912  we  had  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  we  had  CJ 
the  commissary  department,  we  had  the  pay  department — ^three  ^ 
different  branches  of  the  War  Department  that  were  doing  some  of 
the  work  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps. 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Kahn.  It  was  suggested  that  hy  a  consolidation  of  these 
three  branches  of  the  War  Department  we  would  save  money,  mil- 
lions of  dollars  a  years  in  overhead  charges.  Now,  as  has  been  stated 
by  Mr.  Anthony  and  by  Mr.  Dent,  by  again  dividing  the  functions 
of  the  Quartermaster  Department,  you  again  get  a  great  many  added 
.officers,  with  increased  expense.  Do  you  think  that  that  increased 
pexpense  would  be  warranted  by  the  added  efficiency  of  the  War  De- 
partment to  function  in  time  of  war? 

GeiL  Pershing.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  would,  sir,  and  as  to  the 
pDTchase  of  certain  classes  of  supplies  that  are  general  in  their 
nature,  if  one  department  could  purchase  them  to  better  advantage 
than  tne  central  agencj,  it  would  be  wise  to  leave  within  that  de- 
partment the  purchasing  power.  We  followed  that  principle  in 
France,  of  course.  \ 

Mr.  Greene.  But  there.  General,  we  were  not  preventing  the  emer- 
gency. Is  it  not  a  fact,  however,  that  in  the  ordinary  peace-time 
experience  of  civil  institutions  every  effort  is  made  to  consolidate  all 
the  functions  and  agencies  that  draw  upon  the  purse  of  the  institu- 
tion, in  order  that  the  utmost  check  may  be  kept  upon  the  finances, 
and  does* it  make  much  difference,  after  all,  as  to  the  names  of  the 
departments  or  bureaus  in  which  this  power  may  be  located  ?  What 
difference  does  it  make,  after  all,  if  the  purchasing  agency  is  in  the 
Quartermaster  Corps  or  out  of  it,  if  neither  one  is  swollen  to  an  ex- 
tent which  is  beyond  the  proper  centralization,  what  matters  it  as  far 
as  effectiveness  is  concerned?  And  is  it  not  better  to  tend  to  concen- 
trate? Would  it  not  be  better,  for  instance,  having  war  in  n\ind, 
which  all  this  legislation  must  be  predicated  upon,  if  you  had  the 
nucleus  in  the  Quartermaster  Corps  of  every  one  of  these  functions 
which  must  be  expanded  in  time  of  war,  have  you  not  already 
fonned  when  the  war  comes  a  corps  of  officers  to  use  ? 

Gen.  Pekshing.  It  would  be  a  question,  it  seems  to  me,  of  giving 
those  men  the  special  training  that  they  would  require,  giving  them 
the  special  training  in  peace  to  enable  them  to  perform  their  fun- 
tions  in  war  in  an  independent  manner. 

Mr.  Greene.  If  they  have  this  one  corps,  and  there  were  sufficient 
representatives  of  each  one  of  those  functions  to  administer  the 
Army  in  time  of  peace,  then  the  probability  would  be  that  they 
would  be  limited  in  numbers  on  account  of  peace-time  economies,  but 
the  nucleus  would  be  there  which  could  be  expanded  in  time  of  emer- 
gency? 
(it^n.  Persuing.  Yes. 

Mr.  Greene.  No  overhead  would  be  built  up? 
Gen.  Pershing.  I  see  very  clearly  your  point,  and  I  would  not  be 
;  in  favor  of  expanding  these  independent  oranches,  corps,  or  arms, 
I  so  that  you  would  have  a  large  overhead.  I  have  always  opposed 
that,  and  would  continue  to  oppose  it  as  a  matter  of  principle.  I 
am  only  looking  forward  to  the  adoption  of  such  an  organization  as 
I  ^ill  make  us  efficient  in  war.  I  am  reviewing  it  from  the  coni- 
I  ^nt  side.  My  experience  in  War  Department  affairs  as  such  has 
|)fc«n  very  limited.  I  am  only  viewing  it  from  the  side  of  the  Army, 
^from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Army  as  to  its  efficiency  of  operation 
m  the  field. 

^  Senator  Wadsworth.  Closely  related  to  this  discussion.  General, 
K  the  status  of  the  Transportation  Corps,  which  was  the  next  topic 
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mentioned  by  you  this  morning.  I  believe  you  urged  the  combina- 
tion of  the  Transportation  Corps  and  the  Motor  Transport  Corps, 
and  all  other  kinds  of  transportation  into  one  department. 

Gen.  Persuing.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  That  would  take  from  the  Quartermaster 
Department;  as  at  present^  animal-drawn  transportation,  and  put  it 
in  the  general  transportation  corps  ? 

Gen.  Pekshing.  Yes. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  The  contention  has  been  made,  General,  by 
some  men  who  have  studied  this  pretty  carefully,  that  transportation 
is  a  central  element  of  supply,  and  that  the  department  charged  with 
the  procurement  of  supplies  and  the  storage  of  suppli^,  if  built 
upon  a  sound  business  foundation,  must  also  be  charged  logically 
with  the  transportation  of  those  supplies,  parficularly  as  storage  and 
transportation  must  go  hand  in  hand.  Have  you  any  comment  to 
make  upon  that  suggestion? 

Gen.  JPershing.  If  you  would  carry  that  out  to  its  logical  conclu- 
sion you  would  have  to  have  a  transportation  corps  for  each  one  of 
the  supply  departments;  your  ordnance,  which  carries  to  the  front 
a  larger  tonnage  than  any  other  department ;  your  engineers,  which 
would  be  next,  and  the  Quartermaster  next. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  I  did  not  make  myself  clear,  General.  I  did 
not  have  such  a  suggestion  in  mind.  I  still  had  in  mind  this  pro- 
posal of  a  centralized  supply  department  or  purchasmg  agency,  and 
in  connection  with  that  suggestion,  which  has  been  made  to  us  before, 
that  we  have  such  a  centralized  supply  department,  I  wanted  to 
know  your  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  transportation  was  not  an 
essential  element  in  that  supply? 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  can  see  no  serious  objection  to  placing  it  as  a 
pait  of  that  department  in  time  of  peace,  but  in  war  time  it  would 
have  to  be  an  independent  organization. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  The  next  topic,  as  I  remember  it,  that  the 
General  took  up  this  morning,  was  that  of  granting  commissions  in 
a  limited  way  to  nurses  in  the  Army  Nursing  Corps. 

Mr.  Kaiin.  This  morning  you  said  you  would  recommend  the  giv- 
ing of  the  rank  to  the  Army  nurses.  Was  not  the  custom  among  the 
other  countries  that  participated  in  the  war  to  give  nurses  the  rela- 
tive  rank  and  pay  oi  some  officer  in  the  Army,  but  not  lo  designate 
them  as  lieutenants  or  captains,  etc.  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  think  that  is  the  practice  in  the  British  service^ 

Mr.  Kahn.  In  the  British  service  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kahn.  Did  it  work  out  satisfactorily? 

Gen.  Pershing.  As  far  as  I  know,  it  has  been  very  satisfactory  to 
the  British. 

Mr.  Kahn.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  create  some  special 
rank  for  the'  nurse  corps  rather  than  the  ranks  that  prevail  m  the 
combat  troops  of  the  Arrny  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Well,  1  have  thought  about  it  a  good  deal,  and 
it  is  rather  a  puzzling  question,  Mr.  Chairman.  Whatever  would 
give  the  nurses  a  position  by  which  they  could  enforce  compliance 
with  their  instructions  is  what  should  be  done.  You  find  a  good  many 
men  in  the  hospitals  who  are  not  inclined  to  obey  the  orders  of  a 
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narse^  fellows  who  are  perhaps  not  any  too  well  disciplined  under 
any  circiinistances,  and  the  nurses  have  had  in  many  cases  a  rather 
hard  time  in  getting  along  wdth  some  of  those  men.  I  am  only  in- 
terested in  gettinff  them  a  standing  that  will  enable  them  to  carry 
out  their  duties  efficiently. 

Mr.  Kahn.  In  favor  of  giving  them  some  rank,  but  you  have  no 
preference  as  to  what  it  will  be? 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  must  say,  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Greene.  Is  it  not  an  axiom  of  the  service  that  a^^y  man  who 
is  carrying  an  order  of  his  superior  in  that  duty  to  another  person 
curries  the  order  of  the  superior  regardless  of  rank,  and  if  the  order 
is  disobeyed  he  is  disobeying  the  order  of  the  superior  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  There  is  a  lot  of  conflict  involved  in  that  question. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  understand  there  is.  I  am  speaking  only  of  the 
general  principle.  If  you  designate  somebody  in  a  hospital  to  do 
scsnething  irrespective  of  grade  or  rank,  that  order  would  have  to 
be  can-ied  out,  and  anybody  who  sought  to  interfere  wou].'"  be  dis- 
obeying the  order! 

Gen.  Pershing.  That  very  frequently  happens. 

Mr.  Greene.  Does  it  make  any  difference  how  many  stages  of  rank 
intervene  between  you  and  the  one  to  whom  the  order  is  directed, 
as  to  who  it  is  brought  by  when  it  comes  from  the  one  source,  the 
one  who  could  give  such  an  order? 

Gen.  Pershing.  In  those  cases  where  certain  dutieb  are  allotted 
to  juniors,  they  are  in  a  better  position  tx)  carry  out  those  duties  if 
they  have  the  rank  which  would  naturally  give  them  control  over 
the  persons  who  are  under  control. 

Mr.  Greene.  The  order  gives  them  control,  however? 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  can  not  say  it  always  does. 

Mr.  Greene.  Officially  it  does? 

Gen.  Pershing.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  giving 
an  order  and  having  it  carried  out.  If  an  officer  is  ordered  to  execute 
an  order  involving  some  one  of  superior  rank,  who  questions  the 
order,  and  there  is  no  one  on  the  spot  to  settle  the  difference,  it 
involves  some  difficulty. 

Mr.  Greene.  Would  the  giving  of  military  rank  such  as  is  em- 
bodied with  the  combat  troops  to  people  in  hospitals  tend  eventually 
to  win  them  away  to  more  regard  for  their  rank  than  for  the  duty 
they  were  a&signed  to?  It  has  been  found  I  believe  in  the  service 
that  while  a  dentist  is  a  first  lieutenant,  he  will  stand  back  of  the 
chair  and  draw  a  tooth,  but  as  he  begins  to  go  up  the  grades  he  is 
more  interested  in  assigning  somebody  else  to  that  function  than  he 
is  to  performing  it  himseliT  Is  not  that  same  thing  true  in  regard 
to  veterinarians  and  other  people  who  are  not  distinctly  military 
men,  but  are  engaged  in  civilian  auxiliary  functions  attached  to  the 
Army?  Is  there  not  danger  in  permitting  military  rank  and  grade 
to  be  scattered  too  promiscuously  through  those  services? 

Gen.  Pershing.  You  refer  to  the  dental  rank  ? 

Mr.  Greene.  I  only  used  that  as  an  illustration.  We  all  have  to 
come  to  the  dentist  sooner  or  later,  and  the  Army  finds  it  out  as  soon 
as  anybody  else. 

Gen.  Pershing.  T  know  certain  colonels  in  the  Dental  Corps  who 
do  not  hesitate  to  draw  teeth. 

Mr.  Greene.  Are  those  exceptions  that  prove  the  rule.  General  ? 
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Gen.  Pershing.  Well,  this  whole  question  is  a  very  interesting  one, 
but  if  you  require  certain  things  to  be  done  by  a  military  individual 
which  compels  him  to  exercise  authority  over  others,  he  must  have, 
or  he  is  better  off  if  he  has  the  rank  to  do  it.  If  he  actually  speaks 
for  his  superior  and  by  his  authority,  rank  does  not  matter  so  much. 

Mr.  Greene.  Then,  if  you  apply  that  logically,  the  sentry  on  post 
No.  2  should  have  the  same  rank,  and  yet  everybody  knows  it  is  death 
to  anyone  to  disobey  his  orders. 

Gen.  Pershing.  That  is  the  reason  we  give  him  a  gun. 

Mr.  Greene.  But  he  is  a  private. 

Gen.  Pershing.  If  we  would  give  nurses  guns  we  would  not  need 
to  give  them  rank. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  dare  say.  This  question  is  interesting  in  this  sense, 
that  when  we  try  to  establish  military  grades  of  greater  numbers 
than  we  have  now,  we  are  confronted  with  the  popular  misunder- 
standing of  the  subject  which  makes  them  fail  to  distinguish  between 
men  of  different  rank. 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  quite  appreciate  your  point  in  the  matter,  and 
the  same  criticism  is  very  f  reauently  made  by  thti  Army  people  them- 
selves, but  as  I  said  with  reierence  to  this  question  of  giving  rank 
to  nurses,  the  only  point  I  would  make  is  to  place  them  in  a  position 
where  they  might  not  be  embarrassed  so  much  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  As  I  understand  it,  General,  they  request  a 
little  sign  of  rank,  an  insignia,  something  to  indicate  the  authority 
they  have,  to  meet  an  emergency,  which  does  not  come  up  very  often, 
but  sometimes  is  very  important. 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  The  next  topic  touched  on  by  the  general  is 
Air  Service.  General,  may  I  ask  in  connection  with  the  Air  Service 
for  your  opinion  on  one  of  the  features  of  this  bill  ?  On  page  27,  of 
the  Dill  in  section  31,  will  be  found  this  language  [reading]  : 

Hereafter  all  appointments  of  officer  in  grades  below  that  of  brigadier  general 
shall  be  by  commission  in  the  Infantry,  Cavalry,  Field  Artillery,  Coast  Artil- 
lery, Coast  Artillery  Corps,  Corps  of  Engineers, 

and  then  the  Medical  Department.  The  suggestion  has  been  made 
with  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  that  the  Air  Service  should  be  added 
to  that  list.  Otherwise,  the  commissioned  personnel  of  the  Air  Serv- 
ice will  be  served  solely  and  entirely  by  detail.  A  discussion  of  this, 
General,  may  be  unprofitable  in  view  of  your  suggestion  for  a  single 
list,  which,  if  adopted,  and  which  I  am  sure  you  will  enlarge  upon, 
would  do  away  with  the  character  of  detail  system  which  we  have 
to-day,  and  would  also  do  away  with  permanent  commissions  in  cer- 
tain branches,  such  as  Infantry,  Cavalry,  and  Field  Artillery.  But 
assuming  for  the  moment  that  the  single  list  is  not  under  discussion, 
would  you  say  that  the  Air  Service  ^ould  be  added  to  that  list  in 
section  31? 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  should  be  added;  yes. 
I  had  not  thought  of  that  particular  point  before.  Senator.  I  should 
like  to  give  it  a  little  further  consideration.  Perhaps  before  I  am 
through  here  I  might  change  that,  but  I  think  now  it  should. 

Mr.  Kahn.  As  I  recollect,  you  stated  this  morning  that  you  be- 
lieved in  one  head  for  a  united  Air  Service  and  placing  the  Army, 
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the  Navy,  and  the  civil  departments  of  the  Government  that  utilize 
airplanes  under  one  head.     W  as  that  your  idea  ? 
Gen.  Pershing.  Yes;  that  is  about  it,  in  so  far  as  concerns  pro- 

cQt^ement. 
Mr.  Kahn.  You  would  create  a  new  or  separate  branch  of  aero- 

^  nautics? 

I  Gen.  Pershing.  My  idea  was  that  you  would  retain  in  the  Army  a 
certain  personnel  and  a  certain  equipment  for  training  flyers  and  for 
use  in  training  troops.  The  same  general  comment  might  be  made 
with  reference  to  the  Navy.  Then,  for  the  Department  of  Air,  which 
I  think  ought  to  be  imdertaken  under  some  department  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, I  would  have  a  branch,  an  organization,  small  at  first, 
which  would  be  the  procurement  bureau  for  all  aviation  and  which 
would  conduct  scientific  investigations  and  tests  for  Air  Service  in 
^eral,  certain  parts  of  which  might  be  used  in  case  of  necessity  in 
time  of  war.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  future  of  air  offers  such 
great  possibilities  that  it  is  quite  advisable  for  the  experiment  to  be 
made.  Just  where  you  would  put  that  is  a  question  that  I  have  not 
completely  determined  in  my  own  mind,  but  I  would  unite  these 
three  branches  under  one  head  for  appropriations  and  for  procure- 
ment of  material. 

Senator  New.  Mr,  Chairman^  might  I  interpose  an  inquiry  there? 

First,  is  there  a  probability  of  our  being  able  to  conclude  with 
(Jen.  Pershing  to-day  ? 

Senator  Wadsworth.  I  am  inclined  to  think  not. 

Senator  New.  I  asked  that  question  for  a  reason,  and  that  reason 
is  this:  Yesterday  I  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Senate  on  the  subject  of 
the  creation  of  a  separate  department  of  aeronautics — Department  of 
Air  it  is  called — wnich  embodies  a  good  many  or  a  number  of  new 
suggestions  made  as  the  result  of  inquiries  that  have  thus  far  been 
had  in  the  hearings  that  we  have  had  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs.  I  gave  Gen.  Pershing  a  copy  of  that  bill  at 
iKMon.  I  am  sure  he  has  had  no  opportumty  to  examine  it  in  the 
brief  time  he  has  had  it,  and  I  would  like,  before  the  subject  is  gone 
into  with  thoroughness  and  finality,  that  the  general  might  have  an 
opportunity  to  read  and  consider  that  bill. 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  should  like  to  have  that  opportunity.  Senator. 

Senator  New.  And  therefore,  if  I  may  be  permitted,  I  suggest  that 
this  subject  be  passed  over  temporarily  until  we  have  completed  the 
other  hearings  with  the  general. 

Mr.  ELahn.  Is  that  bill  identical  with  the  bill  introduced  by  Mr. 
Cnrry  a  few  days  ago? 

Senator  New.  No  ;  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Kahx.  Then  I  would  like  to  hand  the  general  a  copy  of  the 
bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Curry  in  the  House  on  the  same  subject,  and 
ask  him  to  kindly  look  it  over  with  the  view  of  trying  to  give  us 
some  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  matter. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well,  then,  to  postpone 
the  discussion  of  the  department  of  aeronautics  until  the  general 
has  had  a  chance  to  read  these  bills.  Arc  there  any  other  questions 
in  regard  to  the  air-service  policy  which  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee would  like  to  ask? 

Mr.  Kahn.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  general  this:  We  have  had  so 
much  discussion  on  the  floor  of  the  House  as  to  how  many  American 
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planes  had  got  over  to  the  other  side  that  I  would  like  to  know  here 
from  the  general,  if  he  cares  to  state,  just  what  we  did  in  r^ard  to 
that. 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  think  we  can  give  you  the  exact  number.  Gen. 
Conner  will  read  from  the  statistics. 

Gen.  Conner.  The  total  airplanes  received,  observation  type 

Mr.  Kahn.  American  planes  received  in  France? 

Gen.  Conner.  I  give  them  both,  American  and  European. 

Gen.  Pershing.  Just  give  the  American  first. 

Gen.  Conner.  The  total  number  of  American  planes  received  by 
January  1,  1919,  was  1,443  observation  planes.  The  European  planes 
were,  833  observation  planes,  1,153  pui-suit  planes,  379  bombing 
planes,  2,816  training  planes,  or  a  total  of  6,181  received  from  Euro- 
pean sources,  to  and  including  the  end  of  1918. 

Senator  Xew.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  American  planes  had 
been  received  up  to  the  11th  of  November? 

Gen.  Conner.  I  have  not  that  here  in  detail. 

Gen.  Pershing.  We  can  get  that  for  you. 

Gen.  Conner.  I  can  give  you  the  service  squadrons. 

Gen.  Pershing.  We  will  get  that  to-morrow  morning. 

Senator  New.  They  were  all  substantially  De  Haviland  4's,  were 
they  not? 

Gen.  Conner.  Practically  all  observation  planes. 

Gen.  Pershing.  Practically  all  of  ours. 

Senator  New.  If  there  are  any  exceptions,  and  it  does  not  require 
too  much  research,  I  would  like  to  have  it. 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kahn.  They  were  practically  all  observation  planes? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  General,  there  has  been  considerable  discussion  as 
to  the  reason  for  our  failure  to  furnish  vou  with  any  of  the  single- 
seater  combat  type  of  planes.  Is  it  a  fact  that  none  of  that  typo 
reached  you  from  this  side  during  the  war? 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  think  that  is  a  fact,  yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  other  dav  a  committee  of  the  House  visited 
the  Curtiss  plant  at  BuflFalo.  We  found  there  that  a  contract  was 
entered  into  with  the  Curtiss  people,  I  think,  in  1917,  midsummer, 
for  several  thousand  Spad  machines,  which  were  of  the  type  I  have 
just  described,  and  the  type  needed  for  combat  purposes,  but  that 
the  order  for  the  machines  was  canceled  shortly  after  construction 
had  started.  In  hearings  before  our  committee  the  responsibility 
for  the  discontinuance  of  the  manufacture  of  that  type  of  machine, 
which  the  Air  Service  now  admits  is  exactly  the  type  which  was 
needed  on  the  front,  was  placed  upon  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces,  and  telegrams  and  cablegrams  were  shown  us  with  your 
name  signed  to  them,  ordering  the  discontinuance  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  that  type  of.  machine.  Now,  I  wanted  to  ask  you  the  ques- 
tion :  Is  it  true  that  the  cause  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  manu- 
facture was  the  result  of  those  cablegrams.? 

Gen.  Pershing.  May  I  have  the  opportunity  of  looking  that  up 
and  answering  to-morrow?  I  can  not  recall  just  the  exact  circum- 
stances. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  I  want  to  be  fair.  It  was  stated  that  a  cablegram 
signed  by  your  name,  which  probably  you  never  saw — let  me  ask 
if  cablegrams  were  sent  signed  by  your  name  that  you  never  saw  ? 

Gen.  jPershing.  Of  course  there  were  cablegrams  necessarily  sent 
that  I  never  saw,  but  I  think  this  is  one  that  I  did  see.  I  have  a 
recollection  of  the  circumstances,  but  before  answering  you  definitely, 
I  would  like  to  look  it  up. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Whenever  you  get  time. 

Mr.  James.  How  mairy  American  fighting  planes  were  there  in 
France  at  the  signing  oi  the  armistices 

Gen.  Pekshing.  None.    We  had  the  De  Haviland  4s. 

Mr.  Kahn.  And  you  had  those  bought  from  England  and  France? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes;  but  I  understood  the  question  to  refer  to 
American  fighting  planes. 

Mr.  Miller.  Then,  General,  if  I  understand,  there  were  no  Amer- 
ican-naade  planes  and  no  American-made  artillery  on  the  American 
front  in  France  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  armistice? 

Gen.  Pershing.  We  had  the  observation  planes  to  the  number  just 
read. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  mean  combat  planes.  « 

Gen.  Pershing.  No  combat  planes.  The  only  guns  we  had  at  the 
front  that  were  of  American  make  were  some  8-inch  Howitzers  that 
were  made  after  the  British  pattern  and  sent  from  America. 

Mr.  E[£ARNs.  When  did  you  first  get  these  observation  planes? 

Gen.  Pershing.  It  must  have  been  about  August  that  they  got  to 
the  battle  line. 

Mr.  E[earns.  August,  1918? 

Mr.  ]I^HN.  We  were  supplying  from  this  country  the  spruce  for 
the  planes  that  you  bought  from  the  British  and  the  French  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes;  we  were  supplying,  I  think,  most  of  that. 

Mr.  EIahn.  So  that  they  were  getting  considerable  material  from 
us  for  the  manufacture  of  the  planes  that  you  were  using? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Any  more  questions? 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  want  to  ask  the  general  if  he  knows  the  reason 
why  there  were  no  more  American  planes  in  France  than  you  had  ? 
Tou  had  a  limited  number  Qf  observation  planes,  I  think  you  said* 
How  many? 

Gen.  Pershing.  About  1,400. 

Mr.  Kearns.  That  was  on  the  7th  of  August,  1917? 

Gen.  Pershing.  No  ;  the  1st  of  January,  1919. 

Mr.  EIearns.  Do  you  know  the  reason  why  there  were  no  other 
American-made  planes  over  there? 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  know  very  little  of  the  construction  program  in 
America,  nor  the  reasons  why  we  had  no  further  planes.  The  only 
reason  that  I  can  give  is  that  there  were  no  planes  ready  to  ship. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Was  it  because  of  some  uncertainty  as  to  what  kind 
of  engine  they  would  put  in  those  planes? 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  am  not  at  all  informed  as  to  these  details,  except 
by  hearsay. 

Senator  SirrHERLAND.  Did  you  finally  get  some  75-millimeter 
American-made  guns? 

Gen.  Pershing.  There  were  about  174  received.  None  .of  them 
reached  the  front.    We  got  something  like  170,  but  none  of  them 
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were  ever  used  in  battle;  thev  never  got  to  the  front.    The  manu- 
facture of  those  was  begun,  an^r  war  was  declared. 

Mr.  Kahn.  You  do  not  know  whether  we  ever  did  manufacture 
a  pursuit  plane  in  this  country? 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Kahn.  I  believe  we  have  never  manufactured  a  pursuit  plane. 

Mr.  Miller.  There  was  quite  a  sensational  account  in  the  public 
press  of  the  burning  of  large  quantities  of  airplanes  over  there, 
which  became  quite  an  interesting  piece  of  news  to  the  people  here 
at  home.  Have  .you  any  comment  or  observation  to  make  on  that 
matter? 

Gen.  Pershino.  My  information  on  that  is  that  the  materiqj^that 
was  burned  was  of  no  commercial  value  whatever. 

Mr.  Miller.  Nor  military  value? 

Gen.  Pershing.  No;   no  military  nor  commercial  value. 

Senator  Capper.  To  what  extent,  General,  was  there  burning  of 
those  planes? 

Gen.  Pershing.  It  consisted  in  the  destruction  of  a  lot  of  odds 
and  ends,  broken  planes  that  were  brought  in,  the  parts  of  which 
had  been  sal^ged  and  all  that  was  of  any  use  had  been  taken  away. 
The  scraps  were  thrown  on  the  fire  and  destroyed,  after  action  of  an 
authority  in  the  matter. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  The  next  topic  covered  by  the  general  was 
the  Tank  Corps.  Have  you  any  further  observations  to  make  about 
that,  General? 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  do  not  think  I  have,  sir. 

Mr.  Kahn.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  believe  that 
corps  should  be  under  the  infantry  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Kahn.  Eather  than  a  separate  corps? 

Gen.  Persuing.  I  think  so ;  it  seems  to  me  wise  that  it  should  be. 
I  think  that  it  is  an  arm  so  closely  allied  with  the  infantry  that  its 
development  would  be  encouraged  by  the  infantry  perhaps  to  a 
greater  extent  than  it  would  be  if  left  to  itself,  and  1  am  in  favor 
of  placing  it  there. 

Mr.  Greene.  Its  tactical  use  is  that  of  a  portable  machine  gun  in 
a  large  measure,  is  it  not? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes ;  except  that  we  lise  large  calibers  also. 

Mr.  Greene.  But  it  is  an  accompanying  arm  to  go  along  with  the 
infantry,  for  tactical  purposes? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes;  it  possesses  something  of  the  character  of 
what  we  call  an  accompanying  gun. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Do  you  think,  General,  that  there  are  pos- 
sibilities in  the  line  of  the  further  development  of  tanks  as  a  means 
of  warfare? 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  think  the  possibilities  are  very  great. 

Senator  Sutherland.  The  experience  that  you  had  with  them  was 
satisfactory  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Very  satisfactory,  considering  all  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  we  used  tanks.  Of  course,  our  tanks  came  from 
the  French  and  the  British,  and  we  had  difficulty  in  getting  them, 
and  they  were  not  in  our  hands  for  a  long  enough  time  before  they 
were  actually  put  into  battle.  Our  tanks  were,  therefore,  without 
the  necessary  training  which  would  give  complete  cooperation  be- 
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tween  them  and  the  infantry,  so  that  the  use  of  our  tanks  was  not 
as  effective  as  it  might  have  been  under  more  favorable  circumstances. 
But  T  think  that  their  development  should  be  continued.  I  think 
there  is  a  great  future  for  tanks. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Are  there  any  other  comments  on  the  topics 
of  chaplains  and  band  leaders?  If  not,  I  think  the  next  topic  of 
importance  which  the  general  touched  upon  will  be  found  m.  the 
language  on  page  2  of  the  bill,  the  language  which  gives  the 
President  the  authority  to  rearrange  the  organization  of  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  service  within  the  limits  fixed  bj  the  bill, 
rather  than  relying  upon  the  Congress  to  fix  those  organizations  by 
statute. 

Mr.  Kahn.  About  line  6,  General,  you  will  find  it. 

Gen.  Pershing.  Line  6,  page  2,  of  the  bill  8287? 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Senate  2715. 

Mr.  Kahn.  It  is  the  same  thing,  line  6,  the  end  of  line  6,  and  from 
there  on. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  General,  this  is  a  very  important  part  of 
this  bill,  and  while  I  do  not  know  how  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  feel  about  it,  I  think  myself  that  it  warrants  some  dis- 
cussion. It  is  that  provision  of  the  bill  which,  as  I  said  a  moment 
ago,  authorizes  the  President  to  regulate  the  tactical  organization  of 
the  units  within  the  different  branches  and  within  the  limits  fixed 
by  the  Congress.  In  other  words,  it  will  relieve  the  Congress  of  the 
duty  of  prescribing  how  many  men  shall  constitute  a  regiment  of 
Infantry,  or  a  company  of  Infantry,  or  how  many  officers  and  men 
of  the  different  grades  shall  constitute  these  different  units,  and 
leaves  that  matter  entirely  to  the  President,  within  maximum  limits 
fixed  by  the  Congress  in  this  proposed  bijl. 

Gen.  Pershing.  Well,  I  am  m  favor  of  providing. for  great  elas- 
ticity in  the  organization  of  the  Army,  and  believe  that  wide  dis- 
cretion should  be  given  the  President  in  that  regard.  I  can  see  no 
objection  to  fixing  the  number  of  officers  in  each  grade,  and  leaving 
the  determination  as  to  where  they  shall  serve  to  the  President, 
within  certain  limits  as  to  arms.  I  think  we  f$hould  only  prescribe 
the  approximate  size  of  the  different  arms  of  the  service  and — I  will 
not  undertake  to  go  into  too  many  details,  but  I  myself  feel  that  we 
should  be  very  liberal  in  granting  authority  to  make  these  altera- 
tions. 

Mr.  Kahn.  Do  you  mean  by  that,  General,  that  you  would  be  in 
favor  of  a  provision  in  the  bill  saying  that  there  shall  be  6,000  cap- 
tains, 12,000  first  lieutenants,  12,000  second  lieutenants,  so  many 
majors,  so  many  lieutenant  colonels,  and  so  many  colonels,  and  then 
give  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  the  power  to  designate 
what  branches  of  the  service  they  shall  be  assigned  to  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  could  see  no  objection  to  that  at  all. 

Mr.  ELahn.  Well,  was  that  your  idea?  I  gathered  it  was  from 
what  you  said. 

Gen.  Pershing.  My  first  idea  was  not  quite  as  broad  as  that,  but 
I  can  see  no  objection  to  that. 

Mr.  Greene.  Do  you  have  in  mind  something  like  this.  General, 
that  if  the  Congress  lays  the  structure  of  the  Army  and  defines  the 
limits  of  each  part  of  that  structure,  that  the  President  may  then 
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move  any  part  of  the  personnel  of  the  Anny  anywhere  within  that 
limited  structure  that  he  wants  to? 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  think  he  ought  to  be  given  that  power.  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  give  him  that  power. 

Mr.  Greene.  So  that  he  could  never  disturb  the  structure  that 
would  be  laid  down  and  could  put  in  no  more  men  than  we  have 
defined,  but  he  could  move  persons  around  through  the  various  arms 
of  the  service,  so  long  as  the  structure  of  the  Army  itself  were  never 
changed  ? 

G^n.  Pershing.  Yes;  and  so  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  come 
here  to  you  gentlemen  and  get  authority  to  place  one  more  corporal 
in  each  company,  or  to  add  a  second  lieutenant  to  a  company  of 
Infantry  or  whatever  it  is.  Those  details  should  be  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  Commander  in  Chief. 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  would  you  ffo  so  far,  General,  as  to  give  the 
President  the  power  to  take  a  medical  officer  and  put  him  in  com- 
mand of  a  regiment  of  the  Army? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Well.  I  would  not  hesitate  to  give  him  discre- 
tionary power  to  do  that,  because  I  would  not  expect  him  to  do  it 
unless  it  would  be  the  proper  thing  to  do.  I  mean,  I  can  see  no 
danger  in  extending  to  him  that  authorit}%  because  I  would  expect 
liim  to  use  just  as  much  discretion  in  thaCas  he  would  in  any  other 
matter. 

Mr.  Kearns.  General,  would  this  provision  in  the  bill  be  advis- 
able? It  would  give  the  Executive  authority,  if  he  so  desired,  to 
destroy  any  one  arm  of  the  service,  would  it  not? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Well,  I  should  not  think,  when  the  ^eat  frame- 
work of  the  Army  was  prescribed  by  Congress,  that  it  would  be 
possible  for  him  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Kearns.  It  says  he  can  form  any  kind  of  military  organiza- 
ftion. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Within  these  several  branches. 

Mr.  Kearns.  He  could  make  one  very  weak  and  another  very 
strong  at  the  expense  of  the  weak  one,  if  he  so  desired. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  The  branches  are  fixed  in  numbers. 

Mr.  Kahn.  General,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  when  we  got  into  this 
war  our  units  were  fixed  by  the  national  defense  act,  and  then  the 
Congress  immediately  had  to  pass  additional  legislation  to  untie 
those  units.  We  passed  the  Overman  Act,  and  in  the  conscription 
act  we  provided  that  special  and  technical  troops  might  be  officered 
•and  the  number  of  men  fixed  by  the  Executive.  Your  companies  were 
expanded  during  the  war  materially;  your  regiments  were  largely 
increased  on  account  of  the  provisions  of  the  Overman  Act.  As  l 
understand  you  now,  you  would  favor  the  extension  of  that  law  to  a 
peace-time  condition. 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes ;  that  is  my  view. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  General,  scarcely  any 
officer  or  group  of  officers  in  the  Army  feels  entirely  certain  what  the 
conditions  of  10  years  from  now  will  demand  in  tfie  way  of  the  tac- 
tical organization  of  troops,  do  they? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Certainly  not,  Senator. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  We  will  take  the  Tank  Corps,  for  example* 
We  have  only  had  experience  with  the  Tank  Corps  for  one  year, 
practically,  or  perhaps  18  months.    They  have  gone  pretty  far  to 
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reach  right  down  and  to  legislate  just  what  the  Tank  Corps  can  con- 
sist of  at  this  time. 

Gen.  Pershing.  They  have. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  That  is  rigidly  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  It  certainly  is,  Senator.  Within  a  brief  period 
rou  might  want  to  expand  tlie  Tank  Corps  several  times,  or  you 
might  find,  on  the  contrary  that  you  would  want  to  abolish  the 
Tank  Corps.  I  mean  those  are  things  that  we  can  not  foresee,  the 
tactical  necessities  that  result  from  changes  in  armament. 

Senator  Warren.  General,  you  speak  of  the  President  taking 
charge.  Of  course,  the  President  is  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Anny  and  Navy,  but  practically,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  would  ex- 
pec  t  the  conmianders  m  the  field  to  recommend  to  the  President  such 
changes  as  may  be  called  for  by  the  different  developments  of  the 
Army  of  the  class  that  you  have  to  meet,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
you  would  expect  the  President  to  act  nominally  on  what  will  go  to 
hiiii  from  the  Army  in  the  field,  I  suppose  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes;  all  of  those  changes  would  be  the  result  of 
experience  and  study  on  the  part  of  the  officers  interested,  and  their 
reports  would  go  forward  witn  the  necessary  recommendations  which 
would  have  to  receive  the  approval  of  the  President.to  be  carried  into 
effect. 

Senator  Warren.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces  were  pretty  much  permitted  to  make  their  recommendations, 
which  were  very  generally  approved,  as  to  the  contest  in  France? 

Gen.  Pershing.  As  I  remember  now,  all  recommendations  as  to 
the  organization  of  new  units  or  the  changes  in  the  smaller  units  of 
an  organization  were  approved.  I  do  not  think  of  any  that  were  dis- 
approved by  the  Secretary  under  the  provisions  of  the  Overman  Act. 

Mr.  Greene.  Do  you  contemplate,  then,  such  changes  as  might  be 
illustrated  by  this  recollection  of  an  experience  of  the  Army  before 
the  war  ?  Several  years  before  the  war  the  service  began  to  try  out 
experimentally  the  idea  of  the  supply  company  and  headquarters 
c<»npany  by  making  temporary  details  to  headquarters  to  perform 
the  functions  which  theretofore  had  been  performed  by  separate  de- 
tails of  troops  which  were  changeable,  and  I  think  after  that  plan 
had  been  tried  out  within  the  limits  of  the  regiment,  so  that  there 
had  been  no  disturbance  of  personnel  or  authority  in  any  way  within 
Ihe  service,  then  the  Army  had  to  come  to  Congress  and  get  its  sanc- 
tion for  the  permanent  installation  of  headquarters  companies  and 
SQpply  companies,  and  under  your  plan,  pursuing  exactly  the  same 
policy,  after  some  experimentation,  any  service  within  an  arm 
akeady  fixed  by  law  tnat  was  found  to  be  permanent,  should  be 
adopted  and  put  into  effect  without  authority  from  Congress? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes ;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Greene.  And  the  limits  defined  by  Congress  as  to  personnel, 
strength,  and  so  on,  would  remain  fixed. 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes ;  I  think  it  would  be  perfectly  safe  to  do  that. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Congress  would  still  be  in  possession  of  the 
purse  strings? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Exactly. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  The  maximum  strength  of  the  Army  being 
fixed,  and  the  pay  in  all  the  grades  being  fixed  by  law,  Congress 
would  have  charge  of  the  appropriations  just  the  same. 

Gen.  Pershing.  Assuredly. 
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Mr.  Kahn.  In  section  3  of  the  national-defense  act  there  is  this 
lan^age.  Section  3,  I  might  say,  provides  for  the  composition 
of  brigades,  divisions,  etc.,  and  then  at  the  end  of  the  section  there 
is  this  sentence. 

Nothing  herein  contained,  however,  shall  prevent  the  President  from  In- 
creasing or  decreasing  the  number  of  organizations  prescribed  for  the  par- 
ticular brigades,  divisions,  and  army  corps,  or  from  prescribing  new  and  dif- 
ferent organizations  and  personnel  as  the  efficiency  of  the  service  may  require. 

Your  plan  practically  contemplates  just  such  a  provision  as  that! 

Gen.  Persuing.  It  seems  to  cover  it  exactly,  so  far  as  it  goes. 

Mr.  Kahn.  That  is  already  the  existing  law. 

Mr.  Greene.  Of  course,  General,  foUovsring  the  question  of  Mr. 
Kahn  and  your  response,  my  illustration  of  the  supply  company 
and  the  headquarters  company  would  not  be  applicable  to  such  a 
situation,  because  at  that  time,  under  the  organization  plan,  it 
meant  the  increase  of  two  companies  within  a  unit  already  pre- 
scribed by  law. 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes. 

Mr.  Greene.  Therefore,  the  situation  only  emphasizes  the  neces- 
sity not  for  limiting  the  strength  of  that  one  tactical  imit,  but  if 
you  have  put  a  maximum  on  the  arm  itself  in  which  this  unit  may 
be,  then  you  cover  all  the  points  of  economy,  purse  strings,  and  so 
on,  and  allow  this  to  be  a  matter  simply  of  interior  administration. 

Gen.  Pershing.  Which  is  the  way  I  think  it  should  be  left. 

Mr.  Sanford.  I  wanted  to  illustrate  to  you,  General,  the  difficulty 
of  the  language  of  this  law.  Mr.  Kahn  has  just  read  to  you  a  pro- 
vision of  the  national-defense  act.  In  that  connection,  I  think  one 
of  the  most  important  provisions  of  this  particular  bill  before  you 
is  that  it  repeals  all  acts  inconsistent  herewith.  No  one  would  be 
able  to  say,  for  instance,  whether  the  paragraph  that  Mr.  Kahn 
just  read  to  you  is  repealed  or  not.  Probably  it  is  repealed  by  this 
text.  As  another  illustration,  for  the  purpose  of  asking  you  a 
question,  this  bill  seems  to  repeal  the  law  that  makes  the  chiefs 
for  the  different  bureaus.  You  have  been  speaking  here  to-day  of  the 
Chief  of  Coast  Artillery.    That  office  is  repealed  by  this  bill? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sanford.  And  there  is  to  be  only  one  chief,  and  he  is  to  be 
the  Chief  of  Staff,  and  he  is  to  define  the  duties  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  different  departments,  as  the  Chief  of  Coast  Artillery,  for  in- 
stance, duties  which  are  now  defined  by  law.  Do  you  think  the  du- 
ties of  the  different  chiefs  should  be  defined  by  law,  or  should  they 
be  defined  by  the  Chief  of  Staff? 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  think  they  might  very  well  be  defined  by  regu- 
lation. 

Mr.  Sanford.  You  see  the  last  paragraph  of  section  3  here  pro- 
vides that  the  Chief  of  Coast  Artillery  shall  be  recommissioned, 
further  illustrating  the  purpose  of  this  bill. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  If  I  may  interrupt  there.  General,  in  further 
explanation  of  what  the  gentleman  from  New  York  said,  there  is 
a  very  profound  change  brought  about  by  that  second  paragraph  in 
section  2,  which  will  be  found  upon  page  8.  It  has  this  effect:  By 
recommipsioning  all  the  general  officers  of  the  Army,  including  all 
the  general  officers  now  in  the  Staff  Corps,  in  the  line  of  the  Army, 
it  abolishes  even  the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  the  Surgeon  General,  the 
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Chief  Signal  Officer,  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  and  the  Quartermaster 
General,  and  with  the  abolition  of  the  office  itself  there  thus  departs 
4e  power  of  the  Senate  to  confirm  the  nominee  to  the  position  of 
Chief  of  Ordnance,  Chief  Signal  Officer,  find  Quartermaster  Gen- 
eral. Of  course,  I  understood  you  to  say  this  morning  that  for 
reasons  sufficient  to  yourself  you  did  not  agree  with  that  paragraph 
I  in  any  event. 

Gen.  Pershing.  My  statement  was  that  these  various  bureau 
diiefs  should  be  selected  from  among  the  officers  of  their  respective 
bareaus,  but  that  provision  should  be  made  by  which  an  officer  could 
be  relieved  at  the  discretion  of  the  President. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  would  care  to 
discuss  that  matter  of  public  policy  in  connection  with  the  confirma- 
tion of  appointees  or  nominees  as  heads  of  those  supply  corps  or 
staff  corps. 

Gen.  Pershing.  It  is  just  a  little  bit  puzzling.  I  have  not  given 
it  quite  enough  study  to  be  able  to  express  a  positive  opinion  about 
it,  Senator. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  But  you  do  object,  as  I  understand,  to  the 
possible  detail  to  the  head  oi  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  an  officer 
who  has  never  had  any  experience  as  an  engineer  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes;  I  think  it  may  be  as  well  to  prescribe  it. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  That  is  your  objection  to  that  paragraph  in 
that  it  makes  such  a  thing  possible? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  How  would  you  view  the  suggestion  that 
the  offices  be  maintained  as  they  are  to-day  in  the  statute,  and  the 
iacombents  be  nominated  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  for  a  term  of  four  years,  but  in  the  event  of  something  aris- 
ii^  which  would  make  their  removal  or  transfer  advantageous,  per- 
mit the  President  to  transfer  them  and  nominate  some  one  to  suc- 
ceed them  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Transfer  them  with  the  rank  they  might  have? 

Senator  Wadsworth.  No;  it  is  a  temporary  rank. 

Gen,  Pershing.  You  mean  let  them  return  to  their  original  rank? 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Yes;  let  them  return  to  their  original  rank, 
if  their  services  were  not  satisfactory. 

Gen.  PiSLSHiNG.  It  seems  to  me  that  might  be  met  by  a  provision 
JB  this  law  which  would  permit  the  appointment  of  his  successor 
^n  the  recommendation  of  the  President  and  confirmation  by  the 
Senate. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Yes ;  that  is  it. 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  In  that  event  the  tenure  would  be  during 
good  behavior,  but  not  to  exceed  four  years. 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes,  or  whatever  the  wording  is  you  want  to  use. 
I  understand  that  "  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President "  has  been  in- 
terpreted to  mean  permanent  tenure  of  the  position,  so  you  would 
have  to  change  the  wording  from  that. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  My  expression  was  not  at  all  accurate,  but 
^as  simply  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  President  would  have 
Po^er  to  relieve  that  officer  and  appoint  his  successor. 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Wadsworth.  You  may  proceed  now  to  the  Gteneral  Staff 
provision,  General.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  and 
some  friction,  General,  as  you  have  probably  heard,  in  connection 
with  the  performance  ot  the  functions  of  the  General  Staff,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  performance  of  the  functions  of  the  service  bureaus 
or  supply  bureaus.  I,  for  one,  would  be  very  glad  if  you  would  ex- 
press your  opinion  as  to  the  proper  functions  of  the  General  Staff. 
It  comes  right  under  this  provision  of  the  bill  which  prescribed  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  the  General  Staff  Corps. 

Gen.  Pershing.  The  commanding  general  of  an  army,  either  in 
time  of  peace  or  in  time  of  war,  can  not  himself  handle  all  the  vari- 
ous supply  bureaus,  or  issue  orders  to  the  various  units  in  combat,  or 
prepare  plans  for  combat,  nor  carry  out  all  of  the  details  that  are 
necessary  in  the  conduct  of  war,  so  that  it  has  become  necessary  for 
him  to  be  assisted  by  officers  in  his  confidence,  who  are  duly  qualified 
for  their  positions,  and  qualified  to  make  decisions  in  his  name,  to 
whom  he«  delegates  certain  authority  connected  with  the  conduct  of 
war  or  the  preparation  for  war  in  time  of  peace. 

There  has  thus  grown  up  the  General  Staff  system.  The  General 
Staff  is  not  an  operative  body.  I  mean  to  say  that  it  would  not 
undertake  to  furnish  shoes  to  the  troops,  it  would  not  undertake  to 
have  any  of  its  officers  take  charge  of  a  motor  truck  train,  nor  enter 
into  the  details  of  the  duties  that  are  set  apart  for  the  various  bureaus 
and  supply  departments,  but  it  would,  and  is  expected  to,  prepare 
plans  01  campaign,  to  secure  information,  to  handle  plans  for  the 
training  of  troops,  and  finally,  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  the 
Staff  Corps,  the  combat  units,  and  the  bureaus,  if  you  want  to  put  it 
in  those  words.  I  mean  the  supply  bureaus  or  administrative  bureaus 
as  distinguished  from  the  General  Staff. 

The  General  Staff  is  expected  to  coordinate  their  functions,  and 
see  that  there  is  no  conflict  between  them.  For  instance,  in  France, 
such  a  question  as  this  often  arose :  We  were  preparing  for  a  cam- 
paign, and  the  (][uestion  of  the  location  of  hospitals  and  ordnance 
dumps  and  repair  shops  in  the  rear  of  the  battle  front  was  being 
considered.  Two  or  three  different  departments  might  want  to 
occupy  the  same  place.  That  was  decided  by  the  coorainating  sec- 
tion of  the  General  Staff  which  would  assign  a  place  to  each  one. 

Senator  Warren.  General,  you  are  speaking  of  the  staff  in  the 
field? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes;  I  am  just  using  that  as  an  illustration  of 
coordination. 

Senator  Warren.  You  are  not  speaking  of  the  staff  at  home? 

Gen.  Pershing.  The  same  principle  is  involved.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  interior  administration  oi  supply  departments,  or  the  in- 
terior operation  of  supply  departments  is  any  function  of  the  Gen- 
eral Staff. 

Mr.  Kahn.  You  organized  a  general  staff  in  France  with  the  Ex- 
peditionary Forces,  and  they  were  known  as  G-1,  G^2,  0-5,  OhA,  and 
G-5? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kahn.  Will  you  kindly  state  for  the  information  of  the  com- 
mittee just  how  that  organization  was  made  and  how  it  functioned? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Of  course,  it  was  built  from  nothing  in  France.  Of- 
fi-ers  were  selected  from  wherever  they  could  be  spared.    I  obtained 
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some  officers  from  home  for  use  on  the  General  Staff.  I  happen  to 
have  a  memorandum  here  that  I  have  been  using  for  my  final  report 
Rowing  the  duties  of  the  various  sections.  The  administrative  sec- 
tion handled  ocean  tonnage,  priority  of  overseas  shipments,  replace- 
ments, organization  and  equipment  of  troops,  billeting,  prisoners  of 
»war,  military  police,  leaves  of  absence  and  leave  areas,  welfare  work, 
and  amusements. 

Mr.  Kahn.  How  many  officers  were  there  in  G-1,  staff  officers? 

Gen.  Pershing.  It  varied  from  time  to  time  and  grew  to  about  40. 

The  intelligence  section,  which  was  known  as  G-2,  was  charged 
with  obtaining  information  regarding  the  enemy,  including  espion- 
age and  counter  espionage,  the  production  of  maps,  and  the  control  of 
censorship. 

The  third  section,  known  as  G-3,  or  operations,  made  strategic 
pkns  for  the  employment  of  combat  troops  and  gave  formal  direc- 
tions for  operations.  ^ 

G4  called  the  coordination  section,  was  charged  with  the  coordina- 
tion of  supply  services,  including  construction,  which  was  illustrated 
by  the  particular  incident  I  just  pointed  out,  transportation  of  medi- 
cal department,  and  the  control  oi  regulating  stations  for  supply. 

G-5  was  known  as  the  training  section  and  had  charge  of  the 
tactical  training,  the  conduct  of  schools,  preparation  of  tactical 
I   manuals,  and  the  direction  of  athletics. 

This  system  was  applied  in  its  entirety  at  general  headquarters. 
As  you  passed  down  to  the  lower  units,  only  such  parts  of  the  sys- 
tem were  made  applicable  as  were  necessary.  The  fourth  section  was 
merged  with  the  first  when  you  got  down  as  far  as  a  division,  and  the 
fifth  was  merged  with  the  third,  leaving  only  three  sections. 

Mr.  Kahn.  So  that  in  the  smaller  organizations  you  had  practi- 
cally the  same  organization,  only  modified. 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes ;  practically  the  same  organization,  only  with 
a  smaller  number  of  personnel,  by  combining  the  different  functions 
of  perhaps  two  under  one  head. 

Mr.  Kahn.  Can  you  tell  us  how  large  a  General  Staff  you'  had  at 
about  the  time  of  the  armistice,  when  you  had  the  greatest  number 
of  men  in  France,  practically  2,000,000  men? 

Gen.  Pershing,   xou  mean  at  general  headquarters,  Mr.  Chair- 
I  man? 

Mr.  KLahn.  Yes. 

Gen.  Pershing.  Or  would  you  include  the  number  of  General 
Staff  oflScCTS  in  the  Army  as  a  whole? 

Mr.  Kahn.  No;  I  mean  just  at  general  headquarters. 

Gen.  Pershing.  On  November  9, 1918,  there  were  on  duty  at  gen- 
eral headquarters  258  General  Staff  officers. 

Mr.  Kahn.  So  l^at  ii  the  committee  should  deeide  to  give  you  aii 

Army  of  approximately  the  number  of  men  you  recommended  this 

morning  the  General  Staff  could  be  cut  proportionately  in  fixing 

the  limits  of  tl  ^  General  Staff  in  the  legislation  ? 

I     Gen.  p£RSH«G.  Perhaps  you  could  not  follow  the  proportion 

'  exactly. 

Mr.  Crago.  Right  along  that  line,  we  have  always  understood  that 
one  of  the  ffreat  problems  facing  you  after  you  got  to  France  and 
formed  a  &ld  army  was  the  organization  of  a  staff  that  would 
operate  with  that  army.    Now,  what  I  would  like  to  know,  if  it  is 
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possible,  is  this :  If  we  reduce  the  number  of  officers  and  men  to,  say, 
approximately  280,000,  with  the  proper  number  of  surplus  or  de- 
tached officers,  will  we  be  following  a  plan  or  will  we  be  proceeding 
along  such  a  line  as  will  make  them  an  unknown  factor  to  us  in  the 
future?  In  other  words,  are  we  proceeding  along  the  line  of  a  mili- 
tary organization  which  will  enable  the  department  to  have  a  staff 
which  will  function  with  the  field  army  without  having  to  build  it 
up  from  nothing,  as  you  did  in  France? 

Gen.  Pershing.  That  is  a  very  important  subject.  In  order  to  pro- 
vide General  Staff  officers  for  such  an  emergency,  I  think  we  should 
develop  the  school  system  that  we  established  in  the  American  Ex- 
peditionary Forces.  We  found  it  necessary  there  to  have  a  Greneral 
Staff  school.  I  think  that  we  ought  to  have  provision  made  for  a 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  General  Staff  officers  and  for  tiieir 
education,  and  I  would  go  further  and  provide  that  no  officer  could 
be  detailed  on  the  General  Staff  until  he  had  taken  that  course  and 
passed  it  successfully.  I  would  also  make  it  necessary  for  every 
officer  detailed  from  the  line  to  the  administrative  or  supply  services 
also  to  take  the  course  at  the  General  Staff  school,  in  order  that  there- 
after all  of  those  men  as  they  came  along  into  the  service  for  detail 
would  understand  from  both  sides — from  the  bureau  on  one  side  and 
the  General  Staff  on  the  other — ^the  exact  working  of  this  machine. 
They  would  also  understand  the  theory,  and  not  o3y  the  theory,  but 
the  practical  operation  of  the  staff  departments  and  the  General  Staff 
before  they  were  detailed"  for  staff  duty. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  You  said  this  morning.  General,  that  per- 
haps some  of  the  criticisms  of  the  General  Staff  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  we  had  so  few  officers  of  General  Staff  experience  that  they  mis- 
construed their  own  functions  and  perhaps  made  mistakes  uninten- 
tionally in  their  zeal  and  vigor,  and  I  understand  you  now  'to  sug- 
gest that  we  write  into  the  statute  a  provision  to  the  effect  that  no 
officer  shall  be  assigned  to  the  General  Staff  until  he  has  gained  a 
place  upon  an  eligible  list,  as  the  result  of  his  education  in  the  Army. 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  strongly  recommend  it,  sir. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  General,  could  I  offer  one  amendment  to  take 
care  of  the  situation  to-day,  and  which  will  exist  for  a  few  years  to 
come,  of  adding  to  that  eligible  list  all  those  officers,  while  not  having 
gone  through  our  schools  heretofore,  have  nevertheless  displayed 
their  ability  in  this  war  in  General  Staff  work  by  actual  service  f 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  should  have  made  that  exception  myself,  because 
there  is  no  school  that  a  staff  officer  could  attend  that  would  better 
fit  him  for  staff  duties  than  to  serve  in  time  of  war  in  an  important 
position  on.the  General  Staff. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  That  brings  us  to  this  situation.  This  bill, 
as  I  remember  it,  provides  for  a  General  Staff  to  consist  of  231 
officers,  deemed  sufficient  for  an  Army  of  509,000  men.  Assuming 
that  we  reduce  the  size  of  the  Army,  we  will  say, -to  300,000,  that 
probably  will  result^  or  undoubtedly  will  result,  in  the  reduction 
m  the  number  of  officers  on  the  General  Staff,  although  not  in  the 
same  proportion  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  No  ;  not  in  the  same  proportion. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  However,  it  will  make  a  reduction.  Is  it 
not  entirely  probable  that  at  the  inception  of  this  new  idea  of  eligi- 
bility for  the  General  Staff,  we  will  find  ourselves  in  possession 
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already  in  the  Army  of  at  least  350  officers  who  have  either  been 
tliiou^h  the  staff  school  or  have  served  in  this  war  in  General  Staff 
work  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  eligible  for  future  service  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  1  think  you  would  find  at  least  that  many  who 
served  on  the  General  Staff  abroad.  We  have  just  shown  that  we 
had  258  at  general  headquarters  at  one  time. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Then  there  would  be  no  doubt  of  our  having 
enough  officers  to  start  with. 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  think  not.  There  is  one  point  there  as  to  the 
reduction  of  the  staff  officers.  It  would  hardly  be  possible  to  reduce 
them,  as  I  stated,  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  of  the  strength  of 
the  Army  that  will  probably  be  made  from  that  proposed  in  this 
bill,  especially  if  you  retain  the  training  cadres  for  contingents  that 
come  in  annually  for  universal  training. 

Mr.  Kahn.  Some  criticism  was  made  during  the  progress  of  the 
war  about  the  officers  trained  at  the  Leavenworth  school.  It  was 
brought  out  several  times  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  You  found  that 
those  men  who  had  had  that  training  were  very  efficient  staff  officers, 
did  you  not,  General  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  wish,  sir,  that  every  officer  who  had  tactical  com- 
mand might  have  had  that  training.  That  leads  me  to  suggest  that 
the  excellent  tactical  training  that  is  given  at  the  school  at  Leaven- 
worth, the  school  of  the  line,  should  be  very  much  extended.  It 
would  add  to  the  efficiency  of  our  Army  very  materially  if  all  officers 
could  have  the  benefit  of  that  instruction.  It  is  a  pity  that  they  can 
not  have  it. 

The  only  thing  that  I  can  propose  as  a  substitute  for  that  is  that 
I  hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to  establish  central  schools  where  gradu- 
ates of  Fort  Leavenworth  may  carry  out  a  course  of  instruction,  par- 
alleling the  course  that  they  have  completed  themselves,  in  tactical 
training  and  in  the  handling  of  troops.    It  is  most  excellent. 

Mr.  Kahn.  I  take  it,  then,  that  you  strongly  favor  the  service 
schools  in  the  Axmy  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  We  have  not  enough  of  them,  sir.  I  would  in- 
crease the  Fort  Leavenworth  school  .to  the  very  limit  of  our  ability 
to  purchase  land  for  a  large  plant  there. 

ilr.  Kahn.  Would  you  have  the  graduates  at  West  Point  take  a 
Tear's  course  at  one  of  the  service  schools? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Well,  whatever  the  period  of  instruction  might 
happen  to  be.  It  need  not  be  a  year,  but  I  would  certainly  have  the 
graduates  of  West  Point  take  this  course  along  with  other  men. 

Mr.  Kahn.  Before  they  go  in  command  of  troops? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Not  necessarily,  because  the  exercise  of  the  com- 
mand of  troops  would  be  beneficial,  and  they  would  find  out  their 
own  deficiencies  perhaps  a  little  bit  better  than  if  they  would  go  right 
from  West  Point  to  one  of  these  schools.  I  would  let  them  serve 
with  troops  a  while,  and  then  send  them  to  one  of  the  schools.  It 
would  be  much  more  beneficial  than  to  send  them  direct  from  West 
Point.  Provision  should  be  made,  however,  to  send  newly  commis- 
sioned officers  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  basic  schools. 

Mr.  Greene.  If  I  may  suggest,  I  think  General  Order  No.  112,  as 
I  remember,  passed  sometime  in  September,  provided  for  the  very 
system  that  you  have  in  mind,  and,  as  the  questions  have  suggested. 
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that  the  graduates  of  West  Point  shall  have,  a  year  at  some  basic 
school,  on  the  same  general  theory. 

I  would  like  to  aS^  the  General  to  continue  his  discussion  of  the 
functions  and  authority  of  the  General  Staflf.  Reduced  to  popular 
terms,  as  I  understand  it,  the  General  Staff  acts  as  a  counsellor  and 
advisor  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  In  other  words,  it  does  not  itself 
have  direct  administrative  authority  of  its  own  initiative,  but  it  must 
counsel  what  he,  as  the  head  of  the  Army,  puts  into  effect  through  - 
his  own  order. 

Gen.  Pekshing.  Yes;  and  with  authority  really  to  carry  into  exe- 
cution, or  to  give  directions  for  execution;  in  other  words,  to  issue 
orders  in  his  name. 

Mr.  Greene.  Yes ;  but  it  has  got  to  come  through  him. 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes;  the  policy  must. 

Mr.  Greene.  In  other  words  the  family  tree  must  be  so  articulated 
that  these  people  are  not  in  the  direct  line  of  authority. 

Gen.  Pershing.  No  staff  officer  commands  anything.  Orders  are 
all  issued  in  the  name  of  his  chief,  and  any  other  attitude  is  an 
assumption  of  authority  which  does  not  really  exist. 

Mr.  Greene.  What  we  have  in  mind  is  writing  some  law,  I  fancy, 
that  will  get  that  idea  quite  clearly  fixed  in  the  mmds  of  other  people, 
too.  Suppose  that  we  consider  now  the  representatives  on  the  GTimi- 
eral  Stan  who  are  attached  with  troops.  I  understand  they  sprinkle 
down  through  the  various  tactical  units  of  the  Army,  attached  to 
troops. 
'    Gen.  Pershing.  Members  of  the  General  Staff,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Greene.  Members  of  the  General  Staff. 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes. 

Mr.  Greene.  In  relation  to  the  units  to  which  they  are  assigned, 
do  they  in  that  capacity  have  any  commanding  authority? 

Gen.  Pershing.  None  at  all.  They  perform  exactly  the  same 
function  as  they  do  at  headquarters. 

Mr.  Greene.  They  are  advisors  to  the  commanding  officer  in  the 
unit? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Greene.  And  carry  out  in  that  sense  the  coordination  of  the 
policy  adopted  by  the  General  Staff  and  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  War? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Exactly.  The  operations  officer,  for  a  division 
commander,  occupies  exactly  the  same  position  that  an  operations 
officer  of  my  headquarters  occupies,  and  so  on  with  all  the  other 
sections. 

Mr.  Greene.  So  that  at  no  time  is  the  military  command  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  lineal  line  of  the  commanding  officers,  superior  and  sub- 
ordinate, all  the  way  along  down? 

Gen.  Pershing.  It  never  should  be. 

Mr.  Kahn.  The  general  staffs  of  the  French  Army  and  the  English 
Army  were  formed  along  the  lines  of  the  general  staff  that  you 
created  in  France? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Along  the  same  general  lines.  There  was  just  a 
little  difference  between  us.  Ours  followed  more  nearlv  the  Freaich. 
There  was  a  considerable  difference  between  ours  and  the  British, 
except  as  far  as  the  conduct  of  combat  operations  was  concerned. 
There  the  staffs  ran  parallel. 
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Mr.  Huix.  General,  you  do  not,  as  I  understand  it,  then,  approve 
of  the  General  Staff's  idea  of  going  into  the  details  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  supply  divisions,  as  they  are  doing  at  the  present  time  f 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  centainly  do  not ;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Warren.  General,  I  happened  to  be  in  Congress  at  the 
time  the  system  of  the  General  Staff  of  the  Army  was  adopted,  which 
was  a  matter  of  debate  somewhat  longer  than  the  league  of  nations 
has  taken,  and  at  that  time,  I  think  the  legislation,  as  we  look  back 
to  it,  will  justify  what  I  am  going  to  say.  The  General  Staff  was  to 
study  the  wants  of  the  Anny  as  one  of  its  duties,  but  largely  it  was  to 
study  the  world  at  large,  that  is,  the  harbors,  the  streams,  the  fort?, 
the  strength  of  the  various  armies,  and  general  information.  They 
were  to  coordiante,  as  you  say,  and  I  remember  an  illustration  that 
was  used  of  a  man  in  merchandising.  We  will  say,  a  retailer  sends 
to  a  hifr  wholesale  house  his  order,  which  is  divided  up  and  sent  out 
to  various  salesmen,  and  these  salesmen  fill  their  part,  and  then  it 
comes  through  the  general  salesman  who  deals  it  out  and  protects 
his  customer.  I  understand  this  coordination  was  such  as  hardly 
to  interfere  with  the  bureaus,  but  if  an  order  came  from  the  field, 
from  an  officer  somewhere,  the  Secretary  of  War  turned  to  the 
Chief  of  Staff  and  expected  him  to  divide  up  and  send  to  the  differ- 
oit  departments  the  requirements  and  to  see  that  they  were  accu- 
mulated, and  to  see  that  the  order  was  carried  out.  In  other  words, 
he  is  an  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  with  no  authority  what- 
ever except  what  the  Secretary  of  War  gives  to  him,  and  issues 
orders  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  So  and  So,  Chief  of  Staff. 

Gen.  Itershino.  Yes ;  that  is  the  principle. 

Senator  Warren.  At  that  time  we  were  not  as  clear  as  to  the 
separation  of  the  War  College.  We  now  have  the  War  College  for 
these  private  studies,  and  so  it  leaves  the  staff  outside  of  that,  it 
seems  to  me,  to  carry  on  in  a  general  way  the  accumulation  of  infor- 
mation which  they  are  ready  to  hand  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and 
to  accept  the  different  policies  that  are  selected  by  him,  and  that  they 
are  in  a  way  a  school  for  the  officers  who  are  detailed  there  for  that 
service  for  a  short  time,  and  go  back  to  the  line.  That  was  the 
original  plan.  Now,  if  anything  should  be  made  different  from 
that,  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  it. 

Gen.  Pershing.  That,  in  general,  is  the  plan.  Of  course,  in  the 
conduct  of  the  operations  here  at  home,  there  were  very  large  prob- 
lems that  confronted  the  General  Staff  and  the  supply  bureaus.  Each 
bureau  was  called  upon  to  provide  enormous  quantities  of  its  par- 
ticular kind  of  supplies.  They  naturallv  went  out  into  the  country 
and  sought  out  sources  for  the  purchase  or  these  supplies.  I  remember 
t  part  of  the  evidence  furnished  here  the  other  day  by  an  Ordnance 
omcer  where  he  stated  he  went  out  and  bought  all  the  leather  in  the 
country.    Well,  there  naturally  was  a  tendency  and  desire  on  the 

Eart  of  each  department  to  be  found  not  wanting  in  having  on 
and  the  supplies  necessary  for  the  large  Army  that  we  expected 
to  have  in  France,  but  that  led  to  a  great  deal  of  confusion.  I 
attribute  that  to  a  lack  of  coordination  by  a  properly  constituted 
General  Staff.  It  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  such  a  staff.  It  als^o 
emphasizes  the  necessity  of  having  some  agency,  as  I  mentioned  a 
while  ago  in  my  testimony,  which  would  give  direction  to  the  pur- 
chasers of  the  various  supply  departments  and  allocate  to  them  the 
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resources  scattered  around  about  through  the  various  parts  of  the 
country.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  answered  your  question. 
Senator,  or  not. 

Senator  Wapsworth.  There  is  one  phase  of  this  that  I  would  like 
to  ask  you  a  question  on,  to  straighten  out  something  in  my  own 
mind,  and  perhaps  in  the  minds  of  some  others.  In  Washington  we 
have,  as  I  understand  it,  a  General  Staff  which  can  properly  be 
divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  the  directing  and  coordinating  part 
of  the  General  Staff,  that  is  the  War  Department  General  Staff, 
divided  into  divisions  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  of  Staff,  such 
as  the  Division  of  Operations  headed  at  present  bj'  Gen.  Jervcy,  the 
Division  of  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic,  and  the  Militarv  Intelli- 
gence Division,  and  then,  as  contrasted  with  those,  and  perhaps  in  a 
different  category,  comes  the  War  Plans  Division,  whose  functions, 
as  I  understand,  are  to  prepare  plans  for  the  national  defense  and 
for  the  mobilization  of  the  military  forces  in  time  of  war  and  to 
investigate  and  report  upon  questions  affecting  the  efficiency  of  the 
Army.  They  do  no  directing  or  coordinating.  As  I  understand  it, 
they  are  in  a  sense  a  debating  society.  They  think  out  problems  and 
the  solution  of  problems  in  advance.  Now,  is  it  your  idea  that  the 
portion  of  the  General  Staff  known  here  for  the  time  being  as  the 
War  Plans  Division  should  exercise  a  certain  degree  of  independ- 
ence in  reaching  its  conclusions,  and  that  the  Congress,  we  will  sa3% 
and  therefore  the  public,  may  have  ready  access  to  their  plans  and 
studies  and  suggestions,  which  may  result  in  legislation  affecting  the 
proper  military  policy  of  the  United  States  ?  They  perform  a  ranc- 
tion  other  than  and  quite  different  from  the  directing  and  coordi- 
nating. 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  They  are  a  gathering  of  students? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes,  indeed,  they  arc. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Who,  as  I  look  upon  it,  should  not  be  con- 
trolled and  ordered  to  reach  conclusions,  but  should  be  permitted  to 
study  things  out  and  reach  conclusions  for  themselves  and  then  sub- 
mit those  conclusions  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Gen.  Pershing.  That  is  undoubtedly  their  purpose.  Senator. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  And  if  thought  proper,  to  the  Congress,  if 
thfey  might  need  to  approve? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  And  there  was  some  misunderstanding  here 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  War  Plans  Division  of  the  General  Staff, 
this  debating  society,  this  student  branch,  is  accorded  under  our 
present  system  that  degree  of  independence  of  thought  which  it  is 
wise  to  accord  to  a  group  of  men  who  are  charged  with  such  a  very 
solemn  function? 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  have  not  gone  into  the  study  of  the  operations 
of  the  present  War  Department  Staff,  Senator.  I  think  it  would  be 
necessary,  in  order  to  answer  intelligently  the  questions  involving  its 
operation,  for  me  to  go  over  there  and  make  a  special  study  of  it, 
which  I  have  not  had  occasion  to  do,  but  all  I  know  of  it  and  all  1 
have  seen  in  reference  to  it  is  the  diagram  showing  their  various 
duties.  Well,  words  do  not  always  convey  to  different  minds  the 
same  impression. 
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Senator  Wadsworth.  Indeed  they  do  not.  Many  of  us  have  this 
idea  in  mind.  To  the  average  civilian  the  General  Staff  is  a  mys- 
terious and  remote  piece  of  machinery  which  we  do  not  understand. 
We  are  trying  to  understand  it  on  these  committees,  and  if  some 
procedure  may  be  brought  about,  either  by  statute  or  regulation,  by 
which  the  General  Staff,  and  particularly  this  planning  division, 
will  be  brought  in  close  contact  with  Congress  and  the  people,  we 
will  popularize  our  military  policy. 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  can  see  a  very  great  advantage  that  would  arise 
from  the  submission  of  a  great  many  of  the  conclusions  of  the  War 
Plans  Division  to  these  respective  committees. 

Mr.  Kahn.  You  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  lock  up  all  their 
studies  in  some  closet  so  that  Members  of  Congress  might  not  see 
them? 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  should  think  that  in  order  to  bring  about  the 
proper  sort  of  coordination — I  understand  you  object  to  the  word 
"  coordination  "  ? 

Senator  Wadsworth.  That  is  a  personal  objection,  team  work? 

Gen.  Pershing.  To  secure  the  sort  of  team  work  that  should  exist 
between  the  War  Department  itself  and  these  two  committees,  there 
ougrht  to  be  an  exchange  of  confidences  with  reference  to  all  subjects 
pertaining  to  the  Military  Establishment. 

Mr.  Kahn.  I  quite  agree  with  you.  General,  that  it  would  be  well 
if  the  War  Department  would  take  the  Committees  on  Military 
Affairs  into  their  confidence. 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  am  quite  sure  of  it,  sir. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Are  there  any  further  questions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  General  Staflf?  If  not,  the  committees  will  consider  an 
hour  for  their  next  meeting. 

(Whereupon  the  committees  adjourned  until  to-morrow,  Saturday, 
November  1, 1919,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.) 


Committees  ox  Military  Affairs, 

House  of  RfirRESENTATivES  and 

Unjted  States  Senate, 
Saturday^  November  1^  1919, 

The  committee  met  at  11  o'clock  a.  in.,  in  the  room  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  United  States  Senate,  Capitol,  Hon. 
James  W.  Wadsworth,  jr.,  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Wadsworth,  Warren,  Sutherland,  New,  John- 
son, Chamberlain,  and  Fletcher;  and  Representatives  Kahn,  An- 
thony, Greene,  Hull,  Sanford,  James;  Kearns,  Miller,  Dent,  Quin, 
OInev.  and  Harrison. 

STATEMENT  OF  OEN.  JOHN  T.  PEBSHTNCk-Besumed. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  The  committee  will  be  in  order. 

General,  when  we  adjourned  yesterday  evening,  we  had  concluded 
for  the  time  being  a  discussion  of  the  General  Staff  and  its  functions. 
I  understand,  sir,  that  there  are  one,  two,  or  three  matters  that  you 
would  like  to  take  up  this  morning,  in  order  to  clear  up  certain 
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phrases  of  your  discussion  of  the  supply  and  purchase  system,  and 
also  of  the  General  Staff  and  perhaps  one  or  two  other  matters. 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  We  will  be  very  glad  if  you  will  do  that 
now. 

Gen.  Pershing.  The  question  arose  yesterday  regarding  the  opera- 
tion of  the  purchasing  and  finance  departments,  for  want  of  a  better 
name,  and  Mr.  Anthony  will  recall  that  the  statement  was  made  that 
this  central  agency  would  purchase  articles  common  to  two  or  three 
of  the  supply  departments.  I  should  have  stated  that  this  central 
agency  would  make  purchases  of  articles  which  heretofore  had  been 
purchased  in  quantity  by  two  or  more  of  the  departments.  We  con- 
fused the  words  "  use  ^  and  "  purchase." 

I  would  not  interfere  with  the  purchase  of  articles  now  or  gen- 
erally purchased  by  the  Quartermaster  Department  and  suppli^  to 
the  Army,  any  more  than  I  would  interfere  with  the  purchase  of 
ordnance  material  that  is  usually  issued  to  the  Army  for  its  use- 
The  only  thins  is  this,  and  the  point  I  wish  to  bring  out  now  is, 
that  this  purchasing  and  finance  department  would,  if  it  seemed 
expedient,  purchase  those  articles  that  had  been  purchased  in  com- 
mon, or  combine  the  purchase  in  some  such  way  as  to  avoid  com- 
petition and  produce  coordination  in  the  purchase.  That  is  the 
point.  There  was  some  confusion  yesterday  and  I  desired  to  clear 
that  up. 

Then  Mr.  Anthony  made  the  point  yesterday  that  through  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  departments  there  would  result  a  multi- 
Elicity  of  heads  at  the  smaller  posts,  which  had,  as  I  gathered  from 
im,  already  produced  a  certain  amount  of  confusion.  Of  course,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  we  are  trying  to  perfect  an  organization 
for  war  and  not  an  organization  that  would  apply  especially  to  the 
administration  of  small  posts.  Furthermore,  in  the  administration 
of  the  various  staff  departments  at  small  posts,  we  have  always  been 
able  to  unite  several  different  functions  under  one  officer;  so  that, 
even  in  its  application  to  small  posts,  the  question  is  one  of  adminis- 
tration which  might  very  proj)erly  be  handled  by  the  post  com- 
mander under  prescribed  regulations,  and  this  is  a  detail  which  really 
does  not  affect  the  general  organization  that  would  be  applicable  in 
war. 

The  question  of  the  number  of  General  Staff  officers  was  brought 
up  yesterday,  and  the  question  was  asked  as  to  whether  if  we  re- 
duced the  size  of  the  Army  from  576,000,  or  whatever  it  is,  to  some 
smaller  number,  there  would  be  corresponding  reduction  in  Greneral 
Staff  officers.  I  stated  that  there  might  be  a  reduction,  but  not  a 
corresponding  reduction,  and  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  a  little  more. 
The  reduction  would  be  probably  very  small,  because  you  must  have 
a  certain  number  of  staff  officers  to  perform  those  duties,  and  they 
do  not  always  correspond  to  the  size  of  the  force. 

For  instance,  in  France  we  had  258  at  my  headquarters  for  an 
army  of  something  over  two  million.  If  you  reduced  correspond- 
ingly, that  would  cut  it  down  to  a  very  small  number. 

I  bring  that  out  just  as  an  illustration. 

Senator  Warren.  On  that  point,  the  members  of  the  staff  detail 
occasionally  a  man  to  one  of  our  various  posts.    You  wish  to  carry 
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• 

that  with  the  staff,  do  you  not,  additional  members  for  any  use  that 
may  be  made  of  them  ? 

(jen.  Pershing.  Oh,  yes ;  I  think  so.  We  have  provided,  of  course, 
a  General  Staflf  not  only  for  the  headquarters  of  the  Armv  but  for 
the  various  corps,  divisions,  and  minor  units ;  and  carried  the  system 

tall  the  way  down,  as  was  brought  out  yesterday,  I  think,  in  the  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr.  Kahn.  In  the  national  defense  act  there  is  a  provision  that 
not  more  than  half  of  the  General  Staff  shall  be  stationed  in  Wash- 
ington. Do  you  believe  that  that  is  a  limitation  that  ought  to  be 
(xmtinued  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  do  not  think  there  should  be  any  legal  limita- 
tion to  it.  I  mean,  it  is  a  matter  of  administration  that  should  be 
left  to  those  who  are  appointed  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the 
Anny.  That  would  be  imposing  a  restriction  that  would  materially 
interfere  with  the  proper  administration  of  General  Staff  affairs, 
and  I  dp  not  believe  it  is  possible  to  write  into  the  law  a  clean-cut 
Hne  of  demarcation  between  General  Staff  duties  and  those  con- 
cerned with  the  interior  operations  of  a  bureau  or  staff  department. 

The  rules  must  necessarily  be  general,  and  their  application  must 
be  left  to  the  intelligence  of  the  officers  selected  to  perform  those 
duties;  and  I  think  we  must  take  for  granted  and  concede  to  them 
a  desire  to  cooperate  and  to  distinguish  between  the  duties  of  one 
9A  of  staff  officers  and  another  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  the  great- 
est efficiency,  having  always  in  mind  the  application  of  the  system  in 
time  of  war. 

Mr.  Kahn.  Would  you  have  enough  officers  in  the  General  Staff 
so  that  if  the  Government  should  find  it  expedient  to  send  a  number 
of  those  officers  into  any  section  of  the  country  to  cooperate  with  a 
corps  or  a  division  of  the  Army,  they  would  be  able  to  do  that 
without  in  any  way  affecting  the  work  of  the  General  Staff  here? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Oh,  yes;  yes,  indeed;  without  any  question. 

And,  as  I  said  yesterday,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  establishment  of 
general  staff  schools  large  enough  to  provide  us  with  a  supply  of 
fleneral  staff  officers,  who  would  be  placed  on  the  list  of  availables 
lor  detail  whenever  extra  details  might  be  needed  or  authorized,  is 
highly  desirable. 

Mr.  Dekt.  May  I  suggest,  General,  right  in  that  connection,  if  I 
recall  the  facts,  the  General  Staff  here  in  Washington  never  had 
the  full  quota  authorized  under  the  national  defense  act,  so  that  the 
law  evidently  authorized  a  sufficient  number  prior  to  the  war. 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes ;  I  am  not  informed  about  that. 

Mr.  Kahn.  The  law  authorized  65  officers  of  the  General  Staff,  and 
I  think  the  highest  number  that  they  had,  after  we  put  in  the  provi- 
«on  that  only  half  of  them  should  be  in  Washington,  was  27. 

Mr.  Dent.  Twenty-seven  ? 

Mr.  Kahn.  Yes;  that  is  the  highest  number  they  had. 

Gen.  Pershing.  May  I  discuss  now  the  promotions  ? 

Senator  Wadswobth.  I  think  that  would  be  very  acceptable.  You 
Are  to  discuss  now  the  matter  of  promotion,  and  I  assume  that  a 
idated  question  is  the  single-list  suggestion? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes. 

As  to  the  question  of  promotion,  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  promotion 
by  selection.    The  difficulty  of  applying  such  a  system  is  very  great. 
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Many  suggestions  have  been  made  as  to  how  officers  may  be  selected, 
but  none  nave  appeared  entirely  satisfactory.  I  think  such  a  system 
could  be  worked  out,  but  we  find  a  very  considerable  percentage  of  the 
Army  itself  rather  opposed  to  it  However,  I  believe  that  it  mifiht  be 
met  by  arranging  the  officers  of  the  different  grades,  say,  annually  or 
bienmally,  on  three  lists — one  to  contain  those  officers  who  are  without 
question  suitable  and  well  qualified  for  promotion  at  once.  They 
might  'be  arranged  on  that  list  according  to  seniority  or  according  tc> 
their  merit,  seniority,  of  course,  carrying  considerable  weight  in  mak- 
ing such  arrangement.  The  second  list  would  be  those  officers  who 
had  not  shown  themselves  especially  qualified  for  immediate  promo- 
tion, but  who  should  remain  in  their  present  grades  for  a  longer 
period  to  prove  their  fitness  for  eventual  promotion. 

The  third  list  would  be  those  who  are  unfitted  for  promotion,  who 
have  shown  themselves  to  lack  the  necessary  ability,  energy,  and  in- 
terest in  the  work,  and  so  on.  They  should  be  eliminated  without 
delay. 

This  brings  up  the  consideration  of  dead  timber  in  the  Army  at 
the  present  time.  The  provision  for  elimination  should  become  op- 
erative as  soon  as  authority  is  granted  by  Congress,  as  we  shall  find 
in  all  grades  in  the  service  dead  timber  that  should  be  got  rid  of. 
Heretofore  the  authority  to  drop  men  because  they  were  not  quali- 
fied for  duties  of  an  officer,  has  been  difficult  of  application,  because 
we  have  had  boards  who  have  naturally  been  loath  to  recommend 
that  a  man  be  shoved  out  without  any  means  of  support.  So,  it  seems 
to  me  that  coupled  with  elimination  there  should  go  a  provision  by 
which  a  man  should  be  given  credit  for  the  service  he  has  already 
rendered,  and  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  with  enough  to  keep  him 
from  starving,  say,  2  per  cent  or  2^  per  cent  of  his  pav  for  the  number 
of  years  that  he  had  been  in  the  service. 

iSenator  Chamberlain.  You  say  2^  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  pay 
for  the  number  of  yeare  he  has  been  in  the  service.  Just  what  does 
this  mean  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  If  he  has  served  10  years,  he  would  get  25  per  cent 
of  the  pay  of  his  grade  at  the  time  of  his  retirement. 

Mr.  Kahn.  Two  and  one-half  per  cent  a  year? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Two  and  one-half  per  cent  a  year.  Ten  years 
would  be  26  per  cent,  and  the  same  proportion  for  any  other  period. 

Mr.  Kahn.  But  you  would  fix  a  limit  that  he  should  not  in  any 
case  receive  a  greater  percentage  than  75  per  cent,  which  is  the  p>er- 
centage  that  is  given  an  officer  who  serves  faithfully  and  well  until 
by  operation  of  law  he  goes  on  retirement? 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  should  be  inclined  to  fix  it  lower  than  that 
Seventy-five  per  cent  would  indicate  30  years'  service,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Kahn.  Yes. 

Gen.  Persuing.  Well,  I  would  be  inclined  to  fix  the  limit  at  50 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Kahn.  Xot  higher  than  50  per  cent? 

Gen.  Pershing.  No.  If  a  man  has  not  rendered  valuable  service, 
then  he  should  not  be  placed  in  any  sense  on  a  parity  with  officers 
who  have  rendered  valuable  service.  And  it  seems  to  me  it  should 
be  below  75  per  cent. 

Mr.  Greene.  In  your  first  classification  that  was  to  be  made  an- 
nually, putting  officers  in  three  classes,  those  who  were  worthy  of 
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promotion  at  once,  as  you  put  it;  and,  second,  those  who  should 
stay  in  their  grade  until  they  made  good,  presumably;  and,  third, 
those  who  should  be  eliminated. 

Let  us  take  the  jSrst  grade,  if  you  apply  that  at  once,  what  would 

be  the  effect  upon  a  man  who  comes  into  the  lowest  file  of  grade? 

I  Manifestly  he  would  not  be  regarded,  in  the  ordinary  routme,  as 

P  deserving  of  promotion  anyway  under  the  seniority  rule,  and  he 

would  be  new  to  the  duties  of  the  new  ^ade. 

Would  yQU  have  that  so  arranged  that  the  question  of  his  fitness 
for  promotion  simply  depended  upon  his  apparent  availability  in 
the  course  of  time  ii  he  satisfactorily  performed  his  duties  up  to  that 
time?  You  see,  he  really  is  not  a  candidate  for  promotion  at  once, 
anyway,  under  normal  conditions.  He  has  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  his  fitness. 

•  Gen.  Pershing.  What  I  mean  by  that  is  they  would  be  available 
for  promotion  ahead  of  the  second  list.  That  is  what  I  meant  to 
say. 

Mr.  Greene.  Obviously  there  would  be  a  difference  between  him 
tnd  a  man  long  established  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  presume  you  would  have  that  process  of  elimina- 
tion safeguarded,  so  that  action  would  only  be  taken  by  boards  of 
officers  ox  about  the  same  grade  of  the  officer  eliminated. 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  certainly  should. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  say  that  because  if  that  responsibility  is  im- 
posed in  high  authority,  the  Army  frequently  does  not  have  con- 
fidence in  the  judgment  of  that  hign  authority. 

Gren.  Pershing.  Yes;  and  the  high  authority  would  necessarily 
need  the  advice  of  officers  who  came  m  contact  with  and  would  know 
the  qualifications  of  the  officer  examined. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Because  most  frequently  the  high  authority  only 
knows  a  few  officers  of  the  Army  himself,  and  there  are  many  he  does 
not  oome  in  contact  with  at  all. 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes.  It  seems  to  me  that  any  action  of  high  au- 
thority should  be  based  upon  the  recommendations  of  a  board 
appointed  for  that  purpose. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  General,  closely  related  to  this  question  of 

Eromotion  is  that  other  suggestion  which  you  mentioned  rather 
riefly  yesterday,  to  the  effect  that  all  the  officers  in  the  Army  might 
^^  be  commissioned  on  a  single  list  in  the  Army  of  the  United 
States.  I  think  the  committee  would  be  very  much  gratified  if  you 
^nld  enlarge  upon  that  suggestion,  or,  rather,  develop  that  sugges- 
tion some,  and  explain  to  us  just  what  its  benefits  would  be  as  con- 
trasted with  the  present  situation  of  commissions  in  the  lineal  list. 

Gen.  Pershing.  As  I  stated  yesterday,  there  has  been,  as  a  result  of 
lie  inequalities  of  promotion,  a  great  deal  of  jealousy  between  the 
line  and  the  staff.  Line  officers  have  felt  that  the  staff  has,  on  ac- 
count of  its  location  here  in  Washinffton,  been  able  to  secure  legisla- 
tion for  its  especial  branch,  for  itself,  and  thus  secure  undue  promo- 
tions for  service  of  no  greater  importance  than  the  services  of  the 
line  officers.  And  the  same  thing  applies  to  the  relations  between  the 
different  arms  of  the  service.  One  arm  would  receive  an  increase  of 
50  or  75  per  cent,  and  the  promotions  would  go  to  that  arm. 
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So  WO  liuve  had  discrepancies  in  the  relative  rank  of  officers  of  the 
different  arms  in  the  service,  which  are  very  discouraging  to  older 
officers,  who  feel  that  their  merits  have  not  been  given  due  considera- 
tion. Not  only  is  that  the  case,  but  it  has  resulted  in  almost  an 
impossibility  of  securing  united  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  Army  as 
a  whole  as  to  legislation  actually  needed  for  creating  an  efficient 
Army.  There  has  been  pulling  and  hauling,  and  one  arm  opposed  to 
another,  the  line  opposed  to  the  staff,  and  so  on. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  nearly  every  Army  officer  goes  around  with  a 
reorganization  bill  in  his  vest  pocket,  but  if  you  will  examine  that 
particular  bill  you  will  find  that  he  has  stressed  the  particular 
branch  that  he  belongs  to,  and  it  is  a  scheme  to  ^ive  him  promotion 
against  some  other  fellow  who  entered  the  service  about  the  same 
time  or  after  him. 

I  might  cite  my  own  case.  I  have  originated  several  Army  reor-. 
ganization  schemes.  It  was  when  I  belonged  to  the  Cavalry ;  but  in 
looking  over  them  to-day  I  find  that  the  Cavalry  got  an  excessive 
amount  of  promotion  as  compared  with  the  other  arms. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  can  be  avoided  by  placing  all  officers 
on  a  single  list.  Whether  they  are  commissioned  as  artillerynien  or 
as  cavalrymen  or  infantrymen  is  a  detail.  But  we  could  arrive  at  a 
jumping-off  place  from  which  after  promotion  had  been  equalized 
as  far  as  it  could  be  consistently  all  officers  would  start  off  together 
arranged  relatively  according  to  rank  on  the  same  list.  In  the 
operation  of  this  law  the  question  would  come  up  as  to  whether 
the  Cavalry  officer,  who  had  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  list,  could  be 
promoted  to  a  vacancy  existing  in  the  Infantry  arm.  I  say,  un- 
hesitatingly, that  he  could,  and  we  have  proved  it  during  the  war, 
that  officers  transferred  from  the  Cavalry  and  the  Infantry  to  the 
Artillery  have  made  excellent  records. 

So  that  there  would  be  no  question  at  all  as  to  the  propriety  of 
taking  a  trained  officer  from  whatever  branch  he  comes  and  making 
an  Artillery  officer  of  him,  if  he  has  ordinary  ability. 

Mr.  Kahn.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  during  peace  times  the  Coast 
Artillery  officers  train  their  men  in  Infantry  tactics  and  the  Cavalry 
were  taught  Infantry  tactics  as  dismounted  Cavalry? 

Gen  Pershing.  Yes;  to  a  certain  extent. 

Mr.  Kahn.  Did  that  training  ^  far  enough  to  enable  the  officers 
to  take  charge  of  the  Infantry  if  there  happened  to  be  vacancies 
in  that  branch  ? 

Qen.  Pershing.  In  France  we  assigned  officers  to  the  command 
of  Infantry,  Cavalry,  and  Artillery  ahnost  without  regard  to  their 
previous  service;  and  those  men  performed  efficient  service  in  their 
several  positions.  Really  they  were  usually  up  to  the  average  of 
the  men  in  that  particular  arm. 

There  has  been  some  question  raised  as  to  the  application  of  pro- 
motion by  selection  to  the  single  list.  There  shoulcl  be  no  difficulty 
about  it  at  all.  You  would  apply  it  exactly  as  if  you  were  applying 
it  to  an  individual  arm.  I  can  see  no  difficultjr  about  it;  and,  as  to 
the  promotions  in  the  staff,  as  far  as  possible  the  staff  should  be 
placed  on  the  same  general  list.  They  should  be  given  a  position  on 
the  list  with  a  "running  mate,"  as  spoken  by  some.  Of  course,  the 
running  mate  might  fall  out  for  some  cause,  but  the  staff  officer 
would  be  given  a  place  on  the  list  and  be  carried  along  in  that  rela* 
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tive  position  and  be  promoted  under  the  same  conditions  as  a  man 
on  the  regular  list  just  ahead  of  him  would  be  promoted. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  General,  is  there  any  reason  why  a  man  of 
a  lesser  grade,  who.  was  detailed  for  duty  in  the  General  Staff,  or 
to  the  head  of  a  Staff  Corps,  should  have  a  very  much  higher  rank} 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  can  see  no  particular  reason  for  it,  Senator. 
I    Senator  Chamberlain.  You  know  captains  have  been  taken,  and 
"l  think  possibly  those  of  higher  rank  than  captains,  and  promoted  to 
the  Staff  Corps? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  And  then  given  a  higher  rank — very  mucli 
higher — than  those  who  have  had  the  same  service.  Is  there  any 
reason  for  doing  that  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  can  see  no  particular  reason  for  it,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Do  you  think  a  man  detailed  for  the  staff, 
detailed  for  duty  with  the  staff  or  with  the  StaiSF  Corps,  should  have 
a  higher  rank  than  he  had  when  he  was  in  the  line  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  As  I  stated,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  rank  in  the 
Staff  Corps  should  be  relatively  greater  than  that  in  the  line  for 
equal  service. 

There  might  be  an  exception  made  in  favor  of  some  of  those  Staff' 
Corps  that  required  their  men  to  undergo  certain  courses,  to  go 
through  certain  colleges  requiring  a  number  of  years  and  considera- 
ble expense,  but  I  think  those  are  details  which  can  be  worked  out. 
Senator,  in  the  preparation  of  a  bill  which  I  believe  would  be  satis- 
fiictory  to  everyoody. 

I  have  recently  had  before  me,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the 
members  of  the  various  bureaus  of  the  War  Department,  heads  of 
bureaus  and  sections  of  the  General  Staff,  and  we  have  gone  over 
all  of  these  questions  as  fully  as  I  have  had  time  since  my  return.  I 
find  almost  unanimous  opinion  on  the  question  of  the  single  list  for 
promotion,  and  I  believe  it  will  meet  with  almost  universal  favor, 
and  that  the  apparent  difficulties  may  be  straifi^htened  out  by  a  gen- 
eral consultation  in  the  preparation  of  the  bill,  by  which  the  officer 
personnel  of  those  departments  that  required  the  services  of  specially 
educated  men  may  be  given  a  standing  at  the  start  that  would  make 
good  the  delay  in  entering  the  service  caused  by  lengthy  educational 
ooarses. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  General,  one  other  question.  You  know 
that  we  have  had  at  every  session  of  Congress  bills  that  had  for  their 
porpofie  the  equalization  of  rank,  but  they  never  seemed  to  equalize 
after  they  were  passed. 

Gen.  Pershing.  That  was  probably  the  fault  of  the  application  of 
the  law,  and  the  fact  that  the  law  was  not  based  on  a  sound  principle 
8Qch  9s  is  the  single  lineal  list  idea. 

We  have  a  situation  in  the  appointment  of  the  extra  officers  that 
have  recently  been  provided  for  where  I  think  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity under  the  national  defense  act  to  equalize  promotion  right 
now  in  the  appointment  of  those  officers,  so  that  if  this  single  list 
\  should  become  a  law  we  would  practically  all  start  off  on  the  same 
hhsis. 

Senator  ChambertjAIN.  We  would  dispose  of  those  surplus  officers? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes.  What  I  meant  was,  if  you  will  permit  me, 
that  if  this  adjustment  is  made  now  the  equalization  would  be  prac- 
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tically  completed.    Then,  if  this  new  single  list  should  be  adopted^ 
the  whole  Army  would  start  off  e(][ual. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Was  this  General  Staff  bill  submitted  to 
you  before  it  was  finally  introduced  in  Congress? 

Gen.  Pershing.  No,  sir.  I  never  saw  it  until  it  had  been  under 
discussion  for  some  time. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Were  vou  corresponded  with  in  reference 
to  what  its  provisions  should  be? 

Gen.  Pershing.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  So  you  saw  it  for  the  first  time,  and  dis- 
cussed  it  for  the  first  time  after  it  was  introduced? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kahn.  General,  do  you  believe  that  officers  should  be  detailed 
to  the  Staff  Corps  rather  than  be  continued  permanentlv  in  the 
technical  branches  of,  say,  the  Ordnance  Department  or  the  Quar- 
termaster's Department?  Do  you  think  they  should  all  be  detailed 
from  a  single  list;  line  officers  detailed  to  the  technical  branches  of 
the  Staff  (S)rps? 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  think  the  detail  svstem,  speaking  generally,  has 
worked  very  well,  and,  as  I  stated  in  tne  discussion  yesterday,  it  was 
adopted  to  meet  a  situation  that  we  found  in  the  bureaus,  a  situation 
of  stagnation,  a  situation  which  involved  incompetence  on  the  part  of 
a  large  numbBr  of  officers  who  had  held  routine  positions  for  years 
and  years  and  had  lost  contact  with  the  combat  Army.  While  we 
had  smoothly  nmning  bureaus  in  peace  time,  these  bureaus  were  not 
effective  as  supply  or  administrative  bureaus  for  an  army  in  time 
of  war. 

For  this  reason,  the  detail  system  was  found  to  be  necessary,  and 
has  served  a  very  good  purpose;  and  I  believe  in  continuing  it  except, 
perhaps,  for  the  higher  grades  in  some  of  the  more  technical  depart- 
ments. After  a  man  has  served,  I  should  say,  two  details  he  might 
then  be  selected  or  appointed  permanently  in  that  particular  corps 
for  whose  duties  he  has  shown  himself  to  be  particularly  qualified, 
with  the  understanding  that  he  should  return  to  a  penoa  of  line 
duty  after,  say,  each  four  years'  service  in  his  particular  bureau. 

•Senator  Chamberlain.  Would  you  let  him  retain  the  same  grade 
when  he  is  detailed  for  that  duty,  even  though  he  is  put  into  a  per- 
manent grade,  that  he  had  in  the  single  list? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Oh,  yes ;  it  would  all  be  then  imder  the  single  list, 
Senator. 

•  Senator  Chamberlain.  In  other  words,  he  would  have  a  higher 
rank? 

Gen.  Pershing.  No. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Because  of  the  fact  that  he  had  been  made 
a  permanent  detail  ? 
Gen.  Pershing.  No. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Just  on  that  point,  General,  assuming  that 
we  established  the  single  list,  and  that  at  the  same  time  we  Siould 
decide  to  create  a  permanent  commissioned  personnel  in  the  higher 

gades,  we  will  say,  of  the  Ordnance  Department,  where  an  officer 
om  the  single  list  was  finally  selected  to  be  assi^ed  permanently 
to  the  Ordnance  Department.  In  a  sense,  it  takes  him  out  of  the  pool 
or  reservoir  of  officers  of  the  Army ;  but  from  that  moment  should 
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his  promotion  go  along  with  his  running  mates  as  they  were  on  the 
single  list,  step  by  step  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Exactly  the  same  relatively  that  every  other  staff 
officer  takes.    I  mean  to  say  he  would  take  a  relative  position  as  every 
other  staff  officer  would. 
Senator  Wadsworth.  So  his  promotion  in  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
m  ment  would  depend  upon  the  general  flow  of  promotion  throughout 
"  the  whole  Army  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  And  he  would  not  have  special  legislation 
passed  for  the  Ordnance  Department? 
Gen.  Pershing.  No. 

Mr.  Kahn.  That  is  the  point  I  wanted  to  maKe. 
Mr.  Greene.  May  I  follow  that  with  the  application  of  the  same 
idea  to  the  line  ?  We  start,  of  course,  with  the  fundamental  that  it 
is  the  business  of  an  officer  as  he  matures  in  the  service  to  learn  the 
general  philosophy  of  military  science,  so  that  he  may  not  specialize 
in  the  Army,  and  that  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  interchange  be- 
tween arms  of  the  service,  in  order  to  acquire  knowledge  of  the  use 
of  that  arm,  and  its  coordination  with  the  other  arms  in  combat.  Yet 
there  is  some  degree  of  specialization  in  each  of  the  arms? 
Gen.  Pershing.  Yes;  mdeed. 

Mr.  Greene.  And  a  certain  temperamental  inclination  on  the  part 
of  the  officer  to  suit  his  service  to  one  arm  rather  than  to  anotner. 
If  he  goes  upon  a  single  list  as  an  infantryman,  having  excelled  as  an 
infantryman  and  specialized  in  infantry  service,  would  you  make  it 
absolutely  arbitrary  upon  that  man's  transfer  by  reason  of  a  vacancjj- 
being  open  in  another  arm,  or  could  he  be  held  on  a  detached  offi- 
cers' list? 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  would  not  make  it  compulsory  at  all.  I  would 
have  no  iron-clad  rule  about  that.  As  you  suggest  yourself,  the  extra 
(^cers  could  very  well  be  taken  care  of  on  this  extra-officers  list, 
ind  only  officers  that  were  especially  fitted  as  a  matter  of  fact  for 
service  in  that  particular  arm,  if  they  happened  to  be  promoted  to 
I    another  arm  should  be  assigned  to  it. 

'      Mr.  Greene.  There  is,  of  course,  it  is  needless  to  suggest,  a  tre- 
mendous value  in  temperamental  inclination,  as  well  as  in  the  book 
study? 
Gen.  Pershing.  Quite  true. 

Mr.  Greene.  And  a  man  might  be  theoretically  very  well  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  arms  and  the  coordination  of  all  the  arms,  and 
yet  best  permitted  to  serve  the  service  under  one  special  branch  ? 
*  Gen.  Pershing.  The  point  is  very  well  taken ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kahn.  General,  the  testimony  that  was  ^ven  to  the  House 
Committee — and  I  dare  say  to  the  Senate  Committee — ^by  the  heads 
of  the  bureaus  of  Ordnance  and  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  and  sev- 
eral other  corps  was  to  the  effect  that  in  the  technical  branches  of 
their  work  thev  desired  to  have  officers  who  would  be  permanently 
detailed  to  their  bureaus.  Now,  you  suggest  that  that  could  be  done 
f  with  the  higher  grades.  At  what  grade  do  you  think  a  permanent 
detail  should  begin  for  the  Staff  Uoi-ps,  captain  or  major  or  lieu- 
tenant colonel  or  what? 
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Gen.  Perching.  Well,  1  should  say,  without  carefully  considering 
the  matter,  the  grade  of  field  officer — ^not  start  below  major,  gener- 
ally speaking. 

Mr.  Kahn.  Yes;  I  think  the  testimony  of  the  bureau  chiefs  is 
practically  to  the  same  effect. 

Mr.  Dent.  I  thought  it  was  captain.    Captain  is  my  recollection. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  A  moment  ago  Senator  Chamberlain  spoke 
of  the  efforts  towards  equalizing  promotion  by  legislation,  and  it  re- 
minds me  of  the  situation  that  existed  in  the  Cavalry  branch  of  the 
service,  about  two  or  three  years  ago,  as  a  result  of  the  expansion  by 
legislation  and  the  necessary  expansion  of  the  Field  Artillery,  as 
I  remember  it,  and  perhaps  of  one  or  two  other  corps,  the  cavalry 
branch  was  left  far  behind  and  its  influence  was  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  Congress,  with  the  result  that  a  bill  was  passed,  or  lan- 
guage was  inserted  in  the  national  defense  act,  authorizing  the  arbi- 
trary promotion  in  the  Cavalry,  and  the  result  was  we  had  59  col- 
onels of  Cavalry  and  only  16  regiments  of  Cavalry.  I  assume  that 
the  single  list  will  make  such  a  situation  as  that  impossible. 

Gen.  Pershing.  That  is  a  matter  that  required  some  readjust- 
ment. Naturally  they  were  entitled  to  sjrmpathy  and  probably  got 
it.  This  single  list  would  avoid  all  further  discussion  of  the  question 
of  promotion.  It  seems  to  me  the  question  of  Army  organization 
and  promotion  ought  to  be  separated  once  and  for  all. 

Mr.  Kahn.  Might  I  suggest,  that  one  of  the  difficulties  between 
the  War  Department  and  Congress  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that 
almost  every  bill  that  has  been  sent  up  by  the  War  Department  for 
action  had  behind  it  a  question  of  promotion.  The  members  of 
Congress,  who  are  civilians,  always  looked  for  a  promotion  scheme 
back  of  every  bill  the  War  Department  suggested,  and  if  your  plan 
will  prevent  that  in  the  future,  I  am  for  adopting  it. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  I  take  it  that  the  Medical  Corps  would 
always  have  to  have  a  permanent  commissioned  personnel? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Undoubtedly. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  There  seems  to  be  no  dispute  about  that, 
so  the  officers  of  the  Medical  Corps  would  all  run  with  their  respective 
running  mates  on  the  single  list,  and  that  as  advancement  proceeded 
through  the  Army  it  would  proceed  through  the  Medical  Corps  in 
the  sam^  way. 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes,  sir,  exactly.    " 

Senator  Wadsworth.  I  Imow  of  a  junior  lieutenant  colonel  of  the 
Medical  Corps  who  took  15  years  to  reach  that  grade,  while  a 
junior  lieutenant  colonel  of  Infantry  took  24  years.  That  is  an  in- 
stance of  the  disparity  between  promotions  in  the  various  arms. 

Gen.  Pershing.  The  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  Medical  Department 
knows  nothing  about  the  command  of  troops;  he  is  an  administra- 
tive officer,  while  the  lieutenant  colonel  of  Cavalry  or  of  Infantry 
commands  men.  We  are  preparing  him  to  take  his  place  in  the  com- 
mand of  troops  in  war,  and  we  have  heretofore  been  giving  staff 
officers  high  rank  and  neglecting  those  arms  of  the  service  whose 
officers  actually  command  men,  and  that  is  one  of  the  strong  reasons 
for  having  this  list  where  the  staff  and  line  are  on  a  parity,  so  that 
we  would  not  have  the  situation  where  a  lieutenant  colonel  of  In- 
fantry or  Cavalry  with  24  years'  service  would  probably  be  ranked 
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out  of  quarters  by  a  medical  officer  of  15  years'  service,  or  where  a 
lieutenant  colonel  of  the  Medical  Corps  would  take  precedence  on  mili- 
tary courts  or  boards  over  Calvary  or  Infantry  officers  of  much 
longer  service.  It  is  a  ridiculous  situation  that  has  grown  up  in  our 
service,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  various  staff  departments  have  come 
.  to  Con^^ress  and  obtained  these  promotions,  while  the  claims  of  the 
I  fighting  branches  of  the  service  have  been  generally  ignored. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  rapid  promo- 
tion in  the  Medical  Corps  was  due  to  the  expansion  of  the  Medical 
Corps  in  the  National  Defense  Act,  where  it  was  provided  that  there 
diould  be  seven  Medical  Corps  officers  to  every  1,000  officers  and  en- 
listed men  of  the  Army. 

Gen.  Pebshing.  This  will  put  them  all  on  a  just  parity. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Of  course  we  have  attempted  before  to 
equalize  promotions  and  tried  some  strong-arm  methods,  but  the 
instant  it  is  done  the  evil  begins  again  and  some  other  branch  of 
the  service  is  expanded  by  legislation,  and  necessarily  another  dis- 
crepancy occurs. 

(jen.  Pershing.  An  instance  was  given  in  the  possibilities  of  the 
development  of  the  Tank  Corps.  Suppose  we  start  the  Tank  Corps 
with  a  certain  number  of  officers  to-day ;  five  years  from  now  tanks 
may  be  one  of  the  principal  arms  of  the  service.  Then  Tank  Corps 
officers  come  in  for  promotion  there.  That  is  a  somewhat  specialized 
ann,  and  they  would  want  all  of  that  promotion  for  themselves,  and 
probably  would  get  it  under  the  present  system.  The  whole  thing  i^ 
absurd. 

Mr.  Sanfobd.  Might  it  not  happen,  General,  under  the  single  list 
tiwt  the  senior  officer  in  the  Medical  Corps  or  in  the  Air  Service 
might  be  the  senior  officer  detailed  to  that  corps,  and  he  might  be 
still,  perhaps,  a  lieutenant  colonel,  he  not  having  reached  an  oppor- 
tunity for  further  promotion.  Would  you  make  him  the  chief  of 
that  corps,  if  he  happened  to  be  the  best  officer,  without  increasing 
his  rank? 

Gren.  Pershing.  There  is  no  reason  why  he  could  not  serve,  be- 
cause all  of  the  other  staflf  officers  would  be  on  the  same  footing  as 
tiat  officer  himself,  and  I  can  see  no  particular  reason  for  making 
an  exception  in  that  case.  If  we  begin  to  make  exceptions  then  the 
exceptions  become  the  rule. 

Mr.  Sanford.  So  you  might  have  a  lieutenant  colonel  who  might 
be  chief  of  ordnance,  for  instance? 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  had  not  followed  it  that  far. 

Mr.  Sanford.  But  I  am  thinking  of  the  possibilities  of  it,  if  there 
w«re  a  vacancy  and  he  would  be  the  best  qualified  officer  for  that 
purpose. 

Gen.  Pershing.  Of  course  the  chiefs  of  departments  are  already 

Srovided  for  in  the  present  law,  which  provides  that  they  shall  be 
etailed  from  their  respective  corps. 

Mr.  Kahn.  And  they  occupy  the  position  of  major  general  during 
that  detail,  if  they  are  detailed  to  the  head  of  the  corps? 
f  Mr.  Greene.  This  disparity  between  the  staff  corps  and  the  line 
brings  up  the  point  we  were  discussing  yesterday  as  to  whether  this 
really  auxiliary  service  ought  to  have  the  regular  rank,  or  be  given 
some  assimilated  status  with  all  the  privileges  of  the  regular  rank, 
but  not  to  confuse  these  people  with  the  men  who  have  regular 
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military  rank.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  wrong  policy  to  have  veterin- 
arians and  dentists  going  around  with  military  rank  and  title,  sitting 
in  on  boards,  and  so  forth,  when  if  they  were  not  so  styled  and  con- 
stituted they  could  have  an  assimilated  rank  proportionate  to  their 
service,  and  not  be  confused. 

Gen.  Pershing.  That  is  a  very  strong  point. 

Mr.  Hull.  In  that  case,  how  would  you  provide  for  war-time 
expansion,  when  you  call  in  men  of  great  ability?  Would  you  put 
them  in  a  lower  rank? 

Gen.  Pershing.  They  would  all  have  temporary  commissions  and 
thejr  might  be  given  any  particular  grade  you  decided  upon. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  We  are  discussing  merely  the  promotions  in 
the  Eegular  service? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  So  the  war-time  situation,  accompanied  by 
the  advent  of  those,  emergency  oflficers  or  reserve  officers,  if  we  have 
such  a  scheme,  does  not  affect  the  promotion  in  the  Regular  service 
at  all,  and  the  same  single  list  would  continue  in  peace  and  war? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Quite  so. 

Mr.  KLahn.  General,  there  has  been  quite  a  good  deal  of  discus- 
sion  before  our  committees  in  regard  to  the  Chemical  Warfare  Serv- 
ice. Do  you  believe  that  should  be  a  separate  corps  or  that  it  should 
be  attached  to  the  Engineer  Department  or  some  other  department 
of  the  War  Department?  It  is  not  mentioned  in  this  bill,  but  there 
ha^  been  evidence  before  our  committees  about  the  necessity  of  con- 
tinuing the  work. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  It  is  well  to  add,  Mr.  Kahn,  that  it  is  the 
announced  intention  of  the  War  Department  to  place  the  Chemical 
Warfare  Service  under  the  Engineer  Corps, 

Senator  Johnson.  Before  you  go  into  that  subject,  may  I  ask  one 
question  ? 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Certainly. 

Senator  Johnson.  There  is  a  class  of  cases  which  has  enlisted  my 
interest  and  aroused  my  sympathy,  and  that  is  the  class  of  men  who 
served  well  in  France  in  advanced  rank,  like  that  of  brigadier  gen- 
eral, who  are  being  demoted  because  of  the  exigencies  of  the  present 
situation  to  colonels,  majors,  and  so  forth.  Have  you  any  sugges- 
tion to  offer  as  to  how  what  I  think  is  simple  justice  can"  be  given 
these  men  who  have  served  well  and  who  are  now  demoted,  or  can 
you  suggest  any  way  by  which  the  situation  could  be  remedied 
at  all? 

Gen.  Pershing.  You  are  speaking  of  officers  of  the  Regular  service 
now,  Senator  Johnson? 

Senator  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

Gen.  Pershing.  It  seems  to  me  that  can  find  its  solution  in  the 
adoption  of  some  such  method  of  promotion  by  selection  as  has  been 
suggested,  Of  course,  those  men  must  return  to  their  original  grades 
in  the  Regular  service,  and  they  all  should  be  demoted  to  those 
grades.  There  would  be  and  is  now  in  existence  a  very  unfortunate 
situation  in  that  a  great  many  of  the  men  who  served  abroad  have 
been  demoted,  while  retained  with  their  high  rank  are  a  much 
larger  number  of  men  here  in  America.  So  that,  in  order  that  all 
may  be  placed  on  a  parity,  all  should  be  demoted.  Then,  in  the 
regular  course  of  those  promotions  in  the  Regular  service  I  should 
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be  in  favor  of  some  system  of  selection  by  which  those  men  who  have 
performed  their  duty  efficiently  on  the  battle  field  may  at  times  be 
given  preference  in  promotion. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  have  in  mind  one  officer  who  was  a  brigadier 
general,  who  did  his  duty,  and  I  think  did  it  well,  who  was  demoted 
to  major,  and  it  struck  me  as  a  pretty  tough  proposition,  not  only 
from  the  material  standpoint  but  from  every  other  standpoint. 
Many  of  them  are  in  that  category,  and  I  would  like  personally  to 
afford  some  relief  to  them.  Is  there  any  way  you  see  tliat  relief 
could  be  afforded  ? 

Gren.  Pershing.  I  think  all  those  men  who  proved  their  efficiency 
during  the  war  in  the  rank  of  general  officer  should  be  among  those 
first  to  be  selected  for  promotion  to  those  grades. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  But  vou  could  not  do  that  in  the  single 

list  ;      . 

Gen.  Pershing.  The  single  list  only  applies  up  to  and  including 
the  grade  of  colonel,  and  a  system  of  selection  is  not  inconsistent 
with  a  single  list. 

Mr.  Greene.  Here  is  a  proposition  that  arises  out  of  that  that 
seems  to  be  a  rather  serious  one:  Every  soldier  is  presumed  to  do 
his  duty,  wherever  he  has  been  ordered.  If  he  was  lucky  enough  to 
get  into  active  combat,  he  has  had  a  stroke  of  good  luck.  His  run- 
ning mate  may  not  have  been  lucky  enough  to  have  had  that  service 
.  on  the  other  side,  but,  under  orders,  has  had  to  stay  at  home,  w:here 
his  services,  so  far  as  the  prosecution  of  the  war  was  concerned, 
were  perhaps  aS  valuable  as  those  of  the  men  in  the  field.  He  did 
not  t^lke  the  position  at  home  by  his  own  choice,  but  he  had  to  take 
it;  and  he  has  also  lost  the  further  opportunity  for  promotion  by 
selection  and  has  had  hard  luck  running  against  him  twice. 

Gen.  Pershing.  If  he  is  a  good  man  you  could  hardly  say  he 
would  be  deprived  of  his  opportunity  for  promotion  by  selection; 
he  would  be  on  the  same  list,  would  he  not? 

Mr.  Greene.  When  it  comes  to  considering  the  colorless  record, 
this  man  shows  up  rather  disadvantageously  m  the  matter  of  selec- 
tion? 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  think  the  promotion  boards,  those  in  authority 
who  were  selecting  officers  for  promotion,  would  give  the  claims  of 
such  men  due  consideration. 

Mr.  Greene.  Lots  of  men,  as  you  know,  cried  their  hearts  out  be- 
cause they  could  not  go  and  have  an  opportunity  to  make  the  splen- 
did records  they  had  in  them,  and  if  they  had  to  give  up  their  chance 
and  run  into  a  case  of  hard  luck  the  second  time,  is  not  the  balance 
in  favor  of  the  men  who  were  in  the  field  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  In  all  these  promotions  to  the  grade  of  general 
officer  we  are  looking  for  men  who  are  most  efficient  and  best  pre- 
pared to  perform  their  functions  in  war.  I  do  not  think  this  grade 
should  be  given  to  oflScers  who  have  passed  their  years  of  useful- 
ness, except  for  purposes  of  retirement.  That  would  apply  to  the 
staff  as  well  as  to  the  line. 

But  selection  should  be  made  so  that  when  war  comes  you  do  not 
have  to  sidetrack  men  here  and  there  bv  various  devious  methods 
and  run  up  and  down  the  list  looking  for  officers  who  are  known 
Co  be  efficient  to  put  into  their  places.    The  efficient  men  ought  to 
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come  to  the  top  by  some  system  we  should  adopt,  and  the  worth- 
less ones  be  dropped  out. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  have  only  in  mind  that  stage  of  the  career  of  every 
officer  in  the  Army,  which  puts  him  as  a  young  first  lieutenant  get- 
ting his  first  assignment  as  an  instructor  of  muitary  science.  He  is 
a  potential  Gen.  Pershing,  but  nobody  knows  it  yet,  and  if  he  comes 
up  in  the  matter  of  promotion  beside  some  other  men,  all  of  them  the 
very  same  age  and  grade,  who  had  had  some  service  in  the  Indian 
wars,  very  liKely  our  Gen.  Pershing  would  have  been  overlooked  and 
the  Indian  war  man  taken. 

Gen.  Pershing.  They  should  give  those  young  officers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  some  of  their  potentialities. 

Mr.  Kahn.  This  matter  has  been  running  in  my  mind  since  Sena- 
tor Johnson  asked  his  question.  We  passed  a  law  some  few  years 
ago  putting  all  the  officers  on  the  Panama  Canal  in  an  advanced 
grade  upon  retirement,  every  officer  who  had  served  on  the  Isthmus 
for  three  years.  Would  it  be  possible  to  put  a  provision  in  the  law 
to  the  effect  that  these  general  officers  who  served  during  the  war 
upon  retirement  could  retire  at  the  advanced  grade  they  held  in  this 
war?    Would  that  probably  meet  the  situation? 

Senator  Johnson.  I  am  not  clear  about  that.  The  tHing  that 
struck  me  was  this :  We  all  know  that  when  a  position  of  power  has 
once  been  attained,  or  a  position  gained  by  promotion,  that  there  not 
only  goes  with  it  the  material  emoluments  but  also  that^which  every- 
man  prizes,  and  then  to  be  demoted  after  months  or  perhaps  a  couple 
of  years  of  real  service  to  a  lesser  rank  or  to  a  former  rank  presents 
at  least  a  different  proposition. 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  should  like  to  see  some  such  proposition  as  that 
given  every  consideration,  and  if  you  will  permit  me  I  will  discuss 
it  at  some  future  meeting  before  you. 

Mr.  Kahn.  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  condition  of  a  great 
many  field  officers  who  had  to  remain  at  the  training  cam{>s,  who 
were  doing  excellent  work  at  those  camps  and  who  never  got  any 
opportunity  for  promotion. 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  know  a  great  many  excellent  men  in  that  class. 

Mr.  Kahn.  Of  course,  to  select  field  officers  who  were  in  France 
for  promotion  to  field  officers'  positions  when  vacancies  would  occur 
would  bring  about  the  very  deplorable  situation  Mr.  Greene  referred 
to.  So  I  simply  offhand  suggest  that  possibly  we  could  reach  that 
situation  by  perhaps  giving  these  men  the  advanced  grade  upon  re- 
tirement. 

Gen.  Pershing.  A  great  many  of  them  would  not  retire  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  to  come,  so  that  would  not  meet  the  situation,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  study  of  that. 

Senator  Sutherland.  General,  what  process  of  comparison  was 
used  in  the  demotion  of  several  major  generals  and  the  retention  of 
others  on  the  permanent  list?  Are  those  new  major  generals  hold- 
ing their  permanent  rank  entitled  to  it  by  seniority? 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  really  am  not  familiar  with  the  method  or  policy 
adopted. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  itf 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it;  I  can  not  answer 
your  question. 
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Senator  SutherLuVno.  I  noticed  in  the  list  of  major  generals  some 
names  do  not  appear  of  men  who  served,  one  of  the^n  with  great 
distinction,  on  the  other  side  who  are  back  to  their  permanent  rank 
of  colonel,  while  others,  who  apparently  served  with  no  greater 
distinction  and  possibly  less  distinction,  are  now  holding  the  grade 
of  major  general. 

Gen.  Pershing.  Without  saying  whether  it  could  be  avoided  or 
not,  the  making  of  those  demotions  has  created  an  unfortunate  con- 
dition at  present  in  the  Army. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  General,  you  discussed  on  yesterday  the 
oration  of  the  rank  of  lieutenant  general  for  various  forms  of  serv- 
ice. I  do  not  recall  what  your  views  were  about  that.  What  do  you 
think  generally  about  the  proposition  of  creating  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant general,  and  if  it  is  created  what  class  of  men  should  be  pro- 
moted to  it? 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  stated  yesterday,  in  general,  that  ordinarily  in 
times  of  peace  it  seemed  to  me  rather  inadvisable  to  confer  these 
higher  ranks,  that  our  traditions  and  practices  in  the  past  led  us  to 
confer  the  rank  of  general  or  lieutenant  general  during  a  war  or  for 
war  services. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  think  you  suggested  that  probably  it 
would  be  well  to  give  that  power  to  the  President  in  time  of  war  to 
so  honor  men  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Has  it  been  the  practice  in  our  Army  to 
confer  that  rank  in  previous  wars;  do  you  recall? 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  remember  especially  that  in  the  Confederate 
service  they  had  those  grades. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  was  referring  to  the  creation  of  the  office 
of  lieutenant  general  or  general. 

Gen.  Pershing.  For  active  service  ? 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Yes;  during  the  period  of  the  war  or  after. 
Do  you  recall  any  cases? 

Gen.  Pershing.  You  mean  appointing  those  officers  to  those  posi- 
tions for  actual  service,  I  mean  so  that  they  might  command  a  corps 
or  a  division,  which  would  correspond  to  their  rank? 

Senator  Cha:mberlain.  For  any  purpose. 

Gen.  Persuing.  In  time  of  war  those  ranks  naturally  go  with  the 
command ;  that  is,  certain  grades. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  We  had  no  such  rank  in  this  war  as  that 
of  lieutenant  general  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  What  officers  filled  these  places? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Gen.  Liggett  and  Gen.  BuUard. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  was  done  by  a  special  act  of  Con- 
gress? 

Senator  Wadsworth.  They  were  temporary? 

Gen.  Pershing.  They  were  temporary  grades. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  The  temporary  appointments  were  by  vir- 
tue of  an  act  of  Congress  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes;  they  were  by  virture  of  an  act  of  Congress. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  There  was  nothing  in  the  military  law 
prior  to  this  war  that  authorized  the  creation  of  that  rank? 

Gen.  Pershing.  No. 
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Senator  Chamberlain.  Several  officers  were  made  lieutenant  gen- 
erals during  the  emergency  by  a  special  act  of  Congress? 

Gen.  Pershing.  By  virtue  of  a  special  act  of  Congress. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Do  you  think  the  rank  ought  to  be  created 
now? 

Gen.  Persuing.  As  I  stated,  in  time  of  peace  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
those  ranks  should  be  created  except  for  service  during  war,  per- 
formed during  war. 

Senator  Chamberi^in.  In  command  of  troops? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Not  necessarily. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Any  distinguished  service? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Any  distinguished  service,  Senator. 

Senator  Sutherland.  How  are  they  recognized  in  England  and 
in  France,  the  services  rendered  by  their  distinguished  officers  in 
charge  of  large  force-s  of  men  over  there?  They  are  given  consider- 
able recognition,  aside  from  rank  and  pay,  are  they  not? 

Gen.  Pershing.  In  England  they  are.  In  England,  a  number  of 
officers,  beginning  with  Field  Marshal  Haig  and  Admiral  Beatty 
have  received  very  large  donations.  I  think  those  two  officers  re- 
ceived half  a  million  dollars  each. 

Senator  Sutherland.  By  legislative  enactment? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kahn.  They  were  also  created  peers. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Did  not  officers  in  grades  lower  than  tliose 
receive  recognition? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes ;  the  sum  total  was  quite  large.  I  do  not  re- 
call the  exact  number. 

Mr.  Kahn.  Gen.  Allenby  got  $250,000  and  was  made  a  baron,  and 

auite  a  number  of  officers  were  raised  in  rank  and  received  money 
onations.    I  think  there  were  19  in  all. 

Senator  Sutherland.  It  would  be  difficult  to  recognize  our  sol- 
diers in  that  way? 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  think  it  would  be  rather  difficult  In  the  French 
service  the  highest  rank  that  has  been  conferred  is  that  of  Marshal 
of  France,  and  that  has  been  conferred  on  three  distinguished  French 
commanders — ^Marshal  Joffre,  Marshal  Petain,  and  Marshal  Foch. 

Senator  Sutherland.  As  permanent  rank? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  With  no  money  grants? 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  understand  not.  Outside  of  that  they  have  no 
grade  in  the  French  Army  above  that  of  major  general. 

Mr.  Dent.  General,  do  you  think  there  ought  to  be  any  limit  to 
the  number  of  lieutenant  generals  to  be  created  ?  There  is,  of  course, 
such  a  thing  as  overdoing  the  thing. 

Gen.  Pershing.  You  mean  a  limit  on  the  number  of  lieutenant 
generals  for  what  purpose? 

Mr.  Dent.  For  service  during  the  war. 

Gen.  Pershing.  You  mean  a  limit  as  to  conferring  that  rank  for 
services  already  rendered? 

Mr.  Dent.  For  services  that  have  already  been  rendered. 

Gen.PERSHiNG.  There  certainly  should  be  a  limit. 

Mr.  Dent.  What  limit  ? 

Gen  Pershing.  I  have  not  gone  into  that.  I  have  not  given  enough 
thought  to  that  to  suggest  tne  names  of  the  officers  who  should  be 
given  that  rank. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  These  foreign  officers  were  all  men  who  had  led 
armies  in  the  field,  were  they  not? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Greene.  Should  we  create  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  and 
articulate  it  with  the  military  system  permanently  so  that  it  would 
be  open  to  successive  promotion  when  the  present  incumbent  went 
out,  or  should  we  limit  it  to  a  matter  of  honor  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  should  prefer  to  follow  our  traditions  in  that 
regard. 

Mr.  Greene.  And  have  the  grade  cease  with  the  incumbency  of  the 
man  so  honored? 

Gen.  Pershing.  And  leave  the  place  open  for  the  selection  in 
war  of  the  efficient  senior  in  the  next  grade,  or  whatever  grade  it 
happens  to  be,  or  whatever  grade  he  happens  to  be  selected  from. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  In  the  next  war? 

Gen.  Pershing.  In  war;  yes. 

Mr.  Greene.  Of  course,  if  we  start 

Gen.  Pershing  (interposing).  You  are  speaking  of  war? 

Mr.  Greene.  No  ;  I  am  speaking  of  permanent  legislation,  to  pro- 
Tide  for  this  grade  to  be  articulated  into  the  military  rank  and  staj 
there  permanently  to  be  successfully  filled  by  men,  or  whether  it 
should  be  only  created  for  special  instances,  and  the  grade  cease 
with  the  occupancy  of  the  men  so  honored? 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  am  inclined  to  think  we  should  create  it  for 
special  services.  With  the  size  Army  we  have  there  is  no  necessity 
to  create  the  grades  of  lieutenant  general  and  general  during  peace 
time.  I  would,  however,  appoint  officers  to  those  grades  immediately 
upon  the  declaration  of  war  and  select  for  those  appointments,  of 
course,  the  ablest  men. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Have  you  thought  how  y'our  position  as 
General  of  the  Army  should  be  articulated  now  m  time  of  peace 
with  the  Army  organization? 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  have  given  it  a  little  thought,  but  I  have  reached 
no  very  mature  conclusions  in  the  matter,  or  any  very  definite  con- 
chisions. 

Senator  Fletcher.  What  would  be  the  function  of  the  lieutenant 
jifenerals  you  would  create;  what  would  be  their  command  or  their 
duties? 

Gen.  Pershing.  They  would  naturally  be  assigned  to  the  higher 
commands  while  they  held  those  offices. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Would  you  care  to  state  your  conclusions, 
so  far  as  made,  General? 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  think  I  would  rather  reserve  that  for  the  present. 
It  is  more  or  less  of  a  personal  cjuestion,  and  it  seems  to  me  it  would 
be  wiser  for  others  to  discuss  it  in  public  than  myself,  as  it  affects  me 
personally. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  If  the  rank  of  lieutenant  general  was 
created  now  for  services  rendered  during  the  war,  how  would  the 
men  named  to  fill  those  places  be  articulated  into  the  general  Mili- 
tary Establishment? 

GeiL  Pershing.  Very  easily. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  How  would  that  be  done,  by  regulation? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes;  they  could  be  assigned  by  the  Secretary 
of  War  to  any  of  the  higher  commands,  without  any  difficulty 
ttall. 
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Mr.  Kearns.  In  all  these  other  cases  which  you  have  mentioned^ 
in  which  the  other  countries  conferred  these  lire  honors  upon  some 
of  their  officers,  have  they  selected  any  officer  who  was  not  a  com- 
mander of  troops  in  the  field  t 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  think  without  exception  the  officers  have  had 
command  of  troops  in  the  field  during  tne  war  at  some  period.  M 

Mr.  Kearns.  Do  you  think  we  ought  to  confer  that  honor  on  ^ 
any  man  who  did  not  have  conmiand  of  troops  in  this  war? 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  think  that  would  be  a  question  to  be  determined 
by  the  special  case. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Have  you  any  opinion  you  care  to  express  about 
that? 

Gen.  Pershing.  No  such  case  has  been  put  up  to  me. 

Mr.  Olnet.  General,  does  not  the  act  of  Congress  providing  for 
18,000  officers  correct  to  a  certain  extent  the  injustice  done  those 
officers  who  have  been  demoted,  say,  from  brigadier  general  to 
major,  and  have  not  recommendations  been  made  so  that  they  will 
be  promoted  above  their  original  rank?  Has  not  such  a  recom- 
mendation been  made? 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  can  not  answer  as  to  the  details  of  that,  but 
I  mi^ht  make  this  observation,  that  the  extra  list  of  officers  should 
be  utilized  to  equalize  the  inequalities  of  rank  that  now  exist;  but 
as  to  what  has  been  proposed  or  even  discussed,  I  am  unfamiliar. 

Mr.  Dent.  That  law  will  only  be  in  effect  until  next  July. 

Mr.  Olnet.  Did  that  act  provide  sufficient  officers  in  your  opin- 
ion; that  is,  the  act  providing  for  18,000  officers?  Does  that  give 
you  sufficient  leeway? 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  suppose  the  details  of  that  were  gone  into  by 
the  War  Department.  I  am  really  not  in  a  position  to  make  a 
reply  to  that,  not  having  studied  the  details  of  it. 

Mr.  Harrison.  General,  there  have  been  a  number  of  applications^ 
made  to  our  committee  to  put  the  emergency  officers,  so  far  as  re- 
tirement is  concerned,  on  the  same  footing  with  the  regular  officers^ 
There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  to  give  the  emergency  officers  the  same  ri^ht 
of  retirement  as  the  regular  officers  have.  Have  you  any  opinion 
to  express  in  regard  to  that? 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  think  that  would  be  a  rather  delicate  question^ 
and,  offhand,  I  should  think  there  should  be  some  difference  made 
between  the  two  classes.  I  can  not  think  that  even  two  years*  service 
would  entitle  those  men  to  the  same  consideration  in  the  matter  of 
retirement  as  officers  who  have  served  in  the  Army  faithfully  many 
years. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Take  the  cases  of  men  who  have  been  disabled  dur- 
ing the  war.  j 

Gen.  Pershing.  Are  you  speaking  of  disability  now  ?  / 

,Mr.  Harrison.  Yes.    There  are  a  number  of  bills  pending  before 
the  House  Military  Committee  looking  toward  giving  the  emergency 
officers  the  same  rights  of  retirement  on  account  of  disability  that  the    M 
regular  officers  have,  and  the  question  is,  is  there  any  objection  to  it  ?    ^ 

Gen.  Pershing.  They  ought  to  be  given  every  consideration.    As      i 
to  whether  they  would  be  entitled  to  the  same  consideration,  I  would 
rather  reserve  my  opinion  for  further  study. 
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Mr.  Kahn.  General,  I  asked  you  a  while  aco  about  the  Chemical 
Warfare  Service.  In  your  opinion,  should  that  be  retained  in  the 
permanent  legislation  for  the  Army  as  a  separate  corps,  or  should 
it  be  articulated  with  thtf  Engineers,  or  some  other  corps,  such  as 
Ordnance? 

Gen.  Pershing.  It  might  be  made  a  separate  corps,  or  it  might 
be  retained  in  one  of  the  other  departments.  I  do  not  think  the 
En^neer  Department  is  the  one  under  which  it  should  be  placed. 
If  it  were  placed  under  any  department,  I  should  recommend  that  it 
be  placed  under  the  Ordnance  Department,  as  being  more  closely 
related  to  ordnance  matters  than  to  anything  the  Engineers  would 
imdertake  to  do  or  have  ever  done. 

It  is  a  little  bit  difficult,  because  of  the  possibilities,  to  decide  the 
question,  that  is,  because  of  the  possibilities  of  gas  warfare.  I  think 
it  should  be  developed,  and  it  would  be  developed  better  under  a 
separate  organization  than  under  any  other  bureau.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  that. 

The  Qiief  of  Ordnance  does  not  know  anything  about  it,  and  he 
does  not  want  it,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned.  The  Chief  of  Ordnance, 
I  have  no  doubt,  would  give  to  it  every  attention.  But  it  is  not  in  his 
line,  and  he  could  not  give  it  the  attention  that  it  should  be  given ;  he 
would  not  draw  to  his  aid  the  chemists  of  the  country  so  readily  as 
some  man  who  had  been  closely  associated  with  the  Chemical  War- 
fare Service  would  do.  That  is  a  very  important  matter,  because  it 
would  be  a  department  of  investigation.  I  should  rather  incline  to 
make  it  a  separate  department. 

Mr.  Kahn.  You  think  it  is  of  sufficient  importance  in  preparation 
of  the  defense  of  the  country  to  maintain  such  an  organization? 

Gen.  Pershing.  It  should  be  maintained,  by  all  means.  It  is  some- 
thing  we  can  not  drop. 

Mr.  Huuu  General,  what  do  you  think  about  the  use  of  poison 
gas  in  warfare? 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  think  it  would  be  very  well  if  we  could  avoid  it. 
But  we  tried  it  before  and  it  did  not  work.  I  do  not  know  whether 
we  could  avoid  it  or  not.  We  might  come  to  an  agreement  not  to  use 
it  and  the  other  fellow  might  spring  it  on  us  some  dark  night. 

Senator  New.  We  came  to  that  sort  of  an  agreement  once. 

Gen.  Pebshing.  There  was  that  kind  of  agreement,  and  it  was  vio- 
lated. 

Senator  New.  There  never  was  an  opportunity  to  violate  it  until 
ftis  last  war  broke  out. 

Gen.  Pershing.  No. 

Senator  New.  And  then  it  was  violated  despite  the  agreement  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dent.  This  country  did  not  enter  into  that  agreement. 

Gen.  Pershing.  No. 

Mr.  MxLLER.  And  it  was  violated  at  the  first  opportunity  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  It  came  near  getting  the  Allies  into  very 
serious  trouble,  did  it  not? 

Gen.  Pershing.  It  was  a  very  serious  matter  with  the  Allies ;  the 
casualties  were  very  great. 
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Senator  Chamberlain.  Because  of  this  policy  of  Germany  we  not 
only  liad  to  go  to  work  to  develop  gas,  but  we  had  to  develop  a  de- 
fense against  the  use  of  gas. 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes,  sir;  the  Allies  were  in  a  very  difficult  posi- 
tion. 

Senator  Sutherland.  So  far  as  the  matter  of  humaneness  is  con-  ^ 
cemed  in  connection  with  that  method  of  warfare,  is  it  not  about  as  ^ 
humane  as  shooting  men  to  pieces  with  guns? 

Gen.  Pershing.  There  are  not  very  many  humane  functions  con- 
nected with  making  war,  anyway. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Would  there  be  any  real  distinction  from 
that  standpoint? 

Gen.  Pershing.  We  like  to  think  that  there  is  a  humane  side  of 
war,  of  course.  But  our  opponent  in  the  next  war  might  undertake 
to  develop  a  very  deadly  gas,  not  a  gas  that  would  just  put  you  out 
of  commission  for  a  while,  but  he  might  determine  that  the  best  thing 
to  do  would  be  to  kill  everybody  he  could,  noncombatants  as  well  as 
combatants,  and  so  the  humane  side  might  become  very  inhumane. 

Mr.  Greene.  Is  it  not  more  a  question  of  sportsmanship,  inasmuch 
as  the  purpose  of  war  is  to  kill,  and  the  use  of  gas  is  hardly  sports- 
manlike, not  giving  the  other  fellow  a  fair  chance? 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  can  not  see  very  much  difference  myself  in  meth- 
ods of  killing. 

Mr.  Greene.  But  it  is  not  a  sportsmanlike  method  of  conducting 
warfare. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Is  not  one  of  its  most  serious  features  its 
effect  upon  the  surrounding  civilian  population? 

Gen,  Pershing.  That  is  a  very  serious  thing-  However,  the  Big 
Bertha  fired  into  Paris  from  a  long  distance  for  some  time. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Is  there  any  reason  for  limiting  the  investiga- 
tion and  development  of  all  means  of  destruction  of  property  and 
human  life  now  that  this  war  is  over?  Ought  we  to  lay  aside  any 
of  the  means  we  might  need  in  case  of  another  war?  Would  it  be 
safe,  in  other  words,  for  us  to  say  that  the  use  of  poison  gas  is  in- 
humane and  that  it  will  never  be  permitted  again  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  No  ;  decidedly  not ;  because  we  can  not  trust  the 
other  fellow. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Then  it  follows  also  that  we  ought,  perhaps,  to 
keep  up  with  the  science  of  the  development  of  all  devices,  of  every 
possible  means  for  protection  in  the  future? 

Gen.  Pershing.  1  think  you  are  perfectly  correct  in  that. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Very  likely  tne  next  war  will  involve  means  of 
destruction  never  heard  or.  At  the  same  time,  do  you  think  we  ought 
to  go  on  with  the  development  of  this  Chemical  Warfare  Service  as 
we  did  during  the  war,  or  merely  have  a  certain  limited  number  of 
scientific  investigators  pursuing  the  matter? 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  think  we  ought  to  go  on  with  our  investigations  i 
in  the  matter  and  encourage  our  chemists  and  investigators  in  every  ' 
w&y. 

Mr.  Hull.  Your  idea  is  to  continue  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service 
as  a  separate  branch  ?  . 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  would  continue  preparation  for  chemical  war- 
fare. 
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Senator  Wadsworth.  Perhaps  we  can  now  pass  to  another  subject 
which  you  had  discussed  briefly  yesterday  in  your  preliminary  state- 
ment^ and  which  I  think  is  susceptible  of  a  good  deal  of  development 
ind  oiscussion. 

You  mentioned  the  great  advisability  of  maintaining  a  citizen 
J«erve  army,  organized  and  officered,  its  units  established  geographi- 
PcaUy,  and  that  inevitably  brings  up  the  discussion  as  to  how  that  force 
oa^t  to  be  constituted.  I  think  you  urged  that  the  National  Army 
divisions  as  they  existed  in  this  war  and  the  National  Guard  divisions 
that  fought  in  the  war  should  be  reconstituted  territorially,  and  that 
the  Army  should  be  recruited  by  means  of  univereal  military  training. 

Gen.  Pershing.  It  seems  to  me,  as  I  stated  yesterday,  that  in  those 
divisions  that  had  service  abroad,  and  also  those  divisions  formed  here 
that  were  not  sent  abroad,  there  exists  a  very  great  military  asset  which 
oould  be  used  and  which  should  be  used  as  a  basis  for  the  organization 
of  oar  reserve.  It  would  seem  to  me  wise  that  those  divisions  should 
be  rehabilitated,  called  together,  and  their  organizations  completed 
as  far  as  their  division  personnel  would  permit  their  completion. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  You  would  have  it,  in  the  first  instance, 
voluntary ;  that  is,  you  would  invite  the  veterans  of  the  several  divi- 
siwis  to  be  members  of  these  organizations  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  think  it  should  be  voluntary.  I  think  you  would 
ret  better  results  if  it  were  voluntary,  ajid  I  do  not  think  you  would 
have  any  difficulty  in  having  those  men  volunteer  en  masse,  practi- 
cally, omcers  and  men,  because  of  their  association  together  m  war 
and  because  of  the  very  close  ties  that  result  from  a  common  service 
of  such  importance  as  that  was. 

These  divisions  would  then  become  permanent  units,  into  which  you 
would  feed  your  men  after  they  had  had  six  months'  training. 

Going  back  just  a  little  bit,  I  would  make  an  especial  point  of  pre- 
soring  the  numbers  of  the  divisions  and  regiments  and  all  auxiliary 
troops  and  of  assigning  to  those  units — ^and  I  think  this  is  very  impor- 
tant—assigning to  those  units  exattly  their  original  personnel  as  far 
as  possible.  In  the  case  of  the  replacements  that  were  put  into  those 
dinsions  on  the  battle  front  they  would  naturally  go  to  the  part  of 
tbt  country  from  which  they  came  and  would  become  members  of  the 
local  divisions  there,  the  local  feature  of  this  being  important  in  all 
diseossions  of  this  question. 

It  might  be  well  to  go  back  a  little  in  the  history  of  the  National 
Gnard  and  of  the  units  that  went  to  the  fi-ont  from  that  organiza- 
tion. The  National  Guard  performed  very  excellent  service,  con- 
sidering the  limited  opportunities  which  they  had  for  training  in 
the  past.  They  had  never  received,  in  my  opinion,  the  whole-hearted 
support  of  the  Regular  Army.  There  was  always  more  or  less 
prejudice  against  them,  and  many  of  our  regular  officers  failed  to 
pNerform  their  full  duty  as  competent  instructors,  and  often  criti- 
cized where  they  should  have  instructed.  The  National  Guard  peo- 
ple naturally  resented  this,  and  very  properly  so. 

The  tix)ops  have  shown  themselves  in  battle  to  be  worthy  of  our 
best  efforts.  I  think  that  in  any  plan  for  tying  up  those  units  with 
the  national  force— I  am  speaking  both  of  the  National  Guard  divi- 
sions and  the  National  Armv  divisions — there  must  be  a  very  com- 
plete  SATupathy  between  them  and  the  Regular  Army,  and  there 
must  be  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  the  "Regular  Army  to  develop 
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those  divisions  into  fighting  divisions  and  give  them  every  assistance 

Sossible.  This  can  be  done  by  selecting  special  instructors  from  the 
Regular  Army  and  giving  them  a  course  of  training  which  would 
prepare  them  for  their  duties  with  those  divisions.  It  would  give 
them  a  doctrine,  and  the  War  Department  would  then  always  know 
by  that  means  that  the  instruction  of  those  units  was  being  carried 
along  in  a  progressive  and  systematic  manner,  and  that  the  doc- 
trines and  methods  were  common  to  all  divisions.  In  other  words, 
the  instructors  would  be  able  to  keep  track  of  instruction  and  prepa- 
ration, so  that  when  war  came  we  would  only  need  to  give  the  re- 
serve divisions  an  order  for  them  to  move. 

Promotions  in  those  units  should  be  open  entirely  to  the  reserve 
officers  occupying  positions  therein.  And  I  would  do  that  without 
any  particular  limit  up  to  the  grade  of  division  commander. 

It  seems  to  me  that  m  building  up  a  reserve  like  this  the  country 
at  large,  and  especially  the  Regular  Army,  in  carrying  out  the  pol- 
icy of  the  country,  should  see  to  it  that  justice  is  always  done  in  our 
treatment  of  those  men  who  are  serving  because  they  love  it.  By 
so  doing  you  will  develop  the  whole-hearted  effort  and  unreserved 
support  on  their  part  in  the  building  up  of  a  citizen  army. 

Mr,  Kahn.  As  I  understand  you,  you  would  have  a  volunteer  re- 
serve made  up  of  these  young  men  who  saw  service  in  this  war? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Start  it  that  way.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be 
necessary  to  make  it  other  than  voluntary  at  first. 

Mr.  Kahn.  Then  it  is  your  idea  that  those  young  men  who  had 
six  months'  training  in  the  training  camps  should  be  by  law  com- 
pelled to  join  these  reserve  army  divisions? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes,  for  a  given  length  of  time. 
Mr.  Kahn.  You  would  recommend  that  as  a  feature  of  the  train- 
ing system? 

Gen.  Pershing.  It  seems  to  me  that  unless  those  men  were  allocated 
by  some  systematic  method  you  would  be  in  a  state  of  chaos  at  the 
beginning  of  war,  as  w^e  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  war.  Every 
man,  as  soon  as  he  is  trained  should  be  assigned  to  some  local  unit 
which  he  would  in  a  way  call  his  home.  He  meets  his  fellows;  they 
come  together  and  have  their  drills;  they  talk  about  how  many 
Germans  they  captured  in  the  Argonne,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
and  you  would  build  up  an  esprit  de  corps  through  the  use  of  those 
trained  men  which  you  could  not  build  up  in  any  other  way.  I  feel 
very  strongly  on  this,  and  I  consider  it  a  matter  of  vitsA  importance 
that  we  utilize  that  splendid  material  to  assist  us  in  creating  this 
reserve  army.  No  one  realizes  the  necessity  of  such  a  force  better 
than  those  men  who  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  battle  at  the  front. 

Mr.  Kahn.  Would  j^ou  classify  them  into  the  various  branches 
of  the  service? 

Gen.  Persuing.  I  would  go  a  little  further  and  assign  some  of 
them  to  staff  duties,  so  that  every  single  officer  on  the  reserve  list 
would  know  where  he  belonged,  so  that  a  telegram  from  Washing- 
ton to  a  division  conimtindcr  would  mobilize  that  division  as  quickly 
as  the  word  could  be  sent  out  to  the  respective  units.  The  division 
staff  would  be  organized,  the  cavalry  detachment,  the  artillery  con- 
tingent, the  signal  corps,  the  engineers,  and  everything  you  Vould 
need  would  be  available  as  soon  as  they  could  be  equipped;  at  least 
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the  personnel  could  be  mobilized  at  once.    Naturally,  you  would  not 

cany  a  fully  equipped  division,  as  far  as  material  is  concerned,  but 

that  would  have  to  be  provided  for.    That,  to  a  large  extent,  should 

be  at  local  places  where  the  division  could  get  it  quickly  and  mobilize 

without  any  material  delay. 

Mr.  Hull.  Then  at  the  present  time  you  would  recommend  that 

fi  National  Guard  units  that  had  service  be  permitted  to  reorganize, 

they  want  to? 

Gen.  Pershing.  There  is  some  little  difficulty  that  enters  there. 
I  do  not  know  how  far  the  governors  would  go.  I  feel  that  we 
ought  to  utilize  those  units  that  fought  as  part  of  our  Army  under 
the  name  of  the  National  Guard.  I  do  not  imow  how  the  governors 
of  the  48  States  are  going  to  solve  their  difficulties  in  providing 
themselves  with  militia  to  meet  local  conditions,  but  it  has  been 
proposed,  as  you  of  course  know,  that  it  be  met  by  allowing  the 
gOTemors  of  the  States  to  call  locally  upon  such  organized  reserves 
to  suppress  insurrections  within  the  limits  of  their  States,  and  I 
can  see  no  objection  to  that,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  discuss  it 
from  a  legal  standpoint. 

Mr.  Hull.  You  would  not  prohibit  the  National  Guard  units  from 
reorganizing?    Let  me  ask  you  in  regard  to  the  minimum  strength 
of  a  company  which  wants  to  reorganize. 
Gen.  Pershing.  I  would  not  split  hairs  on  that. 
Mr.  HtTLL.  You  would  not  require  them  to  reorganize  with  a  hun- 
dred men? 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  would  have  no  limit  to  it.  If  you  could  get  10 
men  to  a  company,  I  would  start  the  national  reserve  with  that 
nucleus. 

Are  you  speaking  of  the  militia  or  of  this  reserve  I  am  talking ' 
about  l>eing  called  into  the  national  service  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  The  National  Guard  which  has  seen  service  in  the  war, 
5ome  of  them  in  the  Rainbow  Division. 

Gen.  Pershing.  To  be  called  together  and  then  put  in  this  national 
reserve  I  am  speaking  of? 

Mr.  Kahx.  Mr.  PIull,  as  I  understand  him,  wants  to  get  your  opin- 
ion as  to  whether  these  men  could  come  under  the  National  Guard 
organization  and  be  a  part  of  the  National  Guard  to  be  federalized 
inunediately  upon  the  event  of  war? 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  am  not  sure  as  to  the  bearing  this  will  have  on 
the  plan  I  propose,  and  I  shall  not  enter  into  that.  But,  as  far  as 
the  plan  I  propose  is  concerned,  as  far  as  it  affects  the  plan  by  which 
these  units  would  be  taken  into  the  service  as  national  troops  and 
nationalized,  with  the  provision  I  am  speaking  of,  there  could  be  no 
possible  objection  to  their  coming  in  with  any  number  of  men.  I 
wonld  like  to  see  the  unit  come  in,  whether  it  has  10  men  or  50  men. 

Mr.  Miller.  What  would  be  your  plan  of  perpetuating  this  insti- 
tution? In  a  few  years  these  men  who  served  in  the  World  War  will 
pass  off  the  stage,  and  in  a  comparatively  few  jrears  many  of  them 
iwiU  be  unfit  for  military  duty.  Wliat  is  your  idea  of  perpetuating 
phis  institution? 

I  Gen.  Pershing.  I  have  not  gone  into  that  fully,  Mr.  Miller;  but  if 
kou  mean  what  should  become  of  the  older  men  after  serving  a  time 
in  these  dWisions,  each  of  these  divisions  would  have  its  reserve  corps 
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or  unit  and  those  men  would  naturally  pass  into  such  a  reserve  and 
thereafter  be  admitted  to  the  local  social  functions  of  the  active  mem- 
bers of  the  division  or  unit,  and  WQuld  naturally  give  the  living  unit 
their  support,  their  backing,  and  their  encouragement.  These  older 
men  might  be  organized  into  second  reserve  units,  with  some  such 
idea  in  mind. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  wag  wondering  if  you  had  any  idea  of  putting  into 
those  organizations  the  men  who  come  from  the  compulsory  miiitan' 
training  camps? 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  would  keep  those  divisions  alive  by  putting  in 
the  men  who  had  taken  the  six  months'  training. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  one  way  in  which  you  would  perpetuate  the 
institution  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes ;  that  would  be  the  best  way. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  would  give  universal  training,  and  ap- 
parently universal  service  to  a  certain  extent.  To  what  extent  do 
you  favor  compulsory  service? 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  went  into  that  at  some  length  yesterday  and 
took  issue  with  the  provision  for  three  months'  training  provided  in 
the  War  Department  bill.    I  think  we  should  have  six  months. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Of  training? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Of  training.  I  think  six  months'  training  is  more 
than  twice  as  good  as  three  months. 

Senator  Fletcher.  I  understand  that ;  but  what  I  am  after  is  this : 
There  is  a  difference  between  universal  training  and  universal  service. 

Gen.  Pershing.  As  far  as  the  camps  are  concerned  it  is  universal 
training.  It  is  not  service.  They  can  come  in  and  receive  this  in- 
struction; part  of  it  is  military  instruction,  to  prepare  them  for 
their  duties  in  war.  A  large  part  of  it  would  be  of  an  educational 
character,  aiming  principally  at  the  education  of  the  illiterate  and 
ignorant,  and  the  mculcation  of  discipline. 

Senator  Fletcher.  The  general  development  of  the  manhood  of 
the  country ;  I  understand  that.  Wliat  I  am  getting  at  is  what  point 
does  obligatory  service  begin  and  to  what  extent  ought  we  to  provide 
for  that  ? 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  is,  how  do  you  differentiate  between 
universal  military  training  and  universal  military  service,  because 
there  are  many  people  who  favor  universal  military  training,  but 
who  would  oppose  universal  military  service. 

Gen.  Pershing.  If  you  are  having  imiversal  service,  if  we  apply 
the  term  "  universal  service  "  to  these  men  undergoing  the  six  monms* 
training,  they  could  be  called  out  in  case  of  war,  in  me  middle  of  the 
summer. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  would  be  called  for  service? 

Gen.  Pershing.  That  would  be  called  for  service. 

Senator  Fletcher.  That  is  in  case  of  war. 

Gen.  Persuing.  If  they  were  available  for  universal  service  we 
could  have  them.  I  would  make  a  distinction  between  service  and 
training.  If  you  had  universal  training  only,  those  men  would  not 
be  subject  to  any  such  order  as  that  except  by  an  act  of  Congress. 

Senator  New.  Is  not  this  the  case,  that  in  case  of  war  the  young 
man  has  to  go  anyway ;  he  would  be  cjrafted  or  conscripted,  as  he  was 
in  this  last  war?     He  must  necessarily  go. 
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The  experience  in  this  war  has,  I  think,  demonstrated  to  everybody 
that  that  would  be  the  method  employed  in  this  country  liereafter  to 
raise  armies  of  any  considerable  size. 

Now,  since  he  must  of  necessity  ffo,  the  object  is  merely  to  equip 
him  so  that  he  may  go  right  rather  than  leave  him  unequipped,  men- 
tally and  physically,  so  that  he  may  be  taken  out  in  condition  when 
the  time  comes  when  he  has  to  go  anyway.  Tliere  is  no  purpose  in 
your  mind  and  no  purpose  in  the  minds  of  those  who  favor  univer- 
sal military  training  to  make  this  man  serve  as  a  soldier  in  time  of 
peace? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  New.  And  the  completion  of  his  term  of  training  satisfies 
those  who  favor  the  equipment  of  that  man  to  serve  as  a  soldier  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Assuredly ;  that  is  my  idea  exactly. 

Mr.  Kahx.  That  is  the  difference  between  the  Prussian  system  and 
the  proposed  American  system.  The  Prussian  system  took  the  young 
man  at  19  and  put  him  into  the  army  and  trained  him  there  and 
held  him  in  the  army.  The  plan  you  propose  is  simply  to  train  him 
80  that  if  his  country  should  have  a  war  he  can  then  join  the  army 
and  defend  his  country's  rights  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  That  is  exactly  it,  and  well  stati»d. 

Senator  Fletcher.  After  he  comes  out  of  the  training  camp  you 
have  no  further  connection  with  him,  or  would  you  require  that  he 
be  taken  into  the  local  units  and  drilled  in  certain  months  of  the 
year? 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  would  require  him  to  be  registered  and  assigned 
to  one  of  these  local  units,  otherwise  you  would  lose  the  advantage 
not  only  of  his  training,  but  you  would  lose  the  advantage  of  having 
an  organized  unit  to  call  upon  when  war  b,egins.  He  himself  would 
lose  touch  and  possibly  interest  in  military  affairs,  and  he  would 
lose  the  opportunity  to  learn  from  the  men  in  the  older  trained  di- 
visions of  the  conduct  of  armies  in  the  field,  and  for  many  reasons 
he  ought  to  be  assigned  to  some  particular  unit. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Would  you  require  these  units  to  maneuver 
once  a  year  or  once  in  six  months? 

Gen.*PER8HiN0.  I  think  provision  should  be  made  for  those  men 
to  assemble  once  or  twice  during  the  period  under  which  they  are 
held  available  for  serv^ice. 

Senator  New\  The  man  is  held  available  for  service  in  any  case. 

Gen.  Pershing.  Every  man  is. 

Senator  New,  If  he  is  between  the  ages  of  18  and  45  he  is  held 
for  service ;  that  is,  he  is  eligible  for  service  and  liable  to  be  drafted. 
It  is  merelv  a  question  of  whether  during  that  time  he  will  have 
some  knowledge  of  what  he  is  to  do  in  case  he  is  called,  or  whether 
he  wiU  be  left  liable  to  the  same  call  without  any  knowledge  of  what 
he  has  to  do.    Is  not  that  the  case  ? 

Qten.  Peorshing.  Yes;   exactly.    I  think  we  can  clear  this  up  by 

saving  that  there  is  no  purpose  to  utilize  these  younff  men  in  the 

military  service  except  upon  the  declaration  of  war  by  Congress,  and 

rthat  their  connection  with  these  reserve  units  would  be  simply  a 

eontiniiation  of  their  training. 

(Thereupon  a  tecess  was  taken  until  2.30  o'clock  p.  m.) 
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AFTER  RECESS. 

The  committees  reassembled  at  2.80  o'clock  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  the 
taking  of  recess. 

Senator  Wadswortii.  The  committee  will  be  in  order.  I  think 
Judge  Harrison  wanted  to  ask  the  general  some  questions.  ^ 

Mr.  Harrison.  General,  when  you  were  speaking  of  these  reserve  ^ 
organizations,  you  were  not  speaking  of  the  National  Guard,   is 
understood  before  the  war  and  referred  to  in  the  national  defense 
act — the  State  National  Guard? 

Gen.  Pershing.  No;  I  had  in  mind  an  organization  strictly  under 
Federal  control,  composed  of  tho?e  units  that  had  had  service  -is 
National  Guard  units  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Harrison.  What  would  be  your  plan  in  regard  to  the  State 
National  (iuard?  'As  I  understand  it,  under  the  national  defense 
act,  the  reserve  forces  wei*e  the  National  Guard  forces.  Have  yon 
any  plans  in  regard  to  what  should  be  done  along  the  line  of  reserv. 
ing  them  or  organizing  them  for  Federal  service  ? 

Gen.  Persuing.  You  refer  to  tliose  new  organizations  that  would 
spring  up? 

Mr.  Harrison.  No;  I  am  referring  to  the  National  Guard  as  it 
was  organized  under  the  national  defense  act.  For  instance,  I  know 
we  had  in  Virginia  what  we  called  the  Third  Virginia,  the  Second 
A-^irginia,  and  the  First  Virginia,  all  State  troops,  who  were  called 
in  prior  to  the  war,  for  instance,  for  service  on  the  Mexican  border, 
and  then  were  taken  over  and  carried  over  to  France  and  served 
there  as  a  part  of  the  National  Army,  the  National  Guard  troops. 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  would  take  all  the  National  Guard  troops  that 
we  could  get  that  had  service  during  the  war  and  organize  tnem  as 
a  Federal  reserve. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Under  our  reorganization  plan,  what  would  be     | 
done  for  the  benefit  of  those  State  guard  troops,  those  State  national 
guards  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  That  had  not  had  service? 

Mr.  Harrison.  No;  just  any  of  them. 

Gen.  Pershing. You  mean  to  provide  a  national  guard  or  militia? 

Mr.  Harrison.  This  State  national  guard,  so  as  to  be  utilized  as 
%  reserve  force  in  case  of  war? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Well,  I  think  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  take  all 
of  the  troops  that  had  served  during  the  war  under  the  name  of 
National  Guard  troops,  and  induct  them  into  this  reserve  under 
Federal  control. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  understand  that,  but  what  I  wanted  to  find  out 
was  if  in  your  plan  you  contemplate  utilizing  the  State  guards,  the 
State  militia,  as  a  part  of  the  reserve  forces  ot  the  United  States. 

Gen.  Pershing.  Only  those,  sir,  that  have  been  utilized  during  the     ' 
war  for  national  service. 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  would  make  no  provision  for  reserving  in 
the  States  their  State  national  guards? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Well,  that  is  a  question  that,  of  course,  is  not  easyS 
of  solution,  but  it  has  been  proposed  that  after  those  troops  have^ 
been  organized  as  a  Federal  reserve,  distinctly  so,  that  then  some  pro- 
vision might  be  made  under  which  the  governor  could  have  the 
authority  vested  in  him  of  calling  them  into  service  temporarily  in 
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case  of  insurrection  within  the  limits  of  the  State,  for  temporary 
seiTice,  without  having  to  go  through  the  formality  of  making  an 
appeal  to  the  President  for  the  use  of  the  national  forces.  I  only 
say  that  that  has  been  suggested. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  do  not  Know  whether  I  make  myself  clear.  You 
know  that  under  the  national  defense  act  the  State  national  guard, 
I  tbe  State  troops,  the  State  militia,  was  a  part  of  the  Federal  Army, 
"  to  be  called  into  the  service  when  the  occasion  required,  and  there 
was  money  appropriated  to  train  them  and  equip  them.  Now,  under 
vour  plan  of  reorganization  of  the  Army,  do  you  have  any  plan  to 
fall  back  on  the  State  national  guard? 

GeiL  Pershing.  No,  the  State  National  Guard,  as  such,  would  not 
enter  into  this  scheme,  would  not  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the 
Federal  reserVe;  because  we  would  have  taken  all  of  the  National 
Guard,  as  it  exists  to-day,  presuming  it  all  was  called  into  service, 
and  Federalized  it.    Does  that  answer  your  question? 

Mr.  Harrison.  These  State  troops  rendered  mighty  good  service 
during  the  war,  did  they  not? 

Gen.  Pe«8hing.  Excellent  service. 

Mr.  Harrison.  And  your  plan  for  a  citizen  army  depends  entirely 
on  this  plan  of  having  universal  military  training,  because  you  have 
ao  reserves  except  such  as  go  into  these  organizations  after  they  have 
been  trained  for  three  or  six  months  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes,  it  contemplates  that. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  have  always  had  doubt  about  thei  constitutionality 
of  calling  anybody  into  the  service.  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
kve  considered  the  legal  question  of  whether  you  could  call  any- 
body into  the  service  except  for  service  in  the  Army.  The  Consti- 
tution provides  that  the  Federal  Government  shall  have  the  right  to 
raise  armies  and  support  armies.  Now,  if  we  do  not  call  these  young 
men  in  and  make  them  a  part  of  the  Army,  have  you  ever  considered 
whether  you  had  the  right  to  call  them? 

Gen.  Pershing.  That  is  a  legal  question,  I  think,  that  would  have 
to  be  determined. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  notice  that  the  Constitution  expressly  says  that 
the  training  of  these  militia  should  be  reserved  to  the  States. 

Gen.  Pershing.  It  would  not  be  militia  after  it  had  become  Fed- 
enlized. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  point  that  I  make  is  that  if  you  do  not  make 
them  a  part  of  the  Army,  by  what  authority  do  you  get  the  right  to 
bring  them  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  think  it  might  be  called  a  part  of  the  training 
Ejstem  in  preparation  for  war,  subject  to  service  in  war,  after  war 
h  declared  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Harrison.  But,  as  I  say,  the  training  of  the  militia  is  reserved 
to  the  States.  The  Constitution  reserves  to  the  States  respectively 
the  appointment  of  the  officers  and  the  authority  to  train  the  militia. 

Gen.  Pershing.  As  I  understand  it,  these  troops  would  not  be 
organized  under  that  clause,  but  under  the  general  clause  of  the 
\  Constitution  which  empowers  Congress  to  raise  armies. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  understand  there  is  a  good  deal  of  distinction 
between  compelling  a  man  to  come  in  for  military  training  and 
compelling  him  to  come  in  for  military  service.    The  point  that  I 
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had  in  mind  was  whether  you  would  have  to  call  them  for  military 
service  in  order  to  have  the  right  to  train  them.  As  you  say,  that 
is  a  legal  question,  but  the  point  that  I  was  trying  to  get  at  is  what 
objection  is  there  to  the  national  defense  act  which  had  for  its 
basis  a  small  standing  army  of  about  the  proportions  that  you  des- 
ignated, and  then  had  in  reserve  the  State  National  Guard,  to  be 
called  into  service  when  the  occasion  required.  That  was  what  we 
had  when  this  war  broke  out,  and  I  understand  the  State  troops 
performed  excellent  service  in  the  war,  and  if  we  had  a  national 
defense  act,  with  a  standing  army  of  some  275,000  or  300,000  men^ 
with  the  right  to  the  State  to  organize  their  State  troops,  to  be 
supported,  ti*ained  and  in  a  large  part  maintained  by  the  Federal 
Government,  Is  do  not  see  why  that  would  not  cover  the  necessities 
of  our  Military  Establishment. 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  believe  that  even  under  that  system  the  Na- 
tional Guard  could  be  trained  to  a  much  higher  degree  of  efficiency 
than  was  done  before  the  war.  If  the  sympathy  and  unreserved 
assistance  of  the  Regular  Army  should  be  invoked,  as  it  could  be 
if  those  in  authority  would  insist  upon  it,  by  a  system  of  training 
selected  officers  as  instructors  in  schools  especially  organized  for 
that  purpose,  with  a  course  of  instruction  such  that  it  would  be 
particularly  applicable  to  that  class  of  troops,  officers  and  men,  and 
through  which  the  entire  National  Guard  would  receive  a  system- 
atic and  common  sort  of  instruction,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a 
great  improvement  could  be  made  throughout  the  guard. 

We  might  even  go  so  far  as  to  provide  a  certain  system,  by  whiph 
a  part  of  the  trained  men,  the  men  who  had  been  trained  under 
the  universal  training  system,  should  go  into  the  guard  under  cer- 
tain conditions.  While  all  that  is  true,  yet  you  will  always  have, 
under  the  best  sort  of  management,  and  even  the  most  earnest  sup- 
port of  the  Regular  Army,  48  different  units  to  deal  with. 

Each  State  determines  the  size  of  its  National  Guard,  determines 
its  appropriations,  appoints  its  officers,  details  its  adjutant  general, 
and  all  of  those  48  units  are  difficult  to  deal  with,  especially  when 
the  central  Government,  which  is  trying  to  train  them,  has  so  little 
authority  over  them.  The  point  we  make  is  that  by  utilizing  this 
National  Guard  as  it  stands  to-day  under  a  strictly  federalized  con- 
trol, you  would  have  a  better  system,  and  you  would  offer  a  greater 
inducement  to  them  to  come  into  the  service.  It  would  be  a  more 
certain  service.  They  would  be  encouraged  to  study  .harder,  to  work 
harder  and  become  efficient,  and  would  be  more  satisfied  with  the 
central  control  than  they  would  be  in  trying  to  maintain  an  organi- 
zation extending  over  the  entire  country  under  48  different  heads. 
Those  are  the  main  points  that  have  been  urged  against  continuing 
or  attempting  to  continue  the  present  system,  ana  have  led  us  to 
conclude  that  it  would  be  preferable  tc  adopt  the  system  that  I 
propose. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Of  course,  there  is  an  objection  to  all  these  systems, 
but  can  you  not  have  the  regulation  citizen  anny  in  the  National 
Guard,  the  State  National  Guard,  without  any  disturbance  of  the 
business  conditions  of  the  country,  because  these  National  Guards 
are  made  up  of  citizens  who  voluntarily  take  it  up  and  are  trained, 
flnd  it  is  a  matter  of  volition  with  them,  and  they  could  be  trained 
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and  called  into  the  service  without  disturbing  in  any  way  the  busi- 
ness conditions  such  as  would  occur  in  calling  out  nearly  a  million 
young  men  every  year  from  productive  lines  in  life.  You  see,  this 
National  Guard  system  did  not  have  a  test  before  the  war  broke 
out.  The  national-defense  act  was  passed,  and  then  the  disturbance 
on  the  border  and  the  war  called  them  into  the  national  service  be- 
fore they  had  ever  gotten  the  practice  that  was  projected  by  the  na- 
tional-defense act. 

Gen.  Persuing.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  majority  of  those 
officers  and  men  who  belong  to-day  to  the  National  Guard,  or  who 
have  in  mind  to  join  the  National  Guard,  would  prefer  to  perform 
their  military  service,  under  any  volunteer  system,  by  serving  in  the 
federalized  reserve. 

Mr.  Harrison.  If  Congress  should  decide  not  to  adopt  compul- 
sory military  training,  would  not  that  be  the  best  substitute  of  any 
of  the  other  plans  before  Congress? 

Gen.  Persuing.  I  could  not  say  it  would  be  the  best.  We  might 
have  to  fall  back  on  that.    I  would  rather  regret  to  see  it,  however. 

Mr.  Kaiin.  General,  we  were  notoriously  unprepared  at  the  open- 
ing of  this  war;  that  is,  when  we  got  into  the  war,  and  the  system 
that  Judge  Harrison  suggests  was  in  force.  There  was  not  any 
great  rush  of  citizens  to  jom  the  National  Guard.  At  that  time  you 
were  on  the  Mexican  border.  You  did  not  notice  that  there  was  any 
great'  increase  under  the  volunteer  system  of  the  National  Guard 
organizations  for  border  service? 

Gen.  Pershing.  There  certainly  was  not;  no. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  May  I  interrupt  to  observe  there  that  there 
was  a  very  good  reason  for  that,  General,  which  should  not  be  over- 
looked. The  War  Department  suspended  recruiting  for  the  Na- 
tional Guard  until  the  Regular  regiments  could  be  first  recruited  up, 
and  hundreds  and  thousands  of  men  were  turned  away.  I  remem- 
ber the  incident  perfectly,  because  those  splendid  regiments  in  New 
York  which  had  in  some  cases  600  or  700  recruits  waiting  at  the 
doors,  pent  word  down  here  asking  and  begging  permission  to  re- 
cruit them,  and  they  were  not  permitted  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Kaiin.  In  the  National  Guard? 

Senator  Wadsworth.  In  the  National  Guard.  Later  the  gates 
vere  opened,  and  by  that  time  the  Regulars  were  filled. 

Mr.  Hull.  But  it  is  true  that  before  the  war  had  gone  very  far 
they  stopped  volunteering  in  the  National  Guard,  and  they  absolutely 
stopped  the  National  Guard  units,  from  performing  service.  I  know 
myself  that  in  New  York  they  had  one  well  equipped  medical  unit 
that  everybody  admitted  they  ought  to  have,  and  they  could  not  get 
that  imit.  They  would  not  accept  it,  although  they  were  crying  on 
the  other  side  for  medical  units. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Just  to  keep  the  record  straight.  General,  it  comes 
to  my  knowledge  that  in  face  of  the  opposition  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  develop  the  National  Guard  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  they 
finally  changed  their  policy  and  permitted  the  States  to  organize  full 
regiments  of  National  Guards  in  many  of  the  States,  and  the  ranks 
of  the  National  Guard  were  promptly  filled,  and  full  units  furnished 
the  Army.  Especially  in  my  State,  Kansas,  I  know  that  was  the 
case,  and  for  one,  I  believe  that  the  National  Guard  is  the  best  second 
line  of  defense  we  can  have.    And  is  it  not  true,  General,  that  it  will 
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cost  us  less  to  maintain  troops,  these  State  troops,  under  Stat€  control, 
than  it  would  be  to  maintain  them  as  a  federalized  force,  because  is  it 
not  true  that  every  time  we  take  a  man  into  the  Federal  service  we 
have  got  to  pay  him  full  pay  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  have  not  gone  into  that,  because  I  should  not 
think  the  difference  would  be  material. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  General,  I  did  not  understand  that  it  was 
your  proposition  that  in  organizing  this  federalized  citizen  force, 
that  a  man  should  be  paid  except  for  a  short  period  of  maneuvers, 
just  as  the  guard  is  to-day  paid  for  its  periods  of  maneuver,  and  is 
also  paid  for  each  drill  the  men  attend.  The  cost  will  be  no  different 
either  way.  The  Federal  Government  to-day  supplies  all  the  equip- 
ment for  the  guard,  and  it  would  supply  all  the  equipment  for  the 
federalized  force.  The  Federal  Government  to-day  pays  the  men  for 
attending  drills,  and  the  same  thing  could  be  applied,  and  it  would 
cost  no  more  under  the  federalized  system.  There  is  no  difference  in 
either  case. 

Mr.  Anthony.  If  you  are  going  to  make  the  National  Guard  the 
backbone  and  propose  to  train  them,  when  you  take  men  in  for  six 
months'  service,  and  the  guard  would  prooably  have  six  months' 
service,  you  would  certainly  have  to  pay  them. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  I  have  my  own  ideas.  Congressman.  I  dis- 
like to  seem  to  put  words  into  the  mouth  of  the  general. 

Mr.  Miller.  General,  I  wanted  to  ask  you  a  couple  of  questions. 
First,  it  hjis  been  suggested  before  our  committee  that  in  order  to 
stimulate  the  National  Guard  and  build  it  up  to  its  full  complement 
in  the  various  States,  that  the  young  men  enlisting  in  that  National 
Guard  and  serving  for  three  years  within  the  National  Guard  shall 
be  relieved  from  this  compulsory  training  feature  of  the  bill.  WTiat 
do  vou  think  of  that  idea  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Well,  as  a  means  of  producing  well-trained  sol- 
diers it  would  fall  short,  as  compared  with  the  other  method,  un- 
doubtedly. 

Mr.  Miller.  Now,  the  second  question  that  I  have  in  mind  is  this. 
I  am  not  clear  yet,  perhaps  because  I  did  not  hear  your  statement 
fully  this  morning  regarding  these  young  men  after  they  shall  have 
performed  their  period  of  military  training  under  the  compulsory- 
training  law.  This  bill  provides  that  the  selective-draft  law  shall 
attach  automatically  in  case  of  war.  After  these  young  men  have 
completed  their  period  of  military  training  under  the  compulsory- 
training  law,  is  it  your  idea  that  they  shall  go  out  then  into  civil 
life  and  be  recalled  into  the  service  through  the  medium  of  the  selec- 
tive-draft law,  or  shall  they,  after  they  have  performed  their  period 
of  military  service,  be  placed  in  a  sort  of  reserve  and  be  called  into 
the  service  of  the  Government  under  some*method  different  from  the 
selective  draft?  I  am  not  clear  as  to  the  way  you  express  it  yourself 
this  morning. 

Gen.  Pershing.  Without  going  into  too  many  details,  the  outline 
is  something  like  this.  After  a  man  has  received  his  six  months' 
training  ho  would  return  to  his  locality  and  be  assigned  there  to  the 
nearest  convenient  unit  or  staff  department,  or  whatever  it  is,  to 
•which  he  would  belong,  and  with  which  he  would  turn  out  for  any 
further  training  that  might  be  called  for  in  the  course  of  the  next 
year  or  two  years,  and  with  which  he  would  serve  when  called  into 
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the  service  bv  the  National  Government.  His  induction  into  tlie 
service  would  be  controlled  and  conducted  through  his  own  division 
and  unit  headquarters. 

Mr.  MiLLJSR.  Then  you  would  not  have  them  called  into  the  service 
or  returned  into  the  service  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  selec- 
tive-draft law? 

Gen.  Pershing.  It  seems  to  me  this  would  be  the  better  plan. 

Mr.  MnxER.  You  would  call  him  in  through  the  organization  to 
which  he  belonged  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  should  think  so. 

Mr.  Greene.  But,  General,  continuing  the  question  as  to  whether 
yt)u  would  approve  of  the  maintenance  of  the  National  Guard 
under  the  foundation  laid  in  the  national  defense  act,  you  sug- 
gested the  fact  that  is  apparent,  I  think,  to  many  who  have  studiSi 
it;  that,  at  best,  the  maintenance  of  the  National  Guard  under 
those  conditions  depends  first  upon  State  initiative  and  State  policy, 
and  48  different  State  policies  at  that,  and  that  while  you 
may  have  a  National  Guard,  and  often  do  in  some  of  the  larger 
States,  not  only  well  organized,  and  disciplined  but  well  supported 
by  State  appropriations,  yet  another  institution  bearing  exactly 
the  same  name  and  under  the  law  entitled,  to  the  same  considera- 
tion may  exist  in  a  neighboring  State,  having  an  entirely  different 
state  of  elEciency  and  oeing  almost  niggardly  supported  by  little 
pretenses  of  appropriations,  and  that  all  these  factors,  before  thev 
come  to  you  for  federalization  at  all,  are  dependent  upon  48  dif- 
ferent State  policies,  and  you  get  48  different  degrees  of  carrying 
out  the  national  policy  with  regard  to  it.  Your  problem  begins 
when  they  are  turned  over  to  you  for  federalization,  and  so  you 
propose  to  start  ,them  in  the  national  family  together,  so  there  would 
Dot  be  these  exceptional  instances  running  through  48  different 
varying  policies,  but  one  national  foundation  upon  which  the  Na- 
tional Guard  would  be  truly  national  in  name  and  guard  in  effect, 
is  not  that  your  idea  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  That  is  my  idea. 

Mr.  Greene.  You  would  do  away  witli  the  duality  of  authority 
ind  control,  and  the  varying  degrees  of  support  or  lack  of  support 
which  they  get  by  reason  of  their  distribution  now  through  48  au- 
thorities. 

Gen.  Pershing.  You  see,  too,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  National 
Government  has  really  no  control  over  the  National  Guard,  the 
State  National  Guard,  as  it  exists  at  the  present  time.  Its  only 
control,  as  I  understand  it,  is  through  the  allotment  of  appropria- 
tions. We  have  prescribed  a  certain  standard  of  efficiency  in  the 
National  Guard  which  must  be  acquired  before  they  shall  be  en- 
titled, if  you  please,  to  a  certain  appropriation,  and  through  that 
we  have  insisted  upon  conducting  inspections  and  sending  officers 
as  instructors,  so  it  is  a  backdoor  or  a  sort  of  left-handed  control. 
If  you  have  an  out-and-out  authority,  it  gives  you  the  power  to 
issue  orders,  to  require  efficiency,  or  to  reorganize  units,  or  to 
specify  authoritatively  that  they  shall  follow  this  or  that  particular 
course  of  training.  The  present  system  gives  us  really  no  author- 
ity except  that  which  the  National  Guard,  through  its  enthusiasm, 
has  encouraged  through  national  legislation  which  it  has  agreed  to. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  That  is  true. 
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Mr.  Greene.  Is  not.  this  true,  that  because  it  is  difficult  to  articu- 
late the  prasent  great  system  with  the  National  Guard,  in  that  being 
local  and  being  dependent  upon  varying  degrees  of  local  support 
and  enlistment  of  personnel,  it  is  impossible  sometimes  to  fonn  an 
army  with  its  proper  components  of  the  different  tactical  arms? 
You  get  some  kind  of  a  thing  in  one  place,  and  something  else  in 
another,  according  to  what  the  people  there  on  the  ground  are  will- 
ing to  support.  In  other  words,  the  Army  is  not  tactically  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  territory  with  the  proper  components  to 
nxake  one  tactical  army. 

Gen.  Pershing.  That  is  a  very  important  point,  Mr.  Greene,  be- 
cause the  War  Department  has  undertaken  to  organize  the  Xational 
Guard  and  place  its  units  tentatively  by  groups  in  the  Federal  or- 
ganization on  paper,  theoretically,  so  that  in  time  of  war  they  would 
have  something  to  start  from.  But  no  real  organization  could  be 
effected,  and  we  were  forced  to  leave  the  actual  control  that  we 
should  iiave,  the  actual  power  to  give  necessary  instructions  to  per- 
fect its  organization,  until  after  war  was  declared.  I  mean  to  say 
under  such  limited  control  there  would  be  no  properly  balanced 
units. 

For  instance,  here  is  a  so-called  division  composed  of  the  National 
Guard  of  three  of  the  small  Western  States,  but  lacking  the  auxiliary 
units  necessary  for  a  division.  You  could  not  call  it  a  fighting  unit, 
and  you  could  not  depend  upon  that  particular  group  of  Infantry,  or 
whatever  it  was,  ever  serving  or  ever  being  willing  to  serve;  and 
you  could  not,  therefore,  foresee  the  requirements  in  the  auxiliary 
units  that  would  be  necessary  in  time  of  war,  so  the  whole  thing 
is  a  mess. 

Mr.  Greene.  And  the  men  who  naturally  gravitate  to  the  National 
Guard  system  under  present  conditions  of  48  varying  controls  and 
local  influences  are  the  men  who  go  into  it  entirely  from  an  enthu- 
siasm for  the  profession,  and  in  that  degree  are  not  the  men  who 
need  the  training  so  much  as  the  others  who  are  not  trained. 

Gen.  Persuing.  Probably;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  In  other  words,  to  a  certain  degree  they  are  al- 
ready prepared  to  become,  many  of  them,  very  excellent  soldiers,  and 
yet  in  the  State  where  the  greatest  attention  and  the  most  enthusiasm 
and  spirit  may  be  applied  to  the  support  of  the  National  Guard,  a 
captam  is  a  captain,  and  not  many  miles  from  him,  where  only  a 
nominal  organization  exists,  is  another  man  pretending  to  be  a 
captain  because  he  has  two  bars  on  his  shoulder,  and  when  they  come 
to  you  you  are  met  with  the  problem  of  assimilating  those  men  in 
the  same  grade. 

Gen.  Pershing.  Very  difficult  nroblems  are  presented. 

Mr.  Kahn.  General,  as  I  understand  you,  the  plan  you  propose 
under  these  conditions,  is  one  that  under  the  Constitution  would  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense  and  promote  the  general  welfare? 

Gen.  Pershing.  That  is  the  clause  under  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Kahn.  Well,  it  is  in  the  preamble,  and  I  think  they  have 
always  held  that  any  law  that  will  accomplish  those  purposes  was 
constitutional. 

Mr.  Hull.  General,  when  the  tactical  units  in  a  State  wanted  to 
tender  an  entire  division,  would  not  that  answer  your  objection  that 
there  would  not  be  a  fighting  organization  there? 
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Gen.  Pershing.  Yes,  sir;  but  only  two  States  during  the  war  had 
them. 

Mr.  Hull.  I  undei'stand  that  during  the  war  everybody  said,  "  We 
want  to  organize  divisions,"  and  they  could  not  do  it. 

Xow,  changing  the  subject  just  a  moment,  you  speak  of  six  months 
of  training  under  the  universal  training  bill.  Do  you  think  that  is 
su£Scient  to  make  a  fairly  good  soldier,  as  I  understand  it,  six  months' 
intensive  training? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Six  months'  intensive  training  will  give  you  a 
niost  excellent  foundation  to  work  on. 

Mr.  Hull.  Let  me  ask  you  one  more  question.  What  do  you  think 
of  an  enlistment  for  one  year  in  the  Regular  Army  ? 

ften.  Pershing.  That  is  a  very  important  question. 

Mr.  Hull.  I  might  explain  to  you  that  some  who  have  advocated 
that  for  some  time  got  in  the  last  bill  a  provision  to  compel  them 
to  take  soldiers  for  one  year. 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes.  • 

Mr.  HuTLL.  And  it  was  amended  so  that  only  a  third  could  be 
taken  for  one  year,  and  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  to-day  that  the  one- 
year  enlistment  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  ojie  way  of  getting  an 
army,  and  we  have  practically  recruited  to  the  limit  of  the  one-year 
men  to-day  in  the  Regular  Army,  but  unless  provision  is  made  they 
will  have  to  stop  those  enlistments,  and,  comparatively,  at  least,  the 
enlistments  in  the  Regular  Army  would  drop  oflf  two-thirdsj  because 
you  are  getting  2,000  to-day  per  week  of  the  one-year  enlistments, 
and  1,000  of  the  three-year.  Now,  the  question  comes  up,  would  you 
not  think  it  advisable  to  extend  that  one-year  enlistment  so  that  we 
would  get  an  army  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  one-year  enlist- 
ment should  be  continued.  I  had  a  note  on  this  this  morning  to  read. 
It  would  give  an  opportunity  for  the  young  men  who  aspired  to 
enter  the  Army  as  either  noncommissioned  officers,  or  later  as  officers, 
to  get  the  necessary  training  and  experience,  or  a  certain  training 
tnd  experience  which  would  give  them  a  good  idea  of  the  service 
and  prepare  them  for  further  training  and  instruction. 

Mr.  Hull.  I  think  most  of  us  agree  with  you  there.  Now,  if  we 
did  that,  and  a  man  enlisted  for  one  year,  say,  19  years  of  age,  would 
that  exempt  him  from  the  universal  training? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes;  assuredly. 

Mr.  Kahn.  If  he  served  one  year  in  the  Regular  Army  that  would 
exempt  him? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Most  assuredly;  yes. 

Mr.  Sanford.  In  conducting  this  training  of  the  19-year-old  men 
would  it  be  necessary  to  use  entirely  the  Regular  Army  officers,  or 
could  you  use  some  of  the  reserve  officers  who  might  be  qualified  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  In  conducting  the  six  months'  training? 

Mr.  Sanford.  Yes. 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  would  make  every  possible  use  of  the  reserve 
officers.  Those  men  would  be  very  valuable  as  assistants  in  this  work, 
tnd  would  undoubtedly  enter  into  it  enthusiastically,  quite  to  the 
extent  of  the  Regular  Army  officer,  I  should  say,  because  it  is  the 
business  of  the  regular,  and  he  gets  his  fill  of  it  after  awhile.  But 
these  reserve  officers  would  enter  into  it  enthusiastically,  if  they  un- 
dertook it  at  all,  and  I  think  we  shoul^  encourage  them  to  undertake 
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it,  and  perhaps  by  that  method  we  could  decrease  the  number  of 
regular  officers  required.  We  should  encourage  it  in  every  possible 
way. 

Senator  Wads  worth.  May  I  come  back  once  more,  General,  to  that 
moot  question  of  the  disposition  of  the  National  Guard?  It  seems  to 
me,  it  resolves  itself  down  to  this :  Shall  we  maintain  a  reserve  force, 
whether  it  be  by  voluntary  enlistment  or  by  universal  training,  under 
the  militia  clause  of  the  States,  or  under  the  Army  clause  ?  To-day, 
whatever  reserve  force  we  have  is  under  the  militia  clause,  and  it  is 
by  voluntary  enlistment. 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  should  prefer  to  see  it  maintained  under  the 
Federal  clause,  under  the  power  to  raise  and  support  armies. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  To  raise  and  support  armies  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  To  raise  and  support  armies,  not  under  the  militia 
clause,  if  you  refer  to  it  in  that  way. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  They  are  two  entirely  distinct  methods  of 
maintaining  a  military  force.  Now,  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
brings  up  a  very  important  matter;  at  least  he  suggested  it,  and 
I  am  quite  sure  it  is  in  his  mind.  The  States  and  the  people  of  the 
localities  entertain  a  very  deep  affection  for  some  of  the  old,  famous 
units  of  their  National  Guard.  He  mentioned  his  Virginia  regi- 
ments, and  I  have  no  doubt  they  have  long  and  honorable  histories. 
They  are  probably  as  old  and  as  famous  as  some  of  the  regiments 
in  the  Remlar  Armv,  and  in  manv  oth?r  States  we  have  verv  famous 
regiments  whose  war  records  are  longer  than  any  other  luilitarv 
rnits  in  the  country,  some  of  them,  and  whose  battle  flag  starfs 
are  simply  one  mass  of  rings,  denoting  the  battles  in  which  the 
leghnents  have  taken  part.  Do  you  not  believe  that  that  local  pride 
and  aflfection  can  be  nurtured  in  just  the  same  way  l)y  taking  the 
three  Virginia  regiments,  or  the  Seventh  New  York,  from  the  •mili- 
tia clause  and  putting  them  bodily  into  the  Army  clause,  as  it  were — 
the  same  men,  the  same  officers,  the  same  situs,  the  same  headquar- 
ters, only  with  their  status  changed  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  The  same  name? 

Senator  Wadsworth.  The  same  name,  the  same  traditions,  and 
the  same  battle  flag. 

Gen.  Pershing.  The  same  locality? 

Senator  Wadsworth.  And  the  same  battle  flag  and  everything. 
I  understand  that  to  be  your  suggestion  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  can  see  no  particular  obstacle  and  no  reason  for 
opposition  to  it,  as  far  as  the  personnel  itself  is  concerned.  It  would 
continue  them  practically  as  they  are  and  always  have  been  as  far 
as  local  affiliations  are  concerned. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  In  New  York  and  several  other  States  they 
have  very  elaborate  military  equipment  in  the  way  of  armories. 
Would  you  see  any  objection,  we  wilPsay,  to  the  Seventh  New  York, 
that  became  the  One  hundred  and  seventh  Infantry  in  this  war, 
and  made  a  remarkably  good  record,  continuing  to  occupy  its  old 
regimental  armory j  storing  its  war  material  and  equipment  in  that 
armory,  "and  holding  its  noncommissioned  officers'  schools  there, 
just  as  they  do  to-day  under  the  National  Guard  militia  clause  sys- 
tem ?  The  Federal  Government,  you  do  not  believe,  would  imdertake 
to  interfere  with  that  ?    It  would  be  an  asset,  would  it  not  ? 
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Gen.  Persuing.  I  think  the  Federal  Government  would  be  very 
glad  to  accept  the  use  of  all  of  those  annories.and  all  of  those  fa- 
cilities which  are  now  made  available  by  the  State  for  the  National 
Guard.  It  seems  to  me  that,  in  order  to  maintain  these  units,  the 
State  itself  would  encourage  this  local  sentiment  by  letting  them 
continue  to  have  the  use  of  all  those  facilities. 

Senator  Wadsw^orth.  Now,  if  we  take  care  of  that  exceedingly 
important  element;  that  is,  the  local  pride  and  affection  for  these 
old  organizations,  there  is  only  about  one  thing  left  that  is  important 
to  take  care  of,  and  that  is  tnat  the  governor  of  the  State  and  the 
State  authorities  shall  have  access,  as  it  were,  to  those  troops  in 
maintaining  order  within  the  borders  of  the  State.  Can  you  think 
of  any  other  important  thing  in  that  connection  to  take  care  of 
those  two?  , 

Gen.  Pershing.  It  seems  to  me  that  provision  would  meet  all  of 
the  requirements  of  the  local  State  authorities  for  the  maintenance 
of  order,  if  such  a  provision  could  be  constitutionally  granted,  and 
I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  constitutional.  It  seems  to  me 
it  is  a  very  excellent  solution  of  it.' 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Whether  it  be  under  the  voluntary  system, 
or  the  universal  military  training  system,  it  would  work  either  way  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  But  better  under  universal  military  training? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes,  certainly. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  According  to  your  view? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes;  better  imder  trie  universal  training  system. 

•Senator  Wadsw^orth.  General,  you  had  some  other  things,  did 
you  not,  to  discuss  in  this  bill  which  vou  had  not  approached  at  all 
yesterday,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  bill  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Under  section  27  the  question  of  pay  is  again 
introduced.  I  referred  briefly  yesterday  to  the  proposed  increase 
in  pay  of  the  Army,  but  wish  again  to  give  it  strong  emphasis.  In 
talking  this  matter  over  with  officers,  such  as  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  with,  I  learn  that  many  of  them  are  living  a  sort  of 
hand  to  mouth  existence.  I  think,  as  I  stated  this  morning,  that 
their. pay  has  only  about  half  the  purchasing  power  that  it  had  in 
1914 ;  so  that  as  a  result  of  this,  many  valuable  officers  are  leaving 
the  service  for  more  lucrative  positions.  I  do  not  think  at  this 
time,  when  we  are  considering  the  reorganization  of  the  Army  for 
possible  contingencies,  that  we  can  afford  to  dispense  with  the  serv- 
ices of  men  who  have  had  training  in  actual  war.  We  need  all  of 
that  class  of  men  that  we  can  get,  Regulars  and  Reserves,  to  carry 
out  this  program,  and  I  think  that  some  steps  should  be  taken  as 
early  as  convenient  to  meet  this  very  aggravated  situation  in  which 
Regular  officers  find  themselves.  As  I  stated  yesterday,  I  would 
also  increase  the  pay  of  the  married  enlisted  men  correspondingly. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  The  suggestion  has  been  made,  General,  in 
that  connection  that  instead  of  giving  to  the  noncommissioned  of- 
ficers a  flat  increase  in  pay  to  the  extent  requested  by  the  Depart* 
inent,  that  they  be  granted  a  comparatively  small  increase  in  pay, 
as  such,  and,  in  addition,  a  ration,  or  a  number  of  rations,  based 
upon  the  number  of  rooms  which  the  officer  or  noncommissioned  of- 
ficer is  ^iven  under  the  commutation  of  quarters. 
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Gen.  Pershing.  Some  such  plan  as  that  would  meet  the  require- 
ments, and  I  can  see  an  advantage  in  it,  because  it  would  operate 
automatically  to  reduce  the  pay  a  little  later  on  when  times  get 
better  and  the  dollar  will  purchase  a  dollar's  worth  of  supplies. 

Mr.  Gkeene.  If  we  provide  for  this  as  a  temporary  arrangement, 
do  you  not  still  think  that  the  base  pay  proper  is  still  out  of  touch 
with  the  general  advance,  regardless  of  present  conditions? 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  think  it  could  be  figured  out  so  that  you  could 
parallel  whatever  increase  you  think  ought  to  be  made.  If  you  in- 
tended to  increase,  we  will  say,  by  30  per  cent  the  flat  pay  of  all 
officers,  according  to  the  standard  that  exists  to-day,  then  you  could 
figure  out  the  number  of  rooms  that  would  be  necessary  for  the  dif- 
ferent grades  at  $12  a  room  or  $15  a  room  or  $20  a  room,  or  what- 
ever it  is,  and  I  think  it  could  be  worked  out.  I  worked  out  two 
or  three  grades  myself,  and  it  seems  to  come  out  about  30  per  cent. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  have  seen  it  demonstrated  myself.  What  I  was 
thinking  about  was  that  one  of  the  apparent  obstacles  to  the  in- 
crease which  has  been  suggested  is  that  the  present  situation  is  one 
of  inflation,  and  not  one  of  long  continuance,  so  that  some  people 
are  afraid  of  giving  any  increase  in  pay  at  all,  because  it  may  be 
too  much. 

Now,  if  you  adopt  a  sliding  system  such  as  you  propose,  by  way 
of  increasing  the  commutation  for  heat,  light  and  quarters  and  giv- 
ing a  ration,  that,  of  course,  might  be  easy,  and  then,  from  time  to 
time,  if  the  value  of  the  dollar  did  increase,  the  commutation  might 
be  decreased,  but  do  you  not  think  that  apart  from  that,  as  compared 
vr ith  the  standards  of  1908,  which  might  have  been  normal  just  be- 
fore the  war,  the  present  base  pay  of  officers  is  too  low? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Well,  neglecting  the  question  of  heat,  light,  and 
quarters,  it  is  too  low,  Mr.  Greene,  yes. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  believe  you  propose  a  30  per  cent  increase,  to  be 
given  out  on  a  heat,  light,  and  quarter  basis,  and  a  ration,  as  tiding 
over  the  emergency  only.  I  was  thinking  that  even  when  this  emer- 
gency has  passed,  the  present  statutory  rate  of  pay  in  1908  would 
be  too  low. 

Gen.  Persuing.  I  get  your  point.  I  doubt  if  we  will  ever  return  to 
a  period  when  the  present  rate  of  pay  would  suffice  to  support  an 
officer  and  his  family  as  it  would  when  the  scale  was  adopted  origi- 
nally. 

Mr.  Miller.  General,  we  had  an  officer  before  us  about  10  days 
ago,  wliose  pay  was  $520  a  month,  a  bachelor  officer  in  the  service. 
He  testified  to  us  tliat  he  could  not  live  on  $520  a  month  and  support 
himself  in  decency,  and  he  was  therefore  resigning  from  the  Army. 
The  question  has  arisen  whether,  if  a  man  can  not  support  himself  in 
the  Army  on  $520  a  month,  we  should  reasonably,  in  the  face  of 
public  opinion  in  this  country,  justly  increase  the  salary  of  su^^h  an 
officer. 

Gen.  Persuing.  What  was  his  rank? 

Mr.  Miller.  Colonel,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Sanford.  May  I  say,  in  fairness  to  tliat  officer,  that  I  under- 
stood him  to  say  that  he  could  maintain  himself,  but  he  did  say 
that  he  was  attracted  finally  by  the  offers  he  received  outside,  and 
he  was  accepting  one  of  them.  But  he  did  say,  as  I  undersood  him, 
that  his  allowance  was  ample  for  his  personal  needs. 
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Mr.  MiL.L£R.  That  is  not  my  understanding  of  the  testimony  of  the 
officer.  His  testimony,  as  I  understood  it,  was  that  he  could  not 
lire  decently  on  $620  a  month  in  the  Army,  and  he  appeared  before 
our  committee  when  we  were  considering  a  bill  to  provide  for  a  30 
per  cent  increase  in  the  pay  of  officers  and  made  that  statement, 
which  he  said  was  perfectly  unbiased  because  he  was  leaving  the 
service. 

ilr.  Greene.  I  think  while  it  may  be  imprudent  to  mention  the 
name  of  the  officer,  I  think  you  will  find  that  he  made  the  statement 
that  he  was  assigned  to  a  certain  character  of  duties  outside  of  the 
country  under  circumstances  where  he  was  called  upon  constantly  to 
meet  demands  upon  his  private  purse.     That  is  what  he  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  ^Miller.  Notwithstanding  that,  he  made  no  mention  of  it. 
That  is  the  situation,  I  think  you  will  find. 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  think  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  average  case. 
That  would  be  an  exceptional  case.  An  officer  of  that  rank  would 
ordinarily  have  a  family  and  a  number  of  children  to  support  and 
educate.  I  know  of  one  brigadier  general  who  finds  himself  with 
three  children,  two  of  them  in  school,  and  they  are  limited  to  about 
half  the  number  of  rooms  to  which  they  are  entitled,  and  his  wife 
is  doing  the  work  in  order  to  send  the  boys  to  school. 

Mr.  Miller.  Would  you  differentiate.  General,  by  increasing  to  a 
greater  percentage  the  pay  of  the  officers  in  the  lower  ranks,  say 
first  and  second  lieutenants,  that  have  the  hardest  struggle,  especially 
when  they  are  married? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Well,  I  always  had  more  money  as  a  second  lieu- 
tenant^  on  $137  a  month,  than  I  have  ever  had  since. 

Mr.  Miller.  You  are  very  fortunate. 

Mr.  Kahn.  You  found  that  as  your  pay  increased,  your  responsi- 
bilities and  conditions  changed  ?  ' 

Gen.  Pershing.  Quite  so. 

Mr.  Kahn.  And  vour  money  did  not  go  so  far? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Quite  so. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  You  had  some  other  matters.  General,  did 
you  not,  that  you  desired  to  discuss? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Just  one  more  point,  perhaps,  which  has  been 
brought  out  in  the  discussion.  I  think  I  have  already  mentioned  it, 
although  I  do  not  recall  exactly  what  I  said,  but  it  was  with  refer- 
ence to  the  elasticity  of  appropriations.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is 
i  subject  to  which  the  committees  should  give  very  careful  attention. 
If  we  adopt  the  control  of  expenditures  by  some  agency  or  organiza- 
tion to  be  known  as  supply  control,  or  finance,  or  whatever  it  is,  we 
should  probably  go  to  the  so-called  budget  ^stem.  To  my  mind,  it 
would  work  very  much  as  it  does  to-day.  The  various  departments 
would  put  in  their  estimates,  and  they  would  have  the  money  allotted 
to  them,  but  whatever  saving  might  be  made  from  the  expenditures 
of  one  department,  due  to  changes  in  their  duties  or  functions,  would 
be  available  for  use  in  another  department,  or  be  turned  back  into 
the  Treasury. 

Mr.  ICahn.  You  mean  in  the  War  Department? 

Gen.  Pershing.  In  the  War  Department. 

Mr.  Kahn.  That  is  the  budget  system  of  the  War  Department? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes.    / 
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Mr.  Kahn.  Well,  Congress  has  practically,  in  the  Quartermaster 
Department,  provided  for  that  very  thing.  Appropriations  for 
clothing,  supplies,  and  transportation  are  all  made  one  fund. 

Gen.  Pershing.  It  may  very  well  be  extended  to  the  entire  de- 
partment. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  That  is  quite  an  important  suggestion,  Gen- 
eral. You  will  notice  the  language  on  page  32  of  the  bill,  com- 
mencing on  line  4,  "  Congress  shall  appropriate  in  one  item  for  the 
support  of  the  Army  the  total  amount  of  money  authorized  by  them 
therefor  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year."  That  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  Congress  should  not  attempt  to  itemize  the  expenditures 
for  Ordnance,  or  the  Medical  Corps,  or  any  other  branch  of  the 
service  in  any  way  whatsoever. 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  should  think  that  Congress  would  be  rather 
remiss  in  its  duty  and  obligation  to  the  country  if  it  did  not 
analyze  it. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  This  language  certainly  contemplates  that 
it  shall  not. 

Gen.  Pershing.  But  you  would  have  to  analyze  it.  Senator,  to  ar- 
rive at  the  sum  total,  it  seems  to  me. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  I  said  "  itemize,"  not  "  analyze." 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  thought  you  said  analyze. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  This  would  seem  to  contemplate  that  Con- 
gress shall  not  itemize  any  appropriation,  but  shall  make  a  lump-sum 
appropriation. 

Gen,  Pershing.-  But  it  would  be  subject  to  analysis  beforehand, 
and  you  would  certainly  be  informed  as  to  the  expense  of  ea<;h  item 
before  the  appropriation  was  made,  or  the  approximate  expense, 
would  you  not? 

Senator  Waijsworth.  Yes,  in  our  hearings;  but  Congress  itself 
would  never  be  able  to  get  that  information  unless  it  dug  through 
all  the  hearings  to  find  those  analyses.  I  am  a  believer  myself  m 
more  elasticity  in  appropriations,  and  the  further  approach  toward 
a  budget  system,  but  there  are  instances  where  the  kmd  of  the  ap- 
propriation has  a  good  deal  more  significance  than  the  mere  num- 
ber of  dollars  and  cents  appropriated.  This  control  used  to  be  very 
significant  as  reflecting  the  wishes  of  the  Congress,  or  the  policies  of 
the  Congress,  in  the  establishment  of  a  particular  activity  in  the  War 
Department,  and  the  Confess  might  want  its  wishes  carried  out 
within  certain  reasonable  limits  in  that  regard. 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  can  quite  understand  that. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  And  the  Congress,  under  this  clause,  would 
lose  that  control  entirely.  For  instance,  the  Congress  might  become 
thoroughly  convinced  that  we  need  50B  airplanes,  and  I  wish  it 
would  be  so  convinced  to-day,  but  that  would  not  be  reflected  in 
the  bill  at  all,  but  it  would  merelv  be  left  to  the  War  Department  to 
decide  whether  we  should  have  tnem  or  not. 

Gen.  Persiung.  Well,  I  should  think  that  Congress,  if  it  desired  to 
indicate  or  direct  any  particular  line  of  development  through  the 
War  Department,  would  feel  perfectly  justified  m  itemizing  its  ap- 
propriation to  that  extent. 

Mr.  Kahn.  During  the  war.  General,  we  practically  lumped  every- 
thing into  one  sum ;  Hiat  is,  we  made  all  the  appropriations  available 
»s  one  lump  sum,  but  the  moment  the  armistice  was  signed  Congress 
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went  back  to  provisions  that  had  been  inserted  in  the  appropriation 
bills  for  quite  a  number  of  years.  One  provision  provided  that  the 
pay  of  the  Army  shall  be  constituted  one  fund,  and  then  another 
provision  provided  that  all  moneys  designated  under  the  title  of 
^  Subsistence  of  the  Army,"  "  Kegular  supplies,  Quartermaster 
Corps,"  "  Incidental  expenses.  Quartermaster  Corps,"  "  Transporta- 
tion of  the  Army  and  its  supplies,"  "  Water  and  sewers  at  military 
posts,"  "  Clothing,"  and  "  Camp  and  garrison  equipage  "  shall  be  dis- 
bursed and  accounted  for  as  general  appropriations,  Quartermaster 
Corps. 

Now,  your  proposition  is  to  extend  that,  as  I  understand  you,  to 
all  the  branches  of  the  Army. 

Gen.  Pershixg.  From  my  standpoint,  I  can  see  no  objection,  as 
far  as  you  deem  it  expedient,  to  giving  the  control  of  the  expendi- 
tures to  the  War  Department.  I  think  it  would  be  to  their  advantage 
in  the  expenditure  of  the  money,  and  probably  increase  the  efficiency 
and  the  economical  use  of  the  money, so  appropriated.  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  would. 

Mr.  AisTHONY.  General,  in  case  Congress  differed  on  the  matter 
of  policy,  for  instance,  then  there  would  be  no  way  of  control  by 
Congress  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Unless  Congress  should  put  it  in  the  bill  and 
say  "So  much  money  shall  be  expended,  and  it  shall  end  there" — I 
can  see  your  point,  but  I  am  saying  that  as  long  as  Congress  desires 
to  maintain  control  over  the  expenditures  of  any  particular  branch, 
you  would  have  to  give  instructions,  through  the  purse  strings. 

Mr.  Kahn.  You  know  what  happened.  Congress  felt  that  our 
boys  ought  to  be  brought  back  from  Europe  as  speedily  as  possible. 
The  only  way  that  Congress  could  control  it  was  by  cutting  the 
appropriations  for  pay  and  limiting  the  appropriation  just  to  the 
item  of  pay.  That  is  the  way  they  proceeded,  and  that  is  the  way 
they  brought  the  boys  home. 

Mr.  Hull.  May  I  ask  a  question  there  ?  General,  you  speak  of  the 
budget  system.  "Supposing  that  Congress  should  decide  that  in  the 
next  year  we  were  going  to  spend  $300,000,000  on  the  Army,  do  you 
suppose  that  the  Army  could  better  figure  out  how  to  spend  that  than 
Congress  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Well,  Mr.  Hull,  would  not  the  Army  come  to  you 
with  an  itemized  statement  of  what  this  money  was  to  be  expended 
for?  And,  then,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  if  Congress  desired  to 
retain  control  over  $30,000,000,  or  $50,000,000,  or  whatever  it  hap- 
pened to  be,  or  over  a  certain  project,  it  could  limit  the  appropriation 
to  that  project  by  so  many  words. 

Mr.  Hull.  But  you  really  think  it  would  be  safer,  as  a  whole, 
would  it  not,  for  CJongress  to  decide  how  it  was  to  be  allocated  than 
for  the  Army  itself? 

It  would  he  a  rather  embarrassing  thing,  would  it  not,  to  have  the 
Army  take  $300,000,000  and  try  to  figure  out  a  preparedness  plan  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Well,  I  do  not  think  the  Army  would  have  any 
difficulty  figuring  out  how  to  spend  $300,000,000. 

Mr.  Hull.  There  is  no  question  but  what  they  would  spend  it. 
Mr.  Greene.  Perhaps  this  is  what  you  have  in  mind,  if  it  does 
not  prolong  the  discussion  unnecessarily.    Every  soldier  knows  that 
the  history  of  the  relations  of  the  army  to  the  Parliament  has  been 
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gradually  to  get  hold  of  the  purse  strings  so  that  the  army  could  run 
the  country.  We  have  passed  out  of  the  days  of  that  historical 
period,  but  the  memories  of  it  linger,  just  the  same.  We  have  found 
conspicuous  examples  just  in  recent  years.  We  decided  that  there 
should  be  a  militia  bureau  to  advise  and  counsel  with  the  officers  of 
the  Regular  Army,  and  we  enacted  into  law  that  there  should  be  one^ 
and  that  there  should  be  certain  details  of  National  Guard  officers 
to  it,  and  fixed  their  rate  of  compensation,  only  to  find  that,  as  the 
years  went  by,  absolutely  no  attention  was  paid  to  it.  Now,  there  is 
the  writing  of  a  positive  mandate  into  the  law,  only  to  be  dis- 
regarded? How  much  easier  would  that  be  if  we  just  wrote  a  lump 
sum  into  the  law  and  let  them  do  just  what  they  wanted  with  it? 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  know  of  no  easier  way  of  bringing  a  recalcitrant 
Army  under  proper  discipline,  however,  than  to  itemize  the  appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr.  Miller.  General,  it  has  been  suggested  that  Congress  still 
continue  to  itemize  the  items,  but  leave,  say,  10  or  15  per  cent  to  be 
disposed  of  by  the  Army,  with  leeway  to  be  used  by  them  in  case  of 
emergency  under  the  exercise  of  their  judgment.  That  has  been 
suggested  to  me  by  a  gentleman  who  was  here. 

Gen.  Pershing.  That  is  a  good  thought.  It  had  not  occurred  to 
me,  and  it  might  possibly  meet  the  situation. 

Mr.  Kahn.  I  believe  that  under  the  present  system  the  way  the 
money  is  allocated  by  the  chief  of  the  finance  division  is  to  provide 
originally  out  of  the  appropriation  that  Congress  makes  for  specific 
items  for  15  per  cent  in  a  reserve,  and  if  there  is  a  shortage  in  any 
brandi,  in  any  item  of  a  particular  subje(5t,  he  applies  the  reserve 
to  paying  the  bills.  That  is  the  system  that  the  chief  of  finance  has 
put  into  operation,  but  of  course,  that  is  a  matter  that  rests  entirely 
with  himself.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  provision  of  law  which 
authorizes  or  prevents  it.  This  is  simply  an  expedient  that  he  has 
found  for  making  the  money  go  as  far  as  possible. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Have  you  another  topic  that  you  wanted  to 
take  up,  General? 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  have  nothing  further,  I  think. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  There  is  just  one  thing  I  want  to  ask  you 
about.  In  the  tables  accompanying  the  War  Department  bill  it  is 
found  that  the  heavy  field  artillery,  that  is  those  troops  equipped 
with  guns  exceeding  6  inches  in  caliber,  are  assigned  to  the  Coast 
Artillery  Corps.  1  think  they  amount  to  two  or  three  brigades  under 
the  tables  accompanying  this  bill  providing  for  an  Army  of  509,000 
enlisted  men.  The  contention  has  been  made  before  the  Senate  sub- 
committee that  the  heavy  field  artillery  which  includes,  I  believe, 
the  6-inch  gun,  the  8-inch  howitzer,  the  9.2  and  the  heavier  guns, 
should  be  assigned  to  the  Field  Artillery  instead  of  to  the  Coast 
Artillery,  on  the  theory  that  when  war  breaks  out  that  heavy  artil- 
lery goes  with  the  Army  into  the  field  and  is  not  coast  artillery  or 
defense  artillery. 

Gen.  Pershing.  From  a  tactical  standpoint,  the  standpoint  of  or- 
ganization, it  seems  to  me  that  all  mobile  artillery  that  is  used  with 
troops  in  the  field,  with  the  possible  exception  of  railroad  artillery 
that  mi^ht  be  used  for  coast  defenses,  should  be  made  a  part  of  the 
field  artillerv. 
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Mr.  Kahn.  General,  this  matter  has  been  suggested.  There  are 
about  3,000  vacancies  in  the  Regular  Army  officers!  We  have  passed 
emergency  legislation  providing  for  18,000  officers  until  June  30, 
1920.  I  understand,  and  the  committee  understands,  that  it  is  the 
purpose  of  the  War  Department  to  gradually  work  into  the  Regular 
Army  some  of  these  emergency  officers  who  are  continued  in  the 
service  by  this  special  legislation,  and  the  question  has  arisen  whether 
they  shall  be  filtrated  into  the  Regular  Army  at  their  present  grade, 
«r  whether  they  should  be  compefled  to  come  in  at  the  lower  grades 
in  the  regular  service.  Have  you  any  suggestion  that  you  desire 
to  make  on  that  subject? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Of  course,  you  can  not  require  men  who  have  had 
experience  in  war  in  some  oi  the  higher  grades,  such  as  the  field 
ofiicers'  grades,  to  start  at  the  bottom  and  work  up.  That  would 
not  be  fair,  and  we  should  recognize  the  ability  and  the  services 
of  many  of  those  men;  and  I  think  that  perhaps  there  would  be 
t  proportion  of  them  whose  efficiency  would  warrant  their  being 
taken  in  perhaps  at  their  present  grades,  and  certainly  at  a  very 
Blight  reduction  in  grade. 

Sir.  Greene.  It  is  obvious  that  all  those  men,  at  the  best  reckon- 
ing, had  less  than  two  years'  service,  and  many  of  them  in  emer- 
gency rank,  at  ranks  that  were  superior  to  the  permanent  rank  of 
regular  officers,  holding  at  the  same  time  the  same  rank  or  perhaps 
i  superior  one  with  a  temporary  commission,  so  that  when  the  reg- 
ular goes  back,  by  demotion,  he  will  go  back  to,  captain  or  major 
from  brigadier  general,  or  from  colonel  or  lieutenant  colonel,  and 
that  emergency  man  who  is  now  knocking  at  the  door  and  wants  to 
come  in,  wants  to-  come  in  with  his  emergency  grade.  The  question 
is  whether  that  is  fair  to  the  regular  service,  tne  men  who  have  given 
fiieir  lives  to  it. 

Gen.  Pershing.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  adopt  it  as  a  policy ;  no, 
fir. 

Mr.  Greene.  It  did  not  seem  so,  and  yet  the  text  of  this  bill  pro- 
vides that  men  may  sprinkle  right  through  the  lineal  line  just  helter- 
skelter,  according  to  personal  choice.  Now,  the  second  phase  of  the 
matter  is  this:  We  must  assume  that  many  young  men,  and  many 
perhaps  somewhat  older,  enjoying  military  discipline  as  a  natural 
characteristic  of  course,  would  be  willing  to  come  in  as  second  lieu- 
tenants. Their  age  would  permit  them,  and  their  zeal  for  the  pro- 
fession of  arms  would  inspire  them  to  do  it.  There  are  other  men 
between  35  and  40  years  of  age  who  hold  captaincies  or  majorities, 
who  would  be  loath  to  come  in  at  that  lower  grade,  and  again,  then 
comes,  it  seems  to  me,  another  aspect,  which  is  this. 

Notwithstanding  the  faithful  and  often  distinguished  service  that 
they  performed  in  the  field,  it  was  largely  and  essentially  that  of 
foremanship  rather  than  the  result  of  their  own  military  study  and 
expansion  to  that  grade.  They  have  no  background  of  military 
erience,  most  of  them,  and  the  question  would  then  come,  if  we  install 
them  in  the  Army  in  the  grade  of  captain  or  major,  with  no  military 
Imckground  and  experience,  would  they  be  potentially  capable  of 
expanding  into  a  lieutenant  colonel  and  colonel,  and  would  it  be 
har  to  put  them  in  ahead  of  other  men  who  had  been  serving  for 
three,  four,  or  five  years,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  and  had  given  up 
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their  lives  to  the  service,  for  the  very  purpose  of  realizing  what  must 
be  the  object  of  the  Army,  that  every  second  lieutenant  is  a  potential 
major  general.  Now,  men  at  40  who  followed  peaceful  occupations 
up  to  that  time  and  then  as  a  second  thought  wanted  to  come  into 
the  Army,  who  have  undoubtedly  performed  distinguished  service 
and  performed  the  functions  of  executives — are  they  in  a  position 
to  take  their  place  alongside  of  the  men  of  equal  grade,  who  have 
years  of  study  and  experience,  and  are  now  ready  within  a  grade 
or  two  not  to  execute,  but  to  plan,  and  as  planners  be  responsible  for 
execution  ? 

Gen.  Persiiino.  You  ask  me  the  question) 

Mr.  Greene.  Yes. 

Gen.  Pershing.  Well,  I  would  answer  that  by  saying  that  the  man 
who  had  had  military  experience  to  begin  with,  and  had  served 
through  all  the  grades,  perhaps  in  the  ranks,  and  perhaps  throuffh 
the  noncommissioned  grades  oftentimes,  would  be  entitled  to  the 
greater  consideration.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  great  benefit  to 
be  derived  for  the  Army  by  a  proper  and  judicious  selection  of  those 
speciallv  adapted  and  specially  efficient  men  who  served  through  the 
war  and  displayed  that  efficiency  on  the  battle  field,  and  I  do  not 
think  we  should  be  too  rigid  in  any  enactment  of  law,  because  I 
think  they  should  be  given  reasonable  encouragement  to  come  into 
the  service. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  do  not  want  the  record  to  show  that  I  am  opposed 
to  any  of  them  coming  in,  or  that  I  fail  to  appreciate  their  distin- 
guished military  service  in  many  individual  instances. 

(Jen.  Pershing.  We  have  had  some  very  striking  examples  of 
young  men  who  had  gone  through  the  training  camps  and  entered 
as  second  lieutenants,  and  through  the  exigencies  of  the  service, 
through  the  fortunes  of  the  service,  had  passed  through  the  various 

frrades,  some  of  them  up  to  major,  commanding  battalions  with  bril- 
lancy,  with  magnificent  efficiencv,  and  those  are  the  men  the  Army 
ought  to  have.  We  ought  to  select  those  men,  if  possible,  and  get 
fliem  into  the  service.  I  would  like  to  see  some  steps  taken  in  that 
direction. 

Mr.  Greene.  Unquestionably.  I  am  not  suggesting  by  my  ques- 
tions that  they  ought  not  to  come  in  at  all.  I  am  only  thinking  of 
the  proposition  laid  down  in  the  bill  that  they  shall  come  in  grade 
for  grade,  and  there  is  no  sort  of  limitation  apparently  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  shall  come  in.  The  question  would  be  whether  a 
young  man  in  his  thirties  would  come  in  as  first  lieutenant. 
Gen.  Pershing.  Age  certainly  would  have  a  great  deal  to  do 

with  it. 

Mr.  Greene.  But  when  he  comes  to  his  first  commanding  rank, 
as  everybody  knows  who  has  followed  the  atmosphere  of  the  Army 
at  all,  he  must  have  seen  maturity  for  many  years  in  the  two  junior      . 
grades  before  he  is  fit  to  come  into  a  captaincy,  as  a  practical  matter      1 
of  business  or  life  occupation. 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  have  always  thought  we  spent  too  much  time  ^ 
in  preparation  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  captain.    I  mean  the  |R 
service  in  the  lower  grades  is  rather  long  and  tedious,  and  if  I  mav      ! 
make  an  observation  just  there,  it  does  not  require  the  average  lencrtn 
of  time  that  an  officer  usually  is  required  to  serve  as  second  and  first 
lieutenant  to  make  efficient  commanders  as  captains.    If  we  could 
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get  our  commanders  a  little  bit  younger  it  would  be  very  much  better 
for  the  grades  throughout. 

Mr.  GbiEENE.  That  was  the  effect  of  seniority  and  the  lineal  list, 
but  even  agreeing  to  your  idea  of  a  shorter  time,  the  fact  remains, 
however,  that  a  man  who  has  become  a  captain  has  some  background 

»of  military  experience  through  many  years  of  garrison  life  and 
through  the  performance  of  all  the  other  duties  of  the  service  before 
he  is  really  eligible  in  any  sense  for  that  grade.  As  against  that  we 
have  the  test  oi  a  man  who  has  seen  six,  eight,  or  nine  months'  service 
in  the  field,  sometimes  where  he  has  been  executing  orders  rather  than 
maturing  his.  mind  and  acquiring  the  foundation  to  be  prepared  by 
and  by  to  issue  orders.  Are  those  two  men  on  the  same  plane  or 
not? 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  should  not  think  so.  Those  men  were  drawn  for 
a  specific  duty  at  the  time.  They  would  have  a  great  deal  to  learn 
as  to  how  the  foundations  were  laid.  They  would  have  to  go  back 
and  pass  over  a  period  of  service,  spend  a  period  of  time  serving  in 
the  Regular  Army,  in  order  to  get  the  real  foundation  that  we  expect 
officers  to  have  for  the  exercise  of  the  superior  commands. 

Mr.  Greene,  Exactly,  because  vou  do  not  want  him  to  stand  still 
at  the  grade  at  which  he  enters  the  service,  but  you  want  to  make  a 
major  general  of  him  eventually? 

Gen.  Fershino.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kahn.  How  would  that  apply  to  men  in  the  supply  divi- 
sions? A  man  probably  has  come  in  tt'om  civil  life  and  is  a  specialist 
on  some  line  of  work.  He  has  gone  into  the  Army  and  has  gradually 
worked  up  to  a  colonel.  He  is  retained  under  this  law  which  allows 
18,000  officers,  and  the  department  is  desirous  of  putting  him  into  the 
permanent  establishment.  Under  a  single  list  for  promotion,  event- 
nally  he  would  have  to  be  included  in  that  single  list,  and  would,  if 
it  is  adopted,  come  up  for  promotion  regularly  as  his  grade  is 
retched.  Do  you  think  there  ought  to  be  any  distinction  made  as  to 
his  rank  when  he  goes  into  the  regular  service  ? 

G«n.  Pershing.  Generally  speaking,  I  think  the  two  cases  would 
be  practically  on  a  parity,  with  possibly  some  preference  to  the 
q)ecialist  who  was  a  more  highly  educated  man,  no  doubt,  and  who 
had  special  preparation  for  the  specific  duties  he  was  called  upon  to 
perform  during  the  war.  I  would  not  undertake  to  give  you  a  gen- 
eral rule  upon  which  you  could  act  without  giving  it  further  con- 
sideration.   There  are  some  very  difficult  problems  in  there. 

Mr.  Greene.  May  I  suggest  right  in  that  general  connection  that 
perhaps  some  confusion  may  arise  in  the  minds  of  people  who  may 
not  have  studied  it  particularly,  because  we  use  the  word,  "  grades," 
that  is,  from  first  lieutenant  to  captain,  and  from  captain  to  major, 
and  so  on,  and  if  the  bill  is  not  properly  safeguarded  men  who  have 
gone  up  through  the  files  and  are  almost  ready  for  their  majoritv 
may  find  that  older  men  of  which  we  are  speaking,  when  made  cap- 
tains, are  put  in  the  files  with  them  as  captains,  and  so  the  woitt 
"grade"  ought  not  to  be  the  last  word  said,  because  old  man- 
*  files"  comes  in  there. 

Gen.  Pershing.  It  is  a  very  difficult  question,  Mr.  Greene. 

Mr.  Kahn.  Mr.  Hull  wants  to  ask  one  more  question. 

Mr.  Huix.  Yesterday  you  indicated  that  a  man  ought  to  be  21 
years  of  age  before  he  is  taken  in  at  the  start  of  a  war.    Have  you 
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any  idea  as  to  the  maximum  age  that  a  man  can  go  into  an  army  as 
an  enlisted  man  and  perform  proper  services? 

Gen.  Pershikg.  The  maximum  age  that  a  man  can  perform 
eflScient  service? 

Mr.  Hjjjju  Yes. 

Gen.  Pbrshing.  They  are  carried  as  available  for  active  service 
in  most  armies  up  to  40  years. 

Mr.  Hull.  About  what  is  the  best  average  age?  Have  you  any 
idea  in  regard  to  that? 

Gen.  Pehshing.  When  a  man  has  arrived  at  full  maturity,  or  well 
into  maturity,  I  should  say  he  would  probably  withstand  the  hard- 
ships a  little  better  than  a  very  young  man.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
fix. an  age. 

Mr.  Hull.  I  would  like  to  ask  in  regard  to  the  Dental  Corps. 
Dentistry  has  assumed  an  importance  in  recent  years,  and  it  is  assum- 
ing more  importance  every  year,  in  order  to  keep  men  fit  for  the 
service. 

Gen.  Pershing.  It  is  very  important. 

Mr.  Hull.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  wise  to  make  that  an 
independent  corps,  or  do  you? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Of  course,  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  a  number 
of  the  staff  corps  is  to  separate  from  their  mother  staff,  so  to  speak. 
We,  as  you  know,  would  like  to  have  them  under  one  head.  I  can 
see  no  particular  advantage  that  would  arise  by  separating  them  at 
this  time  from  the  Medical  Corps,  though  I  would  like  to  think  that 
over  a  little  more. 

Mr.  Hull.  How  about  the  Veterinary  Corps? 

Gen.  Pershing.  We  had  the  Veterinary  Corps  in  France  under 
the  Quartermaster  Department.  It  was  under  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment during  the  war,  but  it  operated  as  a  matter  of  fact  as  prac- 
tically a  separate  organization  under  its  own  head. 

Mr.  Hull.  Then  you  do  not  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  or- 
ganize it  as  a  separate  corps,  or  do  you? 

Gen.  Pershing.  There  may  be  some  good  reasons  for  organizing 
it  as  a  separate  corps,  Mr.  Hull.  May  I  take  that  into  consideration 
a  little  bit  longer? 

Mr.  Hull.  Certainly. 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  tnink  the  question  of  the  construction  depart- 
ment has  not  been  brought  up,  either. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Would  you  care  to  comment  on  that? 

Gen.  Pershing.  No  ;  I  think  not. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Perhaps  that  could  be  deferred. 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Are  there  any  questions  this  afternoon,  gen- 
tlemen? 

Mr.  Kahn.  At  any  rate,  you  would  separate  the  Air  Service  from 
the  Signal  Corps? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Oh,  yes;  the  cleavage  is  so  absolute  there  that 
there  is  no  question  about  that  at  all. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Have  you  any  further  observations  to  make 
this  afternoon? 

Gen.  Pershing.  No,  Senator. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Then,  may  Mr.  Kahn  and  I  consult  witht 
you  after  this  adjournment  about  another  meeting? 
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Gen.  Pershing.  Yes;  certainly. 

Senator  Wadswortii.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  giving 
Ds  the  information  you  have. 

Gen.  Pershing.  It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  me,  I  am  sure.  I, 
want  you  to  feel  that  I  am  anxious  to  give  you  whatever  assistance 
it  is  possible  for  me  to  give. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  You  have  made  that  very  evident. 

(Thereupon  the  committee,  at  4.05  o'clock  p.  m.,  adjourned.) 


Committees  on  Military  Affairs, 

House  of  Eepresentatives  and 

United  States  Senate, 
Wednesday^  November  5,  1919, 

The  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  of  the  United  States  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  of  the  Ho\ise  of  Representa- 
tives met,  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  chairmen,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m., 
in  the  Appropriations  Committee  room  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
Canitol. 

Present:  Senators  Wadsworth  (chairman),  New,  Warren,  Cham- 
berlain, Fletcher,  and  Kirby;  Representatives  Kahn,  Anthony, 
Greene,  Hull,  Sanford,  Fuller,  Miller,  Dent,  Caldwell,  Olney,  and 
Harrison. 

Senator  Wadsworth,  chairman  of  the  Senate  committee,  acted  as 
chairman  of  the  joint  committee. 

SIATEHENT  OF  GEN.  JOHIT  J.  PEBSHING,  UNITED  STATES  ABUT— 

Besnmed. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order. 

(ien  Pershing,  did  you  have  some  matter  that  you  wanted  to  clear 
up,  as  coming  over  from  your  former  testimony  of  last  Friday  and 
J»turday? 

Gen.  IPershing.  Yes,  Senator. 

ITie  Chairman.  We  would  be  very  glad  if  you  would  do  that  now, 
if  that  is  your  desire. 

Gen.  Pershing.  In  my  discussion  the  other  day  of  the  question  ot 
imiversal  training  I  intended  to  mention  an  article  that  had  been 
written  by  Prof.  Erskine,  which  I  desire  to  have  introduced  into  my 
testimony. 

Prof.  Erskine  belongs  to  the  faculty  of  Columbia  University,  and 
was  on  duty  with  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  in  the  capacity 
of  instructor.  He  was  one  of  the  three  members  of  the  board  that 
supervised  the  educational  system,  assisting  Gen.  Rees  in  that  regard. 
He  analyzes  very  carefully  the  reasons  for  universal  military  train- 
ing, and  I  should  like  to  submit  this  and  have  it  become  a  part  of  my 
testimony.    Would  it  be  necessary  for  me  to  read  it? 

Mr.  Kahn.  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  necessary. 

Mr.  Kahn.  What  page  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  is  that  on? 

Gen.  Persing.  It  is  page  416. 

Mr.  Kahn.  Of  what  month  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  The  October  number. 
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Mr.  KAiiN.  That  identifies  it  in  the  hearing.  Is  it  an  article  that 
is  copyrighted  ? 

Gen.  Persing.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  so.    I  see  nothing  to  indicate  it^ 

Mr.  Kahn.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  it  is? 

Gen.  Pershing.  No ;  nothing  here  shows  it. 

Mr.  Kahn.  And  I  do  not  suppose  the  author  would  have  any  ob- 
jection to  having  it  inserted  into  the  hearings  as  a  part  of  your  state- 
ment, even  if  it  were  copyrighted  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Might  I  read  just  two  short  paragraphs  of  this, 
Mr.  Chairman? 

The  mobilization  demonstrated  also  that  an  appalUng  number  of  our  young 
men  are  not  in  proper  physical  condition.  It  is  unUkely  that  any  economic  or 
social  pressure  will  tend  to  remedy  these  evils.  The  illiterate  citizen  can  make 
a  living  of  a  sort  more  or  less  satisfactory  to  himself,  and  the  foreign-born  can 
associate  with  others  of  his  origin,  and  both  classes  can  avoid  that  social  criti- 
cism which  would  urge  them  toward  complete  citizenship.  In  fact,  economic 
and  social  pressure  tends  actually  to  segregate  in  our  country  the  illiterate 
elements  and  the  vafious  gi-oups  of  foreign  born,  and  unless  some  strenuous 
effort  is  made  to  weld  all  these  groups  into  one,  there  is  no  likelihood  of  change 
in  these  unfortunate  conditions. 

The  program  of  education  in  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  has  demon- 
strated, on  the  other  hand,  that  even  brief  courses  of  study  followed  inten- 
sively under  military  discipline  are  adequate  to  correct  Illiteracy  and  to  teach 
our  language.  The  whole  experience  of  our  Army  demonstrates  further  that  if 
brought  together  in  a  common  purpose  the  various  elements  of  our  population 
can  be  speedily  made  into  one  nation.  We  should  now  find  a  means  to  provide 
these  benefits  for  our  country  In  time  of  peace. 

That  is  the  emphatic  part  of  the  article. 
(The  article  referred  to  is  in  full  as  follows:) 

UNIVEBSAL  TRAINING  FOR  NATIONAL  SERVICE. 
(By  John  Erskine.) 

No  problem  now  before  the  United  States  is  more  important  than  the  ques- 
tion of  national  education.  Even  while  we  were  preparing  for  war,  we  had 
occasion  to  feel  some  alarm  at  certain  weakness  in  our  educational  system  re- 
vealed by  those  preparations.  At  the  same  time,  so  amazed  were  we  at  the 
resourcefulness  of  our  national  character  in  times  of  stress,  that  w^e  asked  why 
our  great  national  resources  of  character  and  skill  should  not  be  mobiUzed  more 
completely  in  times  of  peace  for  the  constant  good  of  the  country.  Now,  that 
the  war  is  passed  we  find  ourselves  facing  the  special  problem  of  training  for 
national  defense.  Some  kind  of  Army  we  must  have,  large  or  small,  and  some 
kind  of  training.  Shall  we  give  this  training  solely  to  a  group  of  professional 
soldiers?    Shall  this  training  look  only  to  the  contingencies  of  war? 

Some  of  us  who  have  been  working  with  our  fellow  citizens  on  foreign  soil  and 
from  that  distance  have  been  looking  back  toward  our  country,  studying  it  with 
increased  affection,  and  perhaps  also  with  increased  concern,  earnestly  hope 
that  our  people  at  home  will  compel  training  for  national  defense,  and  that 
they  will  interpret  national  defense  In  a  larger  way  than  any  nation  has  yet 
thought  of.  We  have  in  mind,  of  course,  the  total  needs  of  American  educi^- 
tion — ^the  need  of  more  and  better  schools,  the  need  of  large  revisions  In  college 
and  university  curricula,  the  need  of  a  strong  national  department  of  education. 
For  the  moment,  however,  we  have  in  mind  particularly  the  defects  of  education 
observed  in  the  United  States  Army  in  France,  and  also  what  the  educational 
program  in  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  has  done  to  remedy  those 
defects ;  and  since  we  are  convinced  that  the  time  for  all  progn^essive  nations  to 
organize  for  peace  as  well  as  for  war,  conceiving  of  national  defense  as  prefMira- 
tion  for  peace  and  war,  we  would  address  ourselves  for  the  moment  to  the  specific 
problem  of  national  training. 

The  principles  according  to  which  we  would  envisage  such  national  training  are 
five.  In  the  first  place,  the  Idea  of  universal  service  should  be  expanded  so  as 
to  Include  training  for  all  other  duties  of  citizenship  besides  miUtaiy  and  to 
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tDclnde  training  of  all  prospective  citizens,  even  of  those  physically  unfit  for 
military  service.  In  tlie  second  place,  the  present  temporary  cantonments  in 
the  United  States,  or  equivalent  cantonments,  should  be  converted  at  once  into 
permanent  training  schools  for  citizenship.  In  the  third  place,  a  permanent 
«dacational  corps  should  be  added  to  the  Army.  This  corps  should  be  formed 
of  the  most  competent  experts  in  school,  in  vocational,  and  in  the  more  elemen- 
tary coll^:e  subjects.  From  time  to  time  competent  officers  in  other  branches 
of  Army  service  should  be  assigned  to  this  corps.  In  the  fourth  place,  there 
should  be  a  compuLsorj'  training  period  of  12  months  with  the  colors,  from  Sep- 
tember 1  to  September  1^  or  from  June  1  to  June  1,  or  between  any  other  dates 
which  should  be  found  practical,  care  being  taken  simply  to  fit  this  period  into 
other  educational  or  vocational  obligations.  This  period  should  be  begun  be- 
tween the  ages  approximately  of  18  to  20,  perhaps  a  little  earlier  or  a  little  later, 
as  experience  might  prove  advisable.  Approximately  one  half  of  this  training 
should  he  for  military  science  and  for  physical  development,  the  other  half  for 
training  under  military  discipline  in  school.  In  vocational,  or  in  college  subjects. 

In  the  first  place,  the  citizen  in  training  should  be  free  to  elect  the  kind 
of  civil  education  he  receives,  with  the  exception  that  training  in  elementary 
subjects  should  be  compulsory  for  illiterates  and  for  the  foreign  bom. 

The  mobilization  of  the  American  Army  demonstrated  that  an  astounding 
number  of  native-born  citizens  are  illiterate,  and  that  of  our  foreign-born 
citizens  a  still  larger  number  can  not  read  or  write  the  English  language ;  and 
in  some  cases  can  not  understand.  The  mobilization  demonstrated  also  that 
in  appalling  number  of  our  young  men  are  not  in  proper  physical  condition. 
It  is  unlikely  tliat  any  economic  or  social  pressure  will  tend  to  remedy  these 
evils.  The  Illiterate  citizen  can  make  a  living  of  a  sort  more  or  less  satisfac- 
tory to  himself,  and  the  foreign  born  can  associate  with  others  of  his 
erigln,  and  both  classes  can  avoid  that  social  criticism  which  would  urge  them 
toward  complete  citizenship.  In  fact,  economic  and  social  pressure  tends 
actually  to  segregate  in  our  country  the  illiterate  element  and  the  various 
{TToups  of  foreign  bom,  and  unless  some  strenuous  effort  is  made  to  weld  all 
ttiese  groups  into  one,  there  is  no  likelihood  of  change  in  these  unfortunate 
conditions. 

The  program  of  education  in  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  has  demon- 
strated, on  the  other  hand,  that  even  brief  courses  of  study,  followed  Intensively 
under  military  discipline,  are  adequate  to  correct  Illiteracy  and  to  teach  our 
language.  The  whole  experience  of  our  Army  demonstrates  further  that  if 
brought  together  In  a  common  purpose  the  various  elements  of  our  population 
can  be  speedily  made  into  one  Nation.  We  should  now  find  a  means  to  provide 
these  benefits  for  our  country  In  times  of  peace. 

Even  those  soldiers  who  are  neither  illiterate  nor  unable  to  command  the 
English  language  showed  to  a  distressing  degree  the  inefficiency  of  our  popular 
education.  The  men  waiting  to  return  to  the  United  States  were  pathetically 
eager  to  master  some  trade  or  some  profession  in  order  to  be  sure  of  a  worthy 
place  in'  the  society  to  which  they  are  returning.  Far  more  than  one-half  of 
the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  are  without  adequate  training  for  any 
trade  or  profession,  and  perhaps  because  of  the  Intellectual  stimulus  of  their 
experiences  In  the  war,  the  men  themselves  are  uncomfortably  aware  of  their 
lack.  It  is  disturbing  to  think  that  they  may  miss  their  proper  place  In  their 
generation.  It  is  more  disturbing  to  reflect,  however,  that  even  had  they  not 
come  to  Europe  In  the  Army,  they  would  still  have  been  without  training  for 
professions  or  trades;  in  fact,  through  the  Army  educational  program  they 
are  now  accidentally  receiving  such  training  In  preparation  for  citizenship  as  is 
provided  nowhere  in  the  United  States  for  any  large  group  of  men.  It  seems 
folly  not  to  make  permanent  In  our  national  life  for  all  citizens  the  ad- 
vantages which  many  soldiers  now  temporarily  enjoy. 

The  mobilization  of  our  Army  has  shown  on  the  other  hand  now  rich  potenti- 
ally the  manhood  of  our  Nation  Is,  and  how  quickly  It  responds  to  the  regular 
life  and  the  scientific  care  which  ever  a  hurried  preparation  for  war  supplied. 
The  soldiers  In  general  enjoyed  such  health  as  is  the  rule  in  no  other  com- 
munity. The  total  discipline  of  their  life — regular  hours,  rational  diet,  and 
decoram  of  conduct — ^have  brought  out  their  best  physical  and  moral  traits,  so 
that,  to  look  at  the  average  group  of  American  soldiers  is  a  satisfaction; 
and  this  condition  of  health  and  good  living  has  quickened  to  the  full  their 
intellectual  capacities,  so  that  those  who  have  taught  them  in  all  subjects 
from  the  most  elementary  to  the  most  advanced  have  wondered  at  their  eager- 
ness and  ability  to  learn. 
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Furthermore,  the  life  In  the  Army  has  developed  In  our  youth  a  sense  of 
social  cooperation  which  some  of  us  feared  was  lacking  in  the  American  charac- 
ter. No  body  of  men  in  our  country  .seems  now  more  eager  to  study  and  to  deal 
intelligently  with  the  social  problems  which  c<mfront  us  than  the  men  of  the 
Army,  who  have  been  lenniing  In  a  kind  of  a  laboratory  course  what  respon- 
sibility man  owes  to  his  fellow.  The  fact  that  In  the  Army  they  had  met  other 
Americans  from  all  parts  of  the  country  has  developed  a  new  sense  of  na- 
tionality; and  the  meeting  In  the  same  ranks  of  rich  and  poor  has  developed 
a  new  sense  of  democracy.  These  advantages  of  health  and  morale,  of  Intellec- 
tual awakening,  of  patriotism,  and  of  democratic  sympajthy  we  desire  to  provide 
for  each  generation  In  our  country,  and  as  much  for  those  who  are  never  called 
into  battle  as  for  those'  who  In  times  of  the  Nation's  need  answer  the  call. 

It  Is  the  logic  of  our  course  in  this  war  that  our  Army,  organized  to  defend 
the  Ideals  of  civilization,  Is  now  proving  Itself  to  be  a  vast  university  of  citi- 
zenship. It  would  be  the  most  profitable  result  of  the  war  for  our  country 
find  for  the  world  should  this  university  In  citizenship  become  permanent  for 
all  our  pepple. 

This  training  should  be  provided  for  all  men  not  mentally  deficient.  Even 
those  who  are  physically  unfit  for  military  service  can  derive  gresit  benefits 
from  such  bodily  training  as  Is  suited  to  their  needs,  and  quite  as  much  as 
Other  men  can  derive  benefit  from  training  In  the  nonmilltary  duties  of  cltl- 
jfenshlp.  Much  of  the  dlsnipted  thinking  In  society  Is  done  by  men  physically 
handicapped,  whose  point  of  view  toward  their  fellows  Is  waiped  or  embittered 
by  their  own  misfortune.  In  many  cases  their  philosophy  of  life  would  be  more 
generous  by  an  Improvement  In  their  health,  and  in  all  cases  society  owes  it  to 
them  to  provide  even  more  adequate  advantages  than  for  those  who  start  life 
without  handicap.  Association  with  their  fellow  citizens  In  a  national  system 
of  training  would  probably  develop  In  these  men  at  least  a  greater  sense  of 
unity  with  the  Nation  and  an  Increase  of  pride  In  what  they  themselves  could 
contribute  to  society  as  a  whole.  In  a  very  large  number  of  cases  the  physical 
defects  which  now  handicap  the  youth  of  our  country  can  easily  be  corrected ; 
but,  like  Illiteracy,  they  can  be  corrected  only  if  society  insists  on  bringing  the 
individual  under  the  proper  course  of  training. 

The  advantage  of  converting  the  present  training  cantonments  or  equivalent 
cantonments  Into  permanent  training  scliools  is  obvious.  In  our  country  much 
sentiment  attaches  to  places  of  education,  and  If  we  are  to  install  in  our  na- 
tional life  a  vast  system  of  training  in  citizenship,  it  is  In  our  temper  to  jnake 
of  those  places  where  this  citizenship  is  taught  shrines,  as  It  were,  of  affection. 
If  men  look  back  with  reverence  to  their  college  campus  or  to  the  school  in 
which  they  first  had  some  glimpse  of  the  possibilities  of  life,  there  is  reason 
\\hy  these  large  schools  should  be  far  more  deeply  revered  in  which  men  from 
whole  sections  of  the  country-  will  be  brought  together  for  training  in  the  total 
defense  of  their  homes — in  the  defense  of  their  country  against  possible  enemies 
on  sea  or  land — its  defense  against  disease.  Ignorance,  and  Incompetence, 

In  these  permanent  schools  much  of  the  equipment  now  used  for  purposes 
of  war  could  be  used  constantly  for  purposes  of  peace.  The  materials  which 
In  times  of  war  must  be  gathered  hurriedly.  Instruments  for  engineering,  for 
chemical  research,  for  hospital  and  sanitary  service,  would  be  maintained  at 
the  highest  point  of  excellence  In  the  laboratories  of  these  sclux)ls.  At  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces  Univei'slty  at  Beaune,  the  laboratories  in 
chemistry,  physics,  bacteriology,  medicine,  biology,  engineering,  fine  arts,  and 
music  have  been  supplied  largely  out  of  the  resources  of  the  Army.  On  the 
return  of  the  Army  to  the  United  States  it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree 
desirable  if  these  laboratories  could  continue  to  serve  educational  purposes,  and 
other  laboratories  also  on  a  much  larger  scale,  which  would  then  be  available  at 
short  notice  for  any  emergency  in  national  defense. 

If  it  is  desirable  to  maintain  for  permanent  uses  the  material  Instruments 
which  our  Army  temporarily  collects  for  war,  it  is  still  more  desirable  to  retain 
for  the  advantage  of  our  country  in  times  of  peace  the  educational  resources 
which  the  Array  must  also  Improvise  for  war.  A  part  of  the  duty  of  the 
modern  Army  involves  scholarship  of  a  high  order,  knowledge  of  languages  of 
history,  of  international  politics,  and,  of  course,  of  the  sciences.  A  nation  which 
trains  for  all  duti€»s  of  citizenship,  civil  as  well  as  military,  will  find  it  advan- 
tageous to  develop  in  peace  times  the  scholarship  In  the  same  things. 

To  conduct  such  schools  as  arc  described  above  experts  would  lie  needed  for 
the  teaching  of  all  elementary  and  secondary  ;chool  subjec'ts,  for  the  teacl)ing 
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of  trades  and  vocations,  and  for  the  teaching  of  such  subjects  of  college  or 
university  grade  as  the  youth  in  training  would  be  studying  at  the  time.  An 
addition  to  the  experts  who  would  form  the  nucleus  of  this  educational  corps, 
teachers  should  be  recruited  from  officers  in  other  branches  of  Army  service, 
who  from  time  to  time  would  thus  have  an  opportunity  to  expand  their  own 
scholarship  and  to  make  a  direct  contribution  to  tlie  intellectual  and  social 
life  of  the  country.  Hitherto  it  has  been  only  by  accident  that  armies  have 
been  permitted  to  do  constructive  social  work;  after  a  war  with  Cuba,  for 
example,  the  Army  surgeon  is  permitted  to  clean  up  a  fever  district.  There  ^ 
Is  no  reason  why  the  training  of  engineers-,  or  surgeons,  or  officers  in  every 
branch  of  the  service  should  not  at  all  times  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  country. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  period  of  training  the  proportion  of  nonmllitary 
education  is  approximately  equivalent  to*  the  amount  of  time  required  to  study 
yearly  in  the  average  high  school  or  college.  The  time,  therefore,  spent  in 
national  training  would  not  be  in  addition  to  the  years  required  for  higher 
education.  The  period  of  training  is  so  situated  between  high  school  and 
college  that  tho  e  young  men,  the  comparatively  few  of  our  country  who  enjoy 
a  college  education,  can  during  the  year  of  service  cover  the  ground  of  their 
freshman  work  and  can  also  learn  habits  of  application  and  of  study  at  the 
moment  when  they  most  need  to  learn  them.  In  fact,  it  is  not  impossible  that 
the  months  spent  in  the  unusually  favorable  conditions  of  regular  hours  and 
good  health  will  save  time  for  the  average  student. 

No  one  familiar  with  college  life  is  blind  to  the  fact  that  college  students 
ordinarily  waste  the  greater  part  of  their  time ;  this  is  true  even  if  one  admits 
that  an  important  benefit  of  college  life  is  the  social  contact  established  with 
other  men  of  one's  age.  It  is  not  so  generally  realized  that  the  averaget  col- 
lege student  is  extremely  careless  in  his  diet  and,  on  the  whole,  Is  far  below 
the  physical  state  in  which  at  his  age  he  should  be.  It  has  been  the  hope  of 
college  athletics  to  correct  this  deplorable  condition,  but  in  this  hope  college 
athletics  has  been  disappointed.  Army  life,  however,  as  this  war  has  demon- 
strated, provides  for  every  soldier  a  finer  system 'of  training  than  athletes 
usually  submit  themselves  to  In  times  of  peace.  The  student  in  perfect  health 
will  waste  le>s  time  in  idleness  and  will  make  greater  progress  when  he  does 
study  than  the  average  college  boy  as  we  have  known  him. 

Obviously  we  must  teach  the  illiterate  to  read  and  write,  and  we  must  teach 
the  foreign-born  to  use  our  language.  Aside  from  this  obligation,  however,  an 
essential  feature  of  national  training  should  be  the  complete  liberty  of  the 
man  trained  to  select  his  studies.  The  Nation  should  undertake  during  the 
year  of  training  to  advance  him  as  far  as  possible  in  any  course  of  study 
which  he  desires  and  is  equipped  to  follow.  If  he  looks  forward  to  business, 
to  agriculture,  to  industry,  then  his  training  should  help  him  toward  that 
career.  If  he  expects  to  attend  college,  the  training  should  take  the  place 
of  his  freshman  year.     If  he  desires  to  study  art,  his  training  should  be  in  art 

Experience  with  the  educational  program  in  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces  demonstrates  almost  unthought-of  potentialities  in  the  American  char- 
acter. Our  soldiers  apparently  had  as  great  native  endowments  in  the  arts 
a«  the  most  favored  of  the  Latin  races,  and  a  system  of  national  training 
which  should  try  to  develop  all  of  the  latent  po\v'ers  of  the  Individual  would 
shortly  transform  our  national  life.  Perhaps  the  temptation  of  any  such  sys- 
tem as  we  are  here  suggesting  would  be  to  prescribe  for  the  youth  of  the 
Nation  what  it  should  study.  This  temptation  mu^t  be  absolutely  avoided. 
To  yield  to  it  would  be  to  overwhelm  the  whole  country  in  that  form  of  in- 
trilectual  Prussianlsm  which  now  fortunately  Is  found  only  in  the  conservative 
catalogues  of  some  of  our  universities — those  \vlnch  persist  in  prescribing  sub- 
jecbi  which  are  dead,  or  in  teaching  vital  subjects  as  though  they  were  dead. 
Beyond  this  suggested  system  of  national  training,  the  universities  should  still 
pursue  their  work  of  teaching  and  research,  functioning  according  to  their 
special  facilities.  But  the  Nation  should  undertake  to  make  an  inventory  of 
its  citizenship  in  each  generation  and  to  advance  every  man  as  far  as  possible 
toward  the  work  to  which  he  feels  called. 

.  Such  a  system  of  training  as  Is  here  suggested  would  be  very  expensive. 
The  items  of  expense  w^ould  be  buildings  and  their  upkeep,  their  equipment, 
the  teachers  who  would  form  the  framework  of  the  educational  corps,  and  the 
cost  of  providing  subsistence  for  the  men  in  training.  All  these  expenses, 
however,  should  be  charged  frankly  to  national  education,  and  the  Nation 
should  realize  that  in  one  form  or  another  this  outlay  is  unavoidable.  We  may 
refuse  to  combat  illiteracy  and  disease,  we  may  refuse  to  assume  responsibility 
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for  the  making  of  the  foreign  elements  in  the  United  States  into  a  unified 
nation ;  but  in  that  case  we  shall  pay  for  the  support  of  poorhouses,  of  hos- 
pitals, of  Jails,  and  of  police,  and  we  shall  pay  even  more  heavily  in  loss  of 
national  health  and  efficiency.  If  we  are  to  check  the  Ignorance,  the  disease^ 
and  the  discontent  which  in  various  ways  menace  our  society,  we  must  be 
ready  to  pay  as  much  for  education  as  we  are  now  prepared  to  invest  in  inter- 
national canals  or  in  war  bills. 

It  is  a  tendency  of  our  country  to  disguise  the  cost  of  education.  We  remit 
taxes  on  educational  buildings  and  on  lands  devoted  to  educational  purposes,, 
and  In  our  bookkeeping  we  distribute  the  cost  of  tuition.  Yet,  even  when  the 
whole  account  is  shown,  it  does  not  appear  that  we  give  generously  to  educa- 
tion, though  as  a  nation  we  have  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  great  generosity 
In  this  field.  Until  we  are  ready  to  pay  for  popular  education,  we  are  not 
likely  to  achieve  even  approximately  those  minimum  results  which  we  some- 
times try  to  make  ourselves  believe  we  are  reaching.  In  order  to  give  even 
one  year  of  sound  training  to  every  young  man  In  our  country.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  assume  the  cost  as  a  national  expense.  There  should,  of  course,  be 
some  financial  return  to  the  country  in  the  greater  efficiency  of  our  citizens 
and  In  the  decrease  of  disease  and  of  Irresponsibility.  But  whether  or  not 
such  a  result  does  follow,  the  Nation  should  be  asked  now  to  face  the  Internal 
peril  of  Illiteracy  and  of  ignorance  as  frankly  and  as  generously  as  it  faced 
the  menace  of  an  enemy  from  abroad.  A  system  of  training  so  organized  would 
have  obvious  advantages. 

In  a  general  way  each  training  camp  would  become  an  educational  center. 
More  specifically,  the  annual  Inventory  of  our  educational  shortcomings  would 
point  out  for  our  school  system  the  task  to  which  It  should  address  itself. 
Undoubtedly  the  result  would  be  that  year  by  year  the  schools  would  send  to 
training  camps  generations  better  prepared;  by  keeping  the  election  of  the 
courses  In  the  training  camps  entirely  free,  we  should  be  able  to  assist  each 
student  to  make  progress  from  the  point  at  which  his  education  had  left  off» 
and  the  gradual  rise  of  standards  In  the  courses  In  this  year  of  training  would 
be  the  barometer  of  the  Intellectual  progress  of  the  Nation.  The  year  of  train- 
ing would  also  show  which  parts  of  the  country  were  providing  adequate  facili- 
ties for  education,  and  means  could  be  taken  by  the  National  Government  to 
Improve  the  elementary  schools  in  those  districts.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  as  a 
result  of  this  national  training,  and  of  the  statistics  which  It  would  make 
available,  the  Nation  would  soon  be  persuaded,  as  It  should  have  been  per- 
suaded long  ago,  to  establish  In  the  Federal  Government  a  strong  department 
of  education,  and  that  department  would  collaborate  with  the  Army  in  tralninir 
for  citizenship. 

But  the  most  direct  advantage  would  be  for  the  large  majority  of  our  young 
men  who  at  present  receive  no  high-school  training  at  all,  nor  even  much  ele- 
mentary  education.  To  Insure  for  them  a  reasonable  start  In  life  would  be 
worth  any  cost  and  any  effort.  In  no  other  way  than  by  national  training^ 
undertaken  as  a  national  expense,  can  this  vast  body  of  each  generation  be 
sought  out  In  the  small  town,  on  the  farm.  In  the  overcrowded  city,  and  can  be 
taught  the  things  essential  to  each  Individual  case.  To  care  for  this  neglected 
majority  would  be  really  to  train  our  Nation. 

Perliaps  the  byproduct  of  such  a  system  of  training  as  is  here  outlined  would 
be  the  bringing  of  the  Army  Into  a  sane  relation  with  society.  Through  the 
fear  of  militarism  which  possesses  the  modern  world,  it  has  become  our  custom 
to  support  the  Army  and  to  admire  military  science  only  in  moments  of  ex- 
treme need.  As  a  result,  the  soldier  in  war  time  receives  an  adulation  per- 
haps exaggerated,  and  in  peace  times  he  is  neglected,  feared,  certainly  put  to 
no  good  use.  At  this  moment,  when  our  Army  thinks  of  retiirnlng.  It  Is 
Interesting  to  consider  that  every  man  in  it  hopes  to  go  back  to  some  construc- 
tive work  for  his  country,  except  the  professional  soldier.  He  can  look  forward 
only  to  inactivity  until  the  spasmodic  need  of  him  arises  again.  Perhaps 
society  is  wise  in  fearing  the  Army  which  has  nothing  to  do ;  it  has  been  stupid, 
however,  in  finding  no  use  for  the  Army  in  time  of  peace.  If  we  could  add 
to  the  military  functions  of  our  Army  the  constructive  kind  of  national  de- 
fense, v^e  should  be  providing  a  noble  and  honored  career  for  the  man  on  whom 
in  extreme  moments  the  life  of  the  Nation  depends;  we  should  be  bringing  the 
soldier  into  constant  relation  with  the  social  needs  of  the  country  he  serves. 
and  we  should  be  teaching  every  youth  within  our  borders  that  large  conception 
of  citizenship  expressed  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  by  John  Milton,  "I  call  a 
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complete  and  general  education  that  whicti  fits  a  man  to  perform  justly,  skill- 
fully, and  magnanimously  all  offices,  both  private  and  public,  of  peace  and 
war." 

In  completing  my  remarks  regarding  universal  military  training, 
I  should  like  to  invite  your  special  attention  to  one  particularly  im- 
portant advantage  of  such  a  system.  We  are  now  confronted  with 
serious  social  problems  resulting  from  the  presence  of  large  masses 
or  ignorant  foreigners  in  our  midst,  who  are  highly  susceptible  to 
the  anarchistic  or  bolshevic  proposals  of  numerous  a^c^itators  now  at 
work.  The  influence  of  the  public  schools  is  insufiicient  to  weld  this 
portion  of  our  population  to  the  body  of  real  Americnn  citizens,  due 
to  the  fact  that  these  foreigners  usually  collect  in  such  large  groups 
that  few  truly  American  children  find  a  place  in  the  public  schools 
in  such  neighborhoods. 

Universal  military  training  is  the  only  means  I  see  available  for 
educating  this  foreign  element  in  the  real  meaning  of  the  democracy 
of  our  Government  and  its  institutions,  and  for  developing  them  into 
good  citizens  before  tftey  fall  under  the  sway  of  dangerous  agitators 
and  become  a  real  menace  to  the  country. 

With  reference  to  my  discussion  the  other  day  of  the  question  of 
promotion  by  selection,  or  to  a  certain  extent  by  selection,  I  wish 
to  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  committee  a  plan  that  has 
been  proposed  and  which  seems  to  have  considerable  merit.  It  pro- 
vides, in  general  terms,  for  the  selection  of  officers  by  their  fellows. 
In  other  words,  it  would  fit  into  the  proposition  that  I  made  the  other 
day  of  dividing  officers  of  different  grades  into  three  classes,  and 
perhaps  giving  them  a  standing  in  each  class.  This  would  aid  in 
arranging  those  selected  for  promotion  according  to  merit,  and  would 
depend  upon  the  opinions  of  their  own  fellows. 

Without  going  into  any  further  detail,  I  should  like  to  submit  it 
for  consideration.    Would  you  like  to  have  it  discussed  any  further? 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask.  General,  has  it  any  char- 
acteristics of  balloting  or  reports  from  every  officer  to  every  other 
officer? 

Gen.  Pershing.  We  will  take,  for  instance,  the  grade  of  captain. 
If  they  were  divided  into  three  classes  and  arranged  according  to 
merit^  those  with  the  highest  rating,  the  group  of  three  or  five  of 
the  highest  rating,  would  form  a  board  for  the  selection  and  rating 
of  the  others,  according  to  their  efficiency;  and  a  following  board, 
t  board,  we  will  say,  of  the  next  five  who  stood  the  highest  in  the 
grade  of  captain;  would  form  a  board  for  the  selection  by  general 
merit.  You  see,  these  are  different  boards.  Each  rating  would 
count  a  certain  percentage;  then  you  would  count  a  certain  per- 
centa^  for  seniority;  then  you  would  count  a  certain  percentage,  for, 
we  will  say,  standing  in  the^  last  examination,  making  a  total  of  100 
per  cent.  These  would  be  independent  agencies.  Then  the  several 
ratings  are  all  sent  to  The  Adjutant  General,  and  the  man's  rating 
Ls  ^Ten  and  it  becomes  part  of  his  record.  In  brief  that  is  the  idea. 
If  1  might  submit  this? 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Kahn.  Is  it  something  like  the  board  provided  in  the  Navy 
for  agreeing  on  who  should  oe  promoted? 
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Gen.  Pershing.  Yes ;  it  is  the  new  idea  of  obtaining  the  views  of 
an  officer's  fellows  as  to  his  qualifications  for  promotion  without 
going  into  too  many  details. 

(The  matter  submitted  by  Gen.  Pershing  is  as  follows:) 

A  SCHEME  FOB   MAKING  SELECTIONS  FOR  PROMOTION. 

A  periodic  rating,  say  annually,  In  which  the  following  pei'centages  wlU  be 
given : 

1.  B^or  seniority,  30  per  cent. 

(In  computing  this  seniority  the  time  the  official  has  served  in  the  grade  In 
which  he  then  is  only  will  be  taken  into  consideration.) 

2.  Selection,  30  per  cent. 

3.  Efflciency,  30  per  cent. 

4.  Rating  in  last  previous  examination,  10  per  cent 

The  men  who  received  the  highest  rating  in  each  grade  would  be  ex  officio 
members  of  the  computing  boards ;  one  committee  composed  of  the  men  holding 
the  highest  numbers  to  be  the  selecting  board;  one  committee  composed  of 
men  who  hold  the  next  highest  numbers  to  be  the  efflciency  board. 

The  30  per  cent  for  selection  should  be  by  selection,  pui-e  and  simple.  The 
selection  board  could  have  authority  to  use  all  the  Information  at  hand  or  call 
for  such  as  it  might  want  as  to  character,  fitness,  and  exx)erience.  It  would 
rate  all  the  officers  of  each  grade,  giving  them  their  numerical  order  In  accord- 
ance with  selection.  This  would  be  figured  only  to  the  con  valient  decimal  point 
In  percentage,  which  would  be  passed  in  for  ultimate  computation.  The  effi- 
ciency board  could  have  advice  from  the  local  officers  and  inspectors  and  such 
data  as  might  be  on  file,  and  which  should  be  properly  filed  with  them,  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  officers  had  performed  the  duties  which  had  been  assigned 
them,  condition  of  the  companies  in  the  cases  of  captains,  excellence  of  marks- 
manship in  cases  of  artillery,  etc.  The  officers,  as  in  selection,  would  get  their 
numerical  order  on  the  total  list  of  officers  in  that  grade,  which  would  again 
be  computed  and  the  percentage  passed  out  to  the  ultimate  computation. 

All  promotions  under  this  system  would  be  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
numerical  list,  the  highest  man  in  the  next  grade  receiving  the  first  vacancy. 
It  would  be  very  advisable  to  have  promotion  go  to  the  highest  officer  In  the 
service,  regardless  of  the  branch  of  service,  and  let  him  ser\'e  for  awhile  per- 
haps in  some  other  branch  of  the  service  for  the  sake  of  his  general  education, 
and  let  him  transfer  back  to  his  own  branch  when  the  proper  vacancy  cnme. 
Thls  would  widen  his  experience  and  be  particularly  valuable  to  him  wlien  he 
came  to  be  in  the  higher  commands,  when  he  would  have  to  command  Infantry, 
Cavalry,  and  Artillery. 

An  essential  part  of  this  scheme  would  be  the  elimination  of  those  men  who 
got  the  lowest  rating  in  each  annual  rating,  not  taking  into  consideration  in 
this  computation  the  figures  for  seniority.  If  officers  recently  promoted  were 
to  go  out  because  their  seniority  rating  was  low,  a  real  hardship  would  be  the 
effect ;  but  the  men  lowest  on  the  list  for  selection  and  efflciency,  and  on  their 
examinations,  should  be  dropped  each  year. 

This  would  be  the  elimination  part  of  the  plan.  It  would  have  the  stimulating 
effect  on  the  whole  service  of  fear  of  being  the  last,  and  tend  to  push  the  whole 
service  ahead.  The  number  to  go  out  could  be  easily  figured,  and  should  be 
fairly  liberal.  It  would  be  based  on  the  percentage  of  the  total  number  in 
that  grade.  But  a  percentage  of  the  lowest  men  of  each  grade  ought  to  be 
dropped  each  year;  and  whether  1  man  or  50  were  to  go  out  would  depend  on 
whether  there  are  50  or  1,000  In  the  grade. 

The  question  was  asked  the  other  day  as  to  what  should  be  done 
with  disabled  temporary  officers,  emergency  officers.  After  making 
a  brief  study  of  this  (Jfuestion  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  now  before 
Congress  in  the  form  of  a  bill  which  increases  the  war  risk  allot- 
mente  for  certain  disability.  I  believe  that  those  allotments  were 
fixed  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  according  to  a  certain  rate,  but, 
due  to  the  high  cost  of  living  and  increase  of  expenses  that  these  dis- 
abled veterans  will  be  subjected  to,  the  Sweet  bill,  as  I  understand 
it,  has  practically  doubled  the  original  allowance.    It  seems  to  me 
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that  for  the  present  this  would  meet  the  situation,  both  as  to  officers 
and  enlisted  men,  as  the  allowance  is  rather  liberal,  and  I  should  like 
to  recommend  that  every  consideration  be  given  to  the  provisions  of 
that  bUl. 

The  question  came  up  the  other  day  as  to  the  promotions  of  officers 
who  had  held  some  of  the  higher  ^ades  in  the  Army  in  France.  I 
recommended  that  the  gtades  of  lieutenant  general  and  general  be 
reserved  for  bestowal  upon  those  officers  who  had  specially  distin- 
guished themselves  during  the  war. 

Of  those  of  whom  I  have  particular  knowledge  I  should  like  to 
recommend  to  your  joint  committee  the  consideration  of  the  names  of 
Gen.  Liggett,  Gen.  BuUard,  Gen.  Dickman,  Gen.  McAndrew,  and 
Gen.  Harbord  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  for 
distinguished  services. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  also  that  it  should  be  a  policy  in  making  future 
promotions  in  the  service  that  those  officers  who,  in  the  position  of 
corps  commander,  especially  distinguished  themselves  should  be  se- 
lected for  the  permanent  grade  of  major  general  in  the  service,  and 
that  those  who  served  with  distinction  as  division  commanders,  or 
IS  the  heads  of  important  staff  departments,,  including  the  General 
Staff,  should  be  selected  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  brigadier 
gmeral. 

Whether  your  committees  desire  to  take  legislative  action  on  that  is 
a  matter  for  you  to  decide.  • 

Senator  Chamberlain.  May  I  ask  you,  General,  in  that  connection, 
if  the  officers  whom  you  have  just  named  personally  were  selec^ted  for 
their  comands  by  you,  or  were  they  selected  by  a  foard,  or  how  were 
they  selected? 

6en.  Pershing.  They  were  selected  by  me  personally. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  And  were  the  division  commanders  selected 
by  you  as  well? 

uen.  Pershing.  The  divisions  arrived  in  France  with  their  division 
commanders,  the  selections  having  been  made  here.  They  were  fre- 
quently changed,  however,  by  myself  after  they  arrived. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  They  were  changed  there,  some  of  them  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  So  that  those  selections  for  division  com- 
manders were  made  in  this  country  before  they  went  there  in  the  first 
instance? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Originally,  yes. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Iiow  many  divisions  were  there?  How 
many  division  commanders  were  there? 

Gen.  Pershing.  There  were  42  altogether. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  How  many  changes  were  made  in  the  divi- 
flion  commanders  after  they  got  over  there?  Do  you  recall — ^by  you? 

Gen.  Pershing.  No;  I  could  get  that;  I  do  not  recall  just  offhand, 
Senator. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  It  is  not  very  material,  but  I  should  just 
like  to  know  what  percentage  of  those  who  were  selected  here  were 
retained  by  you  after  thev  reached  there  with  their  divisions. 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  can  hand  that  in  to  you,  Senator.  I  could  not 
just  say  without  looking  it  up. 
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Senator  Chamberlain.  The  promotions  of  division  commanders 
to  be  corps  commanders  made  vacancies  to  which  others  were  pro- 
moted? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  would  account  for  some  of  the 
changes? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  But  did  you  make  any  changes  for  inef- 
ficiency in  division  commanders,  or  rather,  because  you  thought  there 
were  othel*s  that  would  make  better  division  commanders  than  the 
ones  who  came  over  with  divisions? 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  frequently  made  changes,  because  I  thought  there 
were  others  who  could  command  the  divisions  better. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Yes,  sir.  But  you  do  not  recall  just  now 
how  many  changes  you  made? 

Gen.  Pershing.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kirbt.  Gen.  Pershing,  vou  had  supreme  authority  In 
the  promotion  and  designation  of  omcers  on  the  other  side,  did'  you 
not,  and  your  recommendations  were  invariably  followed? 

Gen,  Pershing,  Well,  my  recommendations  were  usually  followed. 
Grenerally  speaking,  they  were  followed.  I  had  no  authority  myself 
to  make  such  promotions. 

Senator  Kibby.  Generally  speaking,  all  the  recommendations  and 
suggestions  as-^x)  selection  of  officers  and  promotion  in  the  A.  E.  F- 
were  left  to  you,  and  your  recommendations  were  followed  on  this 
side? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Generally  speaking;  jres,  sir. 
^  The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  something  else  that  you  wanted  to 
discuss,  General,  before  we  took  up  the  other  matter? 

Gen.  Pershing.  The  question  of  the  proper  place  for  the  Dental 
Corps  was  left  for  further  consideration.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  Dental  Corps  should  continue  as  a  part  of  the  Medical 
Department. 

There  was  also  a  question  as  to  where  the  Veterinary  Corps  should 
be  placed.  I  think  that  also  should  be  a  part  of  the  Medical 
Department. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  as  to  the  Construction  Corps  as 
organized  after  war  began.  I  believe  that  it  has  been  recently  operat- 
ing here  at  home  as  a  separate  corps.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  might 
very  well  be  placed  for  the  future,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  shall 
not  have  very  much  construction,  comparatively  speaking,  under  the 
Quartermaster  Corps;  I  believe  tnat  is  where  it  belongs. 

Senator  Fujtcher.  General,  have  you  had  occasion  to  confer  with 
Gen.  Marshall  about  the  amount  of  construction  work? 

General  Pershing.  Yes.  I  discussed  this  whole  subject  with  G«n. 
Marshall,  and  read  a  vers'  interesting  report  that  he  had  made  on 
the  work  that  he  has  done,  and  I  consider  that  it  has  been  done  very 
efficiently. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  it  might  be  done  under  the  same  manage- 
ment, practically  as  efficiently,  even  though  it  be  placed  under  the 
Quartermaster  Corps. 

Gen.  Marshall,  if  you  will  remember,  was  in  charge  of  the  con- 
struction department,  or,  at  least,  had  a  prominent  position  in  the 
construction   department  under  the  Quartermaster  General;    and, 
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for  administrative  reasons,  or  for  whatever  reasons  came  up— I  sup- 
pose  on  account  of  the  enormity  of  the  work  that  the  department  had 
under  its  control — it  was  given  an  independence  durmg  the  war, 
which  seemed  to  be  necessary. 

But  in  order  to  avoid  the  permanent  establishment  of  so  many  dif- 
ferent bureaus,  it  seems  to  me  that  from  now  on  it  should  be  under 
the  Quartermaster  Corps. 

Senator  Fletcher.  What  I  had  in  mind  mainly  was  the  testimony 
before  us  by  Gen.  Marshall  to  the  effect  that  a  good  many  million 
dollars  would  have  to  be  spent  in  the  cost  of  construction  in  these 
camps  and  preparing  them  for  training  and  a  great  deal  of  work  is 
involved  in  that.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  had  gone  over  that 
with  him  or  not. 

Senator  New.  He  fixed  sixty-six  millions  as  the  minimum  of  the 
expenditures  to  be  required  for  making  over  the  cantonments? 
Gen.  Pershing.  Yes. 

Senator  New.  Making  them  suitable  for  officers'  quarters. 
Gen.  Pershing.  Yes j  I  read  his  report  through  very  carefully. 
Senator  Fmitcher.  It  indicates  a  good  deal  of  construction  work 
ahead  of  us,  if  we  go  on  with  the  plan  with  regard  to  universal  mili- 
tary training,  and  that  is  one  item  that  we  have  been  figuring  on 
very  much— ^66,000,000  worth  of  construction  work  to  put  the  can- 
tonments in  condition  where  they  can  be  used. 
Senator  New.  As  I  recall,  he  said  that  was  a  minimum  figure. 
Senator  Fletcher.  Yes. 

Senator  New.  And  the  prospects  are  for  the  expenditure  of  several 
times  that. 

Mr.  Kahn.  General,  as  I  understand  you,  you  recommend  that  the 
construction  corps  be  continued  as  a  part  of  the  Quartermaster's 
Department. 

Uen.  Pershing.  Yes;  it  should  have  an  organization  similar  to 
the  one  it  has  now.  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Quartermaster 
General  would  simply  embody  it  as  it  stands,  as  a  part  of  his  organi- 
zation. That  would  be  the  logical  and  rational  thmg  for  him  to  do. 
Mr.  Kahn.  It  would  not  disrupt  the  Construction  Corps  if  we 
were  to  transfer  it  ? 
Gen.  Pershing.  I  should  think  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  The  thing  that  it  would  save  would  be  a  duplica- 
tion of  service  at  the  various  posts  and  cantonments,  so  that  instead 
of  having  a  Quartermaster  Corps  for  one  thing  and  a  construction 
department  for  another  thing,  it  would  all  be  under  one  head  ? 
Gen.  Pershing.  Yes.    There  might  be  a  saving  there. 
The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  some  other  matters  that  you  wanted 
to  take  up  now  ? 
Gen.  Pershing.  I  think  that  ends  my  list. 

Senator  Kirby.  With  regard  to  military  justice,  I  have  had  some 
suggestions  made  to  me  that  seemed  to  me  to  have  some  weight,  to 
the  effect  that  there  ought  to  be  provided  in  the  regulations  or  by 
law  a  judge  advocate  general,  or  a  judge  advocate,  whose  especial 
duty  it  would  be  to  look  after  the  defense  of  all  soldiers  charged 
with  offenses.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  ought  to  be  done.  If  it  can 
be  done  under  Army  regulations,  then  it  might  be  well  to  leave  it 
to  regulation.    Otherwise,  there  ought  to  be  a  law  providing  that 
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all  men  charged  with  offenses  in  the  Army  should  b?  defended,  or 
their  interests  protected  by  a  judge  advocate  appointed  for  that 
purpose.  I  do  not  know  whether  your  experience  directly  with  that 
department  would  have  called  the  necessity  for  this  matter  to  your 
attention  or  not. 

Gen.  Pershing.  In  the  trial  of  military  persons  for  serious  offenses 
before  general  courts-martial,  they  are  entitled  to  have  counsel,  you 
know,  Senator. 

Senator  Kirbt.  Yes,  I  know ;  but  the  Government  ought  to  supply 
a  man  whose  duty  it  is  to  represent  these  people  without  having  a 
man  to  procure  counsel  of  his  own,  or  to  be  represented  by  some 
officer  who  is  not  skilled  in  such  matters.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Government  ought  to  provide  a  man  for  the  defense  of  the  soldier 
charged  with  an  offense,  just  the  same  as  an  officer  is  provided  for  his 
prosecution. 

Gen.  Pershing.  Well,  the  necessity  for  that,  Senator,  had  never 
occurred  to  me.  In  fact,  while,  of  course,  I  have  not  been  thrown  in 
very  close  contact  during  the  war  with  courts-martial,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  officers  generally  when  detailed  by  superior  authority 
to  defend  military  persons  before  general  courts-martial  have  entered 
into  those  duties  with  a  very  great  interest  in  their  cases,  and  have 
to  the  very  best  of  their  ability  safeguarded  the  rights  of  the  accused. 
I  have  no  reason  to  think  otherwise. 

Senator  Kirbt.  I  agree  wiUi  you  that  that  probably  has  been  the 
case;  but  if  there  was  a  man  charged  specially,  an  officer  charged 
specially,  with  that  duty,  then  it  would  be  his  business  to  look  after 
it,  and  all  those  who  were  accused  might  have  occasion  immediately 
to  consult  him  or  to  take  up  the  matter  with  him,  and  have  their 
rights  protected.    It  would  not  necessarily  delay  matters. 

Gen.  Pershing.  Would  you  have  this  officer  a  member  of  the  Judge 
Advocate's  Corps? 

Senator  Ejdrby.  Yes,  sir;  just  have  a  man  appointed  there  for  the 
same  purpose  that  you  have  the  other  officer.  Let  him  be  a  lawyer^ 
or  a  man  who  was  reasonably  well  informed,  to  look  after  those  mat- 
ters. It  is  just  as  necessar}^  that  a  soldier  who  has  been  charged  with 
an  offense  should  have  a  fair  trial  as  it  is  that  a  soldier  who  is  guilty 
should  be  punished. 

Gen.  Pershing.  Without  any  question. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Do  you  understand  that  there  is  anything  in  the 
law  now  that  prevents 

Senator  Kirby.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  in  the  law, 
but  there  is  nothing  in  the  law  to  have  the  Government  supply  a  man 
he  may  favor. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  That  is  like  the  people's  counsel  that  has  been 
adopted  in  some  of  the  States. 

Senator  Kirby.  Yes.  In  my  State  every  man  has  a  right  to  have 
an  attorney.  The  court  appoints  him,  and  he  must  serve  and  defend 
this  man  without  any  fee,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned. 

Mr,  Caldwell.  I  understand  that  in  the  Army  when  a  military 

Eerson  is  called  before  a  court-martial,  he  has  a  right  to  select  any- 
ody^  commissioned  or  noncommissioned  or  enlisted,  to  defend  him 
that  IS  in  the  service.  He  can  select  any  member  of  tiie  Judg:6  Advo- 
cate General's  Corps,  could  he  not.  General  ? 
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Senator  Kirby.  I  do  not  think  it  extends  to  them  at  all.  This  other 
gire^  him  a  right  to  do  that,  and  I  believe  that  ought  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Caldweix.-  Am  I  right  in  saying  that,  General  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  No.  The  judge  advocates  are  not  subject  to  such 
selection. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  As  a  matter  of  practice,  General,  I  think 
some  one  is  designated  among  the  persons  present  to  defend  a 
prisoner.  He  may  be  a  lieutenant,  he  may  be  an  enlisted  man,  he 
may  be  a  noncommissioned  officer;  and  the  person  so  designated 
usually  appears  and  defends. 

Gen.  P'iRSHiNG.  Yesj  and  usuallv  the  man  is  allowed  to  make  a 
selection ;  and  if  the  omcer  is  available  he  is  usually  detailed. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  He  is  permitted  to  select  if  he  wants  to? 

Gen.  Pershing.  He  is  permitted  to  select  an  officer ;  and  if  the  offi- 
cer is  available  for  that  duty,  it  is  the  custom  to  detail  him;  and, 
generally  speaking,  the  rights  of  the  accused  are  very  carefully 
guarded  by  commanding  officers  and  by  courts  as  well ;  and,  I  might 
add,  too.  Senator  Kirby,  that  in  the  selection  of  these  officers  to  defend 
accused  persons,  his  knowledge  of  law  and  his  ability  to  handle  the 
eaae  is  usually  taken  into  consideration.  They  select  good  men  wher- 
ever available. 

Senator  Kirby.  I  understand  that.  I  have  had  the  suggestion  from 
some  gentlemen  who  were  judge  advocates  in  the  Army,  who  were 
lawyers  of  experience  before  going  into  the  Army,^  and  also  I  have 
had  requests  from  soldiers,  asking  me  to  procure  clemency  and  resto- 
ration to  the  service,  and  the  complaint  about  the  defenses  that  they 
had  had,  and  that  the  man  selected  to  defend  did  not  take  any  interest 
in  it '  in  fact,  that  he  had  done  things  against  the  wishes  of  the  ac- 
cused, and  a  whole  lot  of  things  like  that.  But  an  officer  who  is 
qaalined  and  whose  business  it  is  to  look  after  that,  would  not  only 
protect  the  soldier's  interests  but  would  facilitate  the  trial  and  the 
promotion  of  justice,  it  seems  to  me,  and  I  believe  that  that  ought 
to  be  done;  and  if  it  is  not  properly  safeguarded  now  in  the  regula- 
tions^ I  believe  that  a  law  ought  to  require  it. 

I  just  wanted  to  have  your  views,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  have 
them  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Kahn.  That  would  require  the  appointment  of  such  an  officer 
at  every  camp  where  there  is  a  judge  advocate? 

Senator  Kirby.  Yes.  That  ought  to  be  done;  there  ought  to  be 
one  for  defense  as  well  as  for  prosecution. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  that  regard,  you  would  not  approve  of  a  sug- 
gestion to  interfere  with  the  right  of  the  accused  to  select  as  his 
counsel  anyone  whom  he  might  care  to  choose,  would  you? 

Gen.  Pershing.  No;  I  should  not;  because  the  accused  should  be 
left  with  the  impression  that  he  has  had 

Mr.  Anthony  (interposing).  The  kind  of  trial  he  wants. 

Gen.  Pershing.  The  kind  of  trial  he  wants ;  that  he  has  gotten  full 
justice  and  has  been  given  every  consideration. 

Senator  Kirby.  I  think  he  should  be  allowed  to  hire  counsel  if  he 
'  wants  to  do  so,  but  there  should  be  some  officer  there  to  look  after  his 
interests  under  all  conditions,  whether  he  is  able  to  employ  counsel 
or  know^  whom  to  select,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 
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Senator  Chamberlain.  This  is  a  subject.  General,  that  is  being 
looked  into  by  a  subconunittee,  but  are  you  familiar  with  the  British 
system  of  court-martial  procedure? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Not  in  detail,  Senator. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Where  there  is  a  judge  advocate  general 
present  rather  as  an  adviser  and  not  as  a  member  of  the  court,  so  as 
to  see  that  the  law  is  properly  administered  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  We  have  no  such  system  in  our  country. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  further  questions  coming  over 
from  the  other  days,  General,  we  can  proceed  now  to  a  discussion  of 
Senate  bill  334Q,  which  has  for  its  purpose  the  creation  of  a  depart- 
ment of  the  air,  and  which  was  handed  to  vou  last  Fridav  or  Satur- 
day. 

Gen.  Peeshing.  Yes. 

Senator  New.  Before  you  take  up  the  bill  formally,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  ask  some  general  questions,  if  1  may  l)e  per- 
mitted to  do  so,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  Gen.  Pershing  that  I  should. 

Gen.  Pershing.  Quite  so,  Senator.    I  am  quite  at  your  disposal. 

Senator  New.  Fii-st,  General,  what  importance  do  yon  attach 
to  a  competent  air  service  in  the  military  operations  of  the  future? 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  think  a  military  air  service  is  a  very  important 
auxiliary  service,  and  one  that  is  necessary  to  success.  I  would 
place  it  on  the  same  footing  as  any  of  the  principal  auxiliary  serv- 
ices; as  artillery,  for  instance. 

Senator  New.  In  his  testimony  before  the  committee  a  short  time 
ago,  Assistant  Secretary  Crowell,  who  had  recently  made  a  trip 
abroad,  spoke  of  an  interview  that  he  had  had  over  there  -with 
Marshal  Fofh,  in  which  he  qiioted  Marshal  Foch  as  saying  that  the 
fact  was  very  clearly  demonstrated  in  the  present  war,  that  if  m 
nation  is  to  conquer  she  must  have  superiority  in  the  air.  Do  yon 
agree  with  that? 

Gen.  Perspiing.  Won't  you  please  i-ead  that  again.  Senator. 

Senator  New.  That  if  a  nation  is  to  conquer  she  must  have  su- 
premacy in  the  air. 

Gen.  Persuing.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  a  very  clear  statement  of  it- 
Senator  New.  He  also  quoted  Gen.  Duval,  who  was  the  director 
of  military  aeronautics  in  France,  as  saying  that  if  commercial  avia- 
tion is  not  encouraged  and  stimulated  military  aviation  will   die. 
Do  you  agree  with  that? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Well,  I  should  think  that  that  would  depend 
upon  the  liberality  with  which  appropriations  were  made  for  mili- 
tary aviation. 

I  would  not  accept  that  as  it  stands,  Senator.  Military  aviation 
could  be  kept  alive  if  there  were  enough  money  appropriated  for 
the  purpose. 

Senator  New.  But,  General,  that  opens  up  the  question,  of  course, 
of  how  much  money  is  required  for  the  maintenance  of  an  mdiistry 
that  is  big  enough  to  supply  the  demands  in  time  of  emergency,  does 
it  not? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes.  If  we  enter  into  the  practical  analysis  of 
my  reply,  the  sums  required  to  keep  us  prepared  in  militaiT  aviation 
would  be  rather  large. 
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Senator  New.  Is  it  not  true,  General,  that  England,  France,  and 
Italy  have  established,  or  have  in  course  of  establishment,  separate 
departments  of  the  air? 

Gen.  Pershing.  England  has  established  a  separate  department, 
and  the  tendency  generally  is  in  that  direction. 

Senator  New.  Don't  you  think  that  a  compact  and  efficient  air 
service  is  to-day  an  essential  feature  of  the  national  defens^? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes;  I  do. 

Senator  New.  Do  you  think  an  air  force  of  this  description  can 
be  as  well  provided  and  maintained  if  control  is  divided  between  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  the  Marine  Corps,  the  Post  Office  Department,  and 
other  agencies,  as  it  would  be  if  concentrated  in  a  single  department? 

Gen.  Pershing.  It  seems  to  me,  Senator,  that  the  concentration 
under  some  control  is  necessary  to  the  rational  development  of  avia- 
tion. 

Senator  New.  Is  it  not  too  late  to  undertake  the  establishment  of 
snch  a  service  when  we  have  entered  upon  a  war? 

Gen.  Pershing.  The  organization  should  be  there,  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  our  resources  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  aviation  authori- 
ties, and  we  should  have,  as  far  as  exjonomically  expedient,  a  suffi- 
cient plant  with  which  to  begin  operations  when  war  comes  upon 
us.  It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  maintain  prior  to  the  outbreak 
of  war,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  aviation  to  carry  on  the  war,  because 
production  must  go  on  during  the  war,  as  it  did  during  the  last 
war. 

Senator  New.  That  brings  up  the  practical  analysis  of  the  an- 
swer that  you  made  a  short  time  ago,  and,  in  view  or  what  you  said 
concerning  the  necessity  for  a  large  air  force,  and  what  you  have 
further  said  just  now,  I  will  ask  you  if  you  think  the  Army  and  the 
Navy,  unassisted,  would  be  able  in  peace  time  to  provide  such  a 
service — ^the  kind  of  service  that  is  required?  Would  not  the  cost 
of  it  be  prohibitive? 

Gen.  Pershing.  The  expenditure  required,  Senator,  would  be  very 
large. 

Senator  New.  I  take  it  that  that  is  what  Gen.  Duval  had  in  mind 
when  he  said,  "If  commercial  aviation  is  not  stimulated  and  en- 
couraged, military  aviation  dies."  Is  that  your  inference  which  you 
draw  from  that? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Probably  that  is  a  Frenchman's  way  of  stating  it. 

Senator  New.  In  other  words,  the  types  of  planes  that  are  requi- 
site for  military  purposes  change  rapidly,  owing  to  the  present 
stage  of  development  of  the  science,  and,  for  that  reason  as  well  as 
regard  for  the  expense  involved,  the  army  should  not  overstock  with 
planes  that  are  likely  to  become  obsolete  in  a  short  time? 

Gen.  Pershing.  It  is  very  essential  to  guard  against  that. 

Senator  New.  This  being  true,  then  is  it  not  necessary  for  the 
country  to  have  in  it  an  industry  that  can  be  diverted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  military  machines  as  types  change  and  as  emergency  may  re- 
quire it? 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  fully  approve  of  it;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  New.  Do  you  not  know  that  England,  France,  Italy,  and 

Ssrhaps  other  countries  are  lending  the  encouragement  of  their 
ovemments  to  the  building  up  of  such  an  industry  in  their  own 
countries? 
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Gen.  Pershing.  I  understand  that  that  is  the  fact. 

Senator  New.  It  is,  of  course,  taken  for  granted  that  we  wiU 
never  have  a,  war  with  any  of  these  countries,  but  it  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive that  we  might  be  at  war  with  some  nation  under  circumstances 
that  would  prevent  their  supplying  us,  and  if  they  could  and  would 
they  would  probably  also  supply  our  enemifes;  besides,  their  very 
remoteness  would  entail  an  almost  prohibitive  handicap,  wouldn't  it? 

Gren.  Pershing.  It  would  be  a  very  serious  handicap;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  New.  It  would  therefore  appear,  would  it  not,  that 
ordinary  military  prudence  demands  that  we  must  rely  upon  our- 
selves for  this  great  military  necessity? 

Gen.  Pershing.  The  same  as  we  should  rely  upon  ourselves  for 
all  military  necessities. 

Senator  New.  Exactly. 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  New.  We  know  that  the  English  have  crossed  the  Atlantic 
in  single  nonstop  flights  with  both  lighter  than  air  and  heavier 
than  air  types  of  aircraft  within  the  last  few  months ;  that  we  have 
ourselves  put  a  flying  boat  across  with  but  one  stop.  I  see  by  the 
papers  that  one  day  last  week  Col.  Hartz  flew  in  a  Martin  bomber 
from  San  Diego  to  El  Paso,  857  miles,  without  a  stop ;  and  we  know 
that  several  oi  our  fliers  flew  across  the  continent  and  back  recently, 
one  of  them  making  the  one-way  trip  in  about  21  hours  actual  flying 
time. 

Do  these  accomplishments  carry  any  military  lesson;  and  if  so, 
what  is  it  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  They  show  that  much  greater  use  is  likely  to  be 
made  of  aviation  in  the  future  than  in  the  past,  as  great  as  the  de- 
velopment was  during  the  war ;  and  that  ii  we  are  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  times,  we  should  encourage  the  development  of  aviation. 

Senator  New.  Does  it  not  prove  to  your  mind  that  we  must  en- 
courage it,  that  we  must  be  prepared  to  meet  any  offensives  that  may 
be  launched  against  us' in  the  air  by  any  possible  enemy? 

Gen.  Pershing.  That  brings  up  th^  question  of  offensives  from 
across  the  sea.  Senator,  if  that  is  what  you  have  in  mind. 

Senator  New.  Yes;  I  have  in  mind,  necessarily,  an  offensive  from 
across  the  sea,  because  our  neighbors  on  this  continent  are  few,  and 
there  is  but  one  of  them,  perhaps,  with  whom  our  relations  have 
been  at  all  threatening;  but,  speaking  generally  on  the  subject,  either 
by  land  or  sea,  don't  you  think  we  must  be  prepared  to  meet  our 
offensives  just  exactly  as  we  must  be  prepared  to  meet  one  launched 
either  by  a  navy  or  by  an  army? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Oh,  assuredly ,  Senator ;  assuredly,  I  do. 

Senator  New.  I  have  here,  incident  to  that,  a  personal  letter  from 
"  The  Flying  Parson,"  Lieut.  Maynard,  who  made  the  trip  across 
from  Mineola  to  San  Francisco  and  back,  in  which  occurs  this  one 
paragraph,  which  may  be  of  some  interest.    He  says : 

with  the  proper  cooperation,  we  can,  within  the  next  18  months,  have  planes 
with  which  we  can  traverse  the  continent  within  24  hours,  making  only  one 
stop. 

If  that  prediction  is  anywhere  near  true,  does  it  not  also  add  to 
the  importance  of  the  question  of  providing  a  military  air  force  that 
is  commensurate  in  size  with  all  possible  requirements? 
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Gen.  Pbrshino.  I  think  we  should  have,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
Senator,  a  sufficient  military  air  force;  but  does  it  not  also  suggest 
the  development  along  commercial  lines,  more  especially,  perhaps, 
than  military  lines? 

Senator  New.  I  take  this  view  of  it,  that  unless  we  have  the  com- 
mercial industry,  we  will  have  nothing  from  which  we  can  obtain 
the  planes  that  are  necessary  for  military  uses  when  the  emergency 
Arises. 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes. 

Senator  New.  It  is  my  personal  view,  which  need  not  impress  itself 
|»rticularly  upon  you,  or  upon  anybody  else,  but  it  is  my  personal 
new  that  the  Army  and  the  Navy  can  not  spend  money  enough  on 
their  needs  in  peace  times  to  keep  afloat  an  industry  that  is  big 
enough  to  supply  their  needs  in  case  of  emergency;  that  that  in- 
dustry is  necessarily  dependent  upon  commercial  demand  for  its 
prospiBrity  and  for  its  existence  in  any  considerable  size. 

Senator  Kirbt.  If  the  Senator  is  through  I  want  to  ask  the  Gen- 
eral a  question. 

Senator  New.  No  ;  I  am  not  through. 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  think  consideration  of  that  subject  by  any 
thoughtful  person,  Senator,  would  cause  him  to  agree  with  you, 
exactly. 

Senator  New.  Now,  General,  in  case  we  were  to  be  attacked  at  any 
point  along  our  coast  by  a  large  air  force,  would  there  be  any  cer- 
tainly successful  way  of  repelling  it  except  by  the  interposition  of  a 
stronger  air  force  of  our-own  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  That  would  be  the  best  wav  to  meet  it. 

Senator  New.  Would  it  not  be  the  only  certain  way  of  meeting  it? 

Gen.  Pershing.  We  combine,  of  course,  an  offensive  use  of  avia- 
tion with  a  defensive  system,  you  know.  Senator. 

Senator  New.  Yes. 

Gen.  Pershing.  In  the  establishment  of  antiaircraft  guns  and  all 
of  that  sort  of  thing;  but  the  main  reliance  for  defense  in  the  air  is 
a  siicf^ossful  offensive,  the  same  as  it  is  in  fighting  on  land. 

Senator  New.  In  that  connection,  I  would  like  to  quote  what  Gen. 
Trenchard,  of  the  Royal  Air  Force,  chief  of  staff  of  the  Royal  Air 
Force,  recently  said  on  that  subject.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Gen. 
Trenchard  ? 

Gen.  PershinU.  Very' well. 

Senator  New.  He  is  quoted  as  having  said  this : 

Defense  In  tsTo  dimensions  is  comparntively  simple,  but  for  defense  in  the 
third  dimension  there  is  no  real  effective  instrument  but  an  air  force  capable 
of  immediate  contact  with  the  enemy  in  the  air  and  able  to  defeat  it.  Con- 
sequently, an  air  force  additional  to  the  detachments  used  for  the  navy  and 
army  Rhould  be  organized  under  a  ministry  independent  of  the  other  two 
services;  for  if  this  force  is  an  appendage  of  either  of  the  other  services  it  wUl 
not  develop  its  strategy  and  tactics  along  broad  enough  lines. 

Do  you  agree  with  Gen.  Trenchard  in  that? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Gen.  Trenchard's  tendency  was  to  branch  off, 
or  rather  follow  his  own  lines.  He  established  a  separate  air  force 
during  the  winter  of  1&18,  and  prepared  to  conduct  bombinff  ex- 
peditions into  Germany,  especially  along  the  Ehine ;  but  the  failure 
of  Geb.  Trenchard's  scheme  was  that  he  did  not  have  cooperation 
between  himself  and  even  the  commander  of  the  British  forces, 
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showing  the  tendency  of  some  of  these  air  enthusiasts  to  jump  at 
the  conclusion  that  war  can  be  won  by  the  air  service,  which  is  very 
erroneous.  Gen.  Trenchard's  position  was  finally  adjusted,  and 
he  was  placed  under  the  control  of  the  commander  in  chief  of 
the  British  forces.  This,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  came  to  our  especial 
knowledge  because  Gen.  Trenchard's  air  force  was  established  by 
direction  from  the  central  Government  in  England,  and  he  came 
even  into  our  zone  of  operations,  and  occupied  landing  fields,  and 
all  of  that  sort  of  thing. 

What  I  mean  to  say  is,  there  is  a  tendency — ^I  mean  to  illustrate 
that  there  is  a  tendency  to  go  a  little  too  fast  in  this  thing,  and 
to  jump  at  conclusions  that  war  can  be  won  by  any  especial  service. 

In  discussing  the  question  of  air,  we  must  not  forget  that  its 
relation  with  the  other  arms  must  always  be  well  considered,  and 
the  size  of  the  forces  well  balanced,  in  order  to  make  the  best  fight- 
ing organization,  and  in  this  connection  I  would  like  to  sav  that 
the  Infantry  is  the  predominant  basic  arm,  and  that  no  offensive 
ean  be  launched  without  the  Infantry.  We  are  prone  to  build  up 
branch  departments  and  auxiliary  arms,  and  all  of  that,  to  the  neg- 
lect of  the  Infantry.  Victory  can  not  be  assured  without  an  aggres- 
sive, well-trained,  and  intelligent  Infantry,  whose  officers  possess 
in  the  highest  degree  the  qualities  of  combined  and  individual  in- 
itiative. The  new  infantry  armament,  coupled  with  difficulties 
of  leadership  and  hardships  of  prolonged  and  constant  fighting, 
makes  thorough  training  indispensable,  and  makes  it  indispensable 
io  train  with  Infantry  all  the  other  arms.  In  other  words,  the 
problem  is  to  take  your  battalion,  or  whatever  your  fighting  unit 
happens  to  be,  and  "support  it  with  all  that  it  needs  to  fight  with, 
and  to  utilize  all  of  the  auxiliary  fighting  arms  in  helping  it  get 
forward  to  the  objective  of  its  attack,  which  is  the  enemy's  line, 
and  in  that,  of  course,  your  aviation  plays  a  verv  large  part,  and 
in  that — or  perhaps  I  am  anticipating  a  little  bit  this  bill.  Mr. 
Senator,  but  if  I  may  just  continue  along  here,  will  you  permit  me, 
please? 

Senator  New.  Certainly. 

Gen.  Pershing.  That  requires  a  very  careful  and  close  training 
and  cooperation  in  time  of  peace  with  the  Infantry  fellow  there, 
with  the  man  who  carries  the  gun  and  the  bayonet,  and  you  have 
to  protect  him  from  attack  by  the  enemy's  aviation.  Tfou  have 
got  to  protect  him  from  observation  by  the  enemy's  aviation,  in 
order  to  save  him  from  being  the  objective  of  his  destructive  artillery. 

So  that  the  problem  is  one  that  hinges  absolutely  on  the  accurate 
and  careful  traininc:  of  all  these  branches,  including  the  aviation, 
as  a  support  to  the  Infantry. 

Now,  I  just  want  to  emphasize  that  particular  point  in  this  dis- 
cussion, so  that  we  may  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  in  preparin|r 
for  war  aviation  is  not  an  independent  arm  and  can  not  be  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  if  ever.  War  has  not  changed  in  thousands  of 
j^ears  in  that  regard.  The  man  who  carries  the  spear  or  the  rifle 
or  the  bayonet,  whatever  arm  he  happens  to  carry  at  the  time,  is 
the  man  that  we  are  trying  to  support,  and  he  is  the  fellow  that  we 
have  got  to  ^et  forward  in  order  to  win  the  victory. 

Senator  New.  I  do  not  say  this  to  dispute  what  you  say.  General, 
but  when  you  speak  of  thousands  of  years,  that  is  all  true,  but  it  is 
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only  witliin  the  last  few  yeai's  that  you  have  had  an  aeroplane,  that 
it  has  come  into  existence.    It  is  an  entirely  new  thing. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  The  general  concludes  that  you  are  an 
aviation  enthusiast. 

Gen.  Pershing.  No;  I  am  not  indulging  in  any  personalities. 

Senator  New.  No  ;  not  at  all.    I  recognize  that. 

Mr.  Greene.  Senator  New,  had  you  finished  ? 

Senator  New.  No;  is  the  equipment  of  planes  and  ships  now  in 
our  possession  even  measurably  sufficient  for  such  a  purpose?  I 
mean  is  the  equipment  of  planes  and  ships  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  so  far  as  you  Know  it,  sufficient  for  all 
purposes,  either  for  offense  or  defense? 

Gen.  Pershing.  You  mean  as  to  numbejrs,  Senator  ? 

Senator  New.  As  to  numbers  or  types "( 

Gen.  Pershing.  No;  I  think  not.  I  think  we  are  quite  deficient 
both  as  to  numbers  and  types. 

Senator  New.  I  ask  this  question  for  the  reason  that  Congress  has 
within  tlie  last  week  refused  an  appropriation  of  $15,000,000  for  the 
purchase  of  additional  planes.  Do  you  know  what  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  aircraft  industry  in  tlie  United  States  is? 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  have  not  gone  into  it  very  definitely,  but  I  un- 
derstand that  the  construction  nas  practically  ceased. 

Senator  New.  Well,  I  am  able  to  state  definitely  that  in  the  three 
months  ending  with  September  30  there  were  just  58  airplanes  of  all 
types  made  in  the  United  States,  22  of  which  were  made  in  Septem- 
wr,  22  in  August,  and  14  in  July.  I  do  not  know  how  many  have 
been  made  since.  But,  of  course,  in  many  countries — well,  in  Eng- 
land, England  alone  turned  out  in  the  month  of  July  2,000.  I  pre- 
sume that  they  are  continuing  production  at  that  rate  since,  but 
July  is  the  last  month  for  which  I  have  any  figures.  It  is  true,  is 
it  not,  that  the  machines  we  have  are  rapidly  wearing  out  and  that 
they  are  practically  of  obsolescent  type  now  ? 

(jen.  Pershing.  Very  true;  and  you  will  recall  that  some  of  the 
planes  on  which  we  started  producti6n  early  upon  our  eiitrari'  e  into 
the  war  became  practically  obsolete  before  we  i^ot  any  over  there. 

Senator  New.  Yes. 

Gen.  Pershing.  But  they  were  ready  to  ship. 

Senator  Xew.  General,  you  said  the  other  clay — reference  was 
made  to  an  order  that  can)e  from  your  headquarters  stopping  the 
manufacture  of  the  Spad  machine  here.  You  said  that  you  would 
look  that  up  and  give  the  committee  the  facts  about  that  when  you 
appeared  again.  Ilave  you  had  an  opportunity  to  inquire  into  it 
since  ^ 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes,  sir,  I  have  looked  it  up  in  its  broad  out- 
lines,   I  procured  this  data  from  our  records  and  otherwise. 

The  first  negotiations  with  the  French  for  the  rights  to  manu- 
facture Spad  machines  were  conducted  in  Washington  in  June,  1917. 
No  particular  reference  was  made  to  type,  but  the  latest  machine 
then  in  use  was  a  Spad  180.  No  concrete  results  came  from  these 
negotiations.  As  soon  as  the  Boiling  Commission  arrived  in  Europe 
the}'  undertook,  in  conjunction  with  air  officers  of  the  A.  E.  F.,  to 
ascertain  the  best  type  of  pursuit  machines.  The  result  of  these 
investigations  was  a  recommendation  in  favor  of  the  Spad  bi- 
mitralleuse  200-horsepower  Hispano-Suiza.    This  recommendation 
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v/as  concurred  in  by  the  British,  French,  and  Italians  and  was 
cabled  to  the  United  States  in  P.  46. 

At  the  time  P.  46  was  sent  the  Spad  150  and  Spad  180  were  mani- 
festly out  of  date,  and  it  would  have  been  a  waste  of  time  and  money 
to  have  built  these  machines  in  the  United  States. 

But  while  in  July  all  concerned  believed  that  the  Spad  200  was 
the  latest  thing  in  pursuit  machines,  by  September  1  it  had  been 
ascertained,  as  the  result  of  French  attacks  in  the  re^on  of  Verdun, 
that  the  Germans  had  desii^ed  and  put  into  service  upon  the  front 
pursuit  machines — both  biplace  and  single  place — ^which  outclassed 
the  Spad  200.  The  fact  that  the  Germans  had  produced  a  madiine 
which  outclassed  the  Spad  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  authorities  by  the  French,  and  Col.  Boiling  (then  avia- 
tion officer,  line  of  communications)  immediately  took  up  the  ques^ 
tion  with  the  British  and  found,  upon  investigation,  that  all  con- 
cerned were  agreed  that  the  new  German  machines  rendered  the 
Spad  200  (which  had  not,  even  from  French  factories,  yet  reached 
the  front  in  quantity)  entirely  out  of  date.  In  the  effort  to  meet 
the  new  German  machineg  a  number  of  new  pursuit  machines  had 
been  designed  and  several  of  these  new  machines  outclassed  the 
Spad  200.  It  may  be  noted  also  that  althouji^h  the  recommendation 
for  manufacture  of  Spad  200's  within  the  United  States  was  made  in 
July,  1917,  it  was  not  imtil  the  end  of  August,  1917,  that  the  French 
sent  the  necessary  drawings,  etc.,  to  initiate  manufacture,  and  that 
ut  the  same  time  that  these  drawings  were  forwarded  it  became  ap- 
parent that  the  Spad  200  was  outclassed.  The  Spad  machines 
shipped  as  models  to  the  United  States  did  not  reach  there  until 
September  18,  1917. 

fey  early  October  it  was  seen  that  pursuit  machines  manufactured 
in  the  United  States  could  not  reach  the  battle  front  before  the  latter 
part  of  1918,  or  at  the  very  best  before  the  summer  of  1918.  This  was 
inevitable  on  account  of  the  necessary  time  required  within  the 
United  States  to  begin  production  on  a  large  scale,  the  long  period 
necessary  for  shipments,  the  assembling  and  testing  of  machines  in 
France  and  their  final  arrival  over  the  enemv's  lines.  In  earlv  Octo- 
ber,  therefore,  it  was  foreseen  that  the  continuation  of  efforts  to 
manufacture  the  Spad  200  in  the  TTnited  States  would  be  a  waste  of 
money,  or  that  if  such  machines  were  utilized  it  would  mean  send- 
ing our  men  into  combat  eight  months  later  in  a  machine  which 
was  alreadj-  far  outclassed  by  the  German  pursuit  planes.  Never- 
theless pursuit  airplanes,  whether  outclassed  or  not,  were  essential, 
and  during  October  investigation  was  made  as  to  whether  or  not  pur- 
suit airplanes  could  be  obtained  from  our  allies  in  the  event  that  the 
manufacture  of  Spad  200's  in  America  was  stopped.  The  result  of 
this  investigation  was  summed  up  in  a  cablegram  sent  by  Col.  Boil- 
ing on  November  8,  from  which  the  following  is  taken : 

Reoommend  you  i)ro<luce  number  (single-place  pursuit  aeros)  already  actu- 
nlly  under  contract  and  started.  Believe  we  can  obtain  here  aU  this  type 
requireil  future. 

Senator  New.  Is  that  all? 
Gen.  Perstiing.  Yes.    That  covers  it  all. 

Senator  New.  Another  question  which  you  said  that  you  would 
provide  the  answer  for  when  you  appeared  again  was  now  many 
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American  planes  had  been  received  at  your  headquarters  on  the  west- 
em  front  by  November  11,  1918. 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes;  I  have  got  that. 

Gen*  Conner.  The  total  number  that  had  been  delivered  in  France 
on  November  11,  was  984. 

Senator  New.  Delivered  in"  France.  Now,  how  manv  of  them  were 
put  into  commission  on  the  western  front  ?    Can  you  tell  that  ? 

Gren.  Conner.  The  total  number  that  went  to  the  front  and^to 
schools  was  984.  The  total  number  delivered  to  squadrons  at  the 
front  was  417. 

Gen.  Pershing.  How  niany  were  actually  on  the  front? 

Gen.  Conner.  The  number  of  planes  actuallv  on  the  front,  the 
number  of  planes  on  hand  in  sc|uadrons,  November  11,  was  218. 

Senator  New.  That  was  the  high- water  mark,  was  it  not? 

Gen.  Conner.  These  figures  would  not  show  whether  that  was  the 
high-water  mark,  as  to  the  number  in  squadrons,  or  not,  because  they 
fluctuated  from  day  to  day. 

Gen.  Pershing.  It  probably  was  about  the  high- water  mark. 

Gen.  Conner.  Yes ;  approximately. 

Senator  New.  Two  hundred  and  thirteen? 

Gren.  Conner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kahn.  Those  were  planes  made  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe  and  France  ? 

Gen.  Conner.  They  were  made  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Of  what  type? 

Gren.  Conner.  De  Haviland  4's. 

Senator  New.  You  received  nothing  from  the  United  States  ex- 
cept de  Haviland  4's? 

Gren.  Conner.  We  received  three  experimental  planes — ^two  Le 
Peres  and  one  de  Haviland  9. 

Senator  Kirby.  How  many  planes  did  you  have  on  the  front  that 
the  Americans  bought  or  the  Americans  used  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  About  740. 

Senator  New.  That  is.  at  St.  Mihiel  and  in  the  Argonne? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kirby.  About  740  that  had  been  purchased  from  England 
and  France? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes. 

Senator  New.  Of  French  and  English  manufacture  ? 

Senator  Kirby.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  There  may  be  some  confusion  in  that.  Was  that 
740  including  the  American-made  or  merely  roughly  the  foreign- 
made? 

Gen.  Pershing.  It  includes  the  American-made. 

Gren.  Conner.  Those  were  planes  in  use,  as  distinguished  from 
planes  in  depots.  Of  course,  there  were  a  great  many  more  planes 
ID  France,  but  those  were  the  planes  in  use. 

Senator  New.  Now,  Gen.  Pershing,  if  you  have  any  special  obser- 
vations that  you  would  care  to  make  about  either  of  the  bills  before 
the  two  Houses  of  Congi-ess  providing  for  separate  departments  of 
aeronautics  and  a  division  and  allotment  of  the  work  to  be  done  in 
that  line,  we  woidd  be  very  glad  to  hear  them.  One  is  Senate  bill 
3348  and  the  other  is  House  bill . 
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Senator  Kirbt.  I  want  to  ask  the  General  a  question  before  he 
starts.  Numerous  questions  have  been  asked  about  the  Air  Service, 
of  course,  and  the  necessity  for  it.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  we  have 
poured  out  our  money  here  liberally.  We  spent  over  a  billion  dollars 
in  the  Air  Service,  and  according  to  the  statement  there  we  did  not 
realize  much  of  benefit  from  it.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  Air 
Service  is  necessarily  an  auxiliary  and  not  a  principal  arm  in  fight- 
ing. The  Senator  here  has  asked  about  the  invasion  of  the  country 
by  an  air  force  from  the  sea..  That  is  not  possible  under  existing 
conditions.  Now,  the  great  airplane  that  came  over  here,  the  Eng- 
lish plane,  the  lighter-than-air  ship — ^that  could  easily  be  destroyed 
by  gunfire,  could  it  not?  And  1  think  that  notwithstanding  we 
have  a  squadron  in  the  air,  and  I  understand  that  we  have  had  15,000 
to  18,000  of  men,  we  have  had  about  523  men  killed  in  the  Air  Service. 
That  is  not  war.    That  does  not  kill  anybody,  or  whip  anybody. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  that  is  a  very  auxiliary,  while  a  very  neces- 
sary, service,  and  that  the  Army  is  the  chief  thing,  and  that  the  Army 
ought  to  have  control  of  all  the  Air  Service,  it  seems  to  me.  The 
Army  is  the  principal  thing  in  all  wars.  It  has  been  so  in  large  wars, 
and  I  have  not  thought  thUt  we  needed  any  especial  independent  con- 
trol of  the  air  department.  It  ought  all  to  be  under  the  Army,  it 
seems  to  me,  and  it  seems  probable  to  me  that  it  has  not  been  devel- 
oped sufficiently  where  this  Air  Service  is  going  to  be  a  great  destruct- 
ive agency  if  the  proper  safeguards  are  taken  on  the  land  in  the  way 
of  antiaircraft  guns  and  things  of  that  kind.  We  do  not  need 
to  fear  anvbodv  over  on  this  side  of  the  world,  it  seems  to  me  now, 
or  in  the  next  20  years,  and  I  can  not  see  why  we  shoulU  spend  all 
the  money  necessary  in  keeping  up  an.  Air  Service,  the  planes  in 
which  would  become  obsolete  in  a  year  or  two,  when  there  is  no  prob- 
abilty  of  anv  attack  by  any  great  power  where  we  would  need  to 
extend  ourselves  and  extend  our  resources  in  fighting. 

I  wanted  to  call  attention  to  that  general  impression  that  prevails 
largely  in  some  localities  and  the  definite  opinion  that  I  have  about 
it  when  you  are  discussing  the  Air  Service. 

Mr.  Kahn.  Gen.  Pershing,  we  did  spend  a  billion  dollars  in  the 
Air  Service  in  the  war.  Don't  you  think  if  we  had  spent  a  few  hun- 
dred millions  in  times  of  peace  we  would  have  been  better  prepared 
to  have  continued  the  war  than  we  were  in  the  Air  Service  ?  Don't 
you  think  it  would  have  been  advisable  to  spend  a  hundred  million 
or  two  hundred  million  rather  than  throw  away  a  billion,  as  the 
Senator  suggests,  when  we  got  into  the  war?  I  would  like  to  have 
you  answer  it,  if  you  please. 

Senator  Kirby.  I  just  wanted  the  general  to  hs^ve  these  things  all 
in  his  mind. 

Gen.  Pershing.  The  questions  seem  to  answer  themselves. 

Senator  Kirby.  The  Senator  from  Indiana  has  taken  up  the  case 
very  thoroughly  and  endeavored  to  have  you  commit  yourself  in  favor 
of  the  proposition  or  to  commit  the  general  in  favor  of  the  proposi- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  care  to  make  any  observations,  General,  in 
answer  to  Senator  Kirby's  questions  or  Mr.  Kahn's  questions  Before 
any  others  are  asked  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  think  Mr.  Kahn's  question  answered  itself. 
Senator  Kirby,  did  you  ask  me  a  question? 
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Senator  Kirby.  I  just  wanted  to  put  those  thoughts  in  your  mind. 

Gen.  Pershing.  Answering  Chairman  Kahn's  question,  the  same 
principle  applies  to  aviation  as  would  apply  to  any  arm  of  the  serv- 
ice, that  you  can  not  neglect  it  in  time  of  peace  and  expect  in  time 
of  war  to  meet  the  situation,  to  establish  your  factories,  to  adopt  your 

Models,  and  all  of  that  sort  of  thing  without  great  and  excessive 
__wpenditures  of  money,  which  could  be  avoided  by  a  proper  organiza- 
tion in  time  of  peace  and  by  anticipating,  as  far  as  possible,  eco- 
nomically the  demands  that  are  going  to  be  made  upon  you  in  time  of 
war.  In  other  words,  without  accumulating  large  quantities  of 
material,  to  have  your  factories  established  and  as  far  as  possible 
your  models  determined  upon,  so  that  we  can  supply  ourselves  as  soon 
as  war  has  begun,  or  soon  after  the  war  has  begun,  keeping  always  a 
saving  margin  of  material  on  hand.  It  seems  to  me  that  principle 
applies  as  well  to  aviation  as  all  the  other  arms  of  the  service.  I  am 
speaking  entirely  from  a  military  standpoint  now. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  An  inquiry  was  made  here  a  moment  ago  as  to 
why  a  billion  dollars  did  not  produce  more  results  in  the  aircraft 
program.  Is  it  fair  to  assume  that  just  the  number  of  airplanes 
produced  would  be  the  criterion  as  to  whether  the  money  was  prop- 
erly spent  or  not,  or  should  not  we  consider  all  of  the  other  tilings 
that  were  done  at  the  same  time,  and  necessarily  done,  in  forming 
oar  opinion  as  to  what  was  done ;  that  is,  whether  it  was  expensively 
done  or  not? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Of  course,  I  was  not  in  touch  at  all  with  the  pro- 
duction as  carried  on  here  in  the  States. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  But,  General,  this  is  what  I  have  in  mind 

Gen.  Pershing  (interposing).  If  I  catch  your  point. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  When  they  started  out  with  the  air  service  in  this 
war,  we  had  practically  no  air  service;  that  is  true,  is  it  not? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes;  I  think  I  used  up  all  of  the  planes  we  had 
in  the  Mexican  expedition,  which  were  eight. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  And  we  had  some  15  or  20  men  perhaps  who  could 
fly  in  all  America? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  So  that  in  starting  out  we  had  to  have  these  can- 
tonments for  them ;  we  had  to  have  factories  in  which  to  build  the 
machinery  which  was  to  bo  used ;  we  had  to  install  in  those  factories 
all  of  the  necessary  delicate  machinery  used  to  construct  an  airplane; 
and  we  had  to  gather  all  of  the  necessary  materials  that  we  wanted 
into  an  airplane,  didn't  we? 

Mr.  Kahn.  And  to  build  hangars. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  And  we  had  to  build  hangars  all  over  the  country, 
and  we  had  to  manufacture  multiple  united  hangars  and  send  them 
over  to  the  other  side,  so  that  they  could  be  connected  up  together. 
All  of  those  things  we  had  to  manufacture  in  large  quantities? 

Gen.  Pershing.  They  must  have  been  so  manufactured  in  order  to 
carry  on  the  production  at  all. 

MV.  Caldwell.  And  when  we  started  the  war,  we  had  practically 
nobody  who  could  fly.  At  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  weren't  there 
more  men  in  the  American  Army  who  could  fly  than  in  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  put  together  ? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  I  am  talking  about  the  American  Army  both  here 
and  abroad,  that  there  were  more  men  in  our  American  Army  that 
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of  a  thousand  years  had  brought  up  new  problems  in  military  science. 
I  would  like  to  ask  you,  General,  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  the  military 
battles  in  the  olden  times — ^the  battles  of  Caesar  there  over  the  same 
ground — was  governed  by  the  strategy  of  offensive  and  defensive  and 
that  the  implements  of  war  were  all  subsidiary  to  that  consideration! 

Gen.  Pershing.  Well,  the  general  principles  of  strategy  and  tactios. 
have  remained  about  the  same.    There  is  very  little  difference.    Theyt 
require  some  alterations  in  organization  and  readjustment  of  relation 
between  the  different  arms,  especially  as  to  strength,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  methods  of  fighting,  but  the  general  principles  remain  the 
same. 

Mr.  Greene.  And  it  has  been  found,  has  it  not,  that,  strangely 
enough,  maneuvers  made  by  the  ancient  armies  on  the  same  battle 
fields  were  duplicated  over  and  again  by  the  maneuvers  made  during 
our  own  war,  emphasizing  the  fundamental  that  the  ground  plan  of 
fighting  is  permanent  and  these  new  inventions  or  discoveries  only 
present  a  problem  for  their  articulation?  Now,  if  that  is  so,  does  not 
this  follow  to-day  that  even  if  Caesar  had  tried  to  support  his  men, 
his  men  with  their  spears  and  their  swords,  who  were  his  ground  men, 
that  all  of  these  things  must  be  auxiliary  and  supplemental  to  and  co- 
ordinate with  the  plan  of  the  Infantry — ^that  is,  your  foot  soldier  of  to- 
day and  the  Air  Service  falls  into  that.  I  am  coming  to  this,  that  it 
is  proposed  to  combine  the  Air  Service  of  all  the  arms,  either  of  the 
Navy  or  the  Army  or  the  Marine,  and  so  on.  If  we  were  to  taks  that 
proposition  as  a  basis,  would  not  we  also  be  conf r<Jnted  by  this :  That 
ordnance  is  common  to  both  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  but  that  they 
have  peculiar  tactical  uses  within  the  two  services,  and  that  they 
can  not  be  governed  by  an  outside  general  direction  common  to  both. 
Would  you  set  up  a  separate  corps  for  the  management  of  the  Ar- 
tillery and  employ  it  both  in  the  Army  and  in  the  Navy,  because  the 
weapons  happen  to  be  common  to  both? 

Gen.  Pershing.  No;  certainly  not. 

Mr.  Greene.  And  does  not  the  Air  Service  fall  into  the  same  cate- 
gory,  that  it  needs  to  articulate  with  the  service,  with  which  it  is 
used  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  To  a  certain  extent;  yes,  sir.  The  difference  is 
that  we  want  to  develop,  as  I  see  it,  aviation  for  all  purposes 

Mr.  Greene.  Exactly. 

Gen.  Pershing  (continuing).  Wliile  we  do  not  have  to  develop 
Artillery  for  all  purposes.  Those  things  are  limited  in  their  use, 
so  that  the  analogy  can  not  quite  be  borne  out,  and  the  bill,  proposed 
here  is,  to  my  mind,  in  principle  correct,  the  idea,  being  to  develop 
all  sorts  of  aviation,  military,  naval,  and  commercial  as  well,  and  te 
utilize  some  central  control  for  doing  so.  Now,  just  how  far  we 
want  to  apply  that  central  control  is  the  itext  question  we  have  to 
determine.  For  the  purposes  of  procurement,  Senator  New,  and  1 
am  addressing  myself  to  you  particularly,  for  the  purposes  of  pro- 
curement it  seems  to  me  that  we  can  unite  all  of  the  requirementa 
of  the  Army  an.d  the  Navy  and  the  Post  Office  Department  and  the 
Treasury  Department,  or  whatever  department  it  is  that  has  to  use 
aviation,  so  that  the  appropriations  that  are  called  for  and  are 
needed  in  aviation  under  these  various  heads,  could  all  be  grouped 
under  one  head  and  placed  under  one  control  for  expenditure.     Now, 
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Senatoi"  Cha3^iberi,ain.  In  other  words,  we  had  a  body  of  young 
men  over  there  to  be  trained  that  could  not  be  trained  because  we  did 
not  have  the  facilities  to  train  them? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  And  some  of  them  were  sent  back  here  to 
Ibe  trained,  were  they  not? 
'    Gen.  Pershing.  That  is  all  very  true. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  And  they  were  sent  back  here  because  we 
did  not  have  the  facilities  over  there  to  train  them? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  when  you  boil  it  all  down.  General,  it  means 
this,  does  it  not,  that  if  you  do  not  prepare  in  advance  you  can  not 
kope  to  patch  up  after  the  war  commences? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes,  sir.  As  I  stated  a  moment  ago,  you  must 
make  provision  during  peace  so  that  you  can  have  a  reasonable  hope 
of  preparing  yourself  as  to  material  and  personnel  shortly  after  the 
war  begins,  and  keep  up  the  supply,  especially  in  aviation,  which  is 
▼eiy  destructive  to  material  and  personnel. 

^nator  Fletcher.  While  we  had  sent  over  these  young  men,  and 
while  it  may  be  that  we  could  not  train  them,  it  is  true,  is  it  not. 
that  we  were  furnishing  them  with  a  very  large  quantity  of  material  s 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes,  sir;  we  did  furnish  them  with  a  large  quan- 
titv  of  material. 

Senator  New.  It  is  true,  isn't  it,  that  it  requires  something  more 
than  raw  material  to  make  aeroplanes? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  requires,  first  of  all,  brains. 
Senator. 

Senator  New.  And  the  plants  in  which  to  utilize  the  raw  material  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hull.  I  have  a  few  questions  that  I  would  like  to  ask.  I  think 
it  is  probable  you  have  answered  them  in  the  general  discussion,  but 
in  that  discussion  they  may  have  been  lost  sight  of.  Does  France  try 
to  fight  her  aeroplane  service  independently  of  the  navy  and  of  the 
inny  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hull.  Does  Germany? 

Gen.  Pershing.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hull.  Does  Italv? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Hull.  And  you  do  not  believe  that  that  is  a  practical  way  of 
fifditing? 

Gen.  Pershing.  No.  As  I  stated,  as  I  tried  to  convey  in  the  gen- 
eral statement  that  I  made,  the  air  service  can  not  be  regarded  as  an 
independent  military  force. 

Mr.  Huu^.  And  you  believe  that  we  ought  to  have  a  unified  service 
for  research  work  and  for  production  and  perhaps  for  training? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes,  sir.    I  think  I  said  that  early  in  my  original 

[statement  in  regard  to  the  Air  Service. 
Mr.  Kahn.  Mr.  Greene  has  been  waiting  to  ask  some  questions. 
The  Chairman.  Let  him  proceed. 

Mr.  Greene.  In  your  comments  I  was  int>erested  in  your  statement 
that  the  Air  Service  was  necessarily  a  tactical  auxiliary  to  the  In- 
fantry, as  all  the  other  arms  of  the  service  must  essentially  be.  The 
statement  was  made  here  by  some  one  that  the  various  improvements 
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of  a  thousand  years  had  brought  up  new  problems  in  military  science. 
I  would  like  to  ask  you,  General,  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  the  military 
battles  in  the  olden  times — ^the  battles  of  Caesar  there  over  the  same 
ground — was  governed  by  the  strategy  of  offensive  and  defensive  and 
that  the  implements  of  war  were  all  subsidiary  to  that  consideration  ! 

Gen.  Pershing.  Well,  the  general  principles  of  strategy  and  tactics^ 
have  remained  about  the  same.    There  is  very  little  difference.     Theyf 
require  some  alterations  in  organization  and  readjustment  of  relation 
between  the  different  arms,  especially  as  to  strength,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  methods  of  fighting,  but  the  general  principles  remain  the 
same. 

Mr.  Greene.  And  it  has  been  found,  has  it  not,  that,  strangely 
enough,  maneuvers  made  by  the  ancient  armies  on  the  same  battle 
fields  were  duplicated  over  and  again  by  the  maneuvers  made  during 
our  own  war,  emphasizing  the  fundamental  that  the  ground  plan  of 
fighting  is  permanent  and  these  new  inventions  or  discoveries  only 
present  a  problem  for  their  articulation  ?  Now,  if  that  is  so,  does  not 
this  follow  to-day  that  even  if  Caesar  had  tried  to  support  his  m^n, 
his  men  with  their  spears  and  their  swords,  who  were  his  ground  men, 
that  all  of  these  things  must  be  auxiliary  and  supplemental  to  and  co- 
ordinate with  the  plan  of  the  Infantry — ^that  is,  your  foot  soldier  of  to- 
day and  the  Air  Service  falls  into  that.  I  am  coming  to  this,  that  it 
is  proposed  to  combine  the  Air  Service  of  all  the  arms,  either  of  the 
Navy  or  the  Army  or  the  Marine,  and  so  on.  If  we  were  to  take,  that 
proposition  as  a  basis,  would  not  we  also  be  conf r<Jnted  by  this :  That 
ordnance  is  common  to  both  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  but  that  they 
have  peculiar  tactical  uses  within  the  two  services,  and  that  they 
can  not  be  governed  by  an  outside  general  direction  common  to  both. 
Would  you  set  up  a  separate  corps  for  the  management  of  the  Ar- 
tillery and  employ  it  both  in  the  Army  and  in  the  Navy,  because  the 
weapons  happen  to  be  common  to  both  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  No;  certainly  not. 

Mr.  Greene.  And  does  not  the  Air  Service  fall  into  the  same  cate- 
gory', that  it  needs  to  articulate  with  the  service  with  which  it  is 
used? 

Gen.  Pershing.  To  a  certain  extent;  yes,  sir.  The  difference  is 
that  we  want  to  develop,  as  I  see  it,  aviation  for  all  purposes 

Mr.  Greene.  Exactly. 

Gen.  Pershing  (continuing).  Wliile  we  do  not  have  to  develop 
Artillery  for  all  purposes.  Those  things  are  limited  in  their  use, 
so  that  the  analogy  can  not  quite  be  borne  out,  and  the  bDl,  proposed 
here  is,  to  my  mind,  in  principle  correct,  the  idea,  being  to  develop 
all  sorts  of  aviation,  military,  naval,  and  commercial  as  well,  and  t^ 
utilize  some  central  control  for  doing  so.  Now,  just  how  far  we 
want  to  apply  that  central  control  is  the  irext  queistion  we  have  to 
determine.  For  the  purposes  of  procurement,  Senator  New,  and  I 
am  addressing  myself  to  you  particularly,  for  the  purposes  of  pro* 
curement  it  seems  to  me  that  we  can  unite  all  of  the  requirementd 
of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  and  the  Post  Office  Department  and  th« 
Treasury  Department,  or  whatever  department  it  is  that  has  to  uso 
aviation,  so  that  the  appropriations  that  are  called  for  and  are 
needed  in  aviation  under  these  various  heads,  could  all  be  grouped. 
under  one  head  and  placed  under  one  control  for  expenditure.     NoW|; 
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speaking  tor  the  Army  alone,  from  a  military  standpoint,  I  think, 
sir,  we  must  retain  control  of  a  certain  amount  of  aviation,  which 
would  not  under  any  circumstances  be  put  into  the  general  pool ;  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  military  side  of  it  can  not  be  wholly  ignored, 
and  that  the  military  aviation  could  not  be  administered  or  trained 
or  prepared  for  war  under  a  central  body,  such  as  you  propose,  and 
there  should  be  a  very  active,  a  very  generous,  coordination  between 
the  Army  and  the  Navy  and  whatever  use  you  put  aviation  to,  so 
that  each  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  advice  from  the  other,  and 
all  to  be  under  a  central  control  or  whatever  agency  you  may  have 
to  procure  your  material  and  manufacture  your  planes. 
Mr.  Greene.  That  is  what  I  was  leading  up  to.  ' 
Senator  New.  I  call  your  attention  to  section  26  of  this  bill  3348, 
and  especially  to  one  of  the  provisos  on  page  27,  as  follows : 

Provifled,  however.  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  pro- 
hibit the  maintenance  by  the  War  or  Navy  Departments  of  an  organization 
adequate  for  the  preparation  of  general  specifications,  general  plans,  and  char- 
acteristics of  the  aviation  mechanisms,  accessories,  and  equipment  nniulred  for 
military  or  naval  purposes.    •    •    • 

Gen.  Pebshino.  But  a  little  further  back  in  that  bill  you  say  that 
the  personnel  is  transferred,  and  that  the  aviation  fields  are  trans- 
ferred, and  that  everything  pertaining  to  aviation,  as  it  exists  in  the 
Army  to-day,  is  really  transferred  to  the  central  bureau,  and  then 
you  make  this  reservation,  but  you  have  not  left  anything  to  reserve. 
Senator  New.  The  idea  that  I  have  about  that.  General,  is  this, 
and  I  would  like  for  you  to  bear  with  me  for  a  moment.  I  did  not 
believe  that  the  Army  or  the  Navy  were  so  organized  as  to  permit 
of  their  cooperating,  for  instance,  with  municipalities,  with  private 
organizations,  public  organizations,  for  the  establishment  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  necessary  fields,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
necessary  routes,  and  of  all  that  goes  to  make  up  a  perfect  aviation 
system  for  the  country.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Army  can  do  that, 
nor  do  I  think  that  any  one  department  of  the  Government  can  do 
it  I  think  that  that  will  be  required  to  be  done  by  a  department 
whose  business  it  is  to  do  it,  and  I  think  it  is  an  impossible  thing  for 
either  the  Army  or  the  Navy  to  bring  about  the  establishment  of 
what  we  will  have  to  have  in  this  country,  and  result  in  an  adequate 
Air  Service  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Caldwixx.  Is  not  your  idea  very  much  the  same  as  the  condi- 
tion in  which  we  found  ourselves  at  the  time  the  Navy  Department 
was  taken  out  of  the  Army  ?  Now  we  have  the  Navy  Department, 
and  it  has  taken  over  things  pertaining  to  warfare  on  the  sea. 

Now  we  come  to  a  new  place  in  this  instance,  a  division,  and  why 
should  not  we  have  it?  We  have  an  Air  Service,  and  your  idea  is 
to  have  the  matter  of  aviation  under  control,  taken  out  of  the  Army 
and  the  Navy. 

Senator  New.  Why,  we  fought  through  one  war,  and  we  were  15 
years  in  existence  as  a  Government  before  we  had  a  Navy  Depart- 
ment. Previous  to  that  it  was  all  in  the  Army,  and  at  that  time  the 
situation  seemed  to  require  the  creation  of  the  Navy  Department, 
and  it  was  created. 

Gen.  Pershing.  There,  again.  Senator,  it  does  not  seem  that  the 
analogy  is  quite  just.  As  I  stated  a  moment  ago,  the  Air  Service, 
so  far  as  the  military  side  of  it  is  concerned,  is  really  an  auxiliary 
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arm  of  the  Infantry,  of  the  land  force,  and  I  do  not  think  that  you 
can  divorce  the  Air  Service  at  the  present  time.  That  might  be  done 
in  years  to  come,  it  is  possible  that  such  a  thing  might  be  done,  but 
so  far  as  we  can  foresee  at  the  present  time,  it  is  going  to  remain 
as  a  part  of  the  organized  Army,  of  which  the  land  forces  are  the 
basis;  so  you  can  not  compare  it,  in  that  sense,  from  the  military 
standpoint,  with  the  Navy.  The  Navy  functions  are  to  fight  by  sea,  I 
and  it  in  addition  has  its  Air  Service,  which  is  an  auxiliary  to  it, 
and  I  mean  that  we  can  not  quite  jump  to  an  independent  Military 
Air  Service — I  mean  not  yet. 

Senator  New.  I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  distinguish  the  difference 
between  the  military  ships,  in  other  words,  the  man  of  war,  that 
crosses  the  ocean  on  the  surface,  for  the  purpose  of  destruction,  and 
which  requires  six  or  seven  days  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  from  the  ships 
which  cross  at  an  altitude  of  anywhere  from  200  to  300  feet  up  to 
even  20,000  or  30,000  feet,  and  it  does  it  in  less  than  48  hours,  as  has 
been  denvonstrafed 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes. 

Senator  New.  I  regard  one  as  serious  an  engine  of  destruction  as 
the  other,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  pretty  nearly  up  to  the  day 
where  we  shall  see  the  fleets,  just  as  apt  to  see  the  fleets  of  airships 
as  von  are  seeing  fleets  at  the  present  day  of  naval  vessels. 

(ren.  Pershing.  Well,  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  that.  In  fact, 
we  had  on  one  occasion — permit  me  just  a  moment — ^in  the  battle  of 
the  Meuse-Argonne,  where  a  German  attack  was  sighted  by  our 
observers  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  and  a  bombing  fleet  of  100 
planes  was  sent  to  attack  them;  it  did  it  successfully,  so  it  is  very 
easy  to  imagine  a  very  great  development  along  that  line,  but  yet 
we  can  not  loresee,  to  any  great  extent,  the  independent  use  of  aero- 
planes of  air  forces 

Senator  New  (interrupting).  Apropos  of  that,  I  would  like  to 
read  two  lines  from  Gen.  Duval,  or  from  Mr.  Lavergne's  testimony. 
Mr.  Lavergne  was  the  French  attache  of  the  Air  Department  here. 

Gen.  Pershing.  Yes. 

Senator  New.  He  says,  "I  remember  the  last  day  of  the  war, 
when  we  flew  over  the  German  troops  in  retreat  at  an  altitude  of 
1,000  feet.  There  were  220  of  us,  carrying  80  bombs  of  20  pounds 
each  and  three  machine  guns.  It  was  terrible  to  see  the  scene  on 
the  ground."  He  further  says^  "It  is  possible  to  drop  down  6,000 
bombs  in  10  minutes  upon  a  given  point." 

Gen.  Pershing.  Of  course,  those  of  us  who  have  been  in  very 
close  touch  with  the  bombing  by  aviation  always  accept  the  stories 
that  they  bring  back  with  several  grains  of  salt.  Now,  the  fact- is 
that  our  investigations  after  we  advanced  to  the  Khine  failed  to 
develop  any  very  serious  or  very  important  effect  that  was  shown  to 
be  the  result  of  bombing.  Bombing  is  an  uncertain  sort  of  thing. 
There  is  no  particular  method  by  which  you  can  accurately  aim  a 
bomb.  You  are  flying  at  a  rapid  rate,  of  course.  They  are  develop- 
ing it,  and  it  may  come  later,  that  we  will  be  able  to  do  that.  I  hope 
so.  We  are  doing  very  accurate  shooting  in  the  Navy  with  the  roll 
of  the  waves  and  the  heavy  seas,  and  I  think,  perhaps,  that  I  have 
in  mind  some  limitations  that  other  people  have  not,  but  I  am 
hopeful  of  great  development  in  aviation. 
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Senator  New.  I  was  going  to  ask  there,  isn't  it  true,  until  you 
adopted  the  modem  range  finder,  that  your  big-gun  attack  by 
naval  vessels  were  not  very  successful.  To-day  you  can  at  twelve 
to  fifteen  tliousand  yards — it  is  nothing  for  naval  vessels  to  hit  the 
mark  every  time,  but  until  you  developed  range  finders  for  them 
th^  would  not  hit  an  object  that  far  once  out  of  every  25  shots. 

Gen.  F^SHTNG.  Yes ;  all  that  is  so. 

Senator  New.  And  is  it  not  just  as  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
art  of  aiming  from  an  aeroplane  is  as  susceptible  of  the  same  develop- 
ment that  it  has  been  on  naval  vessels? 

Gen.  Persuing.  Well,  I  look  for  a  very  great  development  along 
that  line. 

Mr.  Olney.  Some  one  has  stated  that  there  were  only  523  casual- 
ties in  the  air  during  the  war.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  most  im- 
portant factor  in  the  Air  Service  is  in  the  destruction  of  an  aeroplane, 
which  is  valuable  for  observation  purposes,  and  is  not  the  Air 
Service  absolutely  indispensable  in  modem  warfare  on  account  of 
the  fact  of  observation,  and  not  because  of  the  casualties  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  do  not  think  that  the  importance  of  it  could 
be  measured  by  the  number  of  casualties. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Of  the  two  hundred  and  odd  American  planes 
in  squadrons,  how  much  work  was  it  necessary  to  do  on  those  planes 
to  bring  them  up  to  date,  after  you  received  them  from  America? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Well,  there  was  some  work  to  do  on  the  D.  H.  4's, 
the  details  of  which  I  have  not  at  my  command.  The  main  criticism 
was  that  they  were  roughly  put  together,  and  the  shop  inspection 
had  not  been  very  well  carried  out. 

Mr.  Fuller.  Was  there  any  structural  changes  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  think  there  were  no  important  structural 
changes.  Generally  speaking,  I  think  I  would  answer  your  question 
in  the  negative. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  not  have  some  observations  of  a  general 
character  to  make  in  regard  to  this  bill  ?  You  have  been  answering 
questions  all  the  morning,  and  you  have  not  been  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  discuss  this  bill.  Or  have  the  questions  brought  out  about  all 
you  wish  to  say? 

Gen.  F^RSHiNG.  I  think  that  the  questions  have  really  brought  out 
practically  everything  I  wanted  to  cover,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  I  wanted  to  be  sure  that  they  had,  otherwise  you 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  enlarge  on  what  you  have  said. 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  think  I  stated  everything  I  had  in  mind.  I  do 
Ijclieve  there  ought  to  be  some  coordinating  agency  that  would  con- 
trol the  manufacture  and  procurement  of  aeroplanes,  but  the  Anny 
should  retain  its  own  organization  for  the  purposes  of  training  and 
all  of  that. 

Mr.  Anthony.  General,  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  our  failure 
to  supply  a  type  of  combat  plane  in  this  country  during  the  war,  the 
assertion  is  frequently  made  by  representatives  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment before  these  committees  ascribing  our  failure  to  causes  or 
advices  received  from  France.  Could  you  tell  us  what,  in  your  opin- 
icm,  was  the  cause  of  our  failure,  whether  the  cause  was  on  the  other 
side,  or  whether  it  was  on  this  side? 
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Gen.  Persuing.  Of  course,  aviation  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
was — the  organization  of  the  Aviation  Corps  was  in  a  very  confusing 
state.  Our  men  were  without  experience  on  both  sides  of  the  water, 
and  to  show  you  that  there  were  difficulties  on  the  other  side,  I  may 
mention  the  number  of  chiefs  of  aviation  that  I  had.  When  I  went 
over  I  took  with  me  a  young  officer  by  the  name  of  Maj.  Dodd,  since 
killed  in  aviation,  a  very  valuable  and  splendid  officer  in  every  re-  ^ 
gard,  who  served  with  me  in  Mexico.  He  was  unfamiliar  with 
affairs  in  Eumpe.  and  when  I  arrived  there  I  found  Col.  Mitchell, 
now  Gen.  Mitchell,  who  had  been  flying  with  the  French,  and  who 
was  more  or  less  familiar  with  aviation  on  the  western  front,  and 
I  put  him  at  the  head  of  the  aviation.  That  was  in  July.  Then 
along  came  Gen.  Kcnley,  who  was  appointed  from  this  end  as  the 
head  of  aviation  and  assigned  to  me.  No;  Gen.  Kenley  was  my 
own  appointment.  He  succeeded  Gen.  Mitchell,  and  he  had  had 
some  experience  in  flying  in  this  country,  and  seemed  to  be  enthusi- 
astic on  the  subject.  Next  came  Gen.  Foulois.  That  was  in  Novem- 
ber of  1917. 

Senator  New.  You  said  Gen.  Foulois? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Ves,  sir.  Now,  without  thrashing  out  all  the  straw, 
I  will  say  that  there  was  a  lot  of  disagreement  as  to  plans  and  as  to 
types,  and,  as  you  can  see,  each  one  of  these  men  brought  his  own 
ideas,  and  each  man  had  ideas  that  were  different  from  the  ideas  of 
his  successor  or  from  the  ideas  of  his  predecessor,  and  the  handling 
of  aviation  was  a  very  difficult  problem  for  me.  I  was  not  an  expert 
on  it,  but  I  underto(5k  to  post  myself  and  to  decide  a  lot  of  ques- 
tions which  were  very  difficult,  some  of  them  technical,  and  the  Gren- 
eral  Staff  had  not  gotten  so  very  far  in  its  organization,  although 
it  soon  came  to  handle  those  things  itself.  I  recite  this  to  show  the 
difficulties  of  aviation  on  the  other  side,  and  it  is  very  probable,  in 
fact,  that  these  changes  led  to  some  recommendations  from  the  other 
side  that  interfered  with  recommendations  that  had  previously  been 
made.  This  state  of  affairs  led  me  to  select  an  officer  of  experience 
as  an  administrative  officer,  who  really  himself  had  had  no  experience 
in  aviation,  but  who  was  an  able  man,  Gen.  Patrick,  of  the  Engineers, 
and  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  aviation,  and  until  he  was  placed 
in  charge  there  was  very  little  cooperation  among  the  personnel  of 
the  corps,  but  after  he  assumed  charge,  the  matter  was  straightened 
out  and  we  had  a  splendid  organization  that  we  were  all  proud  of  at 
the  end  of  the  war 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  the  fall  of  1917, 1  think  it  was,  we  started  upon. 
the  manufacture  of  the  Spad  type  of  machine,  which  was  a  pursuit 
combat  machine,  as  I  understand  it.  Just  a  few  months  later  the 
manufacture  of  the  Spad  machine  was  discontinued  and  there  was 
substituted  in  its  place  the  two-seated  Bristol  machine,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken.  Every  Member  of  the  House  will  remember  the  statement 
that  the  fighting  in  the  air  would  henceforth  be  done  by  the  two- 
seated  madiine  instead  of  the  single  machine.  Can  you  tell  where 
that  order  came  from  that  superseded  the  Spad  with  the  two-seater 
fighter,  which  afterwards  proved  to  be  unsatisfactory? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Well,  I  would  have  to  look  that  up.    I  do  not 

recall  it  just  now.  . 

Mr.  Anthony.  There  has  been  a  mass  of  conflicting  reports,  and  I 
asked  the  question  in  order  that  I  could  get  some  light  on  that. 
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Gen.  Pershing.  Well,  I  have  just  gone  over  that  question.  I  think 
that  that  would  answer  your  question — ^were  you  present  when  I 
went  over  that? 

Mr.  Anthont.  I  heard  what  you  said  about  the  Spad  type,  and 
to  follow  that  up,  a  number  of  us  were  out  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  the  other 
day,  at  the  engineer  plant  of  the  Air  Service,  and  they  had  two  ma- 
chines up  in  the  air,  which  they  said  were  the  latest  type  of  these 
fast  pursuit  machines,  and  one  of  tliem  was  of  the  Spad  type. 

Gen.  Pershing.  What  horsepower? 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  do  not  exactly  remember  what  the  horsepower 
was.  But  they  said  that  that  was  what  they  had  started  to  manufac- 
ture in  1917.* 

Gen.  Pershing.  There  are  a  number  of  different  types,  and  it 
depends  on  the  horsepower  and  some  other  peculiarities.  If  you 
you  would  care  to  have  the  actual  facts,  I  would  bo  very  glad  to 
insert  them  in  this  reply.  The  facts  with  reference  to  biplane  pur- 
suit machines  are  as  follows : 

Since  its  field  of  fire  is  limited,  the  single-seater  pursuit  machine 
has  comparatively  little  defensive  power.  Great  deiensive  power  is 
required  on  certain  air  missions.  To  obtain  this  defensive  power 
efforts  were  being  made  at  the  time  we  entered  the  war  by  all  of  the 
countries  engaged  to  develop  the  biplane  pursuit  machine. 

In  the  summer  of  1917  the  best  machine  developed  by  these  efforts 
was  the  Bristol  fighter  which,  in  addition  to  its  value  as  a  pursuit 
machine,  appeared  to  be  adapted  to  observation  work. 

After  agreement  with  all  concerned,  I  cabled  on  July  30,  1917, 
recommending  Bristol  fighters  with  2()0-horsepower  Hispano-Suiza 
engines.  It  is  believed  that  in  the  United  States  efforts  were  made 
to  build  these  planes  not  with  the  Hispano-Suiza  engines  but  with 
the  Liberty  12-cylinder  engine,  and  that  these  efforts  were  not  suc- 
cessful. The  July  cable  did  not  recommend  the  supplanting  of 
single-seater  pursuit  planes  by  the  Bristol  fighter,  but  on  the  con- 
trary recommended  Spad  single  seaters. 

In  August,  1917,  during  the  French  attack  at  Verdun,  the  Ger- 
mans introduced  a  biplace  fighting  machine  which  clearly  outclassed 
the  French  monoplace  machine.  At  about  the  same  time — August, 
1917 — the  development  of  two  new  engines,  the  Hispano-Suiza  300 
horsepower  and  the  Bugatti  500-525  horsepower,  had  reached  a  point 
which  justified  great  hopes  in  producing  a  biplace  machine  which 
would  completely  outclass  not  only  any  existing  machines  but  any- 
thing which,  so  far  as  known,  w^  under  development  in  Germany. 
After  technical  investigation  and^obtaining  the  consensus  of  opinion 
of  pursuit  commanders,  Col.  R.  C.  Boiling,  on  November  8, 1917,  sent 
his  cable  number  252,  from  which  the  following  is  extracted : 

FoHowing  general  principles  now  appear  to  lis:  (1)  Single-seater  fighter  will 
probably  become  obsolete  general  use  next  year,  although  small  numbers  will 
always  be  used  special  purposes.  Recommend  you  produce  number  already 
under  >?ontraot  and  started.  Believe  we  can  obtain  here  all  this  typo  required 
future  above  number  actually  under  contract *here  and  America.  This  applies 
both  single-seater  fighter  airplanes  and  engines.  (2)  Two-seater  fighter  air- 
planes, with  stationary  engine,  Avill  supersede  single  senter.  Four  hundred 
hor58epower  probably  sufiicient  next  six  months.  After  that  500  horsepower 
necessary. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  cable  specifically  stated  that  a  small 
number  of  single-seater  fighters  "  will  always  be  used." 
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The  war  terminated  before  the  biplace  pursuit  plane  was  developed 
and  put  into  quantity  production. 

Mr.  Hull.  General,  I  have  drafted  a  bill  here  in  regard  to  the 
Air  Service  and  I  will  hand  it  to  you  and  ask  you  your  opinion  of  it^ 
along  with  the  other-bills,  so  that  the  record  will  be  complete.  I  ex- 
pect to  introduce  the  bill  probably  to-day.  I  would  like  to  ask  you 
a  few  questions,  which  you  will  probably  have  to  look  up  in  order 
to  give  the  answers,  and  I  should  like  to  have  the  answers  put  into 
the  record. 

I  would  like  to  know  the  number  of  National  Guard  troops,  the 
number  of  Regulars,  the  number  of  Volunteer  troops,  and  the  number 
of  drafted  troops  that  were  actually  engaged  in  the  war  on  the  other 
side.    Can  that  oe  obtained  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  think  that  we  can  get  it  approximately  for  you. 

Mr.  Hull.  I  think  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  the  people  of  this 
countrjr  to  know  that ;  and  then,  on  top  of  that,  what  was  the  average, 
approximately,  the  average  time  of  the  training  of  the  drafted  troops 
that  were  actually  engaged  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Will  you  let  me  have  a  copy  of  the  questions  so 
that  I  can  be  sure  to  get  them?  Never  mind,  I  will  get  them  from 
the  stenographer. 

The  Chairman.  I  assume,  Congressman,  that  it  will  be  satisfactory 
to  have  the  answers  inserted  in  the  record.  I  do  not  anticipate  that 
we  would  have  to  have  another  hearing,  but  we  would  just  put  them 
in  the  record. 

Mr.  Hull.  No;  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  another  hearing.  Just 
put  them  in  the  record,  is  all. 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  have  read  the  bill,  H.  R.  10380,  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Hull.  In  that  it  appears  to  be  designed  to  foster  commercial 
aviation  and  to  coordinate  matters  of  procurement  and  the  develop- 
ment of  industrial  resources  in  aviation,  I  think  the  bill  embodies  a 
correct  principle.  I  think,  however,  the  bill  contains  certain  def ects^ 
the  more  important  of  which  I  might  outline  as  follows: 

Sections  1  and  2  appear  to  establish  a  department  of  aeronautics 
coordinate  with  the  other  executive  departments,  and  the  head  of 
which  would  probably  be  a  member  of  the  Cabinet.  The  desirability 
of  this  appears  to  me  largely  dependent  upon  the  policy  to  be  adopted 
by  the  Congress  with  reference  to  expenditures  for  the  development 
of  commercial  aviation.  If  appropriations  for  this  purpose  are  to 
amount  to  several  hundred  millions  of  dollars  annually  and  are  to  be 
expended  over  a  long  period  of  years,  then  such  a  department  might 
be  necessary.  If,  on  tlie  other  hand,  extensive  money  aid  is  not  to  be 
extended  to  commercial  aviation,  it  might  be  better  to  invest  the 
necessary  coordinating  power  in  some  sort  of  a  commission.  Such  a 
commission  might  possibly  draw  its  members  from  the  several  in- 
terested departments. 

Section  3  transfers  to  the  department  of  aeronautics  all  officers  and 
employees  concerned  with  the  development  and  production  of  air- 
craft. I  think  it  is  necessary  that  military  aviation  retain  under  con- 
trol of  the  War  Department  a  technical  section  especially  charged 
with  research  and  other  work,  connected  with  the  development  of 
military  aircraft.  Military  necessities  are  quite  different  from  com- 
mercial necessities,  and  I  think  satisfactory  progress  in  military 
development  can  best  be  assured  by  retaining  under  the  War  Depart- 
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ment  a  technical  aviation  personnel.  This  personnel  should,  of  course, 
closely  cooperate  with  the  technical  personnel  of  the  central  agency. 

Sections  6,  7,  8,  and  9  might  be  construed  as  taking  away  from 
military  aviation  any  responsibility  or  voice  in  the  design  of  military 
aircraft,  which  would  be  a  mistake.  There  is  also  the  possibility  that 
exists  under  section  8,  of  a  conflict  between  the  War  Department  and 
the  department  6t  aeronautics  as  to  the  amount  of  aviation  material 
to  be  retained  bv  the  War  Department. 

Replying  to  Mr.  Hull's  question  as  to  the  classification  of  troops. 
Exact  figures  as  to  the  classification,  by  voluntary  enlistments  and 
b?  the  selective-service  draft,  of  troops  actually  engaged  in  battle  are 
not  available. 

The  great  mass  of  actual  combatants  were,  however,  in  divisions 
and  it  is  possible  to  make  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  sources  from 
which  such  combatants  were  drawn.  The  result  of  such  an  estimate 
is  as  follows : 

ClOMification  of  persarmel  of  divisions  and  divisional  replacements  reaching 

France, 


Rcguiar  Army 

Nttioittl  Guard 

Nitknal  Anny  and  replacements. 


Toteb. 


Enlisted 

prior  to 

Apr.  6, 

1917. 


100,900 
158,700 


259,600 


Volmitary 
enlisted 

after  Apr. 

6, 1917,  for 

period  of 

war. 


95,594 

178,800 

10,340 


284,734 


Selective 
service 
draft. 


1882,706 


882,706 


Total. 


196,494 
337,500 
803,046 


1,427,040 


1  Includes  305,819  replacements  furnished  combat  divisions. 

In  connection  with  this  table  it  may  be  noted  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  voluntary  enlistments  occurred  before  the  induc- 
tion into  the  service  of  the  first  men  obtained  under  the  selective- 
service  act.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  a  very  considerable  number 
of  voluntary  enlistments  were  in  certain  branches  not  strictly  classed 
as  combat  troops. 

Replying  to  Mr.  Hull's  question  as  to  the  average  training  of  drafted 
combat  troops.  It  is  difficult  to  answer  this  question  exactly,  on  ac- 
count of  the  numerous  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  divisions  prior 
to  their  departure  from  the  United  States.  Exact  figures  are,  of 
course,  available  as  to  the  time  elapsing  between  the  organization  of 
the  several  divisions  and  their  entry  into  line  in  an  active  sector. 
These  figures  show  that  the  average  division  had  eleven  and  one- 
half  months  from  its  organization  until  it  was  called  upon  to  par- 
ticipate in  battle  in  an  active  sector.  Making  allowance  for  changes 
in  personnel  and  the  shorter  period  of  training  of  replacements,  it 
is  reasonable  to  estimate  that  the  average  soldier  had  about  seven 
months'  training  before  he  engaged  in  battle. 

The'  Chairman-.  Are  there  any  other  questions  which  the  mem- 
bers would  like  to  ask  Gen.  Pershing?  General,  have  you  any 
further  observations? 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  think  not,  sir. 

Senator  New.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  one  point  further  about 
this  bill  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding  for  the 
purpose  of  this  bill.    It  is  not  a  bill  creating  an  independent  air 
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force,  but  a  bill  creating  and  consolidating  the  air  forces  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  to  the  general  aviation  activity,  and  it  is  in- 
tended to  prevent  the  duplication  in  the  Army  and  in  the  Navy, 
and  to  provide  a  force  so  trained  that  they  will  be  absolutely  under 
the  command  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  and  it  is  not  intended  to  in- 
terefere  with  the  Army  or  the  Navy  activities  for  their  special  re- 
quirements. 

Gen.  Pershing.  As  I  stated,  Senator,  I  think  the  principles  in 
this  bill  are  correct.    I  think  it  is  a  question  of  their  application. 

Senator  New.  Of  the  details? 

Gen.  Pershing.  Of  the  details,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  me,  if 
you  will  allow  me  to  go  into  one  or  two  other  details,  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  that  you  would  meet  the  situation  by  creating  a  military 
department  of  the  air,  and  that  the  development  of  aviation  should 
be  encouraged  more  along  commercial  lines  under  some  other  con- 
trol.   It  may  be  that  I  am  wrong,  but  that  is  the  way  it  looks  to 
me  from  a  commercial  standpoint— and  I  am  trying  to  look  at  it 
from  all  standpoints — and  then  another  criticism  or  observation 
would  be  that  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  anticipating  a  development 
which  we  are  hardly  warranted  in  anticipating  by  creating  a  depart- 
ment of  the  Government,  coordinating  with  uie  Navy  and  the  War 
and  Commerce,  and  the  Interior  Department,  and  so  on.    I  am  a 
little  bit  inclined  to  think  that  our  development  under  some  other 
agency  ought  to  proceed  a  while  before  we  jump  to  the  establishment 
of  a  department.     I  am  inclined  to  think  that  we  would  be  criticized 
for  it.    Let  us  follow  the  development  a  little  further  under  some 
other  coordinating  agency,  and  the  question  of  coordination  there  is 
really  an  administrative  one. 

You  can  not  enforce  coordination  by  the  passage  of  an  act  of 
Congress.    It  must  have  its  inspiration  and  its  motive  force  in  the 

Eower  that  controls  the  coordinating  agency.  For  instance,  I  never 
ave  been  able  to  see,  for  the  life  of  me,  why  the  Secretary  of  War, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  or  any  other  two  or  three  Cabinet  offi- 
cers, could  not  get  together  and  say,  "  We  are  going  to  establish  an 
agency  under  us  which  will  work  this  thing  out,"  and  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  perhaps  the  thing  ought  to  be  developed  along  those 
lines  a  little  more  fully.  It  is  really  none  of  my  business,  perhaps, 
and  maybe  I  am  going  a  little  too  far,  but  that  is  the  way  it  appears 
to  me. 

Senator  New.  Not  at  all.  But  you  say  that  you  can  not  do  this 
thing  by  an  act  of  Congress.  Well,  you  can  not  do  anything  by 
fiat,  and  that  apparently  is  what  we  tried  to  do  with  our  aeronautical 
industry  before,  and  then  we  undertook  to  do  it  by  fiat — ^^  Let  there 
be  airships,"  and  the  first  thing  we  did  was  to  spend  $640,000,000  and 
we  have  no  air  ships.  Now,  we  know  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
and  the  Secretary  of  War  and  some  of  the  others  have  gotten  to- 
gether upon  these  things,  and  that  the  aircraft  industry  is  a  thing 
of  the  past.  I  have  given  you  the  figures,  and  they  ai-e  cwrect;  they 
are  authentic;  there  were  58  aeroplanes  made  in  the  United  States 
since  the  1st  day  of  July. 

Gen.  Pershing.  My  remarks  there,  in  which  I  said  you  could  not 
enforce  coordination  by  an  act  of  Congress,  I  meant  that  there  was 
or  is  an  administrative — ^there  is  an  administrative  responsibility  in 
this  thing,  Senator,  that  somebody  must  assume.    It  must  be  under- 
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Stood  by  those  who  are  interested  in  coordinating  the  various  in- 
dustries, and  I  do  not  believe  that  that  has  been  done.  Each  one 
goes  off  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  the  result  is  nobody  gets 
anywhere,  and  I  am  in  entire  svmpathy  with  the  effort  that  is  be- 
i  iug  made  to  coordinate  this  work,  and  I  hope  that  what  I  have  said 
\  so  far  has  not  been  too  much  in  opposition,  for  I  am  not  in  opposi- 
'  tion  to  the  principle.  Perhaps  I  may  have  occasion  to  confer  with 
you  a  little  later  on,  after  giving  the  subject  some  more  study. 

Mr.  FuuxR.  This  question  is  somewhat  irrelevant  to  the  matter 
under  discussion,  but  I  would  like  to  ask  Gen.  Pershing  if  American 
troops  were  ordered  over  the  top  on  the  other  side  on  the  morning 
of  the  day  when,  under  the  terms  of  the  armistice,  firing  v^as  to  cease 
at  10  o'clock.  I  was  told  repeatedly  by  soldiers  in  various  branches 
of  the  service  in  Europe  last  November  that  American  troops  were 
put  over  the  top,  notably  at  the  River  Ceille,  20  miles  south  of  Metz — 
colored  troops  under  6en.  Ballon — were  ordered  over  the  top  at 
9  o'clock,  when  firing  was  to  cease  at  10,  and  that  those  troops  who 
were  not  killed  or  wounded  marched  peacefully  into  Germany  at  11 
O'clock.    Is  that  true? 

Gen.  Peicsiiihg.  The  question  has  been  asked  a  number  of  times, 
and  I  have  made  a  full  report  of  the  matter  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 
I  do  not  happen  to  have  the  details  of  the  report  here,  but  in  brief : 
When  the  subject  of  the  armistice  was  under  discussion  we  did  not 
know  what  the  purpose  of  it  was  definitely,  whether  it  was  something 
proposed  by  the  German  High  Command  to  gain  time,  oi:  whether 
they  were  sincere  in  their  desire  to  have  an  armistice ;  and  the  mere 
discussion  of  an  armistice  would  not  be  sufficient  ground  for  any 
judicious  commander  to  relax  his  military  activities.  As  to  the 
official  movement  on  the  morning  of  November  11  no  one  could  pos- 
sibly know  when  the  armistice  was  to  be  signed,  or  what  hour  would 
be  nxed  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  if  an  hour  should  be  agreed 
upon,  so  that  the  only  thing  for  us  to  do,  and  which  I  did  as  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  American  forces,  and  which  Marshal  Foch 
did  as  commander  in  chief  of  the  Allied  armies,  was  to  continue  the 
military  activities.  In  some  cases  those  activities  were  carried  on 
until  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  November  last,  and  with  great 
vigor,  and  wisely  so.  But  the  word  was  received  at  my  headquarters 
at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  November  11  for  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  at  11  o'clock.  I  was  in  special  communication  with  Mar- 
shal Foch's  headquarters  at  the  time  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  this 
word,  and  I  was  in  special  communication  with  my  Army  com- 
manders in  order  to  send  to  them  whatever  directions  I  might  re- 
ceive, based  upon  Marshal  Foch's  instructions.  The  instructions 
were  immediately  telegraphed  out,  and  we  found  out  later  that  some 
of  the  more  advanced  detachments  did  not  receive  them  in  time,  and 
continued  the  fighting  after  11  o'clock. 

Mr.  Huix.  You  stated  the  other  day  that  we  did  not  have  any 
American-made  guns  in  actual  operation  on  the  front  except  of  the 
English  type.  Now,  I  have  received  to-day,  and  I  think  the  members 
of  Congress  have  received  the  other  day,  photographs,  two  or  three 
photographs  of  lare;e  guns,  photographs  of  American-made  guns 
that  were  in  operation  before  Metz,  one  from  the  Midvale  Steel 
Co. 

Gen.  Pershino.  Yes;  that  escaped  my  observation  the  other  day. 
Thoee  were  14-inch  naval  guns,  and  they  were  mounted  on  railway 
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mounts,  and  they  did  very  excellent  service  before  Metz,  and  while 
we  do  not  know  the  details  of  what  they  did,  they  certainly  reached 
the  railroad  lines,  and  they  pestered  them  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Sanford.  Now,  let  me  ask  you,  the  law  now  forbids  the  enlist- 
ment in  the  Kegular  Army  of  illiterates.  Would  you  advise  the  im- 
mediate repeal  of  that  provision,  in  View  of  what  you  have  said  be- 
fore the  committee  ?  The  committee  has  the  matter  under  considera- 
tion. 

Gen.  Pershing.  Of  course,  those  men  are  to  be  called  upon  at  any 
time,  and  that  part  of  the  Army  is  supposed  to  be  ready  at  any 
time.  I  prefer  to  have  them  literate,  from  my  standpoint,  until  we 
establish  some  sort  of  system  of  instruction  and  provide  a  method 
by  which  they  could  be  educated,    I  think  it  should  stand. 

Mr.  Sanford.  There  is  a  provision  that  permits  the  Army  to 
educate  them.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  time  to  educate  the  illiterates 
is  in  time  of  peace  ? 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  purpose  of  educating 
them  and  should  like  to  see  some  steps  taken  in  that  direction. 
Mr.  Sanford.  The  Secretary  of  War  recommended  it,  and  it  seems 

to  me 

Gen.  Pershing.  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  the  Secretary  of  War. 
I  think  we  should  establish  some  system  of  educating  them  before 
we  make  the  application  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Sanford.  Of  course,  that  would  be  saying  you  can  educate 
them  the  moment  you  get  them,  and  the  number  you  get  probably 
would  be  limited. 

Gen.  Pershing.  The  Secretarv  of  War  is  verv  much  in  favor  of  an 
educational  system  in  the  Army,  as  I  am  myself. 
Tlie  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions,  gentlemen  ? 
Mr.  Greene.  I  might  suggest  with  regard  to  the  proposed  one- year 
enlistment  there  has  been  some  talk  as  to  whether  it  would  be  wise  to 
make  it  a  permanent  law,  so  that  a  man  can  go  into  the  Army  for  one 
year  only  if  he  so  desires.    What  do  you  say  about  this  proposed  com- 
promise— we  may  call  it  that — that  is,  to  have  a  preliminary  enlist- 
ment of  one  year,  and  let  it  be  provided  that  any  candidate  for  en- 
listment should,  upon  the  expiration  of  his  service,  if  he  desired  to  re- 
main in  the  Army,  he  could  then  enlist  the  full  term.  Do  you  not  think 
that  the  certainty  that  he  might  have  this  limited  period  would  in- 
duce men  to  enlist,  and  then  would  it  not  also  do  away  with  the  home- 
sickness and  the  consequent  desire  to  desert  the  Army ;  in  other  words, 
do  you  not  think  it  would  prevent  desertion,  and  a  man  would  have 
a  sufficient  try  out,  so  that  he  would  know  whether  he  would  want  to 
stay  or  not,  and  do  you  not  think  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  term 
of  enlistment  you  would  have  men  who  would  have  more  ambition  to 
stay,  and  it  might  be  a  good  source  for  getting  the  noncoms. 
Gen.  Pershing.  It  strikes  me  as  very  favorable,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  further  questions  the  committee 
will  adjourn,  but  first  let  me  say  that  I  am  sure  the  committee  joins 
me  in  saying  that  we  are  exceedingly  grateful  to  you  for  your  very 
informing  testimony,  and  we  are  glad  to  have  had  you  with  us.    We 
thank  you.  General. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.20  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  chairman.) 
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TXTESDAY,  NOVEHBEB  4,  1919. 

Subcommittee  on  Military  Affairs, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington^  D,  C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  chairman,  at  2.15 
p.  m.,  in  the  conmiittee  room,  Capitol,  Senator  Howard  Sutherland 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Sutherland  (presiding),  New,  Chamberlain, 
Thomas,  and  Fletcher. 

STATEMENT  OF  GEN.  CHABIES  G.  DAWES,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Senator  New.  Will  you  give  your  name,  address,  and  your  military 
rank  and  activities  to  the  stenographer,  please  ? 

Gen^  Dawes.  *  Brigadier  general.  Engineers,  and  general  purchas- 
ing agent  A.  E.  F.,  and  chairman  of  the  general  purchasing  board  of 
theA.E.  F. 

Senator  New.  Gen.  Dawes,  this  committee  has  before  it  a  number  of 
bills  bearing  upon  the  reorganization  of  the  Army  and  on  the  military 
allied  topics — Senate  bill  2691,  introduced  by  Senator  Chamber- 
lain; Senate  bill  2693,  which  deals  with  the  reorganization  of  the  air 
forces;  Senate  bill  2715,  known  as  the  War  Department  bill,  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Wadsworth,  and  which  is  the  bill  first  under  con- 
sideratibn.    Have  you  had  an  opportunity  to  read  those  bills  at  all  ? 

Gen.  Dawes.  No;  I  have  not  read  them.  Senator.  While  I  have 
not  read  the  bills  themselves,  since  my  return  from  France  I  have 
been  interested  in  the  supply  problem  over  here;  I  have  discussed 
with  our  own  officers  and  some  of  my  friends  who  are  here  from  the 
A.  E.  F.  the  general  principles  of  the  bills  you  are  considering;  and 
if  my  views  will  be  of  any  assistance,  I  think  they  can  be  best  devel- 
oped bv  an  expression  of  my  general  ideas  as  to  the  relation  of  the 
^nerai  staff  of  an  army  to  supply  procurement  and  by  an  explana- 
tion of  the  device  whicn  Gen.  I^ershing  originated  and  successfully 
used  in  a  time  of  great  emergency  in  the  matter  of  supplies  for  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Go  ahead  in  your  own  way,  General. 

Gen,  Dawes.  Then,  if  there  are  any  questions,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
answer  them. 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  shipping  facilities  from  the  United  States  it 
was  possible  for  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  to  secure,  dur- 
ing tne  first  seven  months  of  its  existence,  less  than  500,000  ship-tons 
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of  material  from  the  United  States,  and  as  emphasizing  the  emer- 
gency under  which  the  Army  functioned  it  was  necessary,  during 
that  same  time,  for  us  to  secure  from  France,  which  was  largely 
stripped  of  supplies,  and  from  Europe,  over  2,000,000  tons  of  sup- 
plies. During  tne  19  months,  I  think  it  is,  from  Junfe,  1917,  when 
we  first  landed,  to  December  31,  1918,  it  was  possible  to  ship  from 
the  United  States  to  our  Army  only  about  7,600,000  ship-tons  of  sup- 
plies, whereas  the  Army  secured  for  itself,  under  emergency  ewer 
there,  10,000,000  tons  of  material  and  supplies  during  the  same 
period. 

Senator  Sutherland.  In  addition? 

Gen.  Da^^es.  Yes;  in  addition,  10,192,000  tons  of  supi)lies.    In 
other  words,  the  Army  in  supply  matters  was  largely  "  on  its  own." 

There  existed  and  was  jealously  preserved  on  the  part  of  the  sep- 
arate services  of  the  Army  the  right  of  independent  purchase — ^the 
right  of  independent  supply — which  is  only  another  way  of  saying 
the  right  of  self-preservation.  Europe  was  largely  stripped  of  snip- 
plie>s.  As  our  Army  stocks  were  entirely  insufficient,  our  construc- 
tions programs  enormous,  and  the  number  of  our  Army  constantly 
increasing,  there  was  a  severe  competition  between  the  different 
services  of  our  own  Army  in  the  matter  of  purchasing  goods  and 
with  our  Allies  as  well.  Prices  were  being  unnecessarily  raised,  and 
the  domestic  business  of  France  still  further  disturbed  by  this  situa- 
tion. Gen.  Pershing,  seeing  all  this,  felt  the  need  of  a  central  con- 
trol and  established  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  coordinate  and  centrally 
control  the  separate  services  of  the  Army  without  destroying  their 
right  of  independent  action  and  of  self -supply.  Now,  I  will  be  per- 
fectly frank  and  say  that  as  a  former  business  man  I  erroneously 
entertained  the  idea,  which  I  find  many  other  business  men  enter- 
tained, that  an  Army  in  war  is  like  a  great  business  institution,  and 
that  for  the  Army  in  actual  war  as  for  a  great  business  there  should 
be  a  centrjil  purchase  and  supply  department.  The  argument  made 
for  this  in  the  Army  is  the  same  that  is  made  for  it  in  normal  busi- 
ness, and  that  is  where  the  error  lies. 

The  argument  is  tliat  with  a  central  purchase  and  supply  depart- 
ment it  is  possible  to  get  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  Army  situation — 
that  too  much  of  the  same  material  would  not  be  purchased  by  the 
different  depaitments  in  competition — that  by  bulk  purchases  better 
prices  could  be  obtained,  and  that  a  system  of  checks  and  balances 
incident  to  normal  business  could  be  better  maintained.  I  do  not 
think  there  are  any  Army  officers  or  business  men  who  now  entertain 
views  contrary  to  those  which  I  will  express  who  felt  any  more 
strongly  than  I  did,  before  my  experience  as  chief  of  Army  supply 
procurement  in  France,  the  strength  of  the  principles  underlying  an 
absolute  control  of  purchase  in  any  business  organization.  To  tell 
the  truth,  I  looked  upon  the  Army  system  of  supply  procurement  as 
something  that  had  just  happened — that  it  was  not  a  scientific  sys- 
tem and  that  it  did  not  recognize  scientific  business  principles.*  I 
had  not  been  in  France  over  three  weeks,  in  the  midst  of  the  terrible 
shortage  of  all  kinds  of  supplies  which  confronted  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces,  before  it  suddenly  dawned  upon  me  that  the 
jealous  preservation  by  legislation  in  the  separate  services  of  the 
right  of  indepenednt  supply  was  not  the  result  of  a  lack  of  compre- 
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hension  of  business  principles  on  the  part  of  Congress  but  resulted 
from  the  unconscious  survival  of  a  prmciple  which  for  lOfiOO  years 
and  more  humanity  has  come  to  recognize  as  necessary  to  success  in 
actual  military  action  and  to  an  army  actually  in  the  field. 

Business  principles  operate  in  normal  times  and  peace  times 
and  in  normal  business  organizations,  but  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween an  army  in  the  field  at  war  and  a  normal  business  organiza- 
tion. A  business  purchases  goods  in  order  to  make  a  pront.  An 
army  purchases  them  in  order  to  use  them  to  prevent  its  own  anni- 
hilation. Profit  is  the  motive  of  the  business  transaction,  self- 
preservation  the  motive  of  the  army  transaction.  Remember,  I  am 
talking  of  an  army  in  the  field,  and  remember  also  that  the  first  pur- 
pose of  your  military  system  is  to  have  your  army  operate  success- 
fully in  the  field.  The  laws  of  evolution  have  been  at  work  longer 
in  connection  with  war  than  any  other  form  of  collective  human 
activities,  for  war  was  the  first  collective  human  activity.  Expe- 
rience showed  me  that  the  claim  of  each  service  to  the  right  of 
supply  procurement  for  itself  is  necessary  for  the  success  of  an  army 
in  the  field  and  that  the  ideal  svstem  of  central  control,  while  it 
must  be  absolute,  must  exercise  its  powers  by  coordinating  the  ac« 
tivities  of  the  separate  services  instead  of  trying  to  substitute  itself 
for  them. 

The  system  which  Gen.  Pershing  originated  in  the  American  Ex- 
peditionary Forces  was  a  compromise  between  the  central  control 
system  incident  to  normal  business  and  the  system  of  complete  de- 
eentralization  incident  to  our  Army  before  we  entered  the  war. 
Gen.  Pershing,  in  devising  this  plan,  could  act  only  under  the  law 
providing  for  purchases  and  supply  procurement  by  the  separate 
services.  He  centralized  these  competing  activities  and  secured  the 
gradual  application  of  the  checks  and  balances  of  normal  business 
so  far  as  they  were  consistent  with  the  military  aspects  of  supply 
procurement  by  creating  a  board  composed  of  the  chief  purchasing 
agents  of  each  of  the  separate  services  of  the  Army.  He  then  ap- 
pointed me  chairman  of  the  board  and  general  purchasing  agent, 
American  Expeditionary  Forces,  and  had  these  officers  report  to  me 
as  in  military  charge.* 

Under  his  plan  no  purchasing  officer  of  a  service  could  execute  a 
purchase  exceeding  in  amount  1,000  francs  without  my  approval, 
under  the  law  I  myself  could  buy  nothing  and  did  buy  nothing  in 
France.  But  nevertheless  with  power  of  veto  and  power  of  direc- 
tion arising  out  of  the  fact  that  they  i-eported  to  me  gave  me  gen- 
eral control  of  the  policy  of  supply  procurement.  So  large  were 
my  powers  that  it  would  have  been  possible  for  me  at  that  time,  if 
I  had  been  foolish  enough  to  do  so,  to  have  attempted  the  unwise 
thing  of  practically  substituting  for  the  activities  of  the  separate 
services  a  central  control  where  we  could  have  had  the  business 
of  the  Army  done  on  what  you  might  designate  scientific  business 
principles.  If  I  had  tried  to  do  that  thing  either  I  would  have 
been  swept  out  of  my  position  within  a  month  or  we  would  have  made 
A  comparative  failure  of  our  supply  procurement  effort. 

Congress  in  one  sense  is  a  sort  of  general  staff  for  the  Govern- 
ment. If  the  Army  had  the  right  to  make  its  own  appropriations 
and  fix  up  its  own  program,  and  the  Navy,  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
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ment,  and  the  Agricultural  Department  possessed  the  same  power, 
these  powers  would  be  exercised  without  any  reference  to  the  taxable 
resources  of  the  Nation  and  only  with  a  view  of  securing  success  in 
the  departments  of  the  Government  irrespective  of  the  interests  of 
the  Government  as  a  whole.  Congress,  however,  coordinates  the  re- 
Quests  for  appropriations  as  well  as  for  authority  on  the  part  of 
tnese  departments.  But  Congress  does  not  attempt  to  substitute 
itself  for  the  departments.  Having  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  whole 
situation,  including  the  interests  of  the  Government  which  it  repre- 
sents, Congress  coordinates  by  means  of  legislation  these  independent 
activities  and  fields  of  activity.  It  would  be  as  wrong  in  principle 
for  the  General  Staff  to  substitute  its  own  activities  for  the  activities 
of  the  separate  services  as  it  would  be  for  Congress  to  attempt  to 
administer  the  different  departments  of  the  Government.  Let  me 
illustrate  why,  in  the  last  analysis,  an  army  in  the  field  depends 
upon  its  success  in  supply  procurement  upon  the  independent  right 
of  the  separate  services  to  secure  supplies. 

Supposing  Gen.  Pershing  hiad  endeavored  to  set  up  a  central  sup- 
ply procurement  agency  in  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  by 
which  one  central  organization  bought  for  all  the  Army.    Under  this 
system  the  man  seeking  supplies  would  have  been  primarily  re- 
sponsible to  me,  and  I  would  be  responsible  to  the  chiefs  of  the 
services  who  were  to  use  them.    There  would  come  from  the  Army 
in  the  field  and  from  the  services  a  tremendous  continuous  and 
insistent  demand  for  emergency  supplies — ether  for  the  Medical  De- 
partment, because  operations  were  being  performed  without  anes- 
thetics, food  supplies  where  the  men  were  without  rations,  ammuni- 
tion where  our  soldiers  were  facing  an  attack  without  having  a 
sufficient  quantity,  hospital  cots  because  the  wounded  were  lying  on 
the  floors,  etc.    Now,  the  tone  of  voice,  since  I  had  an  independent 
jurisdiction,  in  which  I  would  get  my  information  fi'om  the  man 
at  the  point  of  necessity  would  not  be  the  same,  nor  would  it  be 
interpreted  by  my  agents  when  transmitted  by  me  as  the  tone  of 
voice  from  the  man  at  the  point  of  necessity  to  an  agent  directly 
under  him  and  responsible  to  him  for  that  supply.     Nothing   on 
earth  can  take  the  place  in  time  of  war  of  the  direct  steam  pressure 
that  comes  down  from  the  authority  face  to  face  with  a  crisis  to  a 
man  directly  responsible  to  him  for  securing  the  means  to  avert  it. 
The  other  system  make«  a  crook  in  the  steam  pipe.    The  pressure 
would  travel  to  me  and  then  down  from  me  to  my  agent  and  not 
directly  from  the  point  of  necessity  down  upon  a  man  who  was 
directly  responsible  for  its  relief.    Fortunately,  I  realized  this  early, 
and  I  told  our  board  when  I  called  it  together  for  the  first  time 
that  if  anything  was  done  to  interfere  with  the  current  supplying 
of  activities  which  were  going  on,  insufficient  as  it  was,  that   Mve 
would  be  swept  out  of  existence  in  two  weeks ;  that  we  must  impose 
a  system  of  coordination  to  prevent  competition  and  to  apply  busi- 
ness principles  so  far  as  possible,  but  we  must  do  it  gradually  so 
that  our  lines  of  communication  could  be  made  ready  and  the  oon- 
stantly  increasing  demands  of  our  Army  satisfied. 

You  can  imagine  what  a  tremendous  pressure  for  material  and 
supplies  was  upon  us  from  what  I  stated  at  the  beginning,  that  in 
the  first  seven  months  that  our  Army  was  in  France  we  secured 
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from  the  United  States  less  than  500,000  ship-tons  of  supplies  and 
material,  and  had  in  that  same  period  to  find  over  2,000,000  tons  in 
Europe.     Somehow  we  did  succeed  in  finding  in  Europe  the  de- 
ficiency which  submarine  warfare  prevented  us  from  getting  from 
America.    Ag  I  said  before,  during  the  19  months  to  December  31, 
1918,  wc  secured  10,000,000  tons  of  supplies  in  Europe,  of  which 
7,000,000  tons  were  from  France.    We  made  many  mistakes,  but  we 
did  not  make  the  mistake  of  ignoring  the  military  aspect  of  supply 
procurement.    Gradually  we  imposed  upon  that  system  the  kind  of 
central  supervision  which  applied  the  ordinary  business  system  of 
checks  and  balances  wherever  it  was  possible  without  interfering 
with  supplies  of  acute  military  necessity.     We  provided  for  bulk 
purchases,  having  one  service  act  as  agent  for  all  services.    We  put 
in  a  system  to  prevent  competition  between  the  services  and  com- 
petition of  our  services  as  a  whole  with  our  Allies.     We  super- 
imposed upon  the  Regular  Army  organization  an  organization  all 
over  Europe  to  supplement  and  expedite  the  activities  of  the  sep- 
arate services  by  searching  out  sources  of  supply  to  which  the  atten- 
tion of  the  purchasing  officers  of  the  services  were  directed.    Gen. 
Pershing's  plan  succeeded   in  the  most  acute  supply  crisis  with 
which  a  large  American  Army  has  ever  been  confronted,  or  probably 
ever  will  be  confronted,  and  in  my  judgment  its  principles  will  be 
as  effective  if  practically  adopted  into  your  Army  organization  here. 
I  have  thought  much  over  this  matter  and  I  do  not  see  how  in 
principle  Gen.  Pershing's  plan  could  be  improved  upon.     Now,  I 
nave  talked  with  Maj.  Gen.  Burr  and  Col.  Lehman.    I  have  nothing 
but  words  of  praise  f(Jr  the  splendid  organization  which  they  built 
up  to  handle  the  tremendous  problem  of  supply  procurement  on 
this  side  and  in  which  Gen.  Goethals  had  so  commanding  a  part. 
But  I  maintain  that  however  successful  this  more  centralized  sys- 
tem proved  in  the  United  States  it  could  not  be  adapted  to  the  supply 
of  an  Army  in  the  field  and  in  action  separated  oy  3,000  miles  of 
ocean  from  its  main  base  of  supply.    And  we  must  remember  that 
the  first  object  of  the  military  system  including  supply  procurement 
is  for  the  purpose  of  having  its  armies  win  victorious  in  the  field. 
The  General  Staff  can  not  successfully  substitute  itself  for  the  sepa- 
rate services;  it  could  not  have  attached  to  it  the  large  number  of 
technical  men  that  are  necessary.    The  General  Staff  should  be  a 
coordinator.    But  I  can  not  too  firmly  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
General  Staff  must  as  a  coordinator  absolutely  control  the  action  of 
the  separate  services. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  think  the  General  Staff  should  have 
nothing  to  do,  as  a  central  body,  with  the  purchasing  agencies  ? 

Gen.  Dawes.  Yes ;  I  think  they  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  ac- 
tual purchases.  For  instance,  the  central  plan,  as  our  staff  officers 
on  this  side  have  talked  it  over  with  me,  was  evolved  over  here  under 
tremendous  emergency  and  I  am  wonderfully  impressed  with  its  ac- 
complishments, but  in  my  judgment  it  would  not  have  worked  over 
there.  You  had  more  normal  conditions  here.  You  had  large  sup- 
plies, your  railroads  were  operating  more  normally,  and  it  was  pos- 
sible to  apply  the  business  principles  of  concentration  and  consoli- 
intion  over  here  in  a  way  that  it  was  not  possible  at  all  over  there. 
Senator  Fletcher.  General,  that  organization  over  there  was  what 
we  know  as  the  Services  of  Supply,  was  it  not? 
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Gen.  Dawes.  No;  that  organization — I  am  speaking  now  of  the 
organization  of  which  I  was  head — was  called  the  General  Purchas- 
ing Board,  with  myself  as  chairman. 

Senator  Fletcher.  It  had  no  connection  with  the  Services  of 
Supply  ? 

Gen.  Dawes.  At  first  it  did  not,  but  when  they  established  the 
Services  of  Supply  I  reported  to  the  commanding  general  of  the 
Services  of  Supply.  I  was  chief  of  the  supply  bureau,  but  the  com- 
mander of  the  Services  of  Supply  was  over  me  and  everybody  else 
in  the  Services  of  Supply.    I  reported  to  him. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Did  Gen.  Kernan  organize  that? 

Gen.  Dawes.  Gen.  Kernan  organized  it  and  he  is  a  very  able  and' 
efficient  officer. 

Now,  I  am  not  suggesting  at  all  a  lessening  of  the  power  of  a  cen- 
tral control  over  the  general  policy  of  supply  procurement,  but  am 
only  speaking  of  the  method  by  which  those  powers  are  exercised. 
I  think  that  the  experience  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces 
proved  that  the  central  control  should  exercise  its  supreme  power  of 
coordination  through  its  command  of  the  supply  procurement  agents 
of  the  separate  services,  who,  while  they  would  be  responsible  to  the 
orders  of  the  central  control  for  coordination,  would  be  also  directly 
responsible  to  the  chiefs  of  the  services.  In  other  words,  I  favor  the 
Pershing  plan.  The  central  control  must  be  in  constant  contact  with 
the  necessities  of  the  services. 

Senator  "Chamberlain.  What  did  they  do?  When  they  reported 
to  vou,  what  did  vou  do  and  what  did  vour  board  do? 

Gen.  Dawes.  I  simply  approved  purchases,  yes  or  no,  and  then 
when  we  were  confronted  with  an  insufficient  supply  we  would  sit 
down  together  and  determine  how  much  should  be  bought  by  one 
service  and  how  much  by  another,  and  at  what  price,  so  they  would 
not  compete  witli  each  other.  I  had  the  absolute  veto  power,  but  I 
was  forced  to  consult  and  come  into  harmonious  relations  with  the 
heads  of  the  various  services.  These  officers  who  were  out  seeking 
supplies  I  could  stop  or  direct;  nevertheless  they  were  responsible 
to  chiefs  of  the  separate  services.  In  other  words,  when  I  had  noth- 
ing but  the  power  of  disapproval  or  of  approval,  I  could  yet  force 
purchase  by  category,  as  I  did.  I  directed  a  purchase  through  the 
Quartermaster  Department,  under  the  greatest  necessity,  or  ma- 
chine tools.  We  did  not  get  a  machine  tool  from  the  United  States 
to  France  for  a  year  after  our  forces  first  landed,  and  we  were  in  a 
terrible  condition  for  lack  of  them.  Machine  tools  were  needed  by 
the  Ordnance,  by  the  Transportation,  and  by  the  Aviation  Depart- 
ments, and  we  had  to  get  them.  It  would  not  do  to  have  all  these 
services  rushing  into  the  machine-tool  market  and  bidding  the  price 
up.  That  would  be  foolish.  That  emergency  in  machine  tools  was 
a  critical  one. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Wliere  did  you  get  them  finally? 

Gen.  Dawes.  All  over  Europe.  We  got  5,000  machine  tools,  and 
we  scoured  Europe  for  them.  We  got  some  from  England,  got  all 
that  were  available  in  France,  and  it  saved  our  mechanical  situation. 
That  purchase  of  machine  tools  was  made  through  the  Quartermas- 
ter Department  as  agent  for  all  the  services. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Over  there? 
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Gen,  Dawes.  Over  there;  a  categorical  purchase.  Instead  of  hav- 
ing these  four  or  five  services  go  out  and  bid  against  each  other  in 
an  overbought  market,  with  machine  tools  scarce,  we  made  single 
purchases  by  a  single  agent. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  At  that  time  we  could  not  get  them  over? 

(ien.  Dawes.  We  could  not  get  them  over. 

Senator  Fl.etcher.  We  could  not  get  them  finislied,  I  think,  in 
time. 

Gen.  Dawes.  Yes;  we  were  requisitioning  them  from  the  United 
States  all  the  time,  but  there  was  not  enough  shipping.  I  realized  in 
connection  with  this  whole  situation  that  ships  were  the  crux  of  the 
question  all  the  time,  and  we  went  on  the  theory  that  we  had  to  get 
everything  we  possibly  could  in  Europe  to  save  shipping  space  fi'om 
^Vmerica. 

The  point  I  make  is,  if  you  do  not  have  the  General  Staff  or  a 
central  purchase  agency  endeavoring  to  exercise  the  procurement 
functions  of  the  services,  that  you  can  still  get  for  your  Army,  under 
central  control,  the  business  advantages  which  come  from  a  central- 
ized system  by  giving  your  surveyor  general,  Gen.  Rogers,  or  who-? 
ever  is  responsible  over  here  for  the  general  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
situation,  supreme  coordinating  power. 

Senator  Chambeklain.  With  a  veto  power? 

Gen.  Dawes.  With  a  veto  and  directive  power.  You  can  get  the 
benefit  of  purchases  in  bulk  for  all  the  Army  by  doing  the  way  we 
did  in  Europe,  since  every  service  is  represented — ^liaving  one  service 
by  direction  of  your  surveyor  general  makes  the  categorical  purchases 
as  agent  for  the  other  services. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  What  did  the  General  Staff  have  to  do 
with  this  work  over  in  the  A.  E.  F.  ? 

Gen.  Dawes.  The  (Jeneral  Staff  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
actual  purchases.  The  General  Staff  and  the  conunanding  general 
Services  of  Supply,  of  course,  had  control  of  the  chiefs  of  the  serv- 
ices, and  the  chiefs  of  the  sei"vices  would  transmit  their  demands  to 
their  chief  supply  procurement  agent,  who  reported  to  me,  so  I 
did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  formation  of  service  pro- 
grams. I  only  knew  what  the  services  wanted,  and  it  was  my  busi- 
ness not  to  let  them  compete  with  each  other.  My  business,  also,  by 
the  superimposed  organization  I  built  up,  was  to  see  if  I  could  not 
continually  find  new  sources  of  supplies  to  bring  to  their  attention. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Then,  the  General  Staff  over  there  con- 
fined its  operations  to  th^  functioning  of  the  Army  itself? 

Gren.  Dawes.  To  the  functioning  of  the  Army  itself,  and,  again, 
the  Greneral  Staff  had  control  of  the  chiefs  of  the  services. 

There  is  one  think,  and  I  conclude  that  you  have  all  seen  these 
things  and  called  attention  to  them,  having  kept  up  somewhat  with 
the  Congressional  Record  and  with  the  progress  of  debates.  At 
present,  with  each  service  having  the  right  to  secure  its  own  sup- 
plies, you  have,  in  effect,  and  we  had  when  we  went  over  there  into 
Europe,  eight  water-tight  compartments  into  which  each  service 
bought  and  took  charge  of  the  supplies  which  it  deemed  necessary 
for  it  to  carry  out  the  program  imposed  upon  it  by  the  commander 
in  chief.  That  is  a  questionable  process  even  in  normal  times,  but 
when  you  have  got  an  insufficient  supply  of  material,  it  is  evident 
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there  is  need  for  somebody  who  has  a  bird's-eye  view  of  all  the  sup- 
plies of  the  Army  at  the  same  time ;  and  if  the  Engineers  have  more 
shovels  than  they  actually  need  and  the  Ordnance  Department  have 
not  got  any  shovels,  instead  of  having  the  Ordnance  either  requisi- 
tion those  shovels  from  the  United  States — that  is  only  one  answer — 
or  buy  them  in  an  overbought  market,  they  should  be  transferred 
from  the  Engineers  to  the  Ordnance. 

Here  you  combat  human  nature.  Take  a  chief  of  the  Engineers, 
for  example,  who  has  been  thrifty  and  forehanded  and  sure  to  suc- 
ceed in  his  task  allotted  to  him  by  the  commander  in  chief,  if  some- 
body does  not  rob  him ;  and  here  is  somebody,  say  in  the  Ordnance, 
who  has  been  shiftless  and  shortsighted.  This  Engineer  chief  will 
fight  like  a  wildcat  to  keep  his  service  successful  from  his  stand- 
point and  to  prevent  his  supplies  from  going  over  to  the  Ord- 
nance. But  to  have  the  Engineer  Department  succeed  as  a  unit, 
constant  fight  all  the  time  between  the  services.  They  do  not  think 
in  terms  of  one  Army,  but  in  terms  of  eight  separate  services.  The 
great  commanding  general  of  the  Services  of  Supply,  Gen.  Harbord, 
Used  to  see  that  it  was  done,  and  over  there  he  thought  in  t«rms  of 
emergency  all  the  time. 

Now,  the  law  in  some  way,  and  you  gentlemen  know  how,  should 
be  amended  so  as  not  to  have  those  service  compartments  so  water- 
tight that  when  your  Army  gets  over  in  the  field — and  that  is  the 
important  thing,  to  have  it  operate  right  in  tiine  of  battle — that 
there  can  be  a  better  exchange  of  supplies  between  the  services,  more 
recognized  interdependence,  so  to  speak,  and  more  thinking  in  terms 
of  a  single  army  instead  of  in  terms  of  eight  separate  services. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Why  should  not  that  same  principle  pre- 
vail in  times  of  peace? 

Gen.  Dawes.  1  should,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Because  in  times  of  peace  we  find  the  bu- 
reaus competing  with  each  other  in  the  market  for  the  same  goods. 

Gen.  Damt:8.  You  are  exactly  right. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  If  thev  had  here  in  connection  with  these 
bureaus  a  man  who  could  go,  as  you  did,  and  enter  a  protest  and 
compel  obedience  in  the  distribution  of  these  properties,  it  ought  to 
work  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war,  ought  it  not  ? 

Gen.  Dawes.  Yes,  sir.  And  that  fuction  of  compelling  distribu- 
tion is  a  function  of  the  General  Staff.  That  is  where  the  General 
Staff,  the  coordinator — ^where  the  General  Staff  comes  in. 

Senator  SuTFrERLAND.  You  think  that  power  should  be  lodffed  in 
the  General  Staff? 

Gen.  Dawes.  Yes,  sir;  the  power  of  coordinating. 

Senator  Chamberijiin.  Not  in  attempting  to  administer  the  af- 
fairs of  the  bureaus? 

Gen.  Dawes.  Not  in  attempting  to  administer  their  affairs. 

Here  is  a  matter  which  I  think  very  important,  and  I  should 
like  Col.  Smither  and  Gen.  Lord  to  bear  me  out  in  this.  I  am  sim- 
ply a  business  man.  I  have  no  interest  in  this  thing  now  except  as 
merely  an  onlooker  and  well-wisher  of  the  Army,  but  in  talking  with 
these  men  who  are  actually  interested  in  it,  I  do  not  find  very  much 
difference  of  opinion  amongst  us  in  principle. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  principle  of  which  Senator  Chamberlain 
speaks.    There  is  a  wrong  and  a  right  way  of  applying  that  princi- 
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Die.    If  you  give  jrour  surveyor  general  or  central  authority  here 

■  we  power  to  step  m  and  make  categorical  or  bulk  purchase  where, 

in  his  judgment,  it  ought  to  be  made  for  three  or  four\services  and 

concerns  one  common  stock  of  goods;  if  you  give  him  the  power  to 

fstep  in  himself  you  are  going  to  have  trouble  right  from  the  first, 
bewiuse  human  nature  is  human  nature,  and  there  will  be  a  constant 
effort  on  the  part, of  this  central  officer  to  extend  his  field  of  pur- 
chases. The  influence  of  his  office  will  be  to  take  more  and  more 
away  fi-om  the  services,  and  there  will  be  a  constant  conflict  between 
Um  and  the  services.  Therefore,  in  my  judgment,  the  power  of 
gupply  procurement  should  not  be  divided  between  a  central  agency 
and  the  services,  but  the  proper  apportioning  of  supplies  among 
the  eight  services  and  the  thinking  in  terms  or  one  army  instead  of 
eight  separate  services — which  point  Senator  Chamberhiin  has  em- 
phasized— can  be  secured  through  the  authoritative  control  of  the 
action  of  the  separate  services  by  a  supervising  coordinator. 

Xow,  there  is  another  thing  of  which  I  wish  to  speak.  In  creating 
a  plan  for  a  successful  organization  we  must  not  run  counter  to  the 
laws  of  human  nature.  When  I  came  into  association  with  the  Regu- 
lar officers  of  the  Army  in  France  I  found  them  most  reasonable  and 
cooperative  men  in  almost  all  cases.  In  my  Army  and  business  rela- 
tions with  them  reason  governed,  and  for  that  reason  we  met  on  a 
conunon  plane.  Our  contact  was  such  that  they  could  learn  that  any 
central  coordinating  order  issued  by  me  was  for  the  real  interest  of 
their  particular  service.  Whenever  good  reasons  are  given  concur- 
rently with  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  authority  it  is  doubly  effective. 
The  purchasing  board  and  the  chiefs  of  the  services  with  whom  I 
was  in  constant  contact  were  kept  better  informed  of  the  supply 
need?  of  the  Army  as  a  whole,  and  therefore  carried  out  orders  cur- 
tailing the  service  unit  which  they  controlled  with  greater  alacrity 
and  less  misgiving.  As  far  as  I  could,  I  endeavored  to  have  these 
officers  consider  me  as  their  agent,  at  least  to  the  extent  that  they 
were  entitled  at  any  time,  irrespective  of  military  authority,  to  my 
careful  exposition  of  the  needs  of  any  central  coordinating  order  as 
to  purchases. 

We  need  not  fear  a  conflict  of  authority  in  supply  procurement  if 
Gen.  Pei-shing's  plan  is  adopted  into  our  Army  organization,  in  my 
judgment.  If  anybody  says  that  it  will  not  work,  the  answer  is  that 
it  has  worked  in  France  under  conditions  of  emergency  which  have 
never  existed  before  in  our  Army.  The  answer  is  that  under  it  was 
secured  over  10,000,000  ship  tons  of  supplies  in  Europe  during  the 
time  we  were  in  war.  It  succeeded  because  it  did  not  lose  sight  either 
of  the  military  aspect  or  the  business  aspect  of  Army  supply  pro- 
curement, but  was  so  organized  that  of  necessity  the  military  aspect 
took  precedence. 

Senator  Fletcher.  How  does  that  all  bear  on  the  proposition  of 
this  bill  for  a  separate  finance  department? 

Gen.  Dawes.  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  the  separate  finance  de- 
ptrtment,  and  that  is  a  different  subject.  Now,  we  tried  over  there  to 
get  up  a  separate  finance  department. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Before  you  pass  to  that  other  discussion 
of  the  subject  let  us  finish  with  this,  because  it  is  quite  essential. 
Under  the  General  Staff  act  of  1903  it  was  the  intent  of  Congress,  I 
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think,  tliat  the  General  Staff  should  do  exactly  what  you  have  now 
described  as  being  done  by  it  in  France— that  it  should  confine  itself 
largely  to  military  problems.  But  the  General  Staff,  from.  1903 
until  the  time  of  the  national-defense  act  which  was  passed  in  1916, 
gradually  assumed  jurisdiction  over  these  service  bureaus,  so  that 
when  the  national-defense  act  was  passed,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
General  Staff  from  functioning  as  aaministrative  oflScers  themselves, 
a  limitation  was  put  upon  the  powei-s  of  the  General  Staff  prohibit- 
ing them  from  administrative  duties.  Do  you  not  think  that  was 
the  proper  thing  to  do  ? 

Gen.  Daw^es.  I  do  not  think  the  General  Staff  should  have,  gen- 
erally speaking,  administrative  duties.  I  mean  to  say,  a^ou  should 
not  substitute  the  General  Staff  for  the  adniiniijtrative-service  depart- 
ments. But  that  does  not  mean  you  sliould  not  give  the  General  Staff 
unlimited  power  in  the  matter  of  coordinating  and  controlling  the 
independent  service. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  is  what  it  should  have.  But  the  Gen- 
eral Staff — at  least,  that  is  the  opinion  of  some  of  us — ^graually  as- 
sumed administrative  function  and  did  the  duties,  or  attempted  to  do 
the  duties,  that  the  service  bureaus  were  intended  to  do. 

Gen.  Dawes.  Yes;  I  agi-ee  with  you  Senator,  as  a  business  prop- 
osition. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  The  General  Staff  a<jt  here  now  eliminates 
that  limitation  which  was  put  on  the  General  Staff  by  the  na- 
tional-defense act,  and  practically  gives  them  the  whole  controL 
Do  you  think  that  is  proper? 

Gen.  Dawes.  If  the  purpose  of  it  is  to  substitute  the  General  Staff 
organization  for  the  service  organization,  I  think  it  is  improper. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say  along 
that  line? 

Gen.  Dawes.  Just  one  thing  more.  Generally  w^hen-we  find  that 
an  organization  is  not  functioning  well  or  giving  results  it  is  be- 
cause it  is  operating  in  some  way  contrary  to  the  laws  of  human 
nature.  Since  in  time  of  war  it  is  only  results  which  count,  we 
must  be  more  careful  than  in  anv  other  kind  of  an  organization 
to  see  that  we  have  the  laws  of  human  nature  working  for  the  suc- 
cess of  our  operation.  In  other  words,  w^hen  men  are  so  placed 
in  an  organization  that  the  interests  of  the  organization  and  of 
their  own  ambitions  lie  in  the  same  direction  they  will  work  bet- 
ter. Wlien  in  any  supply  organization  you  want  to  get  the  last 
atom  of  effort  out  of  a  supply  procurement  agent,  you  must  have 
the  man  at  the  point  of  necessity  possessed  of  ultimate  power  over 
him.  You  can  not  get  the  last  atom  of  effort  out  of  him  if  the 
man  where  the  material  is  needed  can  not  inflict  on  him  discipline 
or  award  encouragement  in  case  of  success,  but  he  feels  responsible 
to  somebody  else  in  control  of  a  central  department.  Maj.  Gen. 
Black,  of  the  Engineers,  in  talking  with  me  the  other  day  spoke  of 
some  material  for  the  Engineers  which  had  been  bought  by  the 
central  purchasing  office  of  the  Army  for  the  Engineers.  I  have 
forgotten  now  just  what  the  material  was,  but  we  will  say  for 
example  shovels. 

Gen.  Black  stated  that  when  he  asked  for  them  down  on  the 
border,  or  wherever  it  was,  for  use  that  they  were  located  in  sev- 
eral places,  in  one  instance  several  hundred  miles  distant.    If  the 
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man  who  had  bought  the  shovels  was  responsible  to  Black  he  would 
have  had  a  supply  of  shovels  where  Black  needed  them.  He  would 
do  this  pei-ticularly  because  he  would  get  into  trouble  if  he  did 
not  do  it.  But  it  is  impossible  for  an  outside  agent  to  feel  the 
I  same  kind  of  responsibility  to  a  chief  of  a  service  for  keeping  him 
supplied  when  he  is  worfang  under  somebody  else.  The  central 
coordinating  control  should  have  the  power  to  tell  this  agent  what 
price  he  should  pay  for  the  shovels  and  where  he  should  get  them 
and  how  he  should  buy  them  if  necessary,  but  that  agent's  responsi- 
bility to  the  man  who  is  to  use  the  shovels  should  never  be  removed. 
You  may  be  perfectly  sure  that  when  this  man  is  responsible  to 
the  man  who  uses  the  shovels,  and  if  he  feels  that  his  head  is  going 
to  come  off  if  he  does  not  get  the  shovels  where  they  are  needed  in 
the  proper  time,  he  is  going  to  strongly  present  the  necessity  of 
the  situation  to  the  coordinator  and  he  is  going  to  do  it  in  a  way 
Uiat  no  agent  simply  responsible  to  the  coordinator  himself  will  do. 
Remember,  you  are  building  an  army  for  war.  Remember,  that 
an  army  system  is  not  properly  organized  for  war  unless  it  makes 
it  possible  to  bring  out  the  last  atom  of  effort  of  which  that  or- 
ganization and  its  members  are  capable.  If  you  listen  to  business 
men  who  have  never  been  to  war  when  you  build  up  your  Army 
organization  and  adopt  their  views  you  may  get  a  very  beautiful 
busings  system  which  will  protect  you  in  normal  times  and  in  peace 
but  when  you  transfer  this  system  into  time  of  war  and  to  an 
army  in  the  field  it  will  break  down. 

The  American  Expeditionary  Forces  succeeded  in  the  great  sup- 
ply crisis  which  confronted  it  because  the  separate  services  took 
their  well-organized  purchasing  departments  along  with  them  to 
Prance.  I  put  all  the  steam  and  power  that  I  could  behind  these 
snpply  procurement  agents — ^I  supplemented  and  expedited  their 
activities  by  building  up  an  organization  to  search  out  supplies  in 
Europe.  But  I  say  to  you  that  the  reason  the  American  Expedi- 
tionary Forces  succeeded  in  supply  procurement  in  Europe  as  it 
did  was  because  these  men  had  the  whip  of  necessity  plied  upon 
their  shoulders  by  the  men  who  themselves  had  felt  it  most,  to  wit — 
the  chiefs  of  the  services  to  whom  they  were  responsible  and  who 
themselves  would  lose  their  positions  unless  they  succeeded  in  the 
programs  imposed  by  the  Commander  in  Chief.  Remember,  that 
I  am  not  making  any  argument  against  proper  business  administra- 
tion. I  maintain  that  all  the  checks  and  safeguards  of  normal  busi- 
ness, all  the  methods  of  collective  bargaining,  all  the  perspective 
of  central  organization  can  be  obtained  consistent  with  the  adoption 
of  Gen.  Pershing's  plan  which  I  am  advocating. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  How  many  members  were  there  on  Gen. 
Pershing's  staff,  do  you  remember? 

Gen.  Dawes.  Well,  they  had  the  five  general  sections,  G-1,  G-2, 
6-3,  G-4,  and  G-5,  that  was  the  General  Staff.  What  was  the  num- 
ber, Gen.  Lord? 

(jen.  Lord.  Three  hundred  and  fifty. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Altogether? 

Gen.  Dawes.  Yes ;  but  the  General  Staff  does  not  include  the  ad- 
ministrative staff,  composed  of  the  chiefs  of  the  services. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  this  act,  be- 
cause I  should  like  to  have  the  record  show.    The  national  defense 
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act,  after  diefining  the  duties  of  the  General  Staff,  had  this  limita- 
tion upon  that  power: 

Provided  furtlier.  That  hereafter  members  of  the  General  Staff  Corps  shall 
be  confined  strictly  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  nature  of  those  specified 
for  them  in  this  section  and  In  the  organic  act  of  Congress  last  hereinbefore 
cited,  and  they  shall  not  be  permitted  to  assume  or  engage  in  work  of  an^^ 
administrative  nature  that  pertains  to  established  bureaus  or  officers  of  the  v^ 
War  Department,  or  that,  being  assumed  or  engaged  in  by  members  of  the 
General  Staff  Corps,  would  involve  impairment  of  the  responsibility  or  initiative 
of  such  bureaus  or  offices  or  would  cause  injurious  or  unnecessary  duplication 
of  or  delay  in  the  work  thereof. 

That  was  to  prevent  them  working  in  an  administrative  capacity  t 

Gen.  Dawes.  Yes. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  you  seem  to  approve  of? 

Gen.  Dawes.  Yes;  absohitely. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Now,  the  General  Staff  act,  which  is  now 
imder  consideration  by  this  committee,  provides  as  follows: 

"  The  Chief  of  Stan,  under  the  direction  of  the  President  or  the 
Secretary  of  War,  shall  have  supervision  of  all  agencies  and  func- 
tions of  the  Military  Establislmient  and  shall  perform  such  other 
military  duties," 

Gen.  Dawes.  "Supervision;"  it  would  depend  on  your  definition 
of  supervision.  If  supervision  means  coordination^  and  if  super- 
vision means  the  power  to  veto  any  particular  activity,  I  would  say 
yes,  because  there  has  got  to  be  a  supreme  control  over  the  programs 
of  the  services. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  would  confine  it  to  that? 

Gen.  Dawes.  Yes ;  control  over  it.  For  instance,  in  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces  the  Commander  in  Chief  has  general  control 
of  policy,  and  the  General  Staff,  as  his  representative,  in  matters  of 
policy  in  their  relations  with  the  chiefs  of  the  services.  The  pro- 
gram which  the  chief  of  each  service  was  expected  to  carry  out  w:is 
j^iven  to  him  by  the  General  Staff.  The  chiefs  of  the  services  then 
initiated  their  own  method  of  cariying  out  their  program  and  pro- 
ceeded to  carry  it  out,  the  General  Staff,  however,  having  the  co- 
ordinating power  over  all  of  them  to  keep  their  plans  and  programs 
consistent  with  each  other  so  as  to  work  out  the  policy  of  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  for  the  Army  as  a  whole.  The  General  Staff  did 
not  try  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  services  themselves,  because  it 
could  not  do  so,  but  controlled  the  services  as  I  controlled  the  policy 
of  supply  procurement  by  veto,  approval,  or  power  of  direction  of 
that  which  was  put  up  to  me. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  think  you  have  the  proper  understanding 
of  the  functions  of  the  General  Staff. 

Gen.  Dawes.  I  told  you.  Senator,  if  I  have  it,  it  does  not  oome 
because  I  am  a  military  man ;  it  just  comes. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Because  you  have  come  in  contact. 
Senator  Thomas.  It  comes  because  you  are  not  a  military  man. 
Gen.  Dawes.  But  I  know  it  worked  over  there. 

Now,  about  the  subject  of  a  central  finance  organization.    When  d^ 
I  was  in  France  as  a  member  of  the  administrative  staff  of  the  com-    r 
mander  in  chief,  in  charge  of  supply  procurement,  I  was  in  a  position 
where  I  was  likely  to  be  brought  into  first  contact  with  any  new 

^lem  of  business  confronting  the  Army.    For  instance,  the  Treas- 
Vpartment  would  desire  to  know  how  much  money  the  Army 
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was  going  to  need  in  France  during  the  next  90  days.  The  com- 
mander in  chief  would  send  this  request  for  information  to  me, 
because  I  was  controlling  the  procurement  activities  which  were 
spending  a  good  deal  of  the  money.  Well,  I  had  to  make  up  fore- 
casts the  best  I  could.  I  did  not  have  any  authority  to  get  it  nor  was 
there  macliinery  to  gjet  it.  The  Annv  had  no  central  finance  or- 
ganization. The  business  methods  of  each  of  the  eight  separate 
serrices  differed,  but  throug[h  the  spirit  of  accommodation  on  the 
part  of  the  chiefs  of  the  services  and  without  any  authority  myself  I 
managed  in  some  way  to  get  the  rough  estimates  which  the  Treasury 
want^.  All  the  time  we  were  making  an  effort  to  have  established 
a  central  finance  bureau  for  the  Army,  which  was  finally  done. 

At  the  beginning  I  confronted  in  France  what  Gen.  Lord  did 
here  at  the  beginning  of  the  war — a  difference  in  method  of  account- 
ing in  the  different  services  and  separate  appropriations  for  each 
of  them — an  entire  inability  on  the  part  of  anyone  to  give  a  com- 
posite picture  of  the  financial  conditions  of  the  Ai-my  as  a  whole, 
of  its  outstanding  contracts,  of  its  probable  financial  necessities,  so 
that  it  could  be  transmitted  to  the  Treasury  Department,  thus 
enabling  it  to  frame  proper  financial  arrangements,  including  ar- 
rangements for  exchange  for  the  large  amounts  which  were  involved. 
In  some  way  I  managed  to  give  the  Treasury  some  information, 
though  it  was  poor  enough,  since  I  had  no  organization  to  collect 
it,  but  I  was  so  impressed  with  the  need  of  a  central  financial 
organization  that  I  early  made  a  recommendation  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  one  and  lal>ored  continually  to  get  it  to  function  in 
time  to  be  of  assistance  to  the  Treasury  so  that  it  might  have 
»n  intelligent  forecast  of  what  our  requirements  in  money  would  be. 

In  trying  to  have  established  a  central  finance  department  of 
the  A.  E.  F.  we  had  at  first,  as  always,  strenuous  opposition  of  the 
independent  services.  I  have  no  doubt  you  have  heard  the  inde- 
pendent services  here  express  strong  opposition  to  Gen.  Lord's 
plan,  because  they  feel  that  it  interferes  with  the  full  success  of 
their  independent  functioning.  One  reason  the  chief  of  a  service 
18  so  hard  to  deal  with  is  because  he  is  usually  so  efficient.  He 
is  an  individualist.  He  has  succeeded  at  the  head  of  his  unit 
by  being  allowed  to  do  largely  as  he  pleases,  and  you  must  exert 
a  very  strong  central  power  before  you  can  bend  this  strong  and 
independent  man  into  proper  relation  with  the  common  cause, 
whenever  that  bending  means  something  derogatory  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  particular  program  of  his  unit. 

That  is  the  trouble  all  the  time.  Unless  you  have  very  strong 
powers  in  the  General  Staff  to  coordinate  and  to  force  the  general 
policy  of  the  Army  upon  the  services,  the  separate  services  will 
proceed  upon  policies  of  their  own  irrespective  of  the  policy  of 
the  Army  as  a  whole.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  you  attempt  to 
put  power  in  the  General  Staff  to  in  emy  degree  substitute  them- 
selves  in  the  work  being  done  by  the  services,  the  separate  services 
pwill  lose  their  vigor,  initiative,  and  success,  and  largely  dissipate 
their  energies  in  fighting  the  General  Staff.  But  we  worked  out 
t  central  finance  organization  in  the  A.  E.  F.  just  about  the  time 
the  war  closed.  What  the  chiefs  of  the  services  are  afraid 
of  in  connection  with  the  central  finance  department  is  that  where 
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the  money  is  to  be  paid  by  somebody  else  than  the  man  who  buys 
the  articles  there  will  be  delay  in  the  procuring  of  the  supplies. 

Gen.  Lord  tells  me  that  his  plan  is  so  drawn  as  to  allow,  in 
cases  of  emergency,  the  money  to  be  paid  by  the  man  securing  the 
supplies.  In  other  words,  the  purchasing  officer  would  be  named 
as  a  disbursing  officer  representing  the  central  finance  organization. 
It  is  remarkable,  gentlemen,  when  we  come  to  compare  what  the 
A.  E.  F.  did  under  necessity  over  there  and  what  we  gradually 
built  up  in  the  way  of  a  business  organization,  how  similar  it  was 
to  what  the  Army  had  to  create  in  the  United  States.  I  want  to 
pay  my  tribute  to  the  great  accomplishments  of  these  officers  in 
the  United  States.  With  us  as  with  them  our  business  organiza- 
tion was  an  evolution.  It  was  an  organization  necessarily  super- 
imposed upon  the  old  Army  organization.  Its  evolution  was  grad- 
ual. As  necessities  arose  in  some  way  it  managed  to  meet  them. 
As  Gen.  Lord  and  I  have  talked  matters  over  we  find  that  on  this 
side  of  the  water  and  on  that  side  of  the  water  we  realized  analo- 
gous necessities  and  adopted  largely  analogous  methods  for  meeting 
them. 

For  instance,  during  the  Battle  of  the  Argonne  the  pressure  upon 
us  for  animals  to  get  our  artillery  into  action  was  acute.    We  had  to 

§et  them.  That  was  all  there  was  about  it.  We  had  a  man  go  into 
pain  to  buy  mules,  horses,  or  anything  else  on  four  legs  that  would 
pull  artillery  into  action.  It  was  a  case  where  the  money  had  to  be 
paid  on  the  spot  before  we  could  get  delivery.  It  did  not  make  any 
difference  what  we  paid  for  the  mules,  or  where  we  got  them.  We 
had  to  get  them  or  you  would  have  held  us  responsible  over  here  as 
we  would  have  been  held  responsible  there.  If  we  had  put  any  ques- 
tion of  price,  any  question  of  scientific  methods,  or  any  question  of 
normal  business  methods  between  our  getting  horses  to  the  Artillery 
it  would  have  been  a  criminal  act  under  the  circumstances.  Pro- 
vided the  emergency  exists,  always  the  courageous  man  and  cour- 
ageous organization  has  been  protected  in  its  effort  to  meet  it.  Dur- 
ing the  war  the  magnificent  way  in  which  Congress  sunk  partisan- 
ship and  stood  behind  the  American  Army  was  one  of  the  foundation 
rocks  of  the  morale  of  that  Army.  Coming  over  on  the  boat,  I  was 
reading  Trevelyon's  American  Revolution,  and  a  renewed  impression 
of  the  tremendous  difference  in  the  attitude  of  our  Congress  toward 
this  war  and  the  attitude  of  the  Continental  Congress  toward  the 
Continental  Army  in  the  Revolution  came  to  me. 

Senator  Thomas.  In  contrast  with  the  attitude  of  all  past  Con- 
gresses. 

Gen.  Da>ve8.  Now,  if  Gen.  Lord  provides  for  emergencv  payment, 
there  is  no  argument  against  the  central  finance  plan,  '{'oil  gentle- 
men have  got  to  know — somebody  should  be  able  to  come  up  here  and 
tell  you  how  much  the  Army  is  going  to  spend  the  next  60  or  90  days, 
and  talk  intelligently  to  jov  about  coming  appropriations.  Tliat 
can  not  be  done  intelligently  with  the  different  systems  of  accounts 
and  different  methods  of  estimating.  A  perfect  hodgepodge  results 
when  the  different  services  are  keeping  accounts  in  different  wavs 
and  making  estimates  in  different  ways.  You  do  not  get  the  birdV 
eye  view. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Sometimes  for  the  same  property! 
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Gen.  Dawes.  Sometimes  for  the  same  property,  and  the  central 
finance  agency,  as  Gen.  Lord  worked  it  out,  I  think  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  intelligent  presentation  of  the  financial  situation  of 
the  Army. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  are  strongly  in  favor  of  the  central 
finance  agency? 
Gen.  Dawes.  You  must  have  it,  in  my  judgment. 
Senator  Chamberlain.  What  did  you  have  to  buy  there  for  the 
snpport  of  the  Army  in  Europe  ? 

Gen.  Dawes.  I  have  got  it  here.    I  should  like  to  put  in  the  record 
at  this  point  just  that  data. 
Senator  Chamberlain.  You  may  do  so. 

Gen.  Dawes.  From  the  middle  of  June,  1917,  when  the  work  of  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces  in  France  was  inaugurated,  to 
December  31,  1918,  is  approximately  18  months.  The  detailed  ton- 
nage figures  submitted  herewith,  which  have  been  continuously  and 
carefeully  estimated,  show  that  during  that  period  approximately 
10,000,000  ship  tons  (40  cubic  feet  equals  1  ship  ton)  of  material  was. 
acquired  in  Europe  for  the  use  and  maintenance  of  the  American 
Army,  being  approximately  555,000  ship  tons  of  material  per  month. 
This  material  was  secured  on  the  Continent  and  in  England  through 
the  operations  of  the  General  Purchaasing  Board  and  the  General 
Pnrchaasin^  Agent  under  the  supervision  and  with  the  cooperation 
of  our  allies  France  and  Great  Britain.  The  record  of  trans- 
Atlantic  shipments  from  the  United  States  to  our  Anny  show  that 
during  these  18  months  to  December  31, 1918,  it  was  only  possible  to 
send  to  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  7,576,410  ship  tons,  or 
426,000  ship  tons  per  month,  based  upon  Army  transport  figures 
showing  an  average  of  56.43  cubic  feet  per  2,000  pounds  received 
from  the  United  States.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  ships  during  the  first 
seven  months  of  the  existence  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces 
in^France  from  June  to  December,  1917,  inclusive,  a  period  when 
it  was  charg^ed  with  the  necessity  of  founding  a  base  and  line  of 
communications  in  such  a  way  as  not  only  to  provide  for  current 
trrivals,  but  the  eventual  care  of  an  army  of  millions,  only  484,550 
ship  tons  were  directly  received  from  trans- Atlantic  shipment. 

It  is  a  commentary  not  only  upon  the  supply  emergency  under 
which  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  continually  labored,  but 
as  well  upon  the  splendid  effort  to  alleviate  that  condition  made  by 
the  War  Department — ^that  during  the  80  days  preceding  the  armis- 
tice nearly  twice  as  much  material  was  shipped  to  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces  from  America  as  it  received  from  there  during 
the  entire  first  7  months  of  its  existence.  From  June,  1917,  to  May, 
1W8,  inclusive,  the  first  year,  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces 
received  from  America  2,156,238  ship  tons  of  supplies.  From  June 
1, 1918,  to  the  declaring  of  the  armistice — 5  months  and  11  days — ^it 
received  from  America  4,059,695  ship  tons.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
success  of  shipping  program  in  the  United  States  was  such  that  in 
the  last  five  months  preceding  the  armistice  nearly  twice  as  much 
tonnage  was  shipj)ed  from  America  to  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces  as  had  been  shipped  the  entire  preceding  year. 

Senator  Chamberi^in.  Was  that  enough  to  supply  the  Army  or 
did  you  have  to  continue  to  buy  over  there  ? 
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Gen.  Dawes.  By  continuing  to  buy  over  there  we  got  enough  to 
supply  the  Army  with  what  we  got  from  the  United  States. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Were  your  purchases  increasing  or  decreas- 
ing while  this  was  going  on? 

Gen.  Dawes.  I  have  got  it  rigjht  here.  I  have  got  the  map.  There 
is  the  thing  charted  [indicating].  Total  purchases  in  Europe, 
10,192,921  ship  tons;  trans- Atlantic  cargo  unloaded  in  France, 
7,675,410  ship  tons;  total,  17,868,331  ship  tons. 

You  will  also  find  indicated  on  this  chart  the  purchases  by  months. 
The  shaded  parts  are  ours. 

Senator  Sutherland.  But  the  purchase?  were  going  down  the  last 
three  months  ? 

Gen.  Dawes.  Yes;  and  theirs  were  goiiig  up,- you  see.  In  the  com- 
parison I  gave  the  benefit,  as  I  should,  to  the  War  Department  up 
to  December  31,  1918,  and  in  that  month  of  December  they  shipped 
from  America  880,637  ship  tons. 

Senator  Chamberi^aix.  How  much  did  you  buy? 

Gen.  Dawes.  In  that  month? 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Yes. 

Gen.  Dawes.  We  bought  a  little  less  than  700,000  ship  tons. 

Senator  Sutherlu4nd.  In  your  largest  month  you  bought  how 
much  ? 

Gen.  Dawes.  In  our  largest  month  we  bought  1.600,000  ship  tons. 

Senator  Fletcher.  In  the  first  seven  months  the  ^ip^  were  oc- 
cupied taking  troops  over  and  could  not  carry  very  many  supplies, 
could  they? 

Gen.  Dawes.  That  was  it,  and  when  Gen.  Pershing  later  had  his 
council  of  war  over  there  in  June,  1918,  when  he  considered  the 
question  as  to  the  program  of  men  from  the  United  States  that  he 
should  insist  upon,  that  was  the  point  which  concerned  him  re- 
garding supplies.  Gen.  Pershing  committed  us  then  to  the  4,000,000- 
men  program,  which  meant  that  every  fellow  in  the  supply  pro- 
curement effort  in  Europe  had  to  work  "on  his  toes,"  b^zause  if 
Gen.  Pershing  was  going  to  get  his  men  from  America  he  could 
not  get  all  the  supplies  for  them  from  there. 

Senator  ChamberiiAin.  What  surprises  me  the  most  about  your 
statement  is  the  immense  amount  of  sum)lies  you  bought  over  there. 
I  do  not  see  how  you  found  them.  My  understanding  was  there 
was  a  great  scarcity  of  supplies  of  all  kinds  in  Europe  and  not 
enough,  practically,  to  supply  the  armies  of  our  allies,  and  yet  from 
what  you  have  stated  here  now  you  purchased  there  almost  as  much 
for  our  Army,  if  not  as  much,  as  we  sent  over. 

Gen.  Dawes.  In  terms  of  tonnage  we  purchased  more,  but  not  so 
much  of  it  was  food.    I  can  give  you  just  what  the  purchases  were. 

Senator  New.  What  was  the  total  tonnage  purchased  by  you  in 
Europe? 

Gen.  Dawes.  10,192,921  ship  tons. 

Senator  New.  What  was  the  total  we  shipped  from  here? 

Gen.  Dawes.  7.675,410  ship  tons.  : 

Senator  New.  And  we  bought  more  of  our  stuff  over  there  than 
we  shipped  from  this  side? 

Gen.  Dawes.  In  tonnage;  yes;  In  figures  I  can  only  give  you  s 
rough  approximation  because  I  did  not  have  any  authority  or  ma- 
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chinery  to  compel  their  compilation,  but  as  a  matter  of  approxi- 
mation from  figures  given  to  me  by  the  chiefs  of  the  services,  I 
estimate  that  we  spent  in  Europe  for  our  supplies  about  $1,024,000,- 
000.  We  bought  a  great  deal  of  ammunition.  I  can  give  you  ton- 
nage figures  if  you  desire  them. 

Senator  New.  I  should  like  to  have  this,  at  least 

Gen.  Dawes.  Remember,  these  purchases  were  made  by  these 
separate  services.  As  soon  as  he  got  over  there  Gen.  Pershing  real- 
ized the  full  extent  of  current  submarine  destruction  of  shipping 
and  what  it  meant.  He  instructed  me  to  get  everything  possible  in 
Europe  and  with  the  greatest  possible  speed. 
Senator  New.  Gen.  Pershing? 

Gen.  Dawes.  Yes ;  and  he  said  "  go  ahead  and  find  all  the  sup- 
plies you  can."  So  I  made  an  organization,  partly  civilian  and 
partly  military,  and  we  combed  Europe  for  material. and  supplies. 
I  appointed  purchasing  agents  for  all  the  countries,  and  then  they 
would  build  up  a  little  organization  and  go  around  and  look  for 
anything  there  was,  and  give  us  a  list  of  it.  We  would  send  our 
requirements  to  them  so  they  would  know  wiiat  the  Army  would 
Lave  to  have — then  I  would  send  my  purchasing  agent  to  that  coun- 
try and  he  would  show  these  agents  what  they  could  get.  Then  the 
purchasing  agent  through  his  regular  service,  you  see,  as  authorized 
by  law,  would  make  the  purchase. 

Senator  New.  What  was  the  character  of  your  supplies — what  was 
the  principle  character  of  them? 

Gen.  Daaves.  Of  all  kinds;  some  are  itemized  in  my  statements 
and  some  are  not. 
Senator  New.  Were  they  clothing  ? 

Gen.  Dawes.  We  got  clothing  and  cloth  both  from  Spain  and 
England.  Through  the  Quartennaster  Corps  the  following  pur- 
chases in  Europe  were  made:  Purchases  through  Chief  Purchasing 
Officer  Quartermaster  Corps  810.717  tons;  coal,  1,438,275  tons;  autcs 
and  other  vehicles  purchased  for  Transport  Department,  132,284  tons ; 
horses  and  mulea  1,401.692  tons;  fuel  wood,  1,546,038  tons;  charcoal, 
10,279  tons;  and  machine  tools  (through  the  General  Purchasing 
Agent),  20,000  tons.  Purchases  through  the  Chief  Purchasing 
Officer,  Ordnance  Department,  514,260  tons.  This,  however,  includes 
100,000  tons  under  preliminary  arrangements  made  with  the  French 
Government  by  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  in  Washington. 

Through  the  Engineer  Corps  the  following  purchases  were  made : 
Purchases  through  Chief  Purchasing  Officer,  ^Engineer  Corps,  1,729,- 
172  tons;  purchases  through  Comite  Interallie  des  Bois  de  Guerre, 
lumber  and  ties,  792,469;  and  manufactured  fuel  wood,  974,202  tons; 
and  lumber  and  ties  through  the  Wood  Section  General  Purchasing 
Board,  213,480  tons.  Purchases  through  the  Chief  Purchasing 
Officer,  Air  Service.  253,503  tons.  Purchases  through  the  Chiei 
Purchasing  Officer,  Medical  Corps,  272,055  tons,  of  which  231,805 
tons  were  general  stores  and  supplies  and  40,250  tons  hospitals. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  can  furnish  that  table  and  it  can  be 
put  into  the  record. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  printed  in  full  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
witnesses  statement.) 
Senator  Suthebland.  Will  you  submit  that  report  for  the  record? 
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Gen.  Dawes.  This  report  of  mine — ^I  did  not  suppose  anybody  was 
ever  going  to  read  it.  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  get  anybody  to- 
read  it,  even  my  mother,  but  it  is  a  good  thing,  genUemen. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  have  mentioned  the  amount  of  sup- 
plies that  we  furnished  our  armies  over  there.  Have  jou  any 
memorandum  showing  the  amount  of  supplies  that  we  furnished  the 
Allies  during  this  same  period  ? 

Gen.  Daaves.  No  ;  I  have  not. 

Senator  Fletcher.  It  is  a  fact  we  did  send  to  them  a  great  many 
supplies,  is  it  not — raw  material  and  that  sort  of  thing? 

Gen.  Dawes.  Yes,  of  course ;  in  their  ships. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Are  there  any  further  observations  you 
would  like  to  make  in  regard  to  any  feature  of  this  bill  ? 

Gen.  Dawes.  No  ;  I  think  not. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Have  you  thought  anything  about  the  ques- 
tion of  universal  military  training  or  the  question  of  an  independent 
Air  Service,  or  any  of  those  questions? 

Gen.  Dawes.  Oh,  Senator,  my  judgment  would  not  be  of  value,  but 
I  have  thought  of  those  things.    1  am  not  a  military  man. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  is  out  of  your  line? 

Gen.  Dawes.  That  is  out  of  my  line.  However,  I  will  say  that  I 
am  in  favor  of  universal  military  training. 

Senator  Fi^etcher.  It  is  your  view  that  the  same  plan  you  had  in 
operation  over  there  during  the  war  would  work  all  right  in  peace 
time,  is  it? 

Gen.  Dawes.  Yes;  and.  Senator,  right  in  the  midst  of  my  hardest 
work  over  there  I  prepared  and  sent  to  Gen.  Harbord,  who  placed  it 
on  the  War  Diary  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces,  a  carefully 
prepared  memorandum  on  the  Principles  of  Armj^  Purchase  and 
Supply.  It  occurred  to  me  during  my  unique  experience  to  make  a 
careful  statement  of  the  principles  we  followed.  This  memorandum 
embodies  in  a  much  more  carefully  prepared  way  what  I  have  said 
here  in  general.  It  is  also  in  my  report  to  the  commanding  general 
Services  of  Supply. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Is  it  in  the  paper  you  present  here? 

Gen.  Dawes.  I  have  presented  my  whole  report  here.  I  think  I 
had  better  leave  that  whole  report  with  you. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  We  will  put  in  the  parts  you  have  read  and 
the  table. 

Gen.  Dawes.  Then  there  is  an  explanation  in  that  of  Gen.  Per- 
shing's orders  and  the  17  bureaus  built  up  under  my  organization 
and  the  functions  of  each. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Why  should  not  that  whole  paper  go  in  the 
record  ?    I  think  it  would  be  a  very  valuable  document. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Has  it  been  printed  elsewhere? 

Gen.  Dawes.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  have  no  objection  to  it  going  in,  have 
you? 

Gen.  Dawes.  No;  I  am  delighted. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  valuable  acquisi- 
tion to  the  work  done  over  there. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  think  we  might  print  the  whole  thing.  If 
there  is  no  objection,  it  will  be  ordered  that  the  whole  report  be 
printed  as  part  of  this  hearing. 
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(The  report  referred  to  is  printed  in  full  at  the  close  of  the  wit- 
ness's statement.) 

Senator  Sutherland.  Are  thei'e  any  further  questions  ?  This  has 
been  verj'  interesting.  Gen.  Dawes. 

Gen.  Dawes.  I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  attention. 

Gen.  Lord  and  Col.  Smithers  (addressing  them),  do  you  take  ex- 
ception to  anything  I  have  said?  Smithers  is  a  quiet,  modest  fellow. 
He  was  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,.  G^  Services  of  Supply,  A.  E.  F., 
and  he  has  had  a  wonderful  experience  and  brilliant  success.  I  be- 
lieve his  views  would  be  valuable,  because  he  is  a  man  of  original 
ideas.  Manj  of  us  have  talked  over  there  in  the  A.  E.  F.  over  supply 
reorganization,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  interesting  thing  if 
sometime  before  this  committee  Smithers  could  be  heard. 

Senator  Thomas.  Why  not  right  now  ? 

Gen.  Dawt:s.  I  really  do  think,  gentlemen,  that  this  plan  of  supply 
procurement  originated  by  Gen.  Pershing  in  the  A.  E.  F.,  and  which 
stood  the  test  of  probably  the  gi*eatest  supply  emergency  with  which 
a  large  army  was  ever  confronted  in  the  field,  should  be  transferred 
to  the  Army  organization  here.  Its  principles  are  soimd  and  should 
not  be  abandoned.  Of  course,  its  methods  can  be  adapted  and  im- 
proved, especially  when  the  present  laws  are  somewhat  amended. 
Under  it  your  Army  will  be  supplied  under  the  best  conditions  when 
it  is  in  action,  and  if  the  Army  fails  in  action  everything  else  fails 
with  it.  Let  us  never  lose  sight  of  the  military  aspect  of  supply  pro- 
curement during  those  periods  when  the  Army  may  be  inactive. 

Report  op  the  General  Pitkchasing  Agent  and  Chaibman  of  the  General 
Purchasing  Board,  American  Expeditionary  Forces,  to  the  CoMKANDiNa 
Oeneral,  Services  o*'  Supply,  American  Expeditionary  Forces,  Febru- 
ary 28,  1919. 

February  28,  1918. 

From:  The  general  purchasing  agent  and  chairman  of  the  General  Purchasing 

Board,  American  E.  F. 
To:  Maj.  Gen.  James  G.  Harbord,  commanding  general,  Services  of  Supply, 

American  E.  F. 
Subject:  Report. 

In  compliance  with  your  instructions,  I  submit  a  report  of  the  activities  of 
the  general  purchasing  agent  and  the  General  Purchasing  Board  of  the  Ameri- 
can Expeditionary  Forces  covering  the  period  from  the  beginning  of  operations 
to, the  present  time.  Preceding  the  report,  and  as  indicating  the  viewpoint 
from  which  it  Is  proper  to  consider  the  operations  reported,  in  their  relation 
to  the  supply  situation  in  Europe  and  in  the  Unitwl  States  during  the  war,  the 
following  observations  are  pertinent : 

Prom  the  middle  of  June,  1917,  when  the  work  of  the  A.  E.  F.  in  France 
was  inaugurated,  until  December  31,  1918  (the  armistice  having  been  declared 
November  11,  1918),  is  approximately  eighteen  months.  The  detailed  tonnage 
figures  attached  hereto,  which  liave  been  continuously  and  carefully  estimated, 
show  that  during  that  period  approximately  10,000,000  ship  tons  (40  cubic  feet 
equal  1  ship  ton)  of  material  was  acquired  in  Europe  for  the  use  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  American  Army,  being  approximately  555,000  ship  tons  of  material 
per  month.  This  material  was  secured  on  the  Continent  and  In  England 
through  the  operations  of  the  General  Purchasing  Board  and  the  general  pur- 
chasing agent,  under  the  supervision  and  with  the  cooperation  of  our  allies, 
France  and  Great  Britain.  The  record  of  trans- Atlantic  shipments  from  the 
United  States  to  our  Army  show  that  during  these  eighteen  months,  to  De- 
cember 31,  1918,  it  was  only  possible  to  send  to  the  A.  B.  F.  7,675,410  ship  tons, 
or  426,000  ship  tons  per  month,  based  upon  Army  transport  figures  showing  an 
average  of  56.43  cubic  feet  per  2,(X)0  pounds  received  from  the  United  States. 
Owing  to  the  lack  of*  ships  during  the  first  seven  months  of  the  existence  of  the 
A.  E.  F.  in  France,  from  June  to  December,  1917,  inclusive,  a  period  when  It 
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was  charged  with  the  necessity  of  founding  a  base  and  line  of  communications 
in  such  a  way  as  not  only  to  provide  for  current  arrivals  but  the  eventual 
care  of  an  army  of  millions,  only  484,550  ship  tons  were  directly  received  from 
trans- Atlantic  shipment.  It  is  a  commentary  not  only  upon  the  supply  emer- 
gency under  which  the  A.  E.  F.  continually  labored  but  as  well  upon  the 
splendid  effort  to  alleviate  that  condition  made  by  the  War  I>epartment  that 
during  the  thirty  days  preceding  the  armistice  nearly  twice  as  much  material 
was  shipped  to  the  A.  E.  F.  from  America  as  It  received  from  there  during  the 
entire  first  seven  months  of  its  existence.  From  June,  1917,  to  May,  1918, 
inclusive — the  first  year — the  A.  E.  F.  received  from  America  2,156,^8  ship 
tons  of  supplies.  From  June  1,  1918,  to  the  declaring  of  the  armistice — 
5  months  and  11  days — it  received  from  America  4,059,695  ship  tons.  It  will 
be  noted  that  the  success  of  the  shipping  program  in  the  United  States  was  such 
that  in  the  last  live  months  preceding  the  armistice  nearly  twice  as  much  ton- 
nage was  shipped  from  America  to  the  A.  E.  F.  as  had  been  shipped  the  entire 
preceding  year. 

In  military  and  industrial  efforts  in  the  A.  E.  F.  there  were  occasional  fail- 
ures, as  there  were  in  tlie  United  States.  Mistakes  occurred  here  and  there,  as 
always  in  a  great  and  complex  enterprise,  but  to  the  ob.serving  officers  of  the 
A.  E.  F.,  experiencing  analogous  difficulties  in  their  own  work  or  war  prepara- 
tion, the  gathering  of  the  American  Army,  the  industrial  devotion  to  military 
preparation  once  the  war  was  declared,  and  the  efforts  of  the  different  depart- 
ments of  the  Government,  all  challenged  the  highest  admiration.  No  matter 
how  great  or  how  successful  were  the  activities  in  military  preparation  of  the 
domestic  industries  and  governmental  departments  of  the  United  States,  so 
long  as  ships  were  lacking,  the  A.  E.  F.  could  not  be  largely  supplied  from 
across  the  ocean.  The  efforts  put  forth  by  the  United  States  in  the  shipbuilding 
program,  with  results  Just  beginning  to  be  greatly  felt  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
coupled  with  the  other  great  efforts  in  preparation  for  a  long  war,  made  the 
United  States  potentially  the  most  powerful  military  nation  on  earth,  and  so 
recognized.  The  greatness  of  scope  in  its  undertakings  and  the  immensity 
of  the  field  requiring  coordination  made  inevitable  a  certain  delay  before 
our  Nation  reached  its  real  military  stride.  History  will  probably  show, 
when  our  home  achievements  in  military  preparation  are  compared  with  those 
made  by  any  other  nation  during  the  first  20  months  of  the  war,  considering 
our  condition  of  preliminary  unpreparedness,  that  our  record  has  been  sur- 
passed by  no  other  nation,  and  that  the  armistice  date,  on  which  the  war  ended, 
should  not  justly  be  allowed  to  obscure  the  results  obtained,  because  they 
could  not  all  be  in  evidence  at  the  front.  The  knowledge  of  their  existence, 
however,  had  a  tremendous  effect  at  the  front.  This  preparation  and  potential 
power  of  our  Nation  was  at  once  the  rock  upon  which  a  stronger  morale  of  our 
noble  allies  was  based  and  upon  which  the  morale  of  Germany  broke.  To  the 
A.  E.  F.  in  France  was  given  an  environment  in  which  its  efforts  could  be  more 
Immediately  felt  along  the  actual  fighting  front.  More  tonnage  was  not  sent 
from  America  for  the  use  of  the  Army  because  the  ships  did  not  exist  with 
which  to  transport  it. 

But  war  once  entered  upon,  conscription  having  been  immediately  put  into 
effect,  a  national  program  of  industrial  and  financial  devotion  to  the  purposes 
of  war  adopted,  including  absolutely  essential  financial  aid  to  our  allies,  our 
Nation  succeeded  in  its  greatest  supply  effort,  beside  which  all  other  seem  small 
and  from  which  directly  resulted  allied  victory — the  supply  to  France  of  over 
2.000,000  soldiers,  than  whom  no  finer  or  braver  body  of  troops  ever  existed. 
The  world  has  not  seen  in  its  history  such  a  quick  organization  and  transfer 
to  a  field  of  confiict  over  such  a  distance  of  a  force  such  as  was  gathered  in 
the  United  States  under  the  supervision  of  the  War  Department  during  the 
last  two  years. 

In  the  emergency  situation  constantly  confronting  the  supply  officers  of  the 
A.  E.  F.  it  was  a  source  of  regret  from  every  standpoint  that  greater  recourse 
to  American  products  in  supplying  our  Army  could  not  be  had,  but  there  were 
not  sufficient  ships  to  make  such  a  course  possible.  Operations  were  pri- 
marily governed  by  military  exigencies.  Charged  with  the  conviction,  how- 
ever, that  the  first  question  of  Importance  at  all  times  in  order  to  gain  victory 
was  the  provisioning,  arming,  maintaining,  and  caring  for  American  troops  in 
the  fighting  line,  the  supply  procurement  service  of  the  A.  B.  F.  while  sub- 
ordinating ordinary  business  considerations  to  this  question  of  proper  supply, 
endeavored  at  the  same  time  to  apply  as  safeguards  the  checks,  r^nilationa, 
and  restrictions  of  normal  business  organization  where  these  did  not  Involve 
a  diminution  in  supplies  of  first  military  emergency. 
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The  record  of  the  A.  E.  F.  up  to  the  date  of  the  armistice,  Novemher  11, 
shows  that  It  had  sufficient  supplies  to  enable  it  to  exist  and  function.  It  was 
not  oversupplied.  The  fact  alone  that  the  American  Nation  was  operating 
under  a  program  proposed  by  the  commander  in  chief  and  ratified  by  the  Gov- 
ernment providing  for  the  existence  of  an  army  in  France  by  June,  1919,  of 
1000,000  men,  alone  justifies  every  possible  purchase  of  supplies  and  material 
vhich  were  secured  in  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  saving  tonnage  from  America. 
The  supply  requirements  of  the  A.  E.  F.  at  all  times  preceding  the  armistice, 
baaed  upon  the  4,000,000-man  program,  were  so  enormous  that  the  question 
whether  or  not  these  men  could  have  been  supplied  by  the  utmost  exertion, 
both  in  Europe  and  In  the  United  States,  was  a  matter  of  such  doubt  that  in 
resolving  it  in  the  afiirmatlve  last  June,  when  he  determined  that  so  far  as 
he  could  accomplish  it  the  war  should  be  brought  to  its  climax  in  the  fall,  the 
commander  in  chief  made  the  most  vital,  dangerous,  important,  and  successful 
decision  of  his  entire  military  career. 

The  strenuous  activity  of  the  supply  procurement  agencies  of  the  A.  E.  F. 
from  their  very  inception  in  seeking  European  sources  of  supply,  proved  of 
invaluable  assistance  when  at  the  crisis  of  the  war  military  exigency  de- 
manded Oie  heavier  use  of  allied  shipping  to  transport  men  from  America  at 
the  expense  of  supply  shipments.  At  the  time  of  the  armistice  on  November 
11,  1918,  Germany,  beaten  to  her  knees,  threw  up  her  hands  in  unconditional 
nrrender.  Up  to  that  very  time.  In  view  of  the  4,000.000-mnn  program,  the 
general  purchasing  agent  and  the  General  Purchasing  Board  were  bending 
every  energy  toward  supply  procurement  In  Europe  so  as  to  make  possible  Its 
MiDpletion.  In  demanding  this  program  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  none 
realized  so  well  as  the  commander  In  chief  the  risk  which  he  took  in  connection 
with  ship  shortage  in  the  coming  months,  considering  the  enormous  increase 
Id  the  demand  for  supplies  incident  to  the  accession  In  France  of  several  hun- 
dred thousand  troops  per  month.  With  that  foresight  and  caution  which  he 
always  combines  with  energy  and  courageous  decision,  he  called  into  conference 
with  him  in  June,  1918,  the  heads  of  the  services,  including  the  general  pur- 
chasing agent,  and  explained  the  overwhelming  necessity  for  the  most  strenu- 
ous supply  procurement,  construction,  and  transportation  efforts  in  Europe  if 
the  American  program,  which  he  regarded  as  absolutely  essential  to  an  early 
victory .  be  successfully  carried  out. 

From  the  higher  standpoint  of  historj'.  when  truth  and  justice  are  not 
befogged  by  partisan,  personal,  or  business  considerations,  the  question  which 
will  be  considered  is  not,  for  instance,  whether  the  lack  of  ships  prevented 
the  A.  E.  F.  from  properly  patronizing  American  business  Institutions  In  secur- 
ing so  much  of  Its  necessary  supply  In  Europe,  but  whether,  notwithstanding 
Its  great  effort  to  secure  supplies  from  Europe,  it  had  sufficient  on  hand, 
and  under  arrangement  at  the  date  of  the  armistice,  to  have  enabled  the 
American  Government,  if  the  war  had  continued,  to  carry  out  the  4,000.000 
nan  program  by  June,  1919,  without  having  troops  in  the  line  improperly 
fed,  clothed,  and  armed.  The  commander  in  chief — the  commanding  general, 
Services  of  Supply,  concurring — decided  that  with  his  supply  organization 
fonVtioning  as  it  was  in  the  A.  E.  F.,  and  with  the  great  and  successful  efforts 
being  made  by  the  War  Department  to  supply  an  increasing  number  of  ships, 
there  would  result  the  accomplishment  of  this  almost  superhuman  task.  Not- 
withstanding the  inevitable  and  natural  criticism  Incident  to  the  close  of  any 
war.  every  patriotic  and  right-thinking  American  may  find  gi*eat  pride  in  the 
thought  that  tlie  American  war  preparation,  of  which  the  A.  E.  F.  was  but 
a, part — in  spite  of  mistakes  which  were  inevitable  and  experiments  which 
often  failed,  considered  as  a  whole  and  measured  not  only  by  results,  but  by 
the  methods  Insuring  them — will  stand  In  history  both  from  a  military  and 
boainess  aspect  as  one  of  the  greatest  organized  efforts  ever  put  forth  by  any 
Dation. 

The  general  purchasing  agent  therefore  In  presenting  the  following  report 
and  with  full  realization  of  its  public  Import,  submits  these  observ'atlons  with 
It,  hoping  to  induce  In  its  consideration  by  others  that  high  perspective  gained 
only  by  keeping  In  mind  the  great  preponderating  and  continuing  element  of 
aillltary  necessity  and  emergency  involved  in  all  procurement  matters  of  the 
A.  B.  F.  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest  transaction.  Whatever  success  has 
nmlted  from  the  efforts  of  the  general  purchasing  agent  and  the  General 
Purchasing  Board  has  come  because  they  have  never  lost  sight  of  the  military 
aapect  of  supply  procurement  while  they  endeavored  'to  apply  as  far  as  con- 
alMent  with  this  fact  every  available  device  of  normal  business  organization 
designed  to  prevent  competition,  check  extravagance,  and  safegimrd  honesty. 
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These  supply  prooiironient  activities  are  not  properly  to  be  considered  from 
the  primary  standpoint  of  the  obligations  and  conventional  methods  of  ordi- 
nary commercial  transactions.  Had  the  jreneral  purchasing  agent  retarded  the 
supplying  of  military  needs  in  an  endeavor  to  fully  comply  with  the  checks 
and  saff^guards  of  normal  business,  he  and  his  board  would  properly  have  been 
swept  out  of  existence  within  a  month.  At  the  same  time,  he  feels  that  the 
record  of  his  office  and  this  following  report  will  show  that  every  effort  was 
made  to  apply  these  safeguards  where  it  could  be  done  without  interfering^  with 
matters  of  military  exigency. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  question  whether  or  not  the  A.  E.  F.  should  buy 
articles  in  P^urope  or  requisition  them  from  the  United  States,  the  probable 
time  which  would  be  consumed  by  securing  them  from  the  United  States  by 
requisition  was  a  most  important  element.  Probably  many  articles  could  have 
been  more  cheaply  iirocured  in  the  United  States,  even  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  high  cost  of  freight  to  France  if  It  had  been  possible  to  wait  the 
requisite  time  for  ship  tonnage  to  carry  them.  The  question  of  priorities  and 
relative  necessities  In  the  matter  of  use  of  the  limitcfl  tonnage  was  such  that 
the  advisability  of  riurcliases  In  the  United  States  as  distinguished  from  pur- 
chases In  Europe  was  controlled  by  the  continuing  tonnage  emergency. 

GENERAL    PirRCHABINU    BOARD    AND    GENERAL    PURCHASING    AGENT,    A.    E.    F. 

The  plan  for  the  creation  of  the  office  of  the  general  purchasing  agent  and 
the  General  IMircbasiiig  Board  was  conceived  by  Gen.  Pershing,  commander  In 
chiof.  American  Expeditionary  Forces.  In  general,  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
department  of  the  administrative  staff  under  the  general  purchasing  agent  was 
the  result  of  a  supply  emergency  existing  at  the  time  of  its  creation,  which 
has  continued  throughout  America's  participation  in  the  war.  The  plan  origi- 
nated by  G».'n.  Pershing  to  cope  with  the  chaotic  conditions  first  existing  in 
the  matter  of  supply  requirements  of  our  Army  In  France,  resulting  from  the 
independent  action  of  the  separate  services,  owe<l  much  of  its  eventual  ef- 
fectiveness to  Its  siini)licit.v.  Foreseeing  the  necessity  for  the  continued  ex- 
tension of  central  authority  in  supply  procurement  (^en.  Pershing  did  not  at- 
tempt in  the  first  order  constituting  the  G.  P.  A.  and  the  G,  P.  B  to  fully  de- 
fine their  duties.  As  is  often  the  case  In  the  unusual  environment  created  by 
war,  the  establishment  in  any  army  of  any  new  organization  which  fimctlons 
satisfactorily  results  naturally  in  an  increase  of  authority  and  jurisdiction  ex- 
tending fnr  beyond  the  original  purposes  for  which  It  was  created.  In  this 
pijrticular  ease,  tlie  (J.  P.  A.  was  designed  at  first  to  be  simply  a  coordinator 
of  purchases.  Tie  did  not  possess,  nor  has  he  exercised,  the  power  of  direct 
purchase,  but  his  ])ower  of  direction  and  veto  over  the  purchasing  activitlea 
of  the  Army  and  his  contact  with  the  chiefs  of  the  purchasing  services  and 
our  Allies,  resulting  In  the  evolution  in  him  of  large  powers  over  tlie  general 
policy  of  supply  procurement. 

Coincident  with  the  assumption  of  the  power  of  coordination,  he  Inaugurated 
under  the  direction  of  the  commander  in  chief.  In  order  to  save  trans- Atlantic 
tonnage,  a  system  to  supi)lement  the  supply  procurement  activities  of  the  In- 
dependent services  in  Europe  and  superimposed  this  organization  upon  the 
sepanUe  services  in  such  a  way  as  to  expedite  rather  than  interfere  with  their 
functioning. 

The  fact  that  the  G.  P.  A.  was  the  only  executive  officer  of  the  admlnlstrritive 
staff,  with  headquarters  for  the  most  part  In  Paris,  resulted  In  his  being  used 
by  the  C.  in  C.  and  the  C.  G.,  S.  O.  S.,  as  their  agent  In  allied  Interamiy  and 
Intergovernmental  supi)ly  negotiation.  Again,  from  time  to  time  the  arising 
of  acute  emergencies  In  connection  with  the  affairs  of  the  Array  led  to  the 
placing  upon  him  of  certain  specific  tasks  by  the  C.  in  G.  and  C.  G.,  S.  0.  S., 
because  his  juxtaposition  to  the  authorities  of  the  French  and  English  Govern- 
ments facilitated  Interallied  negotiations  by  him  In  Paris  as  compared  with 
the  inconvenience  of  negotiation  at  Ohaumont  and  Tours.  So  peculiarly  has 
the  work  of  the  office  of  the  G.  P.  A.  and  the  G.  P.  B.  been  the  result  of 
emergencies  created  by  the  new  conditions  of  Interallied  military  endeavor, 
that  since  the  signing  of  the  armistice  its  demobilization  has  been  prbceedUig 
rapidly.  Its  whole  system  was,  in  effect,  a  device  superimposed  upon  Xbfi 
Regular  Army  organization. 

Attached  to  this  report  of  the  G.  P.  A.  are  the  separate  reports  made  to  him 
by  the  chief  purchasing  officers  of  the  services  and  the  chiefs  of  the  bureaus 
of  his  office  comprising  his  organization.  Instructions  by  the  G.  P.  A.  to  the 
chiefs  of  the  purchasing  services  and  the  chiefs  of  the  bureaus  In  his  office 
were  given  to  confine  their  reports  to  the  smallest  limit  consistent  with  giving 
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to  idea  of  the  general  scope  and  accomplishments  of  their  respective  work. 
Since  the  prime  responsibility  for  the  consummation  of  purchase  transactions 
is  with  the  independent  services,  subject  only  for  coordination  purposes  to  the 
control  of  the  G.  P.  A.,  the  record  of  aggregate  financial  transactions  and  the 
details  of  purchases  properly  rest  In  the  files  of  the  respective  services  of  the 
Army.  The  compilation  of  these  will  probably  be  contained  In  the  report  of 
Uje  chief  finance  officer  of  the  A.  E.  F.  Such  references  to  costs  as  are  made 
in  the  reports  filed  herewith  are  only  designated  to  throw  light  upon  the  general 
procurement  effect  of  the  A.  K.  F.  The  reports  attached  hereto  of  the  officers 
assigned  to  the  G.  P.  A.  are  manifestly  a  better  source  of  information  for  the 
details  of  the  operation  of  his  office  than  a  recapitulation  of  them  by  the 
6.  P.  A.,  who  will  therefore  largely  confine  himself  to  general  statements. 
Since  the  business  of  the  G.  P.  A.  under  the  emergencies  of  war  was  In  a 
constant  state  of  evolution  and  readjustment,  certain  organizations  were  formed 
ind  operated  for  a  time  by  the  G.  P.  A.  which  were  afterwards  transferred  to 
otlser  jurisdictions.  In  such  cases  a  report  from  the  organizations  are  included 
among  the  attached  reports  and  Indicate  the  time  of  their  transfer  to  other 
authority.  This  is  the  case  with  the  report  of  the  labor  organization  which 
was  formed  by  the  G.  P.  A.  under  General  Order  5,  S.  of  U.,  March  4,  1918, 
and  carried  on  by  him  until  September  1,  1918,  when  It  was  transferred  to 
the  Army  Service 'Coi*ps.  Likewise  upon  the  organization  of  the  finance  section 
of  the  A.  E.  F.,  the  board  of  contracts  and  adjustments,  established  by  the 
0.  P.  A.  February  14,  1918,  was  transferred  to  the  chief  finance  officer  In 
December,  1918,  as  was  also  the  Bureau  of  Accounts  and  the  financial  requisi- 
tion officer  created  under  the  G.  P.  A.  July  12,  1918. 

It  Is  the  desire  of  the  G.  P.  A.  In  this  gt^neral  report  to  make  clearly  evident 
the  fact  of  the  importance  in  the  success  of  supply  procurement  In  Europe  of 
the  continued  existence  of  the  right  of  independent  purchase  by  the  different 
wnices  subject  to  coordination  by  his  central  authority.  Without  the  authori- 
tative pressure  direct  and,  without  delegation,  from  those  at  the  point  of  neces- 
sity upon  those  responsible  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  need,  which  was  secured 
h.v  a  coordinated  system  of  purchase  by  the  different  services,  the  supply  results 
of  the  A.  E.  F.  could  not  have  been  accomplished.  While  in  the  results  show- 
ing tonnage  purchased  by  the  independent  services  as  represented  on  the  G.  P.  B. 
there  are  included  such  supplies  as  were  brought  to.  the  attention  of  the  sepa- 
mte  services  by  the  superimposed  organization  of  the  G.  P.  A.  In  neutral  and 
allied  European  countries,  yet  the  bulk  of  these  supplies  would  have  been  se- 
fnred  without  the  assistance  of  the  organizaticm  of  the  G.  P.  A.,  although  at 
higher  prices  and  under  gi*eater  difficulties.  In  other  words,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  G.  P.  A.  the  important  element  in  the  success  of  the  American  Army  in 
France  in  supplying  Itself  was  the  pressure  put  by  the  independent  chiefs  of 
the  services  upon  their  own  supply  agents  in  their  efforts  to  carry  out  the 
military  procurement  program  imposed  upon  the  chiefs  by  the  C.  in  O.  and 
^plemented  by  the  pressure  of  the  G.  P.  A.  and  the  C.  G.,  S.  O.  S.  The 
designation  in  orders  of  the  chainnan  of  the  G.  P.  B.  as  the  G.  P.  A.  of  the 
A.  E.  F.  makes  it  all  the  more  important  for  him  In  this  report  as  a  matter  of 
plain  jastice  to  again  emphasize  the  fact  that  all  purchases  were  consummated 
^y  the  independent  services  and  not  by  himself  as  an  individual  officer.  The 
results  obtained  were  through  the  members  of  the  G.  P.  B.  representing  the 
independent  services,  supplemented,  expedited,  and  coordinated  by  the  superim- 
posed organization  of  the  G.  P.  A.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  Gen.  Pershing, 
wiing  in  an  environment  of  acute  emergency,  conceived  and  created  the  G.  P.  B. 
and  the  office  of  the  G.  P.  A.  he  establislie<l  an  interdependency  and  mutuality 
of  Interest  in  an  eiffort  for  a  common  result  which  made  close  cooperation  and 
ci»mplete  understanding  on  the  part  of  both  necessary  to  suc*cess  on  the  part 
of  either. 

The  G.  P.  A.,  therefore,  names  here  some  of  the  different  chiefs  of  the  inde- 
pendent purchasing  services  reporting  to  him  as  members  of  the  G.  P.  B.  at 
I  different  times  as  the  ones  in  his  judgment  largely  responsible  for  the  trans- 
'  Atlantic  tonnage  saved  through  purchases  In  Europe. 

GENERAI.  PURCHASING  BOARD. 

Quartermnster  Corps, 

First  member:  Lieutenant  colonel-colonel.  Brig.  Gen.  Harry  E.  WilklOB. 
Second  member:  (3olonel,  Brig.  Gen.  0.  R.  Krauthoff. 
Third  member:  Col.  W.  R.  Grove. 
Fourth  member:  Col.  M.  J.  Henry. 
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Chief  disbursing  officer,  A.  E.  F, 

Lieutenant  colonel,  Col.  Charles  E.  Stanton. 

Medical  Corps. 

First  member :  Major,  Lieut.  Col.  Daniel  P.  Card. 
Second  member:  Lieutenant  colonel,  Col.  C.  C.  Whltcomb. 
Tlilrd  member :  Lieut.  Col.  Daniel  P.  Card. 

Engineer  Corps. 

First  member:  Major,  lieutenant  colonel.  Col.  Thomas  H.  Jackson. 
Second  member:  Col.  J.  A.  Woodruff. 
Third  member:  Col.  C.  McD.  Townsend. 
Fourth  member:  Col.  F.  C.  Bo^gs. 
Fifth  member:  Col.  Thomas  H.  Jackson. 

Air  SeriHce. 

First  member:  Maj.  Edgar  S.  Gorell. 
Second  member :  Lieut  Col.  A.  P.  Spaulding. 
Third  member:  Captain,  Maj.  Morrill  Dunn, 
Fourth  member:  Col.  H.  Dun  woody. 

Bignal  Corps, 

First  member,  Capt.  James  B.  Taylor. 

Second  member:  Major,  Lieut.  Col.  A.  G.  Gutenshon. 

Third  member:  Lieut.  Col.  L.  T.  Gerovv. 

Ordnance  Department. 

First  member:  First  Lieut.  Oley  Bonar. 
Second  member:  Lieut.  Col.  E.  D.  Brlcker. 

United  States  Navy. 
First  member :  Capt  George  a  Schafer. 

Chemical  Warfare  Service. 

First  member :  Captain,  Maj.  L.  F.  Urbain. 
Second  member :  Captain,  Maj.  R.  S.  AVard. 
Third  member :  Maj.  L.  F.  Urbain. 

Motor  Transport  Corps. 

First  member:  Captain,  Maj.  Hugh  Tolman. 

The  following  is  a  classification  of  the  authority  and  functions  of  the  G.  P.  A. 
and  the  G.  ?.  B. 

First  Coordination  of  purchases. — ^The  supply  division  of  the  A.  E,  F.  being 
composed  of  eight  indei>endent  services,  each  possessing  its  own  appropria- 
tion from  Congress  and  authority  to  make  purchases  for  Its  own  department. 
Gen.  Pershing,  in  order  to  coordinate  the  procurement  activities  In  Europe  of 
these  independent  bodies  in  General  Order  23,  G.  H.  Q.,  August  20,  1917 
(attached  hereto  as  an  appendix),  established  in  Paris  a  (General  Purchasing 
Board  composed  of  eight  independent  officers  of  the  independent  services  and 
epi)ointed  as  chairman  of  the  board  the  general  purchasing  agent  to  whom 
these  officers  reported  for  duty.  As  emphasized  before,  the  G.  P.  A.  possessed 
no  authority  to  make  purchases  under  the  law,  but  exercised  the  iwwer  of 
control  and  veto  of  purchases,  and  to  this  effect  all  orders  before  being  placed  ) 
by  the  different  purchasing  departments  of  the  A.  B.  F.  were  required  to 
be  submitted  to  the  G.  P.  A.  for  approval.  The  G.  P.  A.  was  likewise  desig- 
nated as  the  representative  of  the  C.  in  C.  in  liaison  with  the  various  allied 
Governments  and  purchasing  agencies  in  matters  involving  economic  and  other 
questions  of  supply  and  labor. 

Second.  Supplemental  organization  of  O.  P.  A,  to  increase  procuretncni  of 
supplies  in  Europe. — In  addition  to  tlie  control  and  approval  of  purchases,  the 
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C.  P.  A.  was  also  charged  with  the  work  of  locating  supplies  in  Europe  with 
a  Tlew  to  saving  tonnage  from  the  United  States.  Upon  the  first  day  of  his 
appointment,  he  commenced  the  formation  of  this  organization.  Under  it  he 
maiiitained  representatives  in  France,  Great  Britain,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy, 
and  Switzerland,  through  whom  passed  all  purchases  made  by  the  A.  E.  F.  in 
those  countries,  and  to  whom  all  purchasing  officers  of  the  A.  E.  F.  reported 
when  assigned  to  those  countries  for  procurement.  These  representatives 
'rorked  in  close  cooperation  with  the  chief  purchasing  officers  of  the  allied 
romitries  and  with  our  diplomatic  agents  and  representatives  of  the  War  Trade 
Board,  and  in  this  manner  were  able  to  secure  supplies  which  In  many  cases 
would  otherwise  have  been  unobtainable. 
Their  duties  were  also  to  furnish  reports  of  available  supplies. 
Copies  of  the  forward  requirements  of  the  A.  E.  F.  having  been  furnished 
them  as  rapidly  as  possible  as  a  basis  upon  which  to  figure  requirements  in 
adTance  of  the  receipt  of  requisitions.  Purchases  were  made  by  these  repre- 
BHitatives  only  on  orders  from  the  chiefs  of  the  various  services,  forwarded  to 
them  with  approval  through  the  office  of  the  G.  P.  A.  These  representatives  of 
the  G.  P.  A.  were  designated  iis  general  purchasing  agents  for  the  resjjective 
coantries  In  which  they  were  located,  with  the  exception  of  France,  and  an 
organization  partly  military  and  partly  civilian  In  each  country  built  up  under 
them.'  The  agency  In  Great  Britain  was  establlslied  by  Gen.  William  Lasslter 
a  short  time  prior  to  the  appointment  of  the  G.  P.  A.,  and  this  organization  was 
trangferred  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  G.  P.  A.  In  the  allied  countries  the  rep- 
rwentatlves  of  the  G.  P.  A.  dealt  with  the  reprej?on  tat  Ives  of  the  governments, 
and  orders  were  handled  in  conformity  with  the  regulations  and  agreements 
imposed  by  the  governments,  both  as  regarded  requisitions  upon  the  govern- 
mrats  and  purchases  In  the  open  market.  In  neutral  countries  purchases  of 
snpplies  and  c*omniodities  for  which  export  permits  were  obtainable  were  made 
from  Individuals  and  firms. 

The  G.  P.  A.  sent  experts  to  adjoining  countries  to  Investigate  the  textile  In- 
dustry, the  question  of  raw  materials,  timber,  lumber,  horses  and  mules,  tinned 
food  supply,  shipping  facilities,  etc.  His  representatives  in  confei-ence  with  the 
officials  of  the  Minlst(^re  de  TArmement,  through  the  Comity  Technique  Per- 
manent d'Etudes  Franco-Am6ricaines,  studied  the  Industrial  situation  In  France 
in  relation  to  the  question  of  importing  raw  materials  for  manufacturing  in 
France  with  the  object  of  saving  tonnage  from  the  United  States  and  utilizing 
the  available  local  labor  These  efforts  met  with  considerable  success  In  con- 
nection with  the  manufacture  from  tin  plate  and  from  other  raw  material 
cylindrical  and  other  bulky  articles. 

As  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  G.  P.  A.  and  the  G.  P.  B.  under  the  above 
two  classifications  of  duties,  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  French  and  Brlt- 
feh  Governments,  there  were  secured  up  to  the  date  of  the  armistice  for  the 
American  Army  in  Europe,  as  before  stated,  approximately  10,000,000  ship  tons 
of  material  and  supplies. 

Third.  Bureau  of  foreign  ageticies. — Supervision  and  control  of  orders  sent  to 
foreign  countries  was  effected  not  only  through  the  purchasing  agents  for  the 
different  countries  but  through  the  bureau  of  foreign  agencies  In  the  office  of 
the  G.  P.  A.,  which  was  charged  with  the  direction  and  supervision  of  European 
purchasing  agencies  outside  of  France.  This  bureau  operated  under  the  general 
ropervislon  of  Lieut.  Col.  N.  D.  Jay,  assistant  G.  P.  A.,  and  under  its  chief, 
CapL  R.  H  Cabell,  Jr. 

Fourth.  Purchase  by  category  department. — In  order  to  more  effectively  and 
intelligently  control  purchases,  to  prevent  competition  between  services  and  to 
secure  the  business  advantages  Incident  to  large  transactions,  the  G.  P.  A. 
initiated  and  securM  the  promulgation  of  General  Order  41,  S.  O.  S.,  of  Sep- 
tember'2,  1918,  establishing  categories  of  supplies  used  by  more  than  one 
•ervice  and  authorizing  the  G.  P.  A.  with  the  approval  of  the  C.  G.,  S.  O.  S., 
to  designate  specific  services  to  purchase  such  supplies  for  all  other  depart- 
|ment8w  Under  this  arrangement  only  one  department  of  the  A.  E.  F.  was 
f authorized  to  secured  any  one  class  of  supplies,  except  In  case  of  extreme 
emergency,  when  the  purchase  was  required  to  be  certified  by  some  responsible 
purchasing  officer.  The  institution  of  this  system  was  the  work  chiefly  of 
Lieut.  Col.  N.  D.  Jay,  assistant  G.  P.  A.  of  the  A.  E.  F. 

Prior  to  the  c  tabllshment  by  order  of  the  machinery  for  categorical  pur- 
diftses  and  under  the  pressure  of  a  great  emergency  in  connection  with  machine 
tools,  since  the  lack  of  ships  prevented  the  shipment  of  tools  from  the  United 
States  for  almost  one  full  year,  the  G.  P.  A.,  in  the  early  period  of  the  existence 
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of  the  A.  E.  F.,  established  a  machine-tool  section  in  his  office,  which,  under 
the  authority  of  the  Q.  M.  C,  located,  negotiated,  and  distributed  among  the 
supply  services  of  the  A.  E.  F.  for  the  equipment  of  repair  shops.,  all  machine 
tools  obtainable  in  allied  and  neutral  countries.  Prior  to  September  1,  when 
the  machine-tool  section  was  transferred  to  the  Ordnance  Department,  more 
than  5,000  machine  tools  were  procured  and  transferred  by  that  section  of  his 
office.  This  work,  initiated  in  November,  1917,  at  the  suggestion  of  Lieut 
Col.  Drake,  saved,  in  the  judgment  of  tlie  G.  P.  A.,  the  mechanical  situation 
of  the  A.  E.  F.  It  was  these  machine  tools  which  enabled  the  A.  E.  F.  to 
repair  the  damaged  Belgian  locomotives  secured  by  the  G.  P.  A.  as  a  cea'^ion 
from  the  Belgian  Government,  which  not  only  resulted  in  a  large  saving  of 
tonnage  but  furnished  the  A.  B.  F.  with  absolutely  essential  locomotive  power 
impossible  at  the  time  to  be  obtained  elsewhere.  The  G.  P.  A.  also  endeavored 
from  time  to  time  to  ^ecure  the  interchange  of  surplus  stocks  of  materials 
btween  the  different  departments,  and  in  other  ways  to  induce  the  heads  of 
the  independent  services  to  think  in  terms  of  the  Army  as  a  whole  instead 
of  in  terms  of  eight  separate  services.  Even  when  purchases  by  category 
were  effected  the  divi^Ion  of  stocks  into  the  eight  separate  custodianships  of 
the  different  services  resulted  in  a  failure  to  secure  the  most  economical  use 
of  existing  supply. 

When  one  service,  through  foresight  and  in  order  to  carry  out  its  program 
of  accomplishment,  was  posse  se<l  of  a  surplus  of  supplies  which  could  be 
diverted  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  acute  necessities  of  another  service,  the 
machinery  of  transfer  was  extremely  cumbersome  and  the  opposition  to  its 
exerci  e  on  the  part  of  the  heads  of  the  services  extremely  embarrassing. 

Fifth,  statistical  bureau. — ^The  rapid  development  of  the  need  for  procuring 
supplies  in  Europe  in  order  to  save  tonnage  from  the  United  States  necessitated 
the  creation  of  a  bureau  for  collecting,  classifying,  and  analyzing  the  require- 
ments of  the  supply  deparlmenti?  of  the  A.  E.  F.  The  statistical  bureau  was 
established  on  I>ecember  3,  1917,  and  was  organized  under  tlie  authority  of 
Maj.  J.  C.  Roop,  its  first  chief,  who  was  largely  resix)nsible  for  the  scope  of  its 
work  and  satisfactory  functioning.  Upon  his  temporary  transfer  to  ihy  staff 
as  the  American  member  of  the  military  board  of  allied  supply,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded as  chief  by  Maj.  J.  W.  Krueger.  To  this  bureau  was  assigned  the  work 
of  collecting  and  compiling,  on  the  basis  of  the  forecasts  issued  by  the  supply 
departments^  information  regarding  material  procurable  in  France  and  adjoin- 
ing European  countries.  The  bureau  likewise  maintained  a  record  of  all  pur- 
chase orders  which  passed  through  the  office  of  the  G.  P.  A.  and,  upon  the 
establishment  of  the  metal  control  bureau,  of  the  metals  consumed  in  filling 
such  orders. 

Preparation  of  supply  forecasts  of  the  A.  E,  F. — As  has  been  before  stated, 
the  work  of  orgaiiization  of  tlie  G.  P.  A.'s  office  and  the  G.  P.  B.  was  progressive. 
While  early  appreciation  was  had  of  the  objects  which  it  was  desirable  to 
obtain  in  the  way  of  coordination  with  the  French  and  the  English  Governments 
and  of  the  activities  of  our  own  supply  services,  the  Army  was  handicapped  in 
its  early  stages  by  a  great  lack  of  personnel  accompanied  by  a  constantly  ex- 
panding program  of  supply  procurement.  It  was  very  difficult  to  secure  the 
preparation  of  the  quarterly  forecasts  of  the  requirements  of  the  Army  outside 
of  the  forecasts  relative  to  food  and  clothing.  The  estimate  of  future  require- 
ments for  construction  purposes  was  especially  difficult,  as  construction  pro- 
grams were  constantly  being  enlarged  or  altered.  However,  by  constant  co- 
operation between  the  services  and  the  G.  P.  A.  the  quarterly  forecasts  became 
progressively  more  fixed.  The  final  forecasts  by  category  of  the  requirements 
of  the  A.  E.  F.  for  the  last  quarter  of  1918  Is  given  In  the  appendix  of  this 
report.  It  well  indicates  the  magnitude  of  our  Army  transactions  and  neces- 
sities. 

In  the  matter  of  securing  forecasts,  the  able  activities  of  the  assistant  G.  P.  A., 
Lieut.  Col.  N.  D.  Jay,  Lieut.  Col.  Roop,  and  Maj.  Krueger,  as  in  so  many  other 
departments  of  work  of  tlie  office,  were  especially  noteworthy. 

Sixth.  Bureaai  of  purchase  program  and  classification. — ^After  the  prgmulga-  ^ 
tion  of  General  Order  41,  S.  O.  S.,  the  work  in  connection  with  forecasts  of 
requirements  and  purchase  classifications  rendered  advisable  withdrawing  this 
work  from  the  statistical  bureau  and  creating  a  special  bureau  to  handle  it 

For  carrying  out  the  supervision  of  the  category  system  of  purchasing,  pro- 
vided for  in  paragraph  3  of  General  Order  No.  41,  H.  Q.,  S.  O.  S.,  September 
2,  1918,  the  bureau  of  purchase  program  and  classification  was  established  in 
the  office  of  the  G.  P.  A.,  and  was  further  charged  with  the  supervision  of  the 
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compilation  and  classification  of  consolidated  lists  of  requirements  as  shown 
«o  the  quarterly  forecasts  of  the  supply  services  of  the  A.  E.  F.  The  duties  of 
the  bureau  comprised  likewise  the  recording  of  data  and  Information  obtained 
from  the  allied  Governments  and  from  purchasing  officers  in  Europe  regarding 
iTtflable  supplies  in  Europe  and  the  standardization  of  descriptions  of  supplies 
reqnisitioned  by  the  A.  E.  F.,  for  the  purpose  of  compiling  a  supply  catalogue, 
iDdading  the  names  and  types  of  similar  articles  used  by  the  French  and 
British  Armies. 

The  bureau  of  purchase  program  and  classification  was  headed  by  MaJ.  J.  W. 
Krneger,  who  carried  on  this  work  with  the  high  ability  which  characterized 
his  other  extensive  activities  in  the  office  of  the  G.  P.  A. 

Seventh.  Control  bureau. — ^Through  the  control  bureau,  office  of  the  G.  P.  A., 
ptssed  for  approval  all  purchase  orders  and  requisitions  upon  the  allied  Gov- 
ernments, with  the  exception  of  certain  small  local  purchases  made  by  supply 
officers  outside  of  Paris.  An  examination  of  orders  was  made  by  this  bureau 
with  the  object  of  preventing  competition  between  departments  for  the  limited 
qoaD titles  of  merchandise  available,  and  the  consequent  payment  of  unduly  in- 
creftsed  prices.  Through  this  bureau  was  maintained  a  liaison  with  the  French 
Mission  established  in  the  headquarters  of  the  G.  P.  A.,  under  which  the  ap- 
proTsl  of  the  French  Government  was  given  to  all  transactions  save  those 
tovolving  very  small  amounts,  and  in  this  way  gave  French  governmental  pro- 
tection to  the  A.  E.  F.  against  the  payment  of  exorbitant  prices.  No  requests 
tor  purchases  by  the  A,  E.  F.  were  authorized  by  the  French  Government  at 
prices  higher  than  those  actually  paid  by  that  Government  for  similar  material, 
except  in  very  rare  cases  of  special  emergency.  When  the  prices  asked  seemed 
exort)itant  to  the  French  Government  it  would  Itself  requisition  the  material 
at  the  fair  price  and  turn  it  over  in  the  form  of  a  concession  to  the  A.  E.  F. 
Under  this  arrangement  no  purchase  exceeding  the  amount  of  5,000  francs  could 
be  made  by  the  A.  E.  F.  without  the  approval  of  the  French  Government. 

Eighth.  Wood  section  {under  control  bureau), — ^The  supervision  and  correla- 
ti(m  of  all  purchases  of  lumber  and  lumber  products  in  continental  Europe 
haying  been  delegated  to  the  G.  P.  A.,  by  General  Order  No.  8,  S.  O.  S.,  of 
April  8, 1918,  this  bureau  was  established  for  the  control  of  wood  procurement 
both  in  the  open  market  and  through,  and  with  the  collaboration  of,  the  French 
SDd  other  allied  purchasing  and  distributing  agencies.  A  liaison  service  was 
organized  between  the  wood  section  and  the  Inspection  Generale  des  Bols 
fwood  service)  of  the  ministry  of  armament.  (See  report  of  Lieut.  H.  W. 
Crandall  attached.) 

Ninth.  Metal  control  bureau  (under  control  bureau). — At  the  request  of  the 
ministry  of  armament,  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  purchasing  departments  of 
the  A.  E.  F.  had  l)een  steadily  exceeding,  through  their  purehayes  In  France, 
the  monthly  allotment  of  metals  assigned  to  the  use  of  the  A.  E.  F.  by  the 
metallurgioil  section  of  the  ministry  of  armament,  the  metal  control  bureau 
was  organized  on  June  28, 1918.  The  duties  of  the  bureau  comprised  the  exami- 
nation and  api'Jroval  of  all  purchases  of  metal  goods  and  equlpniynt,  both  with 
regard  to  weight  of  metal  and  prices,  as  well  as  the  preimratlon,  for  trans- 
mission to  the  United  States,  of  orders  for  metal  for  distribution  among  all 
difiartinents  to  meet  their  manufacturing  needs  in  France.  A  liaison  service 
was  orgnuized  between  the  bureau  and  the  Inspection  des  Forges,  of  the 
French  Ministry  of  Armament. 

Tenth.  Central  printing  office  {under  control  bureau). — ^The  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing the  large  quantities  of  printed  matter  and  stationery  necessary  for  the 
various  departments  of  the  A.  E.  F.  and  the  rapidly  Increasing  prices  of  such 
work  occasioned  by  constant  canvassing  of  the  market  by  purchasing  depart- 
ments, brought  about  the  establishment  on  December  1,  1917,  imder  the  G.  P.  A. 
of  a  central  printing  plant.  This  plant  handled  a  large  percentage  of  the 
printed  matter  for  the  various  staff  departments.  It  was  transferred,  by 
recommendation  of  the  general  purchasing  agent,  on  October  21,  1918,  to  the 
chief  quartermaster. 

I  Eleventh.  Procurement  of  civilian  manual  labor  for  A.  E.  F. — ^The  respon- 
falblllty  for  the  procurement,  organization,  transportation,  maintenance,  and 
discipline  of  civilian  manual  labor  in  Europe  for  the  A.  E.  F.  (other  than 
tabor  procured  locally  through  the  French  regional  authorities),  having  been 
delegated  by  General  Order  No.  5,  Hq.  Service  of  the  Rear,  March  4, 
1918,  to  the  general  purchasing  agent,  the  labor  bureau  was  established,  and 
the  G.  P.  A.  was  designated  as  the  sole  agent  through  whom  negotiations  with 
the  French  authorities  in  relation  to  such  labor  should  be  conducted.     The 
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bureau  was  operated  as  a  subdivision  of  the  G.  P.  A.  until  it  was  transfpireil 
on  September  1,  1918,  by  General  Order  No.  38,  Hq.  S.  O.  S.,  to  the  Army  Serr- 
ice  Corps. 

The  recruiting  of  civilian  labor  under  G.  H.  Q.  was  found  impracticable  since 
G.  H.  Q.  was  removed  from  first  contact  with  the  labor  supply,  and  for  the 
reason  that  all  labor  contracts  required  careful  coordination  with  and  super- 
vision by,  the  French  Government  At  the  time  this  worl£  was  started  an 
acute  need  for  civilian  labor  existed  in  the  A.  E.  F.  So  great  was  the  pressure 
of  the  necessity  for  construction  worlc  along  the  line  of  communications  that 
combat  troops  needed  at  the  front  were  engaged  in  large  numbers  in  manual 
labor.  The  labor  organization  was  under  the  necessity  of  furnishing  men  Im- 
mediately. At  the  head  of  this  organization  the  G.  P.  A.  appointed  Maj.  J.  P. 
.Taclsson  (now  lieutenant  ccilonel),  a  man  of  high  qualities  of  natural  leader- 
ship, who  at  all  stages  of  this  difficult  taslc  showed  remarkable  ability,  patience, 
energy,  and  organizing  talent.  The  French  Government  rendered  invaluable 
assistance  in  the  worlc,  and  through  negotiation  with  them,  as  well  as  by  the 
quick  institution  of  labor  recruiting  agencies  throughout  Europe,  the  labor  or- 
ganization was  enabled  to  furnish  men  almost  as  fast  as  they  could  be  used. 

In  the  very  early  stages  of  the  labor  organization  the  demand  for  labor  was 
such  that  men  were  furnished  in  advance  of  thorough  organization  into  labor 
units,  but  the  situation  was  rapidly  adjusted,  and  during  the  months  preced- 
ing June,  1918,  the  labor  organization  furnished  sufficient  men  to  release  for 
the  early  and  important  American  offensive  efforts  a  number  of  combat  troopa 
equal  to  a  full  division.  Upward  of  1,300  commissioned  and  noncommissioned 
officers  were  detailed  to  the  labor  bureau  of  the  G.  P.  A.  in  connection  with  the 
militarizing  and  organizing  of  civilian  labor.  With  the  cooperation  of  the  State 
Department,  and  as  a  result  of  a  visit  to  Italy  by  Lieut.  Col.  Cutcheon,  of  the 
staff  of  the  G.  P.  A.,  3,500  militarized  laborers  were  received  from  that  country. 
A  women's  division  of  labor  bureau  was  established.  After  the  first  heavy 
pressure  for  workmen  In  the  first  six  months  had  been  relieved  by  the  bureau 
and  the  civilian  labor  properly  organized,  the  G.  P.  A.  recommended  that  the 
control  of  the  labor  organization  be  transferred  more  directly  to  the  S,  O.  S. 
and  incorporated  in  the  Army  Service  Corps.  On  September  1,  1918,  the  G. 
P.  A.  transferred  to  the  Army  Service  Corps  the  control  of  tlie  organization, 
consisting  at  that  time  of  over  29,000  employees  properly  officered  and  or- 
ganized. Among  the  nationalities  employed  were  French,  Spanl.sli,  Portugese, 
Italian,  Belgian,  Greek,  North  African,  Senegalese,  Chinese,  and  Maltese.  Great 
credit  should  l)e  given  to  the  officers  of  the  labor  bureau  for  their  energetic 
and  intelligent  work.  Many  difficult  situations  arose  which  were  successfully 
adjusted,  and  a  high  degree  of  organization  was  effected.  From  September  1 
to  November  11,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Army  Service  Corps,  the  labor 
battalions  were  so  inci*eased  that  at  the  time  of  the  armistice  the  total  number 
of  laborers,  men  and  women,  employed  by  the  labor  corps  was  42,000.  Includ- 
ing replacements,  the  total  number  of  laborers  procured  up  to  this  time  was 
over  85,000.  In  addition  to  the  chief  of  the  bureau,  Lieut.  Col.  Jackson,  the 
G.  P.  A.  desires  to  especially  commend  the  ability,  energy,  and  good  judgment 
of  Maj.  F.  E.  Estes  (now  lieutenant  colonel),  chief  of  organization  division; 
Capt  Jeremiah  Smith,  chief  of  contracts  and  foreign  relations;  Maj.  G.  Ijams 
(now  lieutenant  colonel),  chief  of  the  procurement  division;  Capt  H.  M. 
Sprague,  in  charge  of  labor  transportation;  and  Sergt  Robert  C.  Wallace,  as- 
sistant to  chief  of  procurement  division.  Because  of  his  contact  with  the  French 
Government  the  responsibility  for  the  procurement  of  labor  did  not  pass  from 
the  G.  P.  A.  to  the  Army  Service  Corps  in  September,  but  remained  in  the 
G.  P.  A.,  and  Maj.  G.  Ijams  remained  as  the  representative  of  the  labor  bureau 
attached  to  the  office  of  the  G.  P.  A.  in  charge  of  this  work. 

The  procurement  of  labor  presente<l  the  same  difficulties  as  the  procurement 
of  supplies.  There  was  a  great  dearth  of  man  power  in  Euroix»,  owing  to  the 
large  armies  maintained  by  the  Allies.  The  character  of  the  labor  secured 
was  often  poor,  and  the  sources  of  supply  widely  scattered,  and  In  many 
cases  difficult  of  access.  Constant  questions  involving  tlie  domestic  labor  policy 
of  France,  local  labor  laws,  and  customs  were  before  the  G.  P.  A.  and  labco^ 
organization  for  adjustment  and  settlement. 

The  form  of  the  organization  which  was  devised  for  handling  labor  wtt 
determined  by  contact  with  an  actual  situation.  At  the  time  It  was  inltiatel 
the  need  of  immediate  labor  relief  was  so  acute  that  we  were  ordered  nd 
to  halt  recruiting,  pending  the  detail  to  us  of  sufficient  officers  to  prompttt 
handle  it  and  the  assignment  of  central  depots  for  its  assortment  and  Intellfl 
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j?ent  distribution.  This,  of  necessity,  involved  the  bureau  in  temporary  em- 
barrassment in  connection  with  post  commanders  when  it  at  first  sent  labor 
to  them  improperly  organized,  but  this  difficulty  soon  vanished  as  officers 
were  furnisheil  us  to  more  completely  man  the  battalions.  The  fundamental 
principle  underlying  the  whole  system  was  a  central  responsibility  for  re- 
cruiting, care,  transportation,  maintenance,  and  discipline.  One  reason  for 
this  central  responsibility  was  because  the  French  demanded  an  organization 
wtiich  they  could  hold  to  account  for  the  keeping  of  the  agreements,  which  in 
recruiting  all  labor  it  was  necessary  for  the  A.  E.  F.  to  make  with  the  French 
Government  It  was  also  necessary  from  many  other  standpoints.  The  exist- 
ence of  an  independent  central  control  was  not  only  not  inconsistent  with  the 
military  system  as  organized,  but  essential  to  its  proper  working.  The  organi- 
zation was  charged  with  the  duty  of  keeping  the  labor  battalions  in  the 
requisite  condition  to  do  their  work  when  during  the  hours  of  labor  they 
were  turned  over  to  the  local  military  authorities.  In  this  organization  the 
G.  P.  A.  had,  as  always,  the  loyal  support  of  Col.  H.  C.  Smither,  assistant 
chief  of  stair,  G-4,  S.  O.  S.,  and  CoL  J.  P.  McAdams,  deputy  chief  of  staflC, 
S.  0.  S.  The  fact  that  these  officers,  in  connection  with  the  relations  of  the 
staff  to  the  labor  bureau,  realized  that  a  contact  of  mind  was  of  invaluable 
assistance  in  the  many  difficult  questions  wlUch  constantly  arose,  leil  them  not 
to  make  Important  decisions  having  an  effect  upon  the  discipline  and  conduct 
of  this  .Important  organization  without  full  knowledge  of  all  the  factors 
tavolved.  The  wide  latitude  and  discretion  given  the  G.  P.  A.  and  the  labor 
bureau  by  these  officers  did  not  result  in  any  inclination  of  the  former  to 
unduly  assume  upon  authority.  And  the  same  confidence  given  by  CJol. 
Smither  and  Col.  McAdams  to  the  G.  P.  A.  characterized  the  relations  of  the 
latter  with  Col.  Jackson,  the  able  chief  of  the  labor  bureau. 

It  may  be  unusual  in  a  military  report  of  this  kind,  but  in  addition  to  an 
eipression  of  his  high  respect  for  the  ability  and  consideration  of  Col. 
Smither,  to  whom  he  was  more  immediately  responsible,  the  G.  P.  A.  desires 
to  here  record  his  deep  feeling  of  gratitude  and  friendship. 

Twelfth.  Technical  board, — In  order  to  coordinate,  develop,  and  utilize  to  the 
fullest  extent  the  electrical  power  facilities  in  France,  and  to  control  the  pro- 
curement in  Europe  of  supplies  and  equipment  which  are  component  parts  of 
power  plants,  the  technical  board  was  created  as  a  subdivision  of  the  office  of 
the  G.  P.  A.  by  General  Orders,  No.  8,  S.  O.  S.,  April  8,  1918.  To  this  board 
were  assigned  experienced  electrical  engineer  officers,  who  maintained  close 
contact  with  the  electrical  power  requirements  of  the  A.  E.  F.,  and  with  the 
available  facilities  throughout  France,  and  were  able  to  give  comprehensive  ad- 
vice to  the  construction  forces  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  light  and  power. 

The  technical  board  appointed  by  the  G.  P.  A.  consisted  of  Lieut.  Col.  F.  B. 
Drake,  chairman;  Ma  J.  Dugald  C.  Jackson,  chief  engineer;  Capt.  A.  B.  Cude- 
bec,  and  Capt.  A.  T.  Kennedy.  As  epitomizing  the  extremely  important  work 
of  the  board,  the  magnitude  of  which  can  be  only  understood  by  reference 
to  the  report  of  MaJ.  Jackson  attached  hereto,  I  quote  the  following  from  the 
report  of  Lieut.  Col.  F.  E.  Drake  to  the  G.  P.  A. : 

"Officers  of  thorough  experience  and  of  various  lines  of  technical  activity 
were  assigned  to  duty  with  this  board,  and  the  activities  were  spread  to  all 
departments  of  France  where  troops  or  units  were  stationed.  The  acquisition 
of  power  apparatus  was  supervised  by  this  board  as  well  as  the  unification  of 
projects,  until,  at  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  there  were  more  than  8(H)  differ- 
ent places  in  France  where  power  or  lighting,  having  a  total  energy  involved 
of  more  than  75,000  horsepower,  had  been  effectively  supervised  and  controlled 
by  this  board. 

''The  activities  in  detail  which  are  extremely  interesting  will  of  necessity 
be  of  great  importance  to  future  military  operations  requiring  similar  serv- 
ices, so  that  the  history  of  the  operations  of  the  technical  board  as  being 
prepared  and  submitted  in  formal  report  by  its  chief  engineer,  will  become 
tn  important  document.  The  presentation  of  his  report  in  elaborate  detail 
will  be  made  to  you  by  Maj.  Dugald  C.  Jackson. 

"In  this  connection  I  wish  to  speak  in  the  highest  possible  terms  of  the 
technical  services  rendered  by  Maj.  Jackson  as  chief  engineer  of  the  board, 
whose  well-known  status  in  the  electrical  engineering  profession  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Europe  is  known  to  the  scientific  world.  His  personal 
activities  and  energy  since  joining  your  staff  have  been  of  the  highest  order 
and  his  well-deserved  promotion  could  only  have  been  prevented  by  the  signing 
of  the  armistice. 
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"  I  wish  also  to  especially  refer  to  the  devoted  services  of  Capt  A.  B.  Gudebec^ 
who,  until  the  arrival  of  MaJ.  Jackson,  served  as  acting  chief  engineer  of  the 
technical  board  and  actually  the  officer  organizing  its  first  operations  under 
my  Immediate  direction.  Capt  Cudebec  has  shown  not  only  his  exjierieuce  in 
great  power  projects  in  the  United  States  but  his  technical  appreciation  and 
very  great  ability  In  negotiating  and  treating  with  the  various  French  authori- 
ties and  private  interests  with  whom  we  have  had  to  operate.  Capt.  Cudebec 
is  hereby  commended  as  a  most  efficient  engineer  with  unusual  experience  and 
foresight  and  his  work  for  the  technical  board  has  been  most  Important  and 
satisfactory." 

Thirteenth.  Board  of  contracts  and  adjustments. — ^The  board  of  contracts 
and  adjustments  was  established  under  General  Order  29,  G.  H.  Q.,  February 
14,  1918,  -In  the  office  of  the  general  purchasing  agent  to  prepare  contracts  and 
agreements  between  the  different  departments  of  the  A.  B.  F.  and  corresponding 
departments  of  the  French  or  British  Governments,  to  advise  officer^  cliarged 
with  the  handling  of  contracts  and  the  obligations  accruing  therefrom,  and  to 
aid  In  the  adjustment  and  settlement  of  outstanding  obligations  resulting  from 
agreements  of  the  United  States  with  foreign  governments. 

The  need  of  the  existence  of  a  board  of  contracts  and  adjustments  became 
evident  to  the  G.  P.  A.  very  early  In  the  administration  of  his  office.  It  was 
again  tlie  ever-existing  emergency  confronting  the  A.  B.  F.  which  required  the 
temporary  establishment  of  a  legal  department  concerning  itself  largely  with 
the  Inter-army  and  inter-government  business  passing  through  the  hands  of 
the  G.  P.  A.  Having  recommended  the  establishment  of  such  a  board  to  the 
C.  in  C,  and  having  received  authority  to  proceed  with  its  organization,  t;he 
G.  P.  A.  was  concerned  with  the  necessity  of  securing  a  man  of  commanding 
ability  and  legal  experience  to  place  at  its  head.  He  had  not  then  met  Lt 
Col.  Cutcheon  but  was  acquainted  with  his  high  standing  as  a  lawyer.  At  that 
time  Col.  Cutcheon  was  engaged  in  organization  work  of  the  Red  Cross  in 
Washington.  The  C.  In  C,  at  the  Instance  of  the  G.  P.  A.,  having  offered  him 
a  captain's  commission  he  accepted  the' same  and  came  to  Europe  In  February. 
1918.  To  him  upon  his  appointment  the  G.  P.  A.  turned  over  the  organization 
of  this  most  Important  business,  giving  him  unlimited  discretion  as  to  mode  of 
procedure  and  In  the  selection  of  the  board  and  Its  assistants.  To  a  realization 
of  the  large  accomplishments  of  the  board  of  contracts  and  adjustments  under 
Col.  Cutcheon,  and  under  his  able  successor,  Maj.  Carl  Taylor,  It  is  necessary 
to  read  the  attached  report.  So  burdensome  were  the  duties,  so  continuous 
]e  work  and  so  limited  was  the  personnel  of  the  board  that  its  success  was 
only  achieved  at  great  cost  of  physical  strain  and  mental  effort  No  lawyer 
can  i*ead  the  report  of  the  board  of  contracts  and  adjustments  without  agreeing 
with  the  G.  P.  A.  that  to  Lieut.  Col.  Cutcheon  and  to  his  assistant,  who  after- 
wards succeeded  him,  Maj.  Carl  Taylor,  are  due  special  acknowledgement  and 
aiipreciatlon. 

Fourteenth.  Financial  7'equiftition  offlccr. — ^On  July  12,  1918,  the  office  of 
fnancial  ivqulsitiun  officer  was  created  In  the  office  of  the  G.  P.  A.  General 
Order  No.  41,  Hq.,  S.  O.  S.,  September  2,  1918,  changed  the  system  of  requisi- 
tioning, receipt,  and  disbursement  of  funds  In  the  A.  K.  F..  and  put  Into  opera- 
tion a  new  method,  effective  as  of  October  1,  which  provided  that  funds  "be 
cre<lited  by  the  Treasui*er  of  thv  United  States  to  tlie  financial  requisition 
officer,  A.  B.  F.,  upon  approval  of  his  requisitions,  based  upon  estimates  sub- 
mitted by  dlsbui'sing  officers  and  forecasts  received  from  the  various  depart- 
ments." The  order  directel  that  fixed  credits  be  established  In  the  name  of 
the  financial  requisition  officer  In  depositaries  designated  by  the  latter,  these 
credits  to  be  maintained  by  transfers  from  funds  to  his  credit  with  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  United  States,  that  Individual  balances  to  the  credit  of  disbursing 
officers  in  the  depositaries  be  discontinued,  and  that  the  latter  draw  checks 
against  the  credits  of  the  financial  requisition  officer  in  the  depositaries  up  to 
the  limit  of  authorizations  given  them  by  the  latter.  The  new  system  was 
designed  to  free  the  large  sums  of  money  which  had  in  the  past  remained  for 
considerable  periods  unavailable  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  moneys  received 
ccmld  l>e  used  only  for  disbursement  under  the  particular  appropriations  under 
which  they  were  requisitioned,  the  unused  balance  of  one  disbursing  officer  not 
being  available  for  u.se  by  another. 

Tills  office  should  not  be  confused  with  the  disbursing  officers  of  the  various 
corps  who  made  the  actual  payments  of  money.  The  financial  requisition  officer 
afforded  simply  a  convenient  method  of  securing  funds  for  the  disbursing  Dill- 
eel's  and  i-educing  the  surplus  funds  needed  to  provide  for  an  emergency. 
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The  financial  requisition  officer  of  the  A.  E.  F.  is  Capt  R.  Ives,  who  rendered 
■ost  creditable  and  important  service  to  the  Army  and  to  the  Government. 

Fifteenth.  Bureau  of  accounts. — The  bureau  of  accounts  was  organized  under 
Qmeml  Order  No.  4,  headquarters,  S.  O.  S.,  March  23,  1918,  for  the  purpose 
I  of  recording,  compiling,  and  furnishing  information  and  statistics  with  respect 
I  to  claims,  contracts,  arrangements  for  replacements,  and  other  obligations  ex- 
i  iitiiig  between  the  United  States  and  European  countries. 
"  The  bureau  of  accounts  was  established  by  the  G.  P.  A.  on  April  27,  1918, 
and  functioned  under  him  until  its  transfer  to  the  office  of  the  finance  officer 
of  the  A.  E.  F.,  November  8,  1918  A  resume  of  Its  work  is  contained  in  the  at- 
tached report  of  Capt.  Charles  R.  Stanley,  to  which  attention  is  asked.  This 
bureau  functioned  under  great  difficulty  with  insufficient  personnel,  but,  not- 
vithstandlug,  the  results  obtained  were  most  creditable. 

Sixteenth.  Bureau  of  reciprocal  supply. — As  a  result  of  the  demands  for 
replacement  of  raw  materials  made  by  foreign  Governments  and  private  firms 
and  corporations  arising  out  of  the  manufacture  of  articles  of  equipment  for 
the  A.  E.  F.  in  European  countries,  the  bureau  of  reciprocal  supply  was  es- 
tablished by  General  Order  No.  152,  G.  H.  Q.,  September  10,  1918,  in  the 
office  of  the  G.  P.  A.,  for  investigating  all  replacement  claims  pertaining  to 
articles  of  military  supply  and  for  recommending  to  the  C.  G.,  S.  O.  S.,  the 
means  of  their  adjustment.  The  bureau  was  authorized  to  negotiate  with  the 
!  War  Industries  Board  and  the  Director  of  Purchases  in  Washington  the  nec- 
ttsary  purchases  priorities  for  such  materials  and  to  arrange  with  the  C.  G., 
SL  0.  S.,  for  the  allotment  of  the  A.  E.  F.,  tonnage  needed  to  transport  them  to 
IVance. 

The  chief  of  this  bureau  was  Lieut.  Col.  Perry  Osborne.  This  bureau  was 
wccessfully  engaged  in  some  very  important  negotiations  but  Its  late  forma- 
tion and  the  declaration  of  the  armistice  made  its  field  of  activities  limited. 

Speciai  activities  of  the  G.  P.  A. — The  activities  and  negotiations  of  the 
G.  P.  A.  which  became  necessary  as  a  result  of  the  new  environment  of  allied 
warfare  in  which  each  army  was  placed  can  not  be  adequately  covered  here. 
A  report  of  daily  activities,  by  order  of  the  C.  G.,  S.  O.  S.,  was  made  by  the 
0.  P.  A.  from  March  10,  1918,  to  December  31,  1918,  and  Is  hereto  attached  as 
an  appendix.  As  prior  to  that  time  no  record  was  kept  of  his  daily  activities, 
•ve  that  preserved  in  official  correspondence,  no  extended  reference  will  be 
Mide  to  them  here.  These  activities  like  the  office  of  the  G.  P.  A.  and 
6.  P.  B.  had  no  precedent. 

Starting  with  the  details  of  a  few  officers  the  G.  P.  A.  commenced  his  duties. 
When  in  considering  that  part  of  the  business  of  the  Army  which  passed  through 
Us  hands  he  realized  that  our  foreign  environment  and  relations  to  our  Allies 
required  new  departments  of  activity  in  the  existing  Army  organization  to  pro- 
tide  for  the  proper  conduct  of  its  business,  he  suggested  their  formation  and 
when  authorized  they  were  placed  under  his  jurisdiction.  This  fact  and  the 
fcct  of  his  location  In  Paris  is  responsible  for  the  creation  of  so  many  de- 
partments of  activities  with  such  widely  divergent  fields,  as,  for  instance, 
flie  labor  bureau,  the  technical  board,  the  board  of  contracts  and  adjustments, 
nd  the  bureau  of  accounts.  The  first  request  for  activity  In  September,  1917, 
OQtside  of  prescribed  lines,  which  was  the  precursor  of  many  others,  was  the 
order  of  the  C.  and  C.  to  organize  the  transport  of  coal  from  England  In  view 
«f  an  acute  crisis  existing  at  that  time  in  the  coal  supply  of  the  A.  E.  F. 
A  plan  was  devised,  afterwards  passed  upon  by  an  Army  board  and  con- 
inned  by  the  French  Government,  for  the  shipment  of  coal  from  English  to 
ftench  ports  by  American  transports  and  the  exchange  for  coal  from  French 
mines  in  the  interior  in  an  amount  equal  to  that  unloaded  from  England  at  . 
the  French  ports,  thus  saving  domestic  transportation  in  France  of  the  Army 
Rpply  of  coal.  The  services  of  Lieut,  ('ol.  Frederick  Trevor  Hill  were  espe- 
dally  important  in  this  connection  and  to  him  should  be  given  chief  credit  for 
tile  plan  devised.    The  G.  P.  A.  placed  at  the  head  of  this  work  Lieut.  Col. 

B,  B.  Moore  (then  captain),  who  afterwards  became  and  so  continued  until 
ithe  end  of  the  war  the  director  of  Army  Transport  Service  of  the  A.  E.  F., 
'icndering  services  of  most  exceptional  usefulness  from  the  beginning  to  the 

end.    He  was  the  first  officer  of  the  A.  E.  F.  to  receive  promotion  from  the 

C.  in  C.  in  recognition  of  efficiency. 

After  the  immediate  pressure  of  the  coal  situation  was  over  the  work  and 
organization  pa-ssed  to  the  regiilar  channels  of  the  Army.     Again  where  In 
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the  activities  of  a  separate  service  of  the  Army  there  were  special  occasions 
and  matters  in  which  interallied  cooperation  was  needed,  the  service  of  the 
G.  P.  A.  was  invokecl  either  to  expedite  or  to  supervise  for  tlie  time  being  the 
special  activities  of  the  separate  services.  The  fine  understanding  which 
grew  up  between  the  G.  P.  A.  and  the  able  and  efficient  independent  heads  of 
the  separate  services  was  such  that  so  far  from  being  made  to  feel  unwelcome 
in  such  special  work  of  this  nature  as  was  imposed  upon  him  by  the  C.  In  C. 
and  the  C.  G.,  S.  O.  S.,  the  G.  I*.  A.  met  on  their  part  a  cooperation  in  the 
common  effort  and  spirit  of  team  play  which  facilitated  in  every  way  his  special 
efforts.  As  coming  direi't  from  civil  life  into  the  Army  organization  the 
G.  P.  A.  desires  to  record  here  his  appreciation  of  the  freedom  from  small- 
ness  and  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  chiefs  of  the  services  in  connection  with 
what  was  at  times  clearly  an  invasion  of  individual  authority  and  perogative 
none  the  more  welcome  because  It  had  behind  it  the  pressure  of  acute  military 
emergency.  In  some  instances  where  special  duties  were  imposed  upon  him, 
such  as  recruiting,  organizing,  transiwrting,  and  militarizing  civilian  labor, 
the  G.  A.  P.  was  compelled  to  use  almost  entirely  the  machinery  of  an  Inde- 
pendent service  which  was  possible  only  through  the  most  complete  cooperation 
and.  understanding  with  its  chief. 

An  example  of  this  was  the  use  by  the  G.  P.  A.  of  the  financial  machinery 
of  the  engineer  di^partment  in  connection  with  the  recruiting  of  the  civilian 
labor  force  of  the  American  Army  in  France.  As  among  the  names  of  those 
conspicuous  for  their  spirit  of  most  generous  and  broad  cooperation  in  the 
emergency  activities  of  the  G.  P.  A.,  he  desires  to  mention  Maj.  Gen.  BL  L. 
Kogers,  Quartermaster  General;  Maj.  Gen.  W.  C.  Langfltt,  Chief  Engineer; 
Maj.  Gen.  M.  M.  Patrick,  Chief  of  Air  Service;  Brig.  Gen.  Edgar  Jadwin, 
director  of  construction  and  forestry ;  Brig.  Gen.  C.  R.  Krauthoff,  general  sales 
agent;  Brig.  Gen.  H.  E.  Wilkins.  chief  purchasing  officer,  Q.  M.  C.  (now 
chief  quartermaster,  port  of  New  York)  ;  Brig.  Gen.  Wheeler,  chief  ordnance 
officer;  Brig.  (ien.  Edward  Russell,  Chief  Signal  Officer;  Col.  C.  McD. 
Townsend,  chief  purchasing  officer,  Engineer  Corps;  Col.  E.  D.  Bricker,  chief 
purchasing  officer,  Ordnance;  and  Lieut  Col.  H.  B.  Moore,  director  Army 
Transport  Service. 

It  was  in  such  special  work  which,  like  his  service  upon  the  Military  Board 
of  Allied  Supply,  was  not  contemplated  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  to  office 
that  the  G.  P.  A.  carried  his  heaviest  burden. 

Estimate  of  trans-Atlantic  tonnage  saved, — From  the  very  first  the  office  of 
the  G.  P.  A.  thought  largely  In  terms  of  tonnage  to  be  saved.  From  the  begin- 
ning, in  constant  cooperation  with  the  chiefs  of  the  services,  it  gave  every 
attention  to  making  estimates  of  tonnage  purchased  on  this  side  as  accurate  as 
possible.  The  G.  P.  A.  believes  that  the  estimates  of  tonnage  purchased  in 
Europe  as  given  in  the  report  of  Capt.  Newman  attached  hereto  are  very  con- 
servative. In  regard  to  purchases  in  England,  while  purcha.ses  were  consum- 
mated by  agencies  of  the  British  Government  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
coordination  and  protection  against  excessive  prices,  the  purchasing  agents  of 
the  independent  services,  under  the  supervision  of  the  purchasing  agent  In 
England,  were  very  active  in  searching  out  supplies  which  at  their  instance 
were  secured  for  the  A.  E.  F.  by  the  British  Government  Special  acknowl- 
edgement is  due  the  British  Government  for  its  Invaluable  service  to  the 
A.  E.  F.  in  this  connection.  The  figure  used  in  the  introduction  to  this  report  of 
approximately  10,000,000  ship  tons  of  material  procured  in  Europe  up  to  No- 
vember 11,  1918,  is  fixed  at  that  sum  based  upon  the  following  report  of  ton- 
nage saved  up  to  December  31,  1918.  In  the  period  between  November  11» 
the  date  of  the  armistice,  and  December  31,  1918,  tliere  were  practically  no 
orders  placed,  the  principal  activities  of  the  services  being  directed  toward 
the  cancellation  of  previous  orders.  Allowance  In  the  estimate  of  tonnage 
has  been  made  for  cancellations  since  the  armistice.  In  the  judgment  of  the 
experts  of  the  G.  P.  A.'s  office,  headed  by  Capt  J.  J.  Newman,  the  figure  of 
10,000,000  ship  tons  up  to  November  11  fairly  represents  the  net  tonnage  pro- 
cured. 
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Statement  of  approximate  trans-Atlantic  ship  tonnage  saved  by  American  Ex- 
peditionary Forces  purchases  in  Europe  to  December,  1918. 


1 

Total. 

French 
Govern- 
ment. 

England, 
Govern- 
ment and 
commer- 
cial. 

Commer- 
cial 
other 
than  in 
England. 

Qaartflrmas^  er  Corps: 

ParehflsiM  thrmiph  nhf ef  nni^hftsfn?  ofllcflr -  -  - .  - , 

810,717 
1,438,275 

132,284 

1,401,592 

1,546,038 

10,279 

20,000 

162, 143 

211,750 
1,438,275 

98,866 
168,240 

436,824 

Coal 

Autos  and  other  vehicles  purchased  by  transport  depart- 
ment, later  taken  over  oy  M.  T.  S 

Horses  and  mules 

33,418 

147,576 

927,623 

8,816 

20,000 

1,085,776 
618,415 

Faelwood 

Charcoal 

1,463 

Machine  tools  (through  general  purchasing  agent) 

5,359,185 

1,866,334 

1,918,594 

1,574,257 

Ordnance  Department: 

Purchases  tbroaeh  chief  purchasing  officer  (includes 
orders  exocnted  here,  preliminary  arrani^ments  for 
vhich  were  made  ^ith  French  OovermncxLt  by  Chief 
of  Ordnance  at  Washington,  estimated  at  100,000  tons) . 

514,260 

275,361 

167,329 

71,570 

£B0iieer  Corps: 

PunAases  throueh  chief  Durchasins  officer 

1,729,172 

792,469 
974,202 

218,480 

241,124 

316.988 
389,681 

39,860 

396,000 

1,092,048 

475,481 
584,621 

173,620 

Purchases  throo^  Comite  InteralUe  des  Bois  de  Guerre— 
T-iimher  and  ties , 

ICanufactnred  fvel  wood 

Lumber  and  ties  throu^  wood  section  ( General  Purchas- 
\nz  Board) 

3,709,323 

987,653 

396,000 

2.325,670 

Air  Service 

253,503 

190,000 

18,500 

45,003 

Uedlcal  Corps: 

Genera]  stores  and  suoDlies 

231,805 
40,250 

30,947 
8,750 

28,978 
28,500 

171.880 

3,000 

272.055 

39,697 

57,478 

174,880 

filpiaiCorpe 

30,765 

16,995 

995 

12, 77£ 

Chemical  Warfare  Service 

13,050 

1,697 

4,872 

6,481 

Xotcv  T>nnsPO>>*t  Cnrpff 

11,994 

8,770 

844 

7,380 

Total  ship  tonnage  on  purchases ........  ... 

10,164,135 

3,381,607 

2,564,612 

4,218.016 

I'oeomotives  leased  from  Belgian  States  railways 

28,786 

Grand  total  ship  tonnage 

10,192,921 
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Statement  of  approximate  monthly  trans-Atlantic  ship  tonnage  saved  by  Ameri- 
can Expeditionary  Forces  purchases  in  Europe  to  Dec.  SI,  1918. 


Quartermaster  Ck>rp8: 

Purchases  through  chief 

purchasing  officer 

Coal 

Autos  and  other  vehicles . . 

Horses  and  mules 

Fuel  wood 

Machine    tools,   through 
General   Purchasing 

Board 

Ordnance,  through  chief  par- 

cl^asing  officer 

Engineer  Corps: 

Purchases  through  chief 

purchasing  officer 

Purchases  through  C.  I. 
B.  0.— 

Lumber  and  ties 

Manufactured       fuel 

wood 

Lumber  and  ties,  through 
General    Purchasing 

Bgard 

Air  Service 

Medical  Corps: 

General  stores 

Hospitals 

Signal  Corps 

Chemical  w  arf  are  Service 

Locomotives  from  Belgium . . . . 


Monthly  totals. 


Sept., 
1917. 


13,034 


35,560 
16,006 


797 


6,419 


197,954 


8,000 
58 


Oct., 
1917. 


13,802 
28,337 


22,464 


4,633 
848 


63,107 


21,788 
7,182 


3,166 


273,430181,427 


Nov., 
1917. 


9,706 

23,236 

132,284 

28,812 

35,860 


5,367 
6,277 

75,471 

458 
877 


1,607 
486 


270 


319,713 


Dec., 
1917. 


6,857 
53,606 


13,168 

2i;396|  64,188 


1,819 
18,615 


1,600 
2,000 


1,462 

6,810 

4,500 

79 


294,969 


Jan., 
1918. 


10,500 
33,027 


1,(B7 
20,102 


163,568856,111 


4,055 
3,303 


6,335 

843 
6,260 
7^383 


28,786 


Feb., 
1918. 


3,302 
31,063 


42, 7» 

1,455 
28,854 

4,636 

9,006 
10,631 


4,294 

510 

2,500 

313 


l/)ll/n)139,338460,777 


Mttr., 
1918. 


10,183 
32,643 


m8. 


53.420 
50,483 


88,320 
8,915 


1,273 
196,073 

50,175 

26,596 
13,621 

20,120 
579 

2,606 


673 


56,496 
58,839 


1,091 
5|625 

47,810 

34,716 
25,493 


1,225 
1,426 


296 
90 


1918. 


17,908 
53,377 


78,480 
16,070 

900 


7,666i 


June, 
1018. 


23,13S 
91,001 


44,234 
41.00» 


727 
8,175 


82,037   41,402 


50,524 
38,353 


90,710 
701 

10,322 


747 
4,325 


346, 012  450, 129  470, 422 


71,060 
49,51& 


62,128 
1,03 

25,6eZS 

15.000 

559 

1,330 


Quartermaster  Corps: 

Purchases  through  chief  pur- 
chasing offloer 

Coal 

Autos  and  other  vehicles 

Horses  and  mules 

Fuel  wood 

Charcoal 

Machine  tools^hrough  General 

Purchasing  Board 

Ordnance,  through  chief  purchas- 
ing officer 

Engineer  Corps: 

Purchases  through  chief  pur- 
chasing officer 

Purchases  through  C.  I.  B.  G.— 

Lumber  andties 

Manufactured  fuel  wood 

Lumber  and  ties,  through  Gen- 
eral Purchasing  Board 

Air  Service 

Medical  Corps: 

General  stores 

Hospitals 

Signal  Corps 

Chemical  Warfare  Service 

MotCH*  Transport  Corps 

Locomotives  from  Belgium 


Monthly  totals. 


July, 
1918. 


38,351 
125,792 


318,768 
205,046 


545 
29.548 

9,910 

76,503 
71,649 

16,404 
797 

88,784 


2,655 
753 


985,684 


Aug.,     Sept., 
1918.        1918. 


274,708  73,904 
115, 893' 149, 582 


390,936139,024 


256,752 


231,790 
4,068 


3631        181 
33,755  20,783 


230,370  16,223 

100,911116,397 
132,450,133,015 


5,850 
6,306 

5.112 
9,000 
7,824 
4,931 


1,675,070 


2,780 
6,756 

74,307 


2,849 

214 

1,314 


973,787 


Oct., 
1918. 


159,511 
206,0321211 


82,752 

224,658 

3,842 


111,988 


47,764 


133, 
133,700 


4,208 
1,780 

8, 26f 


3,134 
1,037 
6,449 


1;  129,094 


Nov., 
191& 


Dec., 
1918. 


64,159  37,965 
',779223,165 


65,784 
176,517 
2,369 


24,865 


30,815 


972)108,990 
165, 


882193 


2,280 
482 

25 


733 
370 
329 


855,379 


39,304 
130,150 


TotaL 


Items. 


810,  n? 

1,438L375 

132,284 

1,401,592 

1,546,038 

10,279^ 


Corps. 


4,454 


57,779 
"1,604 


24 


3,902 


600,670 


20,000  5,350,185 
514,2601      514,200 


1,729,172 

792,469 
974,202 

213,480 
253,503 

231,806 
40,250 
30,765 
13,050 
11,994 
28,786 


10,192,921 


3,709,323 
253,503 


272,055 
30,765 
13,050 
11,994 
28,7yiO 


10,192,921 
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1 

Trans-AUanUc 
cu|o  unlgBded 

Trans-AtlBDtlc 
Dec.  31,  ISIS. 

Qnad 

IMT. 

i;g 

47,732 

,.,;„, 

32?ioM 
424,437 

643,139 
«81,«64 

740, «eo 

7W.037 
897,115 

88^837 

«Mp(ow. 

'"""^kT. 

ssloao 

29*;  »e 

t,  041,010 
139,338 
«0,T77 

4m!i29 
478;  422 

1, 129|0M 
6901670 

,™,... 

BB8,ai5 

'■•"••■" 

10,193,  Ml 

17,888,331 

J«  Jy|   Jyj  ^(  Oil    Hw  he  Jen   ftB   ftar  Apt  Muj  Jui)  Jul  Aug  5«s   OtI    Hw  Dtc 
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French  cooperation. — ^The  splendid  cooperation  of  the  French  Government  in 
the  supply  procurement'  effort  of  the  A.  E.  F.  in  France  and  the  evolution  of 
the  machinery  for  the  coordination  of  purcliases  with  the  French,  demands 
extended  comment.  The  very  statement  that  the  system  of  coordination  was 
an  evolution  having  its  origin  in  emergency  and  being  without  precedent,  Is 
only  another  form  of  a  statement  that  its  processes  were  at  first  Incomplete 
and  that  many  unsatisfactory  conditions  were  never  wholly  removed.  The 
importance  of  this  subject  and  the  magnificent  cooperation  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment in  our  supply  efToits  may  as  well  be  emphasized  here  by  the  statement 
that  approximately  one-half  of  the  entire  material  and  supplies  used  by  the 
A.  E.  P.  from  the  beginning  to  the  date  of  the  armistice,  to  wit,  about  7,000,000 
tons,  were  secured  In  France.  An  examination  of  the  history  of  the  French 
machinery  of  coordination  attached  to  this  report,  prepared  by  Commandant 
Varaigne,  chairman  of  the  French  mission,  will  indicate,  when  read,  the  dlfl[i- 
culties  with  which  the  French  Government  and  Army  had  to  contend  in  con- 
nection with  our  requirements,  as  well  as  our  own  difficulties.  It  will  also 
indicate,  when  read  In  connection  with  this  report,  that  the  system  of  coordina- 
tion and  cooperation  which  was  evolved  through  mutual  negotiation  and  effort, 
was  one  based  upon  exi)erience  and  necessity,  and  not  upon  theory.  From  its 
inception  the  demands  of  the  A.  E.  F.  for  material  in  France  were  tremendous 
and  insistent.  In  the  early  stages  it  was  necessarj'  for  our  Army  to  secure  an 
immense  amount  of  nmterlal  to  form  the  base  of  the  great  pyramid  of  con- 
struction and  supply  facilities  which  was  aftenvards  erected  upon  it.  With  the 
French  as  with  ourselves,  the  evolution  of  the  system  was  not  allowed  to  In- 
terfere with  every  possible  effort  to  expedite  the  current  satisfaction  of  our 
needs  both  from  the  French  Government  and  in  the  open  market.  Considering 
the  pressure  of  emergency  under  which  all  acted,  the  system  of  protection 
against  exorbitant  prices  and  against  loose  business  methods  had  a  very  rapid 
and  steady  evolution.  It  reached  a  high  degree  of  effectiveness  as  far  back 
as  December,  1917,  when  the  machinery,  on  the  French  side,  was  provided  by 
the  Ofiice  Central  des  Relations  Franco- Amerlcalnes.  This  new  office,  headed 
by  Mr.  Maurice  Ganne,  and  attached  to  the  presidence  of  the  council,  had  been 
instituted  especially  for  that  purpose,  and  continued  Its  work  until  May,  1918. 
During  the  first  60  days  of  the  oi)erations  of  the  G.  P.  A.  and  the  G.  P.  B.  tlie 
method  of  securing  a  greater  measure  of  coordination  between  our  own  punchases 
and  the  purchases  of  all  our  allies  both  in  France  and  In  other  neutral  and 
allied  countries  were  the  subject  of  nmch  consideration  by  the  C  in  C.  and 
the  G.  P.  A.  In  conference.  Numerous  conferences  were  had  by  the  G.  P.  A. 
also  with  the  French  and  English  authorities.  The  general  method  for  pro- 
tection against  exorbitant  prices  in  France  resulted  from  an  early  conference 
between  the  C.  in  C,  Gen.  lUigueneau,  chief  of  the  French  mission  at  G.  EL  Q., 
and  the  G.  P.  A. 

Attached  to  this  report  are  copies  of  corresiwndence  outlining  the  general 
principles  and  on  very  general  lines  the  plan  which  was  agreed  upon  in  this 
connection.  There  is  attached  also  an  extract  from  a  memorandum  of  a  con- 
ference between  the  C.  in  C.  and  the  G.  P.  A.  as  further  indicating  the  general 
situation  In  a  letter  which  the  C.  In  C.  forwarded  to  the  chief  of  all  the  services 
of  the  A.  E.  F.  The  plan  evolved  from  these  conferences  and  put  into  practical 
effect  is  best  stated  in  its  detail  in  the  attached  report  of  its  operations  pre- 
pared by  Commandant  Varaigne,  of  the  mission,  headed  first  by  Mr.  Ganne, 
director  of  the  office  central,  till  the  end  of  May,  1918,  and  then  by  Mr.  Andre 
Tardieu,  commissaire  general  des  affaires  de  guerre  Franco-Amerlcaines,  The 
acute  supply  situation  in  France  which  resulted  in  an  overwhelming  demand 
for  an  insufficient  supply  made  the  intervention  of  French  governmental  au- 
thority absolutely  essential  to  protection  from  extortion  and  grossly  exorbitant 
prices.  Upon  our  purchasing  officers  rested  always  a  powerful  and  insistent 
pressure  from  the  heads  of  their  services  charged  with  the  execution  of  most 
essential  military  construction  and  supply.  To  the  chiefs  of  the  indei>endent 
services  burdened  with  a  well-nigh  impossible  task,  having  a  direct  military 
purpose,  the  question  of  prices  was  properly  secondary  in  their  minds.  The 
problem  was  to  prevent  the  emergency  from  creating  an  indifference  to  price 
which  would  result  in  submission  to  exorbitant  demands  unnecessary  to  accom- 
plish purchases.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  enormous  saving  and  protec- 
tion afforded  by  the  French  Government,  due  to  the  commission  headed  succes- 
sively by  Mr.  Maurice  Ganne  and  Mr.  Andre  Tardieu.  The  bureau  of  the  chef 
de  la  mission  de  commissariat  general  des  affaires  de  guerre  Franco-Ameri- 
caines,  attached  in  liaaon  to  the  headquarters  of  the  G.  P.  A.  was  composed  of 
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mea  selected  because  of  their  excellent  qualifications  both  as  to  character, 
ttergy,  and  ability.  Not  only  did  they  assist  in  every  way  in  the  protection  of 
the  entire  purchasing  processes  of  the  A.  B.  F.  from  exorbitant  prices,  but  they 
were  Invaluable  in  their  efforts  to  expedite  the  furnishing  of  supplies  from  the 
Frencli  Government  and  to  uncover  new  sources  of  supply  in  the  open  market. 
The  American  Army  and  the  American  Nation  owe  a  great  debt  to  the  men  of 
this  organization  and  those  responsible  for  its  formation.  Considering  the  lack 
of  shipping  from  the  United  States  and  the  stripped  supply  conditions  of  France, 
it  was  only  by  the  most  unusual  effort  and  the  greatest  devotion  to  the  cause 
that  they  accomplished  their  task. 

The  activities  of  M.  Andre  Tardieu,  commissaire  general  des  affaires  de 
gnerre  Franco- Americaines,  in  the  furtherance  of  practical  cooi)eratlon  as  well 
as  of  good  understanding  between  the  French  and  American  Governments,  have 
been  so  important  and  varied  that  they  covered  many  other  fields  than  the  one 
in  which  he  came  into  relation  with  the  office  of  the  G.  P.  A. 

Immediately  upon  his  return  to  France  from  the  United  States  in  the  spring 
of  1918,  the  stimulus  of  his  energetic  anil  able  Intervention  in  behalf  of  the 
A-  E.  F.  in  the  supply  situation  of  our  Army  was  evidenced  in  a  most  prac- 
tical way.    Outside  of  the  rear  of  the  French  Army  which  was  controlled  by 
G.  H.  Q.  in  the  zone  of  the  advance,  the  French  zone  of  the  rear  was  con- 
trolled by  civil  authority  working  along  military  linos,  and  was  represented 
by  the  ministers  of  the  different  departments  of  the  Government.     It  was  at 
ilrst  extremely  difficult  for  the  G.  P.  A.  to  secure  Immediate  decision  of  vital 
sopply  questions  where  it  involved  consultation   and   agreement   among  sev- 
eral French  civilian  points  of  authority.    To  have  a  man  of  the  commanding 
ability  of  Mr.   Tardieu   intensely   devoted    to    the   common    Interest   of   both 
France  and  the  United  States,  concerned  In  the  tusk  of  coordinating  French 
anthority  to  match  the  centralized  military  authority  of  the  (J.  P.  A.  was  of 
iDestimable  advan,tage  In  the  avoidance  of  delay  and  misunderstanding.     The 
thanks  of  our  Nation  are  due  to  Andre  Tarideu  and  his  earnest  advocacy  be- 
fore French  civil  authority  at  all  times  of  our  supply  needs.     The  G.  P.  A. 
can  not  leave  this  subject  without  referring  also  to  the  Invaluable  service  to 
the  French  and  American  Governments  of  Mr.  Gamie,  delegue  general  du  coni- 
aii£salre  general  des  affaires  de  guerre  Franco-America ines,  a  man  of  indefatig- 
able energj',  intense  patriotism,  and  devotion  to  the  common  cause.     He  had 
upon  his  shoulders  a  continual  burden  of  most  lmi>ortant  tasks.     With  cease- 
less labor  and  tireless  energy  he  was  engaged  in  the  difficult  task  of  assist- 
ing the  A.  E.  F.  in  its  supply  requirements  with  a  due  consideration  of  the 
extremely  difficult  supply  situation  in  which  the  French  Government  and  Army 
found  itself.     Like  his  noble  and  able  assistant,  Commandant  Varaigne,  he 
gave  Immediate  response  to  every  call  for  help  from  the  American  Army.     It 
it  not  too  much  to  say  that  without  the  efforts  of  Andre  Tardieu,  Mr,  Ganne, 
tDd  Commandant  H.  Varaigne,  the  supply  procurement  of  the  A.  E.  F.  could 
not  have  been  accomplished.     When  the  American  Army  entered  France  the 
ttigencies  of  war,  accelerating  the  operatitm  of  the  rule  of  the  survival  of 
the  fittest,  had  put  these  men  in  an  Infiuential  position  in  French  adminis- 
tration.   To  them  and  to  their  associates,  whose  names  the  G.  P.  A.  has  not 
space  to  mention  here,  the  thanks  of  the  Army  and  Nation  nre  due.    Whether 
in  the  early  days  we  were  seeking  metal  and  timber  for  primary  construc- 
tion, or  whether  in  the  later  days  in  the  St.  Mlhlel  and  the  Argonne-Meuse 
battles  we  were  crying  for  horses  to  take  our  artillery  into  action,  for  am- 
munition to  fire  from  our  guns,  or  for  camions  to  transport  our  troops  Into 
action,  these  men  and  their  associates,  with  an  energy  and  devotion  which 
knew  no  limit,  found  In  some  way  the  means  to  assist  us  and  to  enable  us 
to  surmount  acute  crisis.    The  French  mission  who  secured  the  governmental 
approval  necessary  before  we  could  make  any  purchases  occupied  a  position 
of  great  resqjonsibillty  not  only  to  the  American  Army  but  to  the  burdened 
French  civilian  population  and  the  heroic  French  Army.     Our  demands  were 
insistent,  overwhelming,  and  critical. 

Much  of  what  was  necessary  to  put  our  troops  effectively  into  action  had 
to  come  from  France.  France  itself  was  largely  stripped  of  military  supplies. 
Almost  every  cession  to  the  American  Army  meant  a  curtailment  acutely  felt 
by  some  portion  of  the  French  people  and  their  brave  army.  The  efforts 
of  the  French  mission  remind  us  that  It  was  not  upon  the  battle  field  alone 
that  Frenchmen  and  Americans  were  as  brothers  In  a  common  effort. 

British  cooperation, — Under  the  provisions  of  a  general  order  the  G.  P.  A. 
was  named  as  the  sole  agent  for  the  negotiation  of  supply  matters  of  the 
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A.  E.  F.  with  allied  Governinenta  His  activities  in  this  connection  began  as 
soon  as  he  was  appointed  to  his  position  and  continued  throughout  the  war. 
Transportation  and  aircraft  negotiations  with  the  allied  Governments  were 
conducted  by  other  departments  and  certain  other  negotiations  were  conducted 
by  departments  independently  of  the  G.  P.  A.  While  not  therefore  the  sole 
agent  in  the  negotiation  of  supply  arrangements,  he  has  been  the  chief  agent 
therein,  the  majority  of  all  such  matters  having  passed  through  his  hands. 
As  representing  the  A.  E.  P.  with  our  Allies  in  these  important  negotiations,  his 
unique  experience  fits  him  to  testify  to  the  splendid  cooperation  of  the  British 
Government  in  the  work  of  the  A.  E.  F.,  without  which  its  supply  efforts  might 
have  failed.  The  G.  P.  A.  therefore  desires  to  express  his  appreciation  of  the 
cooperation  of  the  military  and  civil  authorities  of  our  great  sister  nation. 
Great  Britain.  The  closeness  of  understanding,  the  Immediate  resq;)onse  to  oor 
needs,  the  thoughtful,  constant,  and  often  unsolicited  consideration  of  our 
necessities  on  the  part  of  our  British  Allies  deserve  our  national  gratitude. 
In  this  statement  the  G.  P.  A.  has  not  in  mind  that  supreme  act  of  self- 
sacrifice  in  the  common  good  when  the  British  nation  sacrificed  its  domestic 
trade  In  the  transport  of  so  large  a  part  of  the  American  Army  to  France, 
which  made  common  victory  possible.  He  is  referring  to  what  the  British 
Government  and  the  officials  of  the  British  Army  did  in  relation  to  the  supply 
needs  of  the  A.  E.  F.  in  France.  During  the  first  week  of  his  duties  he  was 
called  upon  by  Col.  Harry  Maud  and  his  assistant,  Lieut  Col.  G.  Davidson* 
representing  Gen.  Carter,  the  director  general  of  forage  and  supply  of  the 

B.  E.  F.  From  that  interview,  which  itself  resulted  in  our  securing  from 
English  sources  over  600,000  railroad  ties  from  Portugal,  with  the  saving  of 
tonnage  from  America  Incident  thereto,  to  the  end  of  the  war,  there  came  such 
addition  to  the  material  supplies  of  our  Army  as  justifies  the  statement  that 
without  them  our  task  would  have  been  well-nigh  Impossible  of  accomplish- 
ment. Over  two  million  tons  of  material  absolutely  requisite  to  the  success 
of  American  effort  In  France  were  received  by  cross-channel  shipping,  and  in 
the  supplying  of  this  our  English  cousins  at  the  time  cut  deeply  into  their 
own  Insufllcient  stocks.  During  the  Argonne-Meuse  battle  the  G.  P.  A.  was 
suddenly  made  directly  responsible  by  the  C.  In  C.  for  our  animal  supply  at 
the  front.  Notwithstanding  the  G.  P.  A.  knew  at  the  time  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment was  practically  at  the  limit  of  its  resources  in  artillery  horses,  it  was 
with  no  doubt  of  response  that  he  sounded  the  "  call  of  the  blood  "  during  those 
critical  days.  Marshal  Haig,  Gen.  Sir  John  Cowans,  and  Gen.  Travers-Clarke 
all  Immediately  acted.  The  advice,  the  services,  the  materials  supplied,  and  the 
sympathy  and  generosity  with  which  the  British  Government  and  Army  en- 
deavored to  cooperate  with  the  American  Army  through  the  oflfice  of  the 
G.  P.  A.  were  such  that  it  Is  impossible  to  attempt  enumeration,  but  only  In  a 
report  of  this  kind  to  make  this  wholly  inadequate,  but  heartfelt  acknowledg- 
ment of  them. 

Cooperation  of  War  Trade  Board. — It  early  became  evident  that  the  posses- 
sion of  raw  material  by  the  United  States  and  the  dependence  thereon  of  neu- 
tral and  allied  countries  for  their  domestic  supply  constituted  a  powerful 
leverage  If  properly  used  by  the  United  St-ates  to  assist  the  A.  E.  F.  in  securing 
supplies  in  Europe.  Great  difficulty  was  experlenceil  by  the  G.  P.  A.  from  the 
first  In  securing  export  permits  In  neutral  countries  for  the  shipment  of  sup- 
plies to  the  American  Army  in  France.  An  early  effort  was  made  to  secure 
information  as  to  what  supplies  in  neutral  countries  would  be  of  assistance  to 
our  Army  and  to  our  Allies,  the  securing  of  which  would  be  expedited  by  the 
cooperation  of  the  State  Department  in  connection  with  embargo  pressure 
upon  the  shipment  of  raw  materials  to  these  countries  from  the  United 
States.  It  niny  be  stated  generally  that  while  every  effort  was  made  from  the 
first  by  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States  to  cooperate  with  the  Army, 
the  delays  incident  to  action  through  ordinary  diplomatic  channels  were  to 
great  as  to  be  a  serious  embarrassment.  Our  diplomatic  offices  abroad  were 
not  organized  for  the  quick  transaction  of  the  entirely  new  business  created  hy 
the  war.  The  demands  of  the  A.  E.  F.  were  imperative,  and  for  a  time  It 
seemed  as  though  the  Army  would  lose  the  great  assistance  in  connection  with 
Its  supply  system  inherent  In  the  possible  use  of  an  exportable  American  sur- 
plus of  raw  material  and  food  supplies  needed  ])y  neutral  countries. 

The  G.  1*.  A.  desires  to  state  here,  however,  that  the  above  remarks  do  not 
apply  to  the  very  efllcient  and  always  active  cooperation  of  Hon.  Wm.  G.  Sharp, 
American  ambassador  to  France,  through  whose  office,  because  of  his  pw*- 
sonal  juxtaposition  to  It,  the  O.  P.  A.  could  always  secure  quick  service.     A 
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swtement  was  made  by  the  G.  P.  A.  and  transmitted  by  the  C.  in  C.  to  the 
allied  Governments  looking  toward  a  coordination  of  effort  In  the  securing  of 
supplies  from  neutral  countries  in  which  it  was  suggested  that  the  powers  of 
the  United  States  over  raw  materials  were  not  only  valuable  when  used  for 
the  benefit  of  the  American  Army,  but  could  be  used  in  expediting  the  ship- 
ment of  supplies  to  the  other  allied  countries  and  armies.  Progress,  however,. 
was  slow  until  the  visit  to  France  of  Mr.  Vance  McCormlck,  the  able  chairman 
of  the  War  Trade  Board,  which  enabled  him  to  realize  th^  pressing  situation 
ind  to  devise  the  remedy  therefor.  Convinced  that  the  demands  of  the 
A.  E.  F.  in  neutral  countries  must  be  met  immediately  and  that  the  powers 
of  the  State  Deiwrtnient,  if  they  were  to  be  effective,  must  be  exercised  quickly 
in  every  instance,  in  order  to  effect  that  result,  he  sent  as  the  representative 
of  the  War  Trade  Board  to  France  Mr.  George  McFadden,  who  arrived  in 
February,  1918. 

The  work  done  by  the  War  Trade  Hoard  at  Washington  in  conjunction  with 
its  representative,  ilr.  McFadden,  in  Paris  deserves  special  recognition  and  re- 
mark. The  ability,  farsightedness,  energy,  and  courage  of  Mr.  McFadden  thor- 
oiwrhly  supported  by  the  W^ar  Trade  Board  in  America,  resulted  in  the  creation 
of  a  situation  by  which  the  State  Department  could  inaugurate  immediate  eco- 
nomic pressure  ui)on  neutral  countries  where  there  was  a  reluctance  to  permit 
exportation  of  supplies  to  the  A.  E.  F.  From  the  date  of  Mr.  McFadden's 
arrival  the  G.  P.  A.  threw  open  to  him  the  supply  requirements  of  the  Ameri- 
can Army,  and  he  was  in  constant  touch  with  his  of^ce.  Early  familiarizing 
himself  in  detail  with  our  necessities,  he  showed  an  initiative  and  intelligence 
in  cooperation  in  our  purposes  which  brought  about  a  surprising  change  in  the 
attitude  of  neutral  governments  toward  our  requests  for  export  permits.  Dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  Argonne-Meuse  battle,  as  an  instance  of  the  quick 
action  of  the  State  Department  through  the  War  Trade  Board  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Fadden, arrangements  for  export  permits  for  animals  from  Spain  needed  to 
take  our  artillery  Into  action  were  effected  in  a  few  days  where  formerly  weeks 
would  have  been  consumed.  The  coordination  of  the  diplomatic  service  which 
the  War  Trade  Board  and  its  representative,  Mr.  McFadden,  secured  and  the 
practical  results  of  his  contact  and  cooperation  with  the  A.  p].  F.  will,  in  the 
jodsment  of  the  G.  P.  A.,  constitute  hereafter  one  of  the  brilliant  chapters  in  the 
hfetory  of  American  business  diplomacy.  His  work  in  connetion  with  our  sup- 
ply requirements  from  Switzerland  was  especially  noteworthy.  Grateful  ac- 
knowledgment is  made  by  the  G.  P.  A.  of  the  immense  assistance  to  his  office 
of  the  War  Trade  Board  at  Washington  and  Mr.  McFhdden,  its  representative 
In  France. 

Coordination  of  French,  English,  and  American  purchases  in  neutral  coun- 
tries.—Under  the  direction  of  the  C.  in  C.  the  G.  P.  A.  took  the  initiative  in 
endeavoring  to  establish  closer  coordination  of  the  French,  English,  and  Ameri- 
can purchasing  officers  in  neutral  countries.  While  the  form  of  the  arrange- 
ments for  coordination  between  the  three  allies  which  were  afterwards  made  in 
the  neutral  countries  varie<l,  the  general  principles  outlined  in  the  attached 
letter  of  the  G.  P.  A.  on  this  subject,  dated  October  19,  1917,  to  which  reference 
is  made,  was  carried  out. 

Paris,  October  SI,  1917. 

From :  Tlie  Commander  in  Chief. 

To:  Gen.  Ragueneau,  chalnnan  of  French  mission  with  the  American  Army. 

1.  The  attached  suggestions  as  to  plan  and  general  principles  which  should 
govern  the  Allies  In  consummating  an  arrangement  for  the  centralization  and 
coordination  of  continental  purchases  for  all  commodities  has  been  drawn  by 
the  general  purchasing  agent,  A.  B.  F.,  In  conference  with  me.  The  plan  sug- 
gested has  my  approval  as  a  tentative  proposition  to  be  discussed  between  the 
representatives  of  the  French  and  English  Governments  and  of  the  American 

Expeditionary'  Forces. 

John  J.  Pershing, 

OcjicraL 


Paris,  October  19,  1917. 

1.  Suggestions  as  to  plan  and  general  principles  which  should  govern  the 
Allies  in  consummating  the  arrangement  for  the  centralization  of  continental 
purchases  for  all  commodities.  This  paper  represents  in  general  the  attitude 
of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  and  is  submitted  for  the  purpose  of 
comment  by  the  French  and  British  authorities. 
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I.  It  is  suggested  that  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  Switzerland  all  purchases  for 
the  allied  forces  in  France,  England,  and  the  United  States  be  made  by  a  single 
board  in  each  country  upon  which  are  representatives  of  the  three  armies,  each 
speaking  for  all  the  branches  of  his  respective  service.  Pending  the  procuring^ 
of  authority,  necessary  under  their  system  of  administration,  for  one  indi- 
vidual each  to  represent  the  French  and  English  armies,  as  has  been  provided 
in  the  case  of  the  American  Army,  these  purchasing  boards  may  consist  of  a 
larger  number  with  due  regard  for  equal  representation  and  authority  for  the 
three  armies  Provision  for  the  Italian  representation  is  to  be  made  as  soon 
as  the  Italian  authorities  can  be  consulted. 

II.  An  interallied  board  consisting  of  a  representative  of  the  French,  Eng- 
lish, and  American  armies  at  Paris  should  determine  the  question  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  purchases  made  on  Joint  account  for  the  three  armies. 

III.  No  agreement  need  be  entered  into  for  the  permanent  existence  of  these 
boards,  so  thpt  any  Government  by  withdrawing  can  restore  the  status  quo. 
The  great  advantages,  however,  of  coordination  and  the  relief  from  an  In- 
tolerable condition  of  competition  afforded  by  them  will  result  practically 
In  their  continuous  existence.  This  consideration  should  remove  any  possible 
hesitation  in  connection  with  their  immediate  formation. 

IV.  The  American  Expeditionary  Forces  recognize  that  in  continental  pur- 
chases the  needs  of  the  French  Army  and  population  should  liave  first  consider- 
ation. The  continental  countries  adjoining  France  are  naturally  tributary  to 
the  French  Army  and  French  population.  The  undue  diversion  of  supplies  from 
those  countries  to  the  British  and  American  Expeditionary  Forces  might  in- 
volve France  in  domestic  and  civil  embarrassments  resulting  in  a  serious  lessen- 
ing of  military  effectiveness  and  Injury  to  the  common  cause. 

V.  The  United  States  by  reason  of  Its  control  of  certain  sources  of  supply, 
notably  cotton.  Is  In  a  position  through  negotiations  as  to  embargo  to  increase 
the  available  sources  of  general  supply  for  the  Allies  from  Spain  and  Switzer- 
land. These  boards  should  be  In  existence  now  as  a  means  of  aiding  with  in- 
formation the  American  ambassadors  to  France,  Spain,  and  Switzerland  in  mak- 
ing representations  to  the  State  Department  as  to  the  position  they  deem  ad^'is- 
able  for  the  United  States  to  take  in  connection  with  embargo  concessions.  The 
commanding  position  of  England  in  connection  with  ocean  tonnage,  coal,  and 
other  important  supplies  for  the  French  and  American  Expeditionary  Forces 
makes  specially  important  to  her  the  common  information  which  will  be  derived 
through  the  operation  of  such  boards  and  which  will  be  of  value  as  bearing 
upon  questions  which  are  arising  and  will  continue  to  increasingly  arise  in 
connection  with  the  use  of  Interallied  tonnage. 

Charles  G.  Dawes, 
Lieutenant  Colonelj  Engineers,  General  Purchasing  Agent,  A.  E,  F. 

Origin  of  finance  offi,ce  of  the  A,  E.  F.—To  enable  It  to  make  arrangements 
for  funds  in  Euroi>e  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  exi)enses  and  supplies  of 
the  A.  E.  F.,  the  representatives  of  the  Treasury  Department  from  time  to  time 
submitted  requests  for  an  estimate  of  the  future  financial  requirements  of  our 
Army.  The  system  of  Army  accounts  by  separate  services  with  their  inevitable 
differences  in  methods,  the  lack  of  a  central  financial  organization  of  the  Army 
with  an  authority  and  machinery  necessary  to  make  such  statements,  and  the 
constantlv  changing  situation  in  the  requirements  of  the  Army  made  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  give  the  Treasury  Department  accurate  information. 

These  requests  of  the  Treasury  Department  upon  the  Army  were  referred 
to  the  office  of  the  G.  P.  A.,  and  it  endeavored,  without  machinery  and  with- 
out authority,  relying  upon  the  general  desire  of  cooperation  upon  the  part 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  different  services,  to  render  what  assistance  in  this  con- 
nection was  possible  under  the  circumstances.  Lieut,  Col.  Cutcheon  was  very 
active  in  this  work,  and  he  and  Lieut.  Col.  Jny  were  leaders  in  devising  the 
methods  for  bettering  the  syafem.  It  was  the  lack  of  such  an  organization 
properly  organiz(Hl  and  with  Sufficient  personnel  to  handle  the  situation  which 
lefl  Edward  R.  Stottinius,  sp^^oial  representative  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
who  gave  invaluable  cooperation  in  this  connection,  and  the  G.  P.  A.  to 
recommend  tlie  formation  of  a  financial  section  of  the  General  Staff  which 
w^ould  coordinate  and  collect  the  financial  requirements  of  the  Army,  coordinate 
and  simi)lify  the  nietho<ls  of  accounting  in  the  separate  services,  and  provide 
a  central  agency  for  their  proper  presentation  to  the  Treasury  Department. 
In  this  connection,  and  as  part  of  the  demobilization  of  his  office  as  the 
war  ended  the  G.  P.  A.  recommended  the  transfer  of  the  board  of  contracts 
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and  adjustments  and  the  bureau  of  accounts,  both  of  which  had  been  built 
up  In  Ills  office,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  chief  finance  ofhcer  provided  for 
by  the  order  establishing  the  finance  section  of  Uie  Army.  Tlie  difficulties, 
however,  under  any  circumstances  during  our  military  activities  of  making 
an  accurate  forecast  of  financial  requirements  extending  over  any  period  of 
time  are  self-evident.  The  large  organization  of  the  G.  P.  A.  and  G.  P.  B. 
was  constantly  in  search  of  supplies  in  Europe,  on  account  of  insufficient  ton- 
nage from  America.  Sources  of  supply  which  could  not  be  foreseen  were 
constantly  discovered,  which  could  not  have  formed  the  basis  for  an  estimate 
of  future  financial  necessities.  Additions  to  and  curUilhnents  of  programs 
due  to  the  military  charges  at  the  front  and  the  general  sltuuti(m  in  the 
alHeil  armies,  the  changing  degree  of  availability  for  our  use  of  the  surplus 
stocks  of  otlier  armies  and  Governments,  all  combined  to  make  any  system 
of  estimate  either  of  forward  material  or  of  financial  requirements  difficult. 
However,  under  the  system  as  devised,  a  considerable  advance  was  made  in 
this  connection. 

Principles  of  Army  aupply  and  purchase. — The  experience  of  the  A.  E.  F. 
should  here  be  cited  as  bearing  upon  various  proi)Ositions  which  have  been 
made  for  the  abolition  of  tlie  system  of  Army  supply  acquirement  through 
sejiarate  services.  The  G.  P.  A.  desires  to  state  that  he  l)elieves  that,  a 
central  control  of  the  situation  through  a  system  providing  for  purchase  by 
i-ategorj'  and  interchange  of  stocks  between  the  services  can  be  made  effective 
9^}  as  to  secure  the  benefits  of  centralization  without  interfering  unduly  with 
that  indeix^ndent  and  continuous  functioning  of  the  separate  supply  services 
of  the  Army  absolutely  essential  in  time  of  war  to  securing  the  maximum 
results.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  is  simply  a  statement 
of  principle.  It  must  not  be  Inferred  from  It  that  the  present  laws  govern- 
ing Army  purchase  and  supply  do  not  need  intensive  change  if  proper  prin- 
ciples of  Army  supply  are  carried  out.  There  should  be  a  removal  by  legis- 
lation to  some  extent  of  the  barriers  between  the  different  services  in  the 
matter  of  common  stocks,  so  that  the  Army  may  think  in  terms  of  one  Army 
imd  not  in  the  terms  of  eight  water-tight  compartments.  The  central  authority 
must  determine,  for  instance,  whether  a  dearth  of  certain  material  in  the 
Ordnance  Department  and  a  surplus  of  the  same  material  in  the  Engineer 
Department  makes  advisable  the  transfer  of  a  i)ortion  of  engineer  stock 
U)  ordnance  Ht(H»k.  Again,  the  power  of  purchase  by  category  should  be 
made  more  definite.  Under  the  present  law  the  indepence  of  the  separate 
services  is  too  rigldlj'  established,  and  only  the  great  emergency  of  war  and 
the  coopemtion  of  a  strong  C.  in  C.  and  C.  G.  S.  O.  S.  with  the  (».  P.  A.  could 
have  produced  in  the  A.  E.  F.  any  degree  of  central  coordination  and  control. 

The  G.  P.  A.  will  not  seek  to  outline  the  changes  of  legislation  desirable  to 
80  modify  the  present  system  as  to  best  carry  out  the  proper  principles  of  Army 
purchase  and  supply,  but  because  of  the  great  importance  of  the  subject  desires 
to  here  incorporate  a  memorandum  which  he  prepared  with  much  care  and 
sent  to  you  when  you  were  Chief  of  Staff.  You  placed  this  upon  the  war  diary 
of  the  A.  E.  F.  as  being  in  agreement  with  your  own  views : 

PRINCIPLES    OF    ABMY    PURCHASE    AND    SUPPLY    AS    8U00ESTED    BY    EXPERIENCE    OF 

AMERICAN   EXPEDITIONARY  FORCES   IN   FRANCE. 

[Dictated  Feb.  23,  1018,  and  carefully  revised  Mar.  6.  1918.    For  insertion  in  war  diary 

of  American  Expeditionary  Forces.] 

War  is  the  oldest  occupation  of  mankind,  and  the  system  of  organization 
for  war  has  been  the  result  of  evolution  for  the  longest  period  of  any  collective 
human  activity.  Therefore,  what  seems  to  be  in  military  organization  an 
aoachronism  must  always  be  considered  as  to  whether  our  regarding  it  in  that 
light  is  due  to  the  different  functioning  of  an  army  organization  in  times  of 
peace  as  comparcHl  with  a  time  of  war.  The  current  criticism  of  Army  organ- 
ization Is  base<1  largely  upon  the  assumption  that  it  ignores  certain  funda- 
mental principles  of  normal  business  organization,  which  should  be  applied  to 
the  business  system  of  an  army  not\\ithstanding  the  ultimate  purpose  of  an 
army's  existence  is  military  as  distinguished  from  business  success.  The  conven- 
tional view  of  the  Army  purchase  and  supply  system,  held  by  the  nonmilitary 
business  man,  is  that  the  system  of  independent  departmental  purchase  is  a 
ftiilure,  because,  while  It  is  susceptible  to  an  outside  coordinating  control,  this 
control  is  not  accomplished  as  in  normal  business  organization  by  a  complete 
centralization  of  purchase  and  supply  through  one  agency  acting  for  the  Army 
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as  a  whole.  The  argument  of  the  business  man  is  that  If  all  purchasing  and 
supply  activities  were  centralized  in  one  distinct  Army  department,  created  to 
supply  all  other  branches  of  the  service,  there  would  be  obviated  competition 
among  the  various  departments,  piecemeal  and  wasteful  purchases,  loose  meth- 
ods, insufficient  estimation  of  forward  collective  needs,  aihd  many  other  objec- 
tions now  Incident  to  some  extent  to  the  present  system. 

It  is  contended  that  tlie  needs  of  an  Army  and  their  satisfaction  will  be 
better  ascertained  and  accomplished  by  a  central  body,  having  always  the 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  situation,  and  that  equally  satisfactory  results  wlU 
not  be  incident  to  any  method  of  central  control  reached  through  a  coordi- 
nation of  independent  agencies.  It  was  with  this  belief  that  I  took  up  my 
duties  as  general  purchasing  agent  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces, 
under  a  new  system  of  central  control  devised  personally  by  Gen.  Pershing 
against  the  advice  of  a  reporting  Army  board,  to  whom  the  subject  had  been 
first  referred.  This  report  attached  hereto,  with  the  comments  of  Gen.  Per- 
shing thereon,  indicates  clearly  the  legal  limitations  under  which  he  acted, 
his  entire  perception  of  the  business  and  military  principles  involved,  and 
the  final  plan  he  placed  in  operation  as  the  best  solution  possible,  in  his  judg- 
ment, under  existing  law,  of  the  problem  of  reconciling  the  existing  Army 
and  supply  system  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  normal  business  or- 
ganization without  jeopardizing  its  efficiency  from  the  military  standpoint 
in  time  of  actual  war. 

I  wish  I  could  claim  a  share  in  the  conception  of  this  plan,  but  the  general 
had  worked  It  out  fully  before  I  arrived  at  his  headquarters  and  only  selected 
me  to  put  it  into  effect,  and  as  general  purchasing  agent,  American  ESxpe- 
ditionary  Forces,  and  chairman,  to  assemble  the  General  Purchasing  Board  ahd 
direct  its  operations.  My  idea,  as  that  of  many  other  business  men,  had  been 
that  the  law^s  of  the  United  States  which  so  jealously  guarded  the  independent 
right  of  purchase  and  supply  in  departments  of  the  service,  was  on  our 
statute  books  as  a  result  of  a  lack  of  business  knowledge  and  foresight  on 
the  part  of  legislators,  instead  of  its  being  as  it  is,  the  logical,  legitimate,  and 
necessary  evolution  of  thousands  of  years  of  actual  military  experience.  Now, 
after  six  months  in  time  of  war,  in  a  peculiar  position  relative  to  Army  pur- 
chase and  supply  activities  such  as  does  not  exist  in  the  British,  French,  or 
other  army,  so  far  as  I  know,  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  any  change  In 
legislation  or  War  Department  regulation  designed  to  bring  the  organization 
of  Army  purchase  and  supply  more  nearly  into  accord  with  the  principles  of 
modern  business  organization,  should  provide  an  agency  of  supervising  co- 
ordination, which,  while  it  will  permit  the  application  of  rigid  business  prin- 
ciples under  normal  conditions,  will  not  take  away  from  independent  depart- 
ments the  right  of  purchase  and  supply,  especially  during  the  time  of  actual 
military  activity,  the  preservation  of  such  independent  powers  being  abso- 
lutely essential  at  times  to  military  success,  which,  of  course,  is  the  ultimate 
object  of  the   whole  system. 

The  statement  is  frequently  made  that  the  business  organization  of  an  army 
is  the  same  in  its  purposes  as  the  business  organization  of  any  great  corpora- 
tion. This  is  misleading.  The  chief  purpose  of  the  organization  of  successful 
business  is  the  creation  of  wealth — the  chief  purpose  of  the  organization 
of  any  army  is  the  destruction  of  enemy  life  and  wealth.  The  prime  considera- 
tion in  the  establishment  in  normal  business  organization  of  central  control  of 
purchase,  Is  the  surrounding  of  purchasing  activity  with  checks  and  balances 
compelling  due  consideration  of  every  purchase  from  the  standpoint  of  its  re- 
lation to  a  prospective  profit — in  other  words,  to  compel  the  deliberate  applica- 
tion to  every  transaction  of  the  test  as  to  whether,  if  consummated,  financial 
profit  or  something  related  to  it  will  immediately  or  ultimately  be  the  result 
The  first  purpose  of  the  army  business  organization  in  time  of  war  is  the  se- 
curing of  necessary  military  supplies  Irrespective  of  any  question  of  finan- 
cial profit,  yet  «s  cheaply  Jind  exix^ditlously  as  possible  without  preju- 
dice to  militao'  effectiveness.  If  the  application  of  all  the  principles  of  normal 
business  organization  would  mean  the  failure  of  supply  in  military  emer^ 
gency,  business  principles,  in  the  last  analysis,  must  yield  wherever  necessary 
to  military  emergency.  The  principles,  however,  of  normal  business  as  af- 
fecting army  business  organization  can  be  made  to  apply  through  a  coordi- 
nating system  aS!  we  have  done  in  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces,  where 
these  principles  are  applied  to  any  army  purchase  or  supply  transaction  not 
involving  a  preponderating  military  necessity.  I  can  not  emphasize  too  strongly 
'^^at  for  the  preservation  of  a  requisite  system  of  supply  for  any  army  iu 
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action,  the  feeling  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  a  supply-procuring  agent 
must  be  first  to  the  officers  needing  the  supply.  From  my  experience  with 
the  field  system  of  army  supply  and  purchase  in  this  war,  the  only  reason  I 
um  Imagine  why  anybody  suggests  the  contrary  is  because  a  large  portion 
of  the  supplies  of  our  army  is  being  collected  by  the  War  Department  in  a 
country  of  large  resources,  which,  when  collected,  are  shipped  from  America 
to  the  army  in  France.  Business  principles,  for  obvious  reasons,  can  be 
given  a  wider  application  by  the  War  Department  in  the  United  States  than 
it  is  possible  to  give  to  the  purchase  and  supply  organization  of  any  army 
in  the  field.  In  the  business  organization  of  an  nrmy  in  the  field  nothing 
must  prevent  the  immediate  application  of  the  greatest  possible  pressure  di- 
rectly from  the  point  of  military  and  emergency  need  upon  an  agent  of 
porehafte  and  supply  directly  responsible  to  it.  Therefore  the  central  business 
control  of  purchase  and  supply  activities  of  an  army  in  the  field,  while  operat- 
ing in  all  normal  cases,  must  not  interfere  with  a  perfect  device  for  the 
operation  of  a  collateral  independent  system  controlled  by  military  necessity. 
Onlj  in  this  way  can  all  the  needs  of  an  army  in  time  of  action  be  properly 
met 

Let  us  aasume  for  purpose  of  illustration  that  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces  in  France,  at  a  time  when  military  operations  are  under  way,  had  an 
existing  central  purchase  and  supply  organization  for  all  departments  of  the 
Army  without  there  being  in  existence  machinery  for  independent  collection 
of  supplies.  To  that  central  organization  would  come  a  series  of  demands 
which  we  might  epitomize  as  follows:  From  A  on  the  line,  2,000  blankets  by 
night  time,  which,  if  not  supplied,  meant  that  soldiers  would  perish  by  ex- 
posure; from  B,  1,000  shells  for  an  expected  attack  the  next  day;  from  0, 
IjOOO  cots  for  wounded  soldiers  lying  on  the  fioors  of  hospitals;  from  D,  cer- 
tain medicines  and  surgical  apparatus  with  available  supplies  entirely  inade- 
quate and  wounded  still  coming  in ;  from  E,  food  for  men  who  had  been  wlth- 
oat  it  for  two  days.  The  central  organization,  in  transmitting  to  its  purchas- 
ing and  collecting  agents  these  demands,  would  use  an  emphatic  tone  of 
voice,  but  that  tone  of  voice  would  not  be  the  same,  not  interpreted  by  the 
agent  in  the  same  way,  as  the  voice  of  each  officer  responsible  for  the  situation 
at  each  point  of  necessity  speaking  to  a  man  directly  responsible  to  him,  and 
located  at  a  point  of  possible  supply.  If  a  demand  came  for  timber  to  build 
a  bridge  necessary  to  carry  100,000  troops  across  a  stream  for  reinforcement 
of  a  sorely  pressed  army  corps,  questions  of  the  price  to  be  paid,  or  the  man- 
ner in  w^hich  it  was  to  be  secured,  would  not,  advantageously,  be  first  referred 
to  a  central  agency  for  consideration  of  the  business  bearings  of  the  trans- 
action. It  is  no  reply,  in  such  a  situation,  to  maintain  that  an  emergency 
SQpply  and  purchase  organization  can  be  created  for  use  in  times  of  war 
which  can  function  when  and  where  it  would  be  Impossible  for  the  central 
organization  to  do  so.  A  purchase  and  supply  machine  to  function  well  must 
fanction  continuously. 

In  this  war  the  use  of  troops  in  restricted  localities,  the  transportation  to 
masses  of  stationary  troops  of  large  shipments  of  supplies,  the  fact  that  the 
diiTerent  units  of  the  Army,  as  a  rule,  are  not  separated  by  long  distances  or 
isolated  by  lack  of  railroad  or  other  means  of  communication,  all  make  more 
plausible  the  demand  for  the  abolition  of  the  great  Army  system  of  inde- 
pendent departmental  supply  and  purchase.  But  if  any  other  system  is  put 
In  its  place  which  does  not  recognize  that  the  first  responsibility  of  the  supply 
and  purchase  agent  must  be  directly  to  the  responsible  officer  nearest  the 
point  of  necessity,  the  system  in  time  of  military  emergency  will  fall;  and 
the  whole  object  of  the  military  system  Is  not  to  fail  In  time  of  war.  In 
order  to  give  our  Army  organization  In  France  the  benefit  as  far  as  possible 
of  all  the  admirable  safeguards  and  advantages  of  normal  business  organiza-' 
tlon  and  yet  not  destroy  that  which  is  above  all  things  important,  the  system, 
which,  irrespective  of  business  considerations,  supplies  most  quickly  articles 
at  the  point  of  use  during  military  operations.  Gen.  Pershing  originated  the 
idea  of  the  General  Purchasing  Board,  American  Expeditionary  Forces,  which, 
while  operating  under  some  disadvantages,  has  applied  to  the  purchase  of 
Army  supplies  in  France  the  safeguards  of  normal  business.  It  has  insured 
collective  purchasing,  prevention  of  competition,  and  coordination  of  effort 
without  interfering  with  a  principle  firmly  established  in  legislation  and  mili- 
tary procedure  as  a  result  of  thousands  of  years  of  evolution. 

If  nothing  is  added  to  the  foregoing,  it  may  seem  to  overemphasize  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  Independent  agencies  of  a  controlling  central  system,  which 
must  function  with  it     In  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  certain  large 
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conceded  and  evolved  powers  of  central  control,  ari.^ing  out  of  the  exigencies 
of  war  and  conflrmed  by  the  commander  in  chief,  are  being  exercised  by  the 
general  purchasing  agent,  which  powers  are  in  effect  direct  and  not  negative. 
It  is  these  direct  powers  not  used  to  impede  but  to  regulate,  expedite,  and 
widen  the  action  of  collateral  agencies,  which  are  largely  responsible  for 
what  results  have  been  accomplished  through  the  organization  of  the  General 
Purchasing  Board. 

That  the  lessons  in  Army  supply  and  purchase  taught  by  this  war  will  find  ^ 
their  future  legislative  interpretation  and  expression,  there  is  little  question. 
It  will  be  difficult  legislation  to  frame;  for,  unfortunately,  it  can  not  be 
assumed  that  in  the  admIni>tration  oi  the  system  in  time  of  peace  It  will  be 
characterized  by  the  high  degree  of  cooperation  and  disiwsltiou  to  subordinate 
individual  interest,  which  exists  among  the  officers  of  a  military  force  in 
active  operation,  welded  together  by  the  powerful  pressure  of  military  emerg- 
ency, by  strong  leadership,  and  the  sacredne's  of  the  cause  of  their  common 
effort.  But  even  though  it  may  not  as  yet  be  possible  to  frame  a  law  recog- 
nizing the  principles  upheld  herein  without  creating  some  field  for  bureau- 
cratic dissensions  in  time  of  peace,  yet  such  a  law  in  time  of  war  will  afford 
the  competent  leadership,  which  always  develops  on  such  an  occasion,  its  proper 
engine  of  highest  effectiveness. 

Chables  G.  Dawes, 

Colonel  Engineers  J  N.  A., 
Chairman  General  Purchasing  Board , 

General  PurchaMng  Agent,  A.  E.  F. 

Conclusion. — ^The  activities  of  the  G.  P.  B.  and  the  G.  P.  A.,  not  only  In  the 
line  of  coordination  but  because  of  the  machinery  created  to  supplement  the 
activities  of  the  independent  ser>'ice8  In  searching  out  and  accumulating  supplies 
In  Europe,  became- such  an  indispensable  element  in  the  accomplishments  of  the 
American  Army  that  the  documents  covering  Gen.  Pershing's  original  concep- 
tion, including  his  comments  on  the  same,  are  attached  hereto  as  an  indispensa- 
ble part  of  this  report.  It  will  be  noted  from  these  documents  that  the  board 
of  officers  convened  to  consider  Gen.  Pershing's  suggestions  recommended 
against  their  adoption,  and  that  the  general  then  set  aside  the  report  of  these 
officers  and  pointed  out  their  misconception  of  his  idea  in  the  following  words: 

"  Pasts,  August  4,  t9t7. 
"  Memorandum  for  The  Adjutant  General  : 

"  With  reference  to  the  proceedings  of  the  board  of  officers  convened  to  estab- 
lish a  purchasing  bureau,  the  board  accepted  too  literally  the  wording  of  th« 
order. 

"  The  idea  In  mind  was  to  create  a  central  board  consisting  of  an  officer  rep- 
resenting each  staff  department  which  purchases  material,  and  that  this  board 
would  have  a  head  and  be  able  to  coordinate  purchases,  which  would  actually 
be  made  by  an  officer  of  the  staff  department  itself.  It  was  not  the  intention 
to  create  a  purchasing  board  in  Ix>ndon  or  Paris  such  as  we  had  In  New  York 
for  the  Panama  Canal. 

"  In  other  words,  it  may  be  said  that  this  committee  would  be  simply  a 
coordinating  board. 

"  There  are  many  purchases  being  made  by  the  Red  Cross  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A, 
in  France,  in  some  instances  probably  in  competition  with  our  staff  departments 
and  with  each  other.  They  should  also  be  brought  under  some  sort  of  control. 
The  board  in  question  need  not  be  composed  of  officers  exclusively  on  that  duty* 
but  could  meet  occasionally  for  mutual  discussion. 

"  To  A.  G.  for  file. 

"  J.  J.  P." 

The  G.  O.  No.  23,  Hq.  A.  E.  P.,  1917,  establishing  the  board,  was  issued  by 
Gen.  Pershing  on  August  20,  1917.  On  August  29,  1917,  I  arrived  in  Paris  from 
St.  Nazaire,  where  I  had  been  stationed  with  my  regiment,  and,  after  a  confer- 
ence, the  C.  in  C.  appointed  the  personnel  of  the  G.  P.  B.  on  August  30,  making  { 
me  the  chairman  and  also  the  G.  P.  A.  of  the  A.  E.  F.  The  G.  P.  B.  and  tbe 
position  of  the  G.  P.  A.  accordingly  have  been  peculiarly  the  conc^tion  of  the 
C.  in  C,  designed  by  him  to  meet  what  he  recognized  as  an  overwhelming  neces- 
sity in  the  matter  of  supply  procurement  as  well  as  the  coordination  of  pur- 
^ases. 

From  that  time  until  the  end  of  the  war  he  gave  it  unremitting  personal 
Attention   and  support.    The  relation  of  tonnage  to  success  was  ever  upper- 
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most  iB  his  mind.  Without  the  great  power  constantly  exercised  by  the 
C.  in  C.  in  assisting  the  G.  P.  A.  in  this  work  of  coordinating  independent 
military  authority  in  our  Army,  as  well  as  in  the  relation  of  our  Army 
to  the  other  armies  and  governments,  the  accomplishments  of  the  board  and 
the  G.  P.  A.  would  have  been  impossible.  The  C.  in  C,  did  not  regard  it 
Its  beyond  his  dignity  to  come  many  times  from  Ohaumont  and  elsewhere  to 
Paris  to  assist  the  G.  P.  A.  in  supply  negotiations  with  our  allies  and  the 
difficult  task  of  coordinating  our  own  separate  services.  When  continuing 
battle  occupied  him  at  the  front  he  still  maintained  his  touch  w^itli  our  ac- 
tlvUles,  and  the  G.  P.  A.  would  meet  him  there.  The  quick  perception  upon 
his  part  of  tlie  exigencies  of  the  supply  situation,  the  origination  of  the  plan 
to  deal  with  it  and  his  constant  powerful  Intervention  in  carrying  it  out 
most  stand  in  history  as  the  chief  cause  of  the  substantial  results  obtained. 
Id  the  beginning  of  the  operations  of  tlie  G.  P.  A.  and  the  G.  P.  B.  you  (Maj. 
Gen.  James  G.  Harbord)  were  the  chief  of  staff  and  so  continued  from  the 
beginning  in  June,  1917,  to  May,  1918.  While  this  report  Is  made  to  you  as 
C.  G,  S.  O.  S.,  under  whose  command  from  July  29,  1918,  the  G.  P.  B.  and 
6.  P.  A,  have  functioned  the  G.  P.  A  desires  to  acknowledge  the  debt  which 
his  organization  and  himself  owes  to  your  constant  cooperation  and  far- 
sightedness not  only  when  acting  as  C.  G.  S.  O.  S.  but  as  the  former  chief  of 
staff.  What  is  said  here  of  the  attitude  of  the  C.  In  C.  toward  this  organiza- 
tion applies  also  to  yourself  not  only  when  chief  of  staff  but  when  after  your 
brilliant  service  in  command  of  the  Marine  brigade  at  Belleau  W^ood  and 
the  Second  Division  in  the  Soissons  offensive,  you  came  into  your  present 
place  of  heavy  res9)onstbillty  and  therefore  directly  responsible  to  the  C. 
in  C.  for  the  activities  of  this  organization.  No  written  words  are  necessary 
to  impress  upon  your  mind  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  the  G.  P.  A.  feels 
toward  you  but  he  can  not  refrain  from  ri»ferring  to  the  firm  friendship  which 
has  sprung  up  between  us  during  many  trying  experiences.  When  the  S.  O.  S. 
was  oi^anized  in  March,  1918,  and  the  administrative  staff  of  the  C.  in  C, 
of  which  I  was  a  member,  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  Maj.  Gen.  Ker- 
nan,  the  first  C,  G.  S.  O.  S.,  he  gave  to  me  the  same  confidence  and  coop- 
eration which  had  existed  in  my  relations  to  the  C.  in  C.  and  to  yourself 
as  chief  of  staff.  Without  the  unlimited  support  of  higher  authority  this 
emergency  organization,  superimposed  upon  the  Regular  Army  organization, 
could  not  even  have  existed,  much  less  have  succeeded.  The  chiefs  of  the 
services  were  bending  under  the  load  of  a  terrible  task.  They  were  charged 
in  duty  and  by  order  with  the  accomplishment  of  it 

Their  work  and  the  fulfillment  of  duty  at  times  nmst  be  checked  and  the 
success  of  their  individual  task  placed  even  in  jeopardy  by  the  authority  of 
this  central  agency  charged  with  the  duty  of  compelling  subordination  of  the 
Deeds  of  a  unit  to  the  greater  necessity  of  the  entire  Army  of  which  the  unit 
was  a  part.  Had  the  attitude  of  Gen.  Kernan  been  different  from  that  of  your- 
i«elf  and  the  C.  in  C.  in  any  regard,  the  wide  coordinating  power  created  in  the 
G.  P.  A.  could  not  have  survived.  So  far  from  being  lessened,  these  powers, 
under  the  same  wise  and  helpful  attitude  which  characterized  his  successful 
administration  of  the  entire  S.  O.  S.,  were,  if  anything,  increased  by  Gen. 
Kernnn.  As  my  former  commanding  officer  I  desire  to  express  the  gratitude 
and  admiration  which  my  organization  and  myself  feel  toward  him.  The  fact 
that  there  existed  this  continued  confidence  of  higher  authority  in  the  G.  P.  A, 
and  the  G.  P.  B.,  which  higher  authority  was  known  by  the  chiefs  of  the  inde- 
pendent services  to  be  in  a  position  to  realize  the  needs  of  the  common  situa- 
tion, made  it  easier  for  them  to  accept  in  good  spirit  the  orders  for  coordina- 
tion necessitated  by  a  common  purpose  which  were  often  at  the  great  expense 
of  programs  originally  authorized  and  imposed  ujwn  them.  The  almost  entire 
absence  of  friction  experienced  by  the  G.  P.  A.  in  his  relation  with  the  chiefs  of 
the  services  is  not  alone  attributable  to  the  patriotism  and  intelligence  of 
these  strong  men,  but  as  well  because  at  all  times  they  felt  that  the  G.  P.  A. 
was  not  only  expressing  in  his  ortlers  your  authority  and  that  of  the  C.  in  C, 
but  what  was  In  effect  your  best  judgment  in  a  position  where  you  could  de- 
termine tlie  relative  importance  of  the  execution  of  the  different  programs  of 
requirements.  It  would  have  been  too  much  to  expect  that  there  were  not 
radical  differences  of  opinion  at  times  In  connection  with  the  satisfaction  of 
relative  needs  and  as  to  the  necessity  for  sacrifice  by  the  separate  services 
made  necessary  by  the  policy  of  coordination. 

While  in  the  military  organization  It  is  not  necessary  to  argue  with  lesser 
authority  in  case  speedy  action  is  necessary,  it  was  the  policy  of  the  G.  P.  A.^  as 
it  has  been  the  policy  of  yourself  and  the  C\  in  C,  to  explain  in  detail  wherever 
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possible  the  reason  for  the  exercise  of  orbitrury  authority.  As  a  result  a  mutual 
confidence  sprang  up  between  tlie  chiefs  of  the  services  and  the  G.  P.  A.  and  a 
spirit  of  cooperation  under  the  great  emergency  in  which  all  were  placed* 
which,  while  It  had  its  beginning  in  arbitrary  authority,  had  its  ending  in  a 
condition  in  which  it  might  almost  be  said  that  mutual  consent  predominated 
over  authority.  In  proportion  to  the  time  officers  of  tlie  A.  E.  F.  remained  in 
P'rance,  the  appreciation  of  the  fact  increased  that  the  war  was  essentially  an 
interallied  war  and  not  the  war  of  any  one  army  by  itself.  The  inmiediate 
perception  of  the  0.  in  C.  of  this  fact  and  the  inauguration  by  him  of  a  policy 
based  upon  it  on  the  day  he  entered  France,  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
success  of  the  A.  K.  F.  in  all  its  supply  and  military  operations. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  G.  P.  B.,  the  G.  P.  A.,  its  chairman,  made  the 
statement  that  it  was  not,  except  as  he  might  determine,  a  deliberative  body — 
that  its  organization  was  military,  and  that  it  would  act  as  ordered,  and  not 
as  it  might  decide.  The  reasons  for  tliis  were  obvious  and  were  stated.  The 
independent  services  were  overtaxed,  handicapped  by  Insufficient  personnel, 
and  confi*onted  by  continuous  and  insistent  demads  for  immediate  supplies  to 
enable  the  construction  and  other  work  of  the  American  Army  to  proceed. 
In  tlie  work  of  coordination,  as  a  rule,  only  two  or  three  of  the  eight  separate 
departments  of  the  A.  B.  F.  would  be  concerned  in  one  transaction.  To  con- 
sume the  time  of  the  whole  board  in  the  discussion  of  those  questions  which 
affected  but  two  or  three  departments  of  it,  would  have  been  impracticable. 
Again,  under  the  military  organization,  "  town  meeting "  discusions  of  neces- 
sities and  plans  have  not  been  found  practicable  or  effective.  At  a  later  date 
in  purchases  under  the  category  and  in  the  settlement  of  any  other  question 
in  which  each  department  had  an  interest,  the  board  was  used  for  deliberative 
purposes. 

In  ending  the  G.  P.  A.  desires  to  express  his  appreciation  of  a  number  of  his 
coworkers. 

It  was  under  the  leadership  of  Lieut.  Col.  N.  D.  Jay,  Q.  M.  C,  who  was  for 
so  long  the  Assistant  G.  P.  A.  of  the  A.  E.  F.,  that  the  system  of  purchases  by 
category  was  worked  out.  To  his  able  hands  was  also  inst rusted  the  generar 
supervision  of  the  purchasing  agents  of  the  G.  P.  A.'s  organization  in  allied  and 
neutral  countries.  His  services  were  invaluable.  His  tact  and  amiability  com- 
bined with  firmness,  resulted  in  his  representing  the  G.  P.  A.  as  principal  in 
many  important  negotiations.  As  the  direct  representative  of  the  G.  P.  A.  his 
constructive  and  useful  authority  found  expression  in  a  constantly  improving 
state  of  efficiency  on  the  part  of  all  bureaus  and  departments  of  this  organiza- 
tion. 

Throughout  the  most  difl^cult  periods  of  the  war  the  G.  P.  A.  found  in  Lleut- 
Col.  F.  E.  Drake,  Engineers,  a  constant  source  of  constructive  suggestion,  un- 
tiring energy,  and  successful  administration.  Possessed  both  of  imagination 
and  practical  business  ability,  with  a  wide  range  of  knowledge  of  business 
conditions  In  Europe,  his  career  with  the  G.  P.  A.  was  a  most  creditable  and 
useful  one,  for  which  the  G.  P.  A.  desires  to  make  special  acknowledgement. 

To  Lieut.  Col.  J.  C.  Roop,  Engineers,  the  present  Assistant  G.  P.  A.,  who 
was  a  former  comrade  of  the  G.  P.  A.'s  as  a  first  lieutenant  in  the  Seventeentli 
Engineers  (railway),  and  whose  Invaluable  services  and  high  abilities  have 
won  him  his  successive  promotions,  the  G.  P.  A.  desires  to  express  his  appre- 
ciation and  gratitude.  No  one  in  the  whole  organization  has  had  a  better 
gras|)  of  Its  principles,  or  has  been  more  useful  In  putting  them  into  practical 
effect.  His  great  competency  led  the  G.  P.  A.  for  a  time  to  use  him  on  his 
staff  when  the  G.  P.  A.  became  the  member  of  the  M.  B.  A.  S.  representing  the 
American  Army.  From  the  beginning  to  the  present.  Col.  Roop  had  been  a 
main  dependence  of  the  G.  P.  A. 

Maj.  George  S.  Ballard,  Q.  M.  C,  the  adjutant  of  the  office,  rendered  most 
valuable  .service  throughout  almost  the  entire  period  of  its  existence. 

Associated  with  the  ofl^lce  for  the  first  few  months  as  his  first  assistant, 
Capt.  T.  E.  Grafton  rendered  to  the  G.  P.  A.  Invaluable  service.  The  G.  P.  A. 
benefited  greatly  by  his  constructive  suggestions  and  much  of  the  firm  foun- 
dation plan  of  his  ofllce  was  built  by  Capt.  Grafton.  His  fine  abilities  and 
service  In  this  connection  demand  this  special  recognition. 

The  G.  P.  A.  desired  to  commend  the  unusual  work  done  by  Capt.  R.  H. 
Cabell.  Capt.  Cabell's  wide  business  experience  In  Europe,  his  executive 
<*apaclty  and  great  energy  were  brought  more  and  more  Into  requisition  by  the 
G.  P.  A,  as  the  business  of  his  office  grew.  Working  in  close  liai.son  with 
Lieut.  Col.  Jay  many  very  important  matters  and  negotiations  were  conducted 
by  him. 
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The  work  of  Capt.  C.  E.  Carpenter,  Q.  M.  C,  as  head  of  the  Metal  Control 
Bureau,  as  well  as  his  work  in  connection  with  the  general  affairs  of  the 
office,  deserves  also  special  notice  and  commendation.  The  long  business  ex- 
perience of  Capt  Carpenter,  his  acquaintance  in  Stance,  and  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  metal  situation  especially  qualified  him  for  his  very  Im- 
portant work,  the  success  of  which  depended  so  largely  upon  amicable  coopera- 
tion with  the  representatives  of  the  French  Government. 

The  chief  disbursing  officer,  American  Expeditionary  Forces,  Col.  C.  E. 
Stanton,  Q.  M.  C,  came  to  France  with  Gen.  Pershing  and  from  that  time  to 
November  1, 1017,  was  the  only  quartermaster  disbursing  officer  to  make  actual 
disbursements  in  France.  During  that  time  he  paid  all  troops  and  all  Quarter- 
master bills,  amounting  to  about  $13,500,000,  and  negotiated  the  first  official 
rate  of  exchange  of  francs  5.70  per  $1  which  remained  in  eflfect  from  January, 
1917,  to  September  1,  1018.  The  tables  of  distances  upon  which  mileage  is 
paid  for  travel  in  France  were  also  prepared  in  his  office.  Col.  Stanton,  while 
not  a  purchasing  officer  was  nevertheless  a  member  of  the  General  Purchasing 
Board  and  gave  most  valuable  assistance  to  the  board  in  determining  wluit 
could  be  done  in  the  way  of  financial  arrangements  in  connection  with  the 
procurement  of  supplies.  In  mdhy  cases  where  urgent  requirements  were  not 
qjeciflcally  covered  by  appropriations.  Col.  Stanton  made  transfers  of  money 
on  memorandum  receipts,  on  ^me  of  which  there  were  many  months  of  negotia- 
tion before  he  could  clear  such  accounts.  The  service  of  Col.  Stanton  on  the 
G.  P.  B.  was  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  Without  a  man  of  his  courage 
and  sound  business  Judgment  in  his  most  important  office  of  chief  disbursing 
officer,  A.  E.  F.,  it  would  have  been  practically  impossible  for  many  depart- 
ments of  the  Army  to  have  secured  the  means  ^th  which  to  function.. 

A  man  of  narrow  mind  or  one  fearful  of  the  official  consequences  of  honest 
error  made  in  the  common  effort  would  have  created  a  block  upon  activities 
vital  to  success.  The  G.  P.  A.  can  not  overemphasize  the  importance  of  the 
work  of  Col.  Stanton  in  the  matter  of  courageous  and  quick  decision  where 
emergency  payments  of  money  were  required.  While  as  a  member  of  the 
6.  P.  B.  he  was  not  directly  conceraed  with  tlie  tonnage-saving  effort,  never- 
theless his  presence  upon  the  board  gave  him  full  information  as  to  the 
acute  .situations  constantly  confronting  the  purchasing  officers.  He  thus 
gained  such  a  conception  of  the  supply  emergency  resting  upon  the  A.  E.  F. 
as  enabled  him  to  render  a  degree  of  cooperation  otherwise  impossible.  The 
6.  P.  A.  desires  here  to  state  that  the  functioning  of  several  of  his  bureaus, 
notably  the  Labor  Bureau,  could  not  have  successfully  proceeded  had  not  i\ 
man  of  the  high  ability  and  courage  of  Col.  Stanton  occupied  the  position  of 
chief  disbursing  officer  of  the  A.  E.  F. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  the  organization  of  the  G.  P.  B.,  Col.  James 
A.  Logan,  jr.,  was  assistant  chief  of  staff  G-1,  general  headquarters,  which 
staff  section  was  concerned  in  the  matter  of  tonnage  and  shipment  priorities 
from  the  United  States.  Being  thus  in  first  contact  with  the  shortage  of 
shipping,  the  mind  of  Col.  Logan  turned  naturally  to  efforts  to  create  and 
expedite  all  methods  by  which  the  A.  E.  F.  could  be  supplied  in  France  and 
tonnage  saved  across  the  Atlantic.  The  G.  P.  A.  was  frequently  in  receipt 
of  suggestions  from  this  able  and  re^urceful  officer,  and  in  many  cases  Col. 
Ix>gan  himself  originated  and  followed  up  plans  which  resulted  in  the  saving 
of  heavy  tonnage.  Particularly  was  this  true  in  connection  with  the  horse 
supply  of  the  A.  E.  F.  During  the  time  that  Col.  Logan  was  assistant  chief 
of  Btaff,  G-1,  his  great  ability,  his  kindliness  of  spirit,  and  consideration  shown 
this  organization  makes  this  Inadequate  recognition  of  them  in  this  report  a 
matter  of  first  duty. 

Brig.  Gen.  Harry  E.  Wilkins,  chief  purchasing  officer,  Q.  M.  C,  was  one  of 
the  charter  members  of  the  G.  P.  B.,  with  whom  the  G.  P.  A.  was  closely 
associated  in  the  early  and  trying  days  of  the  formation  of  the  board.  His 
great  energy  and  ability  in  supply  procurement  and  kindness  and  consideration 
in  the  treatment  of  his  colleagues  will  ever  be  remembered. 

Brig.  Gen.  C.  R.  Krauthoff,  Q.  M.  C,  is  an  officer  whose  cooperation,  con- 
structive suggestions,  and  sympathy  with  the  efforts  of  the  G.  P.  A.  to  establish 
the  general  coordinating  and  business  system  in  the  A.  E.  F.  demand  acknowl- 
edgement. The  long,  successful,  and  honorable  career  of  this  officer  in  the 
Army  had  given  him  an  experience  which  made  his  advice  and  guidance 
invaluable.  » 

Col.  T.  H.  Jackson,  chief  purchasing  officer.  Engineer  Corps,  was  one  of  the 
charter  members  of  the  G.  P.  B.    The  wonderful  energy,  ability,  and  success  of 
Col.  Jackson  in  the  procurement  of  immense  amounts  of  Engineer  material  at 
131405— 10— PT  25 4 
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a  period  when  the  construction  requirements  of  the  A.  E.  F.  were  at  their  most 
acute  crisis  entitle  him  to  the  gratitude  of  every  American. 

Col.  E.  D.  Bricker,  chief  purchasing  oflflcer.  Ordnance,  was  recommended  bjr 
the  G.  P.  A.  as  his  probable  successor  at  a  time  when  the  duties  of  the  G.  P.  A. 
ns  a  member  of  the  military  board  of  allied  supply  seemed  likely  to  demaiul 
his  entire  time.  The  business  ability,  energy,  and  talent  for  organization  of 
Col.  E.  D.  Bricker  demand  special  mention. 

Col.  C.  McD.  Townsend,  chief  purchasing  officer,  Engineer  Corps,  an  officer 
of  great  experience  and  high  professional  and  military  standing,  succeeded 
Col.  Jackson  a.<t  a  member  of  the  G.  P.  B.  The  breadth  of  view  and  sound 
Judgment  of  Col.  Townsend  in  this  important  place  made  him  an  invaluable  co- 
operator  with  the  G.  P.  A.  who  conducted  the  important  activities  of  the  L«abor 
Bureau  largely  through  the  financial  machinery  of  Col.  Townsend*8  office,  ^vitti 
liis  cooperation. 

Among  those  deserving  special  mention  are  the  purchasing  agents  in  otlier 
allied  and  neutral  countries,  as  follows: 

Purchasing  af/ent  for  Great  Britain. — Capt.-Maj.  J.  E.  Dunning,  succeeded  by 
Lieut.  Col.  H.  M.  Byllesby,  succeeded  by  Brig.  Gen.  C.  R.  Krauthoff,  succeedetl 
by  Capt.  W.  D.  Cramp  ton. 

Purchnsin-g  agent  for  Spain. — Capt.  E.  L.  Sanborn,  succeeded  by  Capt  Au^. 
de  Zavala. 

PurehaHng  agent  for  Stcitzerland. — ^Mr.  Harold  F.  McCormick,  succeeded  by 
f^apt.  D.  F.  McPheraon,  succeeded  by  Capt.  J.  C.  Sims. 

Purchasing  agent  for  /toZy.— Capt  J.  C.  Mechem,  succeeded  by  Capt.  K.  S. 
Cook. 

Purchasing  a^ent  for  Portugal. — Capt.  W.  W.  Dyar. 

Maj.  Philip  M.  Lydig  was  the  American  liaison  officer  between  the  Q.  P.  A. 
«nd  the  G.  P.  B.  of  the  A.  E.  F.  and  Controleur  Peria  of  the  French  Treasury. 
In  this  connection  I  quote  from  a  letter  from  Gen.  Alombert  of  the  French 
Army: 

"  On  this  occasion  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  more  and  more  liiipor- 
tiint  rAle  taken  by  the  liaison  officers  of  the  American  Army  in  their  collabora- 
tion with  our  services.  I  am  happy  to  express  to  you  in  particular  to  what 
degree  I  appreciate  the  useful  help  of  MaJ.  Philip  M.  Lydig  given  for  the  service 
Franco-Americain  of  the  direction  du  controle." 

To  anyone  coming  in  contact  with  his  office  from  its  beginning  to  its  end  and 
meeting  Lieut.  Francis  J.  Kilkenny,  Q.  M.  C,  and  Lieut.  Dalton  H.  Mullon^y, 
Engineers,  words  of  appreciation  for  their  energy,  tact,  kindness,  and  efficiency 
would  be  superfluous.  They  have  served  the  G.  P.  A.  in  many  responsible 
capacities  with  untiring  faithfulness  and  efficiency,  and  in  this  appreciation  of 
them  he  speaks  for  his  entire  organization. 

Chabi^es  G.  Dawes, 
Brigadier  General,  Sngineere. 

Senator  Sutherland.  General,  we  have  been  very  glad  to  hear 
from  you. 

STATEMEITT  OF  COL.  HEHBT  C.  SMITHER. 

Senator  Sutherland.  General,  kindly  give  your  rank  and  assign- 
ments in  connection  with  the  A.  E.  F.  ? 

Col.  Smither.  Colonel,  General  StaflP. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Was  that  vour  rank  over  there? 

Col.  Smither.  That  was  my  rank  over  there;  yes,  sir.  My  assign- 
ments in  the  A.  E.  F.  were :  From  November  12, 1917,  date  of  arrivaf 
in  France,  to  December  31, 1917,  director  of  training  in  the  Air  Serv- 
ice; on  January  1,  1918,  I  reported  to  the  commander  in  chief  for 
duty  as  a  member  of  his  General  Staff,  on  which  duty  I  remainded 
until  February  16,  1918,  when  I  was  appointed  Assistant  Chief  of 
Staff,  Headquarters  Services  of  Supply,  and  given  the  task  of  or- 
ganizing a  logistic  section  of  the  General  Stan,  later  called  G  4.  I 
organized  and  direction  that  section  from  February  17,  1918,  until 
February  23,  1919,  when  upon  my  own  request  I  was  relieved  and 
returned  to  the  United  States.  Since  my  arrival  in  the  United  States 
I  have  been  on  duty  with  the  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  Division 
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of  the  General  Staff,  and  now  hold  the  position  of  assistant  director 
of  that  division. 
Senator  Chamberlain.  You  are  a  Begular  Army  officer  ? 
Col.  Smtther.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  A  graduate  of  West  Point? 
Col.  Smither.  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  class  of  1897. 
Senator  Fi<etcher«  What  has  been  your  experience  in  the  Army, 
General? 

Col.  Smither.  Following  my  graduation  from  West  Point,  practi- 
cal experience  with  troops;  one  tour  of  duty  here  in  Washington, 
General  Staff,  and  more  recently  in  Europe  during  the  war  from 
Novfflnber  of  1917  until  March  of  1919! 

Senator  Sutherland.  Have  you  any  observations  to  make  in  con- 
nection with  this  subject  which  Gen.  Dawes  has  been  discussing,  the 
matter  of  supply,  and  the  coordination  of  the  Supply  Department 
with  the  General  Staff? 

Col.  Smither.  Yes,  sir.  I  should  like  to  preface  anything  I  may 
Siy,  Senator,  with  the  statement  that  I  am  wholly  unprepared  to 
testify  in  any  detail  before  this  committee.  This  is  unexpected  to 
iDe.  I  have  been  ofBciallv  informed  that  I  would  not  be  called  upon 
to  appear  and  therefore  have  not  prepared  any  notes  to  guide  me  in 
expressing  my  ideas. 

I  fully  concur  in  all  that  Gen.  Dawes  has  so  clearly  and  ably  pre- 
sented to  the  committee. 

Logistics  as  an  element  of  the  art  of  war  has  been  in  the  past  sadly 
neglected  in  our  Army.  In  presenting  our  needs  to  Congress  we 
liave  confined  our  statements  almost  entirely  to  a  consideration  of  the 
strategic  and  tactical  needs  of  combat  forces,  whereas  without  a 
sound  logistic  foundation  these  needs  become  merely  desirable,  with- 
out a  possibility  of  realization.  This  fact  has  been  so  impressed 
upon  me  as  a  result  of  my  experience  in  this  war  that  I  have  come 
to  regard  logistics,  which  is  the  business  end  of  war,  as  the  founda- 
tion stone  upon  which  all  other  considerations  must  rest.  Its 
strategy  is  infinitely  more  complex  than  that  of  tactical  operations; 
as  in  strategy  and  tactics,  time  and  flexibility  are  its  important  fac- 
tors and  errors  can  not  be  rectified  with  the  same  facility  as  can 
errors  in  the  handling  of  troops.  This  war,  above  all  others,  has 
clearly  demonstrated  what  has  always  been  one  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  art  of  war,  namely,  that  the  power  of  a  country  to  wage 
war  is  measured  hy  the  mass  of  its  resources  in  men  and  munitions 
and  the  time  in  which  it  can  make  these  effective. 

Given  the  fixed  quantity,  expressed  by  man  power  and  its  possible 
training,  backed  by  productive  power  and  its  possible  development, 
i  the  (me  variable  is  the  speed  with  which  we  can  deploy  these  re- 
I  sources,  and  this  factor  is  and  always  has  been  the  deciding  factor 
I  in  war  where  the  other  factors  are  reasonably  equal.  This  means 
^organization  on  a  basis  so  flexible  that  the  unexpended  can  be  swiftlv 
piet.  This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  decisions  resulting  in  swift 
^ction,  and  the  logistic  situation — ^the  business  condition — is  the 
limiting  factor.  In  order  to  stand  a  chance  of  being  reasonably 
sound,  decisions  must  be  based  upon  the  best  possible  estimate  of  the 
situation  which  for  the  moment  exists  and  the  supply  situation 
controls  all  others. 

If  the  sources  of  supply  are  to  serve  their  purpose,  they  must  be 
conserved*  and  this  brings  in  an  economic  factor.    There  must  be  no 
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confusion  resulting  in  interior  competition,  maldistribution  or  orders 
upon  production,  nor  random  use  of  transportation  resulting  in 
congestion  of  railway  yards.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  majiy  ele- 
ments entering  into  the  logistic  problem  of  an  army  engaged  in  war. 
They  are  sufficient,  however,  to  indicate  the  necessity  for  a  coordi- 
nating agency  empowered  to  enunciate  policies,  to  direct  coopera- 
tion, and  to  render  coordinating  decisions.  These  are  the  fimctions 
of  the  supreme  authority  in  his  relationship  to  his  operating  services 
and  would  be  performed  by  him  personally  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  many  issues  clamor  for  simultaneous  statements  of  policy,  for 
simultaneous  issuance  of  orders,  and  for  simultaneous  decisions. 
The  element  of  speed  places  beyond  the  power  of  a  single  individual 
the  ability  to  act  simultaneoudy  upon  tne  many  issues  which  arise. 
The  General  Staff  exists  to  enable  the  supreme  authority  to  do  these 
things.  His  expressed  policies  become  the  mission  of  his  GreHeral 
Staff.  In  order  that  the  General  Staff  itself  may  properly  act,  it 
must  possess  as  accurate  an  estimate  of  the  situation  as  circum- 
stances will  permit  and  must  be  free  from  operating  re^>onsibiIities. 

Gen.  Dawes  spoke  of  the  importance  of  coordinaticm  of  supply, 
and  I  now  wish  to  add  to  his  admirable  statement  my  own  opinion 
from  a  General  Staff  point  of  view.  To  me,  as  Assistant  Chief  of 
Staff  for  logistics,  he  in  his  capacity  as  general  purchasing  agent 
was  what,  for  purposes  of  clearness,  may  be  called  a  suveyor  general 
of  supply,  armed  with  a  veto  power  and  a  power  of  approval.  To 
the  General  Staff  and  to  the  logistic  section,  G  4,  over  which  I  pre- 
sided, he  presented  an  estimate  of  the  situation  with  respect  to  the 
possibilities  of  procurement.  He  actually  purchased  nothing,  but  he 
safeguarded  the  market.  This  much  was  in  his  relationship  to  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces.  He  fulfilled  a  still  higher  func- 
tion in  his  position  as  the  American  member  of  the  interallied 
board  of  supply.  Given  by  the  commander  in  chief  the  mission  of 
forming  this  board,  he  succeeded  in  organizing,  by  force  of  his  per- 
sonality and  busincvss  ability,  an  agency  which  made  possible  the 
planning  by  Marshal  Foch  of  the  series  of  offensives  which  sue-  < 
ceeded  in  bringing  the  war  to  an  early  termination.  Hie  German 
was  beaten  in  his  supply  system — ^by  logistics — ^which  involved  his  i 
defeat  in  combat. 

This  brings  me  to  the  definition  of  logistics,  which  for  years 
before  this  war  has  been  accepted  in  an  abbreviated  form  as  cover- 
ing only  the  transportation  of  troops  and  their  supplies.  This 
definition  must  be  amplified :  Logistics,  has  to  do  witn  the  care, 
maintenance,  and  movement  of  troops,  and  with  the  cai'e,  preser- 
vation, and  transportation  of  their  supplies,  toother  with  all  thatj 
thase  thin^  iniply.  In  order  that  the  material  matters  may  be 
made  to  yield  their  utmost,  principles  of  economy  must  be  observed, 
and  to  this  Gen.  Dawes  has  testified. 

You  were  interested  a  while  ago  in  the  relationship  of  the  General 
Staff  to  this  whole  scheme.    As  chief  of  the  logistic  section  of  the 
General  Staff  Services  of  Supply  I  enunciated  the  policies  of  Gen.' 
Harbord,  my  chief,  and  mine  as  developed  thei'eimder.     I  gave 
to  each  service  its  cooperative  mission,  and  rendered  in  the  name'j 
of  the  commanding  general  decisions  which  were  designed  to  bring-- 
about  coordination.     Thereafter  I  kept   in  close  touch  with  the 
situation  by  calling  upon  each  service  to  present  to  me  its  estimate 
of  its  own  situation,  in  order  that  the  entire  picture  might  be  pai^ 
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together  and  a  basis  laid  for  the  enunciation  of  new  policies  or 
t  chan^  in  plan.  Eesponsibility  was  squarely  placed  upon  each 
chief  of  service  and  authority  commensurate  with  that  responsi- 
bility ^iven.  There  were  some  functions  which  were  given  to  all 
and  of  which  no  one  service  had  a  composite  view,  such  as,  for 
eiample,  procui*ement  of  supplies,  rail  transportation,  motor  trans- 
port^ finance,  construction,  labor,  storage,  fuel  in  its  relation  to 
power,  etc.  In  each  of  these,  where  large  enough,  an  agency  was 
created,  possessed  of  the  same  type  of  control  as  was  exercised  by 
Gen.  Dawes — a  veto  and  an  approval  power  over  the  actual  operat- 
ing fimction. 

Issues  reached  the  General  Staff  only  when  decisions  as  to  prior- 
ity or  urgency  of  need  arose.  To  my  mind — ^and  in  this  I  differ 
from  some  others — this  agency  which  lies  between  the  General 
Staff  and  the  services  which  carry  on  is  an  essential  one  in  war. 
In  the  long  periods  of  peace  this  should  be  provided  for  by  law  in 
such  form  tnat  they  may  be  easily  and  effectively  spearated  in 
time  of  war.  Some  of  these,  such  as  transportation,  are  difficult 
to  defend  as  as  a  separate  activity  in  time  of  peace,  but  in  time 
of  war  will  assume  proportions  of  such  tremendous  importance 
that  they  must  be  independent  of  other  services. 

Such  agencies  as  I  have  attempted  to  describe  may  be  regarded  as 
constituting  the  intelligence  service  of  the  logistic  section  of  the 
General  Staff,  charged  with  the  mission  of  presenting  the  daily  and 
ever-chan^^g  lo^stic  situation,  upon  which  the  General  Staff 
must  rest  its  decisions.  I  regard  this  matter  as  one  of  fundamental 
importance.  To  charge  the  head  of  an  operating  service  with  this 
responsibility  and  at  the  same  time  to  add  the  responsibility  for 
the  fimctioning  of  his  service  is,  ill  my  judgment,  an  error  of 
organization.  Clear-headed  decisions  can  only  be  made  when  re- 
sponsibility for  effective  operation  is  separateii  from  that  of  esti- 
mating the  ^tuation  as  a  whole. 

The  view  of  the  General  Staff  must  not  be  confined  to  any  par- 
ticular operation  lest  it  lose  that  broad  picture  which  it  must  have 
if  it  is  to  be  in  a  position  to  give  to  each  service  its  mission. 

Gen«  Dawes  has  stated  that  to  .institute  a  single  agency  that 
shall  physically  procure  all  supplies  for  thie  Army  is  to  put  a  crook 
in  the  steam  pipe  which  will  reduce  the  speed  and  effectiveness 
with  which  supplies  may  be  delivered.  In  this  I  fully  concur. 
The  Army  possesses  ceitain  technical  services,  such  as  the  Signal 
Corps,  the  Ordnance  Department,  the  Medical  Department,  and 
othei's,  which  exist  by  reason  of  evolution  fi*om  necessity.  A  cer- 
tain responsibility  attaches  to  each  of  these  services  for  the  effective 
delivery  of  its  peculiar  type  of  service.  This  responsibility  it  can 
not  fulfill  unless  there  be  given  the  authority,  coupled  with  the 
responsibility,  to  accept  or  reject  that  class  of  supplies  which  is 
its  specialty. 

I  do  not  believe  that  th^re  can  be  instituted  within  the  War  De- 
partment a  single  agency  which  shall  procure  all  classes  of  supplies 
consumed  or  used  by  the  Army  without  including  in  its  organization 
arch  specialized  services  as  the  Signal  Corps,  the  Engineer  Corps, 
and  the  Ordnance  Department.  Those  specialized  services  already 
have  the  purchasing  personnel  organizexi  in  their  services,  and  this 
furnishing  Of  their  experts  to  a  centralized  purchase  service  makes 
an  additional  overhead,  which,  in  my  opinion,  seems  unwarranted 
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There  does  not  exist  in  the  industrial  world  an  institution  with 
which  we  may  draw  a  comparison  in  the  matter  of  consolidated 
procurement.  Practically  every  class  of  article  which  the  country 
produces  enters  into  the  maint^anoe  and  up-keep  of  the  Army.  IjF 
there  existed  in  the  industrial  world  a  combination  composed  of  the 
railways  of  the  country,  of  the  steel  corporations,  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Co.,  and  of  all  food  and  clothing  producers*,  there  might  be 
some  parallel  institution  from  which  to  draw  deductions  as  to  the 
method  of  controlling  procurement.  To  my  mind,  the  one  logical  \ 
solution  is  a  surveyor  general  of  supplies,  poss^sed  of  a  veto  power^ 
and  charged  with  the  duty  of  surveying  the  entire  situation,  so  that 
the  fact  may  be  known  as  to  the  availability  of  raw  materials,  the 
capacity  of  production  and  of  transportation,  with  the  decision  rest- 
ing in  a  logistic  section  of  the  General  Staff,  each  subdivision  of  the 
administrative  services  to  procure  under  its  own  specifications,  with 
a  centralization  of  the  purely  contractural  functions  in  a  single 
agency.  Have  I  been  clear,  sir  ? 
Senator  Sutheri^and.  Quite  clear. 

Col.  SMrrHER.  I  would  like  to  add  this :  I  have  read  Col.  Palmer's 
testimony  before  this  committee  with  the  greatest  interest,  and  the 
only  reason  that  I  have  added  anything  at  all  thereto  is  that  he 
touched  very  little  upon  matters  of  supply.  In  everything  else  he 
said  I  would  like  to  go  on  record  as  stating  that  I  regard  his  state- 
ment as  the  ablest  presentation  before  Congress  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Fletcher.  The  S.  O.  S.  was  a  very  essential  and  im- 
portant organization,  was  it  notf 

Col.  SMrrHER.  Senator,  without  the  proper  functioning  of  the 
S.  O.  S.  nothing  else  could  have  functioned.  Its  success  lay  under- 
neath every  operation  that  took  place. 

Senator  Sutheriand.  Have  you  any  observations  to  make  with 
reference  to  any  other  features  of  this  bill  ?  Have  you  read  the  biU  t 
Col.  SMrrHER.  I  have  read  the  bill;  yes,  sir.  I  think  that  all 
matters  that  I  have  had  in  mind  have  been  touched  upon  here  at 
various  times.  Senator,  and  at  anything  I  might  add  would  be  merely 
cumulative. 

There  is  one  matter  I  might  state,  that  it  proposes  a  three-month 
period  of  universal  training  with,  so  far  as  I  am^  able  to  read  in  the 
bill,  nothing  thereafter.  It  appears  to  me  that  violates  a  fundajnen- 
tal  principle  and  is  a  waste  of  energy. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  think  they  ought  to  be  assembled  in 
some  organization? 

Col.  SMrrHER.  There  should  be  some  type  of  organization,  other- 
wise the  thinir  is  just  dissipated  and  the  money  that  has  been  ex- 
pended whollv  wasted — ^we  have  nothing. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  The  time  is  not  long  enough  to  train  a 
man  for  anything? 
Col.  SMrrHER.  I  think  not,  Senator. 
Senator  StrrnERLAND.  But  it  is  better  than  nothing? 
Col.  Smither.  I  think    as  a  matter  of  establishing:  a  principle 
apon  the  statutes  of  the  Fnited  States,  it  miriit  have  value. 

Senfltor  Sttthertj^nd.  What  do  you  think  about  the  relative  merits 
of  s«»1<*ction  bv  promotion  and  hv  seniority? 

Col.  SMrrHER.  T  ftT*!  a  firm  believer  in  rfnflrle  lipt.  in  the  matter  of 
promotion,  and  I  believe  in  the  peerreffation  ef  oflScers  into  groups, 
which  will  make  possible  the  elimination  of  dead  matter. 
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Senator  SuTHBRiiAND.  Classifying  them  into  three  groups? 
Col.  SMrrHER.  Well,  perhaps  into  three  groups,  I  should  raUier 
say.  Senator.  But  as  a  iSat  principle,  I  think  that  section,  without 
any  means  of  governing,  would  be  a  dangerous  proposal.  I  agree, 
and  I  think  that  everyone  else  would  agree,  if  there  is  a  task  open 
the  best  man  should  be  put  into  it.  Personally,  I  know  of  no  means 
of  arriving  at  that  in  peace  times. 

Senator  Fuetcher.  Have  you  any  view  as  to  the  size  of  the  Armj^ 
in  peace  times? 

Col.  Smither.  I  have  had  occasion  to  put  a  very  brief  work  upon 
that,  taking  a  letter  that  Senator  Wadsworth  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of 
War  as  a  basis  of  calculation.  I  have  not  had  time  to  come  to  a  defi- 
nite conclusion,  but  the  board  of  which  I  am  chairman,  which  has  been 
workin^^  upon  this  matter,  is  agreed  that  within  the  limit  of  300,000 
or  po^ibly  280,000  the  full  scheme  aa  outlined  by  Senator  Wadsworth 
IS  entirely  feasible.  With  an  Army  of  250,000  any  force  which  may 
be  immediately  available  will  be  so  small  as  to  make  doubtful  whether 
it  could  cover  mobilization  of  the  citizen  forces,  that  is,  give  them 
•  protection  while  they  are  being  gotten  together  and  in  shape  to  act. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  seems  dangerously  short. 

Senator  Chambbrlain.  How  much  of  an  Army  would  we  require. 
Colonel,  if  we  had  nothing  like  universal  military  training,  and 
JDst  simply  relied  upon  the  standing  Army  in  times  oif  peace  ?  About 
what  sized  Army  would  be  necessary,  or  have  you  not  finished  your 
study  on  that  subject? 

Col.  Smitiier.  I  can  not  answer  that  question,  nor  do  I  believe 
can  any  other  man  even  hazzard  a  sound  reply  until  such  time  aR 
Congress  by  law  has  laid  down  the  methods  whereby  the  man  power 
and  material  resources  of  the  country  are  to  be  mobilized.    Without 
this  knowledge  any  expressed  opinion  must  be  tinged  with  guess- 
work.    There  is  one  fundamental  principle  underlying  the  art  of 
war,  and  that  was  enunciated  by  Napoleon  in  terms  of  ma«T5  and 
velocity.    It  sounds  academic,  but  the  mass  of  a  fighting  force  is 
made  up  not  alone  of  its  numbers,  it  is  made  up  of  its  value  in 
fighting  power,  the  training  it  has  had,  the  physical  capacity  of  the 
men  that  make  it  up,  the  character  of  its  organization  which  per- 
mits it  to  be  flexible,  and  thereafter  the  readiness  with  which  it  can 
be  handled  is  the  determining  factor,  so  a  definite  answer  to  your 
question  is  impossible.    It  depends  entirely  upon  the  quality  of  the 
anned   forces  to  start  with,  and  next  the  means  of  mobilizing 
the  entire  war  strength  behind  it.    This  involves  providing  means 
whereby  the  War  Department,  with  its  administrative  machinery, 
may  expand  and  continue  to  work  as  the  demand  upon  it  grows  with 
the  size  of  the  forces.    If  all  these  things  be  provided  for,  a  rela- 
tively small  force  would  suffice,  but  if  these  matters  are  not  taken 
care  of,  it  will  require  a  very  considerable  regular  force.    My  own 
opinion  is  that  the  only  answer  to  this  question  is  universal  training, 
he  »«ential  thing  being  that  we  must  be  in  a  position  to  mobilize 
very  particle  of  power  we  possess,  man  power,  productive  capacity, 
nd  every  other  resource  eventually. 

Senator  Fi^etchek.  I  have!  seen  some  suggestion  that  if  we  had  an 

Army  of  500,000,  as  proposed  in  this  bill,  it  might  be  feasible  to 

itilize  the  man  in  peace  times  in  some  kind  of  duty,  some  kind  of 

mplovment,  of  courae  paying  them  correspondingly.    Before  the 

ar,  for  instance,  the  wnole  fire  department  of  Pans  was  manned 
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by  soldiers.  They  were  regularly  enlisted  in  the  irmy,  and  they 
served  as  firemen — fire  protection  for  the  city  of  Paris.  I  pre- 
sume that  was  so  elsewhere  in  the  French  Army.  Of  course  they 
were  paid,  I  take  it,  in  addition  to  their  regular  army  pay  for  this 
service.  Would  it  be  feasible  at  all  for  us  to  adopt  any  scheme  like 
that  so  as  to  utilize  these  soldiers  in  some  useful  employment? 

Col.  Smither.  I  do  not  think  so,  Senator,  because  to  require  two 
functions  of  a  man  or  of  an  organization  is  always  to  weaken  it  in 
either  one  or  the  other  branch,  and  the  fire  department  of  Paris 
had  not  been  a  very  efficient  fire  department.  I  tnink  that  proposal 
to  use  the  Army  as  an  educationdl  institxition  in  a  vocational  "wa.y 
is  thoroughly  feasible  and  would  give  the  country  an  asset  of  trained 
men  that  it  would  not  otherwise  have. 

I  was  tremendously  impressed  during  this  war  with  the  shorta^ 
of  mechanics.  It  was  only  a  period  of  a  few  months  before  they 
were  entirely  eidiausted.  We  were  unable  to  procure  trained  locomo- 
tive engineers  to  man  trains  in  France;  we  were  driven  as  a  last  ex- 
tremity to  start  schools  and  build  them  out  of  the  whole  cloth  from  the 
ground  up.  In  the  case  of  this  great  country,  part  of  it,  of  course,  was 
due  to  the  failure  to  classify  in  the  beginning,  and  the  thing  coming 
too  suddenly.  But  the  suddenness  with  which  that  trained  personn^ 
can  disappear  makes  it  well  worth  while  for  the  Army  to  be  a  souroe 
of  turning  into  the  coimtry  at  large  results  of  that  sort. 

Senator  Chambeblaik.  Not  only  for  war  but  for  industrial  pur- 
poses? 

Col.  Smither.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  think  that  vocational  training  in  the 
Regular  Army  is  a  perfectly  feasible  matter,  do  you? 

Col.  SMrrHER.  Oh,  absolutely.  I  should  say  that  if  the  scheme  of 
universal  training  goes  into  effect  that  a  rather  large  perceata^  of 
those  who  come  in  each  year  will  devote  their  tinie  to  that  sort  of  thin^. 
The  several  Transport  Corps,  the  Air  Service,  in  the  making  of  their 
mechanics,  require  development  of  the  finest  sort  of  mechanics ;  there 
are  other  callings.  The  clerical  expansion,  bookkeepers,  stenog*- 
raphers,  and  what  not 

Senator  Fi^ttcher.  Even  quartermasters? 

Col.  Smither.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Vocational  training  in  the  cantonments 
would  direct  the  energies  of  men  properly  when  they  never  har 
thought  of  directing  those  energies  in  any  useful  direction,  would 
not? 

Col.  Smither.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  they  have  a  disciplinary  effect  al 
Senator. 

Senator  Stttherland.  Those  men  that  pass  out  of  the  Army  woul 
form  a  sort  of  reserve  body  that  could  be  called  upon,  would  tliey  not 

Col.  Smither.  Yes,  sir';  they  could  be  called  upon,  classified,  ve 
much  in  the  same  way  the  medical  officers  are  now  called  upon. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Are  there  any  further  observations  you  wi 
to  make  at  this  time? 

Col.  Smither.  I  think  I  have  nothing  more. 

Senator  Sutherland.  We  are  very,  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

(Whereupon,  at  4.30  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned^  sabje<^  to 
call  of  the  diairman.) 
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WEDNESDAY,  NOVEKBEB  6,  1910. 

United  Statb«  Sena™, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Miutabt  Affairs, 

Washington^  Z>.  G, 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  2.15  p.  iil,  in  the  com- 
mittee room,  Capitol,  Senator  James  W.  Wadsworth,  jr.,  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Wadsworth  (chairman),  New,  Sutherland, 
Chamberlain,  and  Fletcher. 

gTATEHENT  OF  HON.  BENEDICT  CROWELL,  ASSISTANT  SECBE- 

TAET  OF  WAE. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you 
on  this  matter  of  the  War  Department  and  Army  reorganization  in 
any  way  that  you  see  fit  to  lay  your  ideas  before  us.  1  assume  that 
you  propose  discussing  some  of  "the  features  of  the  supply  system  of 
the  Army,  but  we  do  not  want  you  necessarily  to  connne  yourself  to 
that ;  anything  that  has  to  do  with  this  bill  or  any  topic  relating  to 
the  military  policy  we  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  you  on. 

Mr.  Crowell.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  all  recall  that  at  the  outset 
of  our  Government,  when  President  Wasliington  was  inaugurated  in 
1789,  the  War  Department,  which  consisted  of  very  little  outside  of 
the  Army  itself,  had  complete  charge  of  the  national  defense  of  the 
coimtry ;  tod  the  Secretary  of  War,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  War 
Department,  had  charge  of  all  functions  and  operations  identified 
with  the  national  defense.  Thus  he  was  the  active  representative  of 
the  constitutional  Commander  in  Chief,  namely,  the  JPresident. 

Subsequent  theories  of  organization  caused  the  separation  from 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  War  of  the  functions  of  national  defense 
having  to  do  with  navigation,  and  on  April  30,  1798,  the  Navy  De- 
partment was  set  uj),  having  this  in  charge.  From  that  time  the 
President  of  the  United  States  was  charged  with  the  obligation  of 
centralizing  and  coordinating  the  functions  of  national  defense.  In 
our  next  war,  with  perhaps  a  third  and  distinct  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment devoted  to  national  defense,  namely,  the  Air  Service,  and 
the  boards  similar  to  the  War  Industries  Board,  the  Shipping  Board, 
Fuel  Administration,  the  Railroad  Administration,  and  the  War 
Trade  Board,  which  were  necessities  in  the  recent  war,  the  President 
will  be  overburdened  with  direct  responsibilities.  In  times  of  war 
the  defense  of  the  country  is  one  of  the  many  important  matters  with 
which  the  President  must  deal. 
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Fundamentally,  the  question  of  national  defense  is  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  warrant  the  care  of  a  special  representative  of  the  Pres- 
ident. I  believe  that  with  the  manifold  duties  of  the  President  in 
time  of  war,  he  should  find  it  only  necessary  to  lay  down  general 
policies.  It  is,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  absolutely  essential  that  he  - 
be  represented  in  the  matter  of  national  defense  ot  the  country  by  a  % 
person  having  official  existence,  such  as  a  Secretary  of  National  De- 
tense,  whose  duty  and  authority  it  would  be  to  coordinate  and  direct 
the  War  Department,  Navy  iJepartment,  and  the  Air  Department. 
He  should  be  also  chairman  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  of  which 
a  skeleton  organization  should  be  maintained  in  time  of  peace.  All 
other  war  boards  should  function  under  him. 

Proceeding  now  to  the  War  Department  organization :  Since  No- 
vember, 1916,  when  I  left  business  and  volunteered  for  war  work  in 
Washington  the  organization  of  the  War  Department  has  been  given 
much  study  by  me. 

From  April,  1917,  to  December,  1917,  was  a  period  in  which  little 
reorganization  work  was  done;  the  existing  organizations,  however^ 
were  tremendously  overloaded  and  strained,  and  it  was  evident  that^ 
certain  organizational  changes  would  have  to  be  made.  By  Decem- 
ber, 1917,  the  complete  reorganization  of  the  War  Department,  espe- 
cially as  affecting  munitions  and  supplies,  had  been  worked  out; 
indeed,  the  first  steps  had  been  taken.  You  have  in  your  possession 
two  charts  which  well  illustrate  the  first  changes  in  organization. 
These  charts  were  handed  to  you  by  Secretary  Baker  when  he  testi- 
fied before  your  committee  about  January  10, 1918. 

I  have  brought  copies  of  those  charts,  if  you  care  to  look  at  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  remember  the  charts.  We  hung  them  up  in 
large  form  on  the  Senate  wall  for  the  purpose  of  discussion  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  Crowell.  I  am  advocating  the  abolishment  of  the  ofiSce  of 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Did  you  act  as  minister  of  mimitions  in 
your  capacity  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  War? 

Mr.  Crowell.  I  did;  yes. 

I  would  like  to  present  these  charts,  which  I  think  wUl  illustrate 
the  matter. 

The  Chairman.  In  a  sense  your  suggestion  would  bring  about  the 
creation  of  an  office  of  equal  importance  with  that  of  the  Chief  of 
Staff  as  now  created? 

Mr.  Crowell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  To  be  known  as  the  director  of  munitions? 

Mr.  Crowell.  Yes. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Which  would  take  the  place  of  Purchase,  Stor- 
age and  Traffic? 

Mr.  Crowell.  We  would  abolish  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic 
and  take  over  from  the  General  Staff  all  supervision  over  munitions. 

Senator  New.  You  take  away  from  the  Cxeneral  Staff  the  business  i 
operations  and  put  them  under  the  office  of  the  director  of  munitions?  ^ 

Mr.  Crowell.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  going  to  develop  a  discussion  of  these 
further  in  your  statement,  Mr.  Secretary? 

Mr.  Crowell.  Yes;  I  am  going  into  it  in  more  detail. 
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Senator  FLErrcHER.  According  to  your  plan,  the  General  Staff 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  munition  bureau,  the  Inspector 
General,  the  Judge  Advocate  General,  or  the  Insular  Bureau  ? 

Mr.  Crowell.  They  are  the  same  in  both  cases.  I  am  making  no 
changes  in  those  bureaus.  They  are  shown  in  the  same  way  in  both 
charts.  It  is  my  purpose  to  make  no  change  in  the  functions  of 
those.    I  will  proceed  to  develop  this  a  little  further. 

The  first  chart  shows  the  organization  of  the  War  Department 
April,  1917;  the  second  chart  shows  the  new  organization,  as  far  as 
it  had  been  applied,  in  December,  1917. 

I  am  to-day  presenting  to  you  two  more  charts.  The  first  shows 
the  War  Department  organization  as  it  exists  to-day,  and  the  second 
shows  this  organization  as  it  should  be  when  fully  completed. 

With  the  large  group  of  men,  such  as  the  War  Department  has 
allied  upon  to  carry  a  greatly  increased  load,  any  change  of  organiza- 
tion niust  be  accomplisned  slowly,  and  this  is  the  reason  that  the  re- 
organization work  was  done  gradually,  and  I  believe  it  could  not 
have  been  otherwise  accomplished. 

Proceeding  now  to  the  permanent  organization  of  the  War  De- 
partment, I  believe  that  in  a  general  way  certain  broad  principles 
should  be  followed.  First  of  sdl,  we  should  profit  by  the  experience 
of  the  war  we  have  just  gone  through  and  should  permanently  main- 
tain such  departments  as  were  found  necessary  during  that  war.  In 
other  words,  we  should  organize  the  War  Department  so  that  it 
will  function  in  time  of  war.  I,  therefore,  believe  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  maintain  during  time  of  peace  such  departments  as  are  neces- 
sary in  time  of  war,  even  if  their  personnel  is  cut  down  to  a  handful 
of  officers.  To  merge  these  necessary  departments  into  other  depart- 
ments in  time  of  peace  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  error. 

All  the  functions  of  the  War  Department  can  be  divided  into  two 
main  groups,  the  military  function  and  the  munition  and  supply 
function.  At  the  head  of  the  War  Department  stands  the  Secretary 
of  War,  and  he  should  naturally  have  two  chief  advisers.  The  head 
of  the  Military  Establishment  should  advise  the  Secretary  of  War 
on  all  military  matters  and  the  head  of  the  munitions  department 
should  advise  the  Secretary  of  War  on  all  matters  relating  to  muni- 
tions and  the  supply  of  the  Army. 

AU  orders  of  uie  Secretary  of  War  relating  to  military  matters 
should  be  handed  down  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  through  the 
head  of  the  Military  Establishment,  to  the  proper  departments.  All 
orders  of  the  Secretary  of  War  relating  to  munitions  should  be 
handed  down,  through  the  Chief  of  Munitions,  to  the  proper  depart- 
ments. The  head  of  the  Military  Establishment  would,  therefore, 
have  charge  of  all  military  matters,  such  as  the  training  of  troops, 
the  operation  of  troops,  etc.  He  should  have  no  authority  whatever 
over  industrial  matters.  The  Chief  of  Munitions,  on  the  other  hand, 
should,  with  his  staff,  have  charge  of  all  matters  relating  to  the 
munitioning  of  the  Army,  but  should  have  no  voice  in  military  mat- 
ters. 

When  munitions  must  be  provided  in  the  quantities  necessary  for 
a  major  war,  the  questions  of  procurement  and  production  become 
of  tremendous  importance.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  indus- 
trial stability  of  the  Nation  depends  upon  the  ability  and  skill  with 
which  the  problems  of  procurement  and  production  are  handled.    It 
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is  believed  that  the  ability,  experience,  and  skill  for  this  kind  of  work 
can  be  found  only  among*  the  industriaJ  leaders  who  have  spent  their 
lifetime  in  the  study  and  solution  of  industrial  problems.  The  or- 
ganization of  the  War  Department  should,  therefore,  be  such  that 
the  services  of  men  of  this  type  may  be  immediately  availed  of.  a 

The  actual  reorganization  of  the  War  Department  to  meet  these  \ 
general  principles  is  very  simple ;  in  fact,  requires  very  little  change 
from  the  organization  which  we  found  when  we  entered  the  war. 
The  Director  of  Munitions  should,  of  course,  be  a  civilian,  since  it 
is  very  rare  that  an  officer  of  the  Army  is  temperamentally  fitted  to 
head  a  huge  supply  organization.  The  military  mind  and  the  in- 
dustrial mind  are  entirely  different.  Since  he  must  be  a  close  advisor 
of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  have  large  authority  he  should  fill  the 
position  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  War.  The  duties  of  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  previous  to  1918  could  profitably  be  handed  over  to 
other  officials. 

Under  the  Director  of  Munitions  in  this  connection  would  be 
grouped  all  problems  of  purchase  and  procurement;  of  storage  and 
transportation.  To  the  corps  and  bureaus  of  the  War  Department 
as  they  now  exist  would  fall  the  duty  and  function  of  the  problems 
for  which  they  were  severally  created.  However,  in  order  that 
bureau  competition  should  be  eliminated  in  the  matter  of  purchases, 
storage,  etc.,  the  Director  of  Munitions  should  be  vested  by  law  with 
authority  to  standardize  procurement  and  distribute  and  redis- 
tribute the  function  of  purchase  as  applied  to  specific  articles,  espe- 
cially where  they  are  common  to  the  operation  of  two  or  more 
bureaus,  as  best  experience  would  dictate.  With  this  strong  super- 
visory power  in  the  Director  of  Munitions  I  believe  will  be  found 
the  solution  of  the  much  criticized  condition  of  purchases  in  the 
War  Department  prior  to  the  operation  of  the  Overman  Act. 

Directly  under  the  Assistant  Secretary,  whose  title  for  shortness 
we  will  consider  to  be  Director  of  Mimitions,  would  be  a  small  group 
of  men  designed  to  coordinate  the  supply  functions  of  tJie  bureaus. 
In  time  of  peace  this  would  be  limited  to  a  very  few  men.  Under 
this  small  coordinating  body,  headed  bv  the  Director  of  Munitions, 
should  be  placed  the  supply  bureaus  which  were  in  existence  before 
the  war,  and  to  them  should  be  added  the  new  departments  which 
have  been  found  necessary  during  the  war.  None  of  these  bureaus 
are  wholly  devoted  to  supplies ;  they  all  have  military  functions  con- 
nected with  them,  and  the  legislation  should  direct  that  in  all  supply 
matters  these  bureaus  and  departments  should  report  to  and  should 
function  under  the  Director  of  Munitions,  and  in  all  military  matters 
they  should  function  under  and  report  to  the  head  of  the  military 
establishment  as  shown  by  the  chart  which  I  present.  This  dual 
function  of  the  supply  bureaus  has  been  in  operation  for  some  time. 

The  bureaus  I  deem  necessary  for  the  proper  execution  of  the 
munitions  program  of  the  Army  are  the  Ordnance  Department, 
Medical  Corps,  Transportation  Corps  (which  should  include  Motor  4 
Transport),  the  Construction  Corps  (which  should  include  the  real 
estate  department),  and  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service,  and  there 
should  also  be  under  the  control  of  the  Director  of  Munitions  the 
finance  department.  These  various  corps  and  bureaus  should  be 
charged  with  the  duties  the  war  has  developed  for  them  to  perform, 
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and,  while  it  should  be  the  privilege  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
choose  the  head  of  each  bureau  from  the  Army  at  large,  those  bureaus 
charged  with  specially  technical  service,  such  as  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment, Engineers,  Ordnance,  Signal  CSorps,  Chemical  Warfare,  and 
Construction,  should  have  personnel  specially  commissioned.  Where 
the  bureau  or  corps  does  not  perform  a  specially  technical  service 
details  can  be  provided  for  from  other  branches  of  the  service. 

Of  course,  within  these  bureaus  and  corps  the  question  of  promotion 
becomes  a  very  vital  one,  and  my  experience  leads  me  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  up  to  the  grade  of  captain  promotion  should  be  governed 
bv  seniority  alone.  Between  the  grades  of  captain  and  colonel,  in- 
clusive, while  seniority  should  have  predominant  weight,  I  feel  that 
if  the  head  of  the  bureau  finds  a  man  specially  adapted  for  a  specific 
work  he  should,  with  proper  safeguards,  be  allowed  to  promote  a 
smaU  proportion  of  officers  by  selection.  When  it  comes  to  the  ques- 
tion of  general  officers,  I  am  satisfied  that  rank  is  only  warranted 
by  the  capacity  of  the  man  to  perform  duties  requiring  the  rank,  and 
I  would  not  promote  a  man  to  the  rank  of  general  officer  who  was 
imfitted  by  training  and  temperament  to  properly  perform  the  func- 
tions of  the  office  carrying  the  rank.  Therefore,  I  believe  that  the 
rank  of  general  officers  shouJd  always  be  filled  by  selection. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  record  my  views  on  the  affirmative  side 
of  the  question  as  to  whether  this  country  should  have  universal  mili- 
tary training.  It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  moral  of  war.  The 
only  excuse  for  the  existence  of  a  War  Department  is  the  affording 
of  a  means  of  preparation  in  time  of  peace  to  defend  the  country  in 
time  of  war.  So  also  whether  we  admit  or  deny  the  right  of  a  nation 
to  wage  war,  there  can  be  no  two  sides  to  the  question  of  the  obliga- 
tion of  a  nation  to  defend  itself  from  war  when  waged  by  another 
nation  upon  it.  I  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  citizen  of  this  re- 
public to  respond  in  the  defense  of  this  country  through  military 
service,  and  if  we  are  to  have  a  citizenry  of  any  effect  for  the  defense 
of  the  country  we  must  provide  for  the  training  of  them  in  antici- 
pation of  the  necessity  ot  defending  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  Apropos  of  your  discussion  of  promotion  and  the 
matter  of  detailing  to  special  staff  corps,  we  think  it  proper  to  tell 
you,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  the  subcommittee  something  over  a  week  ago 
decided  unanimously  to  adopt  the  project  for  a  single  list,  permitting 
the  assignment  of  officers  to  any  corps  or  branch  of  the  service  and 
permitting  at  the  same  time  of  their  being  retained  in  these  particu- 
lar branches,  with  certain  provisions  to  the  effect  that  one  year  out 
of  every  five  they  shall  serve  with  troops.  Does  that  in  any  way 
conflict  with  your  idea  of  the  reorganization  of  the  department  as 
reflected  in  these  charts  ? 

Mr.  Croweuj.  I  can  not  see  where  it  would.  I  favor  the  single  list 
myself. 

The  Chairman.  You  do? 

Mr.  Crowell.  Yes ;  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  one  thing  we  would  like  to  have  you  de- 
velop. Under  this  system  as  projjosed  by  you  the  General  Staff, 
which  includes  the  War  Plans  Division,  which  we  regard  as  really 
the  most  important  division  of  the  General  Staff,  particularly  in 
times  of  peace,  in  that  it  has  in  its  charge  the  making  of  plans  for 
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national  defense,  the  War  Plans  Division  of  the  General  Staff  is 
separated  entirely  from  the  oflSce  of  the  Director  of  Munitions. 
Don't  you  think  that  plans  for  the  national  defense  necessarily  in- 
volve including  the  supply  question  and  munitions  question? 

Mr.  Crowell.  I  thinK  that  the  recognized  duty  of  the  Greneral  . 
StaflF  is  to  make  these  plans  and  to  develop  what  it  wants  and  when  \ 
it  wants  it.  That  becomes,  then,  the  military  program ;  that  is,  the 
plans  of  the  General  Staff  show  the  number  of  men  required  and  the 
time  at  which  they  are  required.  That  is  then  translated  into  terms 
of  munitions,  and  that  is  the  Army  program.  That  program,  I 
think,  should  then  be  handed  to  the  Director  of  Munitions,  who 
should  be  responsible  for  carrying  out  the  program.  But  the  power 
of  making  tlie  program  under  this  plan  is  in  the  General  Stan,  just 
as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  and  they  are  relieved  from  the  responsi- 
bility of  supplying  munitions. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  trust  to  a  pfoper  liaison  between  the 
Director  of  Munitions  and  the  General  Staff  in  making  up  the  plans? 

Mr.  Crowell.  I  see  no  difficulty  there  whatever.  The  plan  ordi- 
narily would  be  made  up  by  the  General  Staff,  handed  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  who  would  then  call  in  the  Director  of  Munitions 
for  advice  as  to  whether  it  were  possible  to  carry  out  the  plans,  be- 
cause in  many  cases  the  General  Staff  might  provide  for  certain 
munitions  in  a  time  which  could  not  possibly  be  met.  The  advice 
of  the  Director  of  Munitions  is  obviously  proper  advice  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  to  follow.  In  large  industrial  matters  the  Secretary 
of  War  would  probably  call  together  those  three — the  Chief  of  Staff, 
the  Director  of  Munitions,  and  himself — ^in  which  meeting  those 
things  are  thrashed  out,  and  the  result  is  the  Army  program. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Is  this  your  plan,  or  was  this  worked  out 
by  the  General  Staff? 

Mr.  Crowell.  This  is  my  plan. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  wanted  to  know  that,  because  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  in  line  with  the  General  Staff  bill. 

Mr.  Crowell.  No;  it  is  not. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  have  the  Director  of  Munitions  an 
Army  officer? 

Mr.  Crowell.  No;  a  civilian. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  even  commission  him? 

Mr.  Crowell.  No  ;  I  would  not. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Why? 

Mr.  Crowell.  It  is  a  question  for  a  man  with  an  industrial  mind, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  find  such  men  in  the  Army.  I 
think  it  is  important  that  he  should  retain  his  civilian  status.  His 
dealings  are  all  industrial  dealings  with  the  great  industries  of  the 
countrv,  and  I  see  no  advantage  to  be  obtained  by  putting  him  in 
uniform. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  It  would  be  a  disadvantage  to  have  him  in 
uniform,  on  account  of  greater  etiquette?  ^  i 

Mr.  Crowell.  I  think  so ;  yes.    That  is  a  very  important  thing.    It    " 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  put  him  in  uniform  on  that  very  ac- 
count.   UnlCvSs  you  made  him  a  full  general  he  would  be  at  a  dis- 
tinct disadvantage. 
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Senator  Chambeio^vin.  If  you  selected  the  best  man  in  America 
for  the  job,  and  he  happened  to  be  a  captain,  he  Tvould  be  delicate 
about  dealing  with  his  superior  officer,  would  he  not? 

Mr.  Crowell.  Yes,  sir.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  never  been 
the  slightest  difficulty  about  civilians  dealing  with  officers. 

The  Chairman.  And  yet  a  goodly  portion  of  the  Army  itself 
would  be  under  that  civilian. 

Mr.  Crowell.  I  see  no  difficulty  in  that. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Just  as  the  Secretary  of  War  is  a  civilian. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Of  course,  that  is  provided  for  by  statute. 
Under  the  Constitution  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  represent- 
ing the  Commander  in  Chief,  the  President,  are  orders  of  the  Presi- 
dent. I  was  wondering  how  it  would  work  out  having  a  civilian 
giving  orders  to  an  Army  officer. 

Mr.  Crowell.  We  have  never  had  any  difficulty. 

The  Chairman.  You  abolish  the  office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  War  ? 

Mr.  Crowell.  I  do.  The  office  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  is 
about  as  important  as  a  man  who  is  picking  blossoms  from  a  century 
plant.    There  is  no  need  of  it. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  might  say,  without  intending  to  flatter 
Tou,  that  as  Assistant  Secretary  you  have  rendered  the  country  very 
great  service  during  your  time. 

Mr.  CRO^vELL.  I  thank  you.  Senator. 

Senator  New.  I  think  we  all  feel  that. 

Mr.  Crowell.  If  you  will  look  at  the  duties  of  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  War  previous  to  the  year  1918  you  will  see  exactly  what 
I  mean. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  they  do  not  amount  to  anything? 

Mr.  Crowtbll.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  This  plan  diflfers  quite  essentially  from 
the  plan  proposed  under  the  General  Staff  reorganization  bill. 

Mr.  Crowell.  It  is  entirely  different. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  see  here  you  have  the  General  Staff 
functioning  as  it  was  intended  to  fimction  under  the  act  of  1903 ;  that 
is,  making  plans,  to  be  submitted  through  the  Secretary  of  War,  to 
these  different  bureaus. 

Mr.  Cro^vell.  I  believe  the  General  Staff  to  be  limited  to  military 
matters  in  its  fimctions. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  do  not  propose  under  this  scheme  to 
have  them  handling  service  bureaus,  except  in  an  advisory  capacity 
through  the  Secretary  of  War? 

Mr.  Crowell.  I  should  have  them  supervise  and  coordinate  the 
bureaus  as  far  as  military  matters  went. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Yes;  but  not  in  performing  any  of  the 
senice  functions? 

Mr.  Crowell.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Fletcher.  What  do  you  mean  exactly  by  military  matters 

in  that  sense? 

Mr.  Crowell.  I  mean  the  supply  bureaus  have  two  functions.  The 
first  is  the  procurement  of  supplies  and  the  military  function  extends 
into  the  field  of  operations.  For  instance,  chemical  warfare  service 
not  only  procures  the  chemical  warfare  supplies  but  it  has  troops 
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which  handle  those  supplies  in  the  field,  and  its  duties  then  become 
militaiy.  The  Ordnance  Department  in  the  same  way  procure 
guns.  The  upkeep  of  those  guns  in  the  field  is  also  a  very  important 
item  for  which  they  are  responsible.  That  is  their  military  function. 
I  believe  their  military  functions  should  be  handled  by  the  General 
Staff,  as  they  are  to-day.  It  involves  no  separation  in  any  way.  We 
merely  provide  that  the  supply  bureaus  in  all  military  matters  shall 
function  under  the  General  Staff;  in  all  supply  matters — that  is, 
munitioning  matters — ^they  shall  function  under  the  director  of 
munitions. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Has  this  plan  been  evolved  in  your  mind 
as  a  result  of  your  experience  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  in  the 
War  Department? 

Mr.  Crowell.  This  was  the  general  plan  that  was  evolved  about 
January  1,  1918.  The  details  had  not  at  that  time  been  carried  out 
to  the  extent  that  I  carried  them  out  here. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Is  it  anything  like  the  present  organiza- 
tion, the  war-time  organization  ? 

Mr.  Crowell.  It  is  quite  different  in  its  main  functions. 

The  Chairman.  Under  such  a  system  would  you  charge  the  direc- 
tor of  munitions  with  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  designs  of 
weapons,  we  will  say? 

Mr.  Crowell.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Where  would  that  approval  or  disapproval  lie? 

Mr.  Crowell.  It  would  lie  exactly  where  it  is  to-day.  General 
specifications  for  new  weapons  are  supplied  usually  by  the  arm  of  the 
service.  That  is,  the  field  artillery  to-day  demands  a  new  weapon ; 
it  demands  a  weapon  of  longer  range.  These  general  specifications 
are  then  handed  to  the  Ordnance  Department,  which  is  charged  with 
the  designing  of  these  new  weapons.  That  design,  beingcompleted^ 
is  approved  by  the  field  artillery,  and  the  Ordnance  Department 
then  goes  ahead  with  its  procurement.  The  director  of  munitions 
has  practically  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

Senator  New.  The  different  arms  have  the  same  latitude  or  choice 
and  selection  of  guns,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  that  they  have  now  t 

Mr.  Crowell.  Exactly. 

Senator  New.  After  making  those  selections  they  are  done  with  it. 
It  then  becomes  the  function  of  the  director  of  munitions  to  see  to 
the  purchase  and  production  of  it.    That  is  correct,  is  it? 

Mr.  Crowell.  That  is  correct.  His  duty  is  to  supervise  and  co- 
ordinate the  bureaus  in  their  producing  functions. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  have  you  endeavored^  to  prepare  a 
draft  of  legislation  which  would  bring  into  effect,  if  enacted,  a 
scheme  such  as  you  have  proposed  ? 

Mr.  Crowell.  No  ;  I  have  not.  The  reason  I  have  not  done  that  is 
that  it  would  require  looking  up  legal  matters  for  a  great  many 
years — ^the  privileges  of  the  bureaus— ^nd  it  was  so  large  a  matter 
that  I  have  not  had  time  to  undertake  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  it  would  reqiiire  so  much  time. 
Legislation  of  that  kind  generally  carries  a  saving  clause  in  it  at 
the  end,  to  the  effect  that  all  laws  or  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  with 
this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Mr.  Crowell.  Under  such  a  provision  it  would  be  a  simple  thing 

to  do. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  the  usual  method  of  setting  up  any  new 
agency  by  legislation ;  you  do  not  attempt  in  drawing  the  legisla- 
tion to  review  all  the  former  acts  and  repeal  them  or  modify  them 
Siecemeal,  but  put  in  one  blanket  clause  saying  that  anj'thing  in  con- 
ict  with  this  new  act  is  hereby  repealed. 

Mr.  Croweuj.  That  would  make  it  easy. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  confident  that  the  military  and  business 
functions  of  the  supply  bureaus  can  be  separated,  so  that  the  first 
will  flow  to  the  General  Staff  and  the  second  flow  to  the  Director  of 
Munitions? 

Mr.  Crowell.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  in  my  mind.  That  has 
been  going  on  for  some  time^  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  in  one  or  two 
of  the  bureaus  it  has  been  going  on  for  a  long  time,  and  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  there. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  consulted  the  chiefs  of  bureaus  in  this 
matter! 

Mr.  Crowell.  I  have  consulted  the  chiefs  whose  advice  I  narticu- 
larly  desired.  They  were  the  Quartermaster  General,  the  Chief  of 
Ordnance,  and  the  Chief  of  Chemical  Warfare. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  care  to  say  whether  or  not  this  plan  has 
been  submitted  to  a  sufficient  number  of  officers  of  authority  in  the 
War  Department  to  develop  whether  there  will  be  opposition  to  it 
or  a  disposition  to  set  up  friction  and  contention  ?  We  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  that. 

Mr.  Crowell.  This  plan  will  be  favored  by  every  staff  depart- 
ment, but  it  will  be  opposed  by  the  General  Stan. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  Gen. 
Pershing's  testimony? 

Mr.  CSowELL.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Gen.  Pershing  testified  on  these  points,  and,  as  I 
gathered  from  his  testimony,  he  had  something  of  this  sort  in 
mind.  ^  i 

Mr.  Crowell.  I  would  not  be  at  all  surprised. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  have,  as  I  understand  it,  your  Director 
of  Munitions  a  civilian  ? 

Mr.  Crowell.  I  think  that  is  a  very  important  provision ;  yes. 

Senator  New.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  it  not  absolutely  essential  under 
this  plan  that  he  should  be  a  civilian? 

Mr.  Crowell.  I  think  so ;  yes. 

Senator  Xew.  If  he  were  a  military  man,  in  such  relations  with  the 
other  departments  as  are  provided,  his  activities  would  be  interfered 
with? 

Mr.  Crowell.  I  think  the  question  of  rank  alone  would  make  it 
impossible  that  he  should  be  a  military  man. 

The  Chairman.  He  would  give  his  orders  to  that  portion  of  the 
Army  serving  under  him  in  the  name  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  I 
assume? 

Mr.  Crowell.  Yes ;  I  should  give  him  those  functions  by  legisla- 
tion. I  think  it  is  quite  important  that  that  authority  be  given  to 
him  by  legislation  rather  than  by  a  delegation  from  the  Secretary  of 
War,  which  is  the  present  methoa. 

Senator  New.  You  want  his  status  fixed  by  law  ? 

Mr.  Crowell.  Exactly. 
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Senator  New.  And  not  be  dependent  on 'the  Secretary  of  War 
for  it? 

Mr.  Crowell.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  read  you  the  language  of  the  act  as  pre- 
pared in  the  War  Department,  having  to  do  with  the  functions  or  the 
Chief  of  Staff.   At  page  5,  line  20 : 

The  Chief  of  Staff,  under  the  direction  of  the  President  or  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,  shall  have  supervision  of  all  agencies  and  functions  of  the  Military  estab- 
lishment— 

And  so  forth.  Your  plan  would  take  away  from  him  the  super- 
vision of  the  function  of  procurement? 

Mr.  Crowell.  Yes ;  and  no  Chief  of  Staff  that  we  have  ever  had  has 
ever  found  time  to  give  the  necessary  attention  to  procurement,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  there  is  no  chance  that  any  Chief  of  Staff  will  ever  be 
temperamentally  fitt>ed  to  give  advice  on  procurement  matters. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  again,  on  the  following  page,  page  6,  line  1 : 

The  Chief  of  Staff  shall  be  the  Immediate  adviser  of  the  Secretary  of  War  in 
all  matters  relating  to  the  Military  Establishment  and  shall  be  charged  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  with  the  planning,  development,  and  execution  of  the  Army 
program. 

Which,  of  course,  includes  munitions? 

Mr.  Crowell.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Your  plan  would  amend  that? 

Mr.  Crowell.  Would  relieve  him  from  responsibility  for  the  pro- 
curement of  munitions. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  were  conflict  between  the  General  Staff 
and  the  Director  of  Munitions,  the  General  Staff  insisting  that  certain 
supplies  could  be  obtained  as  planned  and  the  Director  of  Munitions 
insisting  they  could  not  be  obtained  in  that  quantity  or  of  that  par- 
ticular type,  you  would  have  the  Secretary  of  War  settle  the  matter? 

Mr.  Crowell.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  As  between  them? 

Mr.  Crowell.  Yes.  Under  the  organization  existing  to-d^  there 
might  be  a  conflict  between  the  Chief  of  Operations  of  the  Greneral 
Staff  and  the  Chief  of  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  of  the  General 
Staff  on  those  same  points.  Their  difficulty  wo;ild  be  settled  by  the 
Chief  of  Staff.  So  that  the  only  difference  we  have  would  be  that 
such  an  argument  would  be  settled  by  the  Secretary  of  War  instead 
of  by  the  Chief  of  Staff. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  an  office  do  you  think  this  would 
amount  to  for  an  army  of  250,000  men  in  time  of  peace  ? 

Mr.  Crowell.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  would  require  anything  more 
than  perhaps  a  few  civilian  assistants.  I  should  want  to  study  it, 
however,  more  carefully  than  I  have  been  able  to  before  advocating 
that  the  force  could  be  limited  to  that  number. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  reached  any  conclusion  in  your  mind 
as  to  the  salary  to  be  paid  to  the  director  of  munitions? 

Mr.  Crowell.  Yes.  I  think  that  a  salary  should  be  paid  suf* 
ficient  to  attract  to  the  position  in  time  of  peace  a  good  man. 

The  Chairman.  What  figure  do  you  think  would  attract  such  a 
man? 

Mr.  Croa\t:ll.  I  think,  considering  salaries  paid  generally  in  the 
War  Department,  a  salary  of  perhaps  $10,000  would  be  as  much  as 
we  could  very  well  pay  for  that. 
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The  Chairman.  And  how  would  you  fix  his  tenure  of  office? 

Mr.  CROWEiiL.  He  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  War,  and  be  retained  as  long  as  he  is  satisfactory,  i 
think  he  should  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  the  same  as  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  War  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Under  existing  peace-time  law  the  Chief  of  Staff 
is  a  major  general,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  Crowell.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  gets  $8,000  a  year? 

Mr.  Crowell.  Yes.  My  thought  on  that  would  be  that  he  ought 
to  get  more  if  it  could  be  done.  I  should  not  stick  by  any  lines 
on  that.  I  should  be  willing  to  see  the  salary  of  the  director  of 
munitions  the  same  as  the  Chief  of  Staff.  But  you  know  how  dif- 
ficult it  is  to  get  good  men  to-day,  and  the  dollar  to-day  is  worth 
only  50  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  another  passage  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment act,  which  I  ^ink  is  very  little  different  from  the  act  of 
1903,  concerning  the  Gfeneral  Staff.  It  is  true  that  a  new  phrase  has 
been  inserted  in  the  bill,  but  I  shall  not  read  that.    I  read  this : 

The  duties  of  the  General  Staff  Corps,  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  of 
Staff,  shall  be  to  prepare  plans  for  the  national  defense,  and  for  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  the  military  forces  in  time  of  war;  to  investigate  and  report  upon  all 
questions  affecting  the  efficiency  of  the  Army  and  its  state  of  preparation  for 
miUtary  operations ;  to  render  professional  aid  and  assistance  to  the  Secretary 
of  War  and  to  general  officers  and  other  superior  commanders,  and  to  act 
as  their  agents  In  informing  and  coordinating  the  action  of  all  the  corps, 
trareaos,  and  agencies  which  are  subject  under  the  terms  of  this  act  to 
the  supervision  of  the  Qeneral  Staff. 

Your  suggestion  would  take  from  the  war-plans  division,  as  it 
were,  the  duty  of  preparing  plans  for  the  coordination  of  all  th© 
corps,  bureaus,  and  agencies? 

Mr.  Crowell.  I  am  anxious  to  take  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
General  Staflf  all  matters  which  are  industrial  in  their  nature.  • 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Take  from  them? 

Mr.  Crowelu  Take  from  them,  and  put  them  under  the  Director 
of  Munitions. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  questions  to  ask  the   Secretary, 
Senator  New  ?    This  is  a  very  interesting  suggestion.    It  is  the  first 
time  we  have  had  it  laid  before  us  in  graphic  form. 
!         Senator  New.  I  think  it  has  been  made  very  clear? 

The  Chairman.  It  would  require  an  important  piece  of  legisla- 
I     tion  to  be  incorporated  in  a  reorganization  bill  ? 
!         Mr.  Crowell,  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  have  to  be  drafted  with  a  great  deal  of 
c&re. 

Speaking  of  supply,  I  thought.  Senator  New,  it  might  be  well  to 
tell  the  S^retary  what  the  subcommittee  has  in  mind  and  ask  his 
I     criticisms.    The  subcommittee  had  in  mind  the  establishment,  either 
|k  under  the  name  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  or  other  appropriate 
I  name,  of  the  department  of  supply  which  should  be  charged  with 
f  the  procurement  or  purchase  of  all  articles  whose  issue  or  use  is 
common  to  two  or  more  branches  or  corps  of  the  Army,  and  leav- 
ing thereby,  by  implication,  of  course,  the  procurement  of  technical 
material  to  the  several  staff  corps. 
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We  would  leave,  for  instance,  to  the  Ordnance  Department  the 
procurement  of  all  weapons  and  explosives  and  their  appurtenances ; 
and  to  the  Engineer  Corps,  engineer  equipment;  and  to  the  Signal 
Corps^  telephone,  telegraph,  and  radio  equipment,  and  all  their 
scientific  instruments;  and  to  the  Medical  Corps,  surgical  supplies  , 
and  medicines  and  drugs;  and  to  the  Chemical  Warfare — ^ii  it  is  ( 
decided  to  keep  that — ^the  production  of  the  gases  and  the  gas  de- 
fense appliances;  but  center  in  the  Quartermaster  Corps  or  the 
Supply  Corps  the  purchase  of  all  tools  and  implements  that  are 
used  by  any  two  or  more  of  them;  and  the  purchase  of  all  subsis- 
tence and  all  clothing,  all  picks  and  shovels,  all  motor  trucks,  wire 
and  nails,  and  cement  und  lumber,  and  all  the  things  that  are  used 
by  two  or  more  branches  of  the  Army,  or  are  issued  to  two  or  more 
branches  of  the  Army.  What  have  you  to  say  about  that,  as  a 
matter  of  principle? 

Mr.  Crowell.  Would  you  propose  to  have  all  those  bureaus  func- 
tion under  the  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  Division? 

The  Chairman.  I  will  add  to  my  question :  Our  purpose  being  to 
eliminate  competition  between  the  dijBferent  supply  bureaus  in  the 
purchase  of  thmgs  in  the  open  market  which  otherwise  are  standard 
things,  and  which  can  be  bought,  as  you  isaid  a  moment  ago  to  me 
in  private  conversation,  off  the  shelf,  as  it  were. 

Mr.  Crowell..  Would  this  function  under  a  department  of  pur- 
chase, storage,  and  traffic  of  the  General  Staff? 

The  Chairman.  Lacking  any  other  suggestion  or  new  legislation 
of  that  kind  it  would  operate  under  the  General  Staff  just  as  all 
thoge  bureaus  are  operated  to-diy;  it  would  be  coordinated  by  the 
General  Staff.  ^ 

Mr.  Crowell.  I  do  not  favor  that  General  Staff  coordination  of 
industrial  matters.  The  bureau  competition  would  be  eliminated 
under  the  plan  I  have  suggested,  I  think,  better  than  under  yours. 
Your  plan  is  the  exact  plan  that  was  in  operation  during  the  last 
few  months  of  the  war.  We  have  established  under  purchase,  stor- 
age, and  traffic  this  same  organization,  and  had  enlarged  the  Quar- 
termaster Department,  and  made  it  practically  the  department  which 
you  describe.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  that  functioning  at  that 
time,  and  things  were  going  well. 

The  Chairman.  We  understand  that  it  was  at  least  operating 
such  scheme  very  closely  by  gradual  steps,  but  there  was  nothing  in 
the  statute  to  bring  it  about ;  in  fact,  it  was  wholly  a  matter  of  reg- 
ulation. In  fact,  the  whole  department  was  a  matter  of  regulation, 
based  on  the  Overman  Act,  which  has  expired. 

To  speak  frankly  in  reference  to  this,  this  subcommittee  is  a  little 
weary  of  the  friction  that  exists  between  the  bureaus  and  the  staff 
on  the  one  side,  and  between  the  different  bureaus  themselves;  and 
if  we  could  ^t  it  straightened  out  in  the  law,  prescribing  certain 
general  principles,  by  which  the  bureaus  would  govern  th^nselves, 
and  the  General  Sta^  govern  itself,  we  would  be  happy.  | 

Mr.  Crowell.  Under  the  proposed  plan  I  have  suggested  there  ^ 
would  be  no  friction  between  the  bureaus  and  the  General  Staff,  be- 
cause they  would  nowhere  come  in  contact.    The  friction  between 
the  bureaus  themselves  I  think  could  be  better  handled  by  the  method 
I  have  outlined,  because  the  Director  of  Munitions  would  have  more 
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power  than  the  General  Staff  m  handling  these  bureaus,  and  for 
that  reason  could  handle  them  with  a  firmer  hand. 

The  General  Staff  under  all  existing  legislation  has  been  limited 
to  a  rather  indeterminate  power  of  supervision  and  coordination, 
but  they  have  no  administrative  power.  I  think  that  the  bureaus 
should  be  handled  by  coordination  if  possible,  but  there  have  been 
many  times  when  I  tliink  it  was  necessary  to  take  hold  of  them  with 
a  strong  hand  and  use  real  administrative  power ;  and,  as  you  know, 
that  has  been  done  more  than  once  during  the  last  few  years. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  strong-hand  method  is  not  the 
proper  function  of  the  General  Staff  in  matters  of  production? 

Mr.  Crowell.  No;  I  do  not  think  the  General  Staff  ought  to 
meddle  in  matters  of  production  under  any  circumstances. 

The  Chairman.  Assuming,  for  the  moment,  that  we  do  create 
the  office  of  Director  of  Munitions,  does  that  proposal  which  I  recited 
a  moment  ago  conflict  in  principle  with  your  thought  ? 

Mr.  Crowell.  Not  if  you  have  it  operating  under  a  Director  of 
Munitions. 

Mv  objections  were  only  in  case  it  operated  under  the  General 
Statf.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  But  you,  as  I  understand  it,  would  leave  to  the 
Director  of  Munitions  the  task  of  compelling  the  proper  coordina- 
tion in  production  amongst  the  different  bureaus? 

Mr.  Crowbll.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  not  recite  it  in  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Crowell.  No  ;  I  would  recite  it  in  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean,  you  would  not  recite  the  degree  of  coor- 
dination, for  instance,  among  the  different  bureaus.  You  would 
recite  that  the  Director  of  Munitions  would  have  the  power  to  en- 
force it,  but  you  would  not  go  into  detail  ? 

Mr.  Crowell.  Exactly.  1  would  have  the  law  read  somewhat  as 
follows,  perhaps: 

The  Director  of  Munitions  Is  empowered  to  supervise,  coordinate,  and,  If 
necessary,  direct  the  bureaus  In  the  carrying  out  of  their  functions. 

The  Chairman.  Coming  back  to  those  details  again,  what  would 
^ou  say  to  the  proposal  that  under  that  same  department  I  men- 
tioned— ^that  same  bureau — ^we  put  all  questions  of  storage? 

Mr.  Crowbll.  I  do  not  think  that  could  be  done.  Questions  of 
storage  are  to-day  so  intimately  bound  up  in  the  administration  of 
these  bureaus  that  it  would  be  very  hard  to  take  them  out.  The 
Ordnance  Department,  for  instance,  has  storage  in  its  arsenals — ^has 
storage  under  its  own  jurisdiction.  The  other  departments  have 
similar  storage. 

The  Chairman.  We  understood  they  did  not — ^that  Purchase  and 
Storage  had  that  now  under  the  Quartermaster  Greneral. 
I      Mr.  Crowell.  They  have  all  storage;  but  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment to-day  has  a  large  amount  of  storage  that  is  only  handled  in  a 
\  supervisory  way  by  the  department  of  Purchase  and  Storage.    The 
I  handling  of  storage  matters,  as  I  see  it,  is  a  function  of  this  office  of 
p  Director  of  Munitions;  all  the  conflicts  regarding  storage,  all  the 
'  trouble  we  have  had  would  be  solved  if  the  Director  of  Munitions 
Lad  full  authority  in  storage  matters.     He  would  then  leave  the 
storage  that  is  in  the  hands  of  each  bureau  to  be  operated  by  each 
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bureau  and  would  be  able  to  allocate  storage ;  and  I  think  the  existing 
situation  would  be  better  met  that  way  than  by  trying  to  centralize 
storage. 

If  we  were  beginning  with  this  thing  anew  and  had  no  back- 
ground, storage,  I  think,  could  be  put  into  the  hands  of  one  depart- 
ment. I  think:  to-day  it  would  be  impossible.  Now  we  accomplish 
the  same  thing  by  having  this  oflSce  handle  storage.  [Indicating  on 
blue  print.]  As  a  matter  of  f  act^O  per  cent  of  the  storage  is  to-day, 
I  think,  in  the  Quartermaster's  Department.  But  there  might  be  a 
part  of  storage  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Ordnance  Department, 
which,  temporarily,  for  instance,  would  be  much  better  used  by  one 
of  the  other  departments.  Under  your  plan  you  would  not  be  able 
to  give  that  temporary  occupancy  to  one  of  the  other  departments. 
Under  the  plan  I  proposed,  all  storage  to  be  allocated  through  the 
Director  of  Munitions,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  using  storage 
wherever  it  was  located. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  transportation? 

Mr.  Crowell.  Transportation,  you  will  notice,  I  have  combined; 
that  is,  have  put  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  under  the  Transporta- 
tion Division.  There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of  that 
proposition.  Motor,  transport  is  an  operating  transportation  service ; 
they  operate  their  transportation.  The  balance  of  the  transportation 
is  not  an  operating  service.  But  I  feel  satisfied  that  we  would  get 
better  service  combined,  by  having  this  in  one  division  and  have, 
therefore,  made  one  bureau  of  transportation,  which  includes  the 
Motor  Transport  Corps.  I  have  treated  that  exactly  as  the  other 
bureaus  have  been  treated,  and  believe  that  is  a  fairer  way  of  treat- 
ing the  bureaus,  as  a  whole,  than  to  put  transportation  directly  under 
any  one.  of  the  bureaus.  The  minute  you  do  that,  the  minute  you  put 
transportation — make  it  a  part  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department, 
the  Quartermaster's  Department  then  has  an  advantage  of  other  bu- 
reaus as  regards  transportation  and,  in  view  of  the  friction  which  is 
inevitable  between  bureaus,  I  think  you  get  better  results  if  the  Ord- 
nance Department,  for  instance,  has  to  deal  directly  with  the  Trans- 
portation Bureau  for  its  transportation,  than  if  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment had  to  go  to  the  Quartermaster's  Department  and  ask  for  trans- 
portation. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  point  does  transportation  cease  being  a 
munitions  function  and  commence  being  a  military  function  ? 

Mr.  Crowell.  In  this  war  the  ports  of  France  were  the  dividing^ 

{)oint.    It  was  considered  a  munitions  function  until  munitions  were 
anded  on  the  wharf  in  France. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  have  to  be  regulated  by  the  Secretary 
of  War  in  any  future  war? 
Mr.  Crowell.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  A  dividing  line  laid  down? 
Mr.  Crowell.  I  think  no  dividing  line  could  be  laid  until  war 

time. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  depending  on  the  place  where  the  war  was 

being  fought? 

Mr.  Crowell.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  position  of  the  Finance  Division,  under 
your  scheme  to-day  finance  has  charge  of  all  disbursements,  includ- 
ing the  pay  of  the  Army! 
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Mr.  Crowell.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  a  contract  and  auditing  function  also? 
Mr.  Crowell.  I  kave  made  no  change  whatever  in  the  Finance 
Division;  it  is  shown  there  as  it  exists  to-day,  as  an  independent 
bureau. 

^  The  Chairman.  And  would  you  have  the  Finance  Division  under 
W  (he  direction  of  the  Director  of  Munitions,  make  allotments  for  the 
I  tppropriations  for  the  whole  Army?  / 

I  Mr.  Crowell.  I  would  have  them  act  just  as  the  other  bureaus  do. 
I  On  business  matters  I  would  have  them  function  under  th)B  Director 
I  of  Munitions,  and  on  military  matters  under  the  General  Staff.  I 
think  98  per  cent  of  their  business  is  industrial,  however ;  and  they 
would  function  mostly  under  the  Director  of  Munitions. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  in  favor  of  the  retention  of  the  Cwi- 
struction  Corps? 

3fr.  Crowell.  I  would  like  to  give  you  a  few  figures  in  support  of 
that.    I  am  in  favor  of  it  very  decidedly. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Construction  Division,  I  believe,  was  a 
necessity  during  this  war.  The  work  that  they  did,  beginning  with 
the  erection  of  the  cantonments,  in  the  very  short  time  which  the^ 
were  allowed,  and  in  the  erection  of  the  many  other  building  P^O]- 
ects,  running,  I  think,  to  a  total  of  over  a  billion  dollars  during  the 
19  months  of  the  war,  required  a,  talent  which  no  old  department  of 
the  Army  possessed.  The  ranks  of  the  Construction  Department  of 
of  the  Army  were  filled  from  men  who  had  had  experience  in  that 
Terv  work;  and  in  a  future  war  I  believe  we  will  be  met  by  the  same 
diMculties.  I  am,  therefore,  in  favor  of  the  retention  of  the  Con- 
struction Department  in  time  of  -peace  on  the  theory  that  we  should 
have  our  full  organization  where  we  can  see  it  in  time  of  peace,  and 
tU  we  need  to  do  in  time  of  war  is  to  enlarge  it  by  adding  to  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  functions  of  the  Construction  Department 
are  very  large  in  time  of  peace,  and  have^ been  large;  I  think  amply 
large  enough  to  warrant  its  maintenance.  The  figures  I  have  here 
begin  with  the  year  1907,  and  conclude  with  the  year  1916— the  ten- 
year  prewar  period-^-and  the  lowest  amount  of  money  that  was 
spent  m  any  of  those  years  for  construction,  operation,  maintenance, 
and  repair,  was  $8,000,000 ;  and  the  maximum  spent  was  $19,000,000. 
The  average  amount  spent  per  man  in  the  Army  was  $142  per  year. 

Now,  applying'that  figure  of  $142  per  year,  and 'making  no  allow- 
ance for  the  fact  that  we  should  add  to-day  70  per  cent  to  these  pre- 
war figures,  making  no  allowance  for  that  70  per  cent,  for  a  total 
army  of  300,000,  we  will  say,  the  amount  to  be  spent  by  the  Construc- 
tion Division  will  be  142  times  800,000,  which  is  approximately 
$^,000,000;  and  if  we  will  allow  for  that  70  per  cent  increase  we 
have  $241  per  capita,  multiplied  by  300,000,  which  would  be  ap- 
proximately $72,000,000  per  year. 

In  other 'words,  if  we  maintain  our  Army  in  the  future  as  we  did 
in  the  ten  years  previous  to  the  war,  we  will  have  from  $45,000,000 
to  $75,000,000  per  year  to  be  spent  for  construction  projects. 

Senator  New.  Have  you  seen  the  figures  that  Gen.  March  will  put 
in  in  connection  with  his  testimony — ^the  estimates  of  the  work  to  be 
done  by  the  Construction  Department  under  the  proposed  plan  for 
the  reorganization  of  the  Army  ? 
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Mr.  Crowell.  I  can  not  say  that  I  have  seen  the  figures  that  he 
used  at  that  time,  but  I  have  seen  many  estimates,  and  the  lowest 
estimate  that  I  recall  for  the  preparation  of  ouf  16  cantonments  for 
occupation  by  a  division  of  troops  in  each  cantonment  is  $100,000,000  * 
and  the  building  of  permanent  nousing  for  the  Army  to  correspona 
with  that,  if  I  recall  it,  went  $600,000,000  or  $700,000,000.  i 

Now,  I  believe  there  is  enough  construction  work  ahead  of  us 
which  is  best  handled  bv  this  construction  division,  work  which  is 
different  from  any  work  which  is  handled  by  the  Engineers,  and 
it  is  also'  different  from  the  work  which  is  handled  hest  by  the 
Quartermaster,  on  account  of  the  magnitude  of  the  projects — ^I  be- 
lieve all  of  that  warrants  the  retention  of  the  construction  division. 

But  I  am  in  favor  of  putting  the  real  estate  division  in  with  it, 
because  construction  and  real  estate  matters  are  verv  closelv  tied 
together,  and  one  can  hardly  be  handled  if  separated  from  the 
other. 

The  main  argument  against  the  retention  of  the  construction  divi- 
sion seems  to  be  one  of  expense.  I  have  never  been  able  to  see, 
however,  how  the  work  could  be  done  any  cheaper  by^any  other  set 
of  men.  The  plans  of  the  construction  division  calTfor  construc- 
tion officers  only  to  be  located  in  the  large  posts,  that  is,  greater  than 
regimental  posts,  and  only  on  projects  of  magnitude.  The^  will 
soon  pay  for  themselves  in  those  positions.  The  small  repairs  to 
the  small  posts  could  still  be  lefl  to  the  quartermasters,  as  they 
were  in  the  old  days. 

The  Chairman.  We  find  a  good  deal  of  criticism,  Mr.  Secretary, 
in  the  overhead  now  existing  in  some  of  these  cantonments  and  m 
some  of  these  cantonments  it  is  well  to  say  there  are  not  over  4.000 
troops,  and  we  find  a  construction  or  utilities  officer,  we  find  a  motor 
transport  officer,  we  find  a  supply  officer,  we  find  an  Engineer 
officer,  and  a  disbursing  officer  representing  the  Finance  Department. 
There  are  a  good  many,  all  doing  the  work  which  was  being  done 
by  one  officer  four  yeare  ago. 

Mr.  Crowell.  Is  not  that  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  economical 
to  maintain  3,000  men  in  a  cantonment  that  is  built  to  hold  40,000 
men?  In  my  judgment,  the  present  situation  is  transitory,  and 
should  not  be  looked  upon  as  anything  else.  Where  we  have  sta- 
tioned 3,000  men,  when  we  get  down  to  a  permanent  peace  basis, 
of  course  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  all  those  officers. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  had  "figures  presented  to  us  showing  it 
costs  more  now  to  administer  the  mternal  affairs  of  a  cantonment 
with  3,000  men  in  it  than  it  did  to  maintain  the  same  cantonment 
with  40,000  men  in  it  in  the  autumn  of  1917. 

Mr.  Crowell.  I  have  not  seen  all  those  figures,  but  if  you  have  all 
these  men  I  think  it  is  quite  likely  that  it  would  cost  more. 

Do  you  mean  by  this  that  you  think  the  maintenance  of  the  con- 
struction division  would  be  more  expensive  than  if  we  handed  that 
work  back  to  the  Quartermaster's  Department? 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  sure.    It  is  hard  to  say.  ( 

But  in  administration  matters  of  a  cantonment  or  a  big  Army  post 

like  Fort  Monroe i      *  • 

Mr.  Crowell.  You  see  it  is  the  intention  to  house  the  Army  m 
large  communities  in  the  future;  that  is,  divisions,  and  where  we 
have  a  division  housed  I  think  there  will  be  plenty  of  work  for  an 
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officer  of  the  construction  division,  especially  if  we  maintain  these 
temporary  wooden  camps,  where  the  upkeep  is  going  to  be  very 
large  every  year;  but,  aside  from  that,  in  the  regimental  and  com- 
{Mtny  pos^  there  would  be  no  necessity  of  keeping  an  officer  of 
construction. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  would  rely  upon  your  Director  of  Mu- 
nitions, who  supervises  and  coordinates  all  these  activities,  to  impose 
economy  in  the  middle-sized  and  smaller  posts  in  that  i^ard  ? 

Mr.  Crowell.  No;  I  think  that  is  a  military  function  and  would 
come  under  the  General  Staff.  If  it  were  under  a  quartermaster  it 
certainly  would  be;  anything  to  do  with  troops  I  would  say  would 
be  a  military  function. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  would  havdi  to  rely  upon  the  General 

StAff? 

Mr.  CfiowBLii.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  General  Staff  to-day  has  created  all 
these  different  positions,  and  they  are  typical  of  the  job  imposed,  and 
it  certainly  has  run  up  the  overhead  expenses  enormously. 

Mr.  Cbowelu  I  am  not  defending  extravagance  in  any  way,  but  I 
hardly  feel  that  the  present  situaticm  is  a  fair  one  to  judge  of  the 
powers  of  economy  that  exist  in  the  War  Department. 

The  Chairman.  Under  your  scheme,  the  promotion  of  officers  in 
these  bureaus  would  be  regarded  as  a  military  matter? 

Mr.  Crowell.  Fully. 

The  Chairman.  The  Director  of  Munitions  would  not  come  in  on 
it  at  all? 

Mr.  Cbowell.  No.  I  think  that  is  wholly  to  be  determined  by  the 
diiefs  of  the  bureaus. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  first  instance? 

Mr.  CsowEuu  Yes. 

Senator  New.  You  want  his  to  be  a  business  f  i^nction  and  not  com- 
pUcated  by  anything  else? 

Mr.  Orowell.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  charge  him  with  any  duty  in  connec- 
tion with  the  recommendation  of  the  appointment  for  the  Chief  Sig- 
nal Officer,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Croweix.  I  think  he  should  have  a  great  deal  to  say  as  to 
who  was  appointed  Signal  Officer,  because  in  the  Signal  Corps  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  tne  duties  are  purchasing  duties.  My  concep- 
tion of  the  appointment  of  officers  in  these  supply  bureaus  would  be 
fliat  the  Secretary  of  War  would  call  in  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  the 
Director  of  Munitions,  wherever  there  was  a  vacancy,  and  would  dis- 
cuss this  appointment,  and  if  there  were  a  disagreement  between  the 
Chief  of  Staff  and  the  Director  of  Munitions,  the  Secretary  of  War 
would  be  there,  of  course,  to  settle  it. 

The  proportion  of  functions  varies,  you  will  notice,  in  every  bureau. 
For  instance,  the  Ordnance  Bureau  is  almost  wholly  a  bureau  of 
supply,  and  the  Director  of  Munitions  should  have  90  per  oent  of  the 
dioice  if  it  came  to  appointing  a  Chief  of  Ordnance.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Engineers  is,  I  should  say,  90  per  cent  a  military  bureau, 
and  the  Chief  of  Staff  should  have  nis  way  in  appointing. 

Senator  Sutherland.  In  time  of  peace  their  work  is  largely  civil, 
in  river  and  harbor  work,  is  it  riot? 
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Mr.  Ckowelu  There  is  that  work  going  on.  I  have  rather  left  it 
out,  as  it  goes  on  rather  steadily  without  any  particular  supervision 
by  the  Chief  of  Staff  or  anybody  else. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Is  not  tnat  the  chief  function  of  the  Engi- 
neer Corps  in  time  of  peace? 

Mr.  Crowell.  I  should  say  not.  i 

Senator  Sutherland.  They  have  to  do  largely  with  river  and  har- 
bor work,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Crowbll.  I  should  not  call  it  a  large  function. 

The  Chairman.  The  work  is  done  by  contract? 

Mr.  Croweul.  Yes.  They  are  merely  acting  as  an  architect  acts 
when  he  builds  your  house. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Supervises  it? 

Mr.  Crowell.  Yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  do  not  know  what  proportion  of  the 
personnel  in  the  Engineer  Corps  is  used  on  that  class  of  work,  or 
was  used  before  we  went  into  the  war? 

Mr.  Crowell.  No;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  none  of  the  troops  are? 

Mr.  Crowell.  No;  just  a  number  of  officers,  and  the  country  is 
districted,  as  you  know. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  other  observations  to  make,  Mr. 
Secretary,  on  your  own  proposal  or  any  other  feature  of  this  bill! 

Mr.  Crowell.  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  to  express  as  to  the  size  of  the 
Army  in  the  Regular  Establishment  ? 

Mr.  Crowell.  I  do  not  feel  qualified  to  pass  on  that. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  have  been  called  out  several  times  during 
this  hearing,  and  have  not  heard  all  you  said,  but  these  departments 
here  are  not  exactly  as  they  are  provided  in  this  bill  (reierriiig  to 
the  blue  print  and  to  the  War  Department  bill). 

Mr.  Crowell.  No;  this  proposal  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  bill 
which  is  pending. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Thomas,  have  you  any  questions  to  ask? 

Senator  Thomas.  No,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  obliged  to  come  in 
late,  and  I  am  afraid  if  I  had  anything  to  ask  it  would  simply  be  on 
matters  that  have  probably  been  covered  by  the  Secretary's  state- 
ments. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  believe  in  the  retention  of  the  Chemical 
Warfare  Service  as  a  separate  branch? 

Mr.  Crowell.  Yes;  verv  emphatically. 

Senator  Sutherland.  And  tne  construction  as  a  separate  branch? 

Mr.  Crowell.  Yes.  They  are  both  found  necessary  in  time  of 
war.  I  do  not  believe  in  hiding  them  under  any  other  department 
in  time  of  peace. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  notice  you  put  motor  transportation  and 
motor  transport  together? 

Mr.  Chowell.  Yes.    There  is  no  reason  why  the  Transportation 
Department  should  not  include  motor  transport  as  one  of  its  branches,  ( 
In  this  war  there  would  have  been  within  the  three  branches  rail 
transportation    and    water    transportation — ^that    is,  trans-Atlantic 
transportation — and  motor  transport. 

The  Chairman.  Where  would  you  put  animal-drawn  transport? 
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Mr.  Crowell.  There  is  so  little  of  it- 


The  Chairman.  It  is  still  left  to  the  Quartermaster  General,  is  it 
not! 

Mr.  Crowell.  Yes.    I  think  I  would  leave  it  there. 

The  Chairman.  You  never  can  tell  where  you  are  going  to  oj^erate, 
snd  you  may  have  to  rely  on  the  mule  a  good  deal.  I  can  think  of 
some  countries  where  the  motor  will  not  go  and  the  mule  will  go. 
You  are  disposed  to  leave  that  where  it  is,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Crowell.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  very  interesting,  Mr.  Secretary.  I 
wish  you  or  some  people  in  your  office  could  prepare  a  tentative  draft 
of  le^slation  to  cover  this,  so  that  the  committee  might  have  that  be- 
fore it  when  it  sits  down  to  decide  this  question  of  the  supply  system. 

Mr.  Crowell.  I  wiU  be  very  glad  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  hope  we  can  have  it  fairly  soon. 

Mr.  Crowell.  That  is  a  week  or  two  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  would  hope  within  a  week. 

Mr.  Crowell.  I  will  do  the  best  I  canr 

The  Chairman.  If  there.are  no  other  questions,  we  are  very  much 
oblijged  to  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

'  (Thereupon,  at  4.20  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned,  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  chairman.^ 
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VRIDAY,  NOVSPHBEB  7,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  on  Military  Affaiks, 

Washington^  D,  C. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  3.B0  o'clock  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  the  call 
of  the  chairman. 

Present:  Senators  Wadsworth  (chairman),  Sutherland,  New, 
Chamberlain,  Fletcher,  and  Thomas. 

• 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  JOHN  H.  SHEEBITENE,  FOEMEBLT  BBIGA- 

DIEE  6ENEEAL,  NATIONAL  ABMT. 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  your  full  name  and  address  to  the 
reporter. 

Mr.  Sherburne.  John  H.  Sherburne,  Boston,  Mass.;  formerly 
brigadier  general  in  the  Ninety-second  Division  and  Twenty-sixth 
Division,  Artillery. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  to  the  committee  about  your  as- 
signments during  the  war? 

Mr.  Sherburne.  I  went  over  in  command  of  the  One  hundred  and 
first  Field  Artillery,  from  Massachusetts,  which  was  one  of  the  first 
National  Guard  regiments  to  land,  and  fired  the  first  National 
Guard  shot  on  the  (Siemin  des  Dames ;  continued  with  the  One  hun- 
dred and  first  at  Apremont,  Seichprey,  and  then  went  with  the 
Twenty-sixth  Division  to  the  Chateau  Thierry  sector  and  took  part 
in  the  advance  there,  going  forward  behind  the  Twenty-eighth 
Division  and  the  Forty-second  Division  after  the  Twenty-sixth  Divi- 
sion had  been  relieved ;  and  then  I  was  promoted  and  sent  to  com- 
mand the  first  and  only  brigade  of  colored  Artillery  ever  formed — 
the  Ninety-second  Division,  Artillery.  They  came  back  into  the  line 
the  19th  of  October  and  they  were  m  line  and  in  the  last  two  days' 
offensive,  the  lW;h  and  11th  of  November.  After  which  I  was  re- 
turned to  the  Twenty-sixth  Division. 

The  Chairman.  And  discharged  as  a  brigadier  general? 

Mr.  Sherburne.  Yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  When? 

Mr.  Sherburne.  The  29th  of  April  of  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  had  you  been  in  the  Massachusetts 
Guard  before  the  war? 

Mr.  SHERBrRNE.  Since  1896. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  hold  the  rank  of  colonel  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  ? 
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Mr.  Sherburne.  I  held  the  rank  of  colonel,  yes;  and  on  the  border 
at  El  Paso. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  an  expression  of  your 
views  on  this  situation  that  confronts  us.  You  know,  generally 
speaking,  what  confronts  ijs. 

Mr.  Sherburne.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  course  I  do  not  know 
how  far  you  have  gone  in  your  decision,  nor  how  far  it  is  worth 
while  for  me  to  speak  in  opposition  to  the  compulsory  military 
service  that  is  being  brought  forward  by  these  Army  bills.  In  the 
first  place,  may  I  say  that  I  believe,  as  I  think  everyone  else  of 
sound  judgment  and  tn ought  believes,  that  there  must  be  a  thorough 
rehabilitation  of  the  military  system  of  this  country.  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  the  National  Guard  as  it  was,  nor  of  the  Regular  Army 
as  it  was;  but  I  think  that  any  system  you  build  must  not  be  a 
Swiss  system  nor  a  French  system,  but  it  must  be  built  on  American 
institutions. 

The  Army  program  attempted  to  bring  a  centralized  military 
power  into  bemg,  which,  to  my,  perhaps,  conservative.  New  Eng- 
land brain,  is  one  of  the  greatest  potential  dangers  that  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  country  have  to  face,  because  it  is  upsetting  the  checks 
and  balances  against  usurpation  of  power.  Enough  for  that.  You 
understand  my  point? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sherburne.  That  any  system  that  you  install  ought  to  have 
the  double  check  of  being  under  the  State,  because  when  you  once 
take  away  the  military  power  from  the  States  you  take  away  the 
sign  and  symbol  of  the  sovereign  power  of  the'  States,  and  in  that 
way  upset  more  than  you  can  possibly  foresee  now,  the  constitutional 
institutions  of  this  country. 

Senator  StrrHERLAND.  Tiie  States  are  all  pretty  much  in  favor  of 
letting  the  Government  spend  as  much  money  as  it  will  on  the  various 
units  of  guards? 

Mr.  Sherburne.  That  is  true.  In  my  own  State  I  think  the  State 
has  spent  more  than  the  National  Government  has  ever  spent,  in 
proportion,  and  I  will  say  the  same  for  your  State,  Senator  Wads- 
worth.  (New  York.)  But  take  such  a  situation  as  exists  in  Boston 
to-day.  It  is  abnost  inconceivable  to  think  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment policing  our  streets,  and  yet  the  aid  to  the  police  power  there 
is  of  vital  importance.  Using  the  State  troops  for  that  purpose 
works  well ;  but  if  some  major  general  of  the  Regular  Army  were 
there  in  charge  of  our  Boston  situation  I  do  not  know  just  where 
our  civil  sovereign  power  would  be.  • 

I  am  against  centralized  compulsory  service. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  mean  universal  military  training,  or 
do  you  mean  compulsory  service — do  you  differentiate  between 
service  and  training? 

Mr.  Sherburne.  Yes;  I  differentiate,  because  training  may  be 
many  things ;  it  may  mean  training  in  a  high  school,  or  it  may  niean 
taking  the  men  away  and  segregating  them  in  some  camp,  training 
them  a  certain  length  of  time  and  sending  them  back  to  their 
location.  The  latter,  I  think,  is  the  same  thing  as  compulsory 
service.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  word  "  training"  is  used  frequently 
-as  a  camouflage  to  conceal  the  idea  of  compulsory  service.    The  peo- 
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pie  who  belieye  in  the  full  extent  of  compulsory  service  feel  that, 
as  such,  they  can  not  get  it  through,  but  as  compulsory  training 
they  can  get  it  through,  and  that  shortly  thereafter  it  will  become 
compulsory  service. 

It  seems  to  me  that  preparedness  is  insurance.  We  all  agree  that 
we  have  got  to  be  prepared  against  any  eventuality  that  may  occur ; 
but,  like  ixuBurance,  overpreparedness  is  like  overin^urance,  and 
overinsurance  has  two  fundamental  weaknesses;  it  is  an  eco- 
nomic waste,  and  it  leads  to  arson.  We  do  not  need  any  such 
standing  army  as  universal  service  would  give  us.  One  million  one 
hundred  thousand  men  become  of  age  each  year.  Taking  as  the 
proportion  three-quarters — for  any  less  proportion  would  make  the 
universal  feature  of  it  absurd — ^you  would  get  approximately  800,000 
men  that  jou  have  got  to  train  for  three  months  in  the  year. 

(At  this  point  an  informal  recess  was  taken  for  15  minutes,  at 
the  expiration  of  which  time  proceedings  were  resumed  as  follows:) 

Mr.  Sherburne  (continuing).  There  was  one  other  point  on  the 

Suestion  of  universal  service,  a  thought  that  I  wanted  to  leave,  and 
liat  was  a  thought  suggested  by  a  prominent  French  general,  in 
speaking  of  their  own  system,  that  it  was  a  serious  economic  handi- 
cap to  their  country,  because  no  young  man  could  ever  begin  an 
appr^iticeship  or  trade  before  he  was  through  with  the  compulsory 
term  of  service. 

Senator  Sutherland.  How  long  is  that? 

Mr.  Sherburne.  Two  years.  That  would  be  a  great  deal  modified 
by  three  months'  service,  but  six  months'  term  would  have  the  same 
effect  upon  our  young  men. 

Of  course,  the  necessity  of  the  thing  is  something  that  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  talk.  A  three  months'  service  for  the  proportion  of  the 
eleven  himdred  thousand  men,  which  is  the  last  census  figures  of 
those  who  become  of  age  every  year,  would  mean  800,000  men.  I 
assume  that  any  system  would  cause  them  to  return  for  some  training 
for  the  next  two  or  three  years,  in  any  event.  In  other  words,  you 
could  multiply  750,000  by  3,  plus  your  Regular  Army,  and  you  see 
you  would  have  a  standing  Army  substantially  of  around  2,300,000 
or  2,400,000  men.  Personally,  I  can  not  see  just  why  this  country 
is  in  need  of  any  such  force. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  do  not  think  any  of  these  bills  contem- 
plate more  than  one  period  of  training;  I  do  not  think  any  of  the 
bills  contemplate  that  after  the  first  three  months'  training  or  the 
first  six  months'  training  that  they  shall  be  called  back  the  next  year. 

Mr.  Sherburne.  Then,  sir,  I  should  say  that  that  was  the  best 
argument  I  have  heard  against  any  such  system,  because  merely 
trained  men  are  of  no  use  whatever.  Unless  you  follow  your  service 
with  a  further  service  in  organized  reserves  and  make  your  organized 
reserves  into  a  complete,  comprehensive,  cohesive  force,  you  are  far 
worse  off  than  you  were  under  the  old  National  Guard,  which  was 
capable  of  such  moulding.  The  late  Congressman  Gardner's  dinner 
to  the  Reserve  Army  of  the  Ijnited  States,  at  which  11  men,  the  whole 
force,  were  present,  is  the  best  answer  to  such  a  plan. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  But,  under  the  old  reserve  system,  when 
the  man  was  finally  discharged  into  the  reserves  he  lost  touch  with 
his  unit  and  the  unit,  and  the  Army  itself,  lost  touch  with  him ;  he 
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was  gone.  You  would  not  claim  for  a  moment  that  those  11  re- 
servists that  you  referred  to,  responding  to  Congressman  Gardner's 
call,  were  the  only  men  that  were  fitted  for  military  duty  in  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Sherbukne.  They  were  the  only  ones  the  Regular  Army  could 
get. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Yes;  they  were  the  only  ones  that  had  been 
kept  track  of. 

Mr.  Sherbitrne.  Any  system,  economically  at  least,  it  seems  to  me, 
must  be  based  on  an  organized  reserve,  partially  at  least  trained,  and 
the  machinery  of  the  command  should  be  fairly  well  organized. 
Now,  to  change  the  subject,  may  I  speak  a  word  on  your  compulsory 
military  training? 

Senator  CnAMBERiiAiN.  Yes;  certainly. 

Mr.  Sherburne.  So  much  has  been  said  that  you  are  ^ing  to  train 
them  in  patriotism  and  train  them  in  all  the  other  virtues.  I  say 
there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  military  discipline  in  teaching  men 
subordination,  and  perhaps  teaching  them  promptitude,  etc. ;  out  it 
has  been  my  experience — and  I  think  it  will  be  yours,  if  you  analyze 
the  effect  on  these  men  who  have  come  back — ^that  the  military  dis- 
cipline rather  reacts  when  they  get  out  of  the  Army,  and  the  average 
soldier  to-day  is  a  good  deal  of  a  Bolshevist,  in  a  pleasant  sense,  not 
in  a  socialist  sense.  He  is  very  impatient  of  any  harness,  of  any 
control  whatever,  and  I  think  that  is  the  great  weakness  of  the  Army 
discipline,  of  the  Army  system.  If  you  perpetuate  that  in  the  entire 
system  of  universal  training,  the  thing  will  kill  itself  in  very  short 
order.  Now,  that  is  just  what  I  am  afraid  of — ^that  in  creating  this 
system  jou  are  creating  a  system  that  will  automatically  die.  1  have 
not  hesitated  to  express  my  feeling  against  universal  service  wherever 
I  could,  in  order  to  try  it  out,  and  I  think  in  no  place  has  my  stand 
failed  to  meet  with  an  almost  instantaneous  acceptance  and  applause, 
both  among  the  service  men  and  among  other  citizens  in  my  com- 
munity. 

The  Chairman.  Several  State  conventions  of  the  American 
Legion  have  indorsed  universal  military  training. 

Mr.  Sherburne.  Undoubtedly;  but  what  do  they  mean  by  that? 

The  Chairman.  They  mean  universal  obligation  to  be  trained. 

Mr.  Sherburne.  They  may  mean  universal  obligation  to  be 
trained,  and  they  may  mean  universal  obligation  to  have  some  train- 
ing in  high  schools.  Yon  do  not  define  it ;  that  is  the  danger.  If  it  is 
universal  military  service  they  are  all  against  it,  and  that  is  the  only 
fair  way — to  come  straight  out  and  say  a  three  months'  compulsory 
service,  because  that  is  what  it  is.  Now,  turning  back  to  your 
question  of  reserves,  it  seems  to  rae,  sir,  that  what  this  country  needs 
is  a  framework  more  than  anything  else.  It  has  been  my  experience, 
dealing  with  citizens  who  have  donned  the  uniform  for  a  greater 
or  less  period  of  time,  that  it  is  a  very  quick  piece  of  business  to 
train  them.  As  an  example,  I  would  like  to  point  to  the  One  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seventh  Field  Artillery  Brigade  of  colored  men  who 
went  into  the  line  with  less  than  60  days  of  actual  artillery  training, 
and  were  highly  spoken  of  by  the  French.  They  did  their  job  in 
every  case.  Our  men  are  very  quick  to  learn.  This  talk  that  you 
can  not  make  a  soldier  in  three  years  is  perfect  and  utter  rot,  and  I 
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do  not  hesitate  to  characterize  it  as  such«  You  can  make  a  soldier 
in  three  weeks  with  the  proper  leadership ;  the  whole  question  hinges 
on  the  proper  leadership. 

The  problem  to  me  is  to  get  an  adequate  number  of  competent 
officers  bound  together  in  some  unified  organization,  by  division 
I  preferably,  because  that  is  the  fighting  unit,  and  with  enough  men 
f  passing  tnrough  their  organization  to  train  them  and  to  train  the 
men,  at  least  partially.  Men  pass  through  from  the  active  service 
into  the  reserve.  There  ought  to  be  at  least  an  army  of  400,000  to 
500,000  citizens,  which,  with  a  smaU  Regular  Army,  and  I  think  it 
is  not  a  far  prophecy  that  the  Regular  Army  will  be  very  much 
smaller  than  even  the  minimum  which  officers  of  the  Regular  Army 
have  suggested  here,  within  the  next  10  years,  you  are  better  stu- 
dents of  Congress  than  myself :  but  I  can  only  quote  one  Congress- 
man, former  Gov.  McCall,  ot  Massachusetts,  who  said  that  five 
years  after  the  war  the  most  unpopular  man  in  Congress  would  be 
the  man  who  came  in  with  a  large  military  appropriation.  I  think 
that  is  true,  with  the  taxes  that  are  coming  and  the  other  problems 
that  are  coming,  and  the  fact  that  we  are  not  a  military  nation — ^but 
if  we  could  have  a  citizenry  soldiery  of  400,000  or  500,000  active 
men  to  serve,  say,  a  three-year  term,  with  camp  work  of  the  proper 
kind,  with  proper  facilities,  and  enough  ammunition  and  proper 
training,  those  men  in  turn  going  into  a  reserve  which  will  build 
up  the  organization  to  war  strength,  I  do  not  believe  that  we  will 
have  anv  fear  of  any  foreign  invasion  or  any  hostile  attack  on  our 
shores;  because  if  with  the  navies  of  the  world  and  with  the  practical 
sea  control  we  could  not  move  to  Germany  in  the  first  year  any  very 
substantial  number  of  men,  I  do  not  believe  any  foreign  power,  imtil 
at  least  our  Navy  is  beaten  and  complete  control  of  the  sea  is  obtained, 
can  move  any  large  or  substantial  force  into  this  country — ^and  we 
do  not  want  an  army  for  anything  but  defense,  at  least  I  do  not 
think  the  American  people  do.  When  we  want  to  go  out  and 
** wallop"  another  country  we  will  do  it  as  we  did  before,  and  we 
will  raise  the  army.  We  ought  to  change  our  system  so  that  the 
raising  will  be  easier,  so  that  the  machinery  and  ammunition  and 
quartermaster's  force  and  officers  are  there;  but  so  far  as  keeping 
such  a  force  all  the  time,  I  do  not  believe  the  American  people  will 
stand  for  it. 

Senator  Fletcher.  How  would  you  raise  that  citizen  army  to 
500,000? 

Mr.  Sherburne.  I  would  raise  it  under  the  power  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  raise  armies,  and  I  would  raise  it  just  as  you  drafted  the  men, 
by  States,  territorializing,  breaking  down  State  boundaries  in  so  far 
as  was  necessary  for  divisions  and  brigades,  and  if  necessary  even 
regiments;  but  leaving  to  the  Governor  of  each  State  the  joint  con- 
trol over  the  troops  of  his  State  for  internal  police  power. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  have  it  by  the  voluntary  system? 

Mr.  Sherburne.  If  it  were  necessary  I  should  not  hesitate  to  apply 
a  selective  draft  for  that. 

The  Chairman.  In  time  of  peace? 

Mr.  Sherburne.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  By  State  authority? 

Mr.  Sherbxtrne.  By  Federal  authority  administered  through  the 
State,  just  as  your  draft  was. 
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The  Chairman.  That  would  be  compulsory  service. 

Mr.  Sherbttrne.  Yes ;  that  is  right,  out  you  are  only  getting  an 
army  of  400,000  men. 

Senator  CHAHSERiiAiN.  That  is,  you  would  draft  them  really  for 
State  uses? 

Mr.  Sherburne.  No  ;  you  would  draft  them  for  their  Federalized 
use. 

Senator  Chahberlain.  You  would  not  draft  them  into  the  Federal 
Army? 

Mr.  Sherburne.  Oh,  yes;  you  would  draft  them  into  the — call  it 
the  National  Guard. 

The  Chairman.  But  Federalize  it? 

Mr.  Sherburne.  Yes;  Federalize  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  take  it  out  of  the  militia  clause? 

Mr.  Sherburnew  Take  it  out  of  the  militia  clause. 

But  there  is  another  point  I  want  to  make ;  that  anything  to  be 
successful  on  that  basis  has  got  to  be  in  part  administered  by  itself, 
and  while  I  would  not  say  that  we  ought  to  have  a  militia  bureau 
composed  entirely  of  civilian  oflBicers,  yet  I  think  it  would  help  tre- 
mendously if  there  were  a  majority  of  civilian  officers  in  charge  of 
any  civilian-army  board.  Why  not  call  this  force  the  National 
Guard — we  are  not  afraid  of  the  name — ^but  it  would  be  a  unified 
Federalized  force,  with  a  Federal  obligation,  raised  in  the  States, 
with  a  State  obligation  also,  as  an  aid  to  the  police  power.  Do  you 
see  what  I  mean? 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  but  I  was  wondering  whether  that  could  be 
done  under  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Sherburne.  I  think  it  could  be  done  under  either  clause.  I 
think  it  could  be  done  under  the  clause  for  the  raising  of  militia,  by 
providing  for  the  draft,  and  the  Federal  obligation  just  as  you  have 
it  in  the  National  Defense  act,  or  I  think  you  could  provide  for  it 
under  the  other  clause,  for  raising  armies,  and  cede  back  to  the  State 
their  powers. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  your  proposi- 
tion.  Your  proposition  is  this,  as  I  understand  it.  Say,  for  purp^ 
of  illustration,  that  we  have  a  citizen  army  of  450,000  men.  Would 
you  leave  that  open  to  volunteering  first? 

Mr.  Sherburne.  Yes. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  And  if  they  failed  to  raise  the  total  number 
you  would  raise  the  balance  by  selective  draft! 

Mr.  Sherburne.  By  selective  draft. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  And  then  apportion  the  number  to  be 
drafted  in  accordance  with  the  population  of  the  State? 

Mr.  Sherburne.  Yes.  So  many  per  Congressman.  I  believe  that 
figures  out  about  a  thousand  per  Congressman. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Now,  after  they  have  been  raised,  would 
you  leave  them  centralized  as  they  are  under  your  present  system, 
would  vou  leave  them  in  the  State  to  be  called  the  National  Guard 
of  the  State  ? 

Mr.  Sherburne.  I  should  call  them  National  Guard  for  lack  of 
a  better  name,  and  yet  have  them  Federalized  just  as  the  National 
Guard  was  attempting  to  Federalize  itself  under  the  national-defense 
act. 
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One  thin^  I  think  I  would  do,  and  one  thing  that  I  think  has 
been  a  great  source  of  all  the  trouble  between  the  Regular  Army 
and  the  National  Guard,  I  would  abolish  the  adjutant  generals  of 
the  several  States,  and  thereby  get  at  once  rid  of  your  so-called. 
48  little  regular  armies. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  do  that  here. 

Mr.  Sherburne.  But  they  would  have  no  power  in  this  Federal- 
ized scheme. 

The  Chairman.  They  would  have  no  power  if  this  force  was  to 
be  under  the  Army  clause  of  the  Constitution,  they  would  have  the* 
power  if  they  were  under  the  militia  clause. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  propose  joint  control.  Would  not  that 
be  conflicting  sometimes,  possibly? 

Mr.  Sherburne.  As  far  as  possible,  the  control  ought  to  be* 
military  and  not  political,  and  there  is  the  great  trouble.  The 
adjutant  generals  are  the  spokesmen  of  the  governors  in  a  political 
way,  oftentimes.  I  mean  they  are  the  direct  agents  of  the  gov- 
ernors, and  they  are  too  often  political  in  their  appointments  and 
their  viewpoints ;  and  my  opinion  is  that  the  best  thing  to  do — for 
example,  in  Massachusetts  we  can  raise  and  maintain  without  any 
great  trouble  a  complete  division  on  a  peace  footing.  The  com- 
plete organization  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  governor  for  civil . 
police  duty,  as  an  aid  to  the  police  power. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Take,  for  instance,  Florida,  where  the  gov- 
ernor has  appointed  his  son  adjutant  general. 

Mr.  Sherburne.  Well,  that  is  what  I  say.  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  this  particular  case  you  speak  of;  he  may  be  the  most 
desirable  man 

Senator  Fletcher.  I  am  not  commenting  on  that,  but  I  am  illus- 
trating the  relation  that  might  exist,  as  you  suggest. 

Mr.  Sherburne.  But  the  great  trouble  has  hSen  that  the  adjutant 
generals  have  had  too  high  rank.  The  adjutant  general  has — ^well,. 
he  has  felt  his  oats  too  much,  and  he  has  not  been  what  he  was  sup- 
posed to  be,  what  his  Army  terminology  means,  a  chief  clerk,  an 
adjutant,  but  he  has  become  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  little 
army,  and  the  little  army  has  grown  away  from  the  inherent  cause 
of  it,  which  is  national  defense,  and  become  a  little  army  rather  than 
part  of  the  bigger  army. 

I  hope  I  make  myself  clear.  In  so  far  as  possible,  if  you  organize 
tactical  units  in  each  State  you  avoid  any  question  of  the  adjutant 
generals  of  the  States  having  control,  because  then  the  governor  calls 
upon  the  conmiander  of  the  troops  as  his  second  in  command,  or  chief 
of  staff,  or  whatever  you  choose  to  call  it^  and  the  ordinary  routine 
of  caounand  is  carried  through.  The  military  commander  is  then 
supreme  and  responsible  to  the  governor. 

That  in  my  opinion  is  one  of  the  great  stumbling  blocks  that  has 
always  existed  between  a  properly  Federalized  militia  and  the  Regu- 
lar Army — ^because  there  has  always  been  friction  in  tfiat  oiBce,  in 
each  State  office.  We  tried  in  Massachusetts  to  correct  it  by  reducing 
the  adjutant  general  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  when  our  backs  were 
turned  the  legislature  changed  it  back  again,  and  he  became  a. 
brigadier  general  once  more. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  He  is  usually  a  good  politician. 
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Mr.  Shebbubne.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  very  excellent 
example  of  the  scheme  I  am  suggestinc;  h<ere  in  Pennsylvania,  where 
the  governor  has  called  upon  former  Brig.  Gen.  Price  to  command 
the  National  Guard,  and  he  is  acting  as  commander  in  chief  of  the 
National  Guard,  with  the  adjutant  general,  properlv,  under  him. 

Senator  Fletcher.  How  many  Congressmen  have  you  from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr.  Sherburne.  My  recollection  is  we  have  16. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  would  have  16,000  then? 

Mr.  Sherburne.  No,  we  would^have  18,000.  We  have  to  count 
our  two  Senators. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Eighteen  thousand.  Then  you  would  expect 
to  volunteer  that  many.    Do  you  think  you  could  do  that? 

Mr,  Sherburne.  Yes,  I  think  we  could. 

The  Chairman.  Taking  Massachusetts  as  an  example,  you  have 
some  old  regiments  there  of  the  National  Guard  that  have  valuable 
traditions,  enjoy  a  good  deal  of  public  affection  and  admiration  in 
their  respective  localities.  Is  it  your  proposal  to  take  those  regiments 
bodily  as  they  stand  and  merge  them  into  this  force  that  you  propose? 

Mr.  Sherburne.  They  are  existing  now  as  State  militia. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sherburne.  They  have  not  asked  for  Federal  re<;ognition. 

The  Chairman.  Since  the  war? 

Mr.  Sherburne.  Since  the  war. 

The  Chairman.*  But  you  take  those  units  and  lift  them  bodily  into 
that  force? 

Mr.  Sherburne.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
would  do  about  the  armories? 

Mr.  Sherburne.  If  the  State  of  Massachusetts  had  joint  control 
of  the  troops,  I  think  that  there  would  be  no  question  about  the 
armories ;  I  think  if  the  State  of  Massachusetts  had  no  control  there 
might  be  a  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Government  should 
not  pay  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  by  "  control,"  for  £he  use  of  the  troops? 

Mr.  Sherburne.  As  an  aid  to  the  police  power. 

The  Chairman.  As  an  aid  to  the  police  power. 

Mr.  Sherburne.  And  for  their  parades,  and  to  maintain  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  governor  in  so  far  as  he  is  a  sovereign  that  needs 
armed  force.  It  is  exactly  the  conception  that  they  tried  to  reach 
in  the  national  defense  act,  but  just  fell  short  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Because  you  left  them  in  the  militia  corps,  that 
was  the  reason. 

Mr.  Sherburne.  Now,4ake  the  training  of  officers  under  central- 
ized compulsory  service.  That  is  going  to  be  one  great  stumbling 
block.  The  officers  must  be  territorialized  with  the  troops;  this 
business  of  scattering  officers  and  men  indiscriminately,  as  they  tried 
to  do  over  in  Fnince,  to  deliberately  break  down  the  territorial 
feeling,  won't  work  out.  They  acknowledge  it  themselves,  because 
at  the  end  of  the  war  they  tried,  as  far  as  possible,  to  undo  all  that 
they  had  done,  and  sent  all  of  us  back  to  our  own  divisions.  Had 
they  kept  us  with  our  divisions  it  would  have  been  very  much  better 
all  around;  there  would  have  been  much  less  hard  feeling  about 
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the  thing.  That  is  one  of  the  things  that  I  think  the  men  cared 
most  about,  to  stay  with  their  own  officers,  to  stay  with  their  own 
commands,  to  stay  with  their  own  regiments. 

Whether  or  not  the  State  ought  to  have  any  supervision  in  the 
choice  of  officers  is  a  question.  Personally  I  should  not  feel  that 
they  should  as  long  as  the  officers  are  selected  territorially.  They 
should  be  selected  within  their  own  regiments;  they  should  be  se- 
lected within  their  own  brigades,  within  their  own  divisions,  and 
not  thrust  upon  them  by  outside.  That  is  very  easy  to  do.  The 
election  problem  is  not  important,  that  has  practically  gone,  and 
it  would  be  thrown  aside  very  readily. 

When  you  come  to  take  the  training  of  officers,  in  the  first  place 
I  think  all  of  us  feel  that  an  officer  ought  to  have  been  an  enlisted 
man.  I  served  for  nine  years  as  an  enlisted  man  and  I  do  not  think 
there  is  anything  that  would  ever  take  the  place  of  that  experience, 
from  a  military  point  of  view,  in  giving  me  the  knowledge  of  com- 
mand, the  way  the  men  fought,  the  extent  to  which  you  can  push 
them  or  to  which  you  can  lead  them,  and  where  leading  and  where 
pushing  is  necessary.  In  other  words,  the  art  of  command  is  a  rather 
difficult  thing  to  acquire.  A  man  ought  to  go  through  the  ranks 
first  of  all,  that  is  fundamental.  Then  he  ought  to  have  a  theoreti- 
cal and  technical  training,  but  do  not  let  these  military  enthusiasts 
fit  you  into  the  idea  that  military  science  is  any  difficult  thing, 
ny  intelligent  man  is  quite  competent  to  master  the  intricacies  of 
military  science  in  his  leisure  time  if  he  cares  to  do  it. 

There  is  no  profound  study  necessary,  nor  is  it  any  mystery.  There 
are  too  many  men  in  the  country  who  know  that  to-day,  the  old 
veil  of  secrecy  about  it  has  been  torn  away,  and  frequently  the  men 
who  have  spent  most  time  on  it  have  rather  got  cranky  and  gone 
wrong  rather  than  gone  forward  in  a  military  sense.  I  don't  know 
whether  you  care  to  have  me  speak  about  it,  but  I  voice,  I  think,  a 
general  expression,  privately  expressed,  which  perhaps  does  not 
get  to  your  committee,  that  the  system  at  West  Point  should  be  over- 
hauled, that  it  should  be  based  on  a  college  education  or  the  equiva- 
lent. In  other  words,  that  it  should  be  based  on  a  college  education 
and  not  a  preparatory  school  education.  To-day  they  take  a  boy 
of  18  or  19---and  one  college  professor  who  has  analyzed  the  thing — 
I  have  not  done  so  myself  personally — ^says  that  at  West  Point  they 
give  him  about  three-fifths  of  the  average  education  that  another 
college  gives,  and  they  give  him  discipline  and  a  routine  that  makes 
a  good  many  men  in  some  ways,  but  it  breaks  a  good  many  men  also ; 
I  have  lived  and  slept  with  these  men  and  I  know  their  personal 
feeling  when  I  express  myself ;  there  is  .a  great  loyalty  to  West 
Point  but  a  great  feeling  that  the  future  Ihould  not  be  as  the  past 
has  been.  West  Point  was  founded — it  was  founded  by  a  great  uncle 
of  my  own,  by  the  way,  a  Col.  Thayer,  of  Braintree;  it  was  founded 
when  there  were  not  any  colleges  in  the  country  and  the  tests  were 
the  best  they  could  get,  and  I  think  the  system  has  not  been  changed 
since.  So,  if  West  Point  were  made  a  graduate  school  it  would  be  a 
great  deal  better.  This  is  an  exact  statement  of  one  West  Pointer 
who  went  from  the  Middle  West  to  West  Point.  He  said  that  he 
thought  himself  a  made  man  when  he  went  there.  He  was  very 
proud  of  himself,  but  he  had  not  been  there  two  weeks  before  he 
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found  he  had  made  a  horrible  mistake,  that  he  was  not  fitted  for 
the  routine  and  discipline  and  the  other  things  that  he  had  to  go 
through ;  but  knowing  how  his  community  would  feel  if  he  dropped 
out  he  stuck  at  it  and  went  into  the  Army  as  a  career,  because  he  had 
nothing  else  open  to  him. 

Senator  Sttthbrland.  Would  there  not  be  that  danger  if  you  took 
over  these  boys  at  a  later  age,  that  would  naturally  go  there  after 
completing  a  college  course? — the  discipline  on  those  older  men 
would  be  much  more  irksome. 

Mr.  Sherbubne.  I  think  that  is  where  our  Regular  Army  has  gone 
wrong,  they  have  confused  the  goose-step  with  discipline.  Now, 
discipline  is  subordination,  it  is  the  ability  to  put  yourself  in  the 
mind  of  your  superior  and  carry  out  with  your  whole  heart  and 
whole  energy  his  scheme.  In  very  rare  cases  have  I  seen  that  quality 
in  West  Pointers.    They  will  obey  orders. 

Senator  Fletcher.  There  has  been  a  suggestion  made  before  the 
committee  that  a  man  ought  to  be  an  enlisted  man  and  serve  a  year 
or  two  in  the  Army  before  going  to  West  Point. 

Mr.  Sherbubne.  I  agree  thoroughly  with  that.  I  would  make 
him  have  the  equivalent  of — ^not  necessarily  a  college  education,  you 
can  not  keep  it  to  that,  but  have  what  would  be  called  a  general  edu- 
cation before  he  goes  there:  in  other  words,  not  confine  West  Point 
education  to  French  and  German  and  the  other  courses  that  take 
so  much  time,  but  make  it  a  military  graduate  school,  just  as  is  Johns 
Hopkins  Medical  School  or  Harvard  Law  School,  or  any  of  the  other 
professional  schools  that  fit  men  to  be  professional  men.  Then  give 
the  man  a  chance.  Your  plan  to-day  does  not  give  a  good  man  any 
incentive  to  be  better. 

Again,  without  quoting  names,  I  can  quote  what  I  have  heard 
freauentlv  among  the  Army  officers.  They  say,  "Well,  what  the 
use  ?  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  do  a  certain  amount  and  get  by,  and 
we  will  go  on  up  automatically." 

That  is  not  fair  to  these  men.  If  a  man  works  hard  under  the 
system  and  shows  his  head  he  generally  gets  it  hit.  Under  the  old 
Army  system,  every  time  a  man  puts  his  head  up  somebody  is  ready  to 
hammer  it.  "  This  fellow  is  getting  fresh,"  they  say.  "  He  is  out 
of  his  ffrade,  let's  keep  him  down." 

Another  thing  is  that  no  matter  how  good  an  Army  officer  is  there 
is  no  recognition  adequate  for  the  service  he  renders,  either  in  pay 
or  honer.  He  may  be  sent  out  to  some  isolated  post  in  the  West 
and  lives  amid  dust  storms  or  blizzards,  and  his  wife  and  family 
are  fairly  wretched ;  when  he  comes  to  a  city  his  pay  is  not  sufficient 
to  enable  him  to  live  on  an  equality  with  his  equals,  to  entertain 
or  do  anything  of  that  strt,  and  his  career  is  made  about  as  hard  as 
is  possible.  The  result  is  that  25  per  cent — and  unfortunately  for 
the  Army  of  that  25  per  cent  there  are  a  great  many  very  good  men — 
have  gone  out  of  the  Army.  These  is  no  incentive,  in  other  words, 
there  is  no  career  for  these  men. 

An  Army  officer  who  has  dedicated  his  life  to  the  Army  ought  to 
be  given  a  chance,  if  he  is  not  successful,  to  go  back  easily  into 
civil  life.  There  are  men,  I  know  a  great  many  men,  who  are 
citizen  soldiers*,  on  the  other  hand,  who  ought  to  be  given  a  diance 
to  go  into  the  Regular  Army. 
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Senator  Chamberlain.  How  would  you  correct  the  conditions — ^by 

increasmg  the  pay  ? 

Mr.  Shebbxjrne.  I  would  correct  the  conditions  by  establishing 
schools  and  by  making  it  more  or  less  of  a  competitive  matter, 

^  seniority  ought  to  count  to  a  certain  extent,  but  also  sompetition  in 
promotion.  In  other  words,  if  a  man  stood  at  the  head  of  his  class 
in  a  school  he  would  gain  10  numbers;  automatically,  begining 
from  the  bottom,  you  would  sift  out  the  better  men,  but  mind  you, 
the  better  man  is  not  always  the  man  who  can  pass  the  best  examina- 
tion, not  by  any  means. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  No,  he  is  not.  That  would  have  eliminated 
Gen.  Grant. 

Mr.  Sherburne.  Well,  it  would  eliminate  lots  of  others,  and 
there  comes  the  question,  of  course,  of  the  supervision  in  promoticm 
by  selection,  and,  as  you  honorable  Senators  know,  there  would  be 
a  terrible  temptation  to  the  honorable  Senate,  for  one  thing,  and 
if  politics  once  gjot  into  promotion  it  would  be  far  worse  than  the 
promotion  by  strict  seniority. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Well,  military  politics  gets  into  it  now. 

Mr.  Sherburne.  Yes,  you  are  quite  right. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Inside  politics? 

Mr.  Sherburne.  Yes;  inside  politics. 

Senator  Sutherland.  They  regard  it  as  a  great  crime  for  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  to  go  to  them  in  the  interest  of  the  promotion  of  any 
officer,  but  I  understand  that  some  brother  officer  can  go  to  superior 
officers  in  the  interest  of  this  man  or  that  man,  to  try  to  have  him 
promote. 

Mr.  Sherburne.  I  guess  you  are  right.  Of  course,  if  you  keep  to 
straight  seniority,  if  you  keep  to  that  rule — you  take  a  mediocre  man, 
just  good  enough  to  get  by,  and  he  never  gets  canned,  but  goes  on  up, 
and  there  is  no  way  of  winnowing  him  out.  There  ought  to  be  some 
such  way.    There  have  been  various  methods  suggested  of  doing  it. 

I  was  amazed  at  the  French  discipline  as  against  our  Begular 
Army  discipline;  the  French  discipline  is  based  on  real  leadership, 
as  a  rule.  The  individual  officer,  no  matter  what  his  grade — I  have 
heard  frequently  second  lieutenants  arguing  with  colonels  on  tech- 
nical matters,  just  as  two  Senators  would  argue  together. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Well,  there  is  more  democracy  in  the 
French  Army  than  there  is  in  our  Army,  is  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Sherburne.  Infinitely  more  than  there  is  in  our  Regular 
Army.    The  French  system  is  very  similar  to  our  National  Guard. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Yes ;  I  thought  so.  I  have  heard  of  a  com- 
manding officer  in  the  French  Army  getting  oflf  his  horse  and  going 
in  and  visiting  with  a  peasant  who  happenea  to  be  a  classmate  of  his. 

Mr.  Sherburne.  Was  there  any  harm  in  that? 

Senator  Chamberlain.  No,  indeed;  I  mentioned  it  because  I  like 
that  sort  of  thing.  You  would  not  find  a  United  States  Array  officer 
doing  that,  though,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Sherburne.  You  would  find  a  citizen  officer  doing  it,  but  I  do 
I  not  think  you  would  find  your  Eegular  Army  officer  doing  it. 

Senator  CHAaiBERLAiN.  I  do  not  think  so  either,  as  a  rule. 

Mr.  Sherburne.  And  that  comes  back  to  the  statement  I  made,  that 
the  American  Army  discipline  is  goose-step  discipline  instead  of  real 
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discipline;  that  is,  they  do  not  have  real  subordination,  in  the  sense 
that  you  like  to  find  among  your  inferiors  in  rank,  your  subordinates; 
it  is  a  lip  service,  an  obedience  to  oi^lers  rather  than  putting  them- 
selves in  the  place  of  the  other  man.  That  is  a  very  marked  tendency^ 
it  is  a  very  srave  tendency. 

Senator  Chambeklain.  Do  you  not  think  that  this  draft  Army, 
the  selected  Army,  that  we  had  in  France  was  a  democratic  Army 
in  the  general  acceptation  of  the  term — ^that  is,  men  of  every  walk  in 
life  were  brought  together  and  compelled  to  associate  with  each 
other? 

Mr.  Shebburne.  I  should  not  make  any  differentiation  between 
the  draft  army  and  the  National  Guard,  or  even  the  Regular  Army, 
because  the  Regular  Army  was  composed  largely  of  volunteers.  I 
have  heard  it  said  that  the  First  Division  was  composed  of  80  per 
cent  new  troops. 

tjSenator  Chamberlain.  Every  section  of  the  country  was  repre- 
sented. 

Mr.  Sherburne.  I  think  our  Army  is  essentially  democratic  and 
that  is  why  I  think  the  honorable  Senate  wants  to  stop,  look,  and 
listen  and  get  hold  of  all  the  citizen  soldiers  it  can  and  find  out 
their  viewpoint  and  find  out  whether  the  Regular  Army  represents 
the  American  heart. 

Senator  "Chamberlain.  I  disagree  with  you  about  the  volunteer 
army  being  distinctly  a  democratic  army.  As  a  rule  a  great  many 
men  who  owed  service  to  the  country  did  not  go  in,  but  every  class 
was  compelled  to  go  in  under  the  selective-service  act. 

Mr.  Sherburne.  It  is  only  a  difference  of  degree.  I  only  know, 
speaking  for  my  own  brigade,  that  we  had  enlisted  men  of  every 
walk  of  life.  I  had  three  memoers  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
as  privates  in  my  regiment. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  They  were  volunteers. 

Mr.  Sherburne.  They  were  volunteers.  I  mean  I  would  not  make 
any  distinction  as  between  the  democracy  of  any  of  the  lines  of 
service,  not  even  the  regular  service ;  that  is  in  the  enlisted  personnel. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Yes,  you  take  the  National  Guard.  Do 
you  think  that  a  rich  banker  would  go  injx)  the  National  Guard  sys- 
tem as  a  private  generally,  in  times  of  peace? 

Mr.  Sherburne.  I  can  recite  hundreds  of  men 

Senator  Chamberlain.  It  is  not  generally  so  in  my  section  of  the 
coimtry. 

Mr.  Sherburne.  Hundreds  of  men;  absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  Indeed,  it  is  not  an  unfair  criticism,  is  it,  that  in 
some  units  of  the  National  Guard  there  is  too  much  of  that  t 

Senator  Chamberlain.  As  privates? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  gathered  into  one  unit,  such  as  certain  units 
I  know  of  in  New  York,  where  there  are  men  who  are  literally  worth 
many  millions  of  dollars. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  They  go  into  particular  companies? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  supposed  to  be  smart  organizations.  That, 
I  think,  is  the  least  democratic  kind  of  an  organization. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  So  do  I. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  qualify  that  this  way :  The  spirit  of 
the  individual  man  who  enlisted  in  that  way  was  excellent  and  most 
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democratic,  but  the  organization  as  a  body  is  not  democratic,  be- 
cause it  feels  itself  different  from  the  so-called  doughboy  organiza- 
tion next  door. 
Mr.  Shebbxtrne.  And  the  trouble  is  those  very  men  do  not  learn 
-    what  they  should  learn  to  make  the  best  officers ;  if  they  go  into  these 
■  cut-and-dried  organizations  they  do  not  have  a  chance  to  stud^  men 
^  as  they  should. 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  of  their  value  as  officers  and  I  think 
it  is  well  to  put  into  the  record — ^I  do  not  know  whether  you  know 
the  old  Seventh  New  York  which  became  the  One  hundred  and  sev- 
enth—that it  supplied  6,000  officers  to  the  Army. 

Mr.  Sherburne.  I  believe  that  is  splendid,  and  yet  had  those  men 
had  a  more  democratic  experience  they  might  have  been  better  officers, 
they  might  have  understood  the  men  they  served  with  better.    They 
did  understand  a  good  deal,  because  if  a  man  had  to  walk  through 
mud  and  dust  or  ride  an  artillery  team  down  at  Manassas  as  I  did 
for  22  hours  on  a  stretch  he  learns  a  lot  about  the  game  right  there. 
If  you  are  lead  driver  on  a  leading  gun,  whether  you  are  in  a  kid 
glove  outfit  or  any  other,  you  learn  a  gooa  deal  about  the  game.    But 
the  whole  question  of  Army  discipline  is  to  me,  sir,  a  very  serious  one. 
Our  General  Staff  is  patterned  almost  exactly  on  the  prewar  Ger- 
man staff  methods.    Well,  perhaps  it  would  be  invidious  to  go  very 
much  further  on  that  line,  but  take  for  instance,  the  question  of 
saluting.   Undoubtedly  you  gentlemen  have  talked  to  private  soldiers. 
I  can  speak  as  a  general  gomg  around  in  a  Cadillac  limousine,  and 
say  that  my  arm  has  gotten  so  lame  at  times  from  saluting  that  I 
have  pulled  down  the  curtains  of  my  car  so  I  would  not  have  to 
salute.    I  have  seen  boys  along  the  road  who  would  have  to  jump 
up  and  salute  every  few  minutes,  and  if  they  did  not  they  never  knew 
when  they  were  going  to  get  called.    I  have  seen  general  officers  stop 
their  car  and  get  out  and  go  back  and  call  poor  doughboys,  treat  them 
like  dogs,  because  they  were  marching  along  the  road,  perhaps  tired 
out,  and  had  failed  to  salute.    I  have  seen  it  happen  time  after  time, 
and  that  was,  I  think,  a  pity.    It  was  a  little  thin^  in  itself,  but  it  was 
an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  inward  and  invisible  condition  that 
was  nevertheless  very  apparent.  ^  ^ 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Did  you  see  any  disposition  among  the 
Regular  Army  officers  to  discriminate  against  the  Guard  officers? 
Mr.  Sherburne.  Why,  yes ;  there  is  no  question  about  that. 
Senator  CHAMBERiiAiN.  I  would  like  to  nave  you  enlar^  on  that. 
I  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  it.    If  it  existed',  how  did  it  manifest 
itself? 

Mr.  Sherburne.  Of  course  the  original  step  in  that  was  in  passing 
the  119th  Article  of  War,  which  sutordinated  all  officers  not  of  the 
Refular  Service  to  all  Regulars  holding  temporary  commission  in 
hi^er  grades.  In  other  words,  whenever  I  was  ^  with  six  or  eight 
general  officers  I  was  always  the  last  one  to  go  in  the  door.  I  had  the 
experience  of  raising  a  brigade  of  artillery  in  Massachusetts  and  hav- 
ing a  man  who  had  t)een  a  lieutenant  in  an  artilleiy  regiment  of  the 
'RemlsLT  Service  come  into  camp  and  rank  me  out  or  my  command. 
Senator  Chamberlain.  Of  the  same  grade  as  yourself? 
Mr.  Sherburne.  He  was  temporarily  a  colonel,  yes;  but  his  com- 
mission post-dated  mine.    That  was  a  little  annoyance,  it  was  a  little 
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thinff  in  itself,  but  it  was  one  of  those  things  that  was  again  an  out- 
ward and  visible  jsign  of  an  inward  and  very  apparent  condition. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  a  discrimination  as  between  two  classes  of 
•officers  in  the  same  g^de  ? 

Mr.  Sherburne,  When  the  Presidential  proclamation  was  issued 
making  all  officers  of  the  National  Army  and  taking  tiie  National  . 
<Guard  off  our  shoulders,  I  put  up  the  inquiry  whether  that  also  ' 
abrogated  the  one  hundred  and  nmeteenth  article  of  war,  and  the 
adjutant  general  at  Chaumont  decided  that  the  one  hundred  and 
nineteenth  article  of  war  was  still  in  force.  That  was  just  for 
record. 

Now,  you  ask  if  there  was  discrimination.  If  you  choose,  I  will 
produce  witnesses  here  who  will  state  that  the  Eegular  Army  made 
a  determined  effort  to  get  me  personally  after  I  was  made  a  brigadier 
general.  They  did  not  get  me,  I  was  f  orwarned  by  telephone.  They 
went  so  far  as  to  go  down  to  my  colonels  in  line  of  battle  and  ask 
them  if  the  dispositions  I  had  made  were  right. 

The  Chairman.  Were  those  inspectors? 

Mr.  Sherburne.  Inspectors. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  They  made  no  charges  against  you? 

Mr.  Sherburne,  No.  They  sent  an  inspector  down  once  to  see 
about  my  violating  an  order  that  I  had  not  received,  but  that  did  not 
amount  to  much.  At  the  start  I  possibly  might  have  used  some 
political  pull  from  Massachusetts  to  have  become  a  brigadier  gen- 
eral, but  I  knew  I  would  not  live  if  I  did,  and  so  I  did  not  do  that, 
and  it  was  a  great  question  whether  I  was  going  to  live  as  a 
colonel.  They  finally  let  me  by  because  I  was  pretty  lucky  in  one 
or  two  things.  And  then  when  1  was  promoted — ^and  tne  Lord  knows 
why  they  promoted  me — I  really  know  why  they  promoted  me,  and 
it  was  because  you  people  over  nere  made  a  kick  that  the  National 
Guard  was  being  discriminated  against  and  they  sent  word  to  give 
them  the  name  of  some  National  Guard  officer  fit  to  be  promoted, 
and  I  happened  to  be  picked  out.    And  Gen.  Debevoise  was  another. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  did  happen,  Gen.  Debevoise  graduated 
No.  1  of  the  field  officers'  school,  he  led  the  whole  class. 

Mr.  Sherburne.  Then  they  took  me  away  from, the  brigade  which 
I  had  raised  in  Massachusetts  and  they  sent  me  to  what  was  a  pure 
experiment,  and  they  certainly  ought  to  have  had  the  best  man  they 
had  in  their  service  to  carr}^  it  through,  the  negro  artillery.  I  have 
had  it  told  me  b}^  people  who  were  in  the  headquaii:ers  at  Chaumont 
that  that  was  supposed  to  be  my  finish. 

Senator  Fletcher.  What  was  their  object,  do  you  think;  did  they 
have  some  one  else  of  the  regular  service,  do  you  think,  to  hold  that 
position,  or  was  it  to  humiliate  the  National  (juard  ? 

Mr.  Sherburne.  Well,  T  don't  know. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  If  they  put  you  in  an  impossible  place 
they  thought  you  could  not  mal^e  good,  probably,  and  they  would 
then  have  to  can  you? 

Mr.  Sherburne.  And  then  I  came  up  to  the  line  and  got  my 
colored  brigade  on  the  line,  which  was  what  I  wanted  to  do,  for  their 
own  success,  because  they  were  remarkable,  they  were  splendid 
troops — and  any  man  who  has  served  with  that  artillerj^  brigade 
will  go  down  the  line  testifying  to  their  worth. 
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The  Chairman.  You  had  all  white  officers? 

Mr.  Shirbitsnb.  Yes ;  we  had.  I  came  up  to  the  line  and  the 
first  day  I  got  there  I  was  informed  by  one  of  my  officers  that  the 
diief  OT  staff  had  said  at  the  mess  of  the  division  three  days  before, 
^  We'll  get  that  boy  scout  now.'* 

Senator  Chamberlain.  But  you  got  to  the  line  ? 

Mr.  Sherburne.  I  ^ot  to  the  line  and  I  stayed  on  the  line,  and 
they  gave  me  a  whole  lot  more  artillery  than  I  brought  up. 

Senator  Chamb£ri.ain.  Was  that  word  "  boy  scout "  the  way  the 
Be^ular  Army  officers  designated  the  officers  who  went  up  from 
dvil  life  ? 

Mr.  Sherburne.  No  ;  I  think  that  was  my  pet  name,  because,  per- 
haps, I  am  youthful  in  appearance,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

Senator  Ixetcher.  Did  you  continue  with  that  command? 

Mr.  Sherburne.  I  did  until  I  sent  them  off  home  at  Brest,  and 
then  Gen.  Pershing  in  his  kindness,  out  of  his  sheer  good  will  to 
me,  sent  me  back  to  the  brigade  I  had  raised  and  it  was — ^well,  those 
things  yon  can  not  express  exactly  as  to  what  it  means  to  you. 

Senator  Fletcher,  You  had  raised  and  trained  them  ? 

Mr.  Sherburne.  I  had  raised  two  regiments  and  trained  them  and 
had  brought  the  other  together  and  had  d<me  most  of  the  organizing 
of  that. 

Senator  FiaETCHER.  Where  were  they  stationed? 

Mr.  Sherburne.  The  Twenty-sixth  Division  was  in  the  general 
vicinity  of  Le  Mans. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  after  the  armistice? 

Mr.  Sherburne.  Yes. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Whom  did  they  put  in  charge  of  the  divi- 
sion you  raised  when  they  transferred  you  to  this  colored  regiment? 

Mr.  Sherburne.  A  gentleman  who  had  been — ^I  don't  know  who. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  A  Kegular  Army  officer? 

Mr.  Sherburne.  Yes;  a  colonel. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Did  they  make  him  a  brigadier  general? 

Mr.  Sherburne.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  a  brigadier  general  when  you  were 
transferred  ? 

Mr.  Sherburne.  I  was  a  brigadier  general ;  yes. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  And  they  put  a ,  colonel  in  command  of 
the  troops  you  left  ? 

Mr.  Sherburne.  Gen.  Aultman  was  in  command,  and  he  was  pro- 
moted to  be  the  corps  Artillery  commander.  Now,  mind  you,  in 
these  statements  do  not  think  I  have  any  grouch  against  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Begular  Army.  I  think  in  the  Begular  Army  I  have 
Bome  of  the  best  friends  I  have  on  earth,  men  that  I  like  and  trust 
and  have  the  greatest  confidence  in.  I  mean  I  am  not  castigating  all 
regular  officers. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  am  asking  you  because  the  charge  has 
been  more  than  once  made  and  it  has  been  contradicted.  I  think 
Gen.  Traub  testified  that  there  was  no  discrimination  against  the 
I  National  Guard  officers.  On  the  other  hand,  he  said  he  had  demoted 
or  transferred  as  many  Regular  Army  officers  as  he  had  National 
Guard  officers. 
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Mr.  Shisrbttrne.  I  served  with  Gen.  Traub  and  I  think  that  state- 
ment is  true.  I  found  no  discrimination  on  his  part,  nor  on  the  part 
of  a  great  many  others.  There  was,  however,  a  determined  propar- 
ganda  on  the  part  of  some,  and  these  men  were  generally  in  tne  po- 
sition of  Greneral  Staff  officers  in  the  division.  It  is  the  small  school 
that  commenced  at  Leavenworth,  which  set  itself  up  as  knowing- 
more  than  anybody  on  earth,  and  which  continued  its  activities  at 
Langres,  that  is  largely  responsible  for  the  discrimination,  I  think. 
Without  going  into  the  names,  I  know  many  division  commanders 
and  brigade  comimanders  who  made  no  difference,  and  I  never  felt 
that  there  was  the  slightest  discrimination  or  question  in  their  minds 
as  between  the  two  classes  of  officers  you  have  referred  to,  but  on  the 
other  hand  there  were  a  great  many  the  other  way. 

Senator  Flbtcher.  That  spirit  did  not  come  out  of  West  Point,, 
you  think? 

Mr.  Sherbubne.  To  put  the  thing  in  its  best  guise,  I  think  it  is 
part  of  the  same  propaganda  that  you  have  gotten  here,  that  is  go- 
mg  to  every  newspaper  in  this  country  to-day,  that  is  going  to  ap- 
pear on  the  floor  oi  the  American  Liegion  in  Minneapolis.  They 
sincerely  believe  that  the  onlv  solution  and  salvation  is  the  Secular 
Army,  and  they  know,  and  they  knew,  that  as  long  as  the  National 
Guard  existed  they  were  going  to  have  this  trouble  and  criticism. 
I  think  that  the  basis  of  it  was  a  real  desire  to  build  up  what  thej 
believed  to  be  the  only  right  and  true  system. 

The  Chairman.  My  own  experience,  especially  during  the  last 
four  or  five  months.  General,  is  that  a  large  number  of  Begular  Axmy 
officers  have  completely  revised  their  ideas  about  the  citizen  soldiery, 
and  particularly  about  the  National  Guard.  They  realize  that  for 
many  years  they  did  not  give  the  Guard  that  encouragement  which 
it  ought  to  have  had.  I  have  had  many  of  them  express  that  to  me^ 
and  their  expressions  were  very  different  from  what  they  were  some 
years  ago ;  in  fact,  it  is  in  the  record  that  Gen.  Pershing  stated  the 
other  day  that  the  Regular  Army  had  not  shown  proper  encourage- 
ment and  sympathy  to  the  National  Guard. 

Mr.  Sherburne.  I  think  that  it  true  of  Gen.  Pershing.  In  my 
dealings  with  him,  I  found  him  in  a  very  different  attitude  of  mindL 
Now,  you  tell  me  when  to  stop. 

The  Chahiman.  We  have  been  very  glad  to  hear  you  and  are  very 
much  interested  in  what  you  say. 

Mr.  Sherbtjrne.  But  if  you  want  discrimination,  if  you  want  to 
go  into  that  question,  I  can  bring  you  so  much  evidence  of  it  that  it 
will  swamp  you. 

(Informal  discussion  followed,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  com- 
mittee adjourned,  to  meet  again  at  the  call  of  the  chairman.) 
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SATUBDAT,  KOVEMBEB  15,  1919. 

XjNrrBD  States  Senate, 
SnBCK)MMrrrEE  on  Mhitart  Affairs, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  chairman,  at 
10:15  o'clock  a.  m.,  in  the  committee  room,  Capitol,  Senator  James 
V.  Wadsworth,  jr.,  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  wadsworth  (chairman),  Thomas,  New,  Suth- 
erland, Frelinghuysen,  Fletcher,  and  Chamberlain. 

Present  also:  Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  your  name  and  rank  to  the  re- 
porter? 

Gen.  Macon.  Maj.  Gen.  Francis  A.  Macon,  National  Guard,  re- 
tired, North  Carolina.    My  present  position  is  Paymaster  General. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  State? 

Gen.  Macon.  Yes. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Did  you  serve  overseas? 

Gen. Macon.  I  did  not;  no. 

The  Chairman.  Gen.  Macon,  whatever  you  want  to  discuss  before 
the  committee  the  committee  will  be  glad  to  hear. 

STATEMENT  OF  HAT.  GEN.  FEANCIS  A.  HACON,  NATIONAL 
OTTAED,  SETISED,  OF  NOETH  CAEOLINA. 

Gen. Macon.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen:  Universal  training  is 
universal  service  with  limitations,  either  of  which  may  be  compul- 
sory. Compulsory  military  service  or  training  should  be  governed 
by  necessities  only.  The  necessity  of  the  Nation  and  the  necessity 
of  the  service. 

In  peace  times  the  principles  of  democracy  should  apply  with  the 
same  degree  of  fitness  that  militarism  is  exacted  in  time  of  war, 
and  war  conditions  in  time  of  peace  are  as  unsound  in  principle  as 
unprei)aredness  would  be  unsafe  in  practice  in  time  of  war. 

Li  time  of  peace  a  professional  army  so  large  that  it  can  not  be 
maintained  by  voluntary  enlistment  is  too  large  for  a  democracy, 
and  in  my  judgment  this  is  the  measure  by  wiich  the  size  of  the 
professional  army  should  be  arrived  at,  for  in  this  way,  and  in 
this  way  alone,  can  the  people  give  a  determinate  and  free  expres- 
I  sion  as  to  the  size  of  the  army  they  would  have  Congress  create 
}  and  maintain. 

The  size  of  the  militia  is  fixed  by  the  Constitution,  and  its  em- 
ployment, both  in  war  and  in  peace,  is  limited  to  necessities  only. 
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It  is  indeed  the  most  adjustable  institution  of  our  Government  and 
can  be  made  to  do  what  the  people  would  have,  and  this  by  their 
representatives  in  Congress. 

Neither  to  raise  nor  maintain  the  organization  of  the  Militia 
through  or  by  compulsory  training  or  compulsory  service  is  required, 
but  to  meet  the  reasonable  requirements  of  military  preparedness,  I  i 
am  convinced  that  the  adequate  training  of  the  young  manhood  of 
America  is  essential  to  the  perfect  safety  of  the  Nation.  The  trained 
militiamen  should  constitute  the  war  reserve. 

In  my  opinion  the  National  Guard  le^slation  should  prescribe 
compulsory  universal  training,  and  therefore  I  do  not  approve  of 
the  action  taken  by  the  National  Guard  Association  in  eliminating 
this  feature  from  their  proposed  National  Guard  bill. 

To  function  as  a  national  force  the  National  Guard  itself  should 
participate  at  least  in  its  overhead  administration,  and  this,  I 
think,  is  the  just  means  for  securing  its  proper  relationship  of  ac- 
countability through  responsibility.  The  freedom  of  latitude  ac- 
corded by  the  latter  should  be  the  measure  of  exactness  imposed  by 
the  former.  The  admittedly  successful  manner  in  which  the  Na- 
tional Guard  discharged  Its  every  responsibility  in  the  recent  past 
would  seem  to  justify  for  the  future  a  greater  confidence  for  its  per- 
formance than  has  heretofore  obtained. 

For  this  reason  I  favor  most  heartily  a  National  Guard  council. 
Then,  too,  since  it  is  not  possible  to  convert  either  the  militia  or  the 
National  Guard  into  an  exclusively  Federal  force  without  a  very 
serious  encroachment  upon  the  sovereignty  of  our  States^  under  what 
condition  should  the  States,  as  such,  be  deprived  of  their  control  by 
federation  of  the  same  States  whose  individual  governments  are  not 
inimical  to  the  interest  of  all  concerned  ?  I  fail  to  see  the  cause  for 
conflict,  but  I  do  see  the  door  opened  by  this  council  to  opportu- 
nities for  coordination  and  cooperation  upon  new  lines  whicn  will 
result  in  a  get-together  military  policy  for  the  United  States. 

A  substantial  objection  to  organization  of  the  National  Guard 
under  the  militia  clauses  has  been  that  as  militia  there  is  reserved  to 
the  States  the  authority  for  the  appointment  of  officers  and  of  train- 
ing the  militia  according  to  the  system  of  discipline  prescribed  by 
Congress. 

These  limitations  present  no  obstacle  to  an  efficient  organization  of 
the  ^lard  and  are,  in  fact,  advantageous,  because  it  keeps  the  or- 
ganization closer  to  the  people  and  preserves  to  the  governors  of  the 
States  the  prerogative  and  authority  of  appointment  of  officers 
which,  if  it  were  not  exercised  in  connection  with  the  National 
Guard,  would  be  likely  to  apply  to  other  forces  of  purely  State 
origin,  to  the  confusion  of  the  whole  military  policy. 

Furthermore,  under  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
prescribe  the  system  of  discipline,  which  includes  training,  it  is  pos- 
sible so  to  regulate  the  qualifications  of  officers,  the  standard  of 
efficiency,  and  the  method  of  control  to  make  of  the  National  Guard 
a  unified  coordinate  force  beyond  any  criticism  which  may  heretofore  i 
have  existed  of  disunity  by  reason  of  separate  State  organization. 

Another  objection  to  the  organization  of  the  National  Guard 
under  the  militia  clauses  of  the  Constitution  is  that,  as  militia,  the 
Federal  Government  is  limited  in  its  use,  and  may  call  it  out  on  the 
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four  objects  which  have  been  declared,  and  are  generally  accepted, 
ts  intraterritorial.  That  is  to  say^  the  National  Guard,  as  militia, 
can  not  be  used  beyond  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  to  meet  that  limitation  upon  the  use  of  the  guard  that  there 
was  inserted  in  the  national  defense  act.  approved  June  3,  1916,  the 

»  provision  that  in  case  of  war  the  members  of  the  National  Guard 
would  be  subject  to  draft  by  the  President,  and  that  upon  exercise 
of  such  draft  the  members  thereof  should  stand  discharged  from  the 
militia. 

It  is  proposed  to  meet  the  objection  by  inserting  in  the  proposed 
bill  a  similar  provision;  at  the  same  time,  it  is  believed  that  with 
the  power  to  provide  for  the  draft  it  is  possible  and  constitutional 
to  provide  also  that  the  release  from  militia  limitations  shall  be  ef- 
fective only  during  the  period  of  emergency,  to  provide  by  the  act 
that,  upon  the  termination  of  the  emergency  and  the  release  from 
Federal  service,  the  National  Guard  should  return  to  its  former 
status  and  complete  the  term  of  enlistment  contract,  and  with  such 
allowances  as  may  be  provided  for  the  term  of  Federal  service,  as 
was  done  in  the  Mexi^m  border  campaign. 

The  right  of  States  to  use  the  National  Guard  in  case  of  civil  dis- 
order is  beyond  question.  While  it  is  believed  by  some  that  the  au- 
thority to  use  other  troops  for  such  purposes  might  be  delegated  in 
certain  instances  to  State  authority,  we  contend  that  this  is  open  to 
constitutional  interpretations. 

Unless  the  National  Guard  is  organized  as  proposed  in  this  bill, 
there  would  be  little  if  any  inducement  to  the  States  to  continue  lib- 
eral appropriations  which  they  have  customarily  provided  in  the  re- 
cent years;  and  it  would  be  necessary  at  this  time  and  in  this  con- 
nection, with  this  proposed  legislation,  to  provide  for  materially 
larger  appropriations  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  National 
Guard,  which  should  not  militate  against  this  proposition,  for  one 
of  the  strongest  arguments  against  other  proposals  which  have  been 
submitted  is  that  the  method  or  system  devised  for  the  National 
Guard  provides  a  more  adequate  system  of  defense,  and  at  the  same 
time  is  much  more  economical. 

In  destroying  the  National  Gxuird,  you  wipe  out  the  traditions  of 
nearly  a  century  of  troops  that  have  been  organized,  and  you  de- 
stroy all  the  sentiment  that  exists  and  the  support  that  these  troops 
have  had  from  their  communities.  It  would  lav  to  waste  millions  of 
doUars  of  valuable  property  which  has  been  donated  by  the  States 
in  support  of  their  militia  under  their  constitutional  rights,  and  it 
woula  leave  open  at  any  time,  unprotected  by  any  ccmstitutional 
provision,  the  power  of  Congress  to  withdraw  from  "the  States  their 
every  privile^  by  act  of  Congress. 

Since  i^rriving  in  Washington  I  am  advised  that  those  of  us  who 
are  here  by  invitation  to  explain  the  National  Guard  bill  are  sus- 
pected of  hostility  and  animosity  toward  the  Begular  Army.  As 
a  National  Guardsman  of  80  years'  service,  I  challenge  any  man  to 
point  out  one  instance  in  my  military  career  when  I  have  shown 
I  but  the  friendliest  feelings  and  highest  respect  for  the  Regular  Es- 
^  tablishment.  Perhaps  I  have  had  as  much  direct  dealing  with  the 
Army  as  any  National  Guardsman  in  the  country,  and  the  record 
of  my  association  and  dealing  with  the  Eegular  service  will  support 
my  assertion  of  friendship  and  respect    These  records  are  in  the 
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files  of  the  War  Department  and  cover  intimate  and  continuous 
service  from  1900  to  1914.  It  was  through  affiliation  with  the  Regu- 
lar service  that  I  chose  to  send  my  boy  to  West  Point,  and  I  am 
proud  of  being  the  father  of  that  noble  son,  who  is  to-day  a  capable 
officer  of  the  fiegular  Army. 

There  are  many  instances  where  officers  of  the  National  Guard 
have  sons  who  are  officers  of  the  Regular  Army,  a  number  of  them 
West  Point  men.  There  is  no  difference  in  our  attitude  and  feeling 
for  the  Army. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  situation  in  your  State,  General! 

Gen.  Macon.  The  sentiment  in  my  State  is  decidedly  in  favor  of 
the  National  Guard. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  your  Guard  consist  of  now  ? 

Gen.  Macon.  Practically  nothing.  We  have  been  disorganized, 
and  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  reor^nize. 

Senator  CnAMBEKiiAiN.  Is  any  effort  being  made  to  reorganize  and 
revivify  the  National  Guard? 

Gen.  Macon.  Yes. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  With  any  degree  of  success? 

Gten.  Macon.  Yes.  The  interest,  however,  is  held  in  abeyance 
awaiting  the  action. of  Congress  on  this  biU. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  From  the  statement  made  by  you,  I  should 
judge  you  are  not  entirely  in  accord  with  this  bill,  S.  8^4. 

Gen.  Macon.  I  believe  in  universal  compulsory  training.  I  believe 
it  is  not  necessary,  though  helpful,  in  raising  and  maintaining  the 
National  Guard  to  the  requisite  strength,  but  it  is  necessary  in  the 
constitution  of  a  national  reserve.    The  bill  does  not  go  this  far. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  link  up  universal  military  training 
and  the  National  Guard  so  that  in  time  of  emergency  the  two  would 
be  merged,  and  even  for  training  purposes,  in  time  of  peace,  the  two 
systems  might  be  merged? 

Gen.  Macon.  Yes;  I  would  form  an  organized  reserve  composed 
of  men  who  have  been  trained  in  the  National  Guard  and  the 
schools,  and  I  would  train  in  the  National  Guard  the  boys  who 
were  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  you  would  use  the  National  Guard  as 
an  important  piece  of  machinery  for  training,  if  you  had  your  way? 

Gren.  Macon.  It  would  be  a  school.    Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  have  it  compulsory  upon  all  young  men  of 
certain  age? 

Gen.  Macon.  Either  in  other  schools  or  in  the  National  Guard  at 
home.  The  proposed  bill  provides  for  the  training  of  pupils  and 
students  only.    I  favor  the  training  of  all  young  men. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  your  idea  as  to  the  period  of  train- 
ing under  such  a  scheme  and  the  character  of  the  obligation? 
^Gen.  Macon.  I  should  begin  to  train  the  boy  at  16  and,  if  a  school 
attendant,  give  him  as  much  training  as  it  is  possible  for  him  to  take 
without  interference  with  his  other  school  work.  Now,  in  arriving 
at  that,  of  course  the  school  authorities  would  have  to  be  consulted. 
If  not  a  schoolboy,  he  should  be  trained  in  the  National  Guard. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  Federal  Government  has  not  jurisdiction 
over  the  schools. 

Gen.  Macon.  It  has  jurisdiction  over  the  boys. 

The  Chairman.  Not  until  they  are  18. 
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Gen.  Magon.  I  do  not  mean  to  disagree  with  you,  but  I  understand 
the  Constitution  says  that  all  able-homed  men,  and  I  understand  that 
the  ages  of  18  to  46  were  fixed  subsequently  by  legislation. 

Senator  Fbeukghutsen.  Would  that  not  conflict  with  the  State 
laws  on  the  compulsory  education? 

Gen.  Macon.  I  think  it  would  fit  in  with  them,  sir.  It  would  in 
our  State  if  under  State  control,  as  it  must  be. 

Senator  Fselinghutsex.  You  could  hardly  expect  the  average 
parent  to  consent  to  military  training  and  academic  training  at  ue 
same  time  unless  you  establish  the  military  training  in  the  public 
^hools.    It  would  be  a  good  deal  to  put  on  a  boy. 

S^ator  SiTTHERiiAKD.  YouT  view  is  to  have  the  training  go  on 
during  the  summer  vacation;  is  that  your  idea? 

Gen.  Macon.  Yes,  sir.  The  field  service  and  training  would  be  in 
vacation  time,  and  the  everyday  physical  development  would  be  in 
the  school  life. 

Senator  SxrrHSBiiAND.  That  would  be  more  along  the  line  of  uni- 
versal physical  training  rather  than  universal  military  training, 
would  it  not? 

Gen.  Macon.  Yes.  Accurately  speaking,  and  under  this  bill,  it 
would  be  both. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  would  not  have  the  boys  in  uniform ;  you 
would  not  require  the  high  schools  to  put  them  in  uniform? 

Gen.  Macon.  I  think  not.  Uniforms  would  be  desirable  for  the 
summer  outdoor  exercises,  and  if  supplied,  their  use  could  be 
made  optional  during  the  school  Deriod  for  special  occasions,  such  as 
parades,  commencements,  etc.    Uadet  uniforms  for  dress  occasions. 

Senator  Fkelinohutsen.  General,  is  it  your  idea  that  this  com- 
pulsory military  training  shall  be  in  the^  summer  time  ? 

Gren.  Macon.  The  ou^oor  exercises  in  the  summer,  and  in  the 
school,  of  course,  during  the  school  hours. 

Senator  Frelinghutsbn.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  merit  in  that  if 
it  can  be  applied. 

Gen.  Macon.  I  thank  you,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  largely  a  question  of  whether 
or  not  the  Federal  Government  has  suflRcient  hold  over  the  individu- 
als to  compel  the  States  to  install  the  instructions  in  the  schools. 
The  Federal  Government  has  not  power,  as  I  see  it,  to  install  in- 
structions in  the  schools  because  it  has  no  jurisdicition  over  the 
schools.  It  can  not  command  the  superintendent  of  the  school  to 
do  anything  unless  the  law  of  the  States  compels  him  to  do  that 
same  thing. 

Gen.  Macon.  The  Federal  Government  can  provide  for  these 
things,  and  the  State  can  direct  through  conforming  legislation 
agreeable  to  the  school  authorities. 

Senator  Sutherland.  A  jrreat  many  parents  will  object  to  taking 
boys  of  a  tender  age  away  from  home  instruction  and  putting  them 
in  camps. 

Gen.  Macon.  We  do  not  propose  to  do  that.  We  propose  to  have 
this  summer  training — this  vacation  training — along  the  lines  of 
the  Boy  Scouts,  with  appropriate  development. 

Senator  Sutherland,  xou  mean,  in  their  home  communities? 

Gen.  Macon.  Yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Where  they  will  live  in  their  homes? 
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Gen.  Macon.  Yes.  We  do  not  take  them  away  tram  the  influence 
of  the  home;  that  should  not  be  done.  When  a  boy  is  in  the  early 
adolescent  state  he  should  be  most  carefully  hanaled.  I  can  say 
that  because  I  am  the  father  of  boys.  For  the  hi^h-school  boys 
the  bill  provides  that  the  camps  of  instruction  shall  oe  held  for  15 
days  annually  within  the  State,  when  and  where  the  governor  may 
direct. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  provision  in  this  National  Guard  bill 
covering  this  proposed  training  in  schools? 

Gen.  Macon.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  on  page  39,  section  44,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page,  and  section  45,  at  the  oottom  of  page  40. 

Gen.  Macon.  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  an 
analysis  of  the  bill  will  come  later  by  those  who  are  more  thoroughly 
familiar  with  it  than  myself;  but  I  should  like  to  say  tibat  in  section 
29  iust  a  few  words  were  left  out,  through  inadvertance,  I  bow. 

On  line  22,  page  26,  section  29,  it  is  stated : 

"  The  chief  of  such  a  bureau  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President.'^ 

Eight  there  should  be  inserted,  "  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate." 

Senator  Fletcher.  That  might  read,  "  by  and  with  the  advice  of 
the  Senate.'^ 

Gen.  Macon.  Yes.  That  was  written  in  one  of  the  redrafts  but 
was  evidently  left  out  in  the  final  summing  up  of  the  bill.  These 
other  gentlemen  here  are  more  familiar  with  tne  details  of  the  bill 
than  T  am. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  have  not  read  this  bill  at  all^  but  does 
it  provide  for  universal  training  at  all  ? 

Gen.  Macon.  I  believe  it  does;  but  it  is  not  coihpulsory.  It  is 
voluntary  except  with  the  school  boys. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Entirely  volimtary? 

Gen.  Macon.  Yes.  This  is  the  only  objection  I  have  to  the  bill. 
It  should  be  compulsory,  in  my  opinion,  for  all. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  According  to  your  views,  would  the  train- 
ing be  had  under  Federal  authoritjri 

Gen.  Macon.  Both  Federal  and  State  authority. 

Senator  Chambbrlain.  Cooperating  together! 

Gen.  Macon.  Yes.  These  rull-time  National  Guard  officers  that 
this  bill  provides  for,  and  such  other  officers  as  may  be  needed  will 
conduct  the  work. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  But,  with  reference  to  the  law  which  com- 
pels the  training ;  ought  that  be  under  the  Federal  statute,  operating 
practically  under  Federal  authority? 

Gen.  Macon.  I  think  it  would  be  best,  sir ;  but  under  State  control. 

S^iator  CHAMBERiiAiN.  Making  it,  therefore,  really  a  Federal  force  f 

Gen.  Macon.  If  you  want  to  nave  it  uniform,  I  believe  it  should 
be.    It  ought  to  be  outlined  from  one  head. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  with  the  Na- 
tional Guard  has  always  been — ^I  served  as  a  member  of  it  for  a  long 
time — to  get  cooperation  and  uniformity  of  action  between  the  differ- 
ent States.  The  effort  of  the  Federal  Government  has  been  to  try  to 
bring  about  unity  of  action  between  the  different  States,  but  with 
verv  little  success. 

Gen.  Macon.  I  think  you  will  find  that  this  bill  thoroughly  covers 
the  sentiment  of  the  different  States.  They  were  pretty  generally 
represented  in  the  conferences. 
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Senator  Fletcher.  Suppose  the  National  Guard  is  not  reorganized 
as  rapidly  and  as  thoroughly  as  you  would  like,  how  would  you  man- 
age it?  For  instance,  suppose  the  National  Guard  people  did  not 
take  the  interest  that  they  used  to  take  in  it,  but  that  they  fell  down  ? 

Gen.  Macon.  They  would  not  fall  down.  The  National  Guard  has 
been  thrown  down  and  is  now  torn  down,  but  has  never  fallen  down, 
and,  as  I  say,  the  interest  is  more  intense  now  than  ever  before.  It  is 
in  abeyance,  however,  awaiting  a  change  of  policy.  In  other  words, 
the  National  Guardsmen  feel,  and  I  understand  are  going  to  try  to 
show  to  you  gentlemen,  that  they  have  been  handicapped. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  in  section  44  this  language :  "  That  all 
male  citizens  of  the  United  States  between  the  age  of  16  and  18 
years,"  etc,  "  shall  receive  physical  and  mental  training,"  etc. 

Incidentally,  I  think  the  following  language  is  very  well  ex- 
pressed, but  as  I  understand  it,  the  only  power  to  put  that  system 
into  effect  is  the  indirect  power  of  withholding  appropriations  for 
the  support  of  the  Guard. 

Gen.  Macon.  Well,  if  you  have  reference  to  enforcement,  that  is 
true. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Gen.  Macon.  But  you  will  never  find  that  necessary  under  this 
biU.  ^ 

Further  answering  the  suggestion  of  the  chairman  that  the 
only  power  to  put  the  school-training  system  into  effect  "is  the 
indirect  power  of  withholding  appropriations  for  the  support  of 
the  National  Guard,"  I  point  to  the  fact  that  this  has  been  true  of 
every  Federal  provision  for  organizing  and  administering  its  militia 
or  National  Guard.  It  is  the  one  feature  whose  history  has  been  uni- 
formly satisfactory  and  effective.  It  must  continue  to  be  so,  for  the 
reasons: 

1.  No  State  under  modern  conditions  can  afford  to  be  deprived  of 
the  use  of  the  Guard  for  times  of  emergency. 

2.  Every  State  is  ambitious  to  have  its  sons  share  in  the  honor  and 
emoluments  of  military  service  and  unwilling  to  appear  laggard  in 
patriotic  response  to  the  Nation^s  need. 

3.  Parents  in  general  will  wish  their  sons  to  have  the  physical 
and  disciplinary  benefits  of  military  training,  particularly  under 
circumstances  which  will  not  materially  interfere  with  their  home 
employments  or  their  business  engagements.  Any  other  system  of 
nmversal  training  must  take  the  youth  of  our  country  away  from 
home  for  a  considerable  time,  unnecessarily  interrupts  the  family 
life,  defer  the  preparation  for  an  entering  upon  permanent  employ- 
ment by  these  young  men  and  to  a  corresponding  degree  defer  the 
age  of  marriage  and  rearing  of  families,  with  a  probaWy  tendency  to 
lower  the  birth  rate  and  finally  effect  the  growth  of  population. 

My  views  are  entirely  in  harmony  with  those  expressed  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson  in  his  address  to  Congress,  December,  1914 : 

Let  118  remind  ourselves,  therefore,  of  the  only  thing  we  can  or  will  do,  we 
mast  depend  in  every  time  of  national  peril,  In  the  future  as  in  the  past,  not 
upon  a  standing  army,  nor  yet  upon  a  reserved  army,  but  upon  a  citizenry 
trained  and  accustomed  to  arms. 

(Whereupon,  at  12.23  the  committee  adjourned  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  chairman.) 
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WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBEB  3,   1919. 

United  States  Senate, 

Subcommittee  or  the 
Committee  on  Mimtary  Afpaibs, 

Washington^  D.  0. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call  of  the  chairman,  at  2.15 
^'clock  p.  m.^  in  tiie  committee  room,  Capitol,  Senator  James  W. 
Wadsworth,  jr.,  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Y^uisworth  (chairman).  New,  Sutherland, 
Fletdier,  and  Qiamberlain. 

8TAT£MEBT  OF  KAJ.  GEST.  T.  Hoi.  CABTEB,  CHIEF  OF  MILITIA 

BTTBEAV. 

The  Chairman.  General,  will  you  kindly  state  your  assignments? 

Gen.  Carter.  I  have  been  chief  of  the  Militia  Bureau  for  two 
years,  with  the  exception  of  about  six  and  one-half  months  spent 
m  command  of  the  Eleventh  Division,  during  which  time  I  was 
absent  jhx)m  the  bureau. 

The  Chairman.  As  you  know.  General,  we  have  several  legisla- 
tive proposals  before  us  looking  toward  the  reorganization  of  the 
military  branch.  I  think  you  nave  not  testified  on  the  so-called 
War  Department  bill  f 

Gen.  Carter.  No. 

The  Chairman,  That  has  been  pretty  thorouehly  gone  over,  but 
more  recently  there  has  been  introduced  a  bill  oy  l^nator  Frelin- 
huysen,  prepared  by  an  appropriate  committee  of  the  National 
Guard  A^ciation,  which  has  not  been  discussed  at  all  so  far,  and 
the  committee  thought  we  would  like  to  have  you  lead  off  in  a  dis- 
cussion of  it,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  you  are  the  head  of  the  Mi- 
litia Bureau,  and  in  close  contact  with  the  National  Guard  problem, 
unless  you  have  some  observations  you  want  to  make  on  the  other 
bills,  which  we  would  like  to  hear  if  you  wish  to  make  them.  It 
mi^nt  be  well  to  insert  the  National  Guard  bill  in  the  hearings  at  this 
pomt. 

(The  bill  is  as  follows :) 

A  BILL  To  establish  a  national  reserve  force  and  to  provide  for  the  military  and 
Ithyslcal  training,  and  for  the  reorganization  of  the  National  Quard,  and  for  other 
porposes. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  officers,  judicial  and  executive,  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  several  States  and  Territories;  persons  in  the  mili- 
tary or  naval  service  of  the  United  States;  customhouse  clerks,  persons  em- 
ployed by  the  United  States  In  the  transmission  of  the  mall;  artificers  and 
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workmen  employed  in  the  armories,  arsenals,  and  navy  yards  of  the  United 
States,  pilots,  mariners  actually  employed  in  the  sea  service  of  any  citizen 
or  merchant  within  the  United  States,  persons  holding  a  full  and  honorable 
discharge  from  tiie  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  or  from  the  Organized 
Militia  or  National  Guard  of  any  State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia, 
shall  be  exempt  from  military  duty  under  this  Act  without  regard  to  age. 

Sec.  2.  Composition  or  the  National  Guard. — ^The  National  Guard  shall 
consist  of  the  regularly  enlisted  militia  between  the  ages  of  18  and  45  years* 
organized,  armed,  and  equipped  as  hereinafter  provided,  and  of  commissioned 
officers  between  the  ages  of  18  and  64  years. 

Sec.  3.  ORGANIZATIO^'  of  National  Guard  units. — ^The  organization  of  the 
National  Guard,  including  the  composition  of  all  units  thereof,  shall  be  as 
authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  on  recommendation  of  the  National  Guard 
Council,  and  shall  conform,  so  far  as  practicable,  to  the  organization  of  the 
Regular  Army:  Provided^  however.  That  the  Secretary  of  War,  on  recom- 
mendation of  the  National  Guard  Council,  shall  be  empowered  to  vary,  modify, 
or  change  the  organization  of  the  units  composing  the  National  Guard  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  or  contributing  to  the  proper  organization  the  train- 
ing or  efficiency  thereof. 

Sec.  4.  Number  of  the  National  Guard. — The  number  of  enlisted  men  of 
the  National  Guard  to  be  organized  under  this  act  within  one  year  from  its 
passage  shall  be  for  each  State  in  the  proportion  of  not  less  than  200  such 
men  for  each  Member  of  Congress  in  the  House  of  Representatives  from  each 
State,  and  a  number  to  be  determined  by  the  President  for  the  Territories 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  shall  be  increased  each  year  thereafter  In 
the  proportion  of  50  per  centum  until  a  total  strength  of  800  enlisted  men  for 
each  Member  of  Congress  in  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  have  been 
reached:  Provided,  That  in  the  States  which  have  but  one  Representative  In 
Congress  such  increases  shall  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  National  Guard 
Council,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  War:  Provided  further.  That 
this  shall  not  be  construed  to  prevent  any  State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia  from  organizing  the  full  number  of  troops  required  under  this 
section  in  less  time  than  is  specified  in  this  section,  or  from  maintaining  ezhst^ 
lug  organizations  If  they  shall  conform  to  such  rules  and  regulations  regard- 
ing organization,  strength,  and  armament  as  the  National  Guard  Council, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  may  prescribe:  And  pro- 
vided further^  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  prevent 
any  State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia  from  immediately,  or 
in  the  future,  organizing  and  maintaining,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  a 
National  Guard  equal  in  strength  to  the  National  Guana  from  that  State, 
Territory,  or  District  of  Columbia  which  was  drafted  into  Federal  service 
in  the  year  1917 :  Provided  further,  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed 
to  provent  any  State  with  but  one  Representative  in  Congress  from  organiz- 
ing one  or  more  regiments  of  troops,  with  such  auxiliary  troops  as  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Council,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  may  pre- 
scribe; such  organizations  and  members  of  such  organisations  to  receive  all 
the  benefits  accruing  under  this  act,  under  the  coaditions  set  forth  herein: 
And  provided  further.  That  the  word  Territory  as  used  In  this  act  and  In 
all  laws  relating  to  the  land  militia  and  National  Guard  shall  include  and 
apply  to  Hawaii,  Alaska,  Porto  Rico,  the  Philippines,  and  the  Oanal  Zone, 
and  the  militia  of  the  Canal  Zone  may  be  ongaaized  under  80<di  rules  and 
regulations,  not  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  as  the  President 
may  prescribe:  And  provided  further^  That  after  the  initial  strength  of  200 
enlisted  men  for  each  Member  of  Congress  in  the  House  of  Repres^itatives 
has  been  reached  as  herein  required,  the  strength  of  the  National  Reserve  as 
hereinafter  provided  for,  which  shall  be  duly  enlisted  and  subject  to  service 
in  any  State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia  as  hereinafter  provided 
for  in  this  act,  shall  be  counted  as  a  part  of  the  strength  of  the  National 
Guard  of  such  State,  Territory,  or  District  of  Columbia,  and  all  sobsetincnt 
increases  thereafter  required  by  the  terms  of  this  section  of  this  act:  And 
provided  further,  That  in  case  any  State  shall  fail  to  organize  and  maintain 
the  number  of  troops  required  by  this  section  of  this  act,  the  National  Guard 
Council  shall  have  power,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  to  allot 
the  unorganized  quota  of  such  State  to  other  States  or  Territories  or  the 
District  of  Columbia  desiring  to  organize  troops  in  excess  of  their  quota. 

Sec.  5.  Assignment  of  National  Guakd  to  corps,  divisions,  and  bsigades. — 
For  the  purpose  of  maintaining  appropriate  organization  and   to  as^st  in 
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Instruction  and  training,  the  Secretary-  of  War  shall,  upon  recommendation  of 
tbe  National  Guard  Council,  assign  the  National  Guard  of  the  several  States, 
Territories,  and  District  of  Columbia  to  corps,  divisions,  or  other  tactical 
Qoits  and  may  detail  officers  from  the  National  Guard  composing  such  tactical 
ttDlts  to  command  the  same,  and  the  Secretary  of  War,  upon  recommendation 
of  the  National  Guard  Council,  may  prescribe  the  particular  unit  or  units 
as  to  the  branch  or  arm  of  service  to  be  maintained  in  each  State,  Territory, 
or  the  District  of  Columbia  in  order  to  secure  a  force  which,  when  combined, 
shall  form  complete  higher  tactical  units:  Provided,  That  complete  units 
shall  be  organized  as  far  as  practicable  in  each  State,  Territory,  or  District 
«f  Columbia :  Provided  further,  That  where  complete  tactical  units  are  organ- 
ised in  any  State  the  commanding  officer  thereof  shall  be  selected  in  the 
manner  provided  by  the  laws  of  such  State,  and  no  such  commanding  officer 
shall  be  displaced  under  the  provisions  of  this  section :  And  provided  further^ 
That  in  case  of  a  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  National  Guard  organized  therein  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent: And  provided  further^  That  where  the  National  Guard  troops  of  one 
or  more  States  are  combined  to  form  a  tactical  unit  the  commanding  officer 
thereof  shall  be  selected  from-  some  one  of  the  National  Guard  units  so 
combined  by  the  Secretary  of  War  upon  recommendation  of  the  National  Guard 
Council,  and  such  commanding  officer  shall  be  commissioned  by  the  governor 
of  the  State  wherein  the  unit  from  which  he  is  selected  Is  located,  after  proper 
examination  as  to  his  ability  and  fitness.  Such  examination  to  be  under 
sach  regulations  as  may  be  provided  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Sec.  6.  Location  of  units. — ^The  States  and  Territories  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  have  the  right  to  determine  and  fix  the  location  of  the  units 
and  headquarters  of  the  National  Guard  within  their  respective  borders: 
Provided,  That  no  organization  of  the  National  Guard,  members  of  which 
shall  be  entitled  to  and  shall  have  received  compensation  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act.  shall  be  disbanded  without  the  consent  of  the  National  Guard 
Council,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  nor  without  such  consent 
shall  the  commissioned  or  enlisted  strength  of  any  such  organization  be  reduced 
below  the  minimum  that  shall  be  prescribed  therefor  by  the  National  Guard 
Council,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  War:  Provided  further,  That 
nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  as  limiting  the  rights  of  the 
States  and  Territories  In  the  use  of  the  National  Guard  within  their  re- 
spective borders  in  time  of  peace:  And  provided  further.  That  nothing 
contained  In  this  act  shall  prevent  the  organization  and  maintenance  of  State 
police  or  constabulary. 

Sec.  7.  Voluntary  enlistments  in  the  National  Guard. — ^Hereafter  the 
period  of  voluntary  enlistment  In  the  National  Guard  shall  be  for  three  years, 
subject  to  exceptions  hereinafter  provided,  and  the  qualifications  for  enlistment 
shall  be  the  same  as  those  prescribed  for  admission  to  the  Regular  Army; 
reenllstments  shall  be  for  a  period  of  one  year:  Provided,  That  all  persons 
who  have  serve<l  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  or  the  Organized 
Militia  of  the  several  States  subsequent  to  April  6,  1917,  and  have  been 
honorably  discharged  from  such  service,  may  within  six  months  after  such 
discharge,  or  within  six  months  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  enlist  in  the 
National  Guard  for  the  period  of  one  year  and  may  reenlist  for  like  periods. 

Sec.  8.  Federal  enlistment  coNTiiACT. — I^nlisted  men  in  the  Organized 
Militia  of  the  several  States,  Territories,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  now 
serving  under  enlistment  contracts  which  contain  an  obligation  to  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  T^'nited  States  and  to  ol>ey  the  orders  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  recognized  as  members  of  the  National  Guard 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  their  present 
enlistment  contracts.  When  any  such  enlistment  contract  does  not  contain 
such  obligation  the  enlisted  man  shall  not  be  recop:nized  as  a  member  of  the 
National  Guard  until  he  shall  have  slgnei]  an  enlistnKMit  contract  and  taken 
and  subscribed  to  the  following  oath  of  enlistment,  up  on  signing  which  credit 
shall  be  given  for  the  period  already  served  under  the  old  enlistment  contract: 

"I  do  hereby  acknowledge  to  have  voluntarily  enlisted  this  day  of  

IW — ,  us  a  soldier  in  the  National  Guard  of  tlio  United   States  and  of  the 

State  of ,  for  the  period  of years,  under  the  conditions  prescribed 

by  law,  unless  sooner  discharged  by  proper  authority.  And  I  do  solemnly 
swear  that  I  will  bear  true  faith   and  allegiance   to   the  United   States  of 

America  and  to  the  State  of  ^ ,  and  that  I  will  serve  them  honestly  and 

faithfully  against  all   their  enemies  whomsoever,   and   that  I   will  obey  the 
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orders  «f  the  Presiclent  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  governor  of  the  State 

of -,  and  of  the  officers  appointed  over  me  according  to  law  and  the  rules 

and  Articles  of  War.    So  help  me  God." 

Sec  d.  E^LUBTMENT  IN  THE  NATIONAL  GuABD. — ^Hereafter  all  men  enlisting 
for  service  in  the  National  Guard  or  National  Reserve  shall  sign  an  enlistment 
contract  and  take  and  subscribe  to  the  oath  prescribed  in  the  preceding  sec- 
tion  of  this  act. 

Soa  10.  Discharge  of  enlisted  men  fbom  the  National  Guabd. — ^An  en- 
listed Boan  discharged  from  service  In  the  National  Guard  shall  receive  a  dis- 
charge in  writing  in  such  form  and  with  snch  classification  as  is  or  may  be 
prescribed  for  the  Kegular  Army.  In  time  of  peace  or  when  not  in  the  actual 
active  service  of  the  United  States  enlisted  men  may  be  discharged  prior  U> 
1^  c3:pdr«,tii<Hi  of  the  period  of  their  enlistment  pursuant  to  such  regulations 
and  for  such  causes  as  the  National  Guard  Ck)uncil,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  may  promulgate  or  prescribe:  Provided,  That  an  enlisted 
man  in  the  National  Guard  may  be  transferred  to  the  National  Reserve  as- 
herein  provided  for  instead  of  receiving  a  discharge  for  any  reason  other  than, 
the  expiration  of  the  period  of  his  enlistment  contract  or  physical  or  moral 
disahility  or  disqualification. 

Sec.  11.  Federal  oath  for  National  Guard  officers. — Commissioned  oflicers 
of  the  National  Guard  or  the  Organized  Militia  of  the  several  States,  Terri- 
tories, and  District  of  Columbia  now-  serving  under  commissions  regularly 
issued,  shall  continue  in  oflice  with  their  present  date  of  rank  as  officers  of 
the  National  Guard  without  the  issuance  of  new  commissions:  Provided,  That 
said  officers  have  taken,  or  shall  take  and  subscribe  to  the  following  oath  of 

office :  "  I,  ,  do  solemnly   swear   that   I   will   supix)rt  and  defend   the 

Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of 

against  all  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic;  that  I  will  bear  true  faith  and  alle- 
giance to  the  same;  that  I  will  obey  the  orders  of  the  President  of  tlie  United 

States  and  of  the  governor  of  the  State  of ;  that  I  make  this  obligation 

freely,  without  any  mental  reservation  or  purpose  of  evasion,  and  that  I  will 

well  and  faithfully  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  of ,  in  the  National 

Guard  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  of ,  upon  which  I  am  about 

to  enter.     So  help  me  God." 

Sec.  12.  Qualifications  for  National  Guard  officers. — ^Persons  hereafter 
commissioned  as  officers  of  the  National  Guard  shall  not  be  recognized  as  such 
under  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  unless  they  have  been  selected  from  the 
following  classes  and  shall  have  taken  and  subscribed  to  the  oath  of  oflice 
prescribed  in  the  preceding  section  of  this  act :  Officers  or  enlisted  men  of  the 
National  Guard;  officers  on  the  reserve  or  unassigned  list  of  the  National 
Guard;  active,  retired,  and  former  officers  of  the  United  States  Army,  NaVy, 
Marine  Corps,  National  Guard,  National  Army,  and  Reserve  Corps;  former 
enlisted  men  who  have  served  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  sub- 
sequent to  April  6,  1917,  and  prior  to  November  11,  1918,  and  have  rec^ved 
an  honorable  discharge  therefrom;  officers  who  have  served  in  the  organized 
militia  of  the  several  States  during  the  war  with  Germany;  graduates  of  the 
United  States  Military  or  Naval  Academies  and  graduates  of  schools,  colleges* 
and  universities  w^here  military  science  is  taught  under  the  supervision  of  an 
officer  of  the  National  Guard  or  Regular  Army,  and,  for  the  technical  branches 
and  staff  corps  or  departments,  such  other  civilians  as  may  be  especially 
qualified  for  duty  thereiii:  Provided,  That  no  person  hereafter  appointed  an 
officer  of  the  National  Guard  shall  be  commissioned  unless  he  shall  have 
successfully  passed  such  tests  as  to  his  physical,  moral,  and  profeE«ional  fitness 
as  the  National  Guard  Council  shall  prescribe.  The  examination  to  determine 
such  qualifications  for  commissions  shall  be  conducted  by  a  board  of  three 
commissioned  officers  appointed  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  State  in 
which  the  officer  Is  to  be  commissioned  from  the  officers  of  the  National 
Guard  of  said  State:  Provided  further.  That  any  officer  or  former  officer  of 
the  National  Guard,  National  Army,  or  Reserve  Corps  who  served  in  the  Army 
of  the  United  States  subsequent  to  April  6,  1917,  and  who  received  an  honor- 
able discharge  therefrom,  shall,  upon  his  request,  be  recomraissioned  without 
examination,  except  physical  examination, .  and  be  given  his  rank  under  said 
commission,  to  date  from  the  date  of  his  original  commission  in  that  grades 
providing  such  commission  shall  be  awarded  or  issued  within  six  months 
from  the  date  of  his  discharge  from  the  Army  of  the  United  States  or  six 
months  after  the  passage  of  this  act. 

Sec.  13.  Elimination  and  disposition  of  officebb. — ^The  moral  character, 

nacity,  and  general  fitness  for  the  service  of  any  National  Guard  officer 
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may  at  any  time  be  determined  by  an  effldency  board  of  three  commisaioned 
officers  of  the  National  Guard,  appointed  In  time  of  peace  by  the  governor 
of  the  State  In  which  the  National  Guard  officer  In  question  has  been  com- 
missioned, or  In  time  of  war  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  The  board  shall  con- 
rist  of  officers  senior  in  rank  to  the  officer  whose  fitness  for  service  shall  be 
imder  Investigation;  and  If  the  findings  of  such  board  be  unfavorable  to 
BQch  officer  and  be  approved  by  th^  official  authorized  to  appoint  such  an  of- 
ficer, he  shall  be  discharged.  Where  the  rank  of  such  officer  Is  such  that  a 
board  can  not  be  appointed  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  section  from 
the  officers  of  the  State. in  which  he  Is  commissioned,  such  board  may  be  com- 
posed In  whole  or  In  part  of  National  Guard  officers  from  other  States,  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Chief  of  the  National  Guard  Bureau  upon  request 
of  the  governor  of  such  State.  Commissions  of  officers  of  the  National  Guard 
may  be  vacated  upon  resignation,  absence  without  leave  for  three  months, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  an  efficiency  board,  or  pursuant  to  sentence  of  a 
court-martial.  Officers  of  the  National  Guard  rendered  surplus  by  the  dls- 
bandonment  or  reorganization  of  their  organizations  shall  be  placed  in  the 
National  Reserve.  Officers  may,  upon  their  own  application,  be  placed  in 
said  reserve. 

Sza  14.  Filling  of  vacancies,  appointment  of  commissioned  officers. — 
Brigade  commanders  and  officers  of  the  staff  of  each  tactical  division  shall  be  ap- 
pointed on  the  nomination  of  the  general  commanding  the  division.  Officers  to 
serve  on  the  staff  of  the  brigade  commander  and  colonels  of  regiments  shall  be  ap- 
pointed on  nomination  of  the  brigade  commander,  approved  by  the  division  com- 
mander, commissioned  officers  of  regiments,  below  the  grade  of  colonel,  shall  be  ap- 
pointed on  the  nomination  of  the  regimental  commander  approved  by  the  brigade 
commander  and  the  division  commander.  All  officers  whose  nominations  are  not 
other^'ise  above  provided  for  shall  be  nominated  by  the  division  commander. 
In  times  of  peace  all  appointments  of  commissioned  officers  shall  be  made  by 
the  governor  of  their  respective  States  and  Territories  upon  nomination  as  above 
set  forth  where  complete  divisions,  brigades,  or  regimental  units  have  been 
previously  organized:  Provided,  That  if  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  State 
now  provide  another  method  of  nomination  or  appointment  such  State  consti- 
tution and  laws  sliall  be  followed :  Provided  further,  That  all  officers,  howsoever 
appointed,  shall  not  receive  a  commission  In  the  National  Guard  exc^t  after  an 
examination  to  determine  their  eligibility  and  fitness  as  herein  provided  for. 

Sec.  15.  System  of  coubts-ma&tial  fob  National  Guabd. — ^Except  in  organlza- 
.tions  In  the  service  of  the  United  States,  courts-martial  In  the  National  Guard 
shall  be  of  three  kinds,  namely,  general  courts-martial,  special  courts-martial, 
and  summary  courts-martial.  They  shall  be  constituted  like  and  have  cogni- 
zance of  the  same  subjects  and  possess  like  powers,  except  as  to  punishments, 
as  similar  courts  provided  for  by  the  laws  and  regulations  governing  the  Army 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  courts-martial  of  the  National 
Guard  shall  follow  the  forms  and  modes  of  procedure  prescribed  for  said 
similar  courts. 

Sec.  16.  General  coubts-mabtial  fob  the  National  Guard. — General  courts- 
martial  of  the  National  Guard  not  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  may  be 
convened  by  orders  of  the  President,  or  of  the  governors  of  the  respective  States 
and  Territories,  or  by  the  commanding  general  of  the  National  Guard  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  such  courts  shall  have  the  power  to  impose  fines  not 
exceeding  $200;  to  sentence  to  forfeiture  of  pay  and  allowances;  to  a  repri- 
mand; to  dismissal  or  dishonorable  discharge  from  the  service;  to  reduction 
of  nonc*ommissloned  officers  to  the  ranks;  or  any  two  or  more  of  such  punie^- 
ments  may  be  combined  in  the  sentences  Imposed  by  such  courts. 

Sec.  17.  Special  coubts-mabtial  fob  the  National  Guabd. — In  the  Na- 
tional Guard  not  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  the  commanding  of- 
ficer of  each  garrison,  fort,  post,  camp,  or  other  place,  brigade,  regiment,  de- 
tached battalion  or  other  detached  command  may  appoint  special  courts-martial 
for  his  command,  but  such  special  courts-martial  may  in  any  case  be  appointed 
by  superior  authority  when  by  the  latter  deemed  desirable.  Special  courts- 
martial  shall  have  power  to  try  any  person  subject  to  military  law,  except  a 
oommissioned  officer,  for  any  crime  or  offense  made  punishable  by  the  military 
laws  of  the  United  States ;  and  such  special  courts-martial  shall  have  the  same 
powers  of  punishment  as  do  general  courts-martial,  except  that  fines  imposed 
by  such  courts  shall  not  exceed  $100. 

Sec.  18.  Summaby  coubt  fob  the  National  Guabd. — In  the  National  Guard 
not  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  the  commanding  officer  of  each  garrison, 
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fort,  post,  or  other  place,  regimeiit  or  corps,  d^etacfaed  battalion,  company,  or 
other  detachment  of  the  National  Guard  may  appoint  tor  such  place  or  com- 
mand a  summary  court  to  consist  of  one  officer,  who  shall  have  power  to  ad- 
minister oaths  and  to  try  the  enlisted  men  of  such  place  or  command  for 
breaches  of  discipline  and  violations  of  laws  go>7emfng  such  organisations ;  and 
said  court,  when  satisfied  of  the  guilt  of  such  soldier,  may  impose  fines  not 
exceeding  $25  for  any  single  off^se^  may  sentence  noncommissioned  officers  to 
reduction  to  the  ranks,  may  sentence  to  forfeiture  ot  pay  and  allowances.  The 
proceedings  of  such  court  shall  be  Informal  and  the  minutes  thereof  shall  be  the 
same  as  prescribed  for  summary  courts  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  19.  Imfrtsonment  in  libu  or  pines. — ^All  courts-martial  of  the  National 
Guard,  not  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  including  summary  courts,  riiall 
have  power  to  sentence  to  confinement  in  lieu  of  fines  authorized  to  be  imposed : 
Provided,  That  such  sentences  of  confinement  shall  not  exceed  one  day  for  each 
dollar  of  fine  authorised. 

Sec.  20.  Execution  of  sentences  to  be  approved  by  govebnobs  of  States. — 
No  sentence  of  dismissal  from  the  service  or  dishonorable  discharge,  imposed  by 
a  National  Guard  court-martial  not  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  executed  until  approved  by  the  governor  of  the  State  or  Territory  concerned, 
or  by  the  commanding  general  of  the  National  Guard  of  the  District  of  (Columbia. 

Sec.  21.  Retubn  and  bepobts  of  adjutants  genebal. — ^The  adjutants  general 
of  the  States,  Territories,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  and  other  officers  of  the 
National  Guard  shall  make  such  returns  and  reports  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
or  to  such  officers  as  he  may  designate,  at  such  times  and  in  nuch  form  as  the 
Secretary  of  War  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe :  Provided,  That  the  adjutants 
general  of  the  Territories  and  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  with  such  rank  and  qualifications  as  he  may  prescribe,  and  the 
adjutant  general  for  a  Territory  shall  be  a  citizen  of  the  Territory  for  which 
he  is  appointed. 

Sec.  22.  Pbopebty  and  disbubsing  opficeb. — ^The  governor  of  each  State  and 
Territory  and  the  commanding  general  of  the  National  Guard  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall  appoint,  designate,  or  detail,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  an  officer  of  the  National  Guard  of  the  State,  Territory,  or 
District  of  Columbia  who  shall  be  regarded  as  property  and  disbursing  officer 
of  the  United  States  for  such  State  or  Territory.  He  shall  receipt  and  account 
for  all  funds  and  property  belonging  to  the  United  States  Issued  to  the  National 
Guard  of  his  State,  Territory,  or  District,  and  shall  make  such  returns  and  re- 
ports concerning  the  same  as  may  be  required  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  The 
Secretary  of  War  Is  authorized  on  the  requisition  of  the  governor  of  the  State 
or  Territory  or  the  commanding  general  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  pay  to 
the  property  and  disbursing  officer  thereof  so  much  of  Its  allotm«it  out  of  the 
annual  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the  National  Guard  or  any  other  funds 
appropriated  for  any  of  the  purposes  of  this  act.  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the 
purposes  enumerated  herein.  He  shall  render,  through  the  War  r>epartment, 
such  accounts  of  Federal  funds  Intrusted  to  him  for  disbursement  as  may  be 
required  by  the  Treasury  Department.  Before  entering  upon  the  performance 
of  his  duty  as  property  and  disbursing  officer  he  sball  give  a  good  and  sufficient 
bond  to  the  United  States,  the  amount  thereof  to  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties  and  for  the  safekeeping 
and  proper  disposition  of  the  Federal  funds  and  property  intrusted  to  his  care. 
He  shall  receive  the  same  pay  and  allowances  as  an  officer  of  the  Regular  Army 
of  like  grade  and  prior  service,  and  such  compens>ition  shall  be  charged  against 
the  allotment  of  the  State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia.  Such  property 
and  disbursing  officer,  when  traveling  in  the  performance  of  his  official  duties, 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  his  actual  necessary  traveling  expenses  and  sudi  ex- 
pense shall  be  charged  against  the  allotment  of  the  State,  Territory,  or  District 
of  Columbia.  The  Secretary  of  War  shall  designate  at  least  once  a  year  an  !n- 
spoctor  who  shall  examine  the  accounts  and  records  of  the  property  and  dis- 
bursing officer. 

Sec.  23.  Isstje  of  Federal  property  to  the  National  Guard. — ^The  Secretary 
of  War  Is  hereby  directed  to  Issue  from  time  to  time  to  the  National  Quard  upon 
the  request  of  the  governors  of  the  several  States,  Territories,  and  the  com- 
manding general  of  the  National  Guard  of  the  District  of  Columbia  such  num- 
ber and  type  of  arms  with  all  accessories.  Infantry  equipment.  Field  Artillery 
material  and  equipment.  Coast  Artillery  material  and  equipment  Signal  Corps 
material  and  equipment,  Aviation  Service  material  and  equipment,  tank  and 
motor  truck  material  and  equipment,  sanitary  troop  material  and  equipment. 
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ftccouterments,  uniforms,  clothing,  equipment,  ^uipage,  camp  equipage,  trans- 
portation, motor  trucks  and  cars,  horses,  mules,  forage,  military  publications, 
and  all  other  kinds  and  classes  of  arms,  uniforms,  equipment,  military  stores 
and  supplies  now  or  hereafter  issued  to  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States 
as  shall  be  necessary  to  arm,  uniform,  and  equip  the  National  Guard  of  the 
several  States,  Territories,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  for  field  service ;  and 
to  provide  in  the  several  States  and  Territories  for  the  use  of  the  National 
Guard  thereof  target  ranges,  camp  and  maneuver  grounds,  and  to  properly 
equip  the  same,  and  a  sum  of  money  shall  be  appropriated  annually  to  be  paid 
out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  by  purchast^  or  manufacture  and  delivery  all  such  stores  and  sup- 
plies, and  for  the  acquisition,  construction,  and  equipment  of  such  target  ranges, 
camp  and  maneuver  grounds.  Such  appropriation  shall  be  in  addition  to  and 
to  supplement  the  appropriation  made  in  that  section  of  the  Army  appro- 
priation act  approved'  July  11,  1919,  reading  as  follows:  "The  Secretary  of 
War  is  hereby  authorized  to  Issue  from  stores  now  on  hand  and  purchased  for 
the  United  States  Army  such  articles  of  clothing  and  equipment  material  as 
may  be  needed  by  the  National  Guard  organized  by  the  act  entitled  *An  act  for 
making  further  and  more  effectual  provision  for  the  national  defense,  and  for 
other  purposes,'  approved  June  3,  1916.  This  Issue  shall  be  made  without 
charge  against  militia  appropriations  and  shall  be  reimbursed  in  kind  for  all 
Federal  property  brought  Into  service  by  State  troops."  The  annual  appropria- 
tion made  under  this  section  and  all  provision  for  arming  and  equipping  the 
Natlohal  Guard  and  for  target  ranges,  camp  and  maneuver  grounds  made 
under  this  section  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  annual  appropriation  made  for 
the  support  of  the  National  Guard  provided  for  under  section  25  of  this  act, 
and  any  other  appropriation  authorized  or  provided  under  any  other  section 
of  this  act. 

Sec.  24.  Issue  of  new  type  of  equipment. — Whenever  a  new  type  of  arms, 
fieldpiece,  transportation,  or  equipment  shall  have  been  issued  to  the  National 
Guard  of  the  several  States,  Territories,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  the 
same.  Including  all  accessories,  shall  be  furnished  without  charging  the  cost  or 
value  thereof  or  any  expense  connected  therewith  against  any  annual  appro- 
priation provided  for  the  support  of  the  National  Guard  or  the  equipment  of 
the  same.  Each  State,  Territory,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  shall,  on  the 
receipt  of  new  property  issued  to  replace  obsolete  or  condemned  prior  issues, 
turn  in  to  the  War  Department  or  otherwise  dispose  of  as  directed  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  all  property  so  replaced  or  condemned  and  shall  not  receive 
money  credit  therefor.  Whenever  any  such  property  issued  to  the  National 
Guard  of  any  State  or  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  have  been 
lost,  damaged,  or  destroyed,  or  become  unserviceable  or  unsuitable  by  use  in 
service  or  from  any  other  cause,  it  shall  be  examined  by  a  disinterested  survey- 
ing officer  of  the  Army  or  the  National  Guard  detailed  by  the  Secretary  of  War, 
and  the  report  of  such  officer  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  War  or  to 
such  officer  as  he  shall  designate  to  receive  such  report ;  and  if  it  shall  appear 
to  the  Secretary  of  War  from  the  record  of  survey  that  the  property  was  lost, 
damaged,  or  destroyed  through  unavoidable  causes  he  shall  be  authorized  to 
relieve  the  State  or  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia  from  further  ac- 
countability therefor.  It  It  shall  appear  that  the  loss,  damage,  or  destruction 
of  property  was  due  to  carelessness  or  neglect,  or  that  the  loss,  damage,  or 
destruction  could  have  been  avoided  by  the  exercise  of  reasonable  care,  the 
money  value  of  such  property  shall  be  charge<l  to  the  accountable  State  or  Ter- 
ritory or  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  paid  for  by  such  State,  Territory,  or  Dis- 
trict from  funds  other  than  Federal.  If  the  articles  so  surveyed  are  found  to 
be  unserviceable  or  unsuitable,  the  Secretary  of  War  shall  direct  what  disposi- 
tion, by  sale  or  otherwise,  shall  be  made  of  them :  Provided,  That  if  any  State, 
Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  pay  or  cause 
to  be  paid  the  money  equivalent  of  any  loss,  damage,  or  destruction  of  property 
charged  against  It  the  Secretary  of  War  Is  hereby  authorized  to  debar  such 
State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia  from  further  participation  In  any 
or  all  appropriations  for  the  National  Guard  until  such  payment  shall  have  been 
made. 

Sec.  25.  Appropriations  fob  target  practice,  etc. — ^That  a  sum  of  money 
shall  be  appropriated  annually  to  be  paid  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated  for  the  support  of  the  National  Guard,  including  the 
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expense  of  encampments,  manenvers,  indoor  and  outdoor  target  practice,  and 
other  field  instruction;  for  the  hire  of  animals  for  the  use  of  National  Guard 
units,  together  with  forage  for  the  same;  for  the  hire  of  competent  help  to 
care  for  material  and  equipment  purchased  or  issued  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act;  for  the  hire  of  hostlers  to  care  for  public  animals  issued  under  tlie 
provisions  of  this  act,  and  for  forage  and  veterinary  service  and  supplies  for 
the  same;  for  the  maintenance,  equipment,  and  rental  of  target  ranges,  camp 
and  maneuver  grounds,  including  the  hire  of  caretakers  and  other  espense  of 
maintenance  of  the  same ;  for  indoor  shooting  ranges ;  for  the  pay  and  exi)enses 
of  the  State  property  and  disbursing  officer,  and  for  such  other  purposes  neces- 
sary for  the  support,  training,  and  maintenance  of  the  National  Guard  of  the 
several  States  as  the  Secretary  of  War,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Council,  shall  deem  necessary.  The  appropriation  provided  for  in 
this  section  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  States,  Territories,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  direct  ratio  to  the  number  of  enlisted  men  in  the  active 
service  in  the  National  Guard  of  such  State,  Territory,  or  District  of  Columbia 
on  the  30th  day  of  June  each  year :  Provided,  That  as  a  condition  precedent  to 
the  issue  of  any  property  whatsoever  pursuant  to  any  provision  of  this  act,  the 
State,  Territory,  or  District  of  Columbia  to  whom  it  is  proposed  to  make  such 
issue  shall  first  make  adequate  provision,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary 
of  War,  for  the  care  and  protection  of  such  property  so  issued. 

Sec.  26.  States  to  pitbchase  Federal  property  for  cash. — ^That  any  State, 
Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  War,  purchase  for  cash  from  the  War  Department  for  the  use  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  including  the  officers  thereof,  any  stores,  supplies,  material  of 
war,  and  military  publications  furnished  to  the  Army,  in  addition  to  those 
Issued  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  at  the  price  at  which  they  shall  be  listed 
to  the  Army,  with  cost  of  transportation  addcsl.  The  funds  received  from  such, 
sale  shall  be  credited  to  the  appropriation  to  which  they  shall  belong,  shall  not 
be  CQvered  into  the  Treasury,  and  shall  be  available  until  expended  to  replace 
therewith,  the  supplies  sold  to  the  States  in  the  manner  herein  authorized :  Pro- 
vided,  That  stores,  supplies,  and  material  of  war  so  purchased  by  a  State,  Terri- 
tory, or  the  District  of  Columbia  may,  in  time  of  actual  or  threatened  war,  be 
requisitioned  by  the  United  States  and  delivered,  credit  for  the  ultimate  return 
of  such  property  in  kind  shall  be  allowed  to  such  State,  Territory,  or  the  Dis- 
trtci  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  27.  National  Guard  Council. — ^There  shall  be  a  National  Guard  Council 
composed  of  the  chief  of  the  National  Guard  Bureau,  hereinafter  provided  for, 
who  shall  be  the  president  of  the  council,  and  one  National  Guard  officer  from 
each  of  the  several  States,  Territories,  and  District  of  Columbia,  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  governor  of  such  State,  or  by  the  President  for  a  Territory  or 
the  District  of  Columbia.  In  the  first  instance,  one-fourth  of  the  members  of  the 
council  shall  serve  for  one  year,  one-fourth  for  two  years,  one-fourth  for  three 
years,  and  the  balance  for  four  years.  The  officers  first  appointed  to  the  council 
shall  decide  by  drawing  lots,  which  of  said  officers  shall  serve  for  the  terms 
stated  in  this  section.  Any  member  of  said  council,  having  served  as  much  as 
four  years  on  said  council,  shall  not  be  eligible  for  reappointment  until  the 
expiration  of  two  years,  except  that  officers  serving  under  an  appointment  for 
a  short  term  as  provided  for  in  this  section  may  be  reappointed  for  a  full  term 
at  the  expiration  of  the  original  appointment:  Provided,  That  this  provision 
shall  not  apply  to  the  chief  of  the  National  Guard  Bureau. 

Sec.  28.  Duties  of  the  National  Guard  Council. — ^The  National  Guard 
Council  shall  be  advisory  in  its  functions  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  may 
be  devolved  upon  it  by  this  or  any  other  act.  The  council  shall  hold  stated  ses- 
sions in  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  in  June  and  December  of  each  year, 
and  shall  hold  such  extra  sessions  as  may  be  called  by  the  chief  of  the 
National  Guard  Bureau,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  Mem- 
bers of  the  National  Guard  council  shall  be  entitled  to  pay,  mileage,  and 
allowances  of  their  respective  grades  for  not  to  exceed  60  days  in  any  one 
year  while  in  attendance  at  such  sessions.  The  National  Guard  Council  shall 
make  all  necessary  rules  and  regulations  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
act  and  for  the  thorough  organization,  discipline,  and  government  of  the 
National  Guard,  and  shall  cause  to  be  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
of  War  estimates  of  the  amounts  necessary  to  be  apportioned  annually  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  29.  National  Guard  Bureau. — ^The  Militia  Bureau  of  the  War  Depart- 
Inent  created  by  section  Si  of  the  act  entitled  '*  An  act  for  making  further  and 
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more  eifectual  proTislon  for  the  national  defense  and  other  purposes,"  ap- 
proTcd  Jnne  3,  1916,  shall,  from  the  date  of  the  approval  of  this  act,  be  abol- 
ished. There  is  hereby  created  a  National  Guard  Bureau,  which  bureau  shall 
be  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  shall  not  form  a 
part  of  any  other  bureau,  oflSce,  or  other  organization.    The  chief  of  said  bureau 

i  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  National 
Goard  council,  from  the  officers  in  the  National  Guard  having  a  rank  not 
lower  than  that  of  colonel,  for  a  period  of  four  years,  and  during  the  time  such 
officer  shall  act  as  chief  of  the  National  Guard  Bureau  he  shall  have  the  tem- 
porary rank  of  a  major  general  with  the  pay  and  allowance  of  that  of  a  major 
general  of  the  Regular  Army  having  the  same  length  of  service;  and  in  com- 
pating  the  pay  and  allowance  of  such  officer  he  shall  have  credit  for  previous 
service  in  the  National  Guard,  National  Army,  Regular  Army,  or  Reserve  Corps. 
The  chief  of  the  National  Guard  Bureau  shall  be  relieved,  for  cause,  by  the 
President  upon  the  recommendation  of  two-thirds  of  the  entire  membership 
of  the  National  Guard  Council.  The  President,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  National  Guard  Council,  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  shall  detail  to 
the  National  Guard  Bureau  such  officers  of  appropriate  rank  not  above  the 
grade  of  colonel,  and  such  enlisted  men  as  may  be  required  to  properly  ad- 
minister the  affairs  of  said  l}ureau.  Such  officers  and  enlisted  men  shall  be 
selected  from  the  National  Guard,  the  National  Reserve,  or  the  Officers'  Re- 
serve Corps  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  National  Guard  council,  and 
shall  receive  the  pay  and  allowance  of  officers  of  the  Regular  Army  having  the 
same  rank  and  length  of  service.  Enlisted  men  detailed  to  duty  with  the  said 
bureau  shall  receive  such  compensation  as  the  council,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  may  fix.  Such  bureau  shall  be  provided  with  such 
clerks  and  stenographers  as  the  National  Guard  Council,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  may  deem  necessary,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  have  its 
official  communications,  orders,  circulars,  and  publications  transmitted  at  public 
expense  without  the  payment  of  postage  thereon.  For  the  purpose  of  coordinat- 
ing the  instruction  of  the  National  Guard  and  the  Regular  Army,  the  Secretary 
of  War  shall,  on  the  request  of  the  chief  of  the  National  Guard  Bureau,  detail 
an  officer  not  above  the  grade  of  colonel  from  the  Infantry,  Artillery,  Cavalry, 
or  other  arm  or  department  of  the  Regular  Army,  for  duty  in  such  ^ureau. 
Officers  so  detailed  shall  be  relieved  from  such  duty  on  like  request. 

Sec.  30.  Duties  of  the  Chief  of  the  National  Guard  Bureau. — The  Chief 
of  the  National  Guard  Bureau,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
shall  have  supervision  of  all  National  Guard  troops  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  different  departments,  corps,  and  organizations  in  connection 
therewith  or  attached  thereto,  and  he  shall  perform  such  other  ihilltary  duties, 
including  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  said  bureau,  not  inconsistent 
with  his  duties  as  Chief  of  the  National  Guard  Bureau,  as  may  be  assigned  to 
him  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  He  shall  provide  for  and  establish  within  the 
said  bureau  all  necessary  departments,  corps  (including  a  chaplain's  corps), 
and  subdivisions  as  may  be  necessary  to  properly  carry  out  his  duties  under 
this  or  any  other  act.  All  legal  questions  affecting  the  National  Guard  or  the 
I  application  or  effect  of  any  provision  of  this  act  shall  be  referred  to  the 
I   Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 

I  Sec.  31.  Training  of  the  National  Guard. — The  National  Guard  divisions, 
I  brigades,  regiments,  and  other  units  shall  assemble  for  drill  and  instruction, 
including  indoor  target  practice,  at  such  times  as  may  be  prescribed  by  regu- 
lations by  the  National  Guard  Council,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  War.  In  addition  thereto  such  units  shall  participate  in  encampments, 
maneuvers,  and  other  outdoor  exercises,  including  outdoor  target  practice,  at 
least  15  days  in  each  year  unless  excused  from  participation  in  such  training 
by  the  Secretary  of  War  upon  recommendation  of  the  Chief  of  the  National 
Guard  Bureau.  Upon  the  request  of  the  governor  of  the  State  or  Territory, 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  funds  allotted  such  State  or  Territory 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  State 
property  and  disbursing  officer  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  expense  of  camps 
of  instruction,  maneuvers,  target  practice,  and  other  field  service,  and  the 
b  officers  and  men  participating  therein  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  pay  and 
f  allowance,  transportation,  subsistence,  and  supplies  from  the  date  of  leaving 
their  home  station  until  return  thereto  as  troops,  officers,  and  men  of  the 
R^alar  Army  may  now  or  hereafter  be  entitled  to.  Tactical  units  consisting 
of  troops  of  more  than  one  State  may  hold  brigade,  division,  or  corps  camps 
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and  maneuvers  at  such  place  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  War 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  National  Guard  Council. 

Sec.  32.  Detail  of  instbuci'OBs  from  the  Reoulas  Army. — ^For  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States  and  of 
coordinating  the  several  elements,  departments,  corps,  and  branches  of  the 
service,  the  Secretary  of  War  may,  uptyn  the  request  of  the  governor  of  any 
State  or  Territory,  detail  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Regular  Army  for 
duty  with  tlie  National  Guard  of  the  same,  and  may  detail  officers  and  enlisted  | 
men  of  the  National  Guard  and  the  National  Reserve  for  duty  with  units  of 
the  Regular  Army  at  encampments,  maneuvers,  or  other  field  senMce,  and  such 
officers  and  men  shall  be  relieved  from  such  duty  upon  like  requesL 

Skc.  .33.  DetxMl  of  National  Guard  ofiicers  and  enlisted  men  to  service 
SCHOOLS.  AND  SO  FORTH. — Under  such  regulations  as  the  l^i'esident  may  prescribe 
the  Secretary  of  War  may,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Chief  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  lUireau,  authorize  selected  officrers  and  enlisted  men  of  the 
National  Guard  or  National  Reserve  to  attend  and  pursue  a  regular  course  of 
study  at  any  military  service  school  of  the  United  States,  except  the  United 
States  Military  Acad(»my,  details  to  which  shall  only  be  made  from  the  National 
Guard  pursuant  to  the  laws,  acts,  and  regulations  now  or  hereafter  prescribed 
for  appointment  thereto.  Officers  and  enli.sted  men  of  the  National  Guard 
may  in  like  manner  be  attached  to  an  organization  of  the  same  arm,  corps,  or 
department  to  which  such  officer  or  enlisted  man  shall  belong  for  practical 
instruction  at  or  near  an  Army  post  during  a  period  of  field  training  or  other 
outdoor  exercise,  and  such  officer  or  enlisted  man  shall  receive,  out  of  any 
appropriation  made  for  the  National  Guard  and  available  for  such  pari>oses, 
the  same  travel  allowances  and  quarters  or  commutation  of  quarters  and  the 
same  pay  and  allowances  and  subsistence  to  which  an  officer  or  enlisted 
man  of  the  Regular  Army  would  be  entitled  for  attending  such  school,  college, 
or  other  course  of  instruction. 

Sec.  34.  Inspection  of  the  National  Guard. — ^The  Secretary  of  War  shall 
cause  an  inspection  to  be  made  at  least  once  each  year  by  Inspectors  detailed 
by  him  to  determine  whether  the  National  Guard  is  properly  armed,  uniformed, 
equipped,  organized,  trained,  and  disciplined  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  whether  or  not  the  property  Issued  the  several  organizations  is 
properly  cared  for  and  preserved,  and  to  enable  him  to  determine  the  condition 
and  efficiency  of  the  National  Guard  of  the  several  States,  Territories,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  35.  Pay  for  National  Guard  officers. — Cmmissloned  officers  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  of  each  State,  Territory,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  participat- 
ing in  the  apportionment  of  the  annual  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the 
National  Guard  simll  receive  compensation  for  their  services,  except  during 
periods  of  service  for  which  they  may  become  lawfully  entitled  to  the  same  pay 
as  officers  of  corresponding  grades  of  the  Regular  Army,'  as  follows :  OflSicers  of 
the  grade  of  second  lieutenant,  $200  per  year ;  of  the  grade  of  first  lieutenant, 
$240  per  year;  above  the  grade  of  first  lieutenant,  .$o(X)  per  year:  Provided, 
That  all  staff  officers,  aides-de-camp,  and  chaplains  shall  receive  not  to  exceed 
one-half  of  the  pay  of  a  captain,  except  that  regimental  adjutants  and  majors 
and  captains  In  command  of  machine-gun  companies,  ambulance  companies,  field 
hospital  companies,  or  sanitary  troops  shall  receive  the  pay  hereinbefore 
autliorized  for  a  captain. 

Sec  30.  Pay  for  National  Guard  enlisted  men. — Each  enlisted  man  of  the 
National  Guard  of  a  State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia  partlcli)atlng 
in   the  apportionment  of  the   annual   appropriation   for   the   support  of   the 
National  Guard,  shall   receive  compensation  for  his  services,   except   during 
periods  of  service  for  which  he  may  become  lawfully  entitled  to  the  same  pay 
as  an  enlisted  man  of  corresponding  grade  In  the  Regular  Army,  at  a  rate,  for 
each  regular  drill  not  exceeding  five  in  any  calendar  month,  at  which  he  shall 
have  been   present,  7  per  cent  of  the  initial  monthly  pay  now  or  hereafter 
provided  by  la\^'  for  enlisted  men  of  corresponding  grades  of  the  Regular  Army: 
Provided,  That  the  rate  of  compensation  for  any  enlisted  man  shall  not  be  less 
than  $1  for  each  such  regular  flrill  within  such  limitations:  Provided  further. 
That  periods  of  any  actual  military  duty,  equivalent  to  the  drills  prescribed  In  j 
this  and  the  last  preceding  section  (except  those  periods  of  service  for  which  m«n-  , 
bers  of  the  National  Guard  may  become  lawfully  entitled  to  the  .«5ame  pay  as  offi- 
cers and  enlisted  men  of  the  corresponding  grades  in  the  Regular  Army)  maybe 
accepted  as  service  in  lieu  of  such  drills  when  so  provided  by  the  Secretary  of 
War:  And  provided  further,  That  if  any  enlisted  man  shall  fail  to  attend  at 
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least  60  per  cent  of  the  ordered  drills  or  perform  a  like  proportion  of  equiva- 
lent duty  in  any  calendar  month  or  for  the  part  of  such  month  that  he  is  in  the 
service,  he  will  not  be  entitled  to  any  compensation  for  any  of  the  drills  at- 
tended or  duty  performed  during  that  month. 
Sec.  37.  Pay  bolls  and  payment  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Na- 

►  noNAL  Guard. — All  amounts  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  the  two  preceding 
aections  shall  be  disbursed  and  accounted  for  by  the  officers  and  agents  of  the 
Qnartermaster  Corps  of  the  Army,  or  by  the  State  property  and  disbursing 
officer,  as  the  Secretary  of  War  may  direct,  and  such  payments  shall  be  made 
immediately  following  the  close  of  the  month  in  which  compensation  was 
earned,  and  not  later  than  15  days  after  the  end  of  the  same,  upon  pay  rolls 
prepared  and  authenticated  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 
The  Secretary  of  War  may,  in  his  discretion,  deposit  such  sum  as  may  be  neoes- 
«iry  to  pay  the  troops  of  the  State,  Territory,  or  District  under  this  section 
with  the  State  property  and  disbursing  officer,  who  shall  disburse  and  account 
for  the  same  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 
^Stoppages  may  be  made  against  the  compensation  payable  to  any  officer  or 
enlisted  man  hereunder  to  cover  the  cost  of  public  property  lost,  damaged,  or 
destroyed  by  and  chargeable  to  such  officer  or  enlisted  man. 

Sec.  38.  Composition  of  the  National  Guard  in  Federal  service. — When 
It  shall  be  necessary  to  increase  the  strength  of  any  National  Guard  unit  csilled 
Into  the  service  of  the  United  States  as  such,  or  drafted  into  Federal  service 
M  provided  in  this  act,  recruits  for  the  same  shall  be  enlisted  or  assigned 
thereto  from  the  State  or  Territory  from  which  such  troops  are  called  or 
drafted  and  from  the  locality  In  such  State  or  Territory  from  which  such  troops 
came.  The  right  to  recruit  such  National  Guard  units  so  calle<l  or  drafted  by 
voluntary  enlistments  therein  shall  not  be  denied,  nor  shall  the  right  of  any 
citizen  of  a  State  or  Territory  drafted  into  Federal  service  to  be  assigned 
to  a  National  Guard  unit  of  his  State  or  Territory  be  denied,  provided  the 
National  Guard  of  such  State  is  below^  the  required  inaxinunn  ^var  strength 
at  the  time. 

Sec.  39.  Go^•ERNMENT  and  discipline  of  the  National  GtrABD  in  Federal 
6EBVICE. — ^The  National  Guard  when  called  as  such  into  the  service  of  the 
Cnlted  States  shall,  from  the  time  they  are  required  by  the  terms  of  the  call 
to  respond  thereto,  be  subject  to  the  laws  and  regulations  governing  the  Regu- 
lar Army,  so  far  as  such  laws  and  regulations  are  applicabl*^  to  officers  and 
enlisted  men  whose  permanent  retention  In  the  military  service,  either  on  the 
active  list  or  on  the  retired  list,  is  not  contemplated  by  existing  law. 

Sec.  40.  Service  of  the  National  Guard  outside  the  TEiu'iToiaAi.  limits 
or  the  United  States. — When  Congress  shall  have  authorized  the  use  of  the 
armed  land  forces  of  the  United  States  for  any  purpose  requirinj^  the  use  of 
troops  within  or  without  the  territory  of  the  United  States  in  excess  of  those 
of  the  Regular  Army,  the  President  may  draft  into  the  military  service  of  tlie 
United  States  to  serve  therein  for  the  period  of  the  emergency,  unless  sooner 
discharged,  any  and  all  units  of  the  National  Guard  and  the  Natioual  (Tiiard 
Reserve,  including  the  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  same.  All  National 
Guard  organizations  or  troops  so  drafted  shall  from  the  date  of  their  (iraft  be 
wibject  to  such  laws  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States  as  may  be  applicable  and  shall  during  the  period  of  ^uch  service 
have  the  status  of  Federal  soldier  and  be  subject  only  to  the  orders  of  the 
President.  The  officers  of  such  drafted  National  Guard  shall  be  commissioned 
by  the  President  with  the  same  rank  they  held  at  the  time  of  draft  into  Fed- 
«al  service.  Vacancies  existing  at  the  time  of  such  draft  among  commissioned 
officers  of  the  National  Guard,  or  occurring  thereafter,  shall  be  filled  by  the 
President  from  the  members  of  the  same,  and  where  complete  units  are  laken 
from  a  State  or  Territory  such  vacancies  shall  be  filled  by  appointments  from 
the  members  of  the  same:  Provided,  however,  That  nothing  contained  herein 
shall  have  the  effect  of  finally  discharging  any  commissioned  offic(*r  or  enlisted 
man  from  the  service  of  the  State  In  which  he  was  appointed  or  enlisted,  and 
upon  his  release  from  Federal  service  such  officer  or  enlisted  nuin  shall  resume 
his  status  as  a  soldier  of  the  State  from  which  he  was  draftecl :  Provided  fur- 
ther^ That  National  Guard  organizations  so  drafted  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States  shall  retain  their  tactical  unity  and  organization,  suoject  to 
each  necessary  exceptions  as  may  be  recommended  by  the  National  Gui;rd 
GoundL 

Sec.  41.  The  National  Reserve  and  the  officers  thereof. — There  shall  be  in 
each  State  a  National  Reserve,  to  consist  of  such  officers  and  enlisted  men  as 
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may  be  anlgned  to,  enlisted,  or  commiflBloiied  tbereiii.  Any  peisoii  ip^^ally 
qaalifled  who  nerred  as  a  ooimniasioDed  <^9cer  or  was  recommeiided  for  a 
commission  in  the  armed  forces  of  tlie  United  States  subsequent  to  April  ^ 
1917,  and  who  was  honorably  discharged  therefrom,  diall  be  eligible  to  appoint- 
ment 8S  a  comroisKioned  officer  in  the  National  Reserve  with  a  rank  noC  greater 
tlian  that  lie  held  in  snch  Federal  force  or  for  which  he  was  recommended. 
Officers  in  the  National  Reserve  may  be  placed  on  active  doty  at  any  time  by 
either  State  or  Federal  authority,  and  while  so  servini?  shall  have  tbe  same 
status  and  re<*eive  the  same  p&y,  transportation,  and  allowances  as  oflie»s  of 
liite  ^ade  on  the  active  list.    The  oath  to  be  taken  and  subscribed  to  by  officers 

appointed  in  the  National  Reserve  shall  be  as  follows:  I, ,  do  solemnly 

swear  that  I  will  suppr>rt  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  ITnited  States  and 

the  constitution  of  the  State  of against  all  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic; 

that  I  will  bear  true  faith  and  alle^ance  to  the  same;  that  I  will  obey  the 
orders  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  governor  of  the  State  of 

;  thftt  I  make  this  obligation  freely,  without  any  mental  reservation  or 

purpose  of  evasion,  and  that  I  will  well  and  faithfully  discharge  my  duties  as  an 

officer  in  the  National  Reserve  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  of , 

according  to  law.    So  help  me  Gcxl. 

Sbc.  42.  Enlisted  men  of  the  National  Reserve. — Any  physically  qualified 
person  under  the  age  of  forty -five  years  who  served  in  the  armed  forces  of  the 
IJnited  States  subsequent  to  April  6.  1917,  and  who  was  honorably  discharged 
therefrom  or  who  has  served  for  three  years  in  the  National  Guard  shall  be 
eligible  for  enlistment  in  the  National  Reserve.  Enlistments  shall  be  for  a 
period  of  three  years,  either  in  the  reserve  generally  or  as  a  reservist  in  any 
unit  in  the  National  Guard  of  the  State.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
act,  enlisted  men  in  the  reserve  shall  not  be  required  to  perform  any  military 
duty  while  the  National  Guard  is  not  in  actual  active  Federal  service,  other 
than  to  report  for  muster  at  the  annual  inspection  of  the  unit  to  which  assigned 
as  a  reservist :  Provided,  however,  That  such  reservist  may  voluntarily,  under 
such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  National  Guard  Council,  partici- 
pate in  any  drill,  service,  encampment,  or  other  military  exercise.  Including 
target  practice,  of  the  unit  to  which  attached  as  a  reservist,  and  shall  while  so 
participating  be  entitled  to  the  same  pay,  allowances,  transportation,  and  sub- 
sistence, and  subject  to  the  same  discipline  as  active  members  of  the  National 
Guard.  When  the  National  Guard  Is  called  into  the  active  service  of  the  United 
States  or  drafted  Into  Federal  service  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the 
President  may  call  or  draft  such  reservists  with  and  as  part  of  the  unit  or  units 
so  called  or  drafted. 

Sec.  43.  Enlistment  contract  in  the  National  Resebve. — Persons  enlisting 
In  tlie  National  Reserve  shall  l>e  required  to  take  the  following  oath:  I  do 

hereby  acknowledge  to  have  voluntarily  enlisted  this day  of ,  19 — , 

in  the  National  Reserve  of  the  United  States  and  the  State  of for  the 

period  of  three  years  under  the  conditions  prescribed  by  law,  unless  sooner  dis- 
charged by  proper  authority,  and  I  do  solemnly  swear  that  as  a  member  of 
such  National  Reserve  I  will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  United  States 

of  America  and  to  the  State  of and  that  I  will  serve  them  honestly  and 

faithfully  against  all  their  enemies  whomsoever,  and  that  I  will  obey  the  orders 

of  the  President  of  the  -United  States  and  of  the  governor  of  the  State  of 

and  of  the  officers  appointed  over  me  according  to  law  and  the  rules  and 
articles  of  war  as  applied  to  said  reserve.    So  help  me  God. 

Skc.  44.  Physical  training  in   schools. — All  male  citizens  of  the  United 
States  between  the  ages  of  16  and  18  years  attending  any  common,  grade, 
private,  parochial,  or  other  school  shall  receive  physical  and  mental  training 
to  develop  physical  posture  and  bearing,  mental  and  physical  alertness,  self- 
control,  discipline.  Initiative,  sense  of  duty,  and  spirit  of  cooperation  under 
leadership.     Such  preliminary  training  shall  be  given  as  part  of  the  school 
curriculum  of  the  common  and  grade  schools  In  the  several  States  and  Terrl- 
torli*s,  and  District  of  Columbia,  and  of  private  and  parochial  schools,  col- 
leges, and  similar  institutions  throughout  the  United   States.     The  program 
for  such  training  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  National  Guard  Council,  approved    i 
by  the  Seci-etary  of  War.    The  Secretary  of  War  Is  authorized  to  Issue  undw    , 
appropriate  regulations  such  equipment  for  said  training  as  may  be  autboriiid 
by  Congress,  and  to  disburse  through  the  Federal  disbursing  officers  of  the 
several    States,   Territories,   and   District   of  Columbia   such   .sums  of  money 
OS  Ctmgress  may  appropriate  to  carry  into  effect  all  the  provisions  of  this 
act    relating   to   physical   and   military   training  before  such    State  shall  be 
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entitled  to  share  in  any  appropriation  made  by  Congress  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  or  to  the  use  of  any  property  authorized  to  be  issued 
under  this  act  to  the  schools  and  colleges. 

Sec.  45.  Training  in  the  high  schools. — ^There  shall  be  established  In 
each  high  school  in  the  United  States  a  department  of  military  training.  The 
course  of  training  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  National  Guard  Council,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  shall  cover  the  period  of  enrollment 
of  the  male  students  of  such  high  schools.  The  Chief  of  the  National  Guard 
Bureau  shall  detail  National  Guard  officers  or  properly  qualified  persons  who 
have  served  In  the  National  Guard,  National  Army,  or  Reserve  Corps  In  the 
World  War,  residing  In  the  localities  where  such  schools  are  located,  as  In- 
structors shall  receive  such  pay  and  allowances  as  may  be  fixed  by  the 
National  Guard  Council,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  under 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  War  may  prescribe.  Arms,  uniforms, 
and  equipment,  including  ammunition  for  target  practice,  shall  t>e  furnished 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section.  The 
members  of  such  high  school  cadet  corps  shall  receive  field  training  In  camps 
of  Instruction  to  be  held  at  such  point  or  points  within  the  State,  as  the 
governor  of  the  same  may  designate,  for  the  period  of  15  days  each  year. 
The  course  of  instruction  at  such  camps  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  National 
Guard  Council,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  Officers  of  the 
National  Guard  and  National  Reserve  and  others  on  duty  as  Instructors  in 
the  various  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  within  the  State  may  be  detailed 
as  Instructors  at  such  camps. 

Sec.  46.  Cebtificate  of  completion  of  coubsb  in  militasy  tbaining. — ^A 
certificate  of  completion  of  the  course  in  military  training  in  the  high  schools 
herein  provided  for  shall  be  Issued  by  the  Chief  of  the  National  Guard  Bureau 
to  such  students  as  shall  complete  such  course  and  who  shall  be  adjudged 
entitled  to  receive  the  same,  under  regulations  to  be  prescrll>ed  by  the  National 
Guard  Council,  which  certificate  shall  entitle  such  student  to  attend  the  course 
pi*escribed  In  the  Officers*  Training  Corps  In  colleges,  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  47.  Pay  and  allowances  fob  stlt>ents. — Students  of  high  schools,  col- 
leges, or  other  Institutions  of  learning  attending  summer  camps  for  intensive 
training  herein  provided  for  shall  receive,  while  in  attendance  at  such  training 
camp,  the  base  pay  of  a  private  of  the  Regular  Army,  together  with  subsistence 
while  attending  such  camp,  and  transportation  to  and  from  their  home  sta- 
tions, provided  such  students  shall  complete  the  course  of  instruction  at  such 
camp,  such  fact  to  be  evidenced  by  a  certificate  signed  by  the  officer  In  charge 
of  said  camp:  Provided,  That  deductions  may  be  made  from  the  pay  of  such 
students  for  any  loss  or  damage  to  public  property  caused  by  such  student, 
and  for  fines  imposed  by  a  military  court  as  punishment  for  military  offenses 
committed  by  such  student  while  attending  such  camp. 

Sec  48.  Officers*  Training  Corps  in  colleges. — There  shall  be  established  an 
Officrs*  Training  Corps  In  all  civil  educational  institutions,  requiring  four  years 
of  collegiate  study  for  a  degree,  including  State  universities  and  such  State 
institutions  as  are  required,  to  provide  instruction  in  military  tactics  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act  approved  July  2,  1862.  Such  Officers'  Training  Corps  may 
also  be  established  at  military  schools  which  do  not  confer  an  academic  de- 
gree, but  which  shall  be  found  to  be  especially  qualified  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  impart  the  required  instruction  in  military  science. 

The  course  of  instruction  at  the  Officers'  Training  Corps  so  established  shall 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  and  shall  consist  of  a  minimum  of  two 
years*  military  training  for  the  physically  fit  male  students  attending  such  in- 
stitution, who  shall  i>ossess  a  certificate  showing  such  student  has  completed 
the  course  in  military  training  hereinbefore  provided  for  In  high  schools,  and 
three  years'  military  training  for  other  students.  Which  course  of  military 
tarlning,  when  entered  upon  by  any  student,  shall,  as  regards  such  student, 
be  a  prerequisite  for  graduation  at  such  Institution  of  learning. 

No  Officers*  Training  Corps  shall  be  established  at  any  institution  of  learn- 
ing until  and  unless  such  institution  shall  furnish  and  maintain  for  such  mili- 
tary instruction  at  least  100  physcally  fit  male  students. 

Each  student  in  the  Officers*  Training  Corps  hereinbefore  provided  for  shall 
receive  annually  15  days  of  Intensive  training,  to  be  received  in  training  camps 
established  throughout  the  United  States  at  such  places  as  the  Secretary  of 
War  may  designate,  upon  the  recommendation  and  suggestion  of  the  National 
Guard  Council. 
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Skc.  49,  INSTRUCTOBS  FOR  OFFICERS'  TRAINING  CoRPs. — The  Secretary  of  War 
shall  detail  as  instructors  to  such  institutions  of  learning  as  shall  establish  Offi- 
cers' Training  Corps  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  as  Instructors  in  tlie 
training  camps  herein  provided  for  such  number  of  Regular  Army  officers  and 
National  Guard  and  National  Reserve  officers  as  may  be  necessary,  which 
said  officers  shall  receive  the  pay  and  allowances  of  their  grade  while  acting 
as  such  instructors. 

Sec.  50.  Certificate  of  completion  of  training  for  officers. — Any  student 
completing  the  course  of  instruction  herein  provided  for,  including  the  intensive 
training  In  the  camps  of  instruction  herein  and  by  the  last  preceding  section 
provided  for,  shall  receive  a  certificate  to  that  effect  from  the  War  Departmnt 
of  the  United  States  and  shall  be  eligible  to  be  commissioned  In  the  National 
Guard  of  any  State  uiJon  passing  the  examination  prescribed  for  commissions 
in  the  National  Guard  for  that  State. 

Sec  51.  Issue  of  Federal  property  to  colleges. — ^That  the  Secretary  of  War, 
under  such  regulation  as  he  may  prescribe,  is  hereby  authorized  to  Issue  to 
Institutions  maintaining  Officers*  Training  Corps  such  public  animals,  arms, 
uniforms,  equipment,  and  means  of  transportation  as  may  be  necessary,  and 
to  forage  public  animals  so  Issued  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States.  He 
shall  require  from  each  institution  to  which  United  States  property  is  issued 
a  bond  in  the  value  of  the  property  Issued  for  the  care  and  safekeeping  thereof 
and  for  its  return  when  required. 

Sec.  52.  Appropriation,  apportionment,  and  disdttrsement  of  funds  xtndeb 
this  act. — A  sum  of  money  shall  hereafter  be  appropriated  annually  to  be  paid 
out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated  for  the  support 
of  the  National  Guard  and  for  carrying  into  effect  the  military  training  in 
the  schools,  high  schools,  and  colleges  herein  and  by  this  act  provided  for. 
Including  the  expense  of  providing  arms,  ordnance,  quartermaster,  and  com- 
missary stores  and  camp  equipage  and  all  the  military  supplies  for  Issue  to 
the  National  Guard   and  to   the  schools,  colleges,  and  other  Institutions   of 
learning  which   shall  become  entitled   thereto  under   the  provisions  of   this 
act  and  such  other  expenses  pertaining  to  the  purposes  of  this  act  as  are  now 
or  may  hereafter  be  authorized  by  law.     The  api>roprlatlon  provided  for  in 
this  section  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several   States  and  Territories 
under  Just  and  equitable  procedure  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  War 
on   recommendation  of  the  National   Guard  Council   and  shall  be  In  direct 
ratio  to  the  number  of  enlisted  men  in  active  service  in  the  National  Guard 
existing  In  such  States  and  Territories  and  District  of  Columbia  at  the  date 
of  apportionment  of  said  appropriation,  and  in  direct  ratio  to  the  number  of 
students  whether  in  schools,  high  schools,  colleges,  or  other  institutions  of 
learning  In  the  several  States,  Territories,  or  District  of  Columbia  who  are 
receiving   Instruction   In   the   military   training  department   of  such   schools, 
colleges,   or  other   Institutions  of  learning  herein  and  by   this  act   provided 
for  at  the  date  of  apportionment  of  said  appropriation:  Provided,  That  the 
sum   so  apportioned  among  the  several   States,   Territories,   and   District  of 
Columbia  shall  be  available  under  such  rules  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary   of   War   on   recommendation   of   the   National  Guard   Council    for 
the  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Regular 
Army  or  the  National  Guard  when  traveling  on  duty  in  connection  with  the 
National    Guard ;    or   in   connection   with    the   military   training   department 
of  schools  and  colleges;  for  the  transportation  of  supplies  furnished  to  the 
National  Guard  or  schools  and  colleges  for  the  permanent  equipment  thereof: 
for  office  rent  and  necessary  office  expenses  of  officers  of  the  Regular  Army 
or  National  Guard  on  duty  with  the  National  Guard  or  with   the  military 
training  department  In  the  schools  or  colleges  receiving  any  of  the  appro- 
priation herein  provided  for;  for  the  expenses  of  the  National  Guard  Bureau. 
Including  clerical  services;  for  the  exi)enses  of  enlisted  men  of  the  Regular 
Army  or  National  Guard  on  duty  with  the  National  Guard  or  at  any  school 
or  college.  Including  quarters,  fuel,  light,  medicines,  and  medical  attendance; 
and  such  expenses  shall  constitute  a  charge  against  the  whole  sum  annually 
appropriated  under  the  provision  of  this  act,  and  shall  be  paid  therefrom 
and  not  from  allotment  duly  apportioned  to  any  particular  State,  Territory, 
or  District  of  Columbia;  and  for  such  other  incidental  expense  in  connection 
with  lawfully  authorized  encampments,  maneuvers,  and  field  Instruction  as  the 
National  Guard   Council   may  deem  necessary  and   for  such   other  expenses 
lK»rtalning  to  the  Nathmal  Guard,  the  National  Reserve,  or  the  military  train- 
ing department   in   schools  and  colleges  as  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be 
•  authorized  by  law. 


\ 
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Sbc.  53.  Leaves  of  absence  foe  certain  GtOVebnment  employees. — All  officers 
and  employees  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  District  of  Columbia  who  shall 
be  members  of  the  National  Guard  shall  be  entitled  to  leave  of  absence  from 
their  respective  duties,  without  loss  of  pay,  time,  or  efficiency  rating  on  all 
days  during  which  they  shall  be  engaged  In  field  or  coast-defense  training 
ordered  or  authorized  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  54.  Rights  to  pensions. — When  any  officer  or  enlisted  man  of  the  National 
Guard  drafted  Into  the  service  of  the  United  States  in  time  of  war  is  disabled 
by  reason  of  wounds  or  disability  received  or  incurred  while  In  tlie  active 
service  of  the  United  States  in  time  of  war,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the 
benefits  of  the  pension  laws  existing  at  the  time  of  his  service,  and  in  case 
such  officer  or  enlisted  man  dies  in  the  active  service  of  the  United  States 
in  time  of  war  or  in  returning  to  his  place  of  residence  after  being  mustered 
out  of  such  service,  or  at  any  other  time  in  consequence  of  Wounds  or  dis- 
abilities received  in  such  active  service,  his  widow  and  children,  if  any,  shall 
be  entitled  to  all  the  benefits  of  such  pension  laws. 

Sec.  55.  Noncompuance  with  Federal  act. — Whenever  any  State  shall,  within 
a  limit  of  time  to  be  fixed  by  the  President,  have  failed  or  refused  to  comply 
with  or  enforce  any  requirement  of  this  act,  or  any  regulation  promulgated 
thereunder  and  in  aid  thereof  by  the  President  or  the  Secretary  of  War,  the 
National  Guard  of  such  State  shall  be  debarred,  wholly  or  in  part,  as  the 
President  may  direct,  from  receiving  from  the  United  States  any  pecuniary 
or  other  aid,  benefit,  or  privilege  authorized  or  provided  by  this  act  or  any 
other  law 

Sec.  56.  Applicable  to  land  forces  only. — ^The  provisions  of  this  act  In  respect 
to  the  militia  shall  be  applicable  only  to  militia  organized  as  a  land  force 
and  not  to  the  Naval  MiUtla,  which  shall  consist  of  such  part  of  the  militia  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  President  for  each  State,  Territory,  or  District: 
Provided,  That  each  State,  Territory,  or  District  maintaining  a  Naval  Militia 
as  herein  prescribed  may  be  credited  to  the  extent  of  the  number  thereof  in 
the  quota  that  would  otherwise  be  required  by  section  4  of  this  act. 

Sec.  57.  Annual  estimates  required. — The  Secretary  of  War  shall  cause  a 
separate  estimate  to  be  made  annually  by  the  Chief  of  the  National  Guard 
Bureau  of  the  amount  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  so  much 
of  this  act  as  relates  to  the  militia,  and  no  money  shall  be  expended  under 
said  provisions  except  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  appropriated  for  carrying 
them  out. 

Sec  58.  Repealing  clause. — That  section  37  to  section  119,  inclusive,  of  the 
act  entitled  "An  act  for  making  further  and  more  effectual  provision  for  the 
national  defense,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  June  3,  1916,  and  linown 
as  the  national  defense  act,  as  well  as  all  laws  and  parts  of  laws  In  so  far 
as  they  are  Inconsistent  with  this  act,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Gen.  Carter.  I  have  confined  my  study  entirely  to  the  National 
Guard,  or  the  law  as  it  related  to  the  National  Guard,  since  that 
was  my  particular  duty,  and  I  should  like  to  talk  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Gen.  Carter.  The  Militia  Bureau  has  taken  the  view  that  the 
militia,  being  part  of  the  fabric  of  the  Government  by  reason  of  the 
provisions  of  tne  Constitution,  should  be  utilized  so  far  as  practicable 
for  Federal  purposes,  and  it  believes  the  Act  of  June  3,  1916.  was 
an  effort  to  make  it  possible  to  use  the  National  Guard  for  national 
purposes,  and  to  make  the  Guard  suitable  for  that  use.  It  has  exer- 
cised its  utmost  efforts  to  organize  a  National  Guard  that  would  be 
capable  of  Federal  use,  to  justify  the  expenditure  of  the  Federal 
funds  appropriated  for  its  maintenance. 

We  have  kept  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  National  Guard  was  avail- 
able for  use  by  the  State  Governments,  and  that  it  should  be  suitable 
for  that  use,  but  where  there  was  a  conflict  as  between  the  interests 
of  the  State  and  the  Federal  Government,  the  Militia  Bureau  has 
endeavored  to  see  that  the  Federal  Government's  interest  in  the  Guard 
has  been  protected. 
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The  organization  of  the  National  Guard,  under  the  Act  of  June  3, 
1916,  began  from  what  was  the  organized  militia.  We  have  never  had 
full  opportunity  to  test  that  law  of  June  8,  1916,  because  within  12 
or  15  days  of  its  passage  the  National  Guard  was  called  into  Federal 
service,  sent  down  on  to  the  Mexican  border,  and  was  kept  there;  part 
of  it,  indeed,  was  never  mustered  out  until  the  Guard  was  dratted.  \ 
for  service  in  this  World  War.  With  that  part  of  the  Guard  that 
did  not  serve  on  the  border,  we  put  into  enect  certain  regulations 
that  were  authorized  by  law ;  we  observed  very  carefully  what  their 
effect  was,  with  a  view  to  changing  them  if  necessary,  and  we  have  at 
last  arrived  at  what  we  think  to  be  a  system  that  will  work  well,  both 
for  the  interest  of  the  State  and  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  main  difficulty  in  the  organization  of  the  Guard  lies  in  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  method  of  compelling  State  authorities  to  take  action, 
and  it  is  entirely  optional  with  the  State  whether  it  will  organize 
any  National  Guard  units  or  not.  If  units  are  to  be  organized  the 
law  requires  that  they  shall  be  so  allotted  to  the  States  as  to  be 
capable  of  being  formed  into  higher  tactical  units.  The  allotment 
of  units  with  that  end  in  view  has  sometimes  caused  some  friction, 
but  usually  we  can  adjust  the  matter  so  that  the  State  authorities 
are  satisfi^  and  the  Federal  Grovemment's  interest  will  be  protected. 

With  respect  to  the  utilization  of  the  National  Guard  under  this 
proposed  new  system,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words,  if  I  may, 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  you. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  mean  under  the  Frelinghuysen  bill? 

Gen.  Carter.  No;  under  the  universal-training  scheme. 

Senator  New.  May  I  interpose  a  question  there,  to  clear  up  a 
matter  in  my  own  mind,  before  you  take  up  this  other  branch  of 
the  subject? 

Gen.  Carter.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  New.  You  speak  of  the  difficulties  that  have  arisen  in 
the  different  States,  that  the  chief  difficulty  has  been  because  of  the 
size  of  the  companies? 

Gen.  Carter.  Just  at  present  that  is  so.  I  should  like  to  go  into 
that  just  one  moment,  if  you  will  let  me. 

Senator  New.  Yes;  that  is  just  what  I  wanted  to  brine  out 

Gen.  Carter.  When  I  came  to  the  Militia  Bureau  in  the  fall  of 
1916,  they  had  ^one  along  a  certain  distance  on  the  road  to  the 
organization  of  me  National  Guard,  and  I  find  that  when  they  took 
over  the  Organized  Militia  and  tried  to  convert  it  into  a  National 
Guard,  they  found  Infantnr  companies  varying  in  strength  from 
some  28  to  74,  or  perhaps  lOO  in  some  instances.  In  order  to  ^et 
uniformity,  homogenity,  and  an  effective  force  they  provided  that 
no  company  should  be  given  Federal  recognition  unless  it  had  65 
men.  The  same  circular  that  published  that  regulation  prescribed, 
that  after  June  80, 1917,  no  Infantrv  company  would  be  recognized 
that  had  less  than  83  men  in  it,  and  that  after  June  30,  1918,  none 
woiild  be  recognized  that  had  less  than  100  men. 

The  average  strength  of  the  lettered  Infantry  companies  that  were 
brought  into  the  Fraeral  service  in  1917  was  97  men.  We  figured 
that  it  would  not  be  at  all  difficult  if  they  exercised  ener^  and  dili- 
gence to  organize  companies  of  100  men  hereafter,  and  it  was  pre- 
scribed that  companies  should  be  organized  at  that  strength,  of  100. 
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Then  the  law  prescribes  the  orgianization  for  the  National  Guard 
shall  be  the  same  as  that  prescribed  for  the  Be^ar  Army.  The 
minimum  Infantry  company  prescribed  by  the  tables  of  organization 
issued  under  the  act  or  June  3,  1916,  which  is  the  continuing  law, 
not  that  which  is  now  temporarily  in  force,  prescribes  100  men  as 
the  minimum  for  an  Infantry  company. 

When  Congress  adjourned  on  March  4,  without  passing  an  appro- 
priation bill,  a  number  of  the  governors  had  requested  authority  to 
audiorize  National  Guard  unite.  They  represented  that  they  were 
unable  to  have  State  constabulary  or  police  because  of  the  failure 
of  their  legislatures  to  appropriate  money  for  that  purpose,  and  the 
only  military  force  they  could  get  would  be  National  Guard  unite. 
I  asked  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  to  organize  in  those  States 
some  National  Guard  units  with  a  strength  of  65  men  for  the  let- 
tered companies,  because  they  could  be  quickly  raised,  and  because 
the  appropriation  that  I  had  on  hand,  the  remaining  appropriation, 
was  not  sufficient  to  equip  a  greater  number  of  men  than  that.  He 
gave  me  that  authority,  and  I  authorized  those  regimente  in  certain 
specified  States.  There  were  originally  authorized  to  be  raised  at 
tnat  strength  188  companies;  of  those  we  had,  up  until  about  a 
month  ago,  actually  received  65. 

The  impression  gained  ground  that  we  had  gone  back  to  the 
65-man  company,  and  then  all  the  States  began  to  clamor  to  have 
their  companies  reduced  to  65,  because  it  is  easier  to  recruit  a  com- 
pany of  65  men  than  one  of  100.  But  there  are  very  excellent 
militar}"  reasons  why  a  company  should  be  kept  at  a  peace  strength 
greater  than  65.  A  platoon  orgJ^nization  is  practically  impossible 
with  a  company  of  65  men;  it  is  really  one  big  platoon,  and  the 
strength  for  war  of  an  Infantry  company  is  something  over  200 
men,  so  that  the  inflation  in  new  men  that  would  occur  in  time  of 
war  would  render  a  company  of  65  men  practically  worthless :  there 
would  be  throe  new  men  for  every  old  man  in  a  company,  whereas 
if  you  had  the  company  in  time  of  peace  at  100  men,  when  you 
brought  it  up  to  war  strength,  there  would  be  about  one-half  the 
men  well  tramed  and  experienced  soldiers,  and  the  other  half  could 
be  more  easily  trained.  We  have  found  we  can  absorb  that  number 
of  men  and  get  rapid  training,  but  when  you  try  to  take  in  too 
many  green  men  it  spoils  the  whole  organization,  so  we  have  in- 
sisted tnat  the  companies  be  brought  to  100  men,  but  we  are  taking 
in  those  regiments  that  were  organized  prior  to  July  11,  the  date  the 
last  appropriation  bill  was  approved,  with  the  understanding  that 
they  would  be  brought  to  100  by  June  80,  1920. 

Senator  New.  Then  I  understand  vou  to  sav  now  that  vou  are 
accepting  this  minimum  of  65  with  the  understanding  that  bv  July 
1,  1920,  they  are  to  be  brought  up  to  100? 

Gen.  Carter.  Yes;  but  only  in  those  limited  cases  where  we  had 
authorized  such  organizations. 

Senator  New.  You  said  that  that  had  been  extended  to  a  number 
of  the  States? 

Gen.  Carter.  Yes. 

Senator  New.  Are  there  any  States  to  which  that  privilege  has 
not  been  extended? 
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(Jen.  Carter.  Those  that  had  not  made  application  prior  to  March 
4  for  new  units,  were  not  extended  that  privilege,  because  it  was  not 
thought  at  that  time  that  they  desired  to  organize  in  that  way. 

Senator  New.  I  understand.     That  is  all  right. 

(Jen.  Carter.  All  of  the  National  Guard  organized  during  the 
war,  all  of  the  Infantry  organized  during  the  war,  was  recognized 
with  the  minimum  strength  of  100  men  per  company. 

Senator  New.  I  can  very  well  see  the  military  reason,  and  it  is 
a  very  excellent  one  as  you  have  explained  it,  why  the  company  of 
100  men  is  almost  essential  for  the  purposes  of  a  war  organization, 
the  platooi^  idea,  and  so  forth,  but  it  has  been  represented  to  me 
by  tlie  adjutants  general  of  more  than  one  of  the  States  that  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  recruit  companies  to  the  100  standard 
in  a  number  of  towns  and  counties  where  a  company  of  65  was  easily 
obtainable,  an  excellent  company,  and  of  course  after  you  pass  65 
it  is  manifestly  true  that  every  additional  man  is  just  that  much 
more  difficult  to  get. 

(Jen.  Carter.  We  have  made  provision  for  that.  Senator,  by 
authorizing  the  formation,  in  States  where  the  community  is  sparsely 
settled,  of  platoons  in  towns,  so  that  they  will  have  one  platoon  in 
one  town  and  one  in  another. 

Senator  New.  The  two  platofms  forming  one  company? 

Gen.  Carter.  The  two  platoons  forming  one  company,  and  some 
States  having  taken  advantage  of  that,  Ohio,  which  is  just  begin- 
ning to  organize  the  National  Guard,  is  going  to  adopt  that  very 
largely  for  towns  that  will  not  support  companies  of  100  men. 

Senator  Fletcher.  What  is  the  limit  in  platoons? 

Gen.  Carter.  The  limit  is  50  men,  a  minimum  of  50  men  for  each 
platoon  in  the  infantry  company.  Of  course,  the  strength  of  cavalry 
troops  is  65,  a  battery  of  artillery  is  126;  the  strength  varies  in  vari- 
ous arms,  but  this  lOO-man  provision  i«?  all  in  regard  to  the  infantry 
company. 

The  advantage  of  having  the  platoons  in  separate  towns  is  that 
in  modem  warfare  the  efficiency  of  an  nrmy  depends  primarily  upon 
the  efficiency  of  the  platoon  leader.  He  is  in  direct  contact  with  the 
men;  ho  knows  them  individually:  he  knows  their  ability  and  their 
limitations,  and  he  has  to  command  those  men  in  action,  and  upon 
his  success  in  getting  his  platoon  forward  depends  the  success  of 
the  whole  Army.  That  man,  then,  if  he  is  put  on  his  own  in  time 
of  peace,  in  training  his  men,  will  develop  initiative  and  strength  of 
character  and  control  of  his  men  in  a  greater  degree  than  if  he  kept 
on  depending  on  his  superior  officer  to  do  everj'thing.  So  we  think 
we  get  really  a  more  efficient  force  if  they  have  platoons  formed  in 
the  small  towns  than  if  we  had  small  companies  with  the  captain 
commanding?  and  the  lieutenant  doing  nothing  but  assisting. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Perhaps  I  used  the  wrong  word  when  I  used 
the  word  "  limit."    That  means  minimum. 

(xen.  Carter.  Fifty  would  be  the  minimum  strength  of  platoons, 
and  by  reason  of  the  fact.  Senator,  that  we  have  authorized  the 
largest  number  of  National  Guard  that  can  be  organized  with  the 
appropriations  and  equipment  available,  it  would  also  be  about  the 
maximum.  We  can  not  take  full  strength  companies  without  re- 
stricting the  organizations,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  do  that. 
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Now,  in  respect  to  the  National  Guard  in  its  relation  to  universal 
training,  I  should  like  to  say  a  word.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties 
in  organizing  the  National  Guard  is  in  recruiting  it,  especially  at 
this  time,  when  the  men  are  rather  surfeited  with  military  service. 
If  you  gentlemen  authorize  universal  training  for  the  United  States 
and  specify  that  the  men  shall  be  kept  on  the  roll  for,  say  a  period 
of  five  years  after  he  has  gone  through  the  training — if  you  will 
simply  provide  that  if  he  voluntarily  enlists  in  the  National  Guai-d 
and  serves  in  that  organization  for  three  years,  and  obtains  an 
honorable  discharge,  that  he  shall  be  excused  for  the  remaining  two 
years  of  liability  for  service,  you  will  enable  us  to  get  the  cream  of 
the  young  men  of  the  country  in  the  National  Guard.  I  have  figured 
that  with  the  arrangements  now  in  the  States,  in  the  way  of 
armories  and  storehouses,  we  can  accommodate  a  National  Guard  of 
425,000  men,  that  will  be  ready  for  instant  service.  They  will  have 
their  arms  and  equipment;  they  will  be  organized;  the  men  will  be 
acquainted  with  their  officers,  and  the  officers  with  their  men;  you 
will  continue  the  men's  training  in  just  a  sufficient  degree  to  keep 
them  thoroughly  on  edge  all  the  time,  and  you  will  be  able  to  mobilize 
that  force  within  two  weeks  from  tlie  time  war  is  declared  on  any 
frontier,  whereas  if  you  make  this  an  organization  of  men  who  have 
gone  through  the  camp  and  are  scattered  throughout  the  country,  it 
will  require  some  two  or  three  months. 

You  will  have  to  reach  each  of  those  individuals  by  mail,  for  in- 
stance, and  have  them  go  to  some  place  to  get  his  equipment,  and 
perhaps  he  would  need  some  slight  additional  training  before  he 
went.  But  I  believe  the  greatest  good  you  can  do  the  National 
Guard,  if  you  adopt  universal  training,  or  go  into  universal  training, 
is  to  make  provision  that  men  who  go  through  these  training  camps, 
if  they  enlist  in  the  National  Guard,  shall  receive  some  consideration 
in  the  way  of  reduction  of  the  liability  for  service  in  return  for  that 
service  in  the  National  Guard. 

Contrary  to  the  general  belief,  as  a  means  of  training  soldiers,  the 
National  Guard  is  an  expensive  and  not  entirely  an  efficient  method. 
It  is  expensive  because  you  have  to  spend  so  much  money  and  so 
much  time  to  get  a  little  period  of  training.  It  is  not  entirely  effi- 
cient, because  the  men,  not  being  all  the  time  for  a  considerable  pe- 
riod under  military  restraint,  never  form  the  habit  of  discipline, 
and  discipline  is  a  habit.  If  he  could  be  put  through  the  training 
camp  until  he  has  acquired  that  habit  and  then  be  allowed  to  go  into 
the  National  Guard,  the  role  of  the  National  (xuard  officer  has  grown 
considerably  more  important;  he  has  a  more  inspiring  function. 
Instead  of  trying  to  teach  men  all  the  time  the  details  of  facing 
and  saluting  and  marching  and  manual  of  arms,  he  will  begin  at 
once  their  training  as  soldiers,  and  he  could  have  a  much  more  effi- 
cient organization.  I  think  it  would  bo  the  greatest  step  forward 
possible  in  the  development  of  the  National  Guard. 

Senator  Fletcher.  What  do  you  base  your  estimate  of  that  num- 
ber on? 

Gen.  Carter.  It  is  on  the  number  or  armories,  the  number  of 
organizations  that  have  existed  in  the  past,  and  that  we  have  been 
able  to  take  care  of. 

We  figure  we  would  have  about  that  number  if  we  developed  the 
National  Guard  under  the  present  law  to  the  strength  of  800  men 
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per  Senator  and  Congressman,  as  is  authorized  as  the  minimum. 
We  believe  we  could  get  that  many  men  to  enlist  without  difficulty. 
Of  course,  the  man  who  lives  some  distance  from  the  center  of  popu- 
lation could  not  enlist  in  the  National  Guard ;  he  could  be  enrolled 
in  the  Federal  reserve  and  held  available  for  service,  but  the  man 
who  went  in  the  National  Guard  would  attend  weekly  drills,  going- 
through  maneuvers  in  summer  and  spring,  and  he  would  be  kept  in 
a  thorough  state  of  training  and  preparedness. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  recommendation  to  make  in  the 
direction  of  further  federalization  of  the  Guard  ? 

Gen.  Carter.  No,  sir.  I  think  we  have  gone  about  as  far  along 
that  road  as  we  can  and  keep  within  the  Constitution,  the  constitu- 
tional provisions. 

There  is  just  one  suggestion  I  have  to  make  with  re^rd  to  that. 
It  seems  to  me  that  since  you  have  already,  by  law,  limited  the  class 
from  which  officers  of  the  National  Guard  can  be  appointed  by  the 
governors,  that  you  might  possibly  go  further  and  require  that  the 
governor  restrict  his  appointment  of  officers  in  this  new  National 
Guard  to  men  who  had  qualified  for  the  Federal  reserve. 

Now^,  every  National  Guard  officer  we  have  got  at  the  present 
time  can  do  that  without  difficulty,  because  it  only  requires  that  they 
have  served  in  some  military  organization  or  nave  some  military 
training;  we  require  that  they  pass  an  examination;  we  scrutinize 
very  carefully  their  record,  their  standing  in  the  community,  and  it 
you  could,  by  further  provision  of  law,  assure  the  National  Guard 
of  getting  officers  with  military  experience,  some  military  training, 
so  that  they  would  get  to  be  leaders  of  their  men  and  not  be  blindly 
poping  along  and  trying  to  learn  at  the  same  time  their  men  leam^ 
it  might  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Guard.    I  think  it  would. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  happen  to  read  Gen.  O'Eyan's  testimony? 

Gen.  Carter.  I  read  a  great  deal  of  it;  I  did  not  get  the  full  re- 
port of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  notice  his  suggestion  that  the  National 
Guard  be  transferred  bodily,  as  it  were,  from  the  militia  clause  of 
the  Constitution  to  the  Army  clause  ? 

Gen.  Carter.  Yes,  sir.  But  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  National 
Guard  is  that  it  furnishes  the  governors,  in  time  of  peace,  with  an 
organized  and  trained  force  to  control  disorder.  If  you  take  it  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  governors,  then  it  is  necessary  to  form  some 
other  kind  of  force  in  the  States  to  do  that  same  thing.  You  are 
therefore  paying  out  State  funds  for  a  force  that  will  be  largely 
military  in  its  nature,  and  is  going  to  be  of  no  use  as  an  organized 
Federal  force,  and  you  are  not  getting  any  use  of  that  force  for  the 
Federal  Government.  It  seems  to  me  a  waste  of  the  people's  money 
to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  notice  Gen.  O'Ryan,  in  considering  that 
very  point,  suggests  that  the  law  provide  the  governor  should  have 
the  right  to  call  upon  the  Federal  Government  for  the  use  of  those 
troops  stationed  in  his  State,  for  the  suppression  of  disorders,  thereby 
protecting  the  State  ? 

Gen.  Carter.  If  you  do  that,  then  you  have  at  once  divided  con- 
trol. They  are  not  State  troops ;  they  are  not  subject  to  the  governor's 
orders ;  he  asks  that  they  be  sent  there,  but  the  role  they  play,  what 
they  shall  do,  depends  on  the  Federal  Government,  whereas  the 
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National  Guard  is  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  governor.    It 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  more  effective  way  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  Regular  Army  has  really  reached  that  same 
point  to-day,  has  it  not? 

Gren.  Carter.  A  great  many  troops  are  used  in  the  suppression  of 
disorder,  but  some  of  the  States,  I  should  like  to  say,  are  taking  this 
matter  into  their  own  hands  and  controlling  disorder  with  State 
troops,  and  the  War  Department  has  urged  if  they  can  do  that  to 
do  it  and  not  call  on  the  Federal  Government  for  troops  in  domestic 
disturbances,  unless  they  have  utilized  to  the  full  all  the  available 
forces  in  the  State. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  have  in  mind  is  that  the  Secretary  of 
War  not  long  ago  sent  to  at  least  one  department  commander  of 
the  Kegular  Army,  if  not  to  more  than  one,  instructing  him  to  re- 
spond to  the  call  of  any  governor  in  that  department. 

Gen.  Carter.  Senator,  the  instructions  that  went  out  were  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  delay  in  getting  troops ;  but  the  telegrams 
said  that  the  department  commander  would  act  when  troops  were 
called  for  under  the  section  of  the  Constitution,  which  says  that  the 
Federal  forces  may  be  used  to  insure  domestic  tranquility  in  the 
State,  at  the  request  of  the  legislature,  if  it  is  in  session,  and  of  the 
governor,  if  the  legislature  is  not  in  session — of  course  it  has  always 
been  understood  that  that  request  would  only  be  made  when  the 
State  had  exhausted  its  resources  and  when  the  case  was  very  urgent — • 
it  was  intended  that  that  information  to  the  governors  should  guide 
them  when  they  had  to  make  an  application  for  troops,  that  they 
would  not  telegraph  here  to  Washmgton,  for  instance,  and  so  be 
delayed  in  gettmg  the  troops. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  essential  difference  between  that  very 
thing  and  Gen.  O'Ryan's  suggestion? 

Gen.  Carter.  Of  course,  wie  regulars  that  we  have  now  are  pro- 
vided for  by  law,  and  they  are  not 

The  Chairman.  They  are  raised  and  trained  under  the  Army 
clause.  Gen.  CByan  suggests  that  the  National  Guard  be  raised 
and  trained  under  the  Army  clause  and  be  Federal  troops. 

Gen.  Carter.  Well,  if  you  do  that,  I  do  not  see  any  reason  for 
maintaining  the  term,  "  National  Guard." 

The  Chairman.  That  would  really  not  be  an  important  problem. 

Gen.  Carter.  It  would  be  a  Federal  force. 

Senator  Sutherland.  "N^^io^^-l"  implies  the  idea  of  the  whole 
country  rather  than  of  the  State? 

Gen.  Carter.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  another  thing,  Senator,  that,  if 
you  will  permit  me,  I  should  like  to  talk  about  a  bit. 

In  the  administration  of  the  act  of  June  3,  1916,  we  have  found 
that  there  are  a  few  things  that  ought  to  be  changed  in  the  interest 
of  efficiency  and  harmony  and  better  satisfaction  of  the  States. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Is  that  the  national-defense  act  you  refer 
to? 

Gen.  Carter.  Yes,  sir.  In  the  provision  with  regard  to  pay,  that 
is  unsatisfactory.  Under  two  sections  of  that  bill,  a  man's  pav  de- 
pends not  only  on  his  being  present  and  drilling,  but  on  there  oeing 
present  a  certain  percentage  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  company. 
The  man  is  not  responsible  at  all  that  his  companions  are  not  there, 
so  we  have  asked  that  if  he  attends  the  drill  wnich  has  been  ordered^ 
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and  is  there  undergoing  instruction,  that  he  shall  be  paid,  but  that 
the  pay  of  his  captain  shall  depend  on  the  number  of  men  that  he 
gets  present.  We  have  made  numerous  other  recommendations  as 
to  minor  changes,  which  would  very  much  facilitate  work  and  tend 
to  harmonious  cooperation  between  the  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  that  was  all  submitted  in  the  letter  of  September  30  to 
you.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  have  in  mind  the  utilization  of  the 
national-defense  act  of  1916  in  the  discussion  that  you  are  now  in- 
dulging in? 

Gen.  Carter.  This  change  that  we  have  asked  is  in  the  law  that 
was  incorporated  there  with  respect  to  the  National  Guard ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  General,  how  much  of  an  embarrassment  or  han- 
dicap, if  there  is  any,  would  result  from  what  is  known  as  the  dual 
control  over  the  force  that  you  are  connected  with.  That  is  so  often 
brought  out  or  claimed  that  I  should  like  to  have  your  views  on  it. 

Gen.  Carter.  It  is  always  difficult  when  there  are  conflicting  in- 
terests to  get  any  line  of  agreement  if  the  men  on  both  sides  are  de- 
termined and  obstinate,  but  we  have  done  all  we  could  to  be  con- 
ciliatory, and  have  ^ne  just  as  far  along  the  road  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  State  authorities  and  their  view  of  the  matter  as  we  could 
without,  as  I  said  before,  sacrificing  the  Federal  Government's  in- 
terests. The  main  trouble  with  this  law  is  that  the  party  in  the 
State  charged  with  its  operation  is  a  State  officer  and  not  in  any  way 
under  Federal  control.  Usually  we  have  his  cooperation  and  we 
have  no  difficulty,  but  when  we  have  not  we  can  not  make  any  prog- 
ress. 

Now,  the  one  means  of  securing  proper  cooperation  that  we  have 
is  the  withholding  of  appropriations  or  of  equipment.  We  say  to 
the  State  that  unless  you  wiU  come  up  to  a  certain  standard,  unless 
the  units  you  produce  will  meet  that  standard,  we  will  not  equip 
them,  we  will  not  extend  Federal  recognition ;  you  can  not  be  given 
arms  and  pay;  and,  in  order  to  get  all  those  advantages,  arrived 
at  by  the  Federal  appropriations,  they  usually  try  to  meet  our 
standard. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Have  they  or  not  been  very  rigid  with  ref- 
erence to  the  physical  standards? 

Gen.  Carter.  They  were  quite  so.  The  standard  has  been  lowered 
a  little.  We  are  now  working  on  the  standard  set  during  the  war. 
which  was  not  quite  as  high  as  that  set  before;  yet  we  can  not  al- 
ways apply  that  standard  very  rigidly.  Sometimes  in  making  the 
examination  they  let  in  men  that  do  not  pass  the  rigid  scrutiny  that 
they  have  when  they  are  drafted  in  the  Federal  service,  but  in  the 
last  draft — 1  have  not  got  the  exact  figures — ^there  were  not  as  many 
thrown  out  as  when  we  called  the  National  Guard  into  service  on 
the  Mexican  border. 

Senator  Fletcher.  This  Frelinghuysen  bill  provides  in  Section  4: 

Sec.  4.  Number  of  the  National  Guard. — ^The  number  of  enlisted  men  of 
the  National  Guard  to  be  organized  under  this  act  within  one  year  from  its    \ 
passage  sliall  be  for  each  State  in  the  proportion  of  not  less  than  200  such  men    \ 
for  each  Member  of  Congress  in  the  House  of  Representatives  from  each  State. 

Gen.  Carter.  The  act  of  June  30, 1916,  had  that  provision  and  said 
until  a  mininium  of  800  per  Senator  and  Congressman  shall  be 
reached.    I  think  this  provides  1,000  ? 
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Senator  Fletcher.  Eight  hundred  is  the  maximum. 
Gen.  Carter.  That  was  in  one  of  those  bills- 
Senator  Fletcher  (continuing) : 

And  shall  be  Increased  each  year  thereafter  in  the  proportion  of  50  per  cent 
witn  a  total  strength  of  800  enlisted  men  for  each  Member  of  Congress  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  ^hall  have  been  reached. 

Gen.  Carter.  That  is  the  same  provision  as  is  in  the  act  of  June 
3, 1916. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  could  start  off  then  with  200? 

Gen.  Carter.  We  have  done  that  this  year,  but  we  found,  after  we 
had  made  the  allocation  of  units  to  the  States,  that  some  of  the 
States — ^New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin;  several  others — 
desired  to  organize  a  larger  number  of  troops  this  year.  As 
we  had  not  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  full  number  for  which 
you  have  provided  armory  and  drill  pay,  etc.,  we  figured  we 
could  accommodate,  could  take  care  of,  a  larger  number  than 
we  at  first  allotted,  and  I  obtained  permission  from  the  Chief  of  Staff 
to  utilize  enough  of  the  Regular  Army  equipment.  You  understand 
we  are  now  issuing  the  equipment  from  Regular  Army  supplies 
without  charge  against  the  National  Guard  appropriations — that  I 
could  issue  enough  of  that  equipment  to  equip  a  larger  number  of 
troops,  so  that  we  have  now  granted  to  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin,  and  Maryland,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  other  States,  au- 
thority to  raise  additional  troops — ^that  is,  troops  in  addition  to  those 
in  the  first  allotment — and  we  will  have  more  than  200  per  Senator 
and  Congressmen  even  this  year  if  all  the  States  fill  their  allotment. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Speaking  of  that  dual  conti*ol.  General,  would 
there  be  danger  of  a  condition  arising  when  the  Grovemor  would  feel 
like  he  ought  to  have  the  National  Guard,  and  the  Government  would 
feel  that  it  needed  the  National  Guard,  and  you  might  not  be  able 
to  command  that  force  in  those  circumstances? 

Gen.  Carter.  I  think  you  could,  sir.  You  can  under  the  law  of 
June  3, 1916.  That  provides  that  it  can  be  called  into  Federal  service 
and  used  as  militia,  in  which  case  it  remains  State  troops,  but  in 
Federal  service.  It  can  be  drafted  when  every  one  of  the  men  and 
officers  is  discharged  from  State  service  and  it  becomes  a  Federal 
force,  as  during  the  war  of  1917. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  in  the  event  of  war  only  ? 

Gen.  Carter.  In  the  event  of  war  only ;  yes,  sir.  For  any  ordinary 
purposes,  such  as  strikes  and  disturbances  throughout  the  country, 
a  call  of  these  troops  will  place  them  under  Federal  control  and 
under  Federal  pay,  then  when  their  duty  is  over  they  will  revert  to 
the  State  control  again. 

Senator  Fletcher.  And  the  Federal  authorities  would  have  the 
absolute  right  to  call  them  whenever  they  saw  fit? 

Gen.  Carter.  Yes;  and  utilize  them  anywhere  within  the  boun- 
daries of  the  United  States,  that  is 

Senator  Fletcher  (interposing).  They  could  not  send  them  out- 
side of  the  United  States? 

Gen.  Carter.  They  can  not  send  them  outside  of  the  country.  I 
think  that  has  been  held  by  the  Attorney  General. 

Senator  Fletcher.  How  about  the  officers  of  this  National  Guard  ? 
They  retain  the  officers  they  had  in  the  States,  do  they  not  ? 
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Gen.  Carter.  Yes,  sir;  when  called  they  make  no  change.  When 
drafted  the  law  provides  the  President  shall  appoint  the  officers 
from  the  same  locality,  evidently  meaning  they  shall  be  practically 
the  same  officers,  and  that  is  what  we  did  during  this  present  war. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  care  to  discuss  this  bill  now,  General? 
We  shall  be  glad  to  have  your  observations  on  it. 

Gen.  Carter.  Senator,  I  have  not  made  a  thoroughly  complete 
study  of  this  bill.  I  studied  one  which  I  think  was  introduced  by 
Eepresentative  Caldweix/  and  there  is  one  feature  I  should  like  to 
mention,  and  that  is  in  regard  to  section  27,  the  National  Guard 
Council.  I  am  now  going  to  give  you  my  personal  views  about  this 
matter.  I  have  not  discussed  it  with  any  of  the  officials  of  the  War 
Department,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  if  you  desire  to  organize  a 
force  which  shall  be  available  for  Federal  use  and  valuable  for 
Federal  use  whenever  an  emergency  arises,  that  you  would  want  that 
force  trained  and  organized  under  the  jurisdiction  of  officers  that 
owed  allegiance  solely  to  the  Federal  Government  and  that  were 
looking  to  it  solely  from  the  Federal  Government's  point  of  view. 
There  are  many  ]National  Guard  officers  that  are  very  efficient,  and 
there  are  some  that,  of  course,  not  having  spent  much  time  at  it,  are 
not  quite  so  efficient.  Unfortunately,  it  has  been  my  experience  that 
you  can  not  keep  out  of  the  National  Guard  the  political  interests 
of  the  States  and  that  the  officers  appointed  to  it  sometimes  repre- 
sent political  influences  rather  than  military  efficiency.  If  you  get 
men  like  that  in  a  military  force,  you  are  bound  to  come  to  a  pomt 
soon  where  you  no  longer  have  efficiency  in  the  force.  If  their  in- 
terests laid  entirely  with  the  Federal  Government,  then,  of  course, 
you  would  get  the  best  results  for  Federal  purposes,  but  if  you  take 
men  who  come  directly  from  the  States  and  put  them  in  charge  of 
a  part  of  the  national  defense,  they  are  going  to  look  at  it  largely,  it 
seems  to  me — they  are  bound  by  human  nature  to  do  so — from  a 
point  of  view  of  the  State  interests,  and  you  are  going  to  have  the 
National  Guard  organized  largely  for  police  purposes  rather  than 
for  the  war  purposes  of  the  Federal  Government. 

I  believe  it  would  be  better  to  leave  whatever  bureau  or  office  you 
put  in  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  National  Guard  as  a  Federal  bureau 
rather  than  have  it  made  a  committee,  as  this  is. 

Senator  Fletcher.  That  National  Guard  Council  is  given  very 
considerable  power  here,  it  seems  to  me,  throughout  this  bill. 

Gen.  Carter.  Very  considerable  powers.  There  are  some  other 
things  there  that  struck  me  as  being  rather  inconsistent.  For  in- 
stance, some  of  the  bills  that  I  read — I  do  not  remember  this  partic- 
ular one — provided  the  adjutant  general  of  the  State  should  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  Of  course,  the  adjutant  general  is  a 
State  official  and  the  President  can  not  appoint  him.  It  provided 
some  400  or  600  officers  that  were  to  be  inspectors  and  instructors, 
that  should  be  appointed  to  the  National  Guard  by  the  President 
Well,  the  officei's  of  the  National  (Juard,  the  officers  of  all  State 
forces,  ai-e,  by  Constitution,  appointed  bv  the  governor.  The 
President  can  not  appoint  them.  You  would  have  to  create  some  kind 
of  military  force  aside  from  the  Regular  Army  within  the  Federal 
Government  to  contain  this  group  of  officers,  if  you  are  going  to  have 
the  President  appoint  them  and  keep  them  out  of  the  Regular 
Army. 
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Senator  FijrrcHBR.  This  bill  provides  the  organization  of  the 
National  Guard,  including  the  composition  of  the  units,  shall  be  as 
authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  on  the  reconnnendation  of  the 
National  Guard  Council ;  and,  then,  as  to  the  increase,  it  provides  in 
States  which  have  but  one  Representative  in  Congress,  such  increase 
B  shall  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  National  Guard  Council,  and  all 
through  the  bill  the  National  Guard  Council  plays  a  very  important 

Sart,  it  seems  to  me.  It  is  really  a  material  question  whether  that 
ational  Guard  Council  ought  to  be  organized  as  provided  here,  or, 
if  so  organized,  whether  it  should  be  given  all  this  power  of  recom- 
mendation and  pretty  nearly  control. 

Gen.  Carter.  Frankly,  I  believe  that  provision  was^put  in  there 
in  order  to  insure  to  the  officers  of  the  National  Guard  a  greater 
voice  in  the  Federal  control  of  the  National  Guard.  I  believe  that 
would  be  better  met  by  providing,  as  I  think  Gen.  Wood  recom- 
mended to  this  committee,  that  officers  of  the  National  Guard  be 
detailed  for  service  on  the  General  Staff  of  the  Army,  because,  after 
all,  that  is  where  the  policy  of  the  Army  is  formulated,  not  in  the 
MiHtia  Bureau,  not  in  this  little  body  that  controls  the  operations  of 
the  National  Guard.  We  are  authorized  now  under  the  law  to  have 
two  National  Guard  officers  in  the  Militia  Bureau.  We  have  really 
one — one  colonel  that  I  had  expected  to  get  will  be  brought  as  soon 
as  he  can  be  given  Federal  recognition,  and  we  will  take  full  ad-* 
vantage  of  the  law  in  that  respect,  but  while  we  can  discuss  with 
them  many  features  of  the  bureau's  work  in  formulating  policies 
with  respect  to  the  military  affairs  of  the  country,  the  Militia  Bureau 
has  not  much  voice.  It  merely  controls  the  relations  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  National  Guard,  and  so  I  think  if 
provision  were  made  for  the  National  (iuard  officers  to  serve  with 
the  General  Staff,  it  would  have  a  better  effect  on  the  cooperation, 
the  coordination  of  the  work  of  the  two  services  than  to  put  one 
separate  bureau  in  here  to  control  the  National  Guard.  I  think  you 
would  cause  a  wider  split  than  you  have  now  if  you  did  that. 

Senator  F14ETCHER.  What  would  be  your  recommendation  with 
regard  to  that  National  Guard  council,  if  you  think  it  should  not 
be  constituted  as  the  bill  provides  ?  Suppose  you  constitute  such  a 
council,  how  would  it  be  composed — very  much  as  the  militia 
bureau  is? 

Gen.  Carter.  It  would  be  a  great  deal  better  to  have  one  man 
responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  but  if  he  does  not  cooperate 
with  the  officials  in  charge  of  the  Regular  Army,  when  we  come  to 
use  that  force  in  time  of  war,  we  will  find  that  the  two  will  not 
harmonize,  that  we  can  not  use  them  together;  they  will  be  differ- 
ently trained;  they  will  be  organized,  perhaps,  somewhat  differ- 
ently, and  equipped  in  a  different  way,  and  you  will  have  two  armies 
instead  of  one. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  It    alwavs  seemed  to  me.  General,  that 

under  that  provision  of  the  Constitution  w^hich  leaves  the  National 

.  Guard  as  a  State  force,  that  requires  that  they  shall  be  trained  and 

^disciplined  under  regulations  by  the  War  Department,  by  the  Fed- 

eral   Government,  that  you  could   always  maintain   the   National 

Guard  up  to  the  Federal  status. 

Gen.  Carter.  That  looks  easy.  Senator,  until  you  try  it. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Oh,  you  could  not  do  it  yourself  without 
help,  but  suppose  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  just  declined 
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to  appropriate  moneys  for  the  maintenance  of  the  National  Guard 
unless  that  National  Guard  maintained  the  status  of  the  Federal 
troops  ? 

Gen.  Carter.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  exactly  what  you  have  done 
under  the  act  of  June  3, 1916. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  We  tried  to  do  it;  that  was  our  hope,  but  i 
have  we  done  it? 

Gen.  Carter.  I  have  assumed  you  have,  and  have  acted  on  that 
theory.  Of  course,  you  can  not  be  unyielding  and  too  rigid  in  the 
application  of  the  law,  and,  as  I  told  you,  we  tried  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  State>s,  and  we  have  told  them  that  unless  they  get  units  that 
are  really  efficient  for  Federal  service,  we  will  not  extend  Federal 
recognition  nor  give  them  Federal  aid. 

When  they  began  to  need  a  military  unit  in  a  State  for  police  pur- 
poses and  organized  a  company,  we  will  say,  too  low  in  numbers, 
or  not  properly  constituted  m  some  way,  and  present  it  for  recogni- 
tion, and  we  refuse  to  recognize  it,  they  became  very  indignant, 
because  they  think  their  needs  ought  to  be  considered.  This  causes 
a  little  friction. 

Senator  Fletcher.  How  do  you  find  the  spirit  now,  General  ?  Are 
they  reorganizing  the  National  Guard? 

Gen.  Carter.  They  are  in  many  States,  and  that  disposition  to 
i  reorganize  is  growing  daily.  We  are  getting  new  units  much  more 
rapidly  than  we  did  a  while  ago.  We  expect  to  have  the  New  York 
division  completed  in  a  very  short  time.  The  Pennsylvania  division 
is  well  along  toward  completion.  Minnesota  and  Texas  have  some- 
thing over  100  per  cent  of  their  quota. 

I  have  here  a  graphic  chart  that  represents  the  development  up  to 
the  last  of  November. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Have  you  any  information  that  leads  you 
to  a  conclusion  as  to  what  percentage  of  the  returned  soldiers  are 
joining  the  National  Guard? 

Gen.  Carter.  That  is  different  in  different  States,  and  it  is  gov- 
erned by  a  variety  of  considerations.  In  some  States  during  the  war 
they  raised  the  Home  (luard  organizations,  which  did  excellent  serv- 
ice, but  they  were  composed  largely  of  men  who  could  not  go  into 
the  war  for  one  reason  or  other,  because  of  dependency,  or  they  wer% 
engaged  in  essential  industries,  and  the  tendency  in  States  was  to  re- 
tain those  organizations  and  have  them  recognized  as  National  Guard, 
but  when  these  men  who  had  formed  the  National  Guard  before  came 
back  from  the  other  side,  after  having  had  a  year  or  more  of  war, 
and  found  their  places  taken,  they  seemed  to  resent  it,  and  they  do 
not  want  to  go  back  into  those  units.  Now,  the  difficulty  is  to  get  the 
two  opposing  factions  harmonized  and  getting  the  men  who  have 
had  service,  and  whose  further  service  would  be  valuable,  to  go  back 
into  tliese  organizations.  They  are  doing  that  in  some  of  the  States. 
I  understand  they  are  meeting  with  a  great  deal  of  success  in  getting 
the  old  men  to  agree  to  go  back. 

Senator  Sutheri^and.  To  go  back  into  the  guard?  - 

Gen.  Carter.  Yes,  sir.  I 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  anticipated  some  difficulty  in  that  direc    " 
tion  at  first,  but  I  thought  it  would  get  better  as  time  wore  on.    I 
believe  that  will  be  found  to  be  the  case,  too ;  that  after  these  fellows 
have  been  back  a  little  while  they  will  feel  more  like  going  into  the 
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Guard  organization  than  they  do  after  having  been  discharged  from 
the  Federal  service. 

Gen.  Carter.  Oh,  undoubtedly 

The  Chairman.  As  I  gather  it,  the  provisions  in  the  bill  which 
^  you  are  just  discussing,  which  provide  for  the  Federal  Guard  Council 
Band  the  Chief  of  the  National  Guard  Bureau,  are  really  the  most 
impoi-tant  provisions  in  this  bill. 

Gen.  Carter.  I  think  so:  ves,  sir. 

Some  of  these  details  and  changes  in  the  bill  of  1916  that  are  pro- 
vided here  were  set  forth  in  this  letter  of  September  30.  We  had 
made  these  recommendations  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Guard  Association,  which  occurred  last  May,  and,  finding  they  had 
adopted  many  of  these,  I  asked  the  Secretary  if  he  would  not  re- 
quest that  you  make  these  changes  in  any  modification  of  the  law 
that  you  made,  because  they  would  greatly  enhance 'it. 

Senator  Chamerblain.  Do  those  changes  that  you  suggest  meet 
the  approval  of  the  National  Guard,  generally  ? 

Gen.  Carter.  They  were  recommended,  all  of  them,  with  perhaps 
one  or  two  minor  exceptions,  bv  the  National  Guard  Association. 
When  you  speak  of  the  National  Guard  it  is  pretty  hard  to  say  ex- 
actly what  they  would  like,  because  we  have  the  National  Guard 
adjutants  general  of  the  States,  who  usually  look  at  the  National 
Guard  from  one  point  of  view,  the  man  who  serves  in  the  ranks  and 
the  man  who  is  an  officer,  and  they  do  not  always  agree  on  what  they 
would  like  to  have  done  for  it. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  It  does  not  always  follow  that  the  adju- 
tant general  is  a  trained  military  man? 

Gen.  Carter.  No,  sir;  but  they  are  going  to  be  so,  much  more.    It 
seems'  to  be  the  desire  of  governors  now  U>  get  an  adjutant  general 
who  has  had  military  training. 
I        Senator  Chamberlain.  I  hope  they  mav  reach  that  end  finally. 

Senator  Sherman.  General,  do  you  think  that  your  suggestion  that 
Guard  officers  be  detailed  to  the  General  Staff  will  actually  do  away 
with  this  friction  and  bring  a  better  understanding  between  the  two 
forces? 

Gen.  Carter.  I  think  it  would  gradually  bring  that  about.  Senator. 
I  do  not  think  you  could  do  it  at  once.  We  have  a  condition  of 
unrest  and  of  dissatisfaction  that  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  under- 
stand. I  have  talked  with  every  Natural  Guard  officer  with  whom 
I  could  get  in  contact,  with  nearly  all  of  the  adjutant  generals, 
and  I  have  sought  the  cause  of  the  discontent,  and  hardly  any  two 
of  them  have  told  me  the  same  cause.  I  believe  that  there  is  a  gen- 
eral distrust  on  the  part  of  the  National  Guard  officers  of  the 
Regular  Army  officer.  They  think  he  does  not  endeavor  to  under- 
stand their  motives  or  their  difficulties,  and  that  he  is  not  rendering 
the  loyal  assistance  that  he  should.  I  do  not  believe  that  that  feel- 
ing exists  generally  in  the  Regular  Army,  and  I  have  assured  them 
all  that  our  bureau  was  doing  the  very  best  it  could  to  meet  their 
views,  and  to  eliminate  any  cause  of  complaint,  and  I  have  had  very 
^ loyal  assistance  from  many  of  them  in  spreading  that  doctrine 
^  about;  but  there  are  some  of  them  that  are  so  disgruntled  and  dis- 
satisfied that  I  do  not  believe  any  steps  you  could  take  would  entirely 
satisfy  them. 

I  think  that  ultimately,  if  they  were  allowed  a  voice  in  the  formu- 
lation of  policies,  that  they  would  come  to  see  that  in  forming  any 
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Federal  force  the  interests  of  the  Federal  Government  must  be  con- 
sidered, and  that  you  can  not  look  at  the  thing  merely  from  a  local 
point  of  view,  from  the  view  of  the  States'  interests. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Would  you  give  them  representation  on 
the  General  Staff? 

Gen.  Carter.  I  think  so,  yes,  sir.  ^ 

Senator  Chamberlain.  And  on  the  Militia  Bureau? 

Gen.  Carter.  Yes.  We  have  that  now.  In  the  Militia  Bureau  we 
have  to  have  a  good  many  specialties,  because  so  many  questions 
are  coming  up  that  a  man  must  know  all  about  Field  Artillery,  for 
instance,  all  about  the  Infantry  arm,  all  about  the  Cavalry,  or  the 
Signal  Corps  or  the  Engineei's.  Those  men  we  would  like  to  get  from 
the  Regular  service,  because  of  their  opportunity  for  wider  training 
and  more  extended  knowledge  of  the  subject,  but  when  it  conies  to 
considering  matters  of  policy,  and  the  effect  it  will  have  on  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  we  find  these  officers  we  get  from  the  National  Guard 
are  a  very  great  help. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  How  many  of  these  guardsmen  ought  to 
be  on  the  General  Staff? 

Gen.  Carter.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that.  I  should  think  it  ought 
not  to  be  too  gi*eat  a  proportion,  but  enough  to  have  the  point  of 
view  thoroughly  explamed. 

Senator  CHAMBERiiAiN.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  would  be  a  wise 
thing  to  do.  Then  the  National  Guard  generally  in  the  several 
States  would  feel  they  had  a  representative  at  court  who  could  sub- 
mit their  common  viewpoint. 

Gen.  Carter.  Yes.  I  believe  it  would  lead  to  a  better  understand- 
ing between  the  Regular  Army  and  the  National  Guard. 

The  Chair3ian.  You  remember,  General,  in  1916,  when  Senator 
Chamberlain's  bill  or  the  National  Defense  Act  was  passed,  the 
Senate  adopted  an  amendment  to  that  act,  specifically  providing 
that  the  National  Guard  officers  should  be  detailed  in  the  General 
Staff,  and  the  War  Department  and  the  Regular  Army  fought  it  to 
a  standstill,  and  beat  it  out  in  conference. 

Gen.  Carter.  I  did  not  remember  that.  I  was  not  in  this  country 
at  that  time,  and  I  could  not  keep  up  with  events. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  I  offered  the  amendment,  if  I  remember 
it  correctly.  At  any  rate,  it  was  soundly  beaten  as  soon  as  the  War 
Department  got  into  it. 

Senator  Chamberlaix.  It  passed  the  Senate. 

The  Chairman.  I  passed  the  Senate,  and  the  War  Department 
took  the  attitude  it  did  not  want  any  National  Guard  officers  on  the 
General  Staff;  that  they  would  be  in  the  wa}'. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  could  have  on  from  each  State. 

Gen.  Carter.  No;  I  think  that  would  be  too  great  a  representation; 
rather  an  unwieldly  body. 

The  Chairman.  I  thoroughly  believe  in  it,  did  then  and  now,  as 
regards  this  so-called  National  Guard  bill.    I  have  not  studied  the 
bill  very  carefully.    I  forget  whether  it  makes  such  provision,  but  . 
whether  we  have  the  council  or  not,  I  believe  it  should  be  in  the  law.  I 

Senator  Fletcher.  It  lays  emphasis  on  the  council,  rather.  " 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  wonder  if  it  would  not  be  a  good  idea  to 
print  this  graphic  chart  submitted  by  Gen.  Carter  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  that  may  go  in  the  record. 
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(The  paper  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows :) 
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E  UNITED  STATES  ON  DECEMBER  1, 
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During  the  mODth  of  November  Federal  recognition  was  extended  to  units  as 
follows : 

New  York;  Five  companEes  of  Infantry,  one  company  of  CkiHBt  Artillery 

Corps,  and  1  battery  of  Field  Artillery. 
Ohio:  Two  companies  of  Infantry. 
Alabama :  One  company  of  Infantry. 
Wyoming:  One  troop  of  Cavalry. 
The  12  States  listed  have  not  yet  expressed  their  Intention  of  proceeding 
"lUi  ihe  organization  of  all  the  units  which  were  allotted  to  them  by  the  Mlima 
Bureau  last  July :  Delaware,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Arkan- 
sas, Ixiulslaoa,  New  Mexico,  Texas,  Illinois,  West  Virginia,  Idaho,  and  Wyoming. 
The  State  of  Nevada  has  declined  to  organize  any  National  Guard.    Tiveoty-two' 
States  and  Porto  Rico  have  presented  no  units  for  Federal  recuKnlHon  and  are 
not  tlsled  below. 
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Standing,  in  per  cent  o[  orgaDlted  streagth. 


The  decrease  from  29  per  cent  for  November  to  23  per  cent  for  December  Is 
due  mostly  to  the  Increase  of  allotments  to  several  States  and  partly  to  the  fall- 
ing off  In  the  strength  of  nulls  ulrtiiUy  recognized. 

Gen.  Carteh,  There  have  been  changes  in  them  since  that  was 
^  issued.  Recognition  ha.s  been  extended  to  several  additional  units. 
AVe  are  going  on  much  faster. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  other  matter  in  this  bill  yon  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  'i 

Gen.  Carter.  I  think  not,  sir.  I  should  like  to  be  given  a  chance 
to  study  this  particular  bill.   I  had,  as  I  tell  you,  given  more  attention 
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to  the  Caldwell  bill,  and  to  submit  to  you,  Senator,  what  especially 
occurs  to  me,  if  I  may,  in  my  letter. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  you  do  it. 

Senator  Fletcher.  What  have  you  to  say,  General,  on  the  broad 
question  of  universal  training. 

Gen.  Carter.  Well,  I  thoroughly  believe  in  it,  not  only  as  a  mili-  ( 
tary  proposition,  but  as  a  benefit  to  the  Nation  and  to  the  individual. 
I  believe  it  would  make  him  more  effective  in  his  work  in  afterlife, 
make  him  a  better  citizen.  I  believe  that  it  will  eradicate  much  of 
the  misunderstanding  between  what  we  term  the  classes  in  the  United 
States. 

I  know  that  service  in  the  divisions  in  this  war  brought  about  a 
better  understanding  between  the  poor  man  and  the  rich  man,  and  the 
man  that  toiled  with  his  hands,  and  the  man  that  works  in  the  office. 
They  have,  I  think,  a  better  feeling  for  each  other,  and  a  better  ap- 
preciation of  their  country's  many  advantages. 

Senator  Fletcher.  To  what  extent  would  you  have  universal  serv- 
ice go? 

Gen.  Carter.  I  do  not  think  universal  service  should  apply,  except 
in  time  of  war,  but  I  believe  universal  training,  w^ith  the  exception, 
perhapsk,  of  the  young  man  who  has  the  responsibility  of  the  sole 
support  of  a  widowed  mother  or  something  of  that  kind,  would  be 
a  good  thing  for  the  individual  and  the  Nation. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Would  there  be  universal  service  required  dur- 
ing the  training? 

Gen.  Carter.  To  the  extent  merely  of  the  training. 

Senator  Fletcher.  And  what  amount  of  training  would  you 
recommend  ? 

Gen.  Carter.  I  believe,  in  order  to  make  troops  that  would  be  re- 
liable when  called,  without  further  training,  you  ought  to  have  at 
least  six  months,  but  that  if  you  can  ffive  them  further  training,  that 
a  three  months'  course  would  probably  be  sufficient  to  start  them 
right. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  It  practically  doubles  the  expense,  though, 
to  have  only  three  months'  training? 

Gen.  Carter,  Yes. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  It  would  double  the  expense  of  transpor- 
tation, surely? 

Gen.  Carter.  Yes;  but  if  you  could  give  them  six  months'  train- 
ing, and  permit  those  who  desired  to  enlist  in  the  National  Guard, 
giving  them,  as  I  said,  this  advantage  of  reducing  the  period  of 
liability  to  service,  then  you  will  have  produced  a  force  large  enough 
for  all  ordinary  needs,  that  would  be  available  for  almost  instant 
use. 

Senator  Sutherland.  What  do  you  mean  by  reducing  their  period 
of  availability  for  service? 

Gen.  Carter.  I  assume,  when  these  men  get  through  this  training, 
that  they  will  be  put  on  a  list  of  men  available,  in  case  Congres 
-should  authorize  a  draft  for  war,  and  that  they  will  be  kept  on  that 
list,  say  for  a  period  of  five  years.  If  when  a  man  goes  into  the 
National  Guard  he  serves  three  years  and  obtains  an  honorable  dis- 
charge, you  strike  him  off  that  list,  he  will  have  reduced  his  liability 
for  two  years.  The  average  American  hates  to  have  an  unfulfilled 
obligation  hanging  over  him,  and  young  men  who  want  to  get  mar- 
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ried  or  who  want  to  engage  in  business,  would  be  the  men  who  would 
enlist  in  the  National  Uuard,  the  forward  looking,  enterprising  man, 
and  he  would  make  the  best  soldier  in  time  of  war. 

The  Chairman.  You  might  turn  to  page  39  of  this  bill. 
L      Senator  Chamberlain.  Before  you  pass  that — ^what  age  do  you 
P  think  they  should  be  for  the  universal  training? 

Gen.  Carter.  I  believe,  sir,  that  19  years  is  the  best  age,  about  that 
time,  because  then  the  young  man  has  not  assumed  any  obligations, 
and  he  can,  after  that  perioa,  if  necessary,  complete  his  college  edu- 
cation. He  is  sufficiently  developed,  so  if  the  training  is  strenuous 
it  will  not  injure  him  physically,  and  he  is  old  enough  to  appreciate 
the  advantage  he  derives  from  it. 

The  Chairman.  In  all  human  probability,  if  universal  military 
training  were  adopted  as  a  policy  in  the  United  States,  it  would  mean 
the  training  of  a  certain  number  of  men  each  year? 

Gen.  Carter.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Do  you  not  think  the  colleges  would  there- 
fore adapt  their  curricula,  adapt  their  school  periods,  to  meet  this 
six  months'  reduction  ? 

Gen.  Carter.  Undoubtedly. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  They  could  do  that? 

Gen.  Carter.  Yes. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  So  it  would  not  interfere  with  a  man's 
education  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  ,said  a  moment  ago,  General,  that  perhaps  the 
National  Guard  Council  feature  was  the  most  important  feature  of 
the  National  Guard  bill,  but  another  one  of  equal  importance  you 
will  find,  I  think,  if  you  will  turn  to  the  bottom  of  page  39,  section 
44,  and  the  following  section,  which  provides  for  pnysical  training 
in  the  schools  of  the  country : 

"  All  male  citizens  of  the  "United  States  between  the  ages  of  16  and 
18  years,  attending  any  common,  grade,  private,  parochial,  or  other 
school  shall  receive  physical  and  mental  training  to  develop  physical 
posture  and  breathing,"  etc.;  and  that  the  National  Guard  Council 
shall  lay  out  the  program  for  the  training. 

Gen.  Carter.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  the  Federal  Government 
would  be  interfering  in  a  purely  State  matter.  The  control  of 
schools  and  their  maintenance,  anything  in  regard  to  them,  is  a 
State  affair,  and  to  require  them  to  introduce  into  their  curriculum 
something  entirely  in  the  interest  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
without  m  some  way  reimbursing  them  and  making  it  possible  for 
them  to  do  it,  I  do  not  believe  would  be  practicable. 

The  Chairman.  They  use  the  same  weapon  you  now  use. 

Gen.  Carter.  Yes;  withdrawing  support. 

The  Chairman.  In  attempting  to  get  them  to  do  it,  in  other  words, 
they  would  withdraw  the  support  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
way  of  appropriation  if  the  schools  of  the  States  do  not  install  these 
courses. 

Gen.  Carter.  Then  it  makes  it  very  uncertain.    We  have  one  State 

I    that  has  already  indicated  it  will  not  form  any  National  Guard,  and 

others  seem  to  be  in  no  particular  haste  about  doing  it.    You  can  not 

compel  those  States  to  form  a  National  Guard.     You  can  not  get 

anv  units  there  unless  they  are  voluntarily  organized. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Would  not  that  be  very  expensive,  to  pay  these 
students  base  pay  of  a  private  of  the  Regular  Army,  together  with 
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the  subsistence,  etc.,  while  attending  such  camp  ?  If  you  require  the 
students  in  all  the  schools  in  the  country  you  would  go  to  an  enor- 
mous expense,  it  seems  to  me. 

Section  47  provides  for  that. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Yes;  that  strikes  me  as  being  prohibitive. 

The  Chairman.  The  idea  itself  is  a  most  excellent  one.  I  wish  we 
had  it  in  all  schools. 

Gen.  Carter.  It  is  provided  in  New  York  State. 

The  Chairman.  New  York  has  compulsory  military  training,  also 
draft  for  its  Guard.    It  has  gone  the  limit. 

(Jen.  Carter.  Perhaps  you  do  not  know  that  three  other  States 
have  the  draft  law. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  What  States  are  those! 

Gen.  Carter.  Connecticut,  Maine,  and  I  do  not  recall  the  other,  but 
I  think  Vermont.    I  know  we  have  the  laws  over  in  the  bureau. 

The  Chairman.  The  governor  of  New  York  to-day  can  fill  up  the 
New  York  Guard  to  full  war  strength  by  issuance  of  a  draft? 

Senator  Chamberlain.  He  has  never  had  to  resort  to  it  ? 

Gen.  Carter.  No. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  see  some  of  the  States  here  have  mora 
than  the  required  quota  for  1920? 

Gen.  Cari'er.  Yes;  that  results  from  the  fact  that  they  were  or- 
ganizing Guards  during  the  war,  and  we  did  not  limit  them  to  200 
men,  but  took  as  many  as  we  could  sustain  with  the  appropriation 
we  had. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  General,  you  had  a  little  to  do  with  the 
National  Guard  until  you  were  put  at  the  head  of  the  Militia  Bureau, 
did  you  ? 

Gen.  Carter.  My  experience  was  limited  to  mustering  out  a  num- 
ber of  volunteer  regiments  that  had  been  National  Guard  in  1899  to 
1900  and  inspection  of  the  National  Guard  while  on  the  Mexican 
border.    I  had  never  served  with  it  in  the  State  service. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  As  the  result  of  your  experience  here  for 
two  years,  do  you  not  find  the  National  Guard  a  very  much  more 
efficient  body  of  men  than  you  thought  thej'  were  when  you  first 
went  in  if 

Gen.  Carter.  I  always  regarded  the  National  Guard  as  composed 
of  the  very  best  class  of  citizens,  but  prior  to  this  I  thought  that 
manv  of  them  did  not  take  their  military  obligations  very  seriously. 
Judging  from  what  I  have  seen  of  them,  as  chief  of  the  Militia 
Bureau,  I  believe  they  do ;  and  that  where  they  have  an  opportunity 
they  learn  rapidly.  I  had  striven  in  every  way  I  could  to  provide 
them  the  means  of  .learning,  to  give  them  the  advantages  of  our 
Kegular  Army  schools,  and  to  provide  them  with  the  best  inspectoi's 
and  instructors  possible,  and  I  think  there  is  great  possibility  in  the 
National  (luard,  but  we  have  got  to  work  assiduously  and  keep  at  it. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  think  the  attempted  Federal  control  of 
them,  Federal  cooperation  with  them,  has  done  a  great  deal  of  good 
and  can  do  more. 

Gen.  Carter.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  If  the  spirit  3^ou  now  evince  existed  all 
along  the  line,  to  try  to  help  them. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  vou  verv  much.  General. 

We  have  been  glad  to  have  your  views. 
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WEDNESDAY,  DEGEMBEB  3,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 

Washington,  D,  C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  chairman,  at 
2.15  p.  m.,  in  the  committee  room,  Capitol,  Senator  James  W.  Wads- 
worth,  jr.,  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Wadsworth,  jr.  (chairman),  Sutherland,  New, 
Chamberlain,  and  Fletcher. 

STATEMENT  OF  COL.  EANSOME  H.  GILLETTE,  NATIONAL  OUABD, 

STATE  OF  NEW  YOEK. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  been  your  military  experience,  Colonel, 
and  especially  during  the  late  war^ 

Col.  Gillette.  I  have  served  approximatel}-  20  years  in  the  Na- 
tional (iuard  of  the  State  of  New  York,  principally  in  the  Second 
Regiment,  which  I  now  command.  I  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the 
Tr^'enty-seventh  Division  in  December  of  1917,  took  the  course  of 
training  in  the  Second  Officers'  Training  Camp  at  Camp  Wads- 
worth,  at  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  was  commissioned  a  major  and  as- 
signed to  duty  with  the  First  Battalion  of  the  One  hundred  and 
sixty  Infantry,  and  served  with  the  division  in  France  up  to  the 
time  I  was  wounded  at  the  Hindenberg  show.  I  rejoined  that  divi- 
sion in  January  of  1919  and  served  with  it  until  mustered  out  at 
Camp  Upton  in  April,  still  as  a  major  with  the  same  regiment. 
Thereafter  I  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  Second  New  York  In- 
fantry, which  is  a  State  Guard  unit,  which  is  now  practically  ready 
to  be  federalized  and  taken  back  into  the  Federalized  National 
Guard  forces  of  the  United  States  as  they  existed  prior  to  the  war. 

vSenator  Chamberlain.  In  other  words,  if  your  regiment  were 
treated  as  a  Federal  unit,  it  is  prepared  to  be  drafted  into  the  service 
at  any  time? 

Col.  Gillette.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  elected  president  of  the  National 
Guard  Association  of  the  State  of  New  York  at  its  last  meeting,  and 
was  appointed  one  of  a  committee  of  five  by  the  executive  committee 
of  the  National  Guard  Association  of  the  United  States  to  prepare 
and  submit  a  piece  of  legislation  designed  to  embody  the  wishes, 
opinions,  and  experiences  of  National  Guard  officers  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Ignited  States  National  (xuard  Association. 

I  might  add  that  I  am  a  lawyer  by  profession.  Associated  with 
me  in  the  work  were  four  National  Guard  officers:  Col.  Carlin,  of 
Xew  York;  Col.  Berkhead,  of  Texas;  Col.  Colston,  of  Kentuckv,  and 
myself;  we  prepared  this  bill. 
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Senator  Chamberlain.  The  one  known  as  the  Frelinghuysen  bill? 

Col.  Gillette.  Yes,  sir. 

All  of  these  officers;  with  the  exception  of  Col.  Carlin,  saw  service 
overseas  with  different  divisions  in  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces,  and  Col.  Carlin  was  one  of  the  officere  who  served  in  the  State 
force,  keeping  the  State  Guard  together,  keeping  the  military  or- 
ganizations of  the  State  in  a  more  or  less  condition  of  efficiency  and 
preparedness. 

At  St.  Louis,  in  May  of  this  year,  1919,  what  I  will  call  the  Fed- 
eral National  Guard  Association  had  a  meeting:,  which  was  attended 
by  representatives  from  every  State  of  the  Union,  I  think,  excepting 
five,  which  particular  States  I  do  not  now  recall.  Certain  resolu- 
tions were  formulated  by  proper  committees  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose and  turned  over  to  this  subcommittee,  ot  which  I  am  one,  for 
the  purpose  of  expressing  those  resolutions  in  legislative  language, 
and  the  bill.  No.  3424,  the  Frelinghuy^sen  bill,  is  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  this  subcommittee  of  four  to  put  into  legislative  form  the 
resolutions  adopted  at  that  convention  at  St.  Louis. 

There  have  been  six  drafts  matle  before  the  one  submitted  and 
introduced.  The  bill  in  its  present  form  has  been  passed  upon  by 
different  conferences  of  National  Guard  officere  at  different  times, 
including  Gen.  O'Rvan,  of  New  York;  Gen.  Price,  of  Pennsylvania; 
Gen.  Sherburne,  ot  Massiichusetts ;  some  general  officer  from  the 
West — I  have  forgotten  his  name — Gen.  milin,  of  Texas;  a  high- 
ranking  officer  of  tlie  National  Guard  from  California  whose  name 
I  do  not  recall,  besides  being  submitted  to  a  meeting  of  the  adjutant 
generals  of  the  United  States,  which  was  held  in  St.  Louis  within 
the  past  two  months,  where  22  States  were  represented  and  several 
more  by  proxy. 

The  different  drafts — and  I  will  say  in  this  connection  that  the 
drafting  conmiittee  have  not  put  into  this  bill  their  personal  ideas; 
we  regarded  ourselves  merely  as  a  means  of  transmuting  the  ideas 
of  otliei*s  in  the  phraseology  that  now  appears  before  you — different 
suggestions  were  made  at  these  different  meetings  and  at  these  dif- 
ferent conferences;  and  the  drafts  would  be  drawn  and  submitted 
again  and  again,  until,  finally,  this  proposed  legislation  has  resulted. 
But  the  whole  thing  is  based  on  the  resolutions  that  were  ado{>ted 
by  this  convention  of  the  Naitional  Guard  Association  of  the  United 
States  at  St.  Louis  in  May  of  this  year.  I  have  a  copy  of  those  reso- 
lutions here.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  We  had  better  have  them  in  the  record. 

(The  resolutions  referred  to  are  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows :) 

BESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  BY  THE  TWENTIETH   ANNUAL  CONVENTION   OF  THE   NATIONAL 
GUABD  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AT  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  MAY  5,   1019. 

Whereas,  the  record  made  by  the  National  Guard  troops  in  the  Great  War, 
who  bore  the  brunt  of  the  fljrhting  as  shock  troops,  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
officers  and  men,  entitle  the  National  Guard  of  the  United  States  to  the  fullest 
measure  of  sui)port  and  the  widest  opportunity  for  the  development  of  a  military 
force  which  the  public  sentiment  of  this  country  demands  shall  be  the  back- 
bone of  its  military  strength — the  great  body  of  citizen  soldiery  who  answered 
the  call  never  flinched  In  the  face  of  the  severest  fire,  and  whose  record  of 
achievement  stands  as  a  guarantee  of  the  ability  of  this  organization  to  handle 
its  own  affairs,  and  any  situation  tliat  may  confront  it:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be  requested  to  proceed 
at  once  to  take  such  necessary  steps  as  will  permit  the  estabUshment  In  the 
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United  States  of  a  National  Guard  Corps  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  administration  of  National  Guard  ofllcers,  administered  through  a 
bureau  known  as  the  National  Guard  Bureau  of  the  War  Department. 

Realizing  that  the  organization  of  the  National  Guard  Corps  proposed  In 
these  resolutions  could  not  be  effective  for  some  time,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  Congress  be  requested  to  immediately  enact  such  legislation 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  War  Department  to  authorize  the  immediate  re- 
organization of  the  National  Guard  under  ,the  National  Defense  Act  of  June 
3,  1916. 

Resolved,  That  universal  military  training  is  a  necessary  step  toward  adequate 
national  preparedness,  and  for  the  proi>er  development  of  the  citizen  soldiery 
of  the  Nation:  and  we  affirm  that  it  can  best  be  developed  in  conjunction  w^lth 
the  National  Guard. 

Reaolvedy  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  convention  that  every  State  In  the 
Union  shall  immediately  organize  a  National  (iuard  Association  of  such  State; 
and  that  such  State  associaticm,  when  formed,  shall  immediately  adopt  every 
resolution  passed  by  the  Notional  Convention. 

Resolved,  That  a  communication  be  addressed  to  the  governor  of  each  State, 
requesting  him  to  issue  an  Invitation  to  all  Members  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, and  to  everj'  member  of  the  legislature  of  his  respective  State,  within 
h  stated,  definite  i)eriod,  after  the  adjournmnt  of  the  national  conventicm,  to 
which  conference  the  resolutions  of  the  national  convention  will  be  subnjltted, 
and  before  which  conference  a  connnittee  shall  ai)i)ear  to  explain,  in  detail,  the 
wishes  of  the  convention,  and  the  rejisons  for  the  i)assage  of  definite,  adequate, 
constructive  legislation. 

Resolved,  That  a  memorial  be  addressed  to  each  State  legislature  by  the 
national  convention,  calling  uiK)n  the  State  to  apix>rtion  definite  stated  sums 
as  their  share  for  the  maintenance  of  the  national  and  State  associations,  to 
the  end  that  eveiy  State  may  secure  uniform  legislation  looking  to  a  proper 
distribution  of  this  expense  among  the  States. 

Resolved,  That  all  orders,  circulars,  and  memorandums  heretofore  published 
by  the  War  Department  and  now  in  effect  and  ai)plying  to  the  National  Guard, 
should  be  compiled,  indexed,  and  issued  to  all  officers  of  the  National  Guard ; 
and  that  all  orders,  circulars,  and  memorandums  hereafter  published  relative 
to  the  National  Guard  should  be  published  indei)endently  of  all  other  matters. 

Resolved,  That  we  place  before  the  world  our  appreciation  of  the  services 
rendered  by  men  represnting  every  organization  and  everj'  character  of  service, 
overseas,  underseas,  on  the  seas.  In  the  air,  and  also  by  those  in  service  at 
home;  and  we  enunciate  it  as  a  national  and  State  policy,  that  the  greater  the 
service,  and  the  greater  the  sjicrlfice,  the  greater  oi)i><)rtunlty  shall  be  afforded 
for  further  service  in  the  State  forces;  that  this  shall  api)ly  equally  to  all,  with 
preference  as  to  grade  for  those  who  have  seen  combat  service,  when  other 
qualifications  are  equal.  ^ 

Rsolved,  That  the  Congress  be  requested  to  exact  such  legislation  as  will 
authorize  the  issue  from  surplus  stores  now  on  hand  and  purchased  for  the 
United  States  Army,  such  animals,  articles  of  clothing,  and  equipment  material 
as  may  be  needed  by  the  National  Guard  organized  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act  entitled  **An  Act  for  making  further  and  more  effectual  provision  for  the 
national  defense,  and  for  other  puriK)ses,"  api)roved  June  '4,  11)1(5,  which  law  Is 
still  in  force  and  applicable  to  State  forces.  This  Issue  to  be  made  without 
charge  against  militia  ai)proi>riations,  and  to  be  reimbursed  In  kind  for  all 
Federal  property  brought  Into  service  by  State  troops.  Issue  to  be  made  as 
soon  as  the  provisions  of  said  Act  of  June  3,  1010,  shall  have  been  fulfille<l : 
Provided,  That  the  provisions  of  section  62  of  said  act  of  June  3,  1916,  will  be 
considered  fulfilled  if  the  first  strength  mentioned  therein  be  attained  within  one 
year  after  the  ai)proval  of  this  act  and  the  other  increments  provided  therein 
be  attained  by  successive  years  thereafter:  Provided  further.  That  this  will 
not  prevent  any  State  from  comi>liance  with  the  x>rovi8ions  of  section  02  of 
said  act  as  now  amended:  Provided  further.  That  the  appropriations  and  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  referring  to  the  National  Guard,  shall  become  a|>i)llcable 
and  immediately  available  uiwn  the  ajiproval  of  this  act. 

Resolved,  That  section  62  of  the  national-defense  act  be  amended  to  read: 

"  Sec.  62.  Number  of  the  National  Guard. — The  number  of  enlisted  men  of 
the  National  Guard  to  be  organized  under  this  act  within  one  year  from  its 
passage  shall  be  for  each  State  in  the  proiK)rtlon  of  not  less  than  200  such  men 
for  each  Senator  aiui  Representative  in  Congress  from  such  State,  and  a  num- 
ber to  be  determined  by  the  President  for  each  Territory  and  the  District  of 
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Columbia:  Provided^  That  in  States  which  have  but  one  Representative  in 
Congress,  the  number  of  enlisted  men  shall  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  Presi- 
dent: Provided,  further,  That  this  shall  not  be  construed  to  prevent  any  State, 
Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia  from  organizing  such  additional  number 
of  troops  as  the  President  may  prescribe:  And  provided  further.  That  nothing 
in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  any  State  with  but  one  Representative 
in  Congress  from  organizing  one  or  more  regiments  of  tr(H)i)s,  with  such  auxili- 
ary troops  as  the  President  may  prescribe;  such  organizations  and  members 
of  such  organizations  to  receive  all  the  benefits  accruing  under  this  act  under 
the  conditions  set  forth  herein:  Provided  further.  That  the  word  *  Territory/ 
as  U8e<l  In  this  act  and  In  all  laws  relating  to  the  land  militia  and  National 
Guard  shall  include  and  apply  to  Hawaii,  Alasaka,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Canal 
Zone,  and  the  mllltia  of  the  Canal  Zone  shall  be  organized  under  such  rules 
and  regulations,  not  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  as  the  President 
may  prescribe." 

Resolved,  That  section  69  of  the  national-defense  act  be,  and  Is  hereby, 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  Sec.  69.  EnJistmentH  in  the  Nntwnal  Guard. — Hereafter  the  period  of  en- 
listment in  the  National  /^uard  shall  be  for  a  term  of  three  years ;  and  upon  the 
completion  of  such  term  of  enlistment,  reenllstment  may  be  for  a  period  of  one 
year:  Prm:nded,  That  all  who  have  served  as  enlisted  men  in  the  Anny  of  the 
Ignited  States  and  in  the  forces  of  the  several  States,  subsequent  to  April  6, 
1917,  and  who  have  been  honorably  discharged  from  such  service,  may,  within 
six  months  after  such  discharge  or  within  six  months  after  the  passage  of  this 
act,  enlist  In  the  National  Guard  for  a  i)erio<i  of  one  year,  and  at  the  end  of 
such  period  may  reenllst  for  such  term  and  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
the  President  may  prescribe." 

Resolved,  That  section  74  of  the  national-defense  act  be  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"  Sec.  74.  Qu/ilifi  eat  ions  for  National  Guard  Officers. — Persons  hereafter  com- 
missione<l  as  oflicers  of  the  National  Guard  shall  not  be  recognized  as  such 
under  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  unless  they  have  been  selected  from  the 
following  classes  and  shall  have  taken  and  sub8cribe<l  to  the  oath  of  office  pre- 
scribed in  the  preceding  section  of  this  act :  Oflicers  or  enliste<l  men  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard ;  officers  on  the  reserve  or  unassigned  list  of  the  National  Guard ; 
oflicers,  active  or  retired,  and  former  officers  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States, 
Navy,  or  Marine  Corps ;  former  enlisted  men  who  have  served  in  the  Army, 
Navy,  or  Marine  Corps  subsequent  to  April  6,  1917.  and  have  received  an  hon- 
orable discharge  therefrom ;  oflicers  who  have  served  in  the  State  forces  dur- 
ing the  war  with  the  Central  Empires  of  Europe;  graduates  of  the  United 
States  Military  and  Naval  Academies,  and  graduates  of  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities  where  they  have  receive<l  military'  Instructions  under  the  super- 
vision of  an  officer  of  the  Regular  Arifiy,  and,  for  the  technical  branches  and 
staff  corps  or  departments,  such  other  civilians  as  naay  be  specially  qualified 
for  duty  therein." 

Resolved,  That  section  75  of  the  national-defense  act  be  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following : 

"  Former  officers  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  who  have  not  been  dis- 
charged for  incompetency  and  who  have  received  an  honorable  discharge  from 
the  Army  of  the  United  States  may  be  appointed  to  the  same  or  lower  grades  In 
the  branch  In  which  they  served  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  without 
examination  as  to  their  professional  fitness  if  they  are  apiwinted  within  six 
months  from  the  passage  of  this  act  or  from  the  date  of  their  discharge  from 
the  Army  of  the  United  States." 

Resolved,  That  section  109  of  the  national-defense  act  be  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"  Sec.  109.  Pay  for  National  Guard  officers. — Certain  commissioned  officers 
on  the  active  list  belonging  to  organizations  of  the  National  (Juard  of  each 
State,  Territory,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  participating  in  the  apportion- 
ment of  the  annual  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the  National  Guanl,  shall 
receive  compensation  for  their  service,  except  during  iieriotls  of  service  for 
which  they  may  become  lawfully  entitled  to  the  same  pay  as  officers  of  the 
corresponding  grades  of  the  Uegular  Army,  for  each  regular  drill,  not  exceeding 
five  in  any  calendar  month,  at  which  he  shall  have  been  officially  present,  as 
follows:  Officers  of  the  gi*ade  of  second  lieutenant,  .$4;  of  the  grade  of  first 
lieutenant,  $5:  above  the  grade  of  first  lieutenant,  $9:  Provided,  That  50  per 
cent  of  the  comniis.sloned  strength  and  60  per  cent  of  the  enlisted  strength 
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attend  the  drill  for  not  less  than  one  and  one-half  hours:  Provided  furtJier, 
That  all  staff  officers,  aid  de  camps,  and  chaplains  shall  receive  not  to  exceed 
one-half  of  the  pay  of  a  captain  for  each  drill  of  not  less  than  one  and  one-half 
hours'  duration  at  which  50  per  cent  of  the  commissioned  strength  and  60  per 
cent  of  the  enlisted  strength  shall  be  present,  or  for  performing  such  mili- 
tary duties  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  be  accepted  as  service  In  lieu 
of  such  drills.  Regimental  adjutants  and  officers  above  the  grade  of  captain, 
and  captains  in  command  of  machine-gun  companies,  ambulance  companies, 
field  hospital  companies,  sanitary  troops,  or  other  organization  authorized  for 
the  Regular  Army,  shall  receive  the  pay  hereinbefore  authorized  for  a  captain 
and  subject  to  the  conditions  prescribed  hereinbefore  for  staff  officers,  aid  de 
camps,  and  chaplains." 

Resolvedy  That  the  minimum  of  65  recently  fixed  by  the  militia  bureau  as  the 
number  for  a  company  of  Infantry  or  Coast  Artillery,  Is,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
association,  the  proper  minimum  number  for  future  organizations  or  such  com- 
panies, and  it  is  recommended  that  this  requirement  be  made  the  permanent 
minimum  number. 

Resolved,  That  the  first  paragraph  of  section  110  of  the  national-defense  act, 
be  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"  Sec.  110.  Pap  for  National  Guard  etilisted  men. — ^Each  enlisted  man  on  the 
active  list  belonging  to  an  organization  of  the  National  Guard  of  a  State,  Terri- 
tory, or  the  District  of  Columbia,  participating  In  the  apportionment  of  the 
annual  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the  National  Guard,  shall  receive  com- 
pensation for  his  services,  except  during  period  of  service  for  which  he  may 
become  lawfully  entitled  to  the  same  pay  as  an  enlisted  man  of  corresponding 
grade  In  the  Regular  Army,  at  a  rate  for  each  regular  drill,  where  he  is  officially 
present,  not  exceeding  five  In  any  calendar  month,  of  one-twentieth  of  the  Initial 
monthly  pay  now  or  hereafter  provided  by  law  for  enlisted  men  of  correspond- 
ing grades  of  the  Regular  Army :  Provided,  That  the  rate  of  compensation  for 
an  enlisted  man  shall  not  be  less  than  $1  for  each  such  regular  drill  within 
such  limitations:  Promded  further,  That  periods  of  any  actual  military  duty 
equivalent  to  the  drills  prescribed  in  section  109  may  be  accepted  as  service  In 
lieu  of  such  drills  when  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  War :  And  provided  fur- 
ther. That  If  any  officers  or  enlisted  men  shall. fall  to  attend  In  any  calendar 
month,  or  for  such  proportion  thereof  as  he  may  be  on  the  active  list  in  the 
National  Guard,  at  least  60  per  cent  of  the  ordered  drills,  or  shall  fall  to 
perform  the  like  proportion  of  military  duty  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  be  accepted  as  service  In  lieu  of  such  drills  or  as  the  equivalent  thereof, 
he  will  not  be  entitled  to  any  of  the  compensation  provided  In  this  or  the  last 
preceding  section  for  any  of  the  drills  attended  or  equivalent  service  performed 
by  him  during  the  calendar  month  or  portion  thereof:  And  provided  further. 
That  the  provisions  of  section  109,  which  requires  that  50  per  cent  of  the 
commissioned  strength  and  60  per  cent  of  the  enlisted  strength  attend  a  drill 
for  not  less  than  one  and  one-half  hours  to  entitle  a  commissioned  officer  to 
compensation  for  a  drill  shall  apply  In  the  case  of  enli.sted  men:  A'tvd  pro- 
vided further,  That  stoppages  may  be  made  against  the  compensation  payable 
to  any  officer  or  enlisted  man  hereunder  to  cover  the  cost  of  public  property  lost 
or  destroyed  by  and  chargeable  to  such  officers  or  enlisted  men,  and  for  dis- 
ciplinary fines,  as  may  be  Imposed  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  War." 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  go  on  record  as  recommending  that  Congress 
enact  such  legislation  as  may  be  necessary  to  authorize  the  War  Department  to 
Issue  commissions  to  all  officers  or  enlisted  men  who  were  recommended  for 
such  commissions  prior  to  November  11, 1918. 

Be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  go  on  record  as  favoring  legislation  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  which  will  place  upon  an  equal  basis,  as  to  retire- 
ment for  disability  Incurred  In  active  service  during  the  war  with  the  Central 
Powers,  all  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Naval  Reserve  Force, 
and  Marine  Corps  of  the  United  States ;  whether  Regular  Army,  National  Army, 
National  Guard,  Reserve  Corps,  or  Naval  Reserve  Force. 

Col.  Gillette.  I  will  say,  briefly,  that  the  resolutions  are  to  the 
effect  that  the  dependence  of  the  United  States  for  its  Army  forces, 
for  defense,  for  the  insurance  of  our  future  security  must  rest 
primarily  upon  the  citizenship  and  not  upon  a  professional-paid 
army.    From  that  as  a  premise,  the  convention  went  on  record  as 
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favoring  that  there  be  established  in  the  War  Department  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Corps  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  mider  the  con- 
trol of  National  Guard  officers,  and  to  be  administered  through  a 
bureau  known  as  the  National  Guard  Bureau  of  the  War  Department. 
In  transmuting  that  thought  into  legislative  language  the  drafters  of 
the  bill  drew  up  sections  27,  28,  29,  and  30,  found  on  pages  24  to  29. 
The  National  feuard  Council  therein  provided  for  was  designed  to 
meet  that  thought  of  the  National  Guard  Corps,  but  having  in  mind 
the  military  principle  that  there  can  never  be  but  one  boss  in  an 
army,  and  some  of  the  constitutional  and  statutory  and  legal  questions 
involved,  we  thought  that  that  idea  could  only  be  carried  out  by 
makinjr  this  National  Guard  Council  advisory  in  its  functions,  not 
executive  and  not  administrative,  but  advisory  truly,  functioning 
and  reporting  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  And  not  through  the  General  Staff. 

Col.  Gillette.  Not  through  the  General  Staff,  the  idea  being  that 
eventually — this  legislation  is  not  designed  to  cure  any  immediate 
pressing  need  or  ill  that  exists,  it  is  designed  for  future  conditions — 
to  create  in  the  United  Sttites  a  broad  military  policy  rather  than 
a  narrow,  constricted  Army  program  for  national  security.  What 
we  want  to  do  is  to  enable  and  compel  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States  hereafter — it  may  take  10  years,  it  may  take  25  years :  but  at 
the  end  of  that  time  we  hope  there  will  be  written  into  the  statutes  of 
the  Federal  and  State  Governments  the  doctrine  that  everv  citizen 
of  the  Ignited  States  owes  it  to  the  country  to  train  himself  to  bear 
arms  in  the  case  of  emergency,  just  as  he  owes  it  to  his  country  to 
serve  on  juries,  and  any  other  civil  function  he  may  have  to  perform. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Does  it  provide  for  any  method  of  coordi- 
nation between  the  General  Staff  and  the  National  Guard  Council, 
except  through  the  Secretary  of  War? 

Col.  Gillette.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  What  is  that? 

Col.  Gillette.  Between  the  National  Guard  and  the  Greneral 
Staff? 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Yes. 

Col.  Gillette.  No,  sir;  not  the  General  Staff  of  the  Regular 
Army ;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberi^in.  Here  is  what  I  am  getting  at.  The  only 
avenue  of  coordination  of  this  council,  representing  the  National 
Guard,  the  National  Corps,  as  you  call  it,  and  the  Kegular  Army, 
would  be  the  Secretary  of  War  ? 

Col.  Gillette.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  So  that  unless  he  did  coordinate  in  fact 
the  National  Guard  system  as  a  Regular  Army  system,  there  would 
be  some  lack  ? 

Col.  Gillette.  Somewhat.  Senator,  let  me  say  this  National 
Guard  Council  functions  through  a  National  Guard  Bureau.  That 
National  Guard  Bureau  would  be  the  means  whereby  the  Regular 
Army  training,  which  Gen.  Carter  spoke  of  and  which  is  very 
necessary,  would  be  coordinated  with  the  training  of  the  National 
Guard,  but  this  National  Guard  Council  was  to  function  exclusive 
of  the  General  Staff,  and  somewhat  of  the  same  general  character 
of  the  General  Staff. 
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Senator  Chamberlain.  The  fear  I  had  as  to  that  was  the  old  fear 
we  had  here — ^that  is,  constant  antagonism  betwen  Begular  Guard 
officers  and  National  Guard  officers.  I  feel  there  ought  to  be  some 
means  provided  that  the  two  forces  could  be  cordinatc^  and  function 
together  somewhat. 

Col.  Gillette.  Yes;  that  can  best  be  done,  in  the  views  of  the 
National  Guard  perhaps,  by  subordinating  the  Regidar  Army  to 
the  National  Guard.  Now,  I  do  not  like  the  words  "National 
Guard."  I  think  it  has  too  restricted  a  meaning  in  the  popular  mind. 
When  I  say  "  National  Guard  "  what  I  really  mean  is  a  big  National 
Army  where  the  Reserve  Corps  and  all  the  different  classes  and  sub- 
divisions that  exist  now  in  our  Military  Establishment  are  merged 
into  this  big  National  Army,  something  like  the  Swiss  Army. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  But  what  I  still  fear  is  that  the  creation 
of  a  separate  bureau  here,  functioning  independently  of  the  Begu- 
lar Army,  would,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  lead  to  strife  between 
the  two  forces.  There  ought  to  be  some  system  somewhere,  or  some 
agency  somewhere,  that  could  take  both  arms  by  their  neck  and  shake 
them  up  together,  if  necessary  to  do  it. 

Col.  Gillette.  That  would  be  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Well,  you  might  get  it  done  through  the 
Secretary  of  War,  some  Secretaries. 

Col.  Gillette.  As  I  say,  the  legislation  is  not  designed  to  meet 
immediate,  pressing  conditions,  because  we  strove  to  deal  here  not 
with  the  symptoms  but  with  the  disease. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  We  can  not  shut  our  eyes  to  this  fact, 
Colonel,  because  it  comes  up  all  the  time,  that  the  National  Guard 
feels  that  it  has  not  been  treated  properly  by  the  Federal  force. 

Col.  Gillette.  That  is  a  very  strong  sentiment  in  the  National 
Guard. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Now,  if  you  build  up  a  bureau  here,  func- 
tioning as  a  National  Guard  bureau,  not  connected  except  through 
the  S^retary  of  War,  with  the  Federal  forces,  would  you  not  in- 
tensify that  feeling,  would  there  not  be  a  struggle  here  between  the 
National  Guard  Bureau  and  the  Federal  forces? 

Col.  Gillette.  Very  likely  for  the  time  there  will  be,  yes,  sir; 
but  unless  somethiug  of  that  kind  is  done,  Senator,  I  am  convinced 
of  this,  that  five  years  from  now  there  will  not  be  any  National 
Guard,  which,  as  I  say,  might  not  be  a  very  blessed  thmg  for  the 
United  States  for  that  to  happen,  but  I  say  that  that  is  a  fact.  I 
have  been  in  the  National  Guard  as  a  private  within  the  last  two 

fears,  and  I  think  I  know  how  they  feel  in  the  division  in  which 
served. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  am  heartily  in  sympathy  with  you  in 
your  attempt  to  develop  the  National  Guard,  but  in  that  attempt  I 
would  not  want  to  create  greater  conflict  than  now  exists,  and  I 
was  wondering  if  you  would  not  have  that  conflict  intensified  if  you 
had  the  separate  corps  or  council  here  working  separately  of  the 
General  Staff? 

Col.  G11J.ETTE.  The  suggestion  that  the  National  Guard  be  given 
representation  on  the  General  Staff  is  in  line  with  this  basic  idea. 

Now  the  National  Guard  feels,  and  I  think  there  is  a  reason, 
though  I  personally  have  no  quarrel  with  the  Regular  Army,  the 
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National  Guard  feels  they  are  much  more  capable  of  dealing  with 
the  problems  and  condition  that  confront  tnem  than  any  officer 
trained  in  the  Regular  Army  could  possibly  be,  unless  that  officer 
had  come  in  from  the  National  Guard.  That  applies  to  the  ques- 
tion of  recruiting,  the  question  of  supply,  and  the  question  of  train- 
ing. 

1  will  cite  an  instance.  The  National  Defense  Act  required  that 
the  National  Guard  units  shall  hold  48  drills  per  year,  which  is 
perfectly  proper.  But  it  has  been  construed  that  those  drills  must 
be  held  in  each  separate  week.  That  means  a  man,  when  I  go  out 
to  recruit  one  of  my  companies,  this  man  says,  "  What  kind  of  an 
obligation  am  I  gomg  to  assume  here?"  "Why,  you  are  coming 
into  the  National  Guard  and  going  to  get  the  benefits  of  armories, 
and  all."  "But  what  have  I  to  do?"  "You  have  to  report  every 
week  for  48  weeks  a  year."  He  says :  "  I  can  not  do  it ;  it  is  utterly 
impossible,  because  I  go  away  in  the  summer  for  my  vacation,  or 
my  business  is  such  that  I  want  to  take  a  certain  length  of  time  for 
myself,"  and  so  on.    That  is  only  one  instance. 

And  now  that  condition,  I  say,  and  conditions  similar  to  it,  can 
best  be  dealt  with  by  National  Guard  officers  who  are  familiar  with 
the  conditions  and  not  the  theoretical  proposition  only.  We  are  con- 
fronted with  conditions.  Nobody  knows  better  than  I  do  that  the 
training  and  the  regulations  promulgated  for  the  government  of  the 
Regular  Army  of  the  United  States  could  not  be  improved  upon 
when  you  are  talking  about  professional  soldiers,  but  we  are  not 
professional  soldiers,  we  do  not  pretend  to  be,  all  we  can  hope  to  do 
is  to  keep  ourselves  in  a  comparative  state  of  readiness  so  that  we 
can  turn  m  and  learn  the  technique  of  soldiering  in  a  short  time,  and 
I  submit  that  our  record  overseas  proves  that  we  can  do  just  that. 

I  will  say  this,  that  there  is  a  feeling  in  the  National  Guard  that 
that  condition  was  brought  about  in  spite  of  the  Regular  Army  and 
not  with  its  help.  For  that  reason  this  association,  or  this  meeting 
in  St.  Louis,  resolved  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  best  interests  of  the 
citizen  soldiery  would  be  subserved  by  taking  it  out  from  the  con- 
trol of  the  Regular  Army  and  establishing  it  as  a  separate  force. 
We  must  always  have  the  Regular  Army.  There  can  not  be  any 
question  about  it. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  is,  except  in  time  of  war? 

Col.  Gillette.  In  time  of  war  I  think,  sir;  that  the  functions  of 
the  Regular  Army  are  very  well  defined. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  But  how  about  the  National  Guard,  would 
you  still  have  it  continue  as  a  separate  force? 

Col.  Gillette.  In  time  of  war? 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Yes. 

Col.  Gillette.  In  time  of  war,  sir,  there  would  be  an  Army  of  the 
United  States.  I  think,  myself,  it  is  rather  an  anamolous  condition 
to  have,  as  we  had  at  one  time,  the  Regular  Army,  the  National 
Guard,  and  the  National  Army  all  at  the  one  time,  and  that,  of 
course,  could  not  last  any  more  than  this  condition  can  last.  We  can 
not  have  two  forces  in  the  United  States  growing  up  side  by  side. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  approved  of  that  sonsolidation? 

Col.  Gillette.  There  is  no  question  there  can  be  only  one  boss  of 
the  Army ;  there  is  no  question  about  that.    What  this  is  going  to  do. 
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Senator,  is  gradually  to  build  up  in  this  country,  we  hope,  a  citizens' 
army,  which  will  be  one  great  big  force;  the  men  who  wish  to  make 
a  profession  of  arms  will  bear  the  same  relation  to  that  army  that, 
we  will  say,  the  expert  chemists  of  the  Steel  Corporation  now  bear 
to  the  big  mass  of  stockholders  in  that  corporation.  Their  advice  is 
sought,  their  directions  are  followed  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  they 
do  not  wag  the  dog.  When  the  thing  is  all  over  and  done  it  is  the 
stockholders  that  decide  the  policy  to  be  followed  and  not  the  skilled 
experts,  whom  we  must  have ;  we  have  got  to  have. 

This  is  rather  crude,  rather  rough,  but  it  is  what  the  National 
Guard  Association  feels  must  be  the  first  step  in  bringing  about  the 
result  that  we  tried  to  outline ;  the  National  Guard  Council  functions 
as  an  advisory  body ;  it  is  made  up  of  one  member  from  each  State, 
so  that  the  Secretary  of  War — ^make  it  the  Chief  of  StaflF,  if  you  like, 
it  makes  no  difference  so  long  as  its  deliberations  will  have  considera- 
tion— I  would  say  will  be  binding  on  the  Chief  of  Staff — and  let  them 
function  under  the  Chief  of  Staff,  but  let  their  assistance  amount  to 
something;  let  their  recommendations  amount  to  something  and  get 
them  into  the  law. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  will  understand  I  am  not  opposing 
the  plan  you  have  in  mind,  nor  am  I  advocating  it.  I  am  simply 
trying  to  find  out  a  method  of  coordination  between  the  two  forces 
in  case  a  council  is  established  for  the  National  Guard. 

Col.  Gillette.  They  must  be  coordinated  in  the  last  instance  by 
the  Commander  in  Chief.    There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Do  you  not  think  you  can  accomplish  what 
you  want  by  having  the  National  Guard  proper  represented  on  the 
General  Staff. 

Col.  Gillette.  Yes ;  if  the  committee,  feel  that  way.  I  have  no 
pride  of  opinion  about  it  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  Your  bill  does  not  provide  for  representation  on 
the  General  Staff? 

Col.  Gillette.  No  ;  because^  that  is  just  what  the  convention  and 
the  further  meetings  we  had  would  not  do.  Our  original  draft  had 
that  feature  in  it,  but  that  has  been  eliminated  after  this  conference 
of  the  adjutants  general  and  with  the  National  Guard  officers  from 
all  over  the  United  States. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Why  do  they  not  want  representation  on  the 
General  Staff? 

Col.  Gillette.  Because  they  feel  they  would  not  be  given  suffi- 
cient consideration  or  sufficient  attention  paid  to  their  recommenda- 
tions, and  they  base  that  feeling  on  the  course  of  treatment  they 
have  had  from  the  Militia  Bureau  and  from  the  General  Staff  itself. 

The  National  Guard  Bureau  is  a  carrying  out  of  the  idea  bv 
abolishing  the  Militia  Bureau,  instituting  instead  a  National  Guard 
Bureau,  to  be  administered  by  a  National  Guard  officer  who  shall  be 
selected  by  this  National  Guard  council,  thereby  giving  each  of  the 
States  a  say  in  the  selection  of  this  man.  That  man  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  for  four  years,  shall  function  under  the 
Secretary  of  War,  and  we  hope  thereby  to  bring  about  the  very 
necessary  cooperation  between  the  Begular  Army  and  the  National 
Guard  while  this  idea  is  growing. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Has  this  bill  been  referred  to  the  department  ? 
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The  Chairman.  No  ;  I  think  it  would  be  an  idle  thing  to  do. 

Col.  Gillette.  There  is  no  question,  Senator. 

Senator  Fletcher.  I  hoped  they  might  be  a  little  enlightened. 

Col.  Gillette.  This  bill  has  another  distinction  that  attaches  to 
it.  It  seems  to  be  the  only  piece  of  militai-v  legislation  that  careful 
study  shows  to  have  been  submitted  by  ot'her  than  Begular  Army 
people.  All  the  military  legislation  of  the  United  States,  if  you 
will  read  back,  you  will  Hnd  has  emanated  from  the  Eegular  Army, 
and  very  properly  so,  perhaps. 

But  this  is  the  first  time  that  any  organized  body  has  ever  at- 
tempted or  has  ever  laid  before  any  conunittee  of  the  Congress — I 
may  be  wrong  in  this,  but  this  is  the  result  of  my  investigation — a 
complete  piece  of  legislation.  We  do  not  pretena  it  is  perfect,  but 
we  do  say  it  conveys  and  contains  the  ideas  of  the  National  Guard 
as  outlined  from  these  various  meetings  and  conferences  that  I  have 
detailed,  so  that  we  feel  that,  in  the  first  instance,  we  must  be 
allowed  to  work  out  our  own  salvation  and  to  put  into  effect  our 
own  ideas  of  what  is  best  for  us  and  what  is  best  for  the  country 
along  those  lines;  not  thereby  impugning  either  the  intelligence  or 
the  efficiency  or  the  patriotism  of  the  Regular  Army,  but  we  feel 
that  we  are  entitled  to  the  opportunity  to  try  this  line  out.  The 
other  line  certainlj^  has  not  resulted  favorably.  Up  until  this  war 
the  very  best  that  you  could  do  would  be  to  get  le^s  than  100,000 
men  to  voluntarily  enlist  in  the  Eegular  Army  of  the  United  States. 
We  did  not  have  an  Army,  and  you  could  not  get  one  by  voluntary 
enlistments.  So  far  as  the  National  Guard  is  concerned,  practically 
the  same  situation  existed  there,  except  we  had  a  matter  of  300,000 
men,  perhaps,  perhaps  not  as  many,  but  in  any  event,  under  that 
system  we  did  not  get  results.  Now,  under  this  system  we  hope 
that  we  will. 

The  convention  also  went  on  record  as  follows : 

That  universal  military  training  Is  a  necessary  step  toward  adequate 
national  preparedness  and  for  the  proper  development  of  the  citizen  soldiery 
of  the  Nation ;  and  we  affirm  that  It  can  J^est  be  developed  in  conjunction 
with  the  National  Guard. 

That  portion  of  the  program  we  tried  to  write  into  this  law  in  sec- 
tions 44,  45,  46,  47,  48,  49,  and  50  by  providing  that  there  shall  be 
established  a  military  training  department  in  the  schools  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  am  very  frank  to  say  that  this  portion  of  this 
bill  in  that  respect  is  modeled  after  the  New  York  Stiite  law,  with 
which  the  drafters  of  the  bill  were  more  familiar  than  with  any 
other,  and  a  copy  of  which  I  have  here,  if  the  committee  cares  to  see  it. 

That  training  is  to  be  under  the  direction  and  control  of  this 
National  Guard  Council,  for  this  reason,  that  it  is  the  only  practical 
way  whereby  it  will  be  possible  to  introduce  military  training  into 
the  States.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  it  will  be  almost  hope- 
less to  try  to  get  legislation  on  the  books  giving  compulsory  military 
training,  but  this  scheme  is  figured  to  induce  the  States,  Iby  appro- 
priations from  the  Federal  Treasury,  which  will  not  be  excessive,  or 
not  be  in  large  amounts,  to  put  in  this  military  department  of  mili- 
tary training  in  their  schools,  where  the  instructors  will  be  men  in 
their  own  community,  national  guardsmen  that  live  right  there  in 
their  own  towns,  men  in  whom  the  citizens  of  that  particular  town 
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have  confidence  and  who  know  their  children  are  not  going  to  be 
subject  to  any  of  the  evils  that  seem  to  exist  in  the  public  mind  when- 
ever you  say  the  words  "  Army  training,"  or  something  of  that  kind. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  left  to  the  National  Guard  Council, 
because  that  is  a  representative  body  and  a  democratic  body.  The 
course  of  instruction  would  have  to  be  adjusted  all  over  the  United 
States,  hence  the  necessity  for  a  conference  of  representatives  from 
each  State  to  laj^  out  this  course.  What  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
Alabama  would  not  be  a  good  thing  for  Maine ;  what  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  New  York  would  not  work  in  Nebraska — something  of  that 
kind — but  by  a  general  conference  of  representatives  from  each  of 
the  different  States,  some  scheme  is  bound  to  be  worked  out  that  will 
be  workable,  and  will  insure  universal,  uniform  training. 

This  does  not  mean  military  training  as  it  is  popularly  understood. 
All  you  can  do  in  the  first  instance  is  to  give  these  boys  the  ordi- 
nary footwork,  the  setting-up  exercises ;  perhaps  you  can  teach  them 
the  marchings;  you  can  teach  them  how  to  walk  together;  you  can 
teach  them  cooperation  and  teamwork.  When  they  finish  with  the 
grade  schools  and  go  into  the  high  schools,  almost  every  high  school 
now  has  a  corps  of  cadets,  we  simply  enable  the  high  schools  to  en- 
large their  cadet  corps  and  have  it  equipped  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, providing  they  will  train  a  certain  number  of  young  men 
during  that  time. 

There  is  also  the  feature  of  the  intensive  training  in  the  summer, 
where  these  high-school  corps  are  taken  out  to  camp  from  these  dif- 
ferent States,  or  in  the  different  States,  and  in  that  connection  that 
would  be  of  some  expense,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  benefits  received. 

Now,  as  soon  as  a  young  man  ^ets  out  of  high  school  and  goes  into 
college,  any  college  that  can  furnish  100  men  to  take  the  higher  course 
of  training,  he  finishes  his  military  education  in  his  college,  and  all 
the  way  through  this  military  education  is  a  prerequisite  to  a  certifi- 
cate of  graduation  or  a  diploma.  If  a  young  man  takes  it  up  he 
must  finish  it,  just  as  he  finishes  a  course  of  Latin  or  mathematics. 
There  is  no  compulsion  about  taking  it  up,  but  if  he  does  go  into  it, 
if  he  elects  it,  he  must  finish. 

The  instruction  in  high  school  and  in  grade  schools  is,  as  I  say, 
done  by  the  National  Guard  or  National  Army  officers  who  live  m 
the  locality  in  which  those  schools  are  located.  That  gives  it,  we 
think,  the  local  touch  of  character  that  will  interest  the  localities 
in  it.  My  town  of  New  Lebanon  is  not  particularly  interested  in 
what  Federal  legislation  goes  on  down  here,  but  if  in  my  town,  and 
iu  the  high  school  in  that  town,  they  hear  they  can  put  in  a  course 
of  military  training,  those  people  will  simply  be  delighted  to  do  it. 
That  is  in  New  York  State. 

Take  it  in  Nebraska,  where  the  feeling  against  compulsory,  or  any 
other  kind  of  Army  trainings  is  perhaps  as  strong  as  m  any  State  in 
the  Union,  they  would  immediately,  the  educators  and  the  sensi- 
ble people  out  there,  would  immediately  see  the  benefit  of  this  thing 
and  would  take  it  up,  and  we  would  have  a  start  toward  the  prelimi- 
nary military  training  that  is  so  essential  to  prepare  this  Nation  for 
defense  in  time  of  war. 
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Senator  Fletcher.  You  do  not  hold  the  Federal  Government  can 
compel  the  States  to  adopt  a  course  of  training? 

Col.  Gillette,  No;  any  more  than  the  Federal  Government  can 
(•ompel  them  to  keep  up  a  National  Guard  force. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  simply  offer  it  as  an  inducement,  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  help  them  ? 

Col.  Gillette.  Yes;  and  leave  it  to  their  good  sense  and  pa- 
triotism. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  is  one  view  of  military  training. 

Col.  Gillette.  Yes.  When  this  young  man  gets  into  college, 
there  he  is  taken  hold  of  by  experts.  His  higher  education  is  finished 
by  officers  from  the  Begular  Army,  or  from  the  National  Army, 
qualified  for  that  purpose,  and  who  are  assigned  to  this  college  work 
as  they  are  now.  That  is  our  idea  in  dealing  with  the  military  educa- 
tion feature. 

The  Chairman.  In  drafting:  this  provision  for  this  school  train- 
ing and  college  training  and  nigh-school  training,  did  you  get  any 
figures  showing  the  percentage  or  the  male  population  that  orainarily 
goes  to  high  school  ? 

Col.  Gillette.  Yes;  I  did,  Senator,  and  I  regret  to  say  I  do  not 
have  them  with  me.  I  have  them  in  New  York  State.  I  will  send 
them  down  to  you.  They  are  very  interesting  and  they  are  very 
illuminating. 

The  high-school  course  in  New  York  State,  for  instance,  I  think 
70  per  cent  of  the  high  schools  in  New  York  State  have  cadet  corps 
that  are  purely  voluntary,  and  that  are  supported  by  the  students 
themselves,  who  buy  their  own  things. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  mean  quite  that.  I  probably  expressed 
myself  badly.  I  want  to  know  if  you  have  found  any  figures  show- 
ing the  percentage  of  boys  in  the  United  States  who  go  to  high 
school  ? 

Col.  Gillette.  No;  but  I  think  I  could  get  them  from  our  own 
State,  from  New  York  State,  and  possibly  from  Ohio  and  some  other 
States. 

Senator  Chambeiu.ain.  I  thinlc  the  gentleman  who  testified  here 
from  the  War  Department  had  charge  of  this  education  gave  those 
figures. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  my  recollection  is  he  said  only  6  per  cent  of 
all  the  boys  in  the  ITnitod  States  went  to  high  school,  but  that  may 
be  inaccurate. 

Senator  Fletcher.  T  though  it  was  8  per  cent,  but  only  a  small 
percontago  of  those  that  go  through  the  graded  schools,  even. 

Col.  Gilletit..  Yes;  the  ideal  way  to  fix  it,  if  it  could  be  done, 
would  be  to  start  this  training  in  the  preliminary  schools  and  the 
common  schools,  and  those  young  men  that  do  not  go  to  high 
schools,  you  could  compel  them,  put  them  into  the  National  Army 
for  a  term,  the  men  that  do  not  gro  to  college  agree  that  they  ?hall 
do  the  same  thing,  and  let  the  colleges  be  a  sort  of  Sandhurst,  such 
as  thev  have  in  England.  Make  them  as  many  West  Points  through- 
out the  Ignited  States  as  you  care  to  support.  That  would  be  the 
ideal  solution  of  it.  But  that  is  an  attempt  to  meet  that  feeling,  un- 
questionably broadcast  over  the  land,  that  we  oug:ht  to  have  some 
form  of  military  training,  and  we  ought  to  have  it  compulsory  so 
that  it  will  gradually  grow  into  something  worth  while. 
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We  think  that  those  sections  of  the  bill  would  be  worth  while 
to  ti-y  and  see  what  would  happen.  It  might  not  amount  to  any- 
thing, but  it  might  do  some  good,  and  there  is  no  other  possible 
way,  except  by  passing  a  law  compelling  military  training,  and  that 
very  question  was  brought  up  in  the  meeting  of  the  adjutants  general 
when  there  were  20  States  represented  and  voting.  We  had  writ- 
ten into  this  bill  a  compulsory  military-training  feature;  that  is, 
jumping  from  the  militia  clause  back  to  the  Army  clause  we  had 
attempted  to  put  that  compulsory  feature  in  there,  too.  It  was  put 
to  vote  in  that  meeting,  and,  as  I  say,  there  were  16  States  voting. 
It  was  9  against  and  7  for,  9  to  7,  and  we  had  to  strike  that  feature 
out  of  the  bill 

The  Chairman.  That  was  pretty  close. 

Col.  GiLLErTB.  Pretty  close;  yes" 

The  Chairman.  You  came  within  an  ace  of  doing  an  awfully  good 
thing  there. 

Col.  Gillette.  Yes,  sir;  we  did.  Personally  I  should  like  to  see 
compulsory  military  training  and  compulsory  military  service,  but 
the  feeling  throughout  the  United  States,  so  far  as  I  sense  it  in  the 
meetings  I  have  had  with  these  different  National  Guard  officers,  is 
that  such  a  measure  would  not  only  not  be  popular,  but  would  be 
very  antagonistic  to  the  general  sentiment. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Not  one  in  100  differentiate  between  uni- 
versal training  and  service ;  do  they  ? 

Col.  Gillette.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  When  you  speak  of  one  they  thing  of  the 
other? 

Col.  Gillette.  Yes,  sir.  It  was  our  idea  to  get  the  thing  started 
and  educate  the  big  mass  of  our  people  up  to  what  military  training 
means. 

Senator  Chamberi^tn.  To  show  them  the  effect  of  it? 

Col.  Gillette.  To  show  them  the  effect  of  it.  I  know  in  New 
York  State,  this  military  training  they  have  there  now,  they  had  very 
hard  work  last  winter  to  get  an  appropriation  for  it,  because  the 
people  who  did  not  want  it  were  very  active  and  the  people  who  did 
want  it  were  apathetic,  which  is  always  the  way  in  those  cases,  but 
finally  the  thing  went  over.  There  is  a  little  town  called  Round  Lake, 
just  above  Mecmanicsville,  which  in  winter  is  about  as  accessible  as 
Nome,  or  any  other  Alaskan  city  up  there,  and  the  Eound  Lake  super- 
intendent of  schools  went  to  Mechanicsville  and  saw  this  military 
training  unit  drilling  there  in  the  town  haU,  and  he  said  "  I  should 
like  to  get  one  of  those  things  up  in  my  school."  He  had  a  high  school 
up  there.  Col.  McGaffin  said, "  i  ou  can  not  get  it  up  there."  He  said, 
^*I  have  32  boys  there,  if  you  will  send  an  instructor  up."  The 
oolonel  said,  "  I  will  come  up  and  see  how  many  boys  you  can  get." 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the  first  meeting  there  were  32  there,  and  after 
that  48,  and  those  boys  drove  in  there  from  6  to  8  miles  around,  and 
their  parents  came  with  them  to  make  them  come. 

I  believe  if  we  can  write  into  the  law  something  of  this  kind  that 
will  enable  the  States  that  do  want  to  do  it  to  get  aboard  and  get 
started,  we  will  gradually  get  in  the  path  where  we  can  get  universal 
military  training,  and  eveiybody  will  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  it. 
I  agree  with  you,  Senator,  that  opposition  to  it  comes  from  ignorance 
more  than  anything  else. 
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The  Chairman.  You  said  a  moment  ago,  Colonel,  you  thought  it 
hopeless  to  get  upon  the  statute  books  at  this  time  a  provision  for 
compulsory  military  training. 

CoL  Gillette.  That  perhaps  was  rather  a  wide  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  however,  I  gather  from  that  it  was  at  least 
the  opinion  of  your  meetings. 

Col.  GiiiLETTB.  It  was  the  opinion  of  our  meetings,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  this  was  your  alternative?" 

Col.  Gm-ETTE.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Had  you  known  of  another  scheme  of  an  alterna- 
tive, and  that  is  that  the  Federal  Government,  by  using  the  canton- 
ments which  it  now  has,  which  will  house  many,  many  thousands, 
would  open  up  a  course  of  military  training  to  every  young  man  of 
19  who  wanted  to  take  advantage  of  it,  make  it  voluntary? 

Col.  .Gillette.  Yes ;  but  the  difficultv  there,  Senator,  is  that  if  you 
can  not  by  voluntary  enlistments  get  your  National  Guard  com- 
panies up  to  what  they  ought  to  be,  how  can  you  recruit,  by  voluntary 
enlistment,  a  training  proposition? 

Now,  the  Plattsburg  idea  was  fine  business,  and  Plattsburg  reached 
a  lot  of  young  men  in  the  summer  who  are  willing  to  spend  their  va- 
cation period  in  that  way,  but  the  Plattsburg  idea  can  not  apply  to 
the  young  man  of  18  or  20,  who  has  to  go  to  work  because  he  has  not 
got  the  time  to  devote  to  it — ^that  is,  in  any  quantity. 

The  CHAiR3fAN.  You  mean  the  Plattsburg  idea  only  gathered  in 
the  sons  of  the  well  to  do  ? 

Col.  Gillette.  I  would  not  say  that.  I  would  say  the  Plattsburg 
idea  only  brings  in  the  young  men  of  the  country  who  really  do  not 
need  it.  We  will  put  iib  that  way.  The  chaps  that  really  heed  the 
training  are  the  fellows  who  have  neither  time,  money,  nor  opportim- 
ity  to  get  it — ^those  who  think  they  have  not. 

Now,  if  you  can  get  them  interested  in  something  near  home,  if  you 
can  get  them  interested  in  something  in  their  own  town,  where  they 
can  get  something  of  the  advantage  of  a  Plattsburg  camp,  with  a 
minimum  interruption  to  their  earning  capacity,  and  actual  time 
th.ey  wish  to  devote  to  other  things,  that  is  the  ideal  way  to  catch 
them,  and  we  hope  we  can  catch  them  through  this  National  Guard 

Sroposition  of  establishing  a  reserve.  We  have  put  in  here  a  National 
Reserve,  any  man  who  has  been  discharged  from  the  National  Guard, 
who  has  served  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  can  enlist 
in  this  Reserve  and  be  attached  to  the  local  unit  of  the  conmiunity 
in  which  he  lives.  He  does  not  have  to  attend  the  armory  exercises. 
He  knows  all  he  needs  to  know  about  sauads  east  and  west  and  sight- 
ing rifles  and  that  sort  of  thin^,  but  he  would  like  to  go  out  once 
or  twice  a  year  and  shoot  a  rine,  and  go  out  once  or  twice  a  year 
and  do  a  tour  of  duty  in  camp.  I  know  many  of  them  would  like 
that. 

We  provide  that  in  the  National  Reserve,  but  we  make  it  local  in 
character  and  local  in  application.  It  may  not  work  out  any  better 
than  the  present  features  of  the  national  defense  act,  where  I  think 
the  Reserve  Army  consisted  at  one  time  of  12  or  15  men. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Gardner's  dinner? 

Col.  Gillette.  Yes. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  did  not  prove  anything,  though. 

Col.  Gillette.  No  ;  it  did  not. 
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Senator  Chamberlain.  I  heard  Gen.  Miles  here.  He  was  a  very 
distinguished  oflBcer ;  he  testified  before  this  committee  one  day  that 
we  did  not  need  any  army,  because  he  said  there  were  so  many  men 
who  had  gone  through  military  training  at  one  place  or  another  that 
would  organize  an  army  whenever  it  was  needed  in  this  country.  I 
know  the  pacifists  used  that  statement  in  their  propaganda. 

Col.  GHiLETTB.  Yes.    That  is  utterly  out  of  the  question. 

In  the  other  features  of  this  bill,  we  have  followed,  so  war  as  we 
can,  the  language  of  the  national  defense  act;  putting  into  this  bill 
in  that  language  the  ideas  that  we  want  to  see  incorporated  in  the 
statute,  because  the  national  defense  act  is  familiar  to  all  military  men 
the  language  has  been  construed  from  time  to  time,  and  there  can  not 
be  any  question  about  the  grammatical  construction  or  the  definitions 
of  words  as  used.  As  I  say,  we  followed  as  closely  as  we  could  the 
national  defense  act.  The"  question  of  the  appointment  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Corps  and  the  organization  of  the  National  Guard 
units,  and  the  commissioning  of  officers,  I  am  convinced,  as  a  lawyer, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  commission  officers  in  the  National 
Guard,  except  by  the  various  States,  because  the  Federal  Constitution 
reserves  to  the  States  the  commissioning  of  the  officers  and  the  train- 
ing of  the  militia ;  and  if  this  is  going  to  be  a  military  force  it  has  got 
to  be  handled  as  a  State  proposition,  and  we  have  got  to  devise  some 
way  of  coordinating  the  48  little  armies  that  we  liave  heard  about 
under  one  head.  We  hope  we  have  done  that  through  the  National 
Guard  bill.  If  the  Army  is  going  to  be  raised  under  the  Army  clause 
of  the  Constitution,  and  be  a  purely  Federal  force,  we  feel  that  it 
is  impossible  to  do  that,  because  it  has  been  tried ;  unless  compulsory 
service  is  put  into  effect.    If  it  is,  it  settles  all  that. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  way  has  that  been  tried? 

Col.  GhjIjbtte.  I  say  it  never  has  been  tried.  The  draft  was  an 
illustration. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  it  has  been  tried. 

Col.  GiLUETTE.  No;  it  never  has  been  tried  in  time  of  peace. 

The  Chairman.  You  probably  heard  me  ask  Gen.  Carter  about  his 
opinion  of  Gen.  O'Ryan's  suggestion  ? 

Col.  GiLiiETTE.  Yes :  that  is  the  Calder  bill.  The  Calder  bill  was 
an  effort  to  put  the  National  Guard  under  the  Army  feature  of  the 
Federal  Constitution.  That  was  what  was  the  intention  and  the 
purpose  to  do. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  By  whom  was  that  bill  prepared,  Mr. 
Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  by  the  adjutant  general  of  New  York. 

Col.  Gillette.  It  was  by  Gens.  Barry  and  O'Ryan. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  not  quite  accurate. 

Col.  Gillette.  Not  quite.    I  sat  in  on  the  conference. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  remember  Gen.  O'Ryan's  testimony,  he  lays 
particular  emphasis  on  the  absolute  necessity,  even  under  the  Army 
clause,  of  maintaining  the  local  character  of  the  troops,  of  units,  and 
their  traditions,  their  numerals,  their  designations. 

Col.  Gillette.  Yes ;  that  is  all  very  true. 

The  Chairman.  So  your  second  regiment  would  still  be  the  sec- 
ond regiment,  but  would  be  under  a  different  category  in  its  relations 
to  the  general  scheme. 
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Col.  Gillette.  But  I  think  Gen.  Carter  would  agree  with  me  there 
that  you  are  destroying  the  whole  efficiency  of  the  Army.  You  are 
going  to  tie  down  the  administration  of  a  force  by  restrictions  as  to 
locality  of  troops,  location  of  troops,  and  matters  of  that  kind ;  you 
destroy  its  efficiency  as  a  mobile  force.  It  is  not  an  army  then;  it  is 
a  fixed  constabulary,  you  might  say.  That  is,  they  are  asking  the 
United  States  to  support  the  New  York  State  Guard,  practicaUy. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  it  now,  pretty  nearly. 

Col.  GiiiLBTTB.  Still,  we  own  our  own  armories;  we  are  a  little 
better  off  than  some  of  them. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  spoke  a  while  ago,  and  some  others 
mentioned,  the  fact  that  the  National  Guard  hardly  received  a  fair 
deal  in  this  late  war. 

Would  you  mind  telling  us  in  what  particulars  they  were  not 
treated  as  they  ought  to  have  been  treatea  by  the  Regular  Army  ? 

Col.  Gillette.  Personally,  I  have  had  no  disagreeable  experiences 
with  Regular  Army  officers,  but  I  know  of  any  number  of  cases 
where  there  was  rank  injustice  perpetrated  on  individuals. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Officers? 

Col.  Gillette.  Officers  and  men  both,  where  National  Guard  offi- 
cers were  treated  with — ^I  will  not  say  with  scant  courtesy,  with  no 
courtesy  at  all,  in  the  training  camps  they  attended.  I  think  there 
was  an  institution  in  Texas  that  was  known  as  Patsy  Dugan's  "  Mad 
House,"  and  some  of  the  officers  that  appeared  before  you  are  grad- 
uates from  that  school.  I  hope  that  Col.  Burkhead  and  Col.  Colson 
and  two  or  three  more  will  come  here,  and  I  am  sure  thev  can  tell 
you  from  personal  experience  what  that  was.  That  was  an  unfor- 
tunate situation,  and  it  has  raised  really  what  is  a  false  issue. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  officers  in  the  Regular  Army,  not 
a  thing.  I  think  the  system  is  rotten,  because  the  able  men  in  the 
Army  never  get  a  chance;  they  are  never  heard  from.  They  have 
managed  to  suppress  progressive  officers — call  them  the  younger  ele- 
ment— by  a  system  of  regulations,  precedents,  etc.  Anyone  will  tell 
you  that,  civilian  or  soldier  So  far  as  injustices  to  the  men  are  con- 
cerned, I  have  known  of  rank  injustices  perpetrated  on  the  enlisted 
personnel.  Go  up  into  my  country  right  now  and  ask  any  man  who 
served  in  a  replacement  division.  I  know  of  one  case  where  a  man 
was  drafted  from  New  York  State,  and  he  was  sent  into  a  division, 
and  that  division  was  made  a  replacement  division,  and  when  a  com- 
bat division  was  reduced  in  numbers,  the  division  commander 
requisitioned  for  so  many  men,  so  many  lieutenants,  so  many  cor- 
porals, so  many  sergeants,  just  as  he  requisitioned  for  so  many  mules 
or  horses,  and  they  were  sent  to  him,  irrespective  of  any  question  of 
morale  or  esprit,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  They  treated  the  men  as 
they  treated  animals,  the  same  system,  and  it  is  not  right ;  you  can  not 
run  an  army  that  way.  Men  have  got  some  feeling,  even  though  they 
are  soldiers— they  have  got  some  human  feelings  left  in  them.  For 
instance,  at  Doll  on,  France,  they  sent  me  64  men  from  California, 
utter  strangers  to  my  people,  yet  they  must  have  had,  and  did  have 
in  the  replacement  divisions,  any  number  of  men  from  New  York 
State  and  from  the  locality  my  men  came  f roni. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  They  paid  no  attention  to  that? 

Col.  Gillette.  No,  sir;  they  issued  them  just  as  they  issued  cloth- 
ing, mules,  or  anything  else. 
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I  had  an  instance  of  a  lieutenant  who  went  over  as  a  sergeant,  his 
name  was  Wolfenden.  He  lived  in  Utica.  He  was  wounded  in  the 
Ai^onne.  He  went  from  us  down  south  to  some  of  the  American 
divisions,  and  while  he  was  in  hospital  at  Savigny,  I  think,  he  went 
into  St.  Lazarre  one  night  and,  it  was  charged,  he  got  drunk.  It 
was  a  very  reprehensible  thin^  to  do,  if  he  did  do  it,  as  a  great  many 
others  did.  He  was  arrested  by  the  military  police,  wno,  by  the 
way,  were  Eegular  Army  troops,  because  the  distinction  continued 
even  after  the  order  canceling  the  different  armies  went  into  effect. 
He  was  tried  before  a  general  court-martial  composed  of  Regular 
Army  officers,  for  being  drunk.  They  found  him  guilty.  They  sen- 
tenced him  to  imprisonment  for  some  weeks.  Now,  this  man  was  a 
second  lieutenant,  an  officer  who  held  a  commission  in  the  United 
States  Army,  and  they  fined  him  a  year's  pay.  He  came  back  from 
the  hospital,  was  confined  pending  the  time  his  pay  as  a  second  lieu- 
tenant would  pay  up  his  nne  for  that  infraction  of  the  regulations 
in  France.  Now  that  man  does  not  feel  very  kindly  toward  the 
Regular  Army,  because  they  gave  probably  the  necessary,  what  they 
thought  was  the  necessary  discipline ;  the  iron  hand  was  closed  down 
on  him  without  regard  as  to  his  rank,  or  anything  else,  and  I  inter- 
ested myself  as  a  lawyer  in  his  case,  and,  finally,  after  he  had 
served  10  months  and  had  been,  deprived  of  his  pay  for  10  months, 
was  finally  discharged  from  the  Army. 

There  are  any  number  of  instances  like  that  that  they  lay  to  the 
Regular  Army.  Whether  the  Regular  Army  is  responsible  lor  it  or 
pot  in  every  instance  I  do  not  know,  but  that  is  the  feeling  that  ex- 
ists, and  it  is  going  to  take  a  long  time  to  cure  it.  Senator. 

At  this  convention  which  formulated  these  resolutions  I  have  been 
talking  about  here,  when  we  from  New  York  went  out  there,  I 
thought  we  were  pretty  radical.  Our  idea  was  that  the  Regular 
Army  ought  to  be  made  to  see  that  they  did  not  know  all  there  was  to 
know  about  National  Guard  affairs,  and  about  the  National  Guard 
men.  We  have  had  some  very  fine  inspectors  and  instructors  in 
New  York  State,  and  I  have  known  them  all,  and  they  are  splendid 
gentlemen,  good  soldiers,  no  better.  They  were  victims  of  this  sys- 
tem. There  is  no  better  friend  of  the  National  Guard  now  than 
Gen.  Carter,  yet  Gen.  Carter  can  not  put  his  ideas  into  effect,  because 
he  would  have  to  work  up  through  the  General  Staff,  and  when  it 
gets  to  the  top  of  the  General  Staff  it  is  pitched  over. 

When  we  got  out  there  to  St.  Louis  and  this  convention  really  got 
under  way,  I  do  not  believe  there  were — there  were  perhaps  between 
250  and  350  National  Guard  officers,  some  who  had  been  in  the  service 
and  some  who  had  not,  and  I  do  not  suppose  the  Regular  Army  had 
ten  friends  in  that  whole  outfit,  and  those  men  had  served  in  the 
A.  E.  F.  from  Belgium  to  the  Swiss  border,  and  had  been  connected  at 
one  time  or  another  with  every  organization  of  the  A.  E.  F.  and  with 
a  great  many  organizations  here  in  the  States,  yet  the  whole  con- 
census of  the  opinion  was  just  what  I  am  telling  you  now. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  If  I  recall  its  position,  I  think  the  General 
Staff's  bill  continues  to  discriminate  agamst  the  National  Guard. 

Col.  Gillette.  Oh,  yes ;  indeed.  For  instance,  here  is  a  distinction 
that  I  think  is  very  unfair. 

We  had  a  colonel,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Col.  Taylor;  he  was  the 
colonel  of  our  regiment — the  106th  Infantry.     He  went  overseas 
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with  US,  and  he  carried  the  thing  along  and  he  brouprht  that  regiment 
clear  through  to  the  end.  He  went  out  to  Fort  Sill  as  a  colonel,  I 
think,  to  a  school  out  there  of  some  kind,  and  Col.  Taylor  was  cer- 
tainly as  well  educated  in  a  military  sense  as  many  of  the  Regular 
Army  officers  who  were  there  for  that  particular  course  of  instruction, 
you  see,  yet  he  was  there  as  a  captain,  on  a  captain's  pay,  on  a  cap- 
tain's allowance,  and  the  man  next  to  him,  who  happened  to  be  from 
the  Regular  Army,  a  major,  was  drawing  the  pay  of  his  grade,  which 
was  more  or  less  of  a  humiliation  to  the  man,  I  should  saj'.  I  would 
not  attend  a  service  school  on  a  bet. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  due  to  a  provision  in  the  national 
defense  act. 

Col.  Gillette.  Of  course  it  is.    Here  is  another  thing  in  here. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  another  thing  that  the  War  Department 
insisted  on,  that  any  National  Guard  officer,  in  time  of  peace,  attend- 
ing an  Army  school,  should  not  under  any  circumstances  be  paid 
higher  than  the  pay  of  a  captain. 

Col. Gillette.  Yes;  and  should  not  get  any  allowances  or  any- 
thing else.  That  feature  should  be  provided  for  and  a  very  liberal 
detail  of  officers  be  given  from  the  National  Guard  troops.  We 
want  this  added  to  any  such  provision  of  the  act  as  that — I  think 
it  comes  in  under  section  32,  page  80  of  the  act : 

Detail  of  instructors  from  the  Regular  Army. — For  the  purpose  of  increas- 
ing the  efficiency  of  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States  and  of  coordinat- 
ing the  several  elements,  departments,  corps,  and  branches  of  the  service,  the 
Secretary  of  War  may,  upon  the  request  of  the  governor  of  any  State  or 
Territory,  detaU  officers  and  enUsted  men  of  the  Regular  Army  for  duty  with 
the  National  Guard  of  the  same,  and  may  detail  officers  and  enlisted  men  of 
the  National  Guard  and  the  National  Guard  Reserve  for  duty  with  units  of  the 
Regular  Army  at  encampments,  maneuvers,  or  other  field  of  service,  and 
such  officers  and  men  shall  be  relieved  from  such  duty  upon  like  request. 

Now,  the  situation  is,  under  the  national  defense  act — it  seldom 
happens,  but  it  has  happened — ^that  where  an  inspector-instructor 
is  detailed  to  a  State,  and  he  does  not  get  along  very  well  with  the 
people  whom  he  has  to  inspect  and  instruct,  then^  in  that  case,  that 
State  is  out  of  luck.  This  man  will  stay  there  until  the  officer  detail- 
ing him  makes  up  his  mind  to  take  him  away.  That  is  very  unfortu- 
nate. It  wastes  the  money.  There  is  no  power  in  the  governor  or 
anybody  else  to  be  relieved  from  an  unwelcome  detail.  Those  are 
only  a  few  of  the  many  instances  that  go  to  make  up  that  unfortu- 
nate feeling  which  I  have  spoken  of. 

The  Chairman.  Does  your  bill  correct  the  very  evident  injustice 
done  in  article  119? 

Col.  Giij:iETTE.  What  was  that? 

The  Chairman.  The  Articles  of  War. 

Col.  GiUiETTE.  I  do  not  recall  just  what  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  It  gives  the  Kegular  Army  officer  precedence  in 
the  grade  over  every  other  officer. 

Col.  Gillette.  No;  we  do  not  attempt  to  deal  with  anything  affect- 
ing the  Regular  Army  in  this  bill. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  affects  the  National  Guard  also. 

Col.  Gillette.  It  affects  the  National  Guard  in  a  certain  wav,  ves; 
but  if  we  are  allowed  to  run  our  own  affairs,  we  can  stand  it  to 
have  the  other  fellow  go  into  dinner  ahead  of  us. 
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The  Chairman.  But  it  does  not  stop  there? 

Col. GiuJBTTE.  No;  it  does  not  stop  there.  If  two  officers  happen 
to  be  in  the  same  cantonment  or  the  same  camp,  the  Regular  Army 
officer  takes  precedence,  but  I  do  not  understand  that  a  lieutenant 
would  take  precedence  ahead  of  a  National  Guard  colonel. 

Now,  Gen.  Carter  mentioned  some  things  here  that  I  think  I 
have  covered  to  some  extent.  Of  course,  the  big  objection,  the  ob- 
jection I  am  prepared  to  argue  to  the  limit,  is  that  these  48  men 
on  this  National  Guard  Coimcil  should  not  be  rejected  simply  on 
the  ground  that  it  may  result  in  political  favoritism  or  political 
control  or  anything  of  that  kind.  That  is  just  as  true  with  the 
General  Staff.  They  must  be  National  Guard  officers  and  must  have 
had  some  experience  in  military  affairs  and  must  be  familiar  with 
the  game,  and  if  the  governor  of  any  State  is  so  lost  to  all  sense 
of  patriotism  and  wisdom  that  he  is  going  to  pay  a  political  debt 
with  an  office  of  this  kind,  I  do  not  see  how  by  legislation  you  can 
stop  it,  or  how  you  can  hedge  or  surround  the  appointment  with 
any  safeguard  that  the  governor  of  a  State  could  not  override  if 
he  wanted  to.  Then  you  could  give  him  a  rank  of  a  certain  kind: 
you  can  write  into  this  bill  what  was  written  in  the  national  de- 
fense act  in  regard  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  that  he  must  be  a 
man  of  certain  service  and  experience,  etc. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  do  anything  but  lay  down  general  forms 
that  must  be  further  amplified  by  regulation. 

Gen.  Carter  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  having  the  training  of  the 
National  Guard  coordinated  with  tnat  of  the  Regular  Army.  Of 
course  we  must  not  start  on  the  assumption  that  the  National  Guard 
is  going  to  start  a  new  army,  because  it  would  not  be  reasonable 
or  patriotic.  We  must  not  ue  charged  with  things  of  that  kind 
unless  there  is  some  proof  brought  to  the  effect  that  we  are  threat- 
ening to  do  it.  The  National  Gujard  Council  and  the  National 
Guard  Bureau  would  nautrally  coordinate  with  the  Regular  Army 
up  to  this  i)oint,  as  has  been  demonstrated  time  and  again.  But 
when  a  National  Guard  idea  is  better  than  a  Regular  Army  idea, 
then  thiB  Regular  Army  should  conform  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  who  would  be  the  determining  factor  in  a 
case  of  that  kind?    The  Secretarv  of  War? 

Col.  Gillette.  The  Secretarv  of  War;  ves,  sir.  We  had  an  in- 
stance  of  that  during  the  war.  We  had  in  the  service  Col.  Atter- 
bury,  who  went  abroad  to  take  charge  of  the  railroads,  and  in  a 
great  many  of  his  actions,  backed  by  his  experience  as  a  railroad 
man,  they  ran  counter  to  the  opinions  of  the  military  superiors, 
who  did  not  know  anything  about  the  railroads,  and  on  each  occas- 
ion necessity  compelled  that  the  precedents  and  the  ideas  of  the 
superior  officers  should  give  way  to  the  practical  necessities  of  the 
case.  Now,  that  is  just  what  we  hope  will  happen  here.  If  the 
National  Guard  can  demonstrate  that  a  company  of  65  men  is  more 
efficient  than  a  company  of  100,  then  the  Regular  Army  must  con- 
form to  that  idea. 

Now,  the  General  spoke  about  the  separate  platoon  system.  I 
do  not  think  it  would  work.  I  know  it  would  not  work  in  New 
York  State.  I  have  got  a  regiment  located  in  eight  different  towns, 
and  I  have  tried  that  platoon  system  in  the  regiment,  and  I  have 
been  waited  upon  by  the  chambers  of  commerce,  all  societies  down 
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to  the  Ladies'  Aid  Society,  with  petitions  demanding  that  the  letter 
of  designation  be  not  taken  away  from  that  town,  and  my  answer 
has  been  to  them  "  produce  a  company."  But  they  can  not  produce 
a  company  of  100  men.  They  can  produce  a  company  of  65  or  70 
men,  but  they  can  not  do  anything  further.  Now,  that  is  an  experi- 
ence that  Gen.  Carter  never  had,  and  he  does  not  know  anj'tning  | 
about  that. 

Now,  this  situation  would  not  have  arisen  if  the  judge  advocate 
of  the  Army  had  not  ruled  that  when  the  Army  was  demobilized 
the  troops  were  thereby  discharged  and  return  to  civil  life.  That 
was  a  legal  opinion,  and  nothing  else.  I  differed  with  him.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  Federal  Government  can  release  me  from  my 
obligation  to  the  State  because,  when  I  enlisted,  I  entered  into  what 
might  be  called  a  dual  contract,  one  contract  with  the  State  and  one  * 
contract  with  the  Nation.  Now,  the  Federal  Government  can  re- 
lease me  from  my  contract  with  the  Federal  Government,  but  can 
not  release  me  from  my  contract  with  the  State.  But  the  judge 
advocate  has  not  taken  that  view.  In  my  second  regiment,  in  every 
town  I  could  have  put  back  better  than  90  men 

Senator  Chamberlain.  They  are  there  to-day? 

Col.  Gillette.  They  are  there  to-day,  but  I  can  not  get  them  back. 
Now,  that  suggestion  that  the  overseas  men  are  enlisting  in  any 
quantity  in  my  instance  is  not  the  case.  I  know  it  is  not.  I  have 
been 

The  Chairman.  T\Tiat  do  you  think  the  reason  for  that  is? 

Col.  Gillette.  Well,  IVIr.  Chairman,  they  are  fed  up.  They  are 
through.  It  is  this  way:  Some  of  them  have  one  reason  and  some 
have  another,  but  it  is  generally  because  they  have  had  enough.  I 
am  not  going  to  try  to  tell  you  that  any  different  or  other  legisla- 
tion that  could  be  put  on  the  statute  books  would  bring  them  back, 
because  I  do  not  think  it  would.  I  do  not  blame  them.  They  all 
want  to  be  generals,  is  one  thing 

The  Chairman.  They  like  the  looks  of  those  stars  ? 

Col.  Gillette.  They  are  through. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  things  you  want  to  call  at- 
tention to  in  this  bill,  or  have  you  any  general  suggestions  to  make 
on  the  general  situation. 

Col.  Gillette.  Why,  I  do  not  think  so,  sir.  As  I  say,  there  will 
be  other  officers  here  behind  me.  All  I  wanted  to  do  is  to  give  you 
an  idea  of  the  mechanics  of  the  thing  and  how  it  was  done.  We 
have  divided  it  into  three  big  features,  putting  it  on  a  separate  basis, 
getting  a  National  Guard  organization  simply,  then  recognizing  in 
some  features  the  location  of  the  units,  and  the  number,  and  so  on. 
the  change  in  the  number  of  the  National  Guard.  We  have  omitted 
the  Senatorial  proportion.  It  is  difficult  enough  to  raise  a  quota,  but 
take  a  State  like,  say,  Oklahoma,  we  can  raise  enough  to  make  that 
uniform  with  our  Representatives;  but  we  have  got  two  Senators, 
just  like  New  York.  Then  the  military  training  feature,  and  some 
minor  changes  in  the  court-martial  feature.  We  want  to  get  our  a 
own  court-martial.  " 

The  Chairman.  Col.  Maddox  is  here,  a  National  Guard  officer  in 
Gen.  Carter's  bureau.  He  came  here  to  be  heard  this  afternoon, 
and  we  will  hear  from  him  now.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you, 
Col.  Gillette,  for  the  information  that  you  have  given  us. 
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Col.  GiLuyrTE.  I  should  like  to  submit  for  the  record  communica- 
tion from  Gen.  Nash,  of  date  November  19,  1919,  as  Gen.  Nash  will 
not  be  able  to  attend  these  hearings. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  be  included  in  the  hearing. 

(The  letter  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

MiLITABY    DEPABTMENT,    StATE   OF   GEORGIA, 

Atlanta,  November  19,  1919. 
Senator  James  W.  Wads  worth,  Jr., 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  Senate  Chamber, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  :  Upon  receipt  of  your  telegram  dated  the  14tli  instant,  I 
wired  you  by  day  letter,  which  I  now  confirm,  as  f oUows : 

"Your  telegram  14th  received;  just  out  of  hospital;  convalescent  from 
operation;  not  in  physical  condition  to  make  trip  unless  absolutely  necessary; 
if  so,  wire  me. 

"  My  testimony  follows :  We  are  being  strangled  with  technicalities  by  War 
Department.  They  are  imposing  war-time  organization  and  conditions  upon 
ns  in  times  of  peace,  and  demanding  a  degree  of  perfection  in  organization, 
strength,  and  efficiency  not  possible  or  attempted  in  the  Regular  Army.  The 
professional  soldier  has  no  understanding  or  conception  of  the  conditions  con- 
fronting the  citizen  soldier,  who  can  not  be  treated  on  the  basis  of  a  regular, 
his  service  is  an  avocation,  not  a  profession,  and  he  will  not  make  the  sacrifice 
necessary  to  enlist  unless  the  service  is  made  attractive,*  interesting  and 
beneficial. 

*'A  widespread  and  general  spirit  of  resentment  exists  among  discharged 
officers  and  soldiers  alike,  on  account  of  the  discrimination  shown  them  and 
the  treatment  received  from  the  Regular  Army  officers  during  the  period  of 
their  service.  Breaking  up  and  scattering  the  personnel  and  changing  old 
organizations  from  one  branch  of  the  service  to  another  during  the  war  was  a 
crime  which  can  not  be  forgiven,  and  officers  and  men  will  not  join  again 
nnder  existing  laws-  and  risk  a  recurrence  of  similar  action  by  those  in 
authority,  while  laws  which  permitted  such  actions  exist  or  remain  in  force. 

"A  National  Guard  corps,  under  the  control  of  National  Guard  officers, 
fnnctioning  directly  with  the  Secretary  of  War  analogous  to  the  marine  corps, 
separate  and  distinct,  and  out  from  control  of  Regular  Army  officers,  is  the 
only  solution.  The  country  does  not  need  a  large  standing  army  of  greater 
strength  than  that  necessary  to  garrison  our  possessions.  The  several  States 
under  their  constitutional  rights  can  and  will  cooperate  and  maintain  a  citizen 
army  for  the  country's  use  in  time  of  emergency.  This  was  demonstrated 
during  the  World  War  by  the  National  Guard,  who,  despite  the  obstacles  thrown 
In  their  way;  the  alleged  rotten  system  and  lack  of  cooperation  between  the 
48  different  States ;  the  threadbare  argument  of  the  Regular  Army  officer  that 
the  system  was  rotten,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  results  com- 
mensurate with  the  labor,  money,  and  time  expended,  gave  a  pretty  good 
account  of  themselves  and  both  officers  and  men  proved  the  equal,  if  not  the 
superior,  to  many  of  the  professionals. 

**The  conclusions  reached  here,  owing  to  the  many  ambiguous  letters  re- 
ceived from  the  militia  bureau ;  the  constantly  changing  attitude  and  rulings 
upon  all  subjects;  the  continual  delay  and  haggling  over  trivial  details,  and 
the  apparent  conflicting  statements  by  different  officials,  we  are  constrained, 
though  regretfully,  to  the  conclusion  that  there  either  exists  inefficiency  and 
lack  of  cooperation  between  the  bureaus  of  the  War  Department,  or  there  Is 
a  direct  and  Intentional  effort  to  deceive  and  confuse  the  general  public  and 
our  Representatives  in  Congress  concerning  the  real  issues.  The  citizens  of 
this  State  desire  most  earnestly  to  see  enacted  a  common  sense  practical  law 
to  govern  us  in  time  of  peace,  versus  the  technical  application,  in  time  of 
peace,  of  theoretical  laws,  framed  to  govern  in  time  of  some  future  war  in 
which  we  may  or  may  not  be  Involved." 

Receipt  of  your  wire,  dated  the  16th  instant.  Is  acknowledged,  in  which  you 
notify  me  regarding  the  postponement  of  the  hearings  on  the  army  reorganiza- 
tion bill,  and  I  trust  that  when  resumed  I  will  be  able  to  be  present. 
Respectfully, 

James  Ott  Nash, 
The  Adjuta/nt  General, 
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STATEMENT  OF  UEITT.  COL.  F.  H.  HASDOX,  LEETTTENAHT  COLOITEL 
FOTTBTH  ALABAMA,  DETAILED  IN  THE  MILITIA  BUEEAU. 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  name  and  your  position. 

Col.  Maddox.  I  am  lieutenant  colonel  Fourth  Alabama,  detailed  in 
the  Militia  Bureau. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  has  been  your  experience  in  the  war, 
Colonel  ? 

Col.  Maddox.  I  was  first  in  command  of  the  First  Alabama  In- 
fantry, which  was  afterward  designated  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
third  Infantry  and  Thirty-first  Division,  was  used  as  replacement 
Thirty-first  Division  with  9  other  divisions — 10  in  all — the  Le  Mans. 
After  that  I  was  assigned  as  commanding  officer  of  the  Eight  hun- 
dred and  sixth,  brought  it  back  to  Camp  Upton,  where  some  were 
mustered  out,  and  assigned  to  duty  at  Governors  Island,  and  was 
mustered  out  at  Camp  Gordon  October  13,  and  mustered  in  Novem- 
ber 10,  1919,  State  of  Alabama. 

The  Chairman.  What  observations  have  you  to  make  upon  this 
bill,  or  on  the  general  situation,  which  you  think  would  be  of  in- 
terest to  this  committee? 

Col.  Maddox!  Eeally,  I  have  not  had  an  opportimity  to  go  over 
this  bill,  Mr.  Chairman — this  bill  3424 — but  I  do  believe  that  a  repre- 
sentative from  each  State  should  be  detailed  or  assigned  to  repre- 
sent that  State  and  be  gotten  together  to  formulate  the  policy  for 
the  National  Guard.  I  think  that,  if  I  understand  it,  is  about  the 
only  change  that  has  been  made  in  the  bill  we  now  have,  or  one  of 
the  main  changes,  because  the  States  have  not,  as  I  understand  it, 
had  any  say  in  the  laws  that  pertain  to  their  citizen  soldiers ;  and 
take  it  in  any  business,  they  would  act  as  directors.  Directors  of  a 
concern  usually  make  the  plans  that  run  the  business,  and  I  think 
that  these  meii — the  men  detailed  from  the  States — would  be  inter- 
ested  and  would  know  exactly  the  needs  of  that  State.  By  bringing 
them  together  plans  could  be  formulated  and  suggestions  made  to 
the  Secretary  of  War  through  the  Militia  Bureau,  or  whatever  the 
head  of  the  guard  was  called;  assigning  those  with  the  officers  that 
they  would  have  here  would  cause  a  general  working  out  of  plans 
that  would  get  results. 

The  Chairman.  You  approve  of  the  National  Guard  Council,  do 
you  ? 

Col.  Maddox.  I  believe  that  the  National  Guard  Council  could  be 
of  service.  Each  State  would  feel  that  it  had  had  a  say  in  making 
recommendations  as  to  the  laws  necessary  to  carry  on  the  guard.  1 
believe  we  would  get  better  results  than  what  we  have  now. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  believe  it  should  report  only  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War? 

Col.  Maddox.  Only  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  unless  the  guard  is 
represented  on  the  General  Staff. 

I  think  that  that  is  proper.  We  should  have  one  big  army,  that 
is  the  one  thing,  but  as  we  find  it,  and  as  has  been  stated  here  by 
the  National  Guard  officer,  that  is  hard  to  have.  While  a  great 
many  of  the  officers  in  the  service  were  very  considerate  and  seemed 
to  understand  the  National  Guard,  a  great  many  of  them  condemned 
us  before  we  started.  As  it  is,  we  stand  condemned  before  we  start. 
At  least,  I  found  that  as  a  general  rule. 
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Senator  Chamberlain.  You  think  there  was  an  assumption  that 
the  National  Guard  officer,  that  the  National  Guard  enlisted  men, 
did  not  know  as  much  as  the  Regular  Army  officers  and  the  Begular 
Army  enlisted  men  ? 

Col.  Maddox.  Yes;  they  said  so.  A  great  many  of  them  said  so. 
Now,  there  are  a  grwit  many  officers  in  the  Army  who  have  worked 
hard  for  the  guard,  who  have  been  of  great  help  to  us.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  some  few  that  have  actually,  I  think,  tried  to 
do  everything  they  could  to  break  it  up. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  saying  a  moment  ago  that  the  best 
thing  would  be  to  have  one  big  army.  Have  you  thought  of  the 
sugj^stion  of  the  two  officers  of  organizing  it  under  the  Army 
clause? 

Col.  Maddox.  I  have.  I  agree  with  Gen.  Carter  in  the  universal 
training,  and  along  the  lines  as  have  been  talked  over  here,  but  on 
the  other  hand  we  must  have,  the  National  Guard  must  have,  rep- 
resentation, if  it  is  going  to  be  run  on  the  plan  that  is  now  in  iorce. 
It  is  hard  for  any  voung  Eegular  Army  officer  to  see  a  National 
Guard  officer  with  the  rank  of  a  field  officer  on  the  General  Staff, 
because  when  we  went  into  service,  I  mean  the  field  officers,  we  went 
in  as  colonels;  our  jobs  were  just  a  little  bit  too  large,  and  a  great 
many  captains  in  the  Regular  Army  wanted  them.  It  is  just  like 
when  the  Democrats  are  in  power ;  they  get  the  good  jobs,  and  when 
the  Republicans  come  there  is  always  a  change. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  think  some  others  would  like  them? 

Col.  Maddox.  It  is  not  so  in  peace  times,  but  when  we  are  called 
into  service. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  The  West  Pointer,  for  instance,  who  is  a 
captain  in  the  Re^lar  Army,  resented  the  men  coming  in  from  civil 
life  and  having  higher  positions 

Col.  Maddox.  No ;  I  will  not  say  it  is  the  West  Pointer  altogether. 
I  found  that  the  officers  of  above  38  years  of  age  are  generally  fair- 
minded  officers  as  a  general  rule.  The  youngster  is  the  one  that 
seems  to  resent  the  idea,  he  having  spent  10  or  12  years  in  the  Army, 
and  to  have  a  National  Guardsman,  who  perhaps  spent  20,  coming 
in  and  outranking  him. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  the  guard  in  Alabama  getting  along  now? 

Col.  Maddox.  We  have  eight  companies  organized. 

The  Chairman.  Of  Infantry? 

Col.  Maddox.  Of  Infantry. 

The  Chairman.  And  on  the  65  or  the  100  basis? 

Col.  Maddox.  Sixty-five.  It  is  going  to  be  hard  to  organize  the 
companies  into  sets  of  100,  because  in  the  South  the  armories,  the 
rooms  were  built  to  accommodate  65  men,  as  a  general  rule,  and  so 
far  as  the  platoons  are  concerned,  as  the  colonel  preceding  me  has  ex- 
plained, my  regiment  being  scattered  over  south  Alabama,  I  fouhd 
that  it  did  not  work.  You  can  not  get  them  down  for  inspection; 
you  have  got  to  go  to  them,  and  just  as  the  former  colonel  said,  they 
want  the  captaincy;  when  they  get  a  few  more  men  than  the  other 
platoon  they  think  that  they  should  have  the  captaincy  and  the  name 
changed  to  the  town  with  the  largest  platoon  and  it  causes  a  divi- 
sion of  responsibility  of  property,  and  after  every  formation  in 
which  the  company  is  assembled,  as  a  wole,  property  responsibility 
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always  arises.    I  have  tried  it  out.    We  have  hard  work  in  getting  up 
the  companies  we  started. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  didn't  work? 

Col.  Maddox.  It  did  not  work  there.  Perhaps  it  might  work  in 
other  places. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  your  duties  in  the  Militia  Bureau  ? 

Col.  Maddox.  Well,  I  am  assigned  as  an  advisor  in  the  Infantry 
to  Gen.  Carter. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  keep  in  touch  with  the  Infantry,  the  con- 
dition of  the  Infantry  of  the  guard  all  over  the  United  States? 

Col.  Maddox.  I  have  rust  been  there  a  few  days,  but  I  expect  to  do 
that.  I  will  say  that  Gen.  Carter  and  all  of  the  other  oflBcers  there 
are  doing  everything  in  their  power  to  reorganize  the  Guard,  and 
they  are  going  as  far  as  they  can  go. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  object  to  having  the  General  Staff  enjoy 
any  jurisdiction  over  the  guard? 

Col.  Maddox.  I  would  not  mind — it  is  all  right  for  the  Greneral 
Staff,  but  I  believe  we  should  have  representation  on  the  General 
Staff. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  you  could  be  adequately  protected 
by  such  representation? 

Col.  Maddox.  I  do,  if  we  are  not  too  few  in  number. 

The  Chairman.  You  men  the  War  Department  General  Staff? 

Col.  Maddox.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Assuming  that  we  had  a  War  Department  General 
Staff  to  be  composed  of  a  maximum  of  100  officers  of  the  Regular 
!A.rmy,  how  many  guard  officers  would  you  say  should  be  added  to 
that  ^ard  detail  ? 

Col.  Maddox.  Well,  I  would  say  20,  or  one  for  each  department, 
and  with  enough  rank  to  be  the  right  hand  man  of  the  Chief  of  Staff. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  have  them  assigned  in  all  the  sub- 
divisions of  the  General  Staff  or  would  you  put  them  mostly  in  the 
War  Plans  Division? 

Col  Maddox.  I  think  there  should  be  some  in  all  branches,  so  as  to 
be  in  touch  with  the  whole  situation. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  would  have  them  in  operations  P.  S.  & 
P.  and  War  Plans? 

Col.  Maddox.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  your  idea  in  the  event  that  the 
Militia  Bureau  was  continued  of  having  adequate  National  Guard 
representation  on  that? 

Col.  Maddox.  I  think  that  the  Militia  Bureau  is  doing  all  that  they 
can  consistently  do.  They  are  trying,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  con- 
trolled, of  course,  by  the  General  Staff.  If  the  Militia  Bureau  could 
report  direct  to  the  Secretary  of  War  it  would  be  all  right,  but  I 
know  in  a  great  many  cases  that  the  ideas  of  the  Militia  Bureau  do 
not  exactly  agree  with  the  ideas  of  the  General  Staff. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  About  what  percentage  of  the  ideas  ema- 
nating from  the  Militia  Bureau  are  approved  by  the  General  Staff? 

Cbl.  Maddox.  I  believe  there  should  be  one  or  two  oflScers  repre- 
senting the  Infantry  and  the  Artillery  and  the  different  branches  in 
each  department. 
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Senator  Chamberlain.  No;  I  do  not  think  you  understand  the 
(question.  Your  bureau,  through  Gen.  Carter,  makes  recommenda- 
tions very  frequently  with  reference  to  the  National  Guard  ? 

Col.  SfADDox.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Now,  those  recommendations  go  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  through  the  Chief  of  Staff? 

Col.  Maddox.  As  I  understand  it. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  And  suppose  the  Chief  of  Staff  disapproves 
of  a  recommendation,  it  would  not  get  to  the  Secretary  of  War  ? 

Col.  Maddox.  I  have  not  been  there  long  enough  to  say  positively 
about  that,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  of  the  rec- 
ommendations are  approved? 

Col.  Maddox.  No  ;  1  could  not  say. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  some  more  questions  along  the  line 
of  liberalizing  the  system.  Do  you  think  that  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  National  Guard  officers  and  reserves  would  take  advantage 
of  post-graduate  schools  of  the  Army  if  the  doors  of  those  schools 
were  opened  wide  enough,  say  at  Riley  and  Leavenworth  and  Bragg 
and  so  on? 

Col.  Maddox.  I  believe  that  we  could  get  a  number  to  attend  those 
schools.  I  believe  that  a  number  would  be  glad  to  attend  those 
schools. 

The  Chairman.  The  time  was  when  they  were  not  permitted  to 
attend  except  by  special  order,  which  was  rather  difficult  to  get. 

Col.  Maddox.  I  think  that  a  number  would  be  glad  to  attend, 
because  I  have  found  that  the  majority  of  young  officers  in  the  guard 
are  always  trying  to  better  their  conditions.  They  love  the  game. 
They  are  not  in  it  for  the  money  that  is  in  it.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  school  that  we  had  in  Alabama.  Maj.  Guthrie  was  detailed  in 
Alabama  as  an  Engineer  officer  in  charge  of  the  rivers  and  harbors, 
and  he  offered  his  services  as  an  instructor  for  our  schools,  and  we 
had  our  schools  and  they  were  supposed  to  be  open  for  two  hours, 
and  we  would  find  them  open  until  12  o'clock  quite  frequently.  They 
would  often  ask  for  an  additional  night  in  the  same  week  to  carry 
on  a  subject  that  was  under  discussion. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  a  night  school? 

Col.  Maddox.  Yes,  sir;  a  night  school.  Of  course  it  was  only  one 
night  a  week. 

The  Chairman.  And  those  were  ^lard  officers  from  that  locality? 

Col.  Maddox.  From  that  localitv,  m  Mobile  and  near-bv. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  was  purely  a  voluntary  school? 

Col.  Maddox.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  Maj.  Guthrie  started  there? 

Col.  Maddox.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  stationed  there  at  that  time,  was  he? 

Col.  Maddox.  He  was,  as  Engineer  officer. 

The  Chairman.  That  showed  a  very  good  spirit  on  his  part. 

Col.  Maddox.  Maj.  Guthrie  was  very  much  interested,  and  told 
us  a  real  war  would  show  the  guard  to  be  a  better  prepared  machine 
than  most  of  the  people  had  any  idea  of,  but  he  stated  that  he  be- 
lieved it  would  be  better  to  go  in  as  a  reserve  officer,  as  he  believed 
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they  would  see  service  before  the  guard  as  a  whole,  and  it  did  a  lot 
of  good  for  the  regiment. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  additional  observations  that  you 
want  to  make  about  this  bill  ? 

Col.  Maddox.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  thing  that  strikes  your  eye  first  is  the  Xa-  | 
tional  Guard  Council,  I  assume? 

Col.  Maddox.  Yes;  I  believe  in  the  National  Guard  Council-  At 
least  it  could  not  do  any  harm  to  have  a  man  from  each  State  called 
in  once  a  year  to  talk  over  the  affairs  that  pertain  to  the  military, 
to  the  States  and  to  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  I  do  not  agree 
with  Gen.  Carter  in  the  six  months'  training,  because  I  believe  that 
would  be  a  little  too  long  and  thev  would  be  fed  up  with  it.  Three 
months  would  be  long  enough,  ana  I  think  could  be  utilized  between 
*  school  sessions,  but  six  months  would  overlap. 

(Thereupon,  at  4.55  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until  the  call 
of  the  chair.) 
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THUBSDAY,  DECEMBEB  4,  1919. 

United  States  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Military  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  subcommittee  met  pursuant  to  call  at  2.15  p.  m.,  in  the 
committee  room,  Capitol,  Senator  James  W.  Wadsworth,  jr.,  pre- 
siding. 

Present:  Senators  Wadsworth  (chairman),  Sutherland,  Chamber- 
lain, Fletcher,  and  Thomas. 

STATEMENT  OF  MAJ.  A.  B.  CBITCHFIELD,  UNITED  STATES  ABMT. 

The  Chairman.  Just  give  your  full  name  to  the  reporter,  please. 

Maj.  Critchfieid.  Major  A.  B.  Critchfield. 

The  Chairman.  And,  Major,  in  addition  to  having  been  adjutant 
general  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  what,  in  a  general  way,  has  been  your 
military  experience? 

Maj.  Critchfield.  Well,  Senator,  I  have  been  pretty  nearly  every- 
thing. I  was  captain  in  the  Spanish  War,  and  major  for  eight  or 
nine  years,  and  lieutenant  colonel,  and  adjutant  general  of  the  di- 
vision, and  adjutant  general  of  the  State,  and  I  was  in  The  Adju- 
tant General's  office  for  nine  years.  Have  been  a  member  of  the 
National  Guard  for  36  years. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  in  the  Ohio  National  Guard  that  you  are 
speaking  of? 

Maj.  Critchfield.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  in  this  war. 

Maj.  Critchfield.  Well,  I  have  been  in  this  war  twice.  This  is 
my  third  term  in  the  Army.  I  was  drafted  and  mustered  in  at 
Chicago  on  the  2d  day  of  May  and  was  discharged  without  rea- 
son or  cause  on  the  11th,  paid  $1.15  for  the  telegram  notifying  me  of 
my  discharge,  and  was  reappointed  and  commissioned  and  got  my 
discharge,  appointment,  and  commission  in  the  same  mail.  Now, 
I  do  not  know  anything  about  it  further  than  that. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  make  one  statement  that  I  know  you 
do  not  intend  to  make  or  do  not  intend  for  it  to  appear  the  way 
you  said  it.    You  said  that  you  were  drafted. 

Maj.  CRrrCHPiELD.  Yes. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  were  not  drafted.  You  were  re- 
quested to  serve. 
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Maj.  Critchtield.  I  was  ordered  to  Chicago  to  muster  in,  and  I 
was  a  member  of  the  National  Guard,  and  I  was  ordered  to  Chicago 
and  reported  there. 

Senator  Sutherland.  That  was  an  order  issued  by  the  governor 
of  your  State?  I 

Maj.  Critchfield.  No  ;  by  The  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army.         " 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  act  of  1916  f 

Maj.  Critchfield.  Yes.  I  have  been  before  your  committee  a  time 
or  two,  and  somebody  did  not  like  something  I  said,  I  guess ;  T  did 
not  get  the  particulars. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Did  you  subsequently  go  into  the  service? 

Maj.  Critchfieu).  Oh,  yes;  I  got  my  discharge  and  my  appoint- 
ment and  commission  in  the  same  mail.  I  beat  Flanagan — off 
again,  on  again,  gone  again. 

Senator  Sutherland.  So  you  ended  up  by  being  in  the  service? 

Maj.  Critchfield.  Oh,  yes;  I  am  still  in  the  service.  Yes,  sir; 
I  am  still  working. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  been  the  character  of  your  services, 
Major,  during  this  war? 

Maj.  Critchfield.  I  am  in  the  Infantry  School  of  Arms. 

The  Chairman.  At  Camp  Benning? 

Maj.  Critchfield.  At  Camp  Benning. 

The  Chairman.  As  an  instructor  ? 

Maj.  Critchfield.  Yes;  and  I  have  been  more  than  that.  I  have 
done  nearlv  all  of  the  temporary  construction  of  the  rifle  range  and 
things  of  that  kind  and  also  instructor  in  small  arms. 

Senator  Sutherland.  He  ought  to  be  able  to  give  us  some  informa- 
tion about  Camp  Benning. 

Maj.  Critchfield.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  do  so.  That  is  the  best  camp 
in  the  United  States  by  long  odds.  I  agree  entirely  with  Gen. 
BuUard. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  think  it  ought  to  be  kept? 

Maj.  Critchfield.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  not  any  doubt  about  it.  It  is 
just  as  Gen.  Malone  outlined  to  your  committee.  I  am  speaking  of 
the  National  Guard.  The  natural  conditions  there  are  simply  won- 
derful. The  cost  of  construction  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  there. 
The  whole  country  is  supplied  with  good  water,  and  there  is  every 
kind  of  terrain  you  could  imagine.  We  can  have  an  Artillery  fiel3 
and  an  aviation  field,  and  everything  imaginable.  God  did  his  part 
right  in  that  camp,  and  my  judgment  is  it  would  be  a  tremendous  mis- 
take to  salvage  that  property.  It  ought  to  be  retained  in  preference 
to  anything  else  that  I  have  ever  seen  that  the  Government  has 
charge  of  or  owns;  and  I  believe  every  AiTuy  officer  who  has  ever 
seen  it  will  agree  to  that  proposition;  and  I  bielieve  your  conunittee, 
if  you  could  go  down  and  see  it,  would  agree  to  it  in  a  minute.  The 
House  committee,  I  know,  did. 

Senator  Fletcher.  If  you  are  going  to  give  up  anything,  give  up 
something  else  ? 

Maj.  Critchfield.  Yes,  sir.  a 

Senator  Chamberlain.  It  is  a  nice  climate,  too;  isn*t  it?  f 

Maj.  Critchfield.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  mild  winters  down  there. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  made  rather  a  specialty,  haven't  you,  in 
training  young  men  to  shoot? 
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Maj.  Cbitghfield.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  always  been  a  crank  on  that 
subject  and  have  spent  a  lot  of  time  on  it. 

Senator  Suthebland.  Is  the  school  in  operation  there  nowt 

Maj.  Critchfieij>.  Yes,  sir;  the  last  graduating  class  frcHn  West 
Point  is  there  now,  and  there  are  probably  four  or  five  hundred  stu- 
dents there  at  p^resent.  It  is  not  in  ffood  shape.  For  instance,  the 
sewer  is  not  entirely  complete ;  it  is  about  98  per  cent  complete,  and 
it  ought  to  be  connected  uj).  The  waterworks  are  in  the  same  condi- 
tion ;  and  there  is  no  provision  in  any  appropriation  bill  for  setting 
up  the  stoves;  and  there  ought  to  be  fire  in  those  buildings. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  should  have  thought  they,  would  have 
transferred  some  of  these  conveniences  from  camps  they  intended  to 
abandon  and  put  them  in  Camp  Benning. 

Maj.  CRrrcHFiEU).  I  think  there  is  material  there  on  the  ground, 
but  there  is  no  money  to  install  it. 

Senator  Sutherland.  They  find  out  ways  to  do  everything  that 
they  really  want  to  do.  I  do  not  know  why  they  have  not  done  those 
things. 

Maj.  CRrrcHFiELD.  There  is  something  in  that,  too. 

Senator  Sutherland.  There  is  danger  of  some  of  those  boys  get- 
ting pneumonia  down  there,  isn't  there? 

Maj.  CRiTCHTiEiiD.  Yes,  sir.  If  it  happens  to  set  in  wet.  They 
have  had  very  favorable  weather  so  far. 

Senator  Fletcher.  It  will  get  to  be  pretty  chilly  from  now  on. 

Maj.  Crttchfield.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  completion  of  that  camp  was  dependent,  of 
course,  on  the  action  of  Congress. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  for  the 
subcommittee  to  go  down  there  and  look  it  over? 

Maj.  Crttchfieij).  Yes,  sir.  Then  you  would  know  what  we  are 
talking  about  when  we  come  before  you.  The  House  committee  was 
in  the  same  shape.  They  went  down,  and  when  Mr.  Anthony  came 
back  and  he  told  me  personally  "  That  beats  anything  I  have  ever 
seen."  He  said,  "  I  was  against  it,  but  I  will  have  to  be  for  it,"  and 
he  will  present  the  bill  to  retain  it  in  the  House.  It  is  already  re- 
ported out  with  a  unanimous  report  for  Benning.  That  was  after 
he  was  down  there  and  saw  for  himself.  That  is  all  that  is  necessary. 
Anybody  that  will  go  there  and  see  it  will  have  no  trouble  in  com- 
paring it  to  other  camps.  It  is  superior,  and  especially  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  school,  because  you  have  every  kind  of  terrain  there,  a 
splendid  water  supply.  Bight  back  of  Gen.  Farnsworth's  house, 
within  100  yards  irom  his  house,  there  is  a  spring  that  will  run  a 
6  or  8  inch  pipe.  It  is  a  tremendous  sprmg,  and  every  con- 
dition is  there  present. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  have  your  comments  on  this 
military  problem,  and  especially  that  part  of  it  with  which  you  are 
most  familiar ;  that  is,  the  connection  of  the  National  Guard  with  the 
general  system. 

Major  Critchfield.  Well,  sir,  I  have  read  this  bill  under  consid- 
eration. 

The  Chairman.  Which  one? 

Maj.  Critchfield.  The  Frelinghuysen  bill.  There  is  not  any- 
thing especially  new  in  this  bill.    They  are  all  things  that  have  been 
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presented  here  before  in  other  measures  except  sections  27  and  28, 
pertaining  to  the  council,  and  that  is  new.  We  have  been  trying  to 
get  control  of  the  Militia  Bureau  for  the  last  10  or  12  years,  and 
we  will  keep  on  as  lon^  as  we  have  anything  to  do  with  the  National 
Guard  trying  to  do  that  very  thing,  because  we  are  never  going  to 
get  anywhere  until  we  do.    That  is  an  absolute  essential. 

Section  3  of  this  bill  is  an  important  provision.  It  ought  not  to  be 
chan^d.  We  have  been  having  a  gooa  deal  of  trouble  that  would 
be  eliminated  under  section  2  of  this  bill.  There  are  a  couple  of 
suggestions  that  I  want  to  make  before  I  forget  it,  in  other  se<;tions. 

In  section  .14,  in  the  second  line,  after  the  word  "  appointed  " — 
"  brigade  commanders  and  officers  of  the  staff  of  each  tactical  divi- 
sion shall  be  appointed  "—after  the  word  "appointed"  insert,  in 
line  11,  section  14,  page  13,  "from  the  organization,"  just  three 
words. 

The  Chairman.  Brigade  commanders  and  officers  of  the  staff  of 
each  tactical  division  shall  be  appointed  from  the  organization? 

Maj.  Critchfield.  From  the  organization. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  divisional  organization? 

Maj.  Critchfield.  Yes,  of  course.  That  is  what  they  are  talking 
about,  of  filling  vacancies  by  appointment  of  commissioned  officers. 
It  is  from  the  division. 

Senator  Fletcher.  That  is  singular,  not  plural? 

Maj.  Critchfield.  Well,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  singular.  "  Each 
tactical  division,"  it  says,  "shall  be  appointed  from  the  organiza- 
tion." I  think  that  is  only  fair,  and  I  think  that  is  right.  I  think  it 
will  prevent  a  lot  of  trouble,  too. 

Now,  in  section  29,  in  line  23,  page  26,  after  the  words  "  National 
Guard,"  insert  "  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate."  And 
after  tne  word  "  years  "  in  line  25,  "  not  less  than  15  years'  service." 

The  effect  of  that,  gentlemen,  is  this:  The  committee  will  agree 
that  that  is  the  way  this  should  have  been,  that  it  was  intended  that 
way  in  the  beginning.  We  want  an  opportunity,  when  the  General 
Staff  or  the  Chief  of  Staff  appoints  a  man  that  we  know  is  not  the 
man  for  the  job,  and  he  does  it  probably  over  our  protest,  we  want 
somebody  that  we  can  go  to  and  make  our  complaint  to,  and  there 
is  only  one  place  in  the  world,  and  that  is  right  here.  We  want  a 
chance  to  be  heard.  That  is  the  reason  we  want  this  man  confirmed 
by  the  Senate.  It  is  perfectly  proper  that  he  should  be,  and  in  the 
balance  of  the  sentence  "  not  lower  than  that  of  colonel,  for  a  period 
of  four  years,"  that  gentleman  might  have  been  on  some  governors 
staff  for  four  years,  and  he  would  not  know  anything  about  the 
National  Guara,  and  for  that  reason  we  want  to  put  in  there  "  not 
less  than  15  vears'  service." 

We  want  him  to  have  had  real  service  in  the  National  Guard  and 
not  some  honorary  position.  We  used  to  have  those  kind  of  men  in 
our  State.  The  governor  appointed  16  or  20  colonels  and  brigadier 
generals,  that  we  had  to  hold  on  to  their  horses,  and  we  do  not  want 
that  kind  of  a  soldier  for  this  job. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  What  jurisdiction  would  the  Senate  have 
over  a  purely  State  institution? 

Maj.  Critchfield.  This  is  the  Militia  Bureau. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Oh,  I  see. 
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Maj.  Critchfield.  This  is  the  National  Guard  Bureau,  and  he 
ought  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  because  you  are  creating  a  very 
important  office  there,  and  this  section  29  is  the  whole  thing  in  this 
bill.  It  is  the  most  important  feature  about  it.  Without  that  it 
does  not  make  any  diiference  what  you  do  with  the  rest  of  the  law, 
because  without  that  provision  there  won't  be  any  National  Guard 
and  vou  won't  need  a  bureau. 

I  was  in  a  convention  last  Sunday  of  350  officers  in  our  State,  men 
that  have  served  40  years  in  the  guard,  from  there  on  down.  We 
have  been  working  and  spending  money  to  reorganize  the  guard, 
and  this  is  the  first  time  in  our  history  that  we  have  ever  asked  the 
State  for  an  appropriation  for  recruiting  purposes.  We  have  asked 
them  for  $50,000.  We  can  not  get  anywhere  with  it  until  we  get 
this  provision.  We  have  been  played  with  long  enough,  and  we 
want  to  run  our  business  ourselves,  and  we  want  to  be  put  in  the 
same  relation  to  the  War  Department  as  the  Marine  Corps  is  to  the 
Navy  Department.  If  the  Marine  Corps  can  make  a  success  with- 
out anybodv  else  running  them,  we  can.  We  want  to  bear  the  same 
relations.  I'here  is  no  question  about  being  a  different  organization 
and  not  functioning,  because  there  is  no  trouble  of  function  in  the 
National  Guard  the  minute  they  get  together,  just  like  the  Marine 
Corps  and  the  Army. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Should  not  that  provision  of  "  not  less  than 
15  years'  service  come  after  the  word  "  colonel "  ? 

Maj.  CRrrcHFiELD.  Well,  sir,  I  just  put  it  in  there  because  I  wanted 
to  get  the  language  before  the  committee. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Having  a  rank  not  lower  than  that  of 
colonel  and  having  not  less  than  15  years'  service,  nominated  for  a 
period  of  four  years. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Your  idea  is,  and  that  is  the  purpose  of  the 
friends  of  the  measure,  that  this  National  Guard  Council  will  name 
the  chief  of  that  bureau  ? 

Maj.  Crutchfield.  They  can  recommend. 

Senator  Fletcher.  They  recommend,  and  the  President  is  to  ap- 
point the  man  they  recommend;  isn't  that  your  idea? 

Maj.  Crttchfield.  Yes. 

Senator  Fletcher.  If  he  refuses  to  appoint  the  first  recommenda- 
tion, for  instance,  then  he  may  call  for  another,  and  you  can  make 
another :  but  he  is  obliged  to  appoint  the  man  whom  this  National 
Guard  Council  recommends? 

Maj.  CRrrcHFiELD.  Senator,  you  know  we  have  had  some  expe- 
rience. Section  111  of  the  present  law  is  just  as  plain  as  this  one, 
and  it  was  violated  in  every  detail  during  this  war  and  caused  very 
hard  feelings — more  hard  feelings  than  anything  I  have  ever  known 
to  happen  in  the  Army  or  connected  with  it.  I  have  not  found  a 
case  wnere  section  111  was  carried  out  except  the  first  half  of  it. 
The  one  that  ruined  the  Guard  was  enforced  to  the  letter.  The  one 
that  would  have  done  good  was  ignored  to  the  letter,  and  this  is 
section  111  of  the  present  law.  If  you  will  examine  it  you  will  find 
that  there  are  two  very  important  provisions  in  that  section.  The 
one  when  we  were  called  into  the  national  service,  discharging  us 
from  the  National  Guard,  was  enforced.  The  provision  that  required 
officers  to  fill  vacancies  to  be  appointed  from  the  organization  was 
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always  violated  in  my  State.  OflScers  would  be  discharged  for  lack 
of  inertia,  whatever  that  is,  or  temperamentally  unfitted  to  command. 
Gen.  Speaks  was  discharged  because  he  was  temperamentally  mifitted 
to  command.  The  charge  was  made  and  entered  by  a  man  who  had 
been  in  command  of  a  Coast  Artillery  post,  had  never  seen  a  regi- 
ment, had  never  seen  a  brigade.  Gen.  Speaks  had  been  in  com-  | 
mand  of  a  brigade  for  19  years.  He  lacked  5  days  of  having  been 
in  command  of  some  kind  of  troops  for  40  years.  He  was  the  only 
man  in  his  division  that  had  ever  commanded  troops  under  fire  that 
I  ever  heard  of,  and  he  was  discharged  because  he  was  tempera- 
mentally unfitted  to  conmiand.  His  successor  was  not  appomted 
from  the  division.  Had  the  law  been  observed  he  would  not  have 
been  discharged,  no  doubt. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Was  he  temperamentally  unfitted  for  a 
soldier  ? 

Maj.  CRrrcHFiELD.  Well,  sir,  I  do  not  think  so.  He  was  not  worn 
out.  He  is  one  of  the  most  active  men  I  know  of  to-day.  I  hope  he 
will  come  before  your  committee  and  you  can  see  for  yourself. 

Senator  Fletcher.  He  must  be  getting  pretty  old. 

Maj.  Critchfieu).  Not  a  very  old  man.  tfe  has  been  at  it  since 
he  was  a  kid.  He  commanded  a  company  in  the  Cincinnati  riots  in 
1883. 

Senator  Sutherland.  How  old  is  hel 

Mai.  CRrrcHFiELD.  He  is  about  68  or  69 ;  something  like  that.  About 
68, 1  judge. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Then  he  is  a  young  man. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Did  he  go  to  France  in  conmiand  of  a 
brigade  ? 

Maj.  Critchfield.  No.  They  took  him  away  from  it  He  did  go 
to  Porto  Rico  in  1898. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  What  became  of  him  finally  while  the  war 
was  on  ? 

Maj.  Critchfield.  Discharged  and  sent  home. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  By  a  board  ? 

Maj.  Critchfield.  By  a  board;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  What  was  the  finding?  What  was  the  find- 
ing of  that  board? 

Maj.  Critchfield.  They  recommended — ^they  approved  the  charges, 
and  it  went  to  the  Department  of  the  Southeast,  and  the  general  sent 
it  back  and  said  there  wasn't  anything  against  the  man.  So  they 
made  some  kind  of  an  amendment  and  sent  it  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  ignored  the  Department  of  the  Southeast,  and  it  was  ap- 
proved by  the  War  Department.  I  saw  a  letter  from  Gren.  Duvall 
that  he  would  have  disapproved  the  second  report,  as  there  was  noth- 
ing in  it.  It  was  simply  to  make  a  place  for  the  man  who  preferred 
the  charges,  and  who  got  it,  and  he  had  been  in  command  of  a  Coast 
Artillery  company.  . 

That  is  only  one  instance.  I  could  write  a  book  on  this  subject, 
gentlemen,  but  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  your  time. 

The  Chairman.  The  committer  would  like  to  have  your  views  as  i 
to  just  how  this  thing  would  work,  a  National  Guard  Bureau  pre-   ^ 
sided  over  in  a  sense  by  a  National  Guard  Council.    What  do  you 
think  would  be  its  special  functions  ? 
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Maj.  CRrrcHFiEU).  Well,  sir,  it  is  not  so  much  my  notion  as  to  what 
they  might  do  as  to  what  they  would  not  do.  I  have  orders  right 
here,  issued  by  the  bureau,  that  will  ruin  the  National  Guard,  and  1 
am  going  to  take  my  own  home  town  as  an  example,  to  show  you 
how  it  will  work  out.  This  order  here  provides  lor  two  or  three 
things.  First,  that  they  fix  the  age  of  the  officers,  which  is  not  in  the 
law,  and  none  of  their  affair.  The  Militia  Bureau  should  not  meddle 
with  that.  It  does  not  come  within  their  power,  I  do  not  think.  They 
fix  the  number  of  men  at  100. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  In  a  company  ? 

Maj.  CRrrcHFiELD.  In  a  company.  I  live  in  a  town  of  1,200  popu- 
lation. We  have  a  National  Guard  company  there,  and  have  had 
since  1884.  They  served  in  the  Spanish  War.  They  served  in  this 
war.  There  were  two  men,  as  I  recollect  it,  drafted  in  my  town. 
Everybody  belonged  to  that  company.  There  has  never  been  but 
one  boy  graduating  from  the  high  school  in  that  town  that  did  not 
belong  to  this  company.  At  the  end  of  the  war  we  had  27  officers  in 
the  Army  from  this  town.  Under  this  regulation,  that  company  has 
got  to  go  out  of  business,  although  within  two  weeks  after  the  time 
they  came  back  we  reorganized  the  company  with  82  ihen.  They 
have  been  called  out  twice  by  the  governor  smce  they  have  been  re- 
organized as  a  National  Guard  company  for  duty  in  the  State. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Since  the  armistice  was  signed? 

Maj.  CRrrcHFiELD.  Yes;  and  in  the  last  90  days.  They  have  just 
been  on  duty  within  the  last  three  or  four  weeks  at  Canton,  Ohio, 
at  the  steel  mills  there. 

Senator  Sutherij^nd.  Would  you  favor  fixing  a  limit,  and  what 
figure  would  you  fix  ? 

Maj.  Critchfield.  Senator,  the  law  was  made  for  the  Army.  The 
law  provides  that  we  shall  conform  to  that.  Now,  we  have  to  con- 
form when  the  Army  can  not,  nor  does  not  try.  If  it  does  not  work 
in  the  Army,  why  try  it  on  the  dog  ?  The  Army  can  not  comply  with 
it.  Here  is  the  proposition :  A  captain  in  the  National  Guard  under 
this  law  and  under  the  present  law  would  receive  $500  a  year.  For 
that  he  must  furnish  a  company  of  100  men.  He  must  give  bond  for 
their  equipment.  He  has  got  to  do  everything  that  a  captain  in 
the  Army  does,  besides  furnishing  his  own  company  and  earning 
his  own  living.  But  a  captain  in  the  Army  on  full  pay  does  not  have 
to  furnish  a  man ;  he  has  no  responsibility  for  the  property,  only  its 
general  supervision.  He  goes  on  the  retired  list  after  a  while  and 
IS  finally  buried  in  Arlington.  Compare  the  two.  Why  exact  100 
per  cent  from  the  man  getting  20  per  cent  pay  and  nothing  from  the 
lellow  who  is  on  full  pay?  It  is  imfair.  It  puts  us  in  a  position 
where  we  can  not  do  it.  It  puts  the  companies  out  of  every  small 
town  in  the  country.  Now,  in  cities  like  New  York  or  Philadelphia, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  possibly,  you  can  get  enough  men  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  to  have  a  full  company  or  a  battalion  or  a  regiment.  That 
is  possible,  but  when  you  go  out  in  the  country  towns — and  they  are 
about  the  best  companies  there  are — ^you  can  not  do  it.  There  is  not 
enough  available  material,  withoyjb  going  too  far. 

The  suggestion  comes  that  we  have  platoon  organizations.  My 
God,  we  can  not  find  armories  for  one,  let  alone  two  organizations. 
We  have  tried  that  and  could  not  do  it.    You  must  remember,  when 
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you  look  into  this  thing  from  the  standpoint  of  what  actually  takes 
place  on  the  ground,  it  is  different  from  some  theory  that  you  might 
get  up  in  Washington.    It  does  not  work  out. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Would  you  fix  a  limit,  and  where  would  you 
fix  it? 

Maj.  Critchfield.  It  has  never  been  possible  and  we  never  could 
get  equipment  for  more  than  65  men.  Now,  thev  had  an  idea  that 
we  must  have  a  very  great  big  organization,  following  the  French. 
We  followed  the  French  in  everything.  Of  course  Great  Britain  did 
not.  When  they  got  to  France,  they  were  the  146th  Regiment, 
whereas  before  they  left  Ohio  they  were  the  8th  Ohio  R^ment. 
That  destroyed  all  of  our  home  associations.  I  can  not  see  any  use 
of  it.  Canada  did  not  change  theirs,  or  Australia,  or  New  Zealand, 
or  anybody  else,  but  we  followed  France.  Home  meant  more  to  us 
than  empire.  That  regiment  had  served  in  the  Civil  War  and  in  the 
Spanish- American  War,  and  it  has  had  a  record  for  years  and  years 
and  this  just  spoiled  it. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  think,  then,  that  the  law  should  be  left 
as  it  is,  fixing  the  limit  at  65? 

Maj.  CRitcHFiELD.  Well,  it  ought  not  to  be  more  than  that,  at  least 
as  a  minimum.  There  is  no  objection  to  having  more  where  you  can 
get  them. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  am  talking  about  the  minimum. 

Mr.  Critchfield.  AVhen  we  went  into  the  Spanish  War  in  1898 
they  wanted  us  to  have  84  men.  We  were  first  ordered  into  the  Na- 
tional Guard  camps  with  84  men,  and  they  only  mustered  us  in  with 
62,  and  then  we  had  to  go  back  and  fill  up  to  100.  We  got  all  the 
men  I  took  in,  with  the  exception  of  6  or  8.  But  you  can  not  fix  a 
rule  that  you  must  have  100  men  in  a  company.  I  want  to  tell  you 
that  in  cities  of  10,000  in  my  Sate  you  can  not  maintain  that  numoer. 
It  destroys  them,  and  what  is  the  excuse  for  it?  If  you  can  go  to 
Mexico  with  14  men  in  a  companv,  why  can't  we  stay  at  home 
with  65  ? 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  suppose  every  one  of  these  officers  were 
members  .in  your  Guard? 

Maj.  CRrrcHFiELD.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  served  on  every  front,  from 
Dalmatia  to  Archangel,  Russia. 

Senator  Sutherland.  That  shows  the  advantage  of  maintaining 
a  small  company  in  a  small  town  ? 

Maj.  Critchfield.  Yes,  sir.  Our  armories  were  built  for  small 
companies.  Must  we  go  to  work  and  remodel  all  of  these  armories 
because  somebody  has  an  idea  that  he  has  put  in  force  and  upsets  the 
whole  system  that  has  been  in  vogue  for  40  years?  If  there  was  any 
reason  for  it  or  if  it  was  possible,  it  would  be  different,  but  it  is  not 
needed. 

Senator  Sutherland.  The  platoon  suggestion  would  be  feasible  if 
there  were  some  other  small  town  not  far  from  you.  There  could  be 
a  platoon  there  and  one  in  your  town? 

Maj.  Critchfietj>.  No,  sir;  that  will  not  work.  It  has  been  tried 
out  in  many  places.  A  National  Guard  officer  gives  a  bond  of  $4,000 
for  the  property.  The  Government  issues  it  to  the  State,  and  the 
State  does  not  give  any  bond.  The  State  issues  it  to  the  National 
Guard  officer  and  requires  a  bond,  so  if  it  is  lost  the  captain  loses  it 
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and  not  the  State,  nor  the  Government  either,  and  he  is  working  for 
20  cents  on  the  dollar. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Does  the  State  require  the  bond  or  the  War 
Department? 

Maj.  CRiTCHFiEiiD.  The  State.    It  has,  always. 

Senator  FiiETCHER.  Then  the  War  Department  is  not  responsible 
for  that. 

Senator  Sutheri^and.  The  Government  fixes  the  regulations  as 
between  the  State  and  the  Government. 

Maj.  Crttchfieu).  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sutherland.  And  the  State  then  is  responsible  to  the 
General  Government? 

Maj.  Critchfield.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  require  a  bond  from  the  re- 
sponsible officer,  who  is  the  captain  of  the  company,  and  in  our  State 
the  bond  has  been  $4,000.    I  have  given  many  a  one. 

Gen.  Moore  (adjutant  general  of  South  Carolina).  I  think  you  are 
mistaken  in  your  statement  that  the  States  are  not  responsible  to  the 
Government,  aren't  you? 

Maj.  Critchfield^  Of  course,  they  are  responsible,  but  I  never 
knew  them  to  make  an  appropriation  to  pay  for  anything. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  The  State  receipts  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  property,  and  the  local  commanding  officer  gives  the 
bond  to  the  State. 

Maj.  Critchfield.  He  gives  the  bond  to  the  State,  and  he  takes 
the  responsibility,  and  then  he  issues  it  to  65  men  without  any  chance 
of  being  protected,  not  even  a  pay  roll  to  check  up  the  property 
against.  That  is  what  happens.  Outside  of  that,  you  know  he  has 
got  to  go  out  and  earn  a  meal  ticket.  He  does  not  live  off  the  Grovern- 
ment;  he  lives  in  the  Government. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  would  favor,  then,  a  minimum  of  66 
for  a  company  instead  of  100  ? 

Maj.  Critchfield.  Yes;  it  ought  not  to  be  more  than  that,  and 
then.  Senator,  here  is  another  thing  that  happens,  as  every  fellow 
in  the  National  Guard  service  will  be  able  to  verify:  Conditions 
change  in  a  community ;  they  fluctuate ;  the  number  of  men  you  have 
got  in  your  company  fluctuates  up  and  down.  Sometimes  it  will 
run  down  very  low.  I  have  seen  splendid  companies  go  down  to 
40  men.  I  did  not  muster  them  out  as  adjutant  general.  Maybe 
it  would  go  up  and  then  we  would  have  75  men  in  that  company. 
You  can  not  fix  a  hard-and-fast  rule  in  this  kind  of  a  service.  If  you 
do  vou  are  going  to  destroy  the  very  thing  you  are  trying  to  build  up. 
It  has  got  to  be  encouraged  rather  than  handicapped.  That  is  one 
reason  whv  we  insist  that  this  bureau  should  be  run  by  officers  of  the 
National  Guard.  There  is  nobody  that  knows  so  much  about  it  as 
the  fellows  that  have  been  brought  up  in  it.  No  man  in  the  Army 
knows  as  much  about  the  National  Guard  as  I  know.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  know  as  much  about  the  Army  as  an  old  Armv  officer, 
but  whether  he  pretends  to  or  not,  I  know  he  does  not  know  as 
much  about  the  National  Guard  as  I  know,  because  I  have  put  my 
whole  life  into  it. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  think  that  is  true,  Major,  but  I  am 
anxious  to  know  this :  Suppose  there  was  a  council  established  here. 
It  would  be  composed  or  one  officer  from  each  State,  as  I  recall 
the  bill? 
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Maj.  Crttchfield.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  They  function  absolutely  independent  of 
the  General  Staff? 

Maj.  Critchfield.  Yes;  and  should. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  What  would  be  the  result?  You  have  your 
council  here,  taking  charge  of  and  having  jurisdiction  over  the 
National  Guard,  with  the  L'hief  of  Staff  commanding,  or,  rather,  at 
the  head  of  the  Eegular  Army  proper.  Won't  there  be  conflict  and 
confusion  between  the  two  ? 

Maj.  Critchfield.  Not  if  he  does  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
our  business.  We  do  not  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  his, 
and  we  do  not  want  him  to  have  anything  to  do  with  ours. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  am  somewhat  in  sympathy  with  your 
views,  but  I  do  not  know  how  in  the  world  you  will  prevent  conflict 
and  confusion. 

Maj.  Critchfield.  How  do  you  keep  down  conflict  between  the 
Marine  Corps  and  the  Army?  Simply  because  thev  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  management  of  each  other  s  affairs. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  Marine  Corps  and  the  Navy  ? 

Maj.  Critchfield.  No;  the  Army. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  is  hardly  a  parallel  case,  because 
the  Marine  Corps  is  imder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Navy  except  in 
time  of  war,  when  it  may  be  assigned  for  duty  to  the  Army,  but 
here  you  bring  up  a  different  proposition.  The  Marine  Corps  has 
no  separate  council  in  the  Navy  Department.  It  is  all  under  the 
Navy  proper. 

M^j.  Critchfield.  Yes. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  But  here  you  are  creating  a  council  that 
comes  up  here  acting  independently  of  the  Regulars. 

Mai.  Critchfield.  And,  Senator,  it  should  be,  for  various  reasons, 
and  the  first  one  is  this :  The  National  Guard  proposition  is  purely 
a  democratic  organization.  You  have  got  to  deal  with  the  public. 
We  have  these  organizations  in  our  homes.  The  people  in  them  are 
our  neighbors,  the  people  that  we  associate  with  daily.  The  rules 
and  system  that  you  might  try  to  enforce  in  the  Army  you  can  not 
enforce  in  the  National  Guard.  It  has  got  to  be  handled  from  a 
different  standpoint  entirely.  It  is  an  entirely  different  proposition. 
When  we  come  together  with  our  own  staff,  which  that  council  would 
probabaly  be,  we  all  understand  it  alike.  Those  men  have  the  same 
conditions  in  every  State,  and  they  can  work  together  and  harmoni- 
ously. It  gives  us  somebody  to  consult  with.  It  would  be  a  great 
help  for  a  chief  of  this  bureau  to  have  men  come  in  there  to  consult 
with  and  find  out  about  the  conditions  in  their  State,  find  out  what 
they  want  and  what  is  necessary,  and  what  will  help,  and  two  heads 
are  beter  than  one  in  council,  and  that  is  a  good  proposition,  but  it 
ought  not  to  be  connected  with  the  General  Staff,  and  I  do  not 
want  the  General  Staff  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  If  I  had  my 
way  about  it,  they  would  not  have. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  have  them  in  charge  of  all  training? 

Maj.  Critchfield.  Well,  the  training  is  prescribed  by  the  War  De- 
partment. We  have  the  same  training,  and  the  Marine  Corps  has 
the  same  training,  and  the  Army  has  the  same  training.  We  would 
all  have  the  same  training.    We  would  follow  their  system  of  train- 
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ing,  but  it  is  done  by  the  States  under  the  Constitution.  The  system 
of  training  is  already  prescribed  by  the  War  Department.  When  we 
come  together  we  can  function  in  a  minute,  because  there  is  no  dif- 
ference m  our  training. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  a  little  confused  there.  In  what  way  would 
the  training  of  the  National  Guard  be  prescribed  by  the  War  De- 
partment? 

Maj.  Crttchfield.  It  is  already  prescribed  by  the  War  Department. 

The  Chairman.  Under  what  authority? 

Ma]\  CRrrcHriELD.  The  national  defense  act  of  1916.  We  are 
to  conform  in  our  training  and  system  and  everything  to  the  Army. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  to  conform  in  your  tactical  organization 
with  the  Armv? 

Maj.  Critchfieu).  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  do  not  have  to  conform  in  the  method  of 
training  the  men. 

Maj.  CRrrcHFiELD.  You  do  not  always  find  two  captains  that  train 
the  company  just  the  same,  but  they  do  the  same  thing  and  get  to  the 
same  place  when  they  are  brought  together.  We  use  the  same  text- 
book m  every  arm  and  branch  of  the  service. 

Senator  Sutherland.  They  use  the  same  manual  of  arms. 

Maj.  Critchfield.  Everything  is  prescribed.  We  follow  the  regu- 
lations that  are  issued.  We  follow  the  regulations,  of  course,  in  all 
branches  of  the  service. 

The  Chairmai*.  My  recollection  of  the  militia  is  that  the  training 
is  in  charge  of  the  State. 

Maj.  Critchfield.  It  is  better  to  illustrate  that  by  saying  when 
we  CO  back  to  universal  service  we  would  do  that.  That  particularly 
applied  to  the  old  militia  law,  and  when  we  had  universal  service — 
our  Constitution  provides  for  universal  military  service,  and  I  think 
pretty  nearly  every  State  constitution  in  the  United  States  does.  I 
tnow  Ohio  is  very  emphatic  that  "every  able-bodied  man  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  45  shall  be  enrolled  and  shall  perform  military 
duty." 

Slenator  Chamberlain.  Is  that  provision  enforced  ?  Are  thev  en- 
rolled ? 

Maj.  CritctiI'^eld.  No,  sir.  It  says  "  shall ''  and  not  "  may.''  We 
had  about  8,000  men  in  the  Xational  Guard,  and  they  did  the 
duty  for  about  a  million,  the  rest — the  992,000 — did  nothing  or 
made  complaint. 

Senator  Fletcher.  This  bill  probably  covers  the  point  that  Sen- 
ator Wadsworth  mentioned,  and  it  would  be  left  to  the  Secretary 
of  War  to  see  that  the  regulations  are  such  as  would  bring  about 
similarity  of  training.  It  says  in  section  31  that  ^'the  National 
Guard  divisions,  brigades,  regiments,  and  other  units  shall  assemble 
for  drill  and  instruction,  including  indoor  target  practice,  at  such 
times  as  may  be  prescribed  by  regulations  by  the  National  (iuard 
Council,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  War." 

Maj.  Critchfield.  Why,  certainly. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  as  to  time. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Yes. 

Maj.  Critchfield.  But  you  know.  Senator,  there  would  be  no 
other  way  to  train  these  men  except  as  the  Army  is  trained.     That 
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is  the  pattern.  We  follow  the  Army  absolutely.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  .that.  We  ttain  our  men  in  every  particular  just  the  same 
as  the  Army,  and  so  far  as  learning  to  shoot  is  concerned,  better  than 
the  Army  does.  We  had  54  instructors  in  the  Small  Arms  School, 
and  everyone  of  them  were  officers  of  the  National  Guard. 

The  Chairman.  Where,  at  Camp  Benning? 

Maj.  Crtfchfield.  At  Benning  and  Perry  both. 

Senator  Fletcher.  That  is  a  very  important  thing. 

Maj.  CRrrcHFiELD.  Yes.  Fifty-four  of  our  instructors  were  offi- 
cers from  the  National  Guard.  I  have  seen  many  a  lieutenant  of 
the  guard  going  out  with  majors  and  captains  from  West  Point  to 
^how  them  how  to  shoot.  It  is  a  very  good  thing,  and  you  will  see 
it  right  now  at  Camp  Benning  if  you  will  go  down  there,  because 
these  officers  are  experts  in  their  line.  We  have  had  several  of  them 
from  New  York,  like  Lieut.  Dietz,  Capts.  Luchener  and  Wallace. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Lieut.  Dietz  the  man  who  lectures  on  pistol 
practice  ? 

Maj.  Critchfield.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  comments  have  you  to  make  on  this 
bill,  Major? 

Maj.  Critchfield.  I  do  not  know  that  this  would  hardly  apply 
to  the  National  Guard  proposition,  but  I  wanted  to  suggest  a  prop- 
osition in  regard  to  the  court-martial  section.  I  would  provide  a 
court  under  the  office  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General's  Department, 
who  would  try  all  cases  coming  up  for  general  court-martial.  The 
court  would  be  a  permanent  court,  and  the  officers  permanently  under 
the  Judge  Advocate  General's  Department,  and  not  transferable 
to  any  other  branch  of  the  service  or  arm  of  the  service.  This 
court  would  act  the  same  as  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  of  our 
State  or  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States,  and  would  try  cases 
wherever  and  whenever  necessary.  They  would  become  efficient, 
would  have  no  other  duties,  would  be  free  from  prejudice  and  not 
under  the  influence  of  the  commanding  officer  or  other  officere  who 
might  be  very  much  prejudiced. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  is,  for  a  court  to  revise  the  decisions 
in  the  lower  court,  is  it  not? 

Maj.  Critchfieu).  No,  sir.  Any  case  that  comes  up  will  come  for 
trial ;  any  case  that  would  be  tried  before  what  we  term  a  general 
court-martial  this  court  would  try  it.  I  would  not  detail  a  court  just 
promiscuously  from  the  camp  and  allow  the  commanding  officer,  who 
probably  makes  the  charges  of  complaint  or  who  might,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  trying  to  defend  the  man,  I  would  not  allow  him  to  appoint 
the  court. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Here  is  the  difficulty  about  that:  There 
were  over  300,000  trials  during  this  war,  and  probably  25,000  general 
court-martial  cases. 

Maj.  Critchfield.  And  probably  20,000  of  them  too  many. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  think  so,  too.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  the  Judge  Advocate  General's  Office  here  to  attend  to  those  trials. 

Maj.  Critchfield.  That  would  be  in  time  of  war,  but  you  know 
that  about  95  per  cent  of  the  time  we  are  not  in  war. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  think,  as  a  peace-time  tribunal,  you  are 
right ;  but  if  you  would  give  the  Judge  Advocate  (Jeneral's  Office  or 
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some  tribunal  here  the  power  to  revise  or  revert  the  trials  that  are 
had  in  camp  don't  you  think  that  would  be  an  improvement  over  the 
present  syst^n? 

Maj.  CBiTCHiTEiiD.  Yes;  most  anything  would  be  an  improvement 
over  the  present  system,  but  the  greatest  improvement  would  be  some 
way  to  eliminate  the  number.  I  commanjied  a  company  for  nine 
years  and  I  never  tried  a  man  in  my  company  for  anything  in  my 
life,  or  in  my  regiment,  and  it  is  not  necessary.  Last  year  I  worked 
a  battalion  of  1,800  alien  enemies.  They  spoke  every  language  but 
English,  and  I  never  had  any  complaint.  1  never  even  had  to  call  a 
man  to  task,  and  I  can  not  understand  why  other  fellows  have  to. 
I  have  always  noticed  that  where  we  have  an  organization  that  has 
got  a  police  court  every  morning  the  organization  is  not  going  to  last 
long. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  of  this  school-training  sugges- 
tion in  this  bill  ? 

Maj.  Critchfield.  Well,  that  is  all  right.  I  am  in  favor  of  uni- 
versal military  training,  but  under  no  plan  that  I  have  seen  yet  pub- 
lished, exactly.  I  would  give  the  man  an  opportunity  to  take  his 
training  in  the  National  Guard,  or  in  the  Army,  or  in  the  Navy,  or  in 
the  Marine  Corps,  or  in  a  school  where  they  had  a  military  course  of 
training,  like  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  or  Culver  or  any  school 
of  that  kind,  where  they  had  military  training,  and  I  would  give 
him  credit  for  it  there.  I  do  not  think  it  will  interfere  with  any 
man's  business  or  education  to  take  six  months'  military  training, 
except  some  boy  who  might  have  dependents,  in  which  case  it  would 
be  necessary  for  the  Government  to  make  some  provision. 

I  know  cases  where  boys  are  supporting  mothers,  for  instance,  and 
probably  smaller  children,  and  it  would  be  a  great  hardship  to  take 
them  away;  but,  outside  of  a  case  of  that  kind,  having  been  in  the 
service  all  of  my  life,  I  never  knew  of  a  time,  I  can  hardly  remem- 
ber when  I  was  not  taking  it,  and  it  has  never  bothered  me  any, 
and  I  do  not  know  how  it  would  any  other  fellow  for  six  months. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  all  have  to  take  it  one  way. 
If  we  had  a  compulsory  service  of  six  months,  sometime  between 
18  and  20  years — ^he  must  take  it  before  he  is  20  years  old — ^now, 
you  can  enlist  in  the  Niitional  Guard,  or  you  can  take  it  in  the  Army 
or  go  in  the  Navy  or  the  Marine  Corps,  or  you  can  go  to  Culver  or 
to  Virginia  Military  Institute,  or  some  school  of  that  kind  where 
they  have  it,  and  get  a  certificate  which  would  relieve  you  from  the 
service  outside.  But  all  the  rest  of  them  I  would  have  go  to  these 
cantonments  and  take  a  six  months'  training. 

The  Chairman.  Under  Federal  supervision? 

Maj.  Critchfield.  Yes,  sir;  under  Federal  supervision;  but  you 
would  have  to  probably  get  National  Guard  officers  to  help.  Of 
conrse,  there  would  be  hundreds  of  them  available.  There  would  be 
no  tronble  to  get  instructors.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  many  citizen  officers,  such  as  guard 
officers  or  reserve  officers,  can  spare  the  time  from  their  business? 

Maj.  Critchfield.  If  I  had  my  way  I  would  require  every  officer 
in  the  National  Guard  and  the  Army  both  to  take  the  course  of 
training  at  Camp  Benning  in  this  school  when  it  is  established,  and 
I  would  pay  him  for  his  time  the  same  as  an  officer  in  the  Army.    I 
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would  not  limit  it  to  a  captain's  pay.  I  would  not  humiliate  a 
colonel  to  send  him  down  there  and  take  that  training  on  a  cap- 
tain's pay.  I  do  not  think  that  is  fair,  and  I  do  not  think  there  was 
any  reason  for  it  in  the  beginning,  only  to  discourage  him,  if  that 
was  the  purpose  of  it;  but  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  man,  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  school,  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
the  country,  if  they  should  do  that.  I  have  seen  the  benefit  of  it. 
We  have  had  officers  come  in  there — National  Guard  officers  and 
all  kinds  of  officers — and  take  the  course,  and  I  know  they  were  all 
well  pleased  when  they  got  through,  and  I  think  that  would  be  a 
great  help. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  is  the  course? 

Maj.  Critchfieuo.  Well,  I  do  not  know  how  long  Gen.  Malone 
contemplates — probably  six  to  nine  months.  I  think  to-day  it  is 
about  four  months. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  meant  to  ask  was.  Do  you  think  there 
would  be  many  reserve  and  guard  officers  to  train  young  men  in 
quantities? 

Maj.  CRiTCHrxEU).  Yes;  if  you  would  order  them  on  duty.  They 
do  not  raise  any  question  about  it.  I  have  done  such  things  many 
times,  and  kept  fellows  on  duty  all  summer,  but  I  paid  them.  That 
is  the  main  thing.  There  are  always  a  lot  of  officers  available.  There 
are  a  great  many  officers  in  the  guard  in  our  State  that  are  school- 
teachers. In  the  summer  time  school  is  out  the  1st  of  June,  and  they 
have  not  anything  to  do  until  September  or  October.  In  July  ani 
August  you  can  have  these  things,  and  they  would  be  very  glad  to 
get  the  jobs — and  very  competent  fellows. 

The  Chairman,  itave  you  got  some  other  matters  you  wished  to 
take  up,  Major? 

Maj.  CRircHFiELD.  Yesterday  the  question  came  up  about  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Guard  being  members  of  the  General  Staff. 
That  passed  in  1916  and  was  stricken  out  in  conference.  I  believe 
you  made  that  remark. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Maj.  Critchfieu).  That  was  bitterly  opposed  by  the  War  De- 
partment. We  did  not  insist  on  it.  In  fact,  I  think  it  was  done 
at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Hay,  who  was  chairman  of  the  House  com- 
mittee at  the  time,  but  I  think  it  would  be  a  whole  lot  better,  ^ntle- 
men,  if  we  should  not  interfere  with  the  General  Staff.  We  will 
work  out  a  lot  of  things  that  they  will  be  very  glad  to  pattern  after 
us.  I  organized  a  medical  department — ^I  did  not  know  anything 
about  it — away  back  in  1902  or  1903.  And  so  on.  We  have  fur- 
nished them  a  lot  of  things.    We  could  work  better  among  ourselves. 

The  Chairman.  Irrespective  of  your  suggestion  for  a  National 
Guard  council,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  detailing  of  officers  from  the 
National  Guard  to  the  General  Staff  would  he  a  good  thing,  not 
only  for  the  National  Guard,  but  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
Army. 

Maj.  Critchfjeld.  I  am  satisfied  that  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  whv  not  do  it? 

Maj.  Critchfieij>.  But  I  do  not  know.  Our  experience  has  been 
that  it  is  pretty  hard  to  get  a  hearing. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  are  members  of  the  General  Staff,  they 
would  get  a  hearing  at  least. 
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Mai.  Critchfield.  That  would  help  some.  It  is  awfully  hard  to 
get  consideration  of  things. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  you  again  about  this  school  train- 
ing.   Do  you  think  it  practicable? 

Maj.  Critchfield.  I  would  like  personally  to  see  it  compulsory. 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  mean  the  grade  school,  the  high  schools, 
in  this  bill. 

Maj.  CRiTCHriEiD.  If  the  Government  can  fix  some  way  to  bring 
it  about.  I  do  not  see  how  the  Government  is  going  to  dictate  to 
the  States  what  they  shall  teach  in  the  schools. 

The  Chairman.  They  can  only  coax  them  to  do  it  by  giving  them 
money  or  withholding  it. 

Maj.  Critchfield.  You  might  offer  a  bonus  of  some  sort.  I  do 
not  see  how  it  can  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  an  indirect  method  of  achieving  the  re- 
sult- 

Maj.  Critchfield.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  one  of  the  troubles  of  the  National  Guard 
system? 

Maj.  Critchfield.  What? 

The  Chairman.  That  some  of  the  States  won't  do  it,  even  though 
the  Government  offers  them  the  money? 

Maj.  Critchfield.  Not  any  State  that  amounts  to  much.  The 
National  Guard  system.  Senator,  is  the  best  military  system  that 
the  world  has  even  seen.  The  German  military  system  that  we 
heard  so  much  about  being  the  model  and  the  ideal,  that  was  the 
claim  made  in  1916  before  your  committee  and  the  House  committee, 
is  the  National  Guard  system  of  the  United  States,  because  they  stole 
it.  And  in  their  constitution,  which  they  adopted  in  1848  they  got 
exactly  our  National  Guard  system,  and  they  added  to  it  compulsory 
service,  and  with  this  exception,  over  there  the  princes  of  States  had 
a  lot  more  powers  than  our  governors  of  States,  and  the  Kaiser  had 
a  whole  lot  less  power  than  the  President  of  the  United  States,  be- 
cause the  princes  of  States  appointed  all  the  officers  up  to  general 
officers,  and  the  Kaiser  could  only  appoint  officers  commanding  forts 
and  posts  of  large  proportions,  the  high  commands,  as  they  call  it. 
All  the  other  omcers  were  appointed  by  the  princes  of  States. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  provide  in  section  40,  under  the  head  of 
"  Service  of  the  National  Guard  outside  the  territorial  limits  of  the 
United  States"  how  they  can  be  summoned  in  and  generalized,  as 
it  were,  and  then  in  line  23  you  say: 

Provided  further.  That  National  Guard  organizations  so  drafted  Into  the 
service  of  the  United  States  shall  retain  their  tactical  unity  and  organization, 
subject  to  such  necessary  exceptions  as  may  be  recommended  by  the  Na- 
tional Guard  council. 

Maj.  Critchfieij).  Yes. 

Senator  Fi^etcher.  You  do  not  give  the  War  Department  any 
authority  or  power  there  to  change  the  organizations  or  the  oflScers? 
.  Maj.  CRrrcHFiELD.  Well,  that  would  not  be  necessary,  to  make 
f  changes  through  the  War  Department,  because  these  are  changes 
that  would  be  made  immediately.  We  would  have  it — this  is  my 
interpretation  of  that — I  can  not  see  why  they  should  be  changed. 
For  instance,  why  should  the  First  Florida  Regiment  be  changed  to 
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the  One  hundred  and  eightv-fifth  Begiment,  or  anything  else!    Is 
there  any  necessity  for  thatf 

The  Chairman.  I  should  say  in  99  cases  out  of  100  that  there 
"would  not  be  any  necessity  for  it,  but  does  not  that  provision  take 
away  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  his  right  to  be  the 
Commander  in  Chief? 

Maj.  Critchfield.  There  might  be  cases,  there  might  be  some  place 
where  that  should  not  be,  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  see,  this  is  in  time  of  war. 

Maj.  Critchfield,  What  page  is  that? 

The  Chairman.  At  the  bottom  of  page  86. 

Senator  Fletcher.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  might  get  a  con- 
flict there,  and  that  j^ou  are  going  rather  far  to  leave  that  to  the  Na- 
tional Guard  council,  and  the  President  would  have  no  authority, 
or  the  War  Department  acting  for  him,  to  modify  anything  that 
the  National  Guard  council  might  want. 

Maj.  Critchfielx>.  That  certainly  must  be  wrong,  for  this  reason. 
This  is  after  they  are  drafted  into  the  service,  and  the  National 
Guard  council  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Yes. 

Maj.  Critchfield.  That  is  certainly  a  misprint  there.  It  must 
be  a  mistake. 

Gen.  Moore.  It  was  intended  to  prevent  the  breaking  up  of 
organizations  and  destroying  their  unity,  just  at  the  whim  of  some- 
body else,  for  the  purpose  of  substituting  somebody  else — ^just  like 
has  been  done  in  this  recent  war. 

Maj.  Critchfield.  But,  General,  you  know  it  is  except  on  recom- 
mendation of  the  National  Guard  Council.  There  would  not  be 
any  National  Guard  Council  there.  It  probably  ought  to  be  left  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Gen.  Moore.  The  National  Guard  Council  would  still  be  in  ex- 
istence, even  though  the  forces  were  drawn  into  conflict. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  deprive  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  Commander  in  Chief. 

Gen.  Moore.  I  do  not  think  it  does  that. 

The  Chairman.  He  could  have  stopped  the  practice  you  speak  of 
at  any  moment. 

Gen.  Moore.  They  were  made  without  his  knowledge  ur  consent. 
It  would  necessitate,  at  least,  taking  it  to  him  for  his  approval. 

Maj.  Critchfield.  There  is  one  thing  that  has  been  eliminated 
in  this  bill  that  I  want  to  call  attention  to,  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
eliminated.  In  the  act  of  1916  nearly  every  secticm  provided, 
"  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  War  may  prescribe,"  or 
"under  such  regulations  as  the  President  may  prescribe,"  and  the 
War  Department  has  a  legislative  body  for  the  National  Guard, 
and,  of  course,  that  is  the  reason  we  are  having  all  of  these  orders 
and  troubles.  We  want  it  under  such  regulations  as  Congress  may 
provide.  We  want  to  know  what  is  trump,  and  we  want  the  cards 
on  the  table,  and  then  we  are  ready.  We  do  not  want  to  have  a 
man  legislating  for  us  and  providing  changes  in  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations, etc.,  that  does  not  mow  what  he  is  doing.  That  is  where 
this  council  comes  in.  You  put  it  before  the  National  Guard  officers 
representing  the  States  of  tne  Union,  and  you  are  not  going  to  go 
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wrong,  because  there  will  be  always  a  majority  of  these  fellows  that 
will  be  right. 

Senator  Fustcher.  You  do  not  think  you  can  accomplish  that  by 
I  having  the  National  Guard  represented  in  the  Infantry  Bureau  and 
I    on  the  General  Staff,  both  ? 

P  Maj.  CRTTCHFiEiiD.  Senator,  I  doubt  it,  unless  we  are  in  the  major- 
ity. I  have  not  much  hopes  for  a  minority  in  that  outfit  representing 
the  National  Guard.  That  would  work  all  right  if  I  were  Secretary 
of  War  for  just  15  minutes,  which  J.  hope  to  be  some  day  for  24 
hours,  and  God  knows  there  will  be  more  business  done  than  you 
ever  heard  of. 

The  Chairman.  There  were  some  other  things  you  had  in  mind. 
Major?  You  were  here  yesterday  and  probably  heard  the  discus- 
sion in  connection  with  the  proposal  that  the  Army  clause  of  the 
Constitution  be  used  rather  than  the  Militia  clause,  for  the  organi- 
zation of  any  citizen-reserve  force,  localized.  Do  you  think  that 
Army  clause  offers  any  solution  which  would  be  satisfactory  as 
compared  with  the  Militia  clause? 

Maj.  Critchfield.  Well,  if  we  do,  we  would  have  to  go  back  and 
do  what  was  in  vogue  many  years  ago.  We  called  it  a  Standing 
Army,  and  then  we  would  have  to  have  the  United  States  Army 
besides.  This  National  Guard  proposition  is  one  that  appeals  to  the 
public.  It  is  the  organization  that  kept  alive  what  military  spirit 
there  was  in  the  country  for  the  last  50  years. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  perfectly  true. 

Maj.  Critchfield.  That  is  the  reason  why  we  do  not  want  to 
destroy  it.  It  should  be  encouraged,  and  that  is  the  reason  we  come 
to  you  now  and  ask  you  to  permit  us  to  rim  our  own  affairs.  Let 
us  manage  this  for  a  while.  If  we  fail,  take  it  away.  If  we  do  not 
do  better  than  has  been  done,  if  we  can  not  improve  it,  take  it  away, 
but  give  us  a  chance.  Let  us  run  this  thing  for  a  little  while  and 
see  what  happens. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  What  would  be  the  effect  if  we  were  prac- 
tically to  abolish  the  Regular  Army  and  substitute  the  National 
Guard  for  it,  with  such  a  council  as  you  propose? 

Maj.  Critchfield.  Under  present  conditions,  you  are  coming  to 
that  very  rapidly. 

The  Chairman.  Other  things  being  equal  and  conceding  that  it 
is  possible  to  create  a  system  which  could  be  really  democratic,  so 
far  as  any  military  organization  can  be  democratic,  the  best  military 
policy  is  to  have  it  one  Army,  is  it  not  ? 

Maj.  Critchfield.  That  is  all  we  have  got. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  mean  one  Army,  with  one  control. 

Maj.  Critchfield.  Well,  there  is  only  one  control.  When  they 
are  brought  together,  there  is  only  one  control.  The  Marine  Corps 
got  in  and  the  National  Guard  got  in,  and  the  National  Army  got 
in,  and  there  was  only  one  Army. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean,  in  time  of  peace. 

Maj.  Critchfield.  In  time  of  peace  you  can  not  do  it  that  way. 
The  Army  could  not  run  the  National  Guard  and  keep  it  alive  30 
days. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  trying  to  paint  a  picture  of  the  National 
Guard  just  as  it  is  and  merge  it  with  the  Regular  Army  just  as 
it  is. 
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Maj.  Crxtchfieij).  They  can  not  be  run  by  one  man,  because  they 
are  two  entirely  different  propositions. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  organize 
an  Army  of  the  United  States  under  the  Army  clause  in  such  a 
way  as  to  take  care  of  the  local  interests  and  affections  and  concerns 
of  the  units  established  locally  and  territorially,  and  have  it  under 
one  control  and  preserve  the  traditions  and  the  spirit,  the  esprit, 
ik\  the  National  Guard  units  as  now  existing,  with  their  own  names 
and  designations,  and  still  have  a  satisfactory  system  which  would 
be  democratic  in  its  interest  and  in  which  the  localities  would  have 
a  voice  in  all  conferences  and  committees? 

Maj.  Critchfieu).  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  ? 

Maj.  Critchfibld.  Because  that  would  mean  that  it  would  be 
under  Army  control.  The  Army,  so  far  as  my  experience  has  been, 
and  I  have  had  a  little,  they  do  not  understand  the  American  people. 
They  do  not  know  how  to  get  along  with  the  American  people,  and 
they  would  be  upsetting  the  boat  every  day.  This  must  oe  handled 
by  the  fellow  at  home.  A  stranger  can  not  go  into  your  town. 
Senator,  and  run  a  National  Guard  troop. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  perfectly  true,  but  you  are  assuming  that 
only  the  Regular  Army  would  run  it. 

Maj.  Critchfield.  Certainly  I  am. 

The  Chairman.  But  I  am  not.  I  would  fix  it  so  that  it  would  not 
be  only  the  Regular  Army  that  would  run  it. 

Maj.  Critchfield.  If  you  will  fix  it  so  that  they  won't  run  our 
business,  we  can  do  it.  We  can  not  get  the  old  otfcers,  the  fellows 
that  will  go  and  reorganize  and  rehabilitate  the  National  Guard  and 
build  it  up  to  its  previous  status  or  the  requirements  of  this  bill— 
you  have  got  to  get  those  fellows  back  in.  We  do  not  look  at  their 
teeth  when  we  get  them  in.  We  do  when  we  buy  a  mule.  We  have 
to  get  the  man  in  the  locality  that  can  get  these  men  to  enlist.  They 
have  got  to  be  brought  back,  and  it  is  more  than  an  ordinary  propo- 
sition to  get  them  back. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that. 

Maj.  CRiTCHFiEiiD.  We  can  only  do  that  when  these  men  see  that 
their  work  is  not  going  to  go  for  naught,  they  are  not  building  this 
organization  up  for  some  other  fellow  to  come  along  and  take  away 
from  them  and  play  with  them  at  the  last  minute.  That  will  never 
happen  again. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  think  that  was  one  of  the  mistakes  of 
the  war,  although  it  was  almost  inevitable  to  break  up  the  National 
Guard  units  as  we  replaced  troops. 

Maj.  Critchfield.  Those  that  were  not  broken  up  they  fired  the 
officers  to  make  room  for  men  who  had  nothing  to  recommend  them, 
and  displaced  men  who  had  spent  years  and  years  in  the  National 
Guard. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  But  they  deny  that. 

Maj.  Critchfield.  I  know  men  that  would  deny  there  was  a  Jesus 
Christ. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  think  practically  every  Army  officer  who 
has  testified  here  claims  that  there  was  no  discrimination  against 
the  National  Guard. 
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Maj.  Critchfield.  Gen.  Pershing  said  over  in  the  House  that  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  complaint,  and  justly  so. 

Senator  Sutherland.  They  claim  further  that  they  "canned" 
about  as  many  Regular  officers  as  National  Guard  officers. 

Maj.  Critchfield.  There  was  probably  a  good  reason  for  that, 
but  they  did  not  follow  the  law.  That  is  what  made  the  complaint. 
The  law  says  that  the  vacancies  must  be  filled  from  the  organization, 
and  they  did  not  do  that.  That  is  what  made  the  trouble.  Do  you 
suppose  Gen.  Speaks  would  ever  have  been  discharged  from  his 
brigade  if  the  vacancy  had  to  be  filled  from  the  brigade?  No;  it 
was  done  to  m^ike  a  place  for  a  pure  outsider. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Some  ot  the  States  asked  that  Regular  Army 
officers  be  assigned,  on  the  theory  that  those  who  had  given  their 
entire  lives  to  the  business  of  war  would  be  the  better  officers,  and 
would  have  superior  qualifications. 

Maj.  Critchfield.  But  we  did  not  in  our  State.  That  is  one  thing 
that  we  will  not  admit,  regardless  of  Jiow  often  the  charge  is  made. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Some  of  the""States  that  had  the  very  best 
National  Guards  in  the  country ;  take  Massachusetts  and  other  States, 
and  they  asked  that  Regular  Army  officers  be  assigned  to  them. 

Maj.  Critchfield.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true;  but  I  also  notice  that 
when  they  removed  Col.  Lincoln  and  they  discharged  Gen.  Cole,  that 
Massachusetts  got  mighty  busy,  and  they  had  U)  take  them  back. 
That  is  different,  you  fenow,  when  they  did  not  fill  the  vacancies  from 
the  organization. 

Senator  Fletcher.  I  think  there  were  instances  of  National  Guard 
organizations  where  the  men  got  right  up  to  a  question  of  going 
into  battle,  and  they  had  some  question  about  the  leadership  of  their 
own  men,  and  they  asked  that  Regular  Army  officers  take  charge. 

Maj.  Critchfield.  Then  somebody  ought  to  take  charge,  if  you 
have  a  man  of  that  kind,  he  ought  to  get  out  of  the  way  absolutely. 
But  there  are  so  manv  cases,  I  could  cite  you  case  after  case  that  is 
entirely  contrary  to  that. 

Senator  Sutherland.  A  great  deal  of  this  displacement  was  done 
on  this  side  before  they  ever  had  a  chance  to  go  over. 

Maj.  Critchfield.  Yes;  I  can  give  an  instance  in  my  own  State, 
the  Three  hundred  and  thirty-second  Regiment  was  from  Ohio. 
That  is  the  regiment  that  went  to  Italy.  All  the  troops  we  had 
over  there. 

Senator  Sutherland.  There  were  some  West  Virginians  in  there. 

Maj.  CiOTCHFiELD.  Ycs ;  I  expect  there  was.  This  regiment  was 
made  up  of  people  from  along  the  Ohio  River.  Anyway,  they 
broke  up  old  established  organizations,  regiments  like  the  First 
Regiment  and  the  Second  Regiment  and  the  Seventh  Regiment,  and 
scattered  them,  and  most  of  this  new  outfit,  the  Three  hundred 
and  thirty-second  Regiment,  were  strangers,  and  I  do  not  know  of 
any  of  them — ^how  much  experience  they  had — ^but  I  do  know  that 
when  I  read  the  inspection  report  in  the  Congressional  Record  over 
in  the  House,  that  tne  colonel  was  inefficient  and  the  quartermaster 
was  inefficient,  and  the  commissary  officer  was  inefficient,  and  so  it 
goes  on  all  down  the  line,  and  no  wonder  they  had  the  trouble  they 
had,  because  they  were  men  without  experience.  These  other  fellows 
were  scattered  all  over  Christendom,  they  were  not  in  there.    Why 
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did  they  not  make  replacements  with  that  sort  of  men,  instead  of 
breaking  up  an  organization  that  had  been  in  existence  for  40  years? 
I  can  not  see  the  advantage  of  destroying  an  old  organization  to 
build  a  new  one. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  further  observations  to  make, 
Major? 

Maj.  Critchfieij).  I  think  I  have  covered  all  the  notes  that  I  had, 
Senator.  I  have  had  so  many  things  that  I  did  not  give  this  the 
attention  I  would  like  to  have,  but  I  gave  it  all  I  could. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  and  are 
glad  you  came. 

STATEMENT  OF  BEIO.  GEK.  WILLIAM  W.  MOOBE,  ADTUTAHT 
OENEAAL  OF  THE  STATE  OF  SOUTH  CABOUNA. 

The  Chair3ian.  Give  your  name  and  rank  and  assignment  just 
now,  please. 

Gen.  MooRE.  William  W.  Moore,  brigadier  general,  adjutant  gen- 
eral of  South  Carolina. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  adjutant  general  during  the  war? 

Gen.  Moore.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Had  you  been  in  the  National  Guard  before? 

Gen.  Moore.  I  have  been  in  the  National  Guard  for  30  years. 

The  Chairman.  Prior  to  your  assignment  as  adjutant  general, 
you  have  been  with  troops? 

Gen.  Moore.  I  was  not  assigned.  I  was  elected.  South  Carolina 
is  the  only  State  in  the  Union  that  elects  its  adjutant  general  by 
popular  vote.  Florida,  previous  to  the  last  four  years  did,  but  they 
changed  it.  South  Carolina  is  the  only  State  that  elects  its  adjutant 
general  by  popular  vote,  and  I  am  serving  now  my  fifth  term. 

The  Chairman.  For  how  long  are  you  elected? 

Gen.  Moore.  Two  years. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  are  elected  by  the  general  electoral 
vote  in  South  Carolina? 

Gen.  Moore.  At  the  primary  election. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Not  an  election  by  the  Guard,  but  by  the 
people  ? 

Gen.  Moore.  By  the  people. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  have  you  proceed  in  your 
own  way,  General. 

Gen.  Moore.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  that  naturally  presents 
itself  now  for  your  solution,  and  which  must  be  determined,  is  what 
shall  be  the  future  military  policy  of  this  country.  Do  the  major- 
ity  of  the  people  of  this  country  desire  a  large  standing  Army,  at 
a  tremendous  cost  to  its  taxpayers,  and  which  of  necessity  must  be 
a  conscriptive  draft,  not  only  to  provide  for  its  military  training, 
but  also  for  military  service,  which  only  can  be  secured  by  com- 
pulsory laws,  which  the  country  is  decidedly  opposed  to. 

Or  do  they  want  an  efficient  National  Guard,  which  can  be  pro- 
cured by  the  several  States  through  voluntary  enlistment,  and  which 
can  be  maintained  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  one-third  of  that  required 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  large  Eegular  Army. 

A  dual  military  force  can  be  procured  and  maintained  by  the 
latter  method,  and  financial  support  can  be  secured  through  the 
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eeveral  States  to  aid  in  its  proper  support.  And  the  burden  of  keep- 
ing up  a  sufficient  military  establishment  for  both  purposes  can  best 
be  organized,  trained,  and  kept  in  existence,  with  much  more  satis- 
factory results  than  tne  former,  and  1  most  heartily  recommend  for 
your  careful  consideration  the  National  Guard  bill  which  has  been 
prepared  by  the  organization  committee  through  its  legal  subcom- 
mittee. 

If  this  bill  is  administered  as  proyided  for  under  the  control  and 
superyision  of  the  National  Guard  Council,  which  will  be  representa- 
tive of  each  State,  and  who  will  suggest  the  military  policy  of  this 
country,  to  be  carried  out  through  the  administration  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Bureau,  who  will  function  directly  under  the  Secre- 
tary of  War. 

The  Chief  of  this  Military  Bureau  will  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent from  officei*s  of  the  National  Guard  who  haye  had  long  and 
actiye  military  education  and  experience,  and  who  will,  by  yirtue  of 
their  training  and  association  with  the  guard,  be  able  to  administer 
its  affairs  in  such  manner  and  sympatlietic  interest  as  will  bring 
about  the  highest  state  of  efficiency  and  gi*eatest  development  that 
is  desired  by  all  concerned. 

On  the  contrary,  should  a  large  Regular  Army  be  decided  upon, 
the  cost  of  maintainance  will  approximately  reach  a  billion  dollars, 
and  still  no  military  protection  will  be  provided  for  the  use  of  the 
several  States,  and  they,  of  necessity,  must  look  to  the  creation  and 
support  of  its  own  forces;  and  such  action  will  in  many  instances 
impose  an  unusual  hardship  from  a  financial  standpoint. 

So,  to  my  mind,  the  National  Guard,  or  Citizens'  Army,  under  a 
dual  contract  and  properly  administered  by  officers  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  and  sympathetic  of  its  conditions  and  necessities,  will 
produce  the  greatest  good  to  all  concerned. 

The  most  important  feature  in  the  bill  proposed,  in  my  opinion, 
is  the  administration  of  its  affairs  by  the  National  Guard  Bureau, 
in  conjunction  with  the  National  GuJird  Council.  This  bureau  will 
be  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  entirely 
divorced  from  the  control  of  other  military  heads,  as  is  not  now  the 
case.  And  I  am  frank  to  admit  that  only  by  such  separation  can 
the  best  results  be  obtained,  and  this  opinion  is  based  entirely  upon 
the  records  of  the  past.  The  great  trouble  being  founded  upon  the 
fact  that  the  National  Guard  m  the  past  has  not  been  fully  under- 
stood or  appreciated  by  those  who  have  had  control  over  it,  and 
evidently  has  not  been  in  sympathy  with  its  development. 

This  IS  a  new  idea,^  it  is  true,  to  many  who  have  not  given  it  the 
careful  thought  and  mvestigation  as  those  of  us  who  have  been  in 
direct  contact  with  the  situation,  but  the  facts  as  outlined  can  not 
successfully  be  contradicted,  for  the  reason  that  to  procure  the 
greatest  degree  of  efficiency  there  must  necessarily  be  a  spirit  of 
genuine  cooperation  and  interest  displayed  by  all  parties  concerned, 
and  only  through  such  efforts  can  the  best  success  be  obtained. 

I  feel  that  the  National  Guard  is  entitled  to  evenr  consideration 
in  working  out  its  future  destiny,  in  view  of  its  splendid  record  made 
in  the  recent  war  betwen  this  country  and  the  Central  Powers.  In 
this  great  ordeal  they  have  proven,  beyond  any  question  of  doubt, 
that  they  possess  all  of  the  natural  qualifications  that  go  to  make 
up  officers  and  soldiers  that  we  all  feel  so  justly  proud  of,  and  which 
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entitles  them  to  every  consideration  in  formulating  a  future  mili- 
tary policy  for  this  country  at  your  hands. 

The  future  military  policy  of  this  country  should  be  such  as  will 
meet  the  expectations  and  requirements  of  the  greatest  number  of 
its  people,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  recent  war  was 
fought  upon  the  principles  of  democracy  as  against  autocracy. 
Hence,  if  the  majority  of  the  people  are  in  favor  of  a  National 
Guard,  in  conjunction  with  a  small  Regular  Army,  as  against 
the  elimination  of  the  guard  in  favor  of  a  large  Re^lar  Army,  I 
feel  that  they  should  be,  and  are,  entitled  to  a  voice  m  this  matter, 
and  I  am  confident  that  after  a  careful  investigation  and  considera- 
tion of  the  merits  of  this  bill  that  you  will  reach  the  conclusion  that 
it  will  furnish  for  this  country  a  future  military  policy  that  will 
meet  the  demands  of  the  greatest  number  of  its  citizens. 

The  many  details  which  are  intended  to  carry  out  the  enforcement 
of  this  bill  are  of  minor  importance  in  comparison  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  its  affairs,  as  has  l^en  shown  by  the  different  constructions 
of  the  act  of  June  3, 1916,  which  in  many  instances  were  carried  into 
effect  through  regulations  issued,  which  in  my  opinion  were  never 
intended  by  the  framers  of  this  bill.  Hence  without  the  creation  of 
a  proper  control  and  administration  of  the  National  Guard  in  the 
future,  it  can  never  attain  any  great  degree  of  efficiency  and  success. 

Under  Section  44  and  subsequent  sections,  which  provided  for  a 
military  training  in  the  schools  and  colleges,  there  will  be  inculcated 
in  the  youth  of  this  country  not  only  an  interest  in  physical  and 
military  requirements,  but  a  good,  wholesome  obedience  and  respect 
for  the  laws  of  the  land.  This  feature  of  the  bill,  to  my  mind,  is  a 
very  important  one,  and  should  have  your  careful  consideration. 

I  have  not  gone  into  the  details  of  that,  because  that  was  expected 
to  be  handled  by  the  framers  of  the  bill. 

There  is  another  important  thought  for  your  consideration,  in  view 
of  the  immediate  and  urgent  necessity  for  the  procurement  of  a  mili- 
tary force  of  sufficient  size  to'  handle  all  questions  that  may  arise^ 
either  local  or  general,  which  no  one  who  has  given  the  matter  any 
thought  can  for  a  moment  doubt  the  importance  of — immediate 
action  in  this  line  of  preparedness; 

This  was  prepared  some  little  time  a^o,  and  you  see  the  condition 
that  confronts  us  to-day.  We  are  wastmg  a  lot  of  time,  but  we  can 
not  formulate  a  military  policy  in  this  country  too  soon  and  get  it 
into  operation.  It  is  going  to  take  time  to  do  it.  I  do  not  care  what 
policy  you  decide  upon,  it  is  going  to  take  time  to  do  it,  and  we  are 
confronted  now  with  the  necessity  of  one  very  soon,  it  looks  from  the 
present  situation. 

Especially  is  this  necessary  in  so  far  as  the  several  States  are  con- 
cerned, in  securing  a  military  force  with  which  it  is  necessary  to 
protect  the  life  and  property  of  its  citizens,  as  well  as  to  uphold  the 
dignity  of  the  law  and  enforce  its  mandates. 

There  is  also  an  equal  demand  for  a  Federal  force  with  which  to 
meet  any  emergency  that  may  at  any  time  arise,  and  this  can  be 
reached  in  a  practical  way,  without  unnecessary  delay,  by  the  passage 
of  the  National  Guard  bill,  as  presented  for  your  consideration  and 
action  thereon. 

The  National  Guard  of  the  several  States,  under  former  organiza- 
tion, were  so  well  distributed  that  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  mobilise 
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and  dispatch  such  organizations  to  the  points  where  they  were 
'needed,  with  a  minimum  cost  of  transportation,  as  well  as  prompt 
action  in  preventing  troubles  and  disorders  and  enforcing  the  laws 
where  they  were  being  violated. 

Under  the  present  conditions  that  confront  us — ^with  practically  no 
National  Guard  in  many  of  the  States,  and  scarcely  any  of  them 
who  have  a  sufficient  number  of  units  with  which  properly  to  protect 
and  enforce  the  laws — ^hence  it  is  required  in  many  instances  at  the 

E resent  time  to  use  Federal  troops  in  cases  where  there  is  likely  to 
B  incidents  of  disorder.  The  use  of  these  troops  is,  as  a  wholcy 
more  repugnant  to  that  class  of  citizens  than  would  be  the  use  of  the 
National  fiuard,  besides  the  unusual  delay  in  procuring  permission 
by  the  several  States  for  the  use  of  Federal  troops  in  cases  of  urgent 
necessity,  to  say  nothing  of  the  additional  cost  of  transportation,  etc. 
The  loss  of  property,  and  often  lives,  occasioned  by  such  delays 
must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

That  is  very  true.  I  know  that  it  happened  in  our  State  some 
time  ago  that  we  felt  that  the  conditions  were  getting  critical  and 
the  Governor  and  myself  called  on  Maj.  Gen.  Eeed,  with  a  view 
to  ascertaining  whether  we  could  secure  Federal  troops,  and  the 
general  very  promptly  decided  that  they  could  only  be  used  in 
cases  where  the  governor  had  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  situ- 
ation had  ffotten  beyond  his  control  and  if  he  would  make  that 
statement  then  the  Federal  forces  would  be  available.  The  gover- 
nor was  very  reluctant  to  make  a  statement  of  that  kind  and  deter- 
mined to  use  his  own  forces  until  the  situation  got  entirely  beyond 
his  control.  We  only  had  a  few  companies  of  reserve  militia,  which 
in  many  instances  have  been  depleted  in  number,  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  only  enlisted  for  the  period  of  one  year  or  for  the  emer- 
gency, and  the  war  practically  had  ceased,  and  they  did  not  reen- 
ust,  because  they  felt  that  the  purpose  for  which  they  had  volun- 
teered was  over,  and  they  did  not  see  the  necessity  for  a  reenlist- 
ment. 

I  only  cite  that  as  an  instance  where  the  lack  of  military  pre- 
paredness brings  about  a  condition  such  as  I  have  stated,  and  if 
Federal  troops  are  available,  which  they  are  after  considerable  delay, 
the  trouble  m  many  instances  will  be  over,  that  fighting  and  riot- 
ing will  have  passed,  and  the  purpose  for  calling  out  the  Federal 
troops  will  have  passed,  and  tne  trouble,  whatever  it  is,  and  the 
loss  of  life  and  property  will  have  been  carried  out  without  any 
military  protection. 

A  Segular  Army  of  sufficient  size  necessary  to  provide  proper 
and  adequate  protection  to  the  country  at  large,  and  to  the  States 
in  general,  would  entail  a  cost  of  maintenance  of  more  than  twice 
the  amount  already  estimated  for  an  army  of  a  half  million  men. 
This,  coupled  with  the  unusual  amount  of  "red  tape  "  which  would 
be  necessary  in  each  particular  case  to  be  gone  through  with  before 
these  forces  could  be  available  for  use  by  the  authorities  of  the 
respective  States  under  the  present  existing  laws,  would  make  it 
almost  impractical  to  put  into  execution.  Hence,  the  great  im- 
portance for  the  establishment  of  a  military  policy  which  will  pro- 
vide necessary  and  ample  military  protection  to  every  part  of  the 
country,  and  to  every  State,  the  minimum  number  that  is  required, 
which  if  only  from  moral  suasion  did  nothing  more  than  prevent 
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the  lawless  element  from  performanoe  of  such  acts  or  deeds  which 
would  unquestionably  exist  and  do  exist  in  States  where  an  in** 
adequate  military  force  is  maintained. 

As  a  last  and  final  analysis  of  this  important  question,  the  Na- 
tional Guard  of  this  country  ask  and  demand  the  same  privilege 
and  ri^ht  to  administer  the  details  of  its  affairs  as  the  Regular 
Army  is  accorded,  and  I  desire  to  impress  you  with  the  fact  that 
unless  they  are  given  this  privilege,  there  will  be  no  National  Guard 
of  a  sufficient  force  to  amount  to  anything,  for  the  reason  that  they 
who  have  had  experience  in  the  past  know  and  understand  exactly 
the  demeanor  and  treatment  that  will  be  accorded  their  officers  and 
enlisted  personnel,  judging  the  future  by  the  past.  They  do  not 
desire  a  repetition  of  the  management  of  National  Guard  affairs 
as  it  was  prior  to  and  during  the  war  with  the  Central  Powers,  and 
I  can  assure  you  that  a  sufficient  number  can  not  be  procured  to 
build  up  the  Guard  to  the  size  that  is  necessary  for  its  practical 
useSj  and  neither  do  I  feel  that  a  Regular  Army  of  even  the  size  as 
outlined  by  Gren.  Pershing  and  others  can  be  maintained  by  a  vol- 
untary enlistment. 

That  is  just  as  much  a  physical  impossibility  as  it  would  be  to 
maintain  a  National  Guara  without  the  proper  control  and  assist- 
ance being  given. 

The  plan  proposed  for  a  National  Guard  Council,  whose  admin- 
istration of  affairs  will  be  controlled  by  the  National  Guard  Bureau, 
is,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  logical  plan  upon  wliich  a  National 
Guard  of  sufficient  size  and  efficient  force  can  be  organized  and 
maintained,  through  a  voluntary  enlistment  plan,  and  why  should 
they  not  be  accorded  this  privilege?  This  is  the  plan  under  which 
the  Marine  Corps,  an  organization  than  which  there  is  no  superior 
from  a  military  efficiency  standpoint,  operates,  and,  while  it  is  imder 
the  direct  control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  details  of  admin- 
istration of  its  affairs,  I  am  informed,  are  directly  controlled  by  its 
own  head  and  administrative  forces. 

It  is  exactly  a  parallel  case  with  ours.  They  are  functioning  di- 
rectly under  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  At  the  same  time,  so  far 
as  the  training  and  organization  of  the  Marine  Corps  is  concerned, 
it  is  directly  under  the  head  of  the  Marine  Corps,  with  its  major 
general  commandant  and  through  its  officers  under  hinL,  the  trains 
ing  and  discipline  and  organization  of  the  Marine  Corps  is  carried 
out.  While  ostensibly  the  Secretarj*  of  the  Navy  has  direct  control 
as  the  superior  officer  over  all,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  an  instance 
on  record  where  he  ever  goes  into  the  details ;  I  have  never  heard  of 
it  if  he  has. 

Now,  is  there  any  good  reason  why  the  National  Guard  should  be 
controlled  and  dominated  by  the  Regular  Army,  whose  interest  in 
them  and  knowledge  of  their  requirements  and  necessities  is  very 
little  understood,  to  say  nothing,  at  times,  of  their  antagonistic  atti- 
tude, which  was  evidenced  by  the  desire  to  disintegrate  their  forces 
after  the  recent  war  with  the  Central  Powers. 

That  policy  was  established  prior  to  the  war,  or  just  after  war 
was  declared;  that  is,  that  after  being  drafted  into  the  Federal 
service  they  should  be  discharged  from  the  National  Guard  service, 
and  we  attempted — I  say  "we";  I  refer  to  the  executive  commit- 
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tee  of  the  National  Guard  Association — ^to  pet  in  this  proviso  that 
they  should  be  discharged  for  the  period  of  the  war.  iTiat  would 
simply  have  reverted  them  back  to  their  original  position,  allowed 
them  to  fill  out  their  contracts  with  the  States,  which  were  made  in 
good  faith,  and  which  should  never  have  been  abrogated,  except  that 
it  was  intended  to  destroy  the  National  Guard  eternally  and  for- 
ever. That  was  the  view  which  most  of  the  National  Guard  officers 
took  of  it.  Whether  it  was  the  intent  or  not,  that  was  the  impres- 
sion it  made  upon  our  minds,  and  it  was  effective  in  so  far  as  the 
organization  that  we  sent  out  at  that  time — and  we  did  send  out  an 
organization  which  made  a  record  for  itself  and  a  credit  to  the 
States  from  which  thev  came,  and  also  the  Federal  Government; 
Aey  made  a  record  which  I  think  will  stand  up  as  a  parallelogram 
with  any  organization  in  the  service,  and  for  that  reason  they  must 
have  been  emcient. 

I  also  recall  some  public  criticism  made  of  the  guard  by  some  of 
the  high  ranking  officers  in  the  Begular  Service,  which  was  uniust 
and  unwarranted;  for  instance,  in  1916,  Gen.  Wood  made  the  public 
statement  that  the  National  Guard  could  never  be  made  a  dependable 
fighting  force. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  right  here  that  this  is  not  said  because  of  any 
personal  feeling  toward  Gen.  Wood.  Gen.  Wood  and  myself  are  on 
the  best  of  terms,  and  I  have  a  very  high  regard  for  him,  but  I  simply 
bring  that  out  to  show  you  the  adverse  opinions  that  they  had  at  the 
time,  and  how  incorrect  it  was,  which  actual  results  have  proven, 
but  i  want  to  press  this  particular  point,  that  if  they  start  out  on 
the  hypothesis  that  nothing  can  be  done  and  that  it  can  never  be 
made  a  dependable  fighting  force,  then  if  that  is  the  opinion  of  those 
who  have  controlled  it,  then  how  can  anybody  expect  anything  of 
them  ?  And  I  want  to  especially  stress  this  point,  that  the  general 
impression  has  gotten  out  that  the  National  Guard  is  fighting  the 
Kegular  Army.  It  is  not  fighting  the  Regular  Army.  It  is  not 
with  that  intention,  although  that  remark  was  made  by  Col.  Bennett 
Clark  in  the  meeting,  but  he  never  intended  to  convey  that  idea.  He 
meant  this,  that  they  were  fighting  for  their  own  existence  and  their 
own  rights  and  prerogatives  in  this  matter.  They  had  a  right  to 
do  that.  We  have  no  fight  with  the  Regular  Army.  We  want  the 
Regular  Army  to  maintain  their  organization,  but  we  want  the 
right  to  maintain  our  organization,  to  manage  our*  affairs.  We  want 
them  to  manage  their  affairs  and  let  the  National  Guard  manage 
theirs,  and  the  two  combined,  whenever  a  war  occurs  and  the  forces 
are  brought  in  jointly,  then  they  will  be  under  the  control  of  the 
officers  in  charge.  It  is  simply  the  training  and  efficiency  and  or- 
ganization of  the  guard  up  until  the  time  that  they  are  called  into 
the  Federal  service.  After  they  are  called  into  the  Federal  service, 
then  the  National  Guard  Council  will  have  no  further  control  over 
them,  excepting  in  offering  suggestions. 

I  replied  to  that  criticism  of  Gen.  Wood  in  my  annual  report  in 
this  language: 

I  can  not  speak  for  the  condition  of  the  National  Guard  In  other  States,  hut 
In  80  far  as  South  Carolina's  National  Guard  is  concerned,  these  criticisms 
can  not  be  sustained,  because  of  the  record  which  they  have  made  and  the  oom- 
pllmentary  reports  furnished  by  officers  of  the  Regular  Service,  under  and 
with  whom  they  served  during  this  period. 
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That  is  where  I  got  the  information,  from  the  officers  of  the  Beg- 
ular  Army,  with  whom  and  under  whom  they  served,  and  it  was  ex- 
ceedingly complimentary,  and  I  would  say  right  here  that  the  report 
made  by  the  Militia  Bureau  of  the  National  Guard  forces,  not  only 
of  South  Carolina  but  of  the  United  States,  Gen.  Heevy,  in  his  report 
last  year,  was  exceedingly  complimentary,  and  I  took  the  occasion  to 
write  him  a  personal  letter  and  thank  him,  and  I  said  that  I  did  not 
in  any  way  concede  the  fact  that  they  were  not  entitled  to  it,  but 
"  I  recognize  the  difference  in  the  attitude  of  the  head  of  your  depart- 
ment With  regard  to  the  National  Guard  and  the  appreciation  of 
their  services,  as  compared  with  the  past,"  and  he  came  back  and 
wrote  me  a  personal  letter  in  which  he  said  that  he  thought  he  had 
not  done  them  justice,  that  in  his  opinion  they  had  made  100  per  cent 
good. 

And  the  record  made  by  the  National  Guard  of  the  several  States 
without,  to  my  knowledge,  a  single  exception,  is  one  covered  with 
splendor  and  glory,  and  which  should  unquestionably  entitle  them  to 
the  greatest  consideration  in  the  formulation  of  a  future  military 
policy  for  this  country,  provided  it  is  desired  to  enlist  their  interest 
and  service  in  the  future  development  of  the  military  forces  of  this 
country. 

I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  for  your  consideration, 
in  my  feeble  way,  what,  in  my  opinion,  are  the  rights  and  preroga- 
tives of  the  National  Guard  oi  this  country,  and  I  feel  sure  that  due 
and  careful  consideration  will  be  given  this  subject  by  the  members 
of  your  committee  and  Congress  as  a  whole. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Let  me  ask  you — ^you  spoke  of  the  Marine 
Corps  being  under  a  commandant  major  general.  That  is  true — Gren. 
Bamett.  The  Marine  Corps  functions  under  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  through  Gen.  Bamett. 

Gen.  Moore.  That  is  what  I  stated. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Why  could  there  not  be  appointed  from  the 
National  Guard  here  at  Washington,  under  the  Secretary  of  War,  a 
major  general,  or  whatever  his  rank  might  be,  to  be  at  the  head 
of  the  National  Guard  of  the  Union,  just  as  the  commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps  is  at  the  head  of  the  Marine  Corps?  Why  would  not 
that  do  just  as  well  as  the  council  ? 

Gen.  Moore.  That  is  practically  what  we  have  asked  for  in  sec- 
tions 29  and  30. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Your  bill  provides  for  what  the  Marine 
Corps  has  not  got.  The  Marine  Corps  has  no  such  organization  such 
as  you  propose  here.    You  would  have  a  council. 

Gen.  Moore.  No  ;  because  it  is  a  part  of  the  regular  esatblishment. 
That  is  the  difference  between  the  two.  Ours  come  from  the  volun- 
teer forces  of  the  several  States.  Hence  we  feel  that  every  State 
should  have  a  voice  in  the  military  policy  to  be  carried  out.  They 
are  simply  advisory.  They  absolutely  do  not  control  the  situation, 
except  in  an  advisory  way. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Would  1  man  take  the  place  of  the  48 
which  you  now  propose? 

Gen.  Moore.  There  is  one  head — ^the  one  man  at  the  head  of  it — 
who  is  selected  and  recommended  by  the  representatives  of  the  several 
States  to  the  President  for  appointment. 
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Senator  Chamberlain.  Then  you  practically- 


Gen.  Moore  (interposing).  It  amounts  to  one  man  after  all.  The 
council  is  simply  an  advisory  body. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Your  council  which  is  proposed  under  this 
bill,  though,  not  designated  as  such,  would  really  be  a  general  staff  of 
the  National  Guard,  with  a  man  at  the  head  of  it. 

Gen.  MooRB.  It  may  be  like  the  General  Staff,  but  it  would  not 
have  the  absolute  power  to  control  that  the  General  Staff  has.  It 
would  be  more  of  an  advisory  body.  The  General  Staff  now  has 
absolute  control  and  dictates  practically  the  military  policy. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  It  has  gone  further  than  it  was  intended. 

Gen.  Moore.  Yes,  I  know  it  has. 

Senator  Fletcher.  This  bill  provides  a  good  many  things  to  be 
done  on  the  recommendation  of  the  National  Guard  Council. 

Gen.  Moore.  Yes. 

Senator  Fletcher.  So  they  are  something  more  than  advisory. 
They  make  recommendations,  and  their  recommendations  must  be 
followed,  apparently. 

Gen.  Moore.  In  a  way,  yes;  but  after  all  it  is  an  advisory  board. 
It  is  representative,  and  coordinates  the  several  States  upon  one  line 
of  thought  and  ideas,  because  a  majority  will  work  out  the  policy. 
Some  may  differ  with  the  majority,  but  the  majority  rule  will  fol- 
low, just  like  the  preparation  of  that  bill.  That  bill  has  been  the 
outcome  of  the  different  ideas  from  the  different  States,  written 
down  by  the  organization  committee,  whose  duty  it  was  to  prepare 
it.  But  they  did  it  after  they  had  heard  the  representatives  from 
the  several  States  and  their  views  and  ideas.  They  did  not  take 
every  one  of  them,  but  they  took  the  best.  They  took  what  the 
majority  considered  was  for  the  best  interest  of  all  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  pursue  that  inauiry  a  little  further. 
The  chief  of  the  council,  the  chief  of  the  bureau,  or  some  body  of 
men  must  do  the  general  staff  work  for  the  gujard. 

Gren.  Moore.  That  is  provided  for  by  detail. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  mean  the  guard  as  a  whole? 

The  Chairman.  The  giiard  as  a  whole. 

Gen.  Moore.  The  appointment  of  staff  officers,  you  mean? 

The  Chairman.  No.  I  mean  there  must  be  a  central  general 
staff  for  the  guard  as  a  whole. 

Gen.  Moore.  That  will  be  practically  the  chief  of  the  National 
Guard  Bureau. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Then  it  is  his  function  to  work  out,  for 
instance,  the  plans  for  mobilizing  the  National  Guard. 

Gen.  Moore.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  those  plans  should  serioufely  conflict 
with  the  plans  of  the  General  Staff  of  the  Army  for  mobilizing  the 
Regular  Army? 

Gen.  MooRE.  But  he  is  going  to  be  in  consultation.  There  will  be 
officers  of  the  Regular  Army  detailed  on  that  board,  as  I  under- 
stand it.    I  think  it  provides  for  that. 

Senator  SuTHERLANn.  He  would  be  right  here  in  Washington. 

Gen.  Moore.  There  can  not  be  any  conflict,  unless  they  want  to 
make  conflict.  If  they  start  out  on  the  hypothesis  that  they  are  not 
goin^  to  agree  to  anything,  why  of  course  the  Secretary  of  War  can 
fitep  in.    He  is  the  head  of  the  whole  force. 
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Senator  Sutherland.  Or  the  President? 

Gen.  Moore.  Yes;  the  President  is  the  head^  but  I  mean  primarily 
the  active  head  is  the  Secretary  of  War.  The  President  is  the  head 
of  the  whole  Military  Establishment. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  arguing  one  way  or  another.  I  want  to 
find  out  what  you  think  are  the  functions  oi  the  chief  of  the  bureau 
and  the  council. 

Gen.  Moore.  It  is  laid  down  there. 

The  Chairman.  No  legislation  ever  details  everything. 

Gen.  Moore.  No;  but  I  will  answer  that  by  saying  that  the  same 
policy  will  be  pursued  with  regard  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  details 
by  the  head  upon  the  recommendation  of  a  majority  of  the  council. 
That  is  the  intention.    That  will  be  the  policy. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  in  a  sense,  the  council  is  the  general  staff? 

Gen.  Moore.  Yes ;  figuratively  speaking,  it  is  simply  in  an  advisory 
way. 

The  Chairman.  For  example,  there  is  the  War  Plans  Division  in 
the  General  Staff. 

Gen.  Moore.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Whose  duty  it  is  not  Co  direct  or  command  or  to 
exercise  any  executive  function? 

Gen.  Moore.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  exceedingly  important,  because  on  the  work 
of  the  War  Plans  Division  there  depends  the  whole  question  of 
national  defense. 

Gen.  Moore.  Yes. 

The  CHAiR3rAN.  The  War  Plans  Division  is  charged  with  the  duty 
of  mobilization  upon  any  frontier  or  for  the  preparation  of  plans  for 
sending  an  expeditionarv  force  into  some  other  coimtry.  Now,  as  I 
understand  it,  you  would  have  to  have  some  such  instrumentality  like 
that  to  make  plans  for  the  National  Guard. 

Gen.  Moore.  That  is  all  provided  for  until  they  are  taken  into  the 
Federal  service ;  then  it  comes  under  the  General  Staff. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  after  they  are  taken  into  the  Federal  service; 
but  how  are  those  plans  made  prior  ?  It  is  all  very  well  to  make  plans 
after  the  trouble  arises.  That  has  been  our  trouble  for  a  hundred 
years. 

Gen.  Moore.  Those  details  were  to  be  explained  by  Col.  Gillette, 
who  was  one  of  the  drafters  of  the  bill,  from  a  legal  standpoint; 
and  those  things  I  have  not  given  any  thought  or  consideration  as 
to  the  details,  because  the  details  are  naturally  to  be  worked  out  by 
regiilations. 

The  Chairman.  He  testified  yesterday  and  described  the  general 
purposes  of  the  bill.    Commencing  on  line  10  on  page  27,  it  says : 

The  President,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  National  Guard  council,  ap- 
proved  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  shall  detail  to  the  National  Guard  Bureau  such 
officers  of  appropriate  rank,  not  above  the  grade  of  colonel,  and  such  enUsted 
men  as  may  be  required  to  properly  administer  the  affairs  of  said  bureau.  Such 
officers  and*^  enlisted  men  shall  be  selected  from  the  National  Guard,  the  Naitonal 
Reserve,  or  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  National 
Guard  Council,  and  shall  receive  the  pay  and  allowance  of  officers  of  the  Regular 
Army  having  the  same  rank  and  length  of  service. 

Now,  I  assume  that  it  will  be  the  function  of  these  officers  to  assist 
the  bueau  chief  in  preparing  plans  for  the  utilization  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  in  time  of  war. 
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Gen.  Moore.  As  well  as  its  organization,  training,  equipment,  and 
all,  whatever  is  necessary.  That  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
completion  of  the  organization. 

The  Chairman.  1  have  tremendous  sympathy  in  your  desire  for  a 
reasonable  degree  of  what  might  be  termed  military  home  rule,  and 
it  has  been  highly  obnoxious  to  uie  the  way  the  guard  in  many  in- 
stonces  has  been  treated,  but  when  it  comes  to  planning  for  the  na- 
tional defense,  where  both  the  Regulars  and  the  guard  must  be  called 
upon  to  defend  the  country,  how  can  you  ever  get  away  from  the 
proposition  that  there  must  be  but  one  planning  board? 

Gen.  Moore.  Haven't  you  often  heard  it  said  that  two  heads  are 
letter  than  one,  if  one  is  a  goat  head? 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  group  of  officers  that  do  the  planning,  and 
they  have  got  to  sit  down  in  one  room  and  do  it. 

Gen.  Moore.  Don't  you  think.  Senator,  that  the  component  parts — 
that  is,  the  individual  members  of  the  National  Guard — have  shown 
up  creditably? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

(Jen.  MooRE.  Haven't  they  the  ability? 

The  Chairman.  Splendid. 

(len.  MooRB.  Whv  should  not  thev  be  able  to  work  out  these  de- 
tails?     They  have  the  ability  and  they  have  intelligence. 

The  Chairman.  But  this  plan  does  not  permit  them  to  join  in  the 
plans  for  the  national  defense. 

Gen.  MooRB.  You  are  the  one  to  write  into  it  such  changes  as  you 
may  wish.  When  we  present  this  plan,  it  is  our  idea.  We  do  not 
expect  to  I'am  it  down  the  throats  of  Senators  and  Congressmen. 
We  present  it  as  our  views  and  our  ideas,  after  careful  study,  as  the 
thoughts  and  ideas  expressed  by  the  different  representatives  from 
the  (Titferent  States — a  majority  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Just  a  moment,  General.  That  has  been  our 
trouble  for  a  hundred  years,  that  the  control  is  not  complete  until 
after  the  war  commences.  Then  it  takes  us  three  or  four  months 
to  get  ready  to  fight. 

(Jen.  MooRE.  It  took  you  longer  than  that,  didn't  it? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  it  took  13  months  and  3  weeks  to  put  a  divi- 
sion into  action?  Why  was  it?  Because  we  had  no  unified  military 
policy  and  no  preparation,  and  there  are  a  whole  lot  of  people  to 
blame  for  it.  I  imagine  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  to 
blame,  for  they  control  their  own  Government,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  if  we  assiune  that  a  country  can  never  be  safe  to  meet  an  emer- 
gency unless  the  methods  by  which  the  emergency  is  to  be  met  are 
worked  out  in  advance,  that  all  the  elements  that  are  going  to  be 
called  upon  of  a  military  character  to  meet  the  emergency  should  sit 
together  to  make  the  plans  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  emergency. 

(jen.  Moore.  That  is  what  I  suggested. 

The  Chairman.  But  this  does  not  do  that. 

Gen.  Moore.  But  you  can  change  it  to  meet  your  views  and  your 
ideas. 

Maj.  Critchfield.  We  can  not  legislate  for  the  Army. 

The  Chairman.  We  want  to  legislate  for  both. 
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Gen.  Moore.  You  asked  Maj.  Critchfield  here  why  could  not  ibm 
National  Guard  be  given  representation  on  the  staff.  They  have 
that  now,  under  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  mandatory. 

Gen.  Moore.  I  think  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  no. 

Maj.  Critchfield.  We  have  no  representatives  at  all. 

Gen.  Moore.  It  is  on  the  Militia  Bureau. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  Militia  Bureau  has  nothing  to  do  witk 
the  General  Staff.    That  is  the  trouble. 

Gen.  Moore.  They  have  representation  on  the  Militia  Bureau,  but 
they  have  not  any  say  so  in  the  administration  of  affairs  in  th« 
Militia  Bureau.  What  does  one  or  two  men  mean  when  you  have 
tlie  majority  against  you  ?    That  is  the  point. 

The  Chairman.  I  hope  the  day  will  come  when  we  won't  have 
minorities  and  majorities  in  questions  of  National  def^ise.  You 
<^an  give  the  National  Guard  full  control  over  the  Militia  Bureau  as 
it  is  to-day.  The  trouble  is  that  the  Militia  Bureau  has  nothing  to 
do  with  making  the  plans  for  the  war. 

Gen.  Moore.  I  know.  They  are  dominated  by  the  Greneral  Staff. 
I  do  not  know  it,  but  I  have  understood  that  is  the  case. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  bound  to  be  the  case.  It  is  only  an  execu- 
tive agency,  and  that  is  why  I  have  repeatedly  asked  if  it  would 
not  be  a  most  excellent  thing  to  put  a  provision  in  the  law  that  what- 
ever citizen  forces  you  have — call  it  National  Guard  or  anything 
else — it  must  be  represented  adequately  in  the  planning  board  of  ihm 
military  forces  of  the  country. 

Gen.  Moore.  It  should  be.  Just  as  a  matter  for  argument,  how 
would  you  suggest  that  that  be  allotted  in  the  way  of  representation 
from  the  guard  and  from  the  Army  ? 

The  Chairman.  A  certain  percentage. 

Gen.  Moore.  How  many  members  on  the  General  Staff  from  tho 
Regular  Army  and  how  many  members  on  the  General  Staff  front 
the  National  Guard? 

The  Chairman.  A  certain  percentage. 

Gen.  Moore.  In  what  ratio,  now — in  the  ratio  of  the  enlisted  per- 
sonnel or  in  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  officers? 

The  Chairman.  I  could  hardly  defend  under  the  number  of  en- 
listed personnel,  because  the  number  of  enlisted  personnel  does  not 
measure  the  entire  responsibility.  But  I  would  nx  it  so  that  there 
would  be  an  adequate  representation ;  that  is,  so  that  there  would  be 
a  hearing:  in  everv  division  of  the  General  Staff.  I  would  iiiake  it 
mandatory. 

Gen.  Moore.  Would  a  hearing  give  the  desired  results? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  decidedely. 

Gen.  Moore.  Suppose,  for  the  sake  6t  argument,  that  the  General 
Staff  and  their  views  and  ideas  were  at  variance  with  the  National 
Ouard  representatives,  which  policy  would  be  carried  out? 

The  Chairman.  Somebody  would  have  to  make  the  decision  finally, 
and  it  would  be  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Gen.  Moore.  No  ;  the  decision  would  be  made  in  the  General  Staff 
if  they  had  the  majority  of  the  representatives  of  the  staff.  We  could 
make  a  minority  report  and  api)eal  it  to  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
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from  the  Secretary  of  War  to  the  President.    It  might  be  done  that 

The  Chairman.  It  is  done  that  way. 

Gen.  Moore.  That  might  be  a  little  check  on  the  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  The  Planning  Division  of  the  General  Staff  does 
not  decide  things.  It  merely  plans  the  things  and  submits  the  plans 
to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  tne  Chief  of  Staff,  and  they  decide  if  it 
is  good  or  bad  and  modify  it  according  to  their  judgment,  and  then 
we  are  going  to  propose  m  this  legislation  that  these  plans  shall  be 
sent  to  tJie  Congress. 

Gen.  Moore.  If  it  came  down  to  an  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  did  not  the  Secretary  of  War  make  a  statement  to  the  commit- 
tee here  tliat  called  on  him  with  reference  to  reducing  the  number  of 
requirements  of  the  Army  from  the  table  of  organization  of  1907 
from  100  to  65,  and  he  said  this,  if  I  can  quote  it  correctly,  that "  You 
have  come  to  a  man  that  knows  as  little  about  it  as  any  man  connected 
with  it,  but  I  am  largely  governed  by  my  military  advisers," 

The  Chairman,  xes;  and  I  want  some  of  the  Guard  officers  as  his 
military  advisers. 

Gen.  Moore.  The  governors  called  on  hiin,  too,  a  committee  and 
told  him  it  was  impracticable  and  absolutely  impossible  to  maintain 
oi^nizations  at  a  100  minimum ;  that  is,  at  least,  to  start  with,  but 
they  would  not  allow  us  to  start  under  that. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  we  have  heard  all  of  that. 

Gren.  Moore.  And  the  governors  appealed  to  them,  and  finally  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  was  requested  to  formulate  a  decision,  and 
his  decision  was  that  we  were  technically  at  war,  and  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  coiild  not,  under  the  conditions,  change  the  table  of  or- 
ganization ;  that  is,  he  had  no  authority  to  do  it.  But  he  had  done  it 
or  it  had  been  done,  and  the  explanation  of  that  was  that  it  was  an 
emergency.  I  said,  "  Great  God,  if  there  was  ever  any  greater  emer- 
gency than  there  is  now,  I  can  not  understand  why  you  could  allow 
the  two  battalions  in  my  State  to  have  6.5  and  the  third  battalion  you 
must  have  a  hundred."  It  is  inconsistent,  and  if  you  can  do  it  in  one 
case  you  can  do  it  in  another.  It  is  absolutely  the  same.  It  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  get  100  men  up.  I  do  not  say  that  you  can  not 
eventually  reach  the  100.  Under  the  old  system  we  could  organize 
with  40  or  46,  and  while  the  requirements  were  65,  we  would  give  them 
a  reasonable  time  to  bring  the  company  up.  I  asked  a  major  of  the 
Regular  Army  who  came  back  on  leave  the  other  day,  "  How  many 
men  have  you  got  in  your  battalion  ?''  He  said  35.  Yet  they  require* 
ft5  to  organize  a  battalion  in  the  National  Guard.  The  thing  is  very 
plain  to  my  mind.    They  do  not  want  any  National  Guard. 

Senator  Fletcher.  What  minimum  would  you  suggest? 

Gen.  MooRB.  Sixty-five. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  the  comparisons  are  hardly  fair  to-day. 
The  whole  Army  is  in  chaos. 

Gen.  MooRB.  The  National  Guard  conditions  are  even  woi>^e  than 
the  Army,  because  the  men  who  come  into  tlie  Regular  Aimy  come 
into  it  for  a  permanent  livelihood.  The  men  in  the  National  Guard 
are  giving  their  time  free  gratis  for  the  purpose  of  making  up  a 
military  organization. 

The  Chahiman.  Just  a  moment.  The  comparison  is  hardly  fair  at 
this  fstage  of  our  history.    I  agree  with  you  that  it  is  exceedingly  dif- 
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ficult  to  start  with  100  men  in  an  Infantry  company,  and  the  fact  that 
that  difRoulty  was  gotten  into  by  the  depai-tment  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  did  not  have  anybody  advising  them  who  knew  from  the  locali- 
ties themselves. 

Gen.  Moore.  We  appealed  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  only  came  one  day. 

Gen.  Moore.  Two  different  committees. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  that  mean,  in  comparison  with  the 
opinions  of  officers  w'ho  w-ere  there  all  day  every  day? 

Gen.  McK)RE.  It  has  had  no  effect,  because  thev  absolutelv  disre- 
garded  the  appeals. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  say.  and  I  want  to  have  that  advice 
have  effect. 

Gen.  MooRR.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  organize  at  a  minimum  of 
05.  If  they  would  allow  us  to  organize  at  45  and  increase  within  a 
reasonable  time  to  05,  I  could  get  up  my  organizations  right  away, 
but  I  liave  numbers  and  number  of  imits  with  50  and  58  men.  and  it 
is  hard  to  get  the  others.  Thev  have  combed  the  countrv,  all  those 
that  are  available  for  enlistment.  Now,  formerlv  they  took  mamed 
men,  and  now  you  can  only  take  unmarried  men.  The  fii-st  thing  a 
recruiting  officer  asks  a  man  is  "  Have  you  any  dependents?''  If  he 
is  married,  if  he  has  a  wife  and  two  or  three  children,  we  had  a  case 
of  that  kind,  yet  that  thing  was  explained  to  him  carefully  and  ac- 
curately by  the  local  organizer  of  the  company,  the  recruiting  officer, 
and  he  had  told  the  inspector-instnictor  that  he  had  made  it  plain, 
yet  he  kept  on,  "  You  know  that  you  have  dependents:  why  could 
Tou  make  a  statement  like  that?"  And  he  finally  made  that  fellow 
get  out. 

The  spirit  of  the  thing  im])ressed  me  very  strongly,  that  they  did 
not  want  any  National  Guard.    Thev  want  it,  but  thev  do  not  want  it. 

Senator  Fletcher.  The  General  Staff  does  not  make  final  decisions 
now,  and  if  you  had  people  sitting  in  with  them  all  the  time,  their 
conclusions  would  have  to  be  presented  to  the  Secretary  of  War  or  to 
the  President  for  final  action. 

The  Chairman.  I^et  me  describe  a  hypothetical  case,  showing  the 
difficulties  of  not  having  one  staff  make  the  plans  at  the  same  time. 
For  instance,  plans  will  have  to  be  made  to  move  200,000  men  to  the 
border,  or  800,000  men  to  the  border.  That  involves  intricate  train 
schedules,  consultatioji  with  railwav  officials  from  all  over  the 
Ignited  States,  moving  not  only  the  Regulars,  stationed  at  Fort 
Sheridan,  III.,  but  the  guardsmen  stationed  in  Wisconsin,  next  door, 
and  in  connection  with  that  you  have  got  to  have  your  whole  supply 
.svstem. 

« 

Gen.  Moore.  You  would  after  thev  were  called  into  the  service. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  they  have  to  be  planned  in  advance. 

Gen.  MooRE.  They  will  know  the  size  of  the  unit,  they  will  know 
the  location  of  it,  and  thev  will  know  ever\^  detail  of  it  that  thev 
know  now,  because  they  get  all  that  information  from  the  National 
Guard  Bureau  Chief. 

The  Chairman.  They  would  not  get  it  unless  they  wanted  to  under 
this  bill.    I  want  to  make  them  get  it. 

Gen.  M(K)RE.  You  can  fix  it  so  they  could. 

The  (^hairman.  You  can  not  fix  it  so  they  could  under  this  bill 
unless  you  put  guard  officers  or  citizen  officers  in  the  General  Staff. 
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You  have  got  to  have  the  supplies  meet  those  troops  at  the  various 
points  of  concentration,  and  carry  them  on  and  have  the  supplies 
Kieet  them  at  the  ri^ht  point  near  the  border,  and  there  is  only  one 
body  of  planners  that  can  carry  tliat  out. 

(len.  MooRE.  I  see  what  you  mean,  but  my  experience  in  the  past 
is,  if  we  have  representation,  as  we  did  in  the  Militia  Bureau,  it 
amounted  to  absolutely  nothing. 

The  Chairman.  Because  the  Militia  Bureau  plans  nothing.  It  is 
the  General  Staff  that  does  the  planning. 

Did'j^ou  have  any  other  observations  to  make?  I  did  not  mean  to 
take  all  of  your  time  with  my  lectures. 

ften.  Moore.  Nothing  except  what  I  have  brought  out.  So  far  as 
the  details  of  this  bill  are  concerned,  I  did  not  give  it  any  thought 
or  consideration. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  is  very  much  obliged  to  you. 
General. 

Whereupon,  at  4.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned, 
to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  chairman. 
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FBIBAY,  DECE3IBEB  5,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  on  Military  Affairs, 

Washington^  D.  C, 

The  subcommittee  met  at  2.15  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the 
chairman. 

Present:  Senators  Wads  worth  (chairman),  Sutherland,  New, 
Fletcher,  and  Thomas. 

STATEMENT  OF  COL.  WILLIAM  H.  JOHNSTON,  UNITED  STATES 

INFANTEY. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  please  state,  for  the  information  of 
the  committee,  what  assignments  you  had  during  the  war  ? 

Col.  Johnston.  When  the  war  opened  I  was  a  member  of  the  War 
College  Division,  General  Staff  Corps,  in  Washington,  and  had  been 
since  November,  1914. 

I  was  appointed  brigadier  general  of  the  National  Army  August 
5, 1917 ;  organized  the  One  hundred  and  eightieth  Infantry  Brigade 
at  Camp  Travis,  Tex. ;  commanded  the  Ninetieth  Division  at  Camp 
Travis,  Tex.,  during  the  winter,  December  17  to  March  1,  while  Maj. 
Gen.  AJlen  was  in  France ;  I  commanded  the  Ninetieth  Di^nsion  from 
tbout  May  31,  during  its  transfer  to  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces,  by  way  of  England,  reaching  its  billeting  area  July  8,  1918; 
I  commanded  the  One  hundred  and  eightieth  Infantry  Brigade  in  the 
defensive  sector  north  of  Toul;  I  was  appointed  major  general, 
United  States  Army,  for  the  emergency  onljr,  August  8,  1917,  and  as- 
signed to  the  Ninety-first  Division ;  I  was  with  the  Ninety-ifirst  EKvi- 
sion,  and  commanding  it,  through  the  St.  Mihiel,  Meuse-Argonne, 
and  Ypres-Lys  offensives,  and  returned  with  the  division  in  April, 
1919;  I  commanded  Camp  Lewis,  Wash.,  from  May  1,  1919,  until  I 
was  discharged  as  major  general,  July  31. 

I  am  now  on  duty  at  the  General  Staff  College. 

The  Chairman.  General,  we  will  be  glad  to  have  your  observa- 
tions on  anything  that  is  connected  with  this  gi-eat  question  of  mili- 
tary policy.  You  are  familiar — at  least,  in  a  general  way,  I  assume — 
with  some  of  the  bills  that  are  pending  before  the  committee,  the  so- 
called  War  Department  bill,  reorganizing  the  Army,  and  what  miirht 
be  called  the  National  Guard  bill,  recently  introduced.  We  will  he 
glad  to  hear  you  on  any  subject. 

1895 
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Col.  Johnston.  I  have  not  seen  the  National  Guard  bill,  although 
I  have  heard  that  it  was  presented  or  published.  I  have  read  over 
carefully  the  bills  S.  2715,  S.  2691,  and  a  bill  some  time  ago  proposed 
for  a  separate  Air  Service. 

The  Chairman.  For  your  information,  I  may  say  that  the  bill  for 
the  separate  department  of  aeronautics  was  repoited  this  morning.       f 

Col.  Johnston.  A  different  bill? 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  a  later  bill ;  or,  rather,  a  corrected  and  im- 
proved copy  of  it. 

Col.  Johnston.  I  have  not  seen  that    I  have  seen  the  first  one. 

The  first  point  that  appeals  to  me  as  an  improvement  over  the 
national-defense  act  is  expressed  in  the  so-called  War  Department 
bill^  which  calls  our  future  force  the  United  States  Army.  The 
national-defense  act,  which  I  helped  to  write  as  a  member  of  the 
General  Staff,  divided  the  Army  of  the  United  States  into  various 
forces.  The  result  was  friction — ^jealousy  between  the  various  parts 
of  that  Army. 

One  of  the  best  things  I  find  in  this  bill  was  issued  as  an  order 
while  I  was  in  France.  In  other  words,  we  had  officers  whose  pre- 
vious commissions  read  "  National  Guard  of  the  United  States." 
Some  read  "  National  Army."  Some  read  "  Officers'  Reserve  Corps." 
And  others  read  "U.  S.  Army" — ^both  temporary  commissions  and 
regular  commissions.  They  had  different  collar  insignia.  I  noticed  in 
the  Texas  brigade  and  in  the  Ninety-first  Division  I  had  officers  from 
all  those  sources.  When  the  orders  came,  I  think  in  August,  1918, 
that  they  were  all  to  be  called  officers  of  the  United  States  Army,  you 
could  not  tell  the  difference  between  those  officers.  I  think  any  bill 
that  is  passed  should  take  care  of  all  the  armed  forces  of  the  tfnited 
States ;  that  it  should  not  state  that  the  Army  of  the  United  States 
shall  consist  of  the  Regular  Army,  and  then  something  else.  While 
I  have  been  a  Regular  for  36  years — and  I  was  in  the  National  Guard 
four  years  before  that — I  do  not  think  the  word  "Regular"  need 
any  longer  appear  in  legislation. 

The  Chairman.  What  guard  were  you  in? 

Col.  Johnston.  I  enlisted  in  a  regiment  called  the  Police  Reserves 
of  St.  Louis.  Afterwards,  it  was  the  First  Infantry,  National  Guards 
of  Missouri.  At  the  time  of  the  riots  in  the  seventies,  I  served  three 
years  in  the  ranks  and  was  discharged  as  a  servant.  Later,  I  raised 
Company  B  First  Arizona  Territorial  Militia,  at  Prescott,  Ariz., 
during  the  Cibicu  Indian  affair  in  the  fall  of  1881. 

The  Chairman.  Your  proposal  that  there  shall  be  but  one  Army 
of  the  United  States  involves,  of  course,  the  use  of  the  Army  clause 
of  the  Constitution  as  the  authority  for  raising  and  maintaining  the 
Army? 

Col.  Johnston.  Yes;  it  does.  There  may  be  an  inactive  part  of 
the  Army  as  well  as  an  active  part;  but  I  would  not  start  out  with 
a  different  law  governing  one  part  of  our  fighting  force  from  that 
which  governs  another  part.  That  is  a  fatal  delect.  There  is  no 
difference ;  they  are  composed  of  the  same  young  men.  In  the  divi- 
sions in  which  I  served  you  could  not  tell  the  youngjregular  officer  fl 
from  an  officer  of  the  National  Guard  or  Officers'  Reserve  Corps.  J 
They  were  all  treated  alike.  Why  they  should  be  designated  dif- 
ferently in  peace  I  can  not  see.    There  may  be  objections  to  placing 
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the  National  Guard,  or  those  who  were  in  the  National  Guard,  and 
who  want  to  come  back  into  the  Army,  directly  under  the  sole  con- 
trol of  the  President.  Personally,  my  experience  has  been  that  most 
National  Guard  officers  of  the  line  would  rather  be  under  the  War 
Department  than  directly  under  the  States.  I  have  heard  many  of 
Ri  them  state  that  they  would  like  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  beine;  called 
j  upon  for  riot  duty,  before  any  other  troops  are  called.  If  they  are 
to  be  called  upon  for  riot  duty,  it  is  harder  to  secure  enlistments. 

I  have  inspected  the  National  Guard  of  several  States,  and  I  know 
many  captains  are  badly  handicapped  in  trying  to  get  recruits  be- 
cause the  labor  element  in  the  States  will  sometimes  discourage  a 
young  man  from  joining  the  National  Guard.  If  the  labor  element, 
or  their  sentiment,  predominates,  you  can  not  expect  a  National 
Guard  captain  to  be  able  to  keep  tlie  company  up  to  its  quota.  If 
he  is  working  at  a  trade,  a  man  must  join  the  labor  unions.  Labor 
unions  do  not  want  their  members  in  the  National  Guard  of  the 
States. 

Senator  Thomas.  Do  not  a  number  of  them  expressly  forbid  that 
by  the  bv-laws? 

Col.  Johnston.  I  am  not  informed  about  that,  but  I  am  giving 
my  experience  from  inspecting  the  National  Guard  and  serving  with 
them;  having  been  in  the  ranks  of  the  National  Guard,  I  know 
they  do  not  get  a  fair  show  in  getting  their  recruits. 

The  ideal  situation  would  be,  in  equity  to  those  officers  of  the 
National  Guard  who  were  brought  into  the  Army,  either  on  the  Mex- 
ican border,  or  because  of  the  World  War,  to  permit  those  officers 
to  reorganize  their  divisions  under  power  of  Congress  to  raise  armies, 
have  each  State  maintain  its  constabulary  for  riot  duty,  and  free  such 
divisions  as  the  Twenty-seventh  of  New  York  and  the  Twenty-eighth 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  good  National  Army  divisions,  from  the  trouble 
they  may  have  in  being  liable  to  be  called  out  for  small  labor  troubles 
if  organized  under  the  national  defense  act  as  State  forces.  We  are 
now  using  the  Regular  Army,  so-called,  for  riot  duty.  The  distinc- 
tion that  has  hitlierto  prevailed,  that  you  must  first  exhaust  the 
powers  of  the  State  and  not  turn  out  the  Army  until  the  State  has 
shown  its  inability  to  put  down  a  riot,  is  what  made  the  service  of 
the  National  Guard  unpopular. 

Senator  Thomas.  It  is  not  now  the  rule  because  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  still  in  a  technical  state  of  war;  but  upon  the  return  of  peace 
conditions,  I  presume  the  constitutional  limitations  upon  the  use  of 
the  military  will  again  assert  themselves,  and  it  will  become  the 
duty  of  the  guard  to  do  what  the  National  Army  is  doing  now. 

Col.  Johnston.  I  see  no  reason  why  some  reserve  force  to  absorb 
the  young  men  that  are  given  compulsory  training  can  not  be  organ- 
ized out  of  the  perscmnel  which  ^  ?.s  isturn^d  from  France,  and 
which  was  formerly  called  the  National  Guard.  You  can  call  that 
the  reserve  armv  or  the  inactive  army,  or  anything  you  like,  but  it 
should  be  locally  identified.  The  minute  you  begin  to  put  them 
under  the  control  of  the  S^tates,  the  line  officers  themselves  tell  you 

I  they  object,  because  then,  m  certain  States,  they  are  not  given  the 
same  prestige  as  in  a  Federal  force.  Possibly  they  are  not  treated 
in  the  same  manner  throughout  tlie  country,  but  they  feel  that  they 
are  discriminated  against.    I  think  most  officers  of  the  Army  have 
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the  kindest  personal  feeling  toward  all  officers  of  the  National  Guard. 
I  had  many  in  my  division — although  I  had  not  command  of  a  Na- 
tional Guard  division,  so-called.  Many  officers  transferred  to  me 
who  had  gone  over  to  France  in  the  so-called  National  Guard  di- 
visions, and  I  could  not  tell  them  apart  from  Regular  and  Officers' 
Reserve  Corps.  When  an  officer  behaved  badly — ^I  had  to  relieve  a 
few  from  duty — I  did  not  know  until  after  action  had  been  taken 
what  his  origin  was.  That  was  because  I  took  command  of  the 
Ninety-first  Division  only  two  days  before  it  was  ordered  to  the 
front,  and  I  had  not  had  time  to  become  personally  acquainted  with 
the  origin  of  many  of  the  officers ;  that  is,  down  below  the  grade  of 
colonel  and  lieutenant  colonel.  I  did  not  have  in  the  Ninety-first 
Division,  commanding  troops  of  the  line,  officers  who  were  Regular 
Army  officers,  below  the  grade  of  colonel  and  lieutenant  colonel. 
So-called  "  temporary "  officers  commanded  battalions  and  com- 
panies, and  they  made  good.  I  think  those  men  deserve  some  place 
m  the  permanent  I'^nited  States  Army. 

I  notice  in  the  bill  S.  2715  there  is  a  provision  that  original 
vacancies  shall  be  filled,  at  least  partially,  by  these  officers  who  served 
and  who  establish  their  physical  and  professional  qualification  in 
the  new  army.  I  like  that.  It  does  not  state  how  many.  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  those  officers  that  are  to  be 
given  positions  in  this  new  army  under  permanent  commissions 
need  not  necessarily  be  selected  exclusively  from  the  officers  who 
have  been  held  over  bv  the  War  Department.  I  noticed  the  other 
day  in  glancing  over  tlie  sheets  that  a  very  large  majority  of  what 
we  call  "  temporary ''' officers  held  over  are  staff  officers.  C-aptains 
and  majors  who  served  in  the  Meuse-Argonne  sector  and  in  Belgium, 
and  won  the  distinguished-service  cross,  were  promptly  discharged 
as  soon  as  they  landed  in  the  United  States.  The  men  who  an- 
chored themselves  to  good  poshions  in  the  United  States  and  never 
went  to  France ;  or,  if  they  went  over,  came  home  early  enough  to 
get  a  good  place  in  some  staff  corps,  especially  as  personnel  or 
property  officei*s — those  officers  are  generally  the  ones  that  are  held 
over  for  demobilization. 

Senator  Thomas.  What  would  be  the  status  of  the  men  who  have 
l.een  retained  and  the  officers  who  have  been  discharged  under  the 
new  organization,  in  the  absence  of  any  regulation  whatever,  from 
what  now  obtains? 

Col.  Johnston.  Vou  refer  to  the  purely  temporary  officer  or  to 
the  regular  officer  with  temporary  rank? 

Senator  Thomas.  This  is  what  I  mean.  Do  not  take  this 
down.     *     *     * 

Col.  Johnston.  If  any  reorganization  bill  authorizes  officers  to 
be  rocommissioned  in  the  new  army  in  the  grades  and  with  dates  of 
rank  now  held  by  them,  the  result  would  be  that  any  officer  subse- 
(jnontly  appointed,  who  had  been  demoted  for  various  reasons,  would 
1)0  forever  junior  to  those  officers  who  had  l)een  retiiined  in  their 
temporary  commissions:  in  fact,  they  would  be  junior  to  men  who 
wore  formerly  clerks  in  the  War  Department  or  elsewhere. 

Senator  Thomas.  Would  not  that  be  unfair  and  unjust? 

Col.  Johnston.  I  think  that  would  be  upsetting  the  customs  of 
the  service.     That  is,  we  ffonerallv  believe  that,  outside  of  certain 
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meritorious  cases,  the  opportunity  for  advancement  ought  to  be 
somewhat  in  line  with  a  man's  length  of  service. 

Senator  Thomas.  I  think  so,  too. 

Col.  Johnston.  The  new  legislation  gives  the  officers  who  have 
^  been  retained  in  their  temporarv  grades  an  opportunity  to  be  re- 
^  commissioned.  Speaking  now  solely  of  the  temporary  orficers,  many 
of  the  worthiest  of  the  temporary  oiEcers  have  been  discharged  after 
they  stated  they  would  like  to  stay  in  the  Army,  because  legislation 
had  not  made  it  possible  to  give  them  commissions.  Now,  those 
worthy  line  officers  that  commanded  companies  in  my  division  and 
other  divisions,  and  some  who  commanded  battalions,  and  were 
under  fire  for  weeks,  are  the  men*  that  are  entitled  to  the  greatCvSt 
consideration  in  giving  out  commissions  in  the  new  permanent  force. 
They  should  be. given  some  preference;  they  should  be  examined 
physically  and  professionally.  But  if  legislation  simply  continues 
the  present  condition  by  which  certain  temporary  officers  are  held 
up  to  July  1,  for  purposes  of  demobilization,  and  then  continued 
under  present  commissions,  they  will  be  senior  to  men  who  are  now 
majors  and  were  brigadier  generals  under  fire  in  France.  That 
would  be  a  mistake.  I  think,  in  fact,  every  officer  and  ex-officer 
should  have  an  equal  opportunity,  and  that  his  temporary  commis- 
sion ought  not  to  govern  what  he  is  going  to  hold  in  any  permanent 
establishment.  His  permanent  commission  should  govern.  I  think 
that  covers  that  matter. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  indeed. 

Col.  Johnston.  I  would  like  to  add  that  I  do  not  believe  the  War 
Department  committee  intended  any  other  course.  I  can  not  believe 
they  did.  In  section  81,  lines  20  to  25,  it  states  that  all  officers  will 
continue  or  be  recommissioned  in  their  present  grades  and  dates. 
They  probably  meant  in  their  present  permanent  grades.  That  is 
what  1  think.  I  do  not  believe  there  was  any  intention  on  the  part 
of  the  committee  that  framed  this  bill  to  cause  any  injustice  at  all. 
I  think  it  was  just  verbiage  that  was  not  observed  carefully. 

I  notice  in  the  bill — without  knowing  much  about  the  ideas  of  the 
War  Department,  but  generally  speaking — that  they  have  left  out 
a  chief  of  infantry  and  chief  of  cavalry.  In  my  opinion,  the  chief 
of  infantry  could  take  care  of  instruction  in  the  various  arms  we 
are  supposed  to  fight  with.  I  see  no  reason  why  a  tank  corps  with  a 
special  chief  should  be  a  part  of  the  army.  Tanks  are  infantry 
weapons. 

Some  purchasing  agency,  similar  to  the  Division  of  Purchase  and 
Storage  at  present,  can  buy  anything;  but  the  infantry  does  not  need 
a  special  corps  to  buy  anything,  nor  to  teach  it  how  to  use  it.  The 
tauKS  should  be  assigned  to  a  division,  at  each  of  these  camps,  for 
training,  and  the  character  of  training  should  be  prescribed  as  the 
result  of  experiments  and  drills  held  at  the  Infantry  School.  You 
thereby  save  having  all  the  overhead  of  a  lot  of  officers  and  enlisted 
men  of  a  special  corps. 

The  same  recommendation  applies  to  the  Motor  Transport  Corps. 
You  do  not  need  a  general  and  a  lot  of  colonels  to  take  care  of  a 
few  thousand  motor  vehicles.  I  had  300  trucks  in  my  division.  One 
motor  transport  officer,  who  had  no  commission  as  such  cared  for 
them.    Officers  and  men  of  the  division  were  able  to  take  care  of  the 
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supply  train  of  the  division  and  the  ammunition  train  and  handle 
the  trucks  as  well  as  repair  them. 

I  would  like  to  add  here,  in  defense  of  the  War  Department  bill — 
if  it  requires  any  defense  at  all — ^that  when  I  was  a  member  of  the 
General  Staif  in  1916,  an  order  came  down  to  the  War  College  from 
the  Secretary  of  War  to  report  what  action,  what  legislation,  re- 
quired attention,  as  the  result  of  the  appropriation  bill  passed  Aufrust 
29,  1916.  That  was  the  usual  way  of  handling  appropriation  bills, 
to  see  if  there  was  some  legislation  for  which  we  should  draft  regu- 
lations. I  noticed  that  five  corps  had  obtained  permission  by  the 
act  to  buy  motor  transport.  Originally  only  the  Quartermaster 
Corps  bought  them ;  then  other  corps  commenced  to  put  that  in  the 
items  of  appropriation  bills,  until  nnally  five  corps  had  it.  I  wrote 
a  memorandum,  which  was  forwarded  to  the  Chief  of  Staff,  stating 
the  fact  that  in  case  of  war  (this  was  nine  months  before  the  war) , 
five  bureaus  would  be  out  in  the  market  trying  to  buy  motor  vehicles. 

The  War  College  Division  recommended  that  the  Quartermaster 
General  buy  for  all  the  other  four  corps,  and  be  reimbursed  from 
their  appropriations,  as  he  had  standing  bids  for  a  year.  No  action 
was  taken  upon  that.  I  know  I  read  later,  after  I  went  to  France, 
that  considerable  confusion  resulted  from  the  fact  that  five  bui'eaus 
were  in  the  market  trying  to  buy  the  same  things.  In  the  case  of 
motor  transport  it  led  to  considerable  confusion. 

Senator  Fletcher.  What  would  you  say  about  doing  away  with 
the  Quartermaster  Corps? 

Col.  Johnston.  I  was  not  in  the  United  States  at  the  time  you 
say  it  was  done  away  with. 

Senator  Fletcher.  No  ;  I  say  what  about  doing  away  with  it  now, 
in  the  future? 

Col.  Johnston.  Oh,  I  do  not  believe  I  am  qualified  to  discuss 
the  organization  of  the  War  Department  Greneral  Staff  or  the 
bureaus  as  they  are  working  now.  Since  I  have  been  here  I  have 
been  at  the  General  Staff  College,  Washington  Barracks.  We  never 
have  time  to  go  up  to  the  War  Department.  I  believe  that  one  great 
virtue  established  was  the  concentration  in  one  bureau  of  the  right 
of  purchase  of  all  articles  that  are  not  technical,  articles  that  are 
used  by  everybody  in  the  Army.  I  think  that  is  recognized  as  a 
step  in  advance. 

Senator  Flecther.  Would  it  be  wise  to  get  rid  of  the  name 
"Quartermaster  Corps"  entirely  and  call  it  "Supply  Corps,"  in 
view  of  all  of  our  past  history  and  tradition  ? 

Col.  Johnston.  Well,  about  that  I  do  not  know,  sir.  I  have  never 
had  any  duty  in  the  Quartermaster  Corps.  I  vaguely  remember 
the  name  "  Supply  Corps  "  was  adopted  at  the  time  of  the  consoli- 
dation, and  the  next  year  you  changed  the  law  and  called  it  Quar- 
termaster Corps.  When  you  combmed  the  Pay  Departments  the 
Quartermaster  Department,  and  the  Subsistence  Department,  1  think 
the  first  bill  did  call  those  together  the  Supply  Corps. 

Senator  New.  I  think,  however,  that  bill  was  never  passed. 

Col.  Johnston.  Maybe  so.  Then  they  adopted  the  words  "Quar- 
termaster Corps."  In  the  regiments  we  have  supply  companies  and 
supply  sergeants.  So,  whatever  the  supply  department  is,  it  would 
be   appropriate  to  call  it  the  "  Supply   Corps."    It  may  be  the 
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officers  of  that  corps  have  a  sentimental  interest  in  preservinp^  the 
word  quartermaster.  I  do  not  think  I  am  qualified  to  give  much 
advice  on  that  point. 

Senator  FiiETCHER.  Have  you  thought  about  thaf  provision  estab- 
lishing a  separate  finance  department? 

Col.  Johnston.  My  experience  has  been  in  France,  and  since  I 
came  back,  that  the  establishment  of  a  finance  department  or  finance 
corps  is  justified.  I  have  heard  people  say  that  it  delays  the  pay- 
ments I  never  heard  of  delay  in  France.  I  think  the  concentration 
of  it  in  one  corps  is  not  a  bad  idea — concentration  of  the  payment 
of  all  bills.  I  nave  not  had  experience  in  the  War  Department, 
but  I  believe  in  1912  we  loaded  upon  the  Quartermaster  Corps  too 
manv  different  things  to  do.  By  combining  three  departments  too 
much  work  was  loaded  on  them.    It  was  hard  to  find  officers  with 

f roper  qualifications  that  could  be  switched  from  one  to  the  other, 
have  heard  some  officers  state  that  the  paj^ment  of  contracts  has 
been  delayed.  I  do  not  know  that.  I  commanded  Camp  Lewis  for 
three  months,  and  there  was  no  trouble  about  having  the  finance 
corps  make  the  payments.  Mv  supply  officer  was  the  camp  supply 
officer,  who  was  under  the  zone  supplv  officer  at  San  Francisco. 
He  made  purchases  and  certified  the  bills. 

In  France  and  Belgium  my  finance  officer  paid  the  officers  and 
men.  We  did  not  settle  bills  there.  They  were  forwarded  to  the 
G.  H.  Q.  or  headquarters  S.  O.  S.  for  payment.  As  far  as  the  lintj 
officer  looks  at  it  from  outside  the  window,  the  present  separation 
of  the  payment  from  the  purchase  seems  to  work;  but  when  you  get 
into  the  War  Department,  the  munitions  building,  and  study  its 
ramifications,  there  may  be  a  just  ground  for  saying  they  should 
be  consolidated.    I  do  not  know  much  about  that. 

I  do  think  this:  We  made  a  mistake  in  drafting  the  national 
defense  act  by  studying  and  very  carefully  asking  for  the  pre- 
cise number  of  officers  and  noncommissioned  oMcers  and  men 
in  a  regiment  or  company.  Before  the  Tables  of  Organization 
had  been  printed,  we  drifted  into  the  war.  French  oflacers  came 
to  the  War  College  Division,  and  we  devised  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent organization,  as  experience  had  taught  us  that  we  had  to  add 
enough  machine-gun  companies  to  support  each  battalion.  Now,  in 
order  to  send  over  the  First  Division  it  was  necessary  to  combine  a 
whole  lot  of  men.  We  did  not  have  the  machine-gun  companies, 
and  yet  the  law  said  we  could  not  have  more  than  one  per  regiment. 
It  caused  us  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience  to  adapt  those  provisional 
organizations.  When  the  national  selective-service  law  was  passed, 
at  the  last  minute,  we  had  to  send  to  you  gentlemen  and  ask  for  the 
necessary  machine-gun  battalions  to  the  brigade.  I  think  the  request 
reached  here  just  about  in  time  to  be  put  into  the  conference  report, 
to  enable  us  to  send  over  the  proper  number  of  machine  guns  to 
give  fire  power  to  the  infantry.  It  is  an  illustration  of  the  disad- 
vantage of  puting  too  many  details  into  a  bill  for  the  organization 
of  the  Army. 

The  War  Department  bill  apparently  leaves  it  to  the  War  De- 
partment or  the  President,  after  he  is  given  a  certain  number  of  offi- 
cers and  men,  to  organize  them  as  he  pleases.  I  think  the  intention  is 
that,  in  case  we  enter  another  war,  our  fighting  will  be  different  from 
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th^  trench  warfare,  and  we  may  want  to  change  from  two  regiments 
in  a  brigade  to  three  regiments  in  a  brigade.  If  we  have  it  specifically 
fixed  by  law  that  we  must  have  just  so  many  everything  will  be  pro- 
visional; that  is,  they  will  not  belong  to  the  regular  organization; 
you  can  attach  men;  you  can  do  anything  you  please,  and  call  it  a 
provisional  organization;  but  it  is  not  a  clean  way  to  keep  the 
books.  That  is  one  of  the  points  in  this  bill  which  is  very  good. 
I  mean,  the  Senate  bill  2716. 

Looking  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  commander  of  the 
division,  I  can  see  a  reason  for  a  great  many  provisions  here,  where 
it  is  apparently  left  to  regulation  to  fix  the  strength  or  something 
else,  ratner  than  have  it  specified  precisely  by  law. 

Senator  Fletcher.  What  about  the  size  of  the  Army  in  peace? 

Col.  Johnston.  Well,  sir;  I  think  that  until  we  have  a  national 
policy,  I  do  not  know  enough  to  say  what  the  size  of  the  Anny 
should  be;  I  do  not  think  any  Army  officer  can  say  that  500,000  is 
too  much  or  too  little  for  the  active  Army.  Six  months  from  now 
we  may  be  very  much  interested  in  the  strength  of  our  Army. 

Now,  if  we  knew  the  national  policy  we  could  criticize  the  size 
of  the  Army.  As  Army  officers  and  naval  officers,  all  of  our  plans 
are  now  being  harmonized ;  but  those  plans  may  be  simply  idle  type- 
written sheets  if  Congress  does  not  happen  to  care  for  that  kind 
of  a  national  policy. 

I  believe  there  should  be  closer  association  between  the  General 
Staff  and  the  Military  Affairs  Committees  of  the  Senate  and  House, 
as  Congress  should  know — ^and  does  know — what  the  national  policy 
is  going  to  be.  The  Secretary  of  War  says  500,000.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Cabinet,  and  I  can  not  dispute  his  estimate.  I  do  not 
know  the  national  policy,  and  he  only  proposes  that  estimate  tenta- 
tively. I  do  not  think  there  is  an  Army  officer  to-day  who  predicts 
that  we  need  only  300,000  or  100,000  that  may  not  be  very  sorry  within 
six  months  that  he  ever  opened  his  mouth,  because  he  might  say,  "  I 
am  sorry  I  said  anything  about  it;  I  didnt  know  anything  about 
it";  and  he  does  not.  I  had  that  experience  with  the  national- 
defense  act.  I  was  working  on  it  six  months,  and  I  can  see  now 
mistakes  I  made  all  through ;  and  it  was  passed  about  a  year  before 
we  entered  the  war. 

If  we  do  not  enlist  the  500,000  that  this  bill  recommends,  we  do 
not  have  to  pay  for  them.  But  if  a  sudden  emergency  arises  before 
the  National  Guard  has  been  able  to  get  on  its  feet  and  get  its 
400,000  men,  and  we  want  to  mobilize  troops  along  the  border,  we 
need  an  army.  If  we  have  not  any  authority  for  the  500,000,  we  can't 
enlist  the  men  oiFering  to  enlist.  Any  money  we  expend  beyond 
a  certain  amount  is  contrary  to  law.  I  believe  your  committee — the 
Senate  committee  and  the  House  committee — know  what  our  national 
policy  is  going  to  be. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  assuming  a  good  deal. 

Senator  New.  I  should  say  so. 

C!ol.  Johnston.  You  fix  it.  The  Secretary  of  War  has  said 
500,000.  I  certainly,  as  an  ex-division  commander,  would  hate  to  dis- 
pute that  and  then  six  months  from  now  find  myself  down  on  the 
border,  and  be  told  when  asking  for  replacements,  "  You  can't  have 
any  more  men  now  because  we  have  exceeded  the  limit  of  the  law." 
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I  have  heard  many  officers  say,  and  I  used  to  believe,  that  there  was 
a  limit  to  the  number  of  men  you  can  get  by  voluntary  enlistment, 
but  I  have  changed  my  mind.  If  the  country  generally  knew  the  ad- 
vantages of  vocational  training,  we  could  nil  the  ranks  of  the  per- 
manent Army,  whatever  you  call  it,  and  to  a  great  deal  more  than 
its  present  size. 

I  commenced  advertising  vocational  training  at  Camp  Lewis.  I 
sent  around  several  recruiting  parties  and  I  got  some  airplanes  there 
4ind  sent  them  out  to  towns  to  make  demonstrations.  I  wrote  per- 
sonally 4,000  letters — ^that  is,  I  signed  4,000  letters — ^to  ex-officers  and 
men  of  the  Ninety-first  Division,  asking  them  to  send  me  recruits: 
not  asking  them  to  enlist  themselves  again,  but  to  send  me  recruits. 
An  ignoi'ant  enlisted  man,  whose  writing  I  could  hardly  read,  from 
Montana,  sent  me  a  message  that  he  h^  five  recruits  there,  and  I 
had  similar  word  from  others.  If  I  could  have  enlisted  men  for  one 
year.  I  could  have  gotten  more;  but  under  the  regulations  as  an- 
nounced by  The  Adjutant  General,  if  a  man  had  not  served  before 
he  had  to  enlist  for  three  years.  That  made  it  harder  to  get  re- 
-cruits.     This  bill  says  the  enlistments  shall  be  for  three  years. 

If  you  want  to  fill  a  large  volunteer  force,  and  you  will  add : 

Provided^  That  any  soldier  who  has  undergone  successfully  vocational  or 
educational  training  and  has  become  a  dependable  soldier  may  be  discharged  at 
the  end  of  one  year  in  time  of  peace. 

The  man  knows  that  if  he  studies  hard — and  about  half  his  time  is 
•devoted  to  vocational  training  and  half  to  military  training — if  he 
knows  that  half  his  training  is  preparation  of  college,  and  that  he 
<;aJi  get  out  of  the  service  in  one  year,  he  will  be  glad  to  enlist.  I 
was  told  up  in  the  Northwest  that  that  would  bring  me  enough  re- 
cruits to  fill  Camp  Lewis.  Various  boards  of  trade  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  and  the  women  in  Washington,  agreed  to  go  around 
and  canvass  the  mothei's  and  get  their  sons  to  enlist  for  one  year. 
Most  mothers  will  not  willingly  let  their  sons  enlist  for  three  years 
in  the  Army. 

When  I  was  18  years  old,  if  I  could  have  enlisted,  with  all  the 
privileges  a  soldier  has  to-day,  with  liberal  pay,  and  opportunity  for 
advancement,  I  would  have  enlisted,  because  I  was  trying  hard  to  get 
into  West  Point  and  did  not  have  enough  influence.  But  then  the 
pay  was  so  much  less  and  no  privileges.  To-day  most  people  do  not 
appreciate  the  advantages  a  soldier  has. 

Senator  New.  May  I  ask  you  a  question  that  what  you  have  just 
said  suggested  to  my  mind? 

This  bill  provides  for  universal  military  training.  Suppose  we 
are  not  able  to  get  a  measure  of  that  kind  enacted  into  law,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  and  suppose,  as  an  alternative  to  that,  we 
wore  to  propose  a  system  of  voluntary  univei-sal  military  training, 
calling  for  a  period  of  six  months'  training,  and  combine  with  that 
the  vocational  training,  with  what  sort  of  a  response  do  you  thinlc 
that  would  meet,  how  many  young  men  would  that  attract? 

Col.  Johnston.  I  do  not  think  you  would  effect  the  proper  result  of 
universal  military  training.  You  would  get  some  young  men.  This 
bill  says  you  would  pay  them  $5  a  month.  I  believe  you  would  get 
very  numy  that  would  volunteer  to  go  out  for  six  months  at  $5  a 
month.     But  you  could  fill  a  Regular  Army — that  is,  a  permanent 
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establishment — ^inueh  better  tlian  we  have  ever  done  before,  if  we 
would  put  the  strong  pedal  on  the  possibility  of  getting  out  at  the 
end  of  one  year,  provided  the  boy  has  taken  the  vocational  or  educa- 
tional training,  and  has  become  a  reliable,  dei)en€lable  soldier.  I 
think  universal  military  training  is  the  only  way  to  Americanize,  and 
you  might  say  unionize,  the  youth  of  this  country ;  that  even  if  we 
have  500,000  authorized  for  our  permanent  force,  I  still  believe  that 
the  only  way  this  country  can  prepare  for  national  defense  is  to  have 
universal  military  training. 

Senator  Fletcher.  What  kind  of  vocational  training  did  you  have 
at  Cjunp  Lewis?  You  spoke  of  vocational  training.  What  was 
the  character  of  that  vocational  training? 

Col.  Johnston.  Mine  was  simply  a  start.  I  only  used  the  existing 
facilities.  I  advertised  it  by  putting  up  booths  at  the  Northwest 
Peace  Jubilee.  One  of  them  was  an  illustration  by  the  Signal  Corps 
of  the  instruction  in  wireless;  another,  of  wire  telegraphy.  Then  we 
had  a  pigeon  coop  there  and  communication  was  maintained  by 

gigeons  between  the  fair  pounds  at  Tacoma  and  my  headquarters  at 
lamp  Lewis,  about  18  miles  away.  We  had  in  front  of  each  booth 
a  list,  expressed  so  that  the  laymian  could  understand  it,  of  the  vari- 
ous trades  that  could  be  taught  with  our  existing  facilities  and  with- 
out any  expense  to  those  who  would  take  the  courses. 

For  instance,  I  moved  a  bake  oven  down  there  and  baked  all  the 
bread  for  Camp  Lewis  in  the  fair  ground  and  had  a  mess  there  in 
which  we  had  men  representing  the  school  for  bakers  and  ccoks.  On 
the  outside  we  advertised  qualifying  men  to  become  steward  of 
steamship,  the  chef  of  a  hotel,  various  trades  which  we  could  demon- 
strate. We  had  about  10  of  those.  At  the  remount  depot  booth 
we  had  a  school  of  horse^shoeing  and  veterinary  science.  The  Medi- 
cal Department  put  up  a  hospital.  We  had  in  front  of  each  booth 
the  names  of  the  various  trades  we  could  teach — ^just  vocational 
trades.    All  expense  was  paid  by  the  jubilee  committee. 

After  I  had  sent  photographs  of  those  booths  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment my  plan  was  circulated  by  mimeograph  all  over  the  recruiting 
service  as  a  way  to  advertise. 

We  secured  quite  a  large  number  of  men  that  were  willing  to  un- 
dertake vocational  or  educational  training;  and  Ave  then  organized 
classes.  When  I  left  the  post  we  had  classes  organized  in  which 
we  were  teaching  men  algebra  and  any  preparatory^  study  for  college. 
I  called  for  volunteers.  I  was  not  given  a  cent  to  begin  with  and 
I  started  without  any  money.  There  were  plenty  of  vacant  bar- 
racks. That  was  a  small  start.  I  presume  my  successor  has  con- 
tinued it ;  and  I  know  now  all  over  the  Anny  there  are  certain 
posts  where  that  vocational  training  is  being  empliasized.  But  I 
think  that  need  not  be  included  in  universal  military  training.  That 
is  tJie  way  to  stimulate  interest  and  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  permanent 
Army  and  to  educate  the  young  men  of  the  country. 

I  do  not  think  the  people  appreciate  quite  yet  how  many  good 
American  citizens  were  made  by  service  in  the  ranks  during  this 
war,  and  I  do  not  think  you  will  ever  realize  how  many  clashes  be- 
tween labor  and  capital  will  have  been  avoided  because  the  men 
representing  those  classes  served  in  the  same  ranks. 

Nothing  will  replace  universal  military  training  for  the  Americani- 
zation of  your  young  men. 
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Senator  Fletcher.  What  time  do  you  think  should  be  spent  on 
that?  The  Army  bill  provides:  for  three  months,  and  Senator 
Chamberlain's  bill  provides  for  six  months. 

Col.  Johnston.  Of  course  any  soldier  will  tell  you  he  prefers  six 

months.    I  presume  the  department  puts  it  three  months  because 

^   it  is  a  new  idea,  and  four  classes  can  be  graduated  in  one  year.    I 

■^   have  forgotten  whether  it  is  three  or  four,  but,  anyhow,  with  the 

same  overhead  you  can  turn  out  more  men  if  you  make  the  course 

three  months. 

I  have  not  talked  with  anybody  in  the  War  Department  who 
prepared  that  bill,  but  I  assume  that  it  is  a  starter.  My  solution 
would  be,  if  you  can  not  get  six  months,  you  probably  will  be  able 
to  get  a  three  months'  period.  Surely,  this  country,  after  what  was 
seen  in  the  operation  of  the  selective  draft  law,  will  be  willing  to 
have  young  men  trained  for  three  months.  Now,  after  that,  take 
those  same  young  men,  when  they  have  had  three  months'  intensive 
training,  and  put  them  into  this  reserve  force  I  was  speaking  of  a 
little  while  ago,  officered  by  officers  of  the  National  Guard  and  the 
National  Army  and  the  Reserve  Corps,  who  have  left  the  Army  and 
are  now  in  civil  life.  Keep  them  in  an  organization,  have  them  out 
every  summer,  just  as  the  National  Guard  has  been  out,  for  two 
weeks,  or  whatever  period  you  care  to  pay  them — in  other  words, 
supplement  the  three  months'  training  with  three  or  four  years  of 
summer  training.  If  legislation  does  not  provide  a  reserve  force 
to  receive  men  that  have  received  three  months'  training,  better  than 
dropping  such  men  is  to  induce  them  to  go  into  the  ranks  of  the 
National  Guard;  in  other  words,  call  the  National  Guard  your  in- 
active army  if  you  can  not  get  any  other  force. 

Let  these  young  men  be  told,  if  they  will  enlist  for  three  years 
in  the  National  Guard — it  will  involve  the  three  summer  encamp- 
ments and  keeping  a  record  of  them — ^they  will  be  excused  from 
further  training.  If  they  do  not  do  that,  I  would  make  them  come 
back  every  summer  for  the  next  three  years  and  take  two  weeks' 
training.  I  suppose  you  are  all  familiar  with  the  Australian  law. 
Even  those  three  months  are  better  than  they  had  in  Australia. 

Senator  Fletcher.  In  three  months  you  could  not  have  voca- 
tional training ;  you  would  have  to  confine  that  to  intensive  military 
training,  would  you  not? 

Col.  Johnston.  Yes ;  that  is  very  true. 

Senator  Sutherland.  What  does  the  Australian  law  provide, 
General  ? 

Col.  Johnston.  I  would  have  to  look  at  my  notes  to  answer  that. 
ExciLse  me  a  moment.  [After  referring  to  note.]  The  Australian 
law  was  only  for  home  defense.  They  were  not  required  to  serve 
outside  of  Australia. 

Senator  Fletcher.  When  was  that  passed? 

Col.  Johnston.  About  1909,  and  when  the  war  broke  out  it  had 
been  in  operation  only  about  5  years.  Their  junior  cadets,  as  they 
called  them,  from  12  to  14  years  of  age,  received  very  little  training. 
Their  senior  cadets,  from  15  to  18  years  of  age,  inclusive,  received 
possibly  less  than  young  men  do  now  in  our  hiffh  schools  and  our 
private  military  schools  under  Army  officers.  They  were  then  con- 
sidered a  citizen  force,  as  recruits,  for  two  years,  and  then  citizen 
soldiers  for  six  years.    The  liability  ceased  with  their  twenty-sixth 
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year.    But  the  custom  was,  although  it  was  not  enforced,  that  they 
should  join  rifle  clubs. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Did   they  have  anv   training  between   19- 
and  20? 

Col.  Johnston.  The  training  imposed  was  between  the  ages  of  18- 
and  26;  that  training  covered  those  eight  years.  They  were  called 
recruits  two  years,  and  then  they  graduated  into  citizen  soldiers;, 
but  the  training  between  18  and  26  years  was  16  days,  or  the  equiva- 
lent, annually.  Eight  of  these  16  days  in  camp  of  continuous  train- 
ing. There  was  no  obligation  to  serve  outside  of  Australia,  When 
the  war  broke  out  the  so-called  militia  consisted  of  50,000.  About 
90,000  were  undergoing  this  compulsory  training,  and  90,000  were- 
registered  in  rifle  clubs.  During  the  war  they  showed  the  remark- 
able record  of  750,000  voUmteers,  of  whom  417,000  were  accepted* 
Their  population  was  about  4,800,000.  So  that  nearly  10  per  cent 
of  the  wnole  population,  including  the  women,  were  accepted  for 
service — 9  per  cent  and  a  fraction  of  the  whole  population. 

The  Australian  system,  you  see,  started  just  as  I  suppose  the  War 
Department  General  Staff  proposes  to  start  this,  with  an  opening. 
Everybody  would  like  to  have  it  for  six  months.  But  when  I  left 
Camp  Travis  in  the  spring  of  1918  to  go  to  France,  I  think  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Ninetieth  DivLsion  there  were  four  to  five  thousand  men 
who  had  had  less  than  three  months'  service.  Nobody  in  the  divi- 
sion, excepting  the  officers  and  a  few  noncommissioned  officers,  had 
had  more  than  six  or  seven  months'  service.  That  was  because  our 
di\dsions  were  broken  up  by  transferring  men  from  one  division  ta 
help  out  somebody  else's  division ;  and  then  we  had  to  take  recruits 
recently  drawn  to  fill  oun  vacancies. 

So  when  the  Ninetieth  Division  left  Texas,  out  of  27,000  men,  I 
venture  to  say  20  per  cent,  at  least,  had  less  than  three  months^ 
training. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  Swiss  system? 

Col.  Johnston.  I  have  not  studied  it  lately.  I  did  study  it  some 
time  ago.  I  could  not  recall  now  the  exact  amount  of  training  re- 
quired there. 

There  is  one  other  way  in  which  you  can  help  fill  the  permanent 
Army.    At   present  the   papers   announce  there  are  hundreds  of 
vacancies  at  West  JPoint.    There  would  not  be  a  vacancy  at  West 
Point  if  the  entire  class  for  admission  each  year  were  selected  from 
the  ranks  of  the  Army.    By  competitive  examinations  held  in  these 
various  camps  candidates  could  be  selected,  and  if  thev  were  selected 
in  that  way,  as  I  say,  there  would  not  be  a  vacancy.    'To-day  I  think 
we  have  a  right  to  send  90  men  from  the  ranks.    I  may  be  mistaken, 
but  there  is  a  law  by  which  some  particular  number  of  men  can  go. 
A  great  many  men  overlook  that ;  do  not  realize  that  that  is  the  law. 
But  you  have  generously  opened  it  so  that  some  men  can  go.    I  have 
been  told  by  several  friends  that  when  they  give  a  competitive  exam- 
ination the  man  who  is  the  best  student  perhaps  wins  the  place,  but 
one  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  told  me  the  other  day 
the  man  who  won  his  last  examination  was  an  absolute  coward  and 
he  had  not  the  slightest  attribute  of  a  soldier.     He  gave  him  the 
appointment  because  he  had  made  the  be^t  showing  in  the  exam- 
ination. 
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Now,  if  you  had  those  appointments  given  in  the  ranks,  the  men 
who  had  been  under  observation  for  one  year,  and  had  been  selected 
by  boards  of  Army  officers  to  go  to  West  Point,  you  would  get  the 
effect  of  military  aptitude,  which  vou.  do  not  ^t  at  all  in  your 
present  competitive  examinations.  Military  aptitude  is  worth  just 
as  much  as  ability  to  pass  an  arithmetic  examination. 

One  of  our  officers  told  me  when  he  went  to  West  Point  he  had 
never  heard  of  the  place.  He  did  not  want  to  go  there,  but  his 
father  said  he  had  to  go  because  the  Congressman  from  the  district 
had  offered  him  the  place,  and  the  father  could  not  afford  to  put  him. 
in  college  or  elsewhere,  where  his  course  would  have  to  be  paid  for. 
That  man  said  he  had  not  the  slightest  desire  to  have  any  career  iiL 
the  Army;  still,  he  made  good.  But  he  had  never  heard  of  West 
Point,  as  I  say,  when  he  went  there. 

I  am  not  a  West  Point  graduate,  but  I  have  the  highest  respect 
for  graduates  of  West  Point.  It  was  not.  my  fault  that  I  was  not. 
allowed  to  enter  the  academy.  You  will  remove  the  prejudice  that 
the  papers  talk  about  of  the  "  aristocracy  of  West  Pomt "  if  all  the 
boys  who  go  there  have  carried  a  rifle  in  the  ranks  and,  not  only 
that,  but  you  will  induce  to  go  into  the  Army  a  hundred  times  as 
mafiy  men  as  go  to  West  Point.  You  will  get  the  finest  class  of 
young  men  in  the  Army  who  will  enlist  with  that  hope. 

Give  those  places  to  men  who  have  carried  guns  in  the  ranks,  and 
when  they  come  out  of  West  Point  nobody  will  point  his  finger  at 
them  and  say,  "  They  are  aristocrats."  Of  course,  I  do  not  say  that 
graduates  of  West  Point  are  aristocrats,  because  the  graduates  of 
West  Point  ha,ve  made  the  Army;  but  there  is  that  attitude  of  the 
newspapers  that  they  are  aristocrats. 

So  I  say  that  I  believe  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  ^ve  those  ap- 
pointments to  men  after  they  have  served  one  year  in  the  ranks. 
Of  course,  that  is  perhaps  not  a  popular  suggestion  to  you  gentle- 
men who  have  the  appointments— — 

Senator  Thomas.  I  welcome  it.  It  would  relieve  me  of  a  good 
deal  of  embarrassment,  and  I  would  welcome  it. 

Senator  Sutherlahd.  Your  father  was  a  graduate  of  West  Point, 
was  he  not? 

Col.  Johnston.  No;  he  served  in  the  Civil  War. 

I  do  not  find  in  the  bill  here  any  provision  for  the  organization 
of  an  Army  corps.  I  think  any  Army  legislation  ought  to  describe 
in  general  terms  an  army,  a  corps,  a  division,  but  not  in  detail  the 
number  of  men,  or  the  number  of  regiments.  Some  authority  for 
the  organization  of  them,  however,  ought  to  be  in  the  bill,  and  I 
do  not  see  that  in  the  War  Department  bill.  I  have  seen  the  quota- 
tion, however,  from  the  Chief  of  Staff,  that  he  believes  in  a  certain 
number  of  corps,  composed  of  a  certain  number  of  divisions.  Sa 
evidently  that  is  contemplated  under  the  bill. 

Another  thing  in  the  bill :  It  would  apparently  use  the  permanent 
force  to  conduct  the  compulsory  training.  I  think  you  ought  to 
have  a  training  cadre  separate  entirely  from  the  forces  of  the  Army 
for  that.  You  can  not  take  young  men  at  $5  a  month  and  give  them 
compulsory  training  for  three  months  and  put  them  in  the  ranks 
of  some  company  where  the  soldiers  are  drawing  $30  a  month,  and 
expect  to  have  any  morale;  and  yet  this  bill  apparently  contem- 
plates attaching  them  to  the  organizations  of  the  permanent  force. 
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You  should  provide  that  the  young  men  that  are  taken  up  for  com- 
pulsory training  are  taken  care  of  in  separate  barracks  under  a  per- 
manent training  cadre,  whether  those  officers  belong  to  the  Officers 
Reserve  Corps  or  the  permanent  establishment.  Whether  officers 
belong  to  the  one  or  the  other  is  not  important,  but  in  case  of  any 
sudden  mobilization  of  troops,  you  do  not  want  to  interfere  with  M 
the  continuous  performance  of  "training  young  men  when  you  de-  3 
tach  a  division  from  its  cantonment  and  send  it  off  on  some  errand. 

Those  are  only  details,  but  section  50  of  the  bill  contemplates  they 
nm-  be  attached  to  organizations  of  the  Army  for  training. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true. 

Col.  Johnston.  I  think  you  will  find  that  you  ought  to  have  a 
force  in  charge — I  should  think  not  to  exceed  1  officer  for  58  men, 
and  2  noncommissioned  officers  for  58  men.  That  kind  of  a  training 
cadre  in  three  months,  one  lieutenant  and  two  noncommissioned 
officers,  ought  to  be  able  to  teach  50  men  all  that  they  will  need  to 
do  to  make  them  good  private  soldiers. 

Senator  Fletcher.  It  seems  to  me  some  of  the  experts  who  have 
testified  before  us  have  stated  that  one  trained  man  to  four  new 
men  would  be  needed ;  that  that  was  the  proportion. 

Col.  Johnston.  I  think  I  read  that,  but  I  think  they  were  mis- 
undei-stood.  I  think  they  meant  that  if  you  have  lost  casualties 
and  you  are  going  to  get  replacements,  you  can  put  25  per  cent  of 
untrained  men  in  with  your  75  per  cent  trained  men  and  absorb  them. 
Tliat  was  my  experience  in  the  Meuse-Argonne.  I  lost  25  per  cent 
of  my  enlisted  men.  I  was  given  less  than  that;  I  was  given  4,000 
to  replace  5,000,  and  they  were  put  on  the  train  and  sent  to  the 
French  Army  in  Belgium,  and  absorbed  by  two  Infantry  brigades, 
Ninety -first  Division.  Probably  three  men  could  easily  absorb  and 
take  care  of  one.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  anybody  would  claim 
you  need  one  trained  soldier  to  teach  four  men  for  three  months. 
\yhoever  is  reported  to  have  said  that  must  have  been  misunderstood. 

Senator  Thomas.  My  recollection  is  that  that  was  Gen.  Bundy's 
view. 

The  Chairman.  Gen.  Bullard's. 

Senator  Thomas.  Xo  ;  Gen.  Bundy. 

The  Chairman.  Gen.  Bundy  has  not  testified. 

Senator  Thomas.  Oh,  yes;  Gen.  Bundy  testified.  He  was  one 
of  the  first. 

Senator  Fletcher.  That  was  one  reason  for  asking  for  500,000 
men,  that  so  many  were  needed  to  train  these  men. 

Col.  Johnston.  I  think  very  likely  that  what  they  meant  was  that 
they  could  absorb  25  per  cent  of  their  strength  to  replace  casualties. 
That  was  my  experience  in  fighting  in  the  Meuse-Argonne.  In  m.v 
case  less  than  25  per  cent  were  replaced ;  but  we  went  up  to  the  front 
and  joined  the  French  Armv  and  everything  worked  smoothly. 
These  new  men  given  to  me  had  had  rather  limited  service,  but  we 
were  able  to  absorb  them,  and  marching  up  to  join  the  French  we 
had  drills.  They  no  longer  practiced  secrecy  there;  and  we  went 
out  in  the  day  time  and  drilled  after  marching,  and  the  result  was 
that  in  our  attacks  on  the  Germans  in  Belgium  we  did  not  really 
realize  the  presence  of  so  many  inexperienced  troops  that  we  had 
absorbed. 
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Another  advantage  of  the  three  months'  training  might  be  said  to 
be  that  it  will  bring  into  intimate  association  with  the  Army  young 
men  who  have  never  seen  the  Army.  If  they  are  compulsorily 
brought  in,  they  become  acquainted  with  the  Army  and  with  people 
from  other  districts.  Now,  Imving  had  three  months,  we  will  prob- 
ably do,  to  £l11  the  permanent  establishment,  just  what  we  did  when 
the  troops  came  back  from  the  A.  E.  F.  at  every  demobilization  camp. 
Those  men  were  talked  to,  explanation  was  made  of  the  great  ad- 
vantage they  would  have  if  tney  would  reenlist  for  one  year  more 
instead  of  going  back  and  looking  for  a  position  that  was  not  ready 
for  them. 

At  Camp  Lewis  I  gave  orders  that  no  man  should  be  sent  up  to  be 
discharged  until  he  had  been  there  all.  night,  had  had  a  bath,  and  a 
good  meal  and  time  to  think  it  over  and  recruiting  officers  had  had  the 
opportunity  of  talking  to  him  and  telling  him  the  advantages  of  re- 
enfisting.  Well,  we  got  a  great  many  of  them.  And  then  we  fol- 
lowed them  up  with  postal  cards.  We  took  the  men's  addresses  and 
10  days  after  they  had  been  discharged  we  wrote  them  cards  and 
asked  them  if  they  had  secured  positions,  and,  if  not,  that  we  would 
like  them  to  come  back;  and,  if  so,  if  they  would  come,  transportation 
would  be  sent,  or  we  would  tell  a  man  what  recruiting  depot  to  go  to. 
So  in  that  wav  we  ^ot  quite  a  number  of  men.  Men  would  go  home 
and  see  their  families  and  then  finding  nothing  that  satisfied  them  in 
the  way  of  positions  a  good  many  were  inclined  to  come  back  into  the 
service  and  enlist  for  one  year.  That  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
War  Department  has  stimulated  recruiting  in  the  last  year. 

But  I  regard  the  idea  of  the  universal  militarv  trainW  and  calling 
young  men  in,  even  for  a  short  period,  as  an  educational  measure. 

It  ought  not  to  be  considered  that  we  need  an  Army  of  300,000  or 
500,000  as  a  war  measure  solely.  That  depends,  as  I  say,  upon  the 
national  situation,  upon  the  policy  you  are  going  to  adopt.  As  an 
educational  measure,  as  a  measure  to  bring  up  to  one  point  men  of 
various  degrees  of  Americanism  and  mold  them  into  one  good  class 
of  American  citizens  you  must  have  interassoeiation.  On  the  Pacific 
coast,  where  I  was  serving  for  three  months,  there  was  considerable 
of  this  alleged  or  so-called  I.  W.  W.  business.  In  my  division  every 
man — as  I  presume  in  every  other  division — was  naturalized  before 
he  went  to  France,  and  we  had  a  varied  degree  of  people.  I  had 
Scandinavians,  Italian-Americans  ffom  lower  California,  Indies, 
Hawaiians,  Alaskans,  nearly  every  European  race,  Chinese  and 
Japanese.  A  Chinese  sergeant  won  the  D.  S.  C.  Those  men  before 
they  were  discharged,  or  before  they  went  to  France,  were  good  Amer- 
ican citizens,  and  it  will  be  worth  the  price  to  the  country  to  bring  into 
the  Army  this  650,000  provided  for  in  this  bill — ^perhaps  more  than 
that  in  the  other — if  it  is  not  doing  anything  more  than  to  make  them 
better  American  citizens. 

I  believe  the  age  limit  in  section  30,  of  40  years,  was  probably  in- 
serted just  for  comment,  I  don't  know.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  a  man 
had  served  10  years  in  the  ranks  of  the  Kegular  Army  or  the  National 
Gxutrd  and  had  gone  over,  to  France  and  had  become  a  commissioned 
officer,  distinguished  himself  in  action,  that  the  fact  that  he  is  41 
years  old  by  the  time  you  adopt  such  legislation  ought  not  to  keep 
him  out  of  the  Army. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  50  would  be  a  better  age  for  that 
class  of  individuals? 

Col.  Johnston.  Many  of  them  would  make  good  staff  officers  even 
if  they  are  above  the  age  of  40,  That  is  the  age  that  first  appears 
in  the  statute  as  the  maximum  age  for  appointment  as  chaplain. 
When  I  saw  this  provision  in  the  bill  I  rather  thought  that  somebody 
had  that  in  mind.  At  40  years  you  would  get  24  years  more  of 
service  out  of  your  men;  that  is  a  point  to  be  considered,  but  no 
limit  heed  be  fixed  by  law. 

There  is  one  change  you  ought  to  make  in  the  interest  of  economy. 
We  ought  not  to  put  young  officers  on  the  retired  list  at  75  per  cent 
of  their  pay  after  they  have  only  served  one  or  two  years.  If  you  do 
that  you  will  probably  have  a  very  expensive  retired  list.  Take  a 
young  man  out  of  West  Point  and  after  two  years  service  put  him  on 
the  retired  list  aijd  you  will  be  supporting  him  then,  perhaps,  for  the 
next  40  years.  I  would  like  to  see  some  retired  list  left  when  my  time 
(Comes.  I  would  like  to  feel  that  there  was  some  room  for  me,  and 
^ot  have  the  danger  of  having  the  retired  list  wiped  out  on  account 
of  it  being  so  big. 

I  think  any  provision  for  the  forced  retirement  of  an  officer,  or 
even  the  retirement  for  disability,  ought  to  give  the  officer  a  certain 
percentage  of  his  pay,  but  certainly  not  75  per  cent. 

The  C^AIRMAN.  If  it  were  a  disability  involving  being  maimed  by 
reason  of  a  wound,  do  you  think  it  would  be  fair  to  deny  him  75 
per  cent? 

Col.  Johnston.  Yes;  I  think  if  he  was  in  the  service  when  the 
war  risk  insurance  act  was  passed  and  if  he  was  patriotic  enough 
to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  Congress  and  the  administration  and 
take  out  $10,000  war  risk  insurance,  he  would  be  taken  care  of  under 
that.  I  know  that  at  Camp  Lewis  officers  were  going  through  the 
discharge  plant  there,  and  .1  was  astonished  at  the  liberality  of  the 
legislation  which  authorized  them  to  be  retained  in  the  service  and 
taught  a  new  vocation. 

Senator  New.  You  speak  of  the  provision  made  for  the  officers 
under  the  war  risk  insurance.  The  maximum  that  he  could  get  under 
that  is  $57.60  a  month. 

Col.  Johnston.  For  disability? 

Senator  New.  Yes. 

Col.  Johnston.  You  mean  his  widow  might  get  that? 

Senator  New.  Yes. 

Col.  Johnston.  Then  the  question  of  retired  pay  would  not  be  in- 
volved. But  I  think  I  have  heard  of  cases,  sir,  where  a  man  who  has 
been  disabled  by  the  loss  of  one  or  two  limbs  or  an  eye  has  received 
a  great  deal  more.  I  am  not  very  familiar  with  that.  I  think  the 
compensation  given  under  the  war  risk  insurance  is  considerably 
greater. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Senator  New.  That  is  true. 

Col.  Johnston.  In  fact,  it  was  passed  while  I  was  in  France,  and 
I  was  astonished  to  learn  when  I  took  command  of  Camp  Lewis  how 
generously  Congress  had  taken  care  of  these  soldiers  and  officers  who 
had  come  home  with  some  slight  wound  that  did  not  render  them 
physically  unfit.    I  saw  men  that  claimed  that  they  were  perfectly 
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well  and  did  not  want  any  examination,  but  the  medical  officers  in- 
sisted that  there  was  something  the  matter  with  them.  I  know  there 
was  one  man  who  had  been  a  farmer,  and  the  doctors  said  that  his 
heart  was  not  quite  right,  and  they  would  send  him  to  school  for  two 
Years  and  make  him  a  public-school  teacher,  and  that  struck  me  as 
f  being  very  generous. 

Senator  Fistcitbr.  How  about  the  method  of  promotion? 
Col.  Johnston.  Well,  personally,  I  believe  in  the  theory  of  promo- 
tion by  selection. 

I  believe  that  under  some  conditions  prescribed  by  law  you  could 
protect  it  so  that  promotion  by  selection  would  be  satisfactory.  It 
may  be  difficult,  but  it  is  the  ideal  way.  I  make  this  statement  though 
I  personally  have  been  the  victim  of  promotion  by  selection ;  that  is, 
I  have  never  received  any  favor.  1  have  had  more  commissioned 
service  than  a  majority  of  the  officers  holding  permanent  commis- 
sions as  general  officers  in  the  Regular  Army;  but  there  is  not  any 
of  them  that  I  know  of  who  does  not  deserve  his  place.  For  years 
^neral  officers  have  been  selected.  Why  not  promote  others  by  selec- 
tion f 

Theoretically — and  I  think  it  could  be  made  practical — selection 
for  all  grades  above  that  of  captain  would  be  the  proper  method. 
I  do  not  think  a  young  lieutenant  has  had  time  to  establish  his 
record.  If  any  selection  is  had,  it  should  commence  above  the 
grade  of  captain. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  of  the  proposal  for  the 
single  list? 

Col.  Johnston.  If  it  is  confined  to  the  line,  I  believe  it  will 
be  satisfactory  to  the  officers  of  the  Army;  but  I  do  not  believe 
you  can  take  a  single  list  of  officers,  including  members  of  the 
staff,  what  we  call  the  permanent  staff,  and  make  a  satisfaxjtory 
solution  of  the  "single  list."  Most  officers  do  not  care  what  rank 
a  staff  officer  has.  The  only  thing  I  am  in  the  Army  for,  is  the 
rifirht  some  day  to  command,  and  the  presence  of  a  colonel  in  the 
Medical  Department  who  has  been  a  colonel  longer  than  I  have 
does  not  worry  me,  because  he  can  not  take  command.  The  presence 
of  a  colonel  'in  the  Signal  Corps  does  not  worry  me,  for  the  same 
reason.  I  think  when  you  try  to  apply  the  single  list  to  some 
of  the  staff  bureaus  you  will  find  it  impossible  to  produce  an 
equitable  result.  I  do  believe  that  in  the  line  of  the  Army,  officers 
of  the  Infantry,  Cavalry,  Field  Artillery,  and  Coast  Artillery,  the 
general  sentiment  to-day  is  that  they  would  be  willing  to  see  a 
one  list  based  upon  length  of  commissioned  service.  After  you 
have  that  one  list,  I  would  prescribe  that  all  officers  reaching  a  cer- 
tain grade  shall  take  rank  in  that  grade  according  to  length  of 
!  commissioned  service.  For  instance,  ^o.  did  that  when  this  mobiliza- 
tion occurred  for  the  World  War.  I  was  a  member  of  the  General 
Staff  when  we  recommended  that  every  brigadier  general  be  ap- 
[  pointed  a  major  general  for  the  emergency;  that,  all  being  ap- 
l  pointed  the  same  date  they  should  be  rearranged  in  that  list  ac- 
cording to  their  length  of  service.  It  was  eminently  fair,  and  the 
man  who  signed  that  memorandum.  Gen.  Kuhn,  lost  several  files  by 
approving  that  memorandum.  In  other  words,  he  was  younger 
than  some  below  him,  and  he  went  down  below  them  as  major 
general. 
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When  a  man  becomes  a  colonel  in  the  Infantry  later  than  his 
contemporaries  or  classmates  in  the  Field  Artillery,  all  your  law 
needs  to  state  is  that  in  each  gnAe  officers  will  take  rank  accord- 
ing to  the  length  of  commissioned  service,  and  then  you  have  equity. 
A  single  list  starting  now  would  not  correct  the  existing  inequality  M 
among  higher  grades.  You  can  readily  understand  that  there  may  " 
be  now  in  one  corps  or  two  corps  certain  officers  who  are  perhaps 
six  years  ahead  of  their  classmates  in  another  corps.  When  their 
classmates  in  any  future  organization  become  colonels,  they  should 
take  rank  according  to  their  total  commissioned  service.  In  other 
words,  it  would  not  then  depend  upon  a  man's  hazard  or  chance  as 
to  when  he  was  appointed  or  his  right  to  command  troops. 

Senator  Fletcher.  General,  did  you  have  any  experience  with 
the  Air  Service  over  there. 

Col.  Johnston.  The  only  time  any  of  the  Air  Service  was  placed 
under  my  direct  control  was  when  I  was  with  the  French  Army 
of  Belgium.  I  had  a  French  squadron  directly  under  me  as  di> 
vision  commander,  and  the  service  rendered  was  very  sood.  I 
could  send  out,  while  marching  through  Belgium — a  French  officer 
was  at  my  side  all  the  time,  and  whenever  I  wanted  to  learn  where 
the  Germans  were  or  my  men  were,  perhaps  2  or  8  kilometers  ahead 
of  me,  he  would  telephone  back  to  tne  hangar  to  send  a  plane  out; 
the  plane  went  out,  and  dropped  a  message  at  my  headquarters 
on  its  return.  He  said  he  could  do  that  in  40  minutes,  and  several 
times  he  demonstrated  it  very  successfully. 

In  the  American  Army  an  air  squadron  (less  1  flight)  was  at- 
tached to  the  Ninety-first  Division  one  day,  but  taken  away  later 
and  put  under  the  corps  or  Army  commander — ^I  did  not  have 
any  further  control — ^but  the  allied  planes,  American,  French,  British, 
flew  over  us  during  the  Meuse-Argonne;  they  went  over  us  almost 
every  hour. 

Senator  Fletcher.  How  were  they  commanded  ? 

Col.  Johnston.  I  have  heard  various  reports,  sir.  I  do  not  know 
officially.  I  have  heard  that  the  corps  sent  air  squadrons  when  the 
line-up  was  made,  a  certain  member  of  the  Air  Service  was  ordeiiBd 
to  report  to  the  commanding  general.  When  he  wanted  an  airplane 
he  would  have  to  telephone  back  or  telegraph  back,  wireless,  perhaps 
10  miles,  because  it  takes  a  while  for  a  plane  to  rise,  to  get  some 
planes  to  assist  the  division  commander.  Whenever  I  wanted  air 
support,  I  had  to  send  a  pigeon  message  or  a  wireless  message  to 
my  corps  headquarters,  and  he  had  to  relay  it  to  some  airdrome,  and 
before  the  planes  could  get  to  where  I  was,  the  German  planes  were 
indicating  our  troops  as  targets  to  their  artillery.  But  I  do  not 
criticize  the  Air  Service.  I  think  it  was  efficient,  and  I  do  not  think 
we  can  expect  them  to  be  continuously  over  us.  I  think  the  Air 
Service  was  credited  with  having  brought  down  more  planes  than 
we  lost,  and  that  they  went  over  and  dropped  bombs  on  the  enemy's 
railroad  centers.  Of  that,  of  course,  I  do  not  know  officially.  I  saw 
some  of  our  own  airplanes  bring  down  German  planes  within  my  ^ 
divisional  area,  and  I  saw  three  planes  brought  down  by  antiaircraft  ^ 
artillery  in  my  divisional  area.  But  the  planes  would  be  over  us, 
a  squadron  of  allied  planes;  we  could  not  tell,  of  course,  always 
whether  they  were  American  or  French,  and  I  forbade  the  men  to 
look  to  see. 
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After  the  allied  planes  left  us  one  evening,  October  2,  28  German 
planes  appeared  within  15  minutes.  Now,  the  allied  planes  that  had 
just  left  me  goinff  west  over  towai'd  the  Argonne  Forest  were  appar- 
ently being  watch  by  these  German  planes;  when  they  saw  that  the 
patrol  had  gone  by  me,  they  came  stealing  down  from  the  north 
and  dropped  the  first  bomb  at  my  door,  at  a  little  cottage  I  was  in 
at  Epinonville  and  soon  killed  35  and  wounded  115  members  of  my 
division  headquarters,  or  the  artillerj',  which  was  iust  under  the  hill, 
and  some  engineers.  I  do  not  think  that  that  reflects  upon  our  Air 
Service.  You  might  as  well  ask  the  Ordnance  Department  to  give 
us  suits  of  mail  and  expect  to  protect  all  of  our  men  from  machine 
guns. 

Senator  Fm:tcher.  Did  the  German  planes  do  very  much  damage? 
Of  course,  this  incident  you  have  mentioned  was  very  serious,  but, 
generally  speaking,  did  they  do  very  much  damage? 

Col.  Johnston.  I  did  not  see  it.  I  did  not  know.  I  was  in  Toul 
and  various  other  sectors  night  after  night  when  the  German  planes 
regularly  raided  our  lines.  The  French  were  very  firm  in  their 
orders  to  keep  out  automobile  and  other  lamps  going  over  the  roads. 
The  planes  would  come  about  7  or  8  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  go 
back  at  2  or  3  o'clock  in  the  morning;  next  morning  there  would  be 
the  report  of  about  six  women  killed  in  Toul  and  one  or  two  soldiers 
killed ;  there  were  lots  of  artillery  plants  and  aidromes  around  there, 
but  I  did  not  hear  of  their  hitting  the  targets ;  I  have  driven  my  ma- 
chine many  a  time  with  a  dim  light  rather  than  have  a  collision.  Gen. 
Pershing  authorized  lights.  I  never  saw  a  shell  hole  from  a  bomb 
that  landed  in  the  road.  That  is,  they  could  hit  all  around  the 
road.  If  you  were  driving  your  machine  and  if  a  dart  hit  within 
50  feet  of  the  road,  you  might  get  one  of  these  projectiles  through 
ymir  machine ;  but  the  Americans  did  not  consider  them  dangerous. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Did  they  locate  your  lines?  They  probably 
helped  that  way  ? 

Col.  Johnston.  As  observation  planes,  yes.  You  could  not  put  a 
battalion  out  in  the  field  outside  of  the  woods.  You  could  not  have  a 
battalion,  or  even  a  company,  formed  without  having  a  German 
plane  over  it  in  5  or  10  minutes,  and  the  German  artillery 
within  5  minutes  after  they  arrived.  They  just  simply  wired 
to  the  batteries  the  particular  square  on  their  battle  map  on  which 
was  the  target,  and  we  had  to  move  forward  out  of  that  open  space 
into  the  woods  to  save  ourselves. 

So  the  Gei-man  Air  Service,  so  far  as  it  helped  their  artillery,  was 
splendid,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  our  Air  Service  rendered  equal 
service  for  our  Artillery. 

Senator  Fustcher.  In  actual  battle,  the  command  of  the  planes 
ought  to  be  under  the  officer  commanx:ling  the  troops,  ought  it  not? 

Col.  Johnston.  I  think  to  a  certain  extent,  yes.  I  think  that  every 
group  of  artillery  should  have  at  least  one  squadron  of  air  planes. 
In  other  w^ords,  I  had  three  regiments  of  artillery  of  my  own,  and 
had  two  regiments  of  another  divisions  ai-tiileiy.  I  took  two 
brigades  of  artillery,  and  one  of  them  was  short  one  regiment.  I 
would  have  liked  to  have  an  air  squadron  that  I  could  control, 
without  sending  the  message  back  to  corps  headquarters.  But,  of 
course,  theV  would  not  remain  permanently  with  the  division,  not 
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an  integral  part  of  that  division,  simply  a  part  of  any  division  that 
happened  to  need  it  during  an  attack.  Naturally,  they  would  go 
back  to  their  ovrn  training  ground  for  proper  training  and  perhaps 
for  other  operations,  after  an  offensive  ceased. 

The  Chairman.  Had  you  any  further  observations  to  make,  Gen- 
eral ? 

Col.  Johnston.  I  think  I  have  covered  all  of  this  bill.  There  was 
one  other  point.  I  saw  in  the  paper  the  other  day  a  recommenda- 
tion by  Gen.  Pershing.  I  think  if  vou  would  authorize  these  re- 
serve divisions  to  receive  the  partially  trained  personnel  through 
compulsory  training,  to  hold  the  colors  and  the  name  and  number 
and  so  on  of  the  units  under  which  they  fought,  you  would  stimu- 
late an  interest  in  these  troops  in  their  localities. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  no  doubt. 

Col.  Johnston.  And  there  are  a  great  many  of  the  men,  even 
though  you  do  not  say  that  you  compel  them  to  go  back,  whether  it 
is  a  National  Guard  or  a  National  Army  division,  if  you  perpetuate 
by  law  the  authority  to  use  those  names,  a  great  many  of  those  men 
will  go  back  to  those  divisions.  Thev  will  come  out  from  civil  life 
and  fill  up  these  divisions,  and  help  fill  up  the  Regular  Army. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  very  powerful  appeal,  I  have  no  doubt. 
We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you.  General. 

STATEMENT  OF  COL.  MILTON  A.  BECKOBS. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  your  name  to  the  reporter,  please? 

Col.  Reckord.  Col.  Milton  A.  Keckord,  Bel  Air,  Md. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  you  have  been  an  officer  of  the  National 
Guard  in  Maryland? 

Col.  Reckord.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CfiAiRMAX.  What,  briefly,  has  been  your  service  in  the  guard 
and  in  this  war? 

Col.  Reckord.  I  enlisted  in  the  guard  as  a  private,  went  through 
the  several  grades  to  the  grade  of  major.  When  the  war  broke  out 
I  was  promoted  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel,  and  then  colonel, 
and  commanded  the  115th  Infantry  in  the  war  in  France. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  in  the  Twenty-ninth  Division? 

Col.  Reckord.  The  Twenty-ninth  Division. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  was  the  115th  Infantry  made  up  of? 

Col.  Ke(  KORD.  It  was  compohed  practically  of  all  the  officers  and 
men  who  had  formerly  made  up  the  three  regiments  of  Maryland 
infantry,  the  Maryland  National  Guard,  the  First,  Fourth,  and  Fifth 
Maryland.  WelL  while  it  did  not  include  all  of  those  officers  and 
men,"  it  took  the  great  majority. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  were  mustered  out  when  the  Twenty- 
ninth  Division  came  home? 

Col.  Reckord.  I  was ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Did  you  participate  in  the  fighting  over  there? 

Col.  Reckord.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Where? 

Col.  Reckord.  I  was  in  the  Alsace  sector  for  about  60  days,  and 
in  the  Meuse-Argonne  offensive  beginning  on  September  26,  and  the 
Twenty-ninth  Division  had  been  relieved  and  was  out  in  the  Barle- 
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Due  area  prepared  and  in  fact  under  orders  to  go  into  another  fight 
when  the  armistice  was  signed. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Colonel,  we  will  be  very  glad  to  have  your 
views  on  this  question  of  national  defense,  and  especially  what  you 
think  should  properly  be  done  in  the  organization  and  maintenance 
of  a  reserve  force  of  citizens,  a  citizens'  reserve. 

Col.  Reckord.  I  am  personally  absolutely  in  favor  of  universal 
training.  I  have  been  a  National  Guard  officer  so  long  that  I  natu- 
rally lean  toward  the  National  Guard  as  a  reserve  force,  l)ut  unless 
the  National  Guard  can  be  worked  into  a  general  plan  of  real  mili- 
tar}'  preparedness,  I  am  in  favor  of  the  eliminatioji  of  the  f2:uard. 
In  other  words,  I  think  that  now,  whatever  we  do,  it  should  be  a 
real  military  policy,  and  that  the  Regular  Army  and  the  National 
Guard  and  the  National  Army  should  all  be  secondary  to  that  policy. 
I  feci  that  we  do  not  need  a  large  Regjular  Army,  and  that  universal 
training  is  what  we  do  need,  and  I  think  we  should  all  work  toward 
that  end. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Do  vou  separate  universal  service  from  uni- 
versal training? 

Col;  Reckord.  Well,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  correct  that,  I  meant 
universal  training.    I  am  not  in  favor  of  universal  service. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  meant  training? 

Col.  Reckord.  Training ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it,  then,  you  would  have  but  one 
Army  of  the  United  States? 

Col.  Reckord.  Absolutely,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  An  active  Army  is  an  inactive  Army? 

Col.  Reckord.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Somewhat  as  Gen.  Johnston  suggested? 

CoL  Reckord.  Yes,  sir;  only  in  listening  to  Gen.  Johnston,  I 
thought  he  was  inclined  to  the  large  Army  plan,  and  I  am  not. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  that  is  a  matter  of  detail? 

CoL  Reckord.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  desire  is  to  have  the  proper  military 
policy  first  established  and  then  build  on  it? 

Col.  Reckord.  Absolutelv. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  given  any  consideration  to  the 
comparative  advantages  of  organizing  for  the  national  defense  under 
the  militia  clause  of  the  Constitution  as  contrasted  with  the  Army 
clause? 

Col.  Reckord.  I  can  not  say  that  I  have  given  much,  but  I  think 
the  latter  would  be  much  the  better. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  you  provide  for  policy  protection 
of  the  States? 

Col.  Reckord.  I  believe,  sir,  that  that  could  be  taken  care  of  prac- 
tically the  same  way  that  we  are  now  taking  care  of  it,  where  the 
Regular  Army  is  being  used.  I  think  the  President  could  be  given 
authority  to  allow  a  Governor  to  use  such  troops  if  it  become  neces- 
sary. I  do  not  believe  in  many  instances  a  separate  and  distinct 
smaller  body  of  constabulary  would  work  out.  It  will  in  a  State 
like  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  probably,  but  I  do  not  believe  it 
would  in  my  own  State.  Maryland  is  a  small  State,  and  I  am  afraid 
it  would  not  work  out. 
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Senator  Thomas.  Why  not,  Colonel  ? 

Col.  Reckord.  Well,  I  do  not  know,  sir,  that  I  can  answer  just 
why  not,  but  I  doubt  very  much  if  the  oflScers  and  men  would  care 
to  serve  in  that  capacity.  I  think  the  reason  most  men  go  in  the 
National  Guard,  or  have  gone  into  it  heretofore 

Senator  Thomas  (interposing).  But  I  misunderstood  you.  You 
mean  the  use  of  the  National  Guard  as  a  State  constabulary? 

Col.  Reckord.  No;  what  I  meant,  sir,  was  that  most  men  go  into 
the  National  Guard  because  they  believe,  or  did  believe,  that  at  some 
time  they  would  be  needed  in  the  defense  of  the  Government  of  the 
country,  not  because  they  wanted  to  act  as  State  constabulary. 

Senator  Thomas.  Well,  Pennsylvania  has  a  State  constabulary^ 
which  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  National  Guard. 

Col.  Reckord.  Yes. 

Senator  Thomas.  And  what  I  understood  you  to  say  was  that 
while  that  sort  of  a  system  would  work  in  Pennsylvania,  you  did  not 
think  it  would  in  Marjrland. 

Col.  Reckord.  That  is  what  I  did  say ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Thomas.  Well,  the  Texas  Ranger  system,  upon  which  the 
Pennsylvania  constabulary  was  to  some  degree  modeled,  you  know, 
has  been  a  successful  body  for  a  great  many  years. 

Col.  Reckord.  Yes. 

Senator  Thomas.  Of  course  there  are  diflferences  between  Texas 
and  Pennsylvania  so  very  marked,  and  it  had  occurred  to  me  that 
it  might  be  a  solution  of  the  plan  by  which  law  and  order  might  be 
preserved  during  the  times  oi  industrial  trouble  particuuarly. 

Col.  Reckord.  That  mav  be  so. 

Senator  Thomas.  That  is  the  reason  for  my  question,  as  to  why 
it  would  not  work  in  Maryland. 

Col.  Reckord.  It  is  my  oinion  that  it  would  not  work  in  Mary- 
land, but  I  may  be  wrong  on  that,  sir. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  would  not  have  any  State  in  the  militia 
as  such  under  the  control  of  the  governor,  subject  to  be  called  into* 
the  Federal  service? 

Col.  Reckord.  My  opinion,  sir,  if  we  are  going  to  get  the  best  we 
can  get,  I  would  make  that  secondary.  I  would  have  a  real  army 
and  a  real  military  policy,  and  I  think  it  would  be  much  better  if  it 
were  all  under  GoveiTiment  control. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  leave  the  matter  of  maintaining  the 
State  militia  to  the  discretion  of  the  States? 

Col.  Reckord.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  wanted  to,  they  could? 

Col.  Reckord.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  would  not  be  a  part  of  the  Federal 
Arniy  ? 

Col.  Reckord.  No,  sir;  and  therefore  I  do  not  think  it  would 
amount  to  much. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  examined  the  provisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Frelinghuysen  ? 

Col.  Reckord.  Only  since  I  reached  Washington.  It  has  been  very 
little;  I  have  had  \evy  little  time. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  the  provisions  of  that  bill  appeal  to  you? 

Col.  Reckord.  T  think,  sir,  if  we  are  going  to  have  the  National 
Guard  continued,  then  we  should  by  all  means  have  some  represen- 
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lation  in  administering  that  National  Guard  force.  '  I  do  not  think 
the  National  Guard  officers  as  a  whole  feel  that  heretofore  they 
have  been  fairly  and  justlv  treated  by  the  officers  of  the  Regular 
Army  who  constitute  the  War  Department.  I  think  they  feel  that 
they  should  have  some  say,  and  I  am  frank  to  admit  that  I  think 
they  should  have  some  representation  on  whatever  governing  body 
there  may  be. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  you  think  that  would  be  essential  also, 
even  under  your  scheme  that  you  mentioned,  that  the  Reserve  Army,, 
that  is,  the  inactive  force,  should  have  the  privilege  at  least  of  rep- 
resentation  

Col.  Reckord.  I  think  they  should. 

The  Chairman  (continuing) — on  the  General  ^Staff,  in  order  to- 
keep  the  active  or  Regular  Army  in  closer  contact  With  the  citizen 
soldiers? 

Col.  Reckord.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  they  should. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  got  some  units  in  Maryland  that  have- 
got  long  traditions,  and  must  stand  pretty  well  in  the  affections  of 
the  people  there? 

Col.  Reckord.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  remember  some  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  famous: 
regiments,  and  probably  the  first  was,  too. 

Col.  Reckord.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  you  suggest  that  those  traditions  may 
be  maintained  under  unified  control,  under  the  Army  clause  proposal  ? 

Col.  Reckord.  I  think,  sir,  in  the  organization,  if  it  was  possible 
to  give  the  organization  one  of  the  old  numbers  with  the  State 
designation,  it  would  undoubtedly  help  a  great  deal.  That  was  all 
done  away  with  in  the  reorganization  for  the  war  in  France,  and 
in  my  judgment,  when  the  division  to  which  I  belonged  was  organ- 
ized, I  think  we  were  set  back  consideraiblv  bv  virtue  of  that  verv 
fact,  but  I  think  whatever  we  do  should  be  done  by  districts ; 
otherwise,  the  mobilization  would  be  much  harder  and  much  more 
extensive.  I  think  those  traditions  would  probably  in  many  cases 
have  to  fall  by  the  wayside.  But  if  you  allowed  officers  who  are 
interested  in  those  particular  units  to  make  those  decisions  I  think 
you  could  get  around  that. 

The  Chairman.  Have  them  take  apart  in  the  making  of  the  de- 
cision, at  least? 

Col.  Reckord.  I  think  so ;  yes,  sir.  Some  would  have  to  give  way, 
others  would  not.  but  I  think  they  should  by  all  means  have  some 
part  in  selecting  the  designations  for  the  new  organizations. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  in  many  cases  they  would  be  the  old  or- 
ganizations simply  put  in  a  new  category. 

Col.  Reckord.  Absolutely  so.  They  would  be  exactly  the  same 
men. 

Senator  Fletcher.  And  you  think  the  National  Guard  ou^ht  to 
be  separate  and  under  distinct  control  and  authority,  separated  from 
the  General  StaflF,  and  separated  from  everything,  as  proposed  in 
this  Frelinhuysen  bill? 

Col.  Reckord.  That  phase  struck  me  in  reading  it  over  just  a 
little  while  ago.  It  comes  to  me  so  suddenly  that  I  doubt  whetlier 
I  am  in  position  to  intelligently  answer  your  question,  but  I  do  think 
that  they  should  have  some  representation. 
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Senator  Fletcher.  Well,  they  have  now. 

Col.  Reckok0.  Probably  on  the  General  Staff. 
Senator  Fletcher.  They  have  representation  on  the  Militia  Bureau 
now  and  also  on  the  General  Stan. 

The  Chairman.  No,  not  on  the  General  Staff. 

Col.  Reckord.  But  it  amounts  to  practically  nothing. 

The  Chairman.  Thev  have  none  on  the  General  Staff. 

Col.  Reckord.  They  have  not? 

The  Chairman.  No,  sir. 

Col.  Reckord.  That  is  what  I  thought,  but  I  do  think  that  thev 
should  have  a  good  representation  on  the  govemin^^  body,  and  1 
really  believe  that  that  would  be  better  than  having  a  separate  and 
distinct  organization. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Are  they  represented  in  the  Militia  Bureau 
except  by  the  designation  of  a  Regular  Army  officer? 

The  Chairman.  There  are  two  National  Guard  officers  ass^igned 
to  the  Militia  Bureau,  but  the  Militia  Bureau  does  not  do  any  plan- 
ning or  directing.  It  is  simply  a  drafting  office,  and  obey  what 
the  General  Staff  and  the  Chief  of  Staff  tell  them  to  do.  It  is  in 
the  General  Staff  that  the  plans  are  made,  and  the  Chief  of  Staff 
makes  the  decision  as  to  the  plans. 

Col.  Reckord.  There  is  no  doubt  that  at  the  present  time  the 
National  Guard  is  administered  solely  by  the  Regular  Army,  and 
the  National  Guard  officers  feel  that  they  have  not  received  their 
just  due  and  consideration  at  the  hands  of  these  Regular  Army 
officrs.  Therefore,  the  results  to  be  obtained  are  not  what  you  gen- 
tlemen would  wish  or  what  we  would  wish. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Were  many  of  your  National  Guard  officers 
in  Maryland  relieved  from  duty  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  or 
during  the  war? 

Col.  Reckord.  There  are  some  few,  but  not  verv  many. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Is  it  in  connection  with  the  relieving  of 
them  from  duty  at  that  time  that  you  think  they  were  not  treated 
justly,  or  just  generally,  in  respect  to  some  complaints  in  regard  to 
the  National  Guard? 

Col.  Reckord.  My  remark  is  general. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  event  that  the  National  Guard  is  main- 
tained on  practically  the  same  basis  as  it  has  been  maintained  for 
the  last  10  or  15  years — at  lea^t  since  the  passage  of  the  Difk  law — 
what  would  be  your  opinion  on  this  proposal  for  a  National  Guard 
Council,  and  a  chief  of  the  National  Guard  Bureau  reporting  di- 
rectly to  the  Seci-etary  of  War,  and  being  entirely  separated  from 
the  (jeneral  Staff  of  the  Army.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  proper 
way  to  get  representation? 

Col.  Reckord.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  it  is  too  radical? 

Col.  Reckford.  I  do;  yes,  sir.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  one  army. 
I  think  if  the  National  Guard  is  to  be  continued,  then  it  should  be 
a  reserve  force  of  what  we  now  know  as  the  Regular  Army,  and 
not  a  separate  and  distinct  force,  and  I  think  as  such  a  reserve  force 
they  should  have  such  representation  on  the  General  Staff  and  work 
conjointly  with  the  Regular  Army. 
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The  Chairman.  How  do  you  regard  the  proposal  in  the  so-called 
National  Guard  bill  for  physical  and  military  training  in  the  graded 
and  high  schools?     Have  you  had  a  chance  to  examine  that? 

Col.  Reckord.  No,  sir;  t  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  would  work? 

Col.  Reckord.  I  do  not  see  how  it  will.  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
cari-ying  the  matter  so  far  afield  that  we  have  no  way  to  control  it. 
I  do  not  see  how  that  would  work. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  some  States  might  install  the  courses 
and  some  probably  would  not? 

Col.  Reckord.  xes,  sir;  and  some  probably  would  not. 

Senator  Fletcher.  How  about  the  requirement  as  to  the  size  of 
the  companies? 

Col.  Reckord.  I  think  the  requirement  of  a  company  of  100  men 
in  small  towns  is  too  high. 

Senator  New.  Do  you  think,  Colonel,  that  that  is  cured  or  mate- 
rially helped  by  the  introduction  of  a  platoon  system;  that  is,  a 
platoon  located  in  one  town  and  one  in  another  ? 

Col.  Reckord.  Yes,  sir;  that  would  help. 

Senator  New.  Constituting  a  company  ? 

Col.  Reckord.  That  would  help  it  somewhat. 

But  I  really  believe  if  the  limit  was  placed  at  65  you  would  get  the 
final  results  just  the  same.  You  have  the  framework  there  of  a  war- 
strength  company.  When  the  call  comes,  and  the  new  men  flocked  in 
to  fill  that  company  up  to  war  strength,  the  65  men  that  you  had 
up  until  that  time  would  give  the  necessary  framework  and  more. 
Small  country  communities  can  not  maintain  100-man  companies. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  particularly  hard  to  start  with  100  men? 

Col.  Reckord.  Indeed  it  is,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  fill  up  to  100  later  on  ? 

Col.  Reckord.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  lived  in  a  small  country  town,  and 
I  know,  because  I  was  captain  of  the  local  company  several  years  ago, 
and  it  was  an  awful  hard  problem  to  keep  up  to  65,  and  yet,  upon  the 
call  to  ^o  to  the  Mexican  border  we  left  town  with  106  men.  The 
others  simply  came  in  because  something  was  going  on. 

Senator  Thomas.  You  thought  something  was  gomg  on? 

Col.  Reckord.  Yes,  sir;  I  stand  corrected. 

Senator  Fletcher.  How  are  you  now  organized?  What  is  the 
status  of  your  Natinonal  Guard  now  ? 

Col.  Reckord.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  present  law,  having 
been  drafted  into  the  service  and  coming  home  and  mustered  out,  we 
are  private  citizens  again. 

Senator  Fletcher.  I  know,  but  have  you  any  companies  organized 
at  all? 

Col.  Reckord.  No,  sir;  we  have  not.  I  have  been  called  upon  by 
the  adjutant  general  of  the  State  of  Maryland  and  asked  to  accept  a 
commission  as  colonel  of  the  First  Maryland  Infantry  and  to  go 
ahead  and  reorganize  that  regiment.    Nothing  has  been  done  so  far. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Do  you  think  the  prospect  at  all  encouraging 
that  the  men  will  ge  back  into  the  National  Guard  ? 

Col.  Reckord.  He  has  put  it  up  to  me  in  such  a  way  that  I  fell  as 
a  duty  I  can  hardly  turn  it  down,  but  I  think  it  will  be  one  of  the 
hardest  jobs  I  ever  undertook. 
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The  Chairman.  Wliat  is  the  reason  you  say  that? 

Col.  Kechord.  Those  of  us  who  have  been  over  there  and  have 
been  through  it  for  the  time  being,  at  least,  Senator,  see  nothing  in 
it.    That  is  about  the  answer. 

Senator  Fuetcher.  It  seems  rather  tame  to  you  now  ? 

Col.  Reckord.  Absolutely.  I  commanded  a  regiment  of  practicallj  ^ 
3,800  men  and  in  battle,  and  now  to  come  home  and  command  a  regi-  ^ 
ment  of  12  companies  of  65  men  would  seem  rather  tame,  and  that 
goes  on  down  all  the  way.  But  I  think  a  great  many  officers  and  men 
will  realize  the  necessity  of  some  sort  of  an  organization,  and  unless 
universal  military  training  is  decided  upon,  some  of  us  have  got  to 
go  to  work  and  reorganize  the  guard. 

The  Chairman,  How  do  you  think  the  public  sentiment  is  on  this 
question  of  universal  military  training? 

Col.  Keckord.  I  believe  Senatpr,  that  the  people  of  Maryland  will 
be  in  favor  of  it.  I  think  the  public  will  see  the  light,  so  to  speak^ 
and  be  very  glad  indeed  to  get  behind  the  bill.  I  may  be  somewhat 
prejudiced  in  favor  of  it,  because  I  am  absolutely  in  favor  of  uni- 
versal training. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Do  you  think  three  months  is  enough! 

Col.  Eeckord.  I  doubt  that.  Senator,  but  I  think  six  would  be 
ample ;  from  four  to  six  months,  I  think,  would  be  necessary. 

Senator  Thomas.  Every  year! 

Col.  Keckord.  No,  sir;  only  one  year,  and  have  them  go  into  the 
reserve  and  probably  go  out  for  a  maneuver  for  two  or  three  years 
succeeding  that. 

Senator  Thomas.  One  year  for  those  who  are  subject  to  that  year 
under  the  law  ? 

Col.  Reckord.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  get  rid  of  a  great  deal  of  illiteracy,  too^ 
even  in  that  short  period  of  training? 

Col.  Reckord.  Undoubtedly;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Teaching  men  to  read  and  write,  at  least,  in  that 
period? 

Col.  Reckord.  Yes,  sir.  We  taught  them  after  the  armistice  in 
France,  with  a  number  of  illiterates  in  all  the  organizations. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Don't  you  think.  Colonel,  that  a  military 

Eolicy  could  be  formulated  along  the  lines  of  these  bills  which  would 
uild  up  the  National  Guard  and  make  it  a  very  essential  part  of 
the  effective  military  forces  of  the  country  ? 

Col.  Reckord.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Taking  advantage  of  the  State  pride  and 
State  theory  ? 

Col.  Reckord.  I  feel  that  it  has  already  been  just  what  you  term 
it,  but  before  we  went  to  the  Mexican  border  the  National  Guard 
was  not  considered  by  those  in  authority  in  Washington  as  being 
worth  while. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Don't  you  think  that  they  have  a  much 
more  liberal  idea  now  with  reference  to  the  National  Guard  and  its 
effectiveness  than  they  did  prior  to  this  war? 

Col.  Reckord.  Yes;  they  certainly  have. 

Senator  Sutherland.  A  great  manv  have  testified  so  here. 

Col,  Reckord.  There  is  no  doubt  of  that,  sir. 
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Senator  Sutheri^nd.  That  they  have  a  very  different  idea  of  the 
citizen  soldiery  than  they  have  heretofore  held. 

Col.  Reckord.  I  think  that  was  all  brought  about  on  account  of 
the  service  the  guard  rendered  during  the  war. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Yes.  Your  idea  is,  then,  as  I  understand 
it,  that  unless  the  National  Guard  is  to  be  built  up  and  made  a 
strong  and  an  integral  part  of  the  Nation's  effective  military  strength 
that  we  had  better  abolish  it? 

Col.  Beckord.  That  is  my  idea ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Is  it  not  true  that,  even  where  you  ^ve  the 
six  months'  training,  in  case  of  a  war  and  you  had  to  mobilize  vour 
army,  etc.,  you  would  have  to  have  a  further  training,  wouldn't 
you? 

Col.  Reckord.  Yes,  sir;  you  have  to  train  continuously.  Every 
moment  that  we  were  not  fighting  in  France  we  were  training,  every 
day,  and  even  after  the  armistice  was  signed  we  went  on  with  our 
training,  really  more  strenuously  than  we  had  before,  just  as  though 
we  expected  the  next  day  to'  be  called  to  go  into  battle  again,  and  I 
think  it  is  the  only  way  to  keep  the  Army  in  a  healthy  condition. 

Senator  Fletcher,  les;  but  before  you  could  put  these  men  who 
had  had  this  training  that  you  speak  oi  into  service,  you  would  have 
to  put  them  into  training  camps,  as  we  did  the  National  Guard,  be- 
fore putting  them  into  battle  ? 

Col.  RiscKORD.  Yes,  Senator,  I  think  you  would ;  but  I  think  if  we 
had  universal  training,  as  outlined  in  one  of  these  proposed  bills, 
and  have  those  men  who  desired  to  become  noncommissioned  officers 
and  officers  study,  so  that  they  would  prepare  themselves  for  higher 
positions,  and  then  have  terrain  exercises  and  maneuvers,  which 
would  bring  about  the  end  that  you  would  desire. 

The  Chairman.  At  least,  if  we  had  a  reserve  Army  made  up  of 
men  who  had  had  from  four  to  five  months  of  compulsory  military 
training  in  a  Federal  cantonment,  all  of  them  assigned  m  time  of 
peace  to  units  in  their  respective  localities,  such  an  army  when  called 
out  by  a  declaration  of  war  by  Congress  would  be  in  a  fit  condition  in 
about  one-tenth  the  time  that  it  took  us  to  take  recruits  and  raw 
officers  and  get  them  together  and  train  them  and  organize  them. 

Col.  Reckord.  It  certainly  would. 

The  Chairman.  Instead  of  consuming  13  months  and  3  weeks  to 
get  a  division  into  action,  as  was  done  in  this  last  war,  it  would  prob- 
ably be  nearer  three  or  four  weeks  ? 

Col.  Reckord.  Yes,  sir.  We  would  be  able,  I  think,  to  mobilize  in 
three  or  four  weeks  to  go  into  battle. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  remarks  you  wish  to  make? 

Col.  Reckord.  I  want  to  say  that  it  is  mv  belief,  if  you  will  permit 
me  to  make  one  suggestion 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  We  do  not  want  to  cut  you  off  at  all. 

Col.  Reckord.  It  is  my  belief  that  after  this  committee  gets  the 
views  of  all  the  officers  and  gentlemen  they  care  to  get  before  them,  if 
a  bill  would  be  written  tentatively,  and  the  officers  of  the  Regular 
Army  and  the  officers  of  the  National  Guard  and  the  officers  of  the 
National  Army  got  together,  and  they  should  sit  down  at  a  table  and 
go  over  that  bill,  we  could  very  readily  get  a  bill  that  would  suit 
everybody,  in  my  humble  judgment. 
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The  Chairman.  You  would  start  in  on  that  matter  of  coordination 
of  the  whole  Army  into  one  before  we  would  create  the  Army? 

Col.  Reckord.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sutherland.  That  is  not  a  bad  suggestion.  I  do  not  know 
how  it  would  work  out,  but  it  is  worth  trying. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  going  to  be  tried. 

Col.  Reckord.  That  is  fine.  I  believe  it  would  come  out  all  right 
if  you  try  it. 

Senator  Thomas.  I  hope  so. 

Col.  Eeckord.  I  know  from  my  observation  that  all  of  the  Regular 
Army  officers  are  not  opposed  to  the  National  Guard,  but  I  also  know 
that  all  of  them  are  not  as  liberal  toward  the  National  Guard,  or  are 
not  in  the  same  frame  of  mind  toward  the  National  Grard  as  some  are, 
and  therefore  I  believe  that  if  you  would  get  representatives  from 
each  of  those  bodies  and  let  them  sit  down  like  men  and  discuss  it 
they  would  soon  reach  a  common  ground. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  there  are  just  two  categories,  the  profes- 
sional soldier  and  the  citizen  soldier. 

Col.  Reckord.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  believe,  as  I  think  most  of  us  believe, 
that  they  can  sit  down  and  come  to  an  agreement  on  what  is  best  for 
the  United  States? 

Col.  Reckord.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Colonel. 

STATEMENT  OF  COL.  WILLIAM  H.  TOHHSTON— Bestuned. 

Col.  Johnston.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  one  point  I  neglected  to 
speak  about.    May  I  just  add  it  to  my  remark? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  indeed. 

Col.  Johnston.  It  won't  take  more  than  two  minutes  now. 

I  forgot  to  state  that  in  forming  the  permanent  part  of  this  Army 
we  can  fill  up  the  ranks  of  considerable  of  the  units  serving  overseas 
by  a  more  generous  authority  to  enlist  native  troops.  I  commanded 
the  first  battalion  of  Philippine  Scouts  which  was  ever  organized — 
one  year  at  the  World's  Fair  in  St.  Louis  and  two  years  in  the 
Pulajan  insurrection,  Samar,  P.  I.  That  was  a  trial  battalion. 
From  that  there  developed  later  a  large  number,  several  more  bat- 
talions, and  during  this  war  they  have  organized  a  complete  divi- 
sion of  Filipinos.  To-day  in  the  Philippine  Islands  the  number  of 
American  troops  is  very  small.  Some  troops  that  were  there  before 
were  sent  up  to  Tientsin  in  1911  and  to  Vladivostok  in  1918. 

I  believe  that  almost  the  entire  garrison,  outside  of  a  few  coast 
artillerymen  in  the  Philippines,  can  be  composed  of  Filipinos,  with 
American  officers  who  gained  their  experience  in  this  war.  They 
will  be  very  glad  to  go  over  there  and  accept  commissions  in  the 
native  forces,  and  the  same  thing  can  be  done  in  Porto  Rico  and  to 
a  certain  extent  in  Panama.  The  Philippine  troops  can  be  sent  to 
Hawaii.  There  is  already  a  large  Philippine  population  in  Hawaii. 
If  such  legislation  will  authorize  a  more  generous  enlistment  of 
natives  of  the  Philippines,  we  can  not  only  create  most  of  the  gar- 
rison of  the  Philippine  Islands  from  the  9,000,000  people  that  are 
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there,  but  we  can  use  their  troops  at  other  places  at  much  le>ss  ex- 
pense, where  w^e  might  not  find  it  profitable  to  send  Americans. 

The  Chairman.  That  suggestion  has  been  made  by  several  officers 
here,  including  the  ranking  officers  of  the  War  Department,  and  yet 
the  tables  of  organization  which  made  up  this  bill  provide  for  a 
^  complete  white  division  in  the  Philippines.    I  could  never  see  why  it 
was  necessary  to  have  at  least  the  Iniantry  in  that  division  white. 

Col.  Johnston.  You  perhaps  do  not  know  that  they  have  had 
Philippine  Engineers  for  at  least  eight  years  over  there ;  one  battalion 
of  scouts — ^that  is  all  the  law  authorizes — was  converted  into  an 
Engineer  battalion,  I  think,  as  long  ago  as  1912  or  1911.  I  have  had 
letters  from  ex-Scout  officers  since  I  have  been  in  Washington  advo- 
cating the  raising  of  a  division  of  Filipinos  in  the  Philippines. 
To-day  they  have  a  division,  so-called,  of  the  National  Guard  of 
the  Philippines.  ,  The  Filipino  can  be  taught  a  great  deal  under 
American  officers,  but  he  is  not  particularly  satisfied  under  a  native 
oflScer.  We  have  an  abundance  now  of  Reserve  Corps  officers,  and 
those  Reserve  Corps  officers,  under  the  existing  national  defense 
act,  can  be  called  to  active  duty  for  an  indefinite  period,  with  their 
consent.  In  other  words,  they  can  be  required  to  serve  15  days  for 
training,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  can  call  them  into  the  service 
with  their  consent  for  any  period. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Col.  Johnston.  We  have  plenty  of  reserve  officers  to-day,  and  we 
could  send  over  some  Regular  and  reserve  officers  to  build  up  the 
entire  garrison. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Do  tho-e  engineers  prove  efficient? 

Col.  Johnston.  They  do,  from  the  reports  I  have. 

And  in  Artillery,  the  theory  has  long  been  exploded  that  you 
need  a  complete  battery  of  teclmically  trained  men.  Several  Artil- 
lery officers  told  me  that  they  discovered  in  France  that  about  20 
{>er  cent  of  the  light  battery  in  technical  instruction  was  all  that  was 
necessary.  The  rest  of  the  men  are  taking  care  of  the  horses  or 
driving  the  motors.    The  Filipino  can  be  trained  in  the  Artillery. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  mean  in  the  technical  part  of  it. 

Col.  Johnston.  In  the  teclmicfil  part  of  it.  We  have  had  Filipino 
graduates  at  West  Point ;  and  it  won't  take  long  to  teach  a  Filipino 
to  learn  how  to  sight  a  gun,  such  a  gun  as  they  use.  The  Coast  Artil- 
lery require  a  partial  force  of  highly  trained  men ;  but  the  men  who 
simply  carry  ammunition  and  pass  it  along,  as  tire  backets  are  passed, 
they  can  be  Filipinos.  Part  of  our  reserve  forces  at  Panama  can  be 
formed  from  Filipinos. 

The  Chairman.  I  myself  have  been  wondering  for  some  time  if  the 
War  Department  could  not  make  more  use  of  the  Filipino  troops,  and 
thereby  save  us  the  use  of  white  troops  over  there  and  save  the  Treas- 
ury a  lot  of  money. 

Senator  Thomas.  It  ought  to  be  done. 

Col.  Johnston.  Under  a  white  officer,  they  are  perfectly  reliable, 
but  they  themselves  do  not  like  a  Filipino  officer  over  them  or  a  col- 
\     ored  man  over  them. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Did  they  not  have  to  become  acclimated? 

Col.  Johnston.  My  health  reports  were  very  good.  I  just  lost 
2  out  of  450  men  in  one  vear  in  the  winter. 
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Senator  New.  That  was  in  the  United  States? 

Col.  Johnston,  That  was  in  the  United  States;  yes,  sir;  when 
the  weather  was  very  cold,  and  they  were  in  camp.  They  spent  the 
winter  in  St.  Louis  in  camp,  when  the  thermometer  was  beiow  zero 
seven  times,  and  they  lived  in  camp.  ^ 

,The  Chairman.  We  thank  you  very  much,  Colonel.  ^ 

Col.  Johnston.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  to-day,  and  we  will  have  nothing  to- 
morrow. 

(Whereupon,  at  4.40  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned,  to 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  chairman.) 
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MONDAY,  DECEMBEB  8,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  on  Military  Affairs, 

Washington^  D,  C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  2.15  o'clock 
p.  m.,  in  the  committee  room,  Capitol,  Senator  James  W.  Wadsworth, 
jr.,  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Wadsworth  (chairman),  New,  Sutherland, 
Chamberlain,  and  Thomas. 

STATEMENT  OF  MAJ.  GEN.  WILUAU  G.  PRICE,  JE.,  COMMANDING 
PENNSYLVANIA  NATIONAL  GUARD,  TWENTY-EIGHTH  DIVI- 
SION, CHESTER,  PA. 

The  Chairman.  General,  will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  the 
committee  about  your  assignments  during  the  war? 

Gen.  Price,  I  was  in  command  of  the  Firty-third  Field  Artillery 
Brigade  in  this  country  during  its  training  and  throughout  its  serv- 
ice during  the  war. 

The  Chairman  .  That  brigade  was  the  Artillery  Brigade  of  the 
Twenty-eighth  Division,  was  it  not? 

Gen.  Price.  In  support  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Division,  until  after 
the  Argonne  fight,  the  Argonne  battle,  then  we  supported  the 
Ninety-first  Division  in  Belgium.  We  were  there  until  after  the 
armistice. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Twenty-eighth  Division  was  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Division  from  Pennsylvania  ? 

Gen.  Price.  The  National  Guard  Division  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  get  back  and  when  were  you  mus- 
tered out? 

Gen.  Price.  I  came  back  on  the  9th  of  May  and  was  discharged 
on  the  15th  of  May,  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  And  are  now  reorganizing? 

Gen.  Price.  I  am  now  on  duty  as  a  major  general  with  the  Na- 
tional  Guard  of  Pennsylvania,  reorganizing  that  division. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Who  commanded  the  Ninety-fii'st  Division? 

Gen.  Price.  Gen.  William  H.  Johnston. 

Senator  Sutherland.  He  commented  very  strongly  to  me  on  the 
unusual  way  in  which  the  Artillery  supported  that  division  in  Bel- 
gium. 
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Gen/PRiCE.  That  i«  very  nice,  sir ;  I  am  glad  to  hear  that. 

The  Chairman.  General,  we  have  several  legislative  proposals 
here,  looking  toward  a  reorganization  of  the  military  forces,  not 
only  of  the  so-called  Eegular  Army,  but  of  the  National  Guard,  in- 
volving also  the  question  of  the  military  training  of  the  youth  of 
the  country.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  you  miake  any  observations 
you  may  care  to  make  on  this  general  subject,  and,  perhaps,  after 
you  have  discussed  it  with  us  a  while,  we  can  ask  you  some  specific 
questions. 

By  the  w^ay,  how  long  have  you  been  in  the  guard  service? 

Gen.  Price.  I  have  been  in  the  National  Guard  since  1886  con- 
tinually. I  served  first  in  tlie  ranks  of  the  Infantry  for  five  years. 
I  w^ent  through  all  the  commissioned  grades;  I  w^as  lieutenant  colo- 
nel during  the  Spanish-American  War  of  the  Third  Pennsylvania 
Volunteers,  and  in  1901  I  w^as  promoted  to  the  command  of  the  regi- 
ment and  continued  as  a  colonel  until  1910,  when  I  was  promoted 
to  brigadier  general  and  commanded  an  infantrv  brigade  until  after 
the  Mexican  border  trouble,  w'hen  I  was  detached  and  assigned  to 
organize  an  artillery  brigade,  which  I  did,  and  commanded  it  until 
it  w^as  mustered  out  of  the  service. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  your  ideas  in  any  way 
you  see  fit  to  present  them,  just  in  your  own  way. 

Gen.  Price.  Senator,  I  have  not  studied  any  of  these  bills;  I  have 
read  most  of  them,  but  I  have  not  tliought  so  very  much  about  it, 
because  I  felt  that  without  a  military  policy  it  would  be  rather  diffi- 
cult to  determine  on  any  definite  bill— I  mean  to  say  if  you  are  to 
have  universal  service  that  would  call  for  one  kind  of  a  bill,  and 
perhaps  a  different-sized  Army.  If  it  is  to  be  universal  training, 
that  will  probably  lead  to  another  sort  of  a  measure,  and  so  I  have 
only  read  these  bills  as  I  would  read  any  matter  of  news  and  have 
not  formed  anv  definite  opinion. 

Personally  i  do  not  think  this  country  can  ailord — I  do  not  know 
w^hether  it  is  right  for  me  to  say  this  or  not — but  I  do  not  think  this 
country  can  afford  a  large  Regular  Army.  I  do  not  believe  that  an 
American  Army  should  be  that  sort  of  an  army — i.  e.,  a  large  Regu- 
lar Army.  I  think  that  the  National  Guard,  in  connection  with  the 
Regular  Army,  can  be  made  to  work  successfully. 

I  have  been  very  much  disappointed  that  we  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  try  just  how  the  National  Guard  will  work  under  the 
national  defense  act  of  June,  1916.  While  that  has  been  in  effect 
for  several  years,  yet  we  have  not  operated  under  it,  because  we 
almost  inmiediately  went  to  the  border  after  that  was  sijrned,  and 
then  almost  at  once  after  that  we  were  sent  to  mobilization  camps 
for  the  Great  War. 

I  know  that  a  great  deal  of  time  and  intelligent  effort  was  spent 
in  the  preparation  of  that  bill,  both  by  the  Anny  and  by  those  who 
were  long  familiar  with  the  National  Guard  service,  and  I  feel  that 
these  other  hills  that  T  have  read  have  not  had  the  joint  considera- 
tion that  the  national  defense  bill  had  in  their  preparation. 

In  view  of  the  late  war,  perhaps  your  committee  may  conclude 
that  it  is  better  that  some  other  law  might  be  enacted  under  which 
we  should  continue  our  military  policy,  but  to  me  it  seems,  until 
some  definite  military  policy  is  adopted  in  the  country,  that  the 
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present  law  might  serve  very  well  until  things  were  quieter  and 
until  we  were  on  a  more  level  basis,  if  I  may  put  it  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  a  moment  ago  of  the  necessit}^  of 
knowing  what  the  military  policy  was  going  to  be.  That  is  what 
we  would  like  to  know,  too,  and  whatever  it  is  going  to  be  we  are 
going  to  try  to  express  it  in  legislation  now.  Ot  course,  it  takes  a 
great  many  minds  to  make  up  a  thing  like  that.  What  is  your  idea 
of  the  wisest  and  most  effective  and  best  from  the  American  stand- 
point of  military  policy  for  this  country? 

Gen.  Price.  I  think  that  before  the  military  policy  is  decided 
upon  the  question  of  the  possible  use  of  an  Army  outside  the  limits 
of  the  United  States,  or  in  this  country,  should  be  carefully  consid- 
ered. If  you  fear  an  attack  from  a  foreign  country,  we  should  pos- 
sibly have  a  differently  organized  force  than  we  had  before;  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  greatest  danger  we  had — that  is,  any  danger 
we  might  have  had  from  a  country  known  as  a  military  country; 
Germany,  for  instance — has  been  removed,  and  the  necessity  for  a 
larger  Army  does  not  seem  to  me  as  gre^it  as  before.  As  far  as 
Japan  is  concerned,  it  never  seemed  to  me,  from  what  knowledge  I 
had  of  it,  there  should  be  anything  that  we  need  be  overly  worried 
about.  I  do  not  think  Japan  is  big  enough  or  strong  enough  to 
attack  us,  and  I  do  not  think  that  she  has  any  idea  of  doing  it. 
Japan  may  increase  the  size  of  her  armies  if  we  increase  ours. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  would  be  largely  a  naval  proposition 
anyway,  would  it  not? 

Gen.  Price.  I  should  think  so,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  can  be  said,  too,  General,  can  it  not,  that  about 
six  or  seven  years  ago  you  would  have  had  great  difficulty  in  finding 
a  single  American  that  would  have  dared  to  dream  that  we  would 
ever  be  in  war  with  Germanv  on  the  soil  of  France  ? 

Gen.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

* 

The  Chairman.  So  you  never  can  tell? 

Gen.  Price.  Never. 

.Senator  Sutherland.  What  has  happened  may  happen  again? 

Gen.  Price.  That  is  true.  It  is  about  to  happen  ?  I  mean  to  say, 
it  is  as  apt  to  happen  now,  after  we  have  had  this  great  war,  as  it 
was  six  or  seven  years  ago,  because  I  think  we  all  thought,  in  some 
sort  of  way,  they  were  preparing  for  war  in  Europe,  and  it  broke; 
but  are  they  able  to  continue  it? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  will  find  hardly  anyone  advocating 
fompulsory  military  service,  but  there  has  been,  of  course,  a  very 
steady  movement  on  foot  for  universal  military  training  not  only 
for  its  military  sake  but  for  the  improvement  it  will  bring  about  in 
the  physical  condition  of  the  young  men  and  in  the  matter  of  illit- 
eracy and  in  Americanization.  What  do  you  think  about  the  pro- 
posal for  military  training? 

Gen.  Price.  First,  Senator,  as  far  as  universal  service  is  concerned 
in  time  of  peace,  I  am  very  much  opposed  to  it.  As  far  as  military 
training  is  concerned,  the  more  I  inquire  the  more  I  find  the  general 
feeling  throughout  the  country,  from  those  I  meet,  is  in  favor  of 
a  military  training  of  some  sort,  though,  personally,  I  have  not 
been  so  strongly  for  it,  because  I  felt  that  it  would  be  such  a  great 
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expense  to  the  country  that  we  could  not  afford  it  without  causing 
a  great  deal  of  discontent. 

The  Chairman.  I  might  inject  this  observation,  that  the  esti- 
mates of  the  War  Department  indicate  there  are  about  650,000 
young  men  of  19  years  of  age  in  the  country  to-day  physically  fit 
to  tafee  training,  and  more  than  that  as  a  total,  but  physically  fiit; 
that  these  could  be  trained,  including  transportation  to  and  from 
the  cantonments  or  camps  for  three  months,  at  a  total  cost  of  $94,- 
000,000,  which  is  much  less  than  we  can  ever  hope  to  support  a  Reg- 
ular Army  of  only  100,000  men,  so  by  comparison  it  is  the  cheapest 
way  to  prepare. 

Gen.  Price.  If  that  is  all  it  would  cost,  and  it  would  be  cheaper 
than  maintaining  a  regular  army,  undoubtedly  that  would  be  a 
very  excellent  way  to  raise  forces,  but  how  are  you  to  keep  up  the 
Regular  Army?    From  these  men  that  are  trained  here? 

The  Chairman.  No ;  the  Regular  Army,  I  think  everybody  agrees, 
has  got  to  be  voluntarily  recruited,  because  they  have  to  serve  a 
period  of  three  years  in  the  ranks,  a  period  of  enlistment,  and,  in 
time  of  peace,  you  would  have,  of  course,  to  depend  upon  volunteer 
enlistments  of  the  Regulars,  and  we  shall  always  have  to  have  a 
Regular  Army. 

Gen.  Price.  Unquestionably. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  better  the  training  of  the  young  men  the 
smaller  the  Regular  Army  you  will  need  to  maintain. 

Gen.  Price.  I  would  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  observation  of  the  effect  of  train- 
ing as  you  have  seen  it  in  your  28th  Division  on  the  men  themselves? 

Gen.  Price.  Do  you  refer  to  the  training  they  had  before  we  went 
abroad  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  the  military  training. 

Gen.  Price.  Very  excellent.  The  training  we  had  at  Hancock  cer- 
tainly made  wonderful  changes  in  the  men — ^I  mean  to  say  physically, 
and  one  might  say  mentally,  because  they  were  more  alert  and  it  left 
little  to  be  desired  in  way  of  training. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  pretty  good  thing  if 
every  young  man  had  a  little  of  that? 

Gen.  Price.  I  think  athletic  training  for  any  man  at  that  time  of 
life  is  good.  And  I  believe,  in  a  measure,  that  military  training  is 
good.  And  I  consider  these  things  lx)th  from  the  point  of  view  of 
a  military  officer  and  a  business  man.  I  know  from  exi:)erience  that 
business  men,  as  a  rule,  have  been  very  apathetic  regarding  our 
armed  forces — that  is,  before  the  war — I  do  not  know  how  it  will  l>e 
now;  they  have  been  largely  not  at  all  sympathetic  toward  the  Na- 
tional Guard  or  an  Army.  We  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  securinsr 
enlistments,  getting  men.  and  they  were  not  encouraged  to  enlist.  I 
believe  probably  lM?cause  they  did  not  want  to  lose  the  services  of  their 
men  in  summer  time  when  we  took  them  to  camp  in  a  great  many 
easels.  Probably  if  service  was  compulsory,  if  everybody  had  to 
allow  tlieir  men  to  leave  for  military  training,  such  objections  might 
be  largely  removed. 

The  CirAiRMAx.  Have  you  examined  the  National  Guard  bill. 
General  ? 
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Gen.  Price.  I  have  gone  over  it,  but  not  very  carofuUy.  I  read  it 
over  once  or  twice. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  of  its  salient  features,  speak- 
ing- of  training?  How  about  that  pix)posal  of  training  in  the 
schools,  the  grade  schools,  the  high  schools,  and  the  colleges  5 
^^  Gen.  Price.  Personally  I  am  very  much  opposed  to  it.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  the  province  of  the  National  Guard  officers  to  attempt 
to  supervise  the  training  in  schools  and  colleges  of  students.  I  believe 
if  that  should  be  done,  it  should  be  done  by  professional  soldiers,  for 
the  reason  that  a  National  Guard  officer  has  not  time  to  do  it  and 
attend  to  his  business  or  his  profession,  and  if  he  has  neither  and 
wants  to  become  a  soldier,  he  might  better  become  a  professional 
soldier.  Pei-sonally  it  seems  to  me  that  that  is  a  thing  that  should 
be  done  by  the  boards  of  education  throughout  the  different  States. 
I  doubt  very  much  if  Congress  ought  to  say  that  every  school,  of  no 
matter  what  sect  or  what  denomination,  shall  have  military  training. 

The  Chairman.  Congress,  of  course,  has  not  the  power  to  enforc('> 
it.  It  would  simply  have  to  coax  them  with  an  appropriation  or  en- 
courage them  with  an  appropriation  and  withdraw  it  if  they  did  not 
conform  to  the  standards. 

Gen.  Price.  I  do  not  think  it  overly  popular.  The  I^niversity  of 
Pennsylvania,  with  11,000  enrolled  stunents  this  year,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  term,  had  considerable  trouble  in  getting  100  men  to  take 
the  training. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  R.  O.  T.  C? 

Gen.  Price.  Yes.  I  do  not  know  how  many  have  enrolled  now, 
but  Dr.  McKenzie  told  me  one  day — just  after  the  school  had 
opened — ^that  they  had  trouble  in  getting  100  men  out  of  11,000. 
Some  of  those  11,000  were  women,  but  most  of  them  men. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Many  of  them  had  been  in  the  Army,  too, 
had  they  not? 

Gen.  Price.  I  do  not  think  many  of  those  who  have  been  in  the 
Army  are  taking  the  training.  A  great  many  of  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania students  had  been  in  the  Army  and  are  now  back. 

Senator  Sutherland.  They  had  enough  of  it? 

Gen.  Price.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman,  What  do  you  think  of  the  proposal  for  a  National 
Guard  council  and  a  National  Guard  bureau  as  contrasted  with  the 
present  Militia  Bureau,  which  is  in  part  under  the  control  of  the 
General  Staff? 

Gen.  Price.  I  am  a  little  afraid  that  the  National  Guard  council 
will  not  work  as  a  practical  proposition. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Do  vou  not  think  it  would,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  bring  about  a  clash  between  the  council  and  the  representatives 
of  the  National  (luard  and  the  General  Staff  as  representing  the 
Regular  Army  ? 

Gen.  Price.  Yes;  I  do,  Senator,  but  I  think  that  clause,  perhaps, 
was  prepared  because  of  the  feeling  that  the  National  Guard  had 
toward  the  General  Staff.  I  think  a  great  many  of  the  National 
Guard  officers  during  the  war  were  not  treated  fairly  and  they 
resented  it. 

Senator  New.  General,  please  particularize  a  little,  if  you  can,  will 
you?  You  sav  you  do  not  think  they  were  treated  fairly.  In  what 
respect  and  what  particular  did  that  unfair  treatment  consist  ? 
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(Jen.  Price.  Well,  men  or  officei's  were  discharged  for  physical  disa- 
bility at  the  training  camps  at  times  and  after  they  had  returned 
home  their  own  physicians  examined  them  and  said  that  they  were 
all  right.  In  my  own  knowledge  officers  who  were  good  soldiers  and 
capable  and  had-  had  long  service  were  thus  discharged,  and  further 
it  was  announced  as  a  policy  of  the  War  Department  that  promo- 
tions should  be  made  in  divisions.  That  was  not  done,  even  when 
divisions  had  capable  and  efficient  officers. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  in  the  law,  was  it  not? 

Gen.  Price.  Yes,  sir.  I  know  of  some  cases  where  recommendations 
were  made  by  the  division  commander  for  promotions  in  the  diviaon 
that  were  not  heeded,  but  other  men  from  the  Regular  Army  were 
put  in  these  positions. 

Senator  New\  The  men  who  were  given  the  positions  vacated  were 
taken  from  the  Regular  Army  ? 

Gen.  Price.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  in  mind  one  case  where  an  officer,  a 
general  officer  in  the  Regular  Army,  was  relieved  during  the  progress 
of  battle  by  the  division  commander.  Yet  the  colonels  m  that  partic- 
ular brigade  served  throughout  the  war  with  the  division,  were  not 
promoted,  although  recommended  by  their  division  commander,  who 
was  a  Regular  Army  officer — or  I  will  change  that — were  recom- 
mended by  their  superior  officers,  who  were  Regular  Army  officers. 

I  am  speaking  now  only  of  a  division  with  which  I  served.  I  have 
heard  of  many  other  cases,  but  that  is  hearsay,  yet  I  have  heard  some 
of  the  officers  who  prepared  this  bill  tell  of  specific  cases,  and  I  know 
that  was  the  feeling  throughout  the  National  Guard.  F'ortunately,  that 
was  not  general.  I  do  not  say  this  as  a  criticism  of  the  Regular  Army 
as  a  whole,  because  I  have  no  closer  friends  than  Regular  Army  offi- 
cers, nor  do  I  know  any  men  that  I  have  more  respect  for  than  a  great 
many  Regular  Army  officers,  but  it  is  the  system  that  is  wrong. 
Now,  then,  I  am  afraid  that  if  this  council  prevailed,  just  as  Senator 
Chamberlain  said,  it  would  possibly  make  friction,  and  I  believe  that 
an  army,  and  all  branches  of  it,  should  be  headed  from  one  head- 
quarters— or  should  be  directed  from  one  headquarters. 

The  Chairman.  The  problem.  General,  is  it  not.  is  to  get  the 
citizen  soldier  and  the  citizen  officer  more  thoroughly  understood 
by  the  professional  soldier,  and  to  have  the  professional  soldier 
more  thoroughly  undei-stood  by  the  citizen  soldier? 

Gen.  Price.  I  think  if  that  could  be  accomplished,  that  practi- 
cally all  the  friction  that  has  ever  existed  would  l)e  eliminated. 
I  have  found  that  Regular  officers,  who  have  been  assigned  to 
llie  National  Guard,  after  they  had  come  to  know  the  National 
(iuard,  the  difficulties  under  which  they  labor,  after  they  have 
learned  of  the  sacrifices  that  were  made  by  national  guardsmen, 
in  order  to  keep  their  organizations  in  existence,  those  men  invari- 
ably became  sympathetic  and  appi-eciative  of  the  hard  work  we 
had,  and  l)ecanie  friends  of  the  National  Guard. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  have  observed  that  myself. 

Gen.  Prick.  Another  part  of  that  bill.  Senator,  that  relates  to 
the  National  (Juard  council,  is  the  question  of  a  National  Guard 
officer  as  Chief  of  tlie  Militia  Bureau.  I  think  the  thought  in  that 
was  perhaps  that  through  him  the  National  Guard  would  get  di- 
rectly to  the  Secretary  of  War  with  strictly  National  Guard  mat- 
ters rather  than  thixnigh  a  (xeneral  Staff  which  was  not  syinpa- 
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thetic  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  many  officers  in  the  Army, 
*^^  ^^  ^^^  General  Staff,  do  not  believe  in  the  National  Guard, 
and  therefore  have  nothing  in  common  with  them,  and  are  verv 
unsympathetic.  And  it  is  generally  felt  in  the  National  Guard 
that  some  of  the  problems  that  are  put  up  to  the  Chief  of  Division 
^^  of  Mihtia  Affairs  and,  by  him,  submitted  to  the  Secretaiy  of  War, 
^  are  stopped  in  the  General  Staff  before  they  reach  the 'Secretary 
of  War,  or  a  possible  recommendation  is  influenced  by  their  un- 
sympathetic judgment  or  handling  of  the  question  befoi^e  it  gets 
to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

One  case  in  point;  in  the  reorganization  of  the  division,  is  the 
question  of  the  minimum  number  of  men  in  a  National  Guard 
company.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  some  of  the  outlying  dis- 
tricts of  Pennsylvania  it  is  going  to  be  impossible  to  mamtain 
100  men  in  a  company  of  infantry,  simply  because  the  conmiunity 
is  not  large  enough  to  support  that  nimiber  of  men  or  to  provide 
that  number  of  men.  I  am  told  that  in  the  sparsely  settled  South 
and  in  the  Southwest,  it  will  be  even  more  difficult.  The  Army's 
answer  to  that  is  that,  unless  you  can  have  100  men  to  train  when 
you  expend  to  war  strength  you  have  too  many  recruits.  But  we 
are  up  against  the  situation,  the  men  are  not  there  to  have.  When 
we  explain  that  to  them,  they  say  "  Get  one-half  a  company  from 
this  community  and  one-half  a  company  from  that." 

Senator  Sutherland.  The  platoon  system? 

Gen.  Price.  Yes.  Now,  the  adjutant  general  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  commander  of  the  brigade  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Beserve  Militia,  organized  while  we  were  away,  tried  that  scheme 
and  they  both  tell  me  it  never  worked.  Theoretically  it  ought  to 
be  fine,  but  practically  it  will  not  work.  Take  the  case,  for  example, 
where  a  first  lieutenant  happens  to  be  in  command  of  the  platoon 
and  the  captain  in  another — ^perhaps  the  lieutenant  is  the  better 
officer  of  the  two,  which  is  often  the  case.  When  they  go  to  camp 
for  eight  days  they  do  not  seem  to  get  together  to  do  the  best 
work  until  aijout  the  eighth  day,  and  when  it  has  been  tried  in 
Pennsylvania  it  did  not  work. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  believe  in  having  a  National  Guard  officer 
at  the  head  of  the  Militia  Bureau  ? 

Gen.  Price.  If  the  right  kind  of  a  man  could  be  put  there,  and  if 
you  knew  the  right  kind  of  a  man  to  put  there,  I  tliink  it  might 
work.     I  should  like  to  inject  here  that  I  have  tk)  criticism  of  the 

?>re.sent  head  or  any  of  tlie  heads  of  divisions  on  TVIilitia  Affairs,  as 
ar  as  I  liave  known  them  and  come  in  contact  with  them,  and  I  have 
observed  the  longer  they  have  been  connected  witli  the  National 
Guard  the  greater  their  sympathy  with  and  understanding  of  the 
National  Guard;  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  say  it,  but  my 
impression  of  Gen.  Mills's  attitude  toward  the  National  Guard  when 
he  first  went  in  as  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Militia  Affairs  was  not 
overly  enthusiastic,  but  before  he  died  he  became,  apparently,  very 
much  attached  to  it  and  saw  great  possibilities  in  it.  I  believe  the 
advantage  of  having  a  National  Guardsman  there  would  be  that  at 
the  outset  he  would  be  very  familiar  with  all  the  requii'ements  and 
the  difficulties  that  are  before  the  average  National  Guard  organiza- 
tion.    Then,  I  believe  that  the  framers  of  this  bill  feel  that  a  Na- 
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tional  Guard  officer  would  go  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  War  with 
their  problems,  as  the  law  prescribes — as  I  understand  it  does  in  the 
national-defense  act — and  the  National  Guard  officer,  not  being  a 
member  of  the  (Jeneral  Staff,  would  probably  be  able  to  more  satis- 
factorily represent  the  National  Guard — at  least,  many  believe  so — 
than  under  the  present  method. 

The  Chairman.  I  imagine  that  you  will  find  that  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Militia  Affairs  has  very  little  power  in  shaping  the  policy 
of  the  War  Department  with  respect  to  the  guard,  lou  will  find  it 
is  done  in  the  General  Staff  and  through  the  officers  of  the  Chief 
of  Staff,  and  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Militia  Affairs  is  instructed 
what  to  do.  He  may  obtain  modifications  of  those  orders,  but  he 
takes  order's  from  tlie  Regular  mechanism  of  the  Army.  I  had  not 
thought  that  would  cure  the  evil  that  is  so  generally  complained — I 
mean  the  evil  complained  of  is  that  you  do  not  get  a  hearing;  that 
you  are  not  represented.  I  had  thought  the  way  of  getting  the 
forces  together  and  making  them  understand  each  other,  even  if 
3'ou  luive  to  lock  them  up  in  the  same  room  for  a  while,  is  to  give 
the  guard,  or  whatever  system  of  force  you  maintain,  representa- 
tion on  the  General  Staff  itself. 

Gen.  Price.  I  was  going  to  say  it  seems  to  me  that  is  the  only  way 
in  which  that  can  l)e  done.  Even  if  the  Chief  of  Militia  Affairs  was 
to  be  a  National  Guard  officer.  I  think  there  should  be  officers  from 
the  National  (luard  on  the  General  Staff,  for  the  simple  reason  I 
do  not  think  the  General  Staff  understand  the  National  Guard  or  its 
problems. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  no  way  of  understanding  it. 

Gen.  Price.  They  have  not  trained  with  it ;  they  do  not  know  the 
difficulties;  and  I  am  almost  constrained  to  say  that  the  officers  of 
tlie  General  Staff  or  Army,  as  a  rule,  do  not  know  America  or  do  not 
know  Americans  as  the  National  Guard  officer  does. 

The  Chairman.  Tliey  do  not  know  the  psychology  of  the  civilian 
public  ? 

(ien.  Price.  Yes. 

Senator  Chamberi.ain.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  wherever  a  Regular 
Army  officer  has  been  assigned  to  duty  with  the  National  Guard,  he 
always  comes  away  with  a  better  opinion  of  it  than  before? 

Gen.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  think  that  is  universallv  true. 

Gen.  Price.  I  so  stated  a  few  minutes  ago.  Now,  the  answer  they 
make — many  officers  of  the  Army — when  you  speak  to  them  about 
the  National  Guard,  is  to  compare  one  State  with  another,  but  I 
can  not  understand  whv  all  of  the  National  Guard  can  not  be  made 
as  efficient  as  the  best  of  the  National  Guard.  There  must  be  some 
answer  to  the  reason  why  it  is  not.  If  it  is  a  question  of  personal 
equation,  it  seems  to  me  that  might  be  corrected. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  One  reason  the  National  Guard  in  one 
State  is  better  than  the  National  Guard  in  another  is  because  some 
States  have  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  National 
Guard,  have  provided  splendid  armories  for  them,  and  other  States 
have  not  done  anything  in  the  way  of  preparing  armories.  In  the 
West,  in  my  State,  for  instance,  the  largest  city  in  the  State  has  as 
fine  an  armory  as  can  be  found  anywhere  in  the  country.    It  occu- 
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pies  a  whole  block.  Many  of  the  larger  towns  in  various  counties 
have  constructed  armories,  but  in  many  States  they  have  not  any 
armories. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  under  the  present  system  there  is  no  way  of 
assuring  uniformity  of  efficiency.  You  ckn  encourage  it  by  offering 
.^  the  Federal  appropriation.    You  can  not  insure  it. 

Gen.  Price.  I  was  going  to  say,  excepting  through  the  appropri- 
ations. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  an  indirect  method. 

Gen.  Price.  Sometimes  it  is  very  direct,  when  they  have  little  or 
no  money  except  that  which  they  get  from  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  The  effect  is  felt  directly.  Had  you  an  opportu- 
nity at  all  to  read  Gen.  O'Rvan's  testimonv? 

Gen.  Price.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  views  he  expressed 
here? 

Gen.  Price.  No. 

The  Chairman.  To  put  it  briefly,  he  came  out  very  strongly  in 
favor  of  organizing  the  guard,  for  the  citizen  reserve,  or  whatever 
it  may  be  called  under  the  Army  clause  of  the  Constitution,  rather 
than  under  the  militia  clause,  doing  away  thereby  with  what  is 
known  as  dual  control  between  State  and  Federal  Goverament,  but 
localizing  the  unit  itself  as  localized  to-day  and  retaining  their 
names  and  traditions,  and  protecting  the  States  in  the  event  they 
needed  police  protection,  by  authorizing  the  governor  of  the  State 
to  call  on  those  troops  in  the  event  of  disorder  within  his  borders, 
and  then  giving  the  guard,  or  the  citizens'  force,  representation  at 
Washington  adequate  to  its  importance. 

Gen.  Price.  Under  that  system  it  is  proposed  still  to  have  the 
governors  control  the  National  Guard  ? 

The  Chairman.  Not  at  all.  They  would  not  appoint  the  officers, 
and  the  States  would  not  govern  the  training  as  is  now  necessary 
under  the  militia  clause,  and  under  which  the  guard  is  organized,  but 
the  units  would  stay  just  where  they  are  to-day  and  perhaps  others 
would  be  added,  but  would  be  supported  entirely  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Gen.  Price.  Theoreticallv,  I  think  that  would  be  fine.  I  do  not 
know  how  it  would  work  when  it  came  up  to  the  48  governors.  That 
is,  I  do  not  know  whether  tliey  would  agree  to  give  up  as  the  com- 
manders in  chief  of  the  forces  of  their  respective  Commonwealths. 

The  Chairman.  There  would  be  nothing  in  such  a  scheme  to  pre- 
vent the  State  from  organizing  and  maintaining  its  own  State  militia, 
but,  of  coui'se,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  if  you  had  the  Federal  reserve 
forces  located  in  the  State,  it  would  l>e  very  difficult  for  a  State  to 
maintain  another  in  competition  with  it. 

Gen.  Price.  Senator,  under  that  system  would  it  be  possible  for 
the  President  and  Commander  in  Chief  to  withdraw  from  the  States 
their  forces  other  than  in  time  of  war? 

The  Chairman.  Under  Gen.  Ryan's  suggestion,  only  for  training 
a  limited  period,  two  weeks  in  the  year.  The  training  gi'ounds  might 
be  outside  the  border  of  that  State  for  some  of  the  units  in  a  given 
State,  but  his  suggestion  does  not  involve  clothing  the  President  with 
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tho  jxnver  to  order  those  men  around  in  time  of  peace,  except  for  a 
linnted  pei-iocJ  of  maneuvers. 

Gen.  Price.  Take  such  a  situation  as  occurred  in  1860,  for  instance; 
those  troops  could  not  be  gathered  together  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  at  any  one  point  by  the  President? 

The  Chairman.  Only  in  time  of  war. 

a 

Gen.  Price.  Onlv  in  time  of  war. 

_  • 

The  Chairman.  Declared  by  Congress. 

Gen.  Price.  Yes.      ^ 

The  (^iiAiRMAN.  I  am  simply  repeating  Gen.  Ryan's  suggestion, 
which  is  indorsed  and  supplemented  by  Gen.  Wood  and  Gen.  Per- 
shing. I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  Gen.  Ryan  was  the  first  one 
who  suggested  this  to  this  committee,  and  it  is  one  of  the  important 
suggestions  we  have  had. 

Gen.  Price.  I  should  think  that  might  be  a  very  good  solution  of 
the  situation.  T  only  have  in  mind  the  hesitancy  which  the  governors 
of  the  States  might  hold  in  having  that  power  which  they  now  hold 
taken  from  them. 

The  Chairman.  By  an  act  of  Congress? 

Gen.  Price.  Yes. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  are  perfectly  familiar  with  the  Na- 
tional Guard  provisions  of  the  national -defense  act  of  1915,  are  voii 
not? 

(len.  Price.  Yes,  sir ;  fairly  so. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Do  vou  think  that  those  provisions  could 
now  be  reenacted,  modifying  them  only  to  the  extent  of  placing  offi- 
cers of  the  National  Guard  in  the  General  Staff  as  representatives  of 
the  National  Guard,  so  as  to  make  it  effective  as  the  National  Guard 
act? 

Gen.  Price.  I  think  it  is  very  unfortunate  that  they  can  not  con- 
tinue the  national  defense  act  for  some  time  to  come,  with  such  modi- 
fications as  you  suggest,  and  perhaps  a  few  others.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  national  defense  act  covers  very  well  the  dual  control,  and  I 
believe  that  the  National  Guard  could  function  very  successfully 
under  the  national  defense  act,  particularly  since  it  provides  for  pay- 
ing soldiers  for  drill.  I  believe  thiat  it  would  induce  men  to  volun- 
teer. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  As  you  said  a  while  ago,  it  did  not  have  a 
fair  trial,  or  in  fact  had  no  trial. 

Gen.  Price.  Practically  no  trial. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Functioning  under  it  now,  if  it  were  re- 
enacted,  it  would  give  a  splendid  opportunity  to  work  out  a  l>etter 
bill,  would  it  not? 

Gen.  Price.  I  think  so,  sir;  and  time  to  consider  it.  There  are 
several  changes.  Senator,  that  should  be  made.  One  is  the  unfair- 
ness toward  a  man  who  attends  every  drill :  if  a  certain  percentage  of 
his  company  does  not  attend  that  drill,  he  is  not  paid.  In  other 
words,  his  pwy  is  predicated  upon  the  action  of  others. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Yes. 

Gen.  Price.  The  answer  of  the  Army  to  that  is  rather  fair.  They 
say  that  unless  50  or  60  per  cent  of  the  men  attend  a  drill  that  it  is  of 
no  use.  In  other  words,  the  companv  officers  and  10  men  may  gather 
together  at  drill,  and  that  obviously  is  not  enough  to  carry  on  a  course 
of  training,  and  therefore  at  least  GO  per  cent,  I  think  they   say. 
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should  turn  out,  otherwise  nobody  should  be  paid.    It  is  very  difficult 
to  explain  that  to  the  enlisted  man  who  comes  every  night  to  drill. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  In  other  words,  it  penalizes  the  regular 
attendant  for  the  nonattendance  of  the  others  i 

Gen.  Price.  Yes. 
.A       The  Chairman.  There  is  another  provision  of  law  which  operated 
^  very  unjustly,  it  seemed  to  me,  that  is  article  119  of  the  Articles  of 
WaV. 

Gen,  Price.  It  was  very  unfair  to  put  that  into  effect,  and  in  credit 
to  the  majority  of  the  officers  of  the  Army,  I  do  not  believe  they  knew 
it  was  there. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  drawn  in  the  War  Department,  however, 
Oeneral. 

Gen.  Price.  I  know.  It  did  not  come  from  the  National  Guard, 
Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Under  that  I  suppose  you  came  out  lower  than  a 
brigadier  general? 

Gen.  Price.  I  did  sir.  I  kept  ^oing  down  on  the  list  of  B.  G.'s  as 
I  increased  my  service  and  additional  brigadiers  were  made.  But  I 
rather  gloried  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  will  find  the  disposition  of  this  sub- 
committee, in  whatever  legislation  it  finally  presents,  will  be  to  pro- 
tect the  citizen  soldier  and  officer  in  that  regard  in  all  those  cases,  in 
all  kinds  of  cases  of  that  sort.  I  think  this  is  essential,  that  he  must 
feel  that  he  has  got  a  fair  show. 

Gen.  Price.  I  think.  Senator,  that  the  National  Guard  officer,  al- 
most without  exception,  felt  that  he  was  discriminated  against  all 
through  this  war,  and  it  was  a  poor  reward  for  his  patriotism  and 
for  the  efforts  he  had  put  in  for  so  long.  I  believe  that  many  officers 
in  the  Army,  quite  a  majority  of  them,  disapproved  of  any  discrimi- 
nation, as  well  as  all  of  the  National  Guard,  and  if  some  system  can 
be  worked  out  where  that  can  not  occur  again,  I  feel  sure  the  Army 
would  have  no  more  loyal  supporters  than  the  National  Guard. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  never  regarded  it  as  a  difficult  problem  to 
?olve  myself. 

Gen.  Price.  Nor  I. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  exceedingly  easy  to  put  in  the  law,  no  matter 
under  what  clause  of  the  Constitution  you  organize  the  citizen  forces, 
a  provision  to  give  citizen  officers  and  soldiers  adequate  representa- 
tion in  every  division  of  the  General  Staff,  then  draft  regulations 
and  provisions  protecting  him  in  the  grade  in  which  he  is  com- 
missioned. 

Gen.  Price.  I  would  think  that  a  fair  representation  on  the  Gen- 
eral Staff,  as  you  suggested  some  time  ago,  would  probably  prevent 
a  good  deal  of  criticism  coming  from  the  National  Guard  regarding 
their  treatment. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  you  have  National  Guard  officers 
selected  for  service  on  the  General  Staff?  Of  course,  it  must  be 
with  their  consent,  I  assume.  Now,  how  would  you  select  tliem, 
You  would  want  to  get  men,  of  course,  who  were  competent  to  do 
General  Staff  dutv. 

Gen.  Price.  Absolutely.  I  would  think  now,  having  given  it  no 
consideration  other  than  while  I  am  speaking  of  it,  that  that  might 
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well  be  done,  from  the  reports  of  the  inspector  instructors.  I  do 
not  agree  with  all  my  National  Guard  friends  regarding  the  inspec- 
tor-instructor proposition,  for  I  have  felt  as  a  rule  that  their  re- 
ports were  fair,  in  fact,  in  all  the  experience  I  had  with  them  I 
found  them  so.  Now,  they  have  efficiency  reports  of  the  officers  with 
whom  they  come  in  contact,  and  they  might  select  from  a  list  of 
125.  I  repeat  I  am  giving  this  without  serious  consideration,  but  we 
will  say  125,  and  send  that  list  to  the  governor  of  the  State  or  to  the 
adjutant  general  of  the  State,  and  while  it  would  be  found  that 
manv  of  those  National  Guard  officers  would  not  be  availaible^  vet 
from  such  as  were  could  be  selected  the  ones  to  be  sent  there,  or  the 
adjutant  general  of  the  State  could  recommend  certain  officers,  and 
the  War  Department,  having  the  efficiency  record  of  those  recom- 
mended at  Washington,  could  say  whether  those  recommended  were 
qualified  to  enter  the  General  Staff.  I  would  not  want  to  send  any- 
bodv  from  Pennsvlvania  who  I  would  not  believe  would  creditablv 
represent  Pennsylvania.  By  that  I  mean  I  would  not  send  every 
one  that  might  apply,  because  some  otherwise  capable  officers  would 
not  be  qualified  for  that  work.  They  might  be  very  excellent  s^^l- 
diers  in  the  field  or  in  the  armory,  but  they  might  not  be  prepared 
to  do  General  Staff  work. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  do  you  think  should  be  added  to 
the  General  Staff  of  the  War  Department  in  the  way  of  National 
Guard  officers  by  detail  ? 

Gen.  Price.  How  many  of  the  General  Staff  at  present  are  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  Division  of  Militia  Affairs? 

The  Chairman.  None.  The  Division  of  Militia  Affairs  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  General  Staff. 

Gen.  Price.  But  I  mean  by  that,  is  any  recommendation  made  by 
the  Chief  of  Division  of  Militia  Affairs  regarding  the  training  of 
the  National  Guard  that  is  acted  upon  by  the  General  Staff? 

The  Chairman.  It  is. 

Gen.  Price.  By  the  whole  General  Staff? 

The  Chairman.  By  the  appropriate  subdivision  of  the  General 
Staff. 

Gen.  Price.  Answering  your  question,  I  should  think  that  half  of 
those  officers  might  be  National  Guard  officers  that  would  have  to  do 
with  the  consideration  of  questions  of  the  Division  of  Militia  Affairs. 
I  think  it  would  come  mostly  under  the  training  section.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  necessarily  come  under  making  plans  of  defenses  for 
war. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  sure  of  that,  General. 

(ien.  Price.  If  you  are  going  to  bring  in  civilians,  I  say  yes;  but  I 
am  speaking  now  of  the  National  Guard  officers  of  the  line." 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  mean,  too.  Of  course,  the  War 
Plans  Division,  as  I  remember  it,  has  charge  of  the  making  of  the 
plans,  amongst  other  things,  for  training.  But  there  are  several 
other  things  with  which  the  guard  must  be  connected  up  with  the 
(Jeneral  Staff.  For  instance,  the  Division  of  Purchase,  Storage, 
and  Traffic.  That  reorganizes  the  railroad  schedules  in  case  of  mobil- 
ization, and  it  certainly  would  be  a  tremendous  benefit  to  that  divi- 
sion to  have,  for  example,  a  well-trained,  paid  guard  officer  to  point 
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out  to  them  how  best  to  move  the  troops  from  the  40  or  50  different 
ccwnmunities  in  Pennsylvania  in  which  they  are  located. 

Gen.  Price.  Do  you  not  think,  Senator,  in  answer  to  that,  while  ad- 
mitting that  should  be  done,  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a  very 
excellent  thing  to  have  officers  of  the  General  Staff  detailed  for  cer- 
c^Atain  periods  to  assist  those  in  charge  of  railroads  and  of  the  larger 
I  ^  corporations  ? 

'  The  Chairman.  That  suggestion  has  been  made  in  even  a  better 

form  before  this  committee  on  two  or  three  occasions,  that  Regular 
Amiy  officers  generally  be  detailed  from  time  to  time  to  spend  six 
months  or  a  year  with  the  large  industries  of  the  country  and  the 
tninsportation  concerns.  But  wnat  I  have  in  mind  is  that  if  you  have 
representation  in  the  (leneral  Staff,  should  you  not  have  representa- 
tion on  its  divisions,  so  as  to  permeate  the  whole  system  with  the 
contact  of  the  professional  and  the  citizen  ? 

Gen.  Price.  I  always  have  in  mind,  when  I  think  of  such  details, 
the  question  of  availability  of  men  or  officers  from  the  National 
(juard  for  tliose  details.  For  instance,  at  present  an  officer  from  the 
National  Guard  may  attend  the  Staff  College  or  the  War  College, 
and  it  states  in  the  act  that  while  he  is  there  he  has  the  same  privi- 
leges, pay,  and  allowance,  as  an  officer  of  like  rank  in  the  Kegular 
Army,  provided  it  does  not  exceed  a  captain's  pay. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  that  is  indefensible.  Everybody  knows 
that. 

Gen.  Price.  I  had  in  mind  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  my  division, 
who  graduated  in  the  Staff  College  abroad,  and  since  on  return 
to  civil  life,  there  was  an  opportunity  to  send  him  here  to  the  Staff 
College.  He  was  very  anxious  to  attend,  but  he  could  not  live  on 
the  pay  of  a  captain  in  Washington,  and  I  had  to  pass  it  up,  be- 
cause I  had  no  other  officer  available  in  the  new  guard  at  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  Those  things  can  be  cured.    It  is  very  simple. 

Gen.  Price.  I  should  think  so.  But  I  think  Senator  Chamberlain's 
suggestion  of  retaining  the  national  defense  act,  with  such  modifi- 
<ations  as  might  be  considered  necessary  until  we  have  had  time  to 
look  around,  before  we  pass  a  new  defense  act,  or  until  such  time 
?s  the  military  policy  has  been  determined  upon  definitely  by  Con- 
gress, is  the  safe  thing  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  that  involved,  (leneral,  the  military 
policy,  of  a  kind. 

Gen.  Price.  It  does.  But,  Senator,  do  you  not  think  we  first  ought 
to  know  how  big  an  Anny  we  are  going  to  require,  whether  we  are 
to  adopt  definitely  universal  service  or  universal  training?  Do  you 
not  think  the  whole  system  is  predicated  upon  that? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  those  things  ought  to  be  decided  as  soon 
us  possible,  if  you  ask  me. 

Gen.  PiacE.Then,  until  that  is  done,  I  should  think  the  present 
vehicle  we  have,  with  slight  modifications,  can  be  made  suitable  to 
carry  the  Army  along  until  such  time.  I  refer  to  the  national  defense 
act  of  June,  191G. 

»The  Chairman.  There  is  no  doubt  that  is  true.    There  is  no  doubt 
of  it.     This  Congress  will  have  to  decide  on  the  strength  of  the 
Kegular  Army,  for  instance. 
Gen.  Price.  I  think  so. 
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The  Chairman.  It  is  in  a  state  of  flux  to-day.  We  have  only  a  tem- 
porary Kegular  Aiiny.  It  only  lasts  until  June  30,  1920.  Prior 
to  that  date  we  have  ^ot  to  le^slate  for  a  permanent  Amiy.  When 
v.e  legislate  for  that  permanent  Army  we  have  got  at  the  same  time 
to  fit  it  into  the  guard,  connect  it  up. 

Gen.  Price.  I  am  sure  those  officers  I  know  in  the  Kegular  Army 
would  very  much  rather  the  present  plan  would  continue  a  while^ 
if  Congress  would  rearrange  their  salaries,  which  are  very,  very 
nuich  too  low  for  what  they  do,  and  considering  the  cost  of  livings 

The  Chairman.  That  seems  to  be  conceded.  In  fact,  this  com- 
n)ittee  reported  a  bill  Friday,  it  is  reported  today  in  the  Senate, 
raising  the  pay  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  both. 

(Jen.  Price.  That  is  fine. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  idea  of  the  strength  of  the  Regular 
Army,  what  ought  it  to  have? 

(Jen.  Price.  I  do  not  know  what  the  plans  of  the  General  Staff 
are,  of  course.  However,  I  do  not  know  what  they  are  going  to  do 
with  over  200,000  troops,  unless  they  are  going  to  maintain  armies 
abroad.  Now  the  national  defense  act  provides  for  225,000,  does 
it  not  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  maximum;  yes. 

Gen.  Price.  The  maximum  of  22b,000.  I  have  that  in  mind  when 
I  say  I  think  that  bill  would  suffice,  with  changes,  until  the  military 
policy  would  be  finally  determined. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  War  Department  asks  for  576,000 
maximum. 

Gen.  Price.  That  seems  to  me  silly.  Perhaps  that  is  an  unfor- 
tunate word  to  use. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  inclined  to  think  it  is. 

Gen.  Price.  If  we  are  to  be  a  military  Nation  and  we  hope  to  take 
the  place  of  Germany,  which  has  been  recently  defeated,  then  I  would 
!-ay  make  it  500,000,  or  a  million  if  you  want;  and  if  we  do  not  get 
war  from  outside  we  will  probably  have  revolution  within. 

The  Chair3ian.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  do  not  believe  they  could 
recruit  that  number  by  voluntary  recruiting,  do  you? 

Gen.  Price.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  you  getting  on  with  the  Pennsylvania 
guard? 

Gen.  Price.  We  have  appointed  all  the  general  officers,  all  the  field 
officers,  practically  all  the  line  officers,  and  will  start  to  enlist  this 
month. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  prospects  for  enlistments? 

Gen.  Price.  I  have  had  very  favorable  reports,  but  inasmuch  aa 
we  have  not  enlisted  any  at  all  yet,  I  can  only  hope  that  the  enlist- 
ments will  be  as  favorable  as  promised. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  the  policy  of  the  State  to  ask  federalization 
of  those  troops  as  they  reach  the  prescribed  minimum? 

Gen.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  expect  to  organize  a  division  in  all  its  parts  ? 

Gen.  Price.  One  complete  division.  We  have  been  authorized  to 
do  so  by  the  War  Department. 

The  Chairman.  What  maximum  strength  can  you  get? 

Gen.  Price.  We  will  have  something  less  than  i5,0(>0. 
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The  Chairman.  For  the  rest  of  this  fiscal  year? 

(Jen.  Price.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  drawn  any  of  your  Federal  appro- 
priations for  this  year  ? 

Gen.  Price.  None  at  all,  because  we  have  hot  had  any  troops  which 
have  yet  been  accepted. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  disposition  in  your  State  to  abandon 
the  State  constabulary  ? 

Gen.  Price.  We  increased  it  during  the  last  session  of  the  legis- 
lature. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  have  you  got  in  the  constabulary 
now? 

Gen.  Price.  I  think  460. 

The  Chairman.  You  calculate  that  relieves  your  National  Guard 
units  from  a  good  amount  of  police  duty,  do  you  not? 

Gen.  Price.  Yes;  we  have  been  practically  relieved  from  police 
duty  since  that  organization  was  formed.  The  division  has  not  been 
out  since  1902,  as  a  division.  Some  small  part  of  it  was  out  a  few 
years  ago  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  but  we  have  always  felt 
that  it  was  unfortunate  that  the  National  Guard  had  to  be  called  upon 
during  industrial  disturbances,  because  so  many  of  our  men  were  men 
that  were  at  times  affected,  yet  they  were  never  called  but  that  they 
responded. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes;  that  is  perfectly  true.  Then  you  are  a 
believer  in  the  constabulary  system? 

Gen.  Price.  Oh,  very  much  so.  I  think  it  is  the  only  system  for  a 
State  that  is  apt  to  have  industrial  disturbances. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  States  have  that  besides  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  and  Texas  ? 

Gen.  Price.  I  do  not  know  of  anv  others. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  happen  to  remember  how  much  money  you 
spent  on  your  constabulary  annually? 

Gen.  Price.  No;  I  do  not  know.  That  is  a  different  department 
from  the  guard. 

The  CuAiR^fAN.  How  nnich  has  Pennsylvania  spent  on  its  guard? 

Gen.  Price.  The  appropriation  for  the  Jast  two  years  was,  I  think, 
$750,000,  but  usually  they  appropriate  $1,000,0(X).  * 

The  Chairman.  Largely  for  the  maintenance  of  the  arinorie.s? 

Gon.  Price.  Largely  for  the  maintenance  of  the  armories  and  rifle 
ranges,  although  fiom  the  Government  appropriation  we  can  ger 
money  for  the  rifle  practice;  the  excess  pay  for  troops  at  camp,  over 
the  pay  from  the  Government,  and  then  Pennsylvania  allows  its 
officers  an  allowance  each  year  for  uniforms. 

The  Chairman.  How  niuch?     According  to  grade? 

(Jon.  Price.  Forty-five  dollars  for  a  mounted  officer,  and  I  think 
$30  or  $3.5  for  a  dismounted  officer. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  only  cover  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
actual  expenses? 

Gen.  I^RicE.  Yes;  but  it  covers  a  period  of  five  years,  which  is  the 
time  for  which  an  officer  is  commissioned. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  annual  ? 

Gen.  Price.  Yes;  and  covering  the  period  of  five  years  helps  him 
quite  considerably  in  outfitting. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  other  observations  you  care  to 
make  on  this  general  question  ? 

Gen.  Price.  I  do  not  think,  Senator,  there  is  anything  else. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  ideas  about  the  system  of  promo- 
tion? 

Gen.  Price.  In  the  Army  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Gen.  Price.  No ;  I  have  not,  for  the  reason  that  whenever  I  have 
discussed  that  question  with  the  Regular  Armv  olEcers  they  have 
always  said  they  were  afraid  of  politics,  that  they  would  rather  it 
would  remain  as  it  was.  Mv  discussion  has  been  limited,  but  everv 
time  I  have  spoken  of  it  that  has  been  the  answer. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  thev  are  afraid  of  promotion  bv  selec- 
tion ? 

Gen.  Price.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  know  but  vou  had  observed  the  effects 
of  the  present  system  of  promotion  as  reflected  in  the  war. 

Gen.  Price.  I  have.  In  some  cases  it  has  been  very  fortimate  and 
in  others,  I  think,  unfortunate. 

The  Chair3ian.  In  what  respect  have  they  been  unfortunate? 

Gen.  Price.  They  had  in  some  cases  selected  the  wrong  men  for 
the  higher  positions. 

The  Chair^ian.  You  mean  under  the  seniority  rule? 

(len.  Price.  I  do  not  know  what  rule  applied. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  they  have  seniority  up  to  colonel. 

Gen.  Price.  I  am  referring  now  to  the  service  abroad. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  from  colonel  up  it  is  by  selection. 

Gen.  Price.  Did  thev  follow  that  out  ? 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  not  during  the  war;  no.  It  was  selection 
complete. 

Gen.  Price.  That  is  what  I  was  referring  to,  during  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  I  imagine  that  no  system  is  absolutely  perfect. 

Gen.  Price.  No.  The  human  element  enters  into  those  things,  and 
I  suppose  the  only  way  it  could  be  determined  whether  a  man  is  effi- 
cient or  not  is  to  give  him  a  trial,  and  each  mun  craves  that  trial,  and 
some  of  the  National  Guard  officers  felt  badly  that  they  did  not  get  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Gen.  Price.  Senator,  I  am  very  glad  to  have  been  here. 

STATEMENT  OF  ADJT.  GEN.  ORLANDO  H0LWA7,  STATE  OF 

WISCONSIN. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  your  present  rank? 

Gen.  HoLWAY.  Adjutant  general,  State  of  Wisconsin? 

Tlie  CiiAiKMAX.  How  long  have  you  been  adjutant  general? 

Gen.  HoLWAY.  Six  yeai^. 

The  Chairman.  You  liave  seen  the  guard  troops  leave  Wisconsin 
on  at  least  two  occasions? 

Gen.  HoLWAY.  Yes:  and  I  went  with  them  the  time  before.  I  have 
l)(H»n  in  the  piard  service  37  years. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  familiar  with  the  guard  bill,  I  assume, 
and  perhaps  some  of  tlie  other  proposals  that  have  been  made  hero 
from  time  to  time  affecting  the  military  policy  of  the  country.  What 
observations  have  you  got  to  make  on  the  question? 
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Gen.  HoLWAY.  If  I  may,  I  should  like  to  present  a  short  statement 
to  the  committee. 

The  Chair3ian.  We  shall  be  verv  glad  to  have  vou  do  so. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  bill  now 
under  consideration  will  be  later  made  before  you  by  Col.  Gillette, 
of  the  law  committee  of  the  National  Guard  Association;  but  I  find 
it  expedient  to  give  briefly  the  general  scope  of  the  law  to  give  ap- 
plication to  the  comment  I  wish  to  make. 

The  bill  which  is  before  vour  committee  is  one  which  embodies  the 
suggestions  and  recommendations  of  the  National  Guard  Association 
revised  in  consultation  with  the  State  adjutants  general  called  in 
conference  for  that  purpose. 

The  Orffanized  Militia  or  National  Guard  has  always  been  an 
advocate  for  military  preparedness.  It  has,  further,  been  the  one 
body  that  has  taken  practical  steps  to  communicate  and  spread  mili- 
tary training  among  the  young  men  of  this  coimtry. 

In  this  i)rocedure  the  representatives  of  the  guard  have,  on  the 
whole,  been  constantly  and  intimately  in  touch  with  the  people  of 
nearly  all  communities  in  nearly  all  of  the  States. 

It  IS  their  unanimous  judgment  that  compulsory  military  service 
in  time  of  peace  is  impracticable  of  enforcement,  and,  with  few  dis- 
senting, that  only  a  limited  measure  of  compulsory  military  train- 
ing could  be  made  effective,  so  closely  is  military  training  linked  in 
the  public  mind  with  enforced  peace-time  military  service. 

The  bill  now  before  you  is  based  and  drawn  on  these  conclusions. 
It  endeavors  to  use  to  the  best  possible  advantage,  and  to  improve, 
the  chief  instrument  which  is  at  hand  and  which  has  been  shown 
capable  to  impart  military  training  to  men  in  large  numbers. 

It  is  proposed  to  enroll  with  all  possible  speed,  to  organize,  and  to 
train  a  minimum  force  of  approximately  »375,000  national  guards- 
men ;  to  add  to  this  active  training  force  within  a  reasonable  period 
approximately  750,000  trained  reservists  subject  to  call  for  national 
emergencies  by  the  terms  of  their  enlistment  oaths. 

The  question  at  once  arises  whether  this  program  can  be  accom- 
plished, and,  if  accomplished,  whether  the  soldiers  thus  procured 
will  be  efficient  for  war. 

Practicallv  without  the  aid  of  any  of  the  benefits  conferred  bv 
the  act  of  June  3,  1916,  approximately  140,000  national  guardsmen, 
on  or  about  the  30th  of  that  month,  responded  to  the  call  of  the 
President  for  Mexican  border  service. 

At  the  close  of  that  emergency  the  strength  of  guard  organizations 
through  ordinary,  natural  causes  was  somewhat  reduced,  but  very 
shortly  thereafter  with  the  threat  and  outbreak  of  war  against 
Germany  the  strength  of  the  guard  was  rapidly  increased  to  a  total 
of  approximately  382,000  men,  approaching  its  maximum,  the  in- 
crease coming  in  large  part  from  men  who  had  had  previous  guard 
service  and  affiliations. 

The  record  of  their  performance  in  the  war  is  open  for  all  to 
read.  But  no  record  can  show  more  graphically  where  they  were 
and  what  they  did  than  the  following  statement : 

The  Army  of  the  United  States  numbered  something  over  3,800,- 
000,  the  National  Guard  382,000,  one-tenth  of  this  Army. 
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The  casualties  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces — the  casual- 
ties of  battle  and  campaign  aggregate  about  300,000,  approximately 
40  per  cent  of  which,  120.000,  fell  upon  the  382,000  national  guards- 
men. 

No  man  may  certainly  prophesy  the  future  event,  but  it  is  upon  the 
facts  just  stated  that  the  National  Guard  Association  and  the  ad- 
jutants general  of  the  several  States  base  their  expectations  and 
make  their  estimates  of  results  if  the  bill  proposed  by  them  is  enacted 
into  law. 

In  the  main,  the  provisions  by  wliich  this  result  may  be  accom- 
plished are  the  mere  reenactment,  with  minor  changes,  of  the  provi- 
sions of  law  already  in  force  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  June  3,  1916. 

The  one  radical  change  proposed  affects  the  administration,  under 
the  Secretary  of  War,  of  the  affairs  of  the  National  Guard  Bureau 
(Militia  Bureau). 

It  is  proposed  to  intrust  this  administration  to  a  National  Guard 
council,  comix)sed  of  one  representative  from  each  State,  which  coun- 
cil shall  select  and  recommend  for  appointment  by  the  President  the 
chief  and  other  executive  officers  of  the  National  Guard  Bureau,  both 
council  and  bureau  officers  to  be  National  Guard  status. 

Precedent  for  a  bureau  so  controlled  exists  in  the  administration 
of  the  Marine  Corps. 

None  realizes  more  thoroughly  than  do  the  representatives  of  the 
National  (hiard  and  of  State  adjutants  general,  now  appearing  l)e- 
fore  yoii,  the  advantages  of  centralized  Army  control. 

But  the  change  of  administration  which  is  proposed  by  this  bill 
has  been  made  necessary  and  vital  by  the  attitude  of  the  controlling 
element  of  the  Regular  Army  itself. 

Chiefs  of  Staff'  and  many  other  officers  of  high  rank  in  the  Regulai* 
Establit^hment  have  publicly  announced  that  the  National  Guard 
system  is  a  worthless  system  and  that  it  is  impracticable  by  means  of 
it  to  efficiently  train  soldiers. 

They  have  permitted  this  statement  to  be  spread  by  the  public  press 
and  otherwise  without  denial. 

Undoubtedly  this  expresses  their  honest  opinion  and  that  of  the 
majority  of  Army  officers,  and  evidence  accumulates  that  their  opin- 
ion is  imchanged. 

In  conse(iuence,  they  have  no  incentive  or  wish  to  preserve  or  build 
up  the  National  Guard. 

Individual  officers  of  the  Army  have  given  the  guard  invaluable 
help  and  instruction,  but  Army  policy  in  general  has  been  such  as  to 
repress  and  restrict  the  guard's  growth  and  development,  and  it  is 
felt  that  this  policy  will  continue  to  govern  if  an  Army  officer  is  to 
remain  Chief  of  National  Guard  Bureau,  functioning  directly  or 
indirectlv  under  and  through  the  Chief  of  Staff. 

It  is  not  usual  to  trust  the  advancement  of  an  enterprise  to  those 
who  openly  claim  tliat  it  is  woHh  nothing. 

Whether  or  not  the  Army  attitude  is  truly  as  stated,  that  it  is  such 
is  the  belief  and  conclusion  of  the  great  majority  of  the  thousands 
of  men  who  have  recently  served  in  the  Armv  upon  whose  enlistment  ^ 
is  dependent  the  rapid  reorganization  of  the  National  (Juard.  ^f 

It  is  to  meet  this  situation  and  to  gratify  these  men  in  their  desire 
for  a  new  deal  that  the  present  bill  proposes  to  put  under  the  direc- 
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tion  of  a  National  Guard  council,  subject  to  approval  by  the  Secretary 
of  War  and  within  the  provisions  of  the  law  as  enacted  by  Congress, 
all  those  administrational  matters  which  have  to  do  with  the  organiz- 
ing and  building  up  of  the  National  Guard. 

It  will  be  noted  that  provision  is  made  for  the  detail  of  officers  of 
^  the  Regular  Establishment  for  service  with  the  National  Guard 
f^  Bureau  for  the  purpose  of  coordinating  the  military  instruction  given 
with  that  prescribed  for  the  Regular  Army ;  and  that,  by  section  34 
of  the  bill,  it  is  provided  that  the  Secretary  of  War  alone,  without 
voice  of  the  council  or  Chief  of  National  Guard  Bureau,  shall  de- 
termine by  whom  the  inspections  shall  be  made  to  ascertain  whether 
the  units  of  the  National  Guard  have  complied  in  all  respects  with 
the  requirements  of  the  law. 

Passing  on  to  those  provisions  of  the  bill  which  deal  with  military 
or  correlated  training  of  other  than  duly  enlisted  men,  it  is  proposed 
to  promote  and  foster  the  physical  training  of  all  youths  16  to  18 
years  of  age  in  every  school  within  the  United  States  as  an  initial 
step  toward  possible  universal  training,  this  training  to  be  especially 
that  w^hich  will  best  promote  bodily  health  and  vigor. 

It  is  hoi)ed  that  the  benefit  of  such  ti-aining  will  be  so  pronounced 
and  immediate  as  both  to  enable  and  to  warrant  the  extension  of  the 
law  to  cover  all  school  children  of  both  sexes,  providing  for  proper 
physical  examination  and  with  modification  of  exercises  to  fit  age 
and  infirmity.  Sound  bodies,  physical  strength,  and  endurance  are 
as  great  national  assets  in  peace  as  for  war. 

The  establishment  of  departments  of  military  training  in  all  high 
schools  continues  this  system  of  physical  training  and  adds  dis- 
tinctively military  training  and  organization. 

The  residence  m  nearly  every  locality  of  capable  officers  or  non- 
commissioned officers  of  Army  service  in  the  World  War,  affords 
the  opportunity  to  secure  competent  instructors  for  reasonable  com- 
pensation. 

The  appointment  of  a  National  Guard  council  member  who  con- 
tinues to  reside  in  the  Stjjte  which  he  represents  affords  an  officer 
who  is  directly  interested  in  the  quick  general  adoption  and  con- 
tinued maintenance  of  the  system  of  physical  training  above  outlined 
in  all  schools  of  the  State. 

Finally,  units  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  remain  as 
provided  by  the  act  of  June  3,  1916.  and  graduates  are  made  eligible 
for  commission  in  the  National  Guard,  inclusive  of  the  National 
Guard  Reserve. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  I  have  given  you  a  summary  of  the 
bill  and  some  of  the  reasons  why  the  National  Guard  proposes  this 
bill  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  has  boon  asked  here  two  or  three 
times,  and  I  think  on  two  or  three  occasions  by  Senator  Chamber- 
lain, of  Oregon,  who  is  not  here  just  at  this  moment,  as  to  whether 
or^iiot  the  creation  of  a  National  Guard  council  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment, reporting  direct  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  would  increase  tlie 
friction  and  the  separation  between  the  two  branches  of  the  service? 

Gen.  HoLWAY.  It  ought  not  to. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  heard,  perhaps,  some  of  the  discussion, 
particularly  relating  to  the  advisability  of  having  the  National  Guard 
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represented  on  the  General  Staff.    What  do  you  think  of  that  propo- 
sition? 

Gen.  HoLWAY.  I  doubt  the  advisability  of  it.  It  ought  not  to 
create  any  more  friction  at  the  present  time.  It  is  a  reversion  to  the 
old  Militia  Board,  with  a  little  bit  more  general  application,  so  as 
to  inchide  the  men  who  know  the  circumstances  in  all  of  the  State&^ 
We  then  had  a  council  of  five  officers  who  served  as  an  advisory  board^ 
for  the  Chief  of  the  Militia  Bureau,  and  this  is  an  application  of 
that,  and  the  thought  occurred  to  all  of  us,  that  if  we  attempted  to 
start  with  physical  training  and  some  part  of  military  training  in 
our  schools,  we  would  then  have  some  directing  officer  within  the 
State  who  would  be  directly  interested  in  the  promotion  and  the 
prospering  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  From  your  own  experience.  General,  what  are 
the  greatest  difficulties  that  you  desire  to  overcome? 

Gen.  Holway.  In  what  way,  Mr.  Chairman?  In  what  ways  do 
you  mean?    There  are  a  whole  lot  of  difficulties. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  do  you  mean  the  difficulties  of  nonrepre- 
sentation  or  lack  of  appreciation  by  the  Regular  service? 

Gen.  Holway.  I  would  be  well  content  to  leave  the  administration 
of  the  Militia  Bureau  as  it  was,  if  it  was  not  for  the  attitude  which 
you  know  as  well  as  I,  and  the  fact  that,  on  account  of  that  attitude, 
we  can  not  have  an  opportunity  to  grow  and  increase  as  we  would 
like  to  see  ourselves  grow  and  increase. 

The  attitude  of  the  National  Guard  is  that  it  should  be  the  instru- 
ment to  communicate  basic  military  training  to  the  men  of  the 
country.  It  has  grown  up  for  that  purpose,  and  has  extended  itself 
to  reach  quite  large  proportions  without  the  aid  of  the  Government 
in  anv  way  whatsoever.  We  never  had  any  benefit  of  the  act  of 
June  3,  19i6. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  had  a  Federal  appropriation  before 
that? 

Gen.  Holway.  We  had  a  Federal  appropriation  of  $85,000  to 
maintain  4,000  troops. 

The  Chairman.  And  do  you  have  the  equipment  besides  that  ap- 
propriation ? 

Gen.  TIoLWAY.  Xo.  The  original  equipment  probably  came  from 
federal  sources,  going  back  to  the  days  of  the  Spinach  War  and  be- 
fore that  time,  but  from  that  time  on,  all  the  renewing  equipment, 
koe])ing  it  uj)  to  date,  and  so  on,  came  out  of  the  annual  appropria- 
tion. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Was  that  a  State  appropriation? 

Gen.  IIoLWAY.  We  had  an  original  State  appropriation  of  $150,- 
(-00.  Between  8,500  and  4,000  troops  were  maintained  at  an  expense 
to  the  State  and  to  the  Government  of  approximately  $75  per  year 
per  man.  That  is  too  little.  It  calls  upon  the  men  in  the  ranks  to 
give  too  much. 

Senator  Sutherlaxd.  How  much  of  an  encampment  do  you  have? 

(ion.  IIolavay.  We  have  an  encam{>ment  of  one  week  each  year. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Only  one  week  each  year?  - 

(len.  Holway.  Seven  days  a  year.    There  is  where  a  large  part  of  ft 
the  State  appropriation  had  been  used,  in  the  pay  of  the  officers  and 
enlisted  men. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  the  regular  armorv  drills? 
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Gen.  HoLWAY.  We  had  the  regular  armory  drills,  which  would 
average  better  than  one  per  week.  Outside  of  that  we  had  our  tar- 
get practice. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Could  you  do  anything  worth  while  in  the 
one  week's  encampment  ? 

Gen.  HoLWAY.  Yes,  but  we  could  do  a  great  deal  more  in  two 
weeks. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  do  more  than  twice  as  much  in  two 
weeks  as  you  can  in  one  week  ? 

Gen.  HoLWAY.  Yes,  we  could  do  more  than  twice  as  much;  we 
could  do  three  times  as  much. 

The  Chairman.  The  first  couple  of  days  of  the  encampment  are 
occupied  in  shaking  down  and  the  last  couple  of  days  in  packing  up  ? 

Gen.  HoLWAY.   Yes,  the  last  couple  of  days  in  packing  up. 

Senator  Sutherland.  How  much  Federal  aid  have  you  had? 

Gen.  HoLWAY.  We  have  had  $85,000  in  one  year. 

Senator  Sutherland.  That  is  Federal  aid? 

Gen.  HoLWAY.  That  is  Federal  aid. 

Senator  Sutherland.  And  that  is  supplementary  to  the  State  aid? 

Gen.  HoLWAY.  Yes,  in  the  last  three  years  we  have  had  a  State  ap- 
propriation of  $300,000 

Senator  Sutherland.  That  is  for  the  three  vears? 

Gen.  HoLWAY.  That  is  for  each  year. 

My  Federal  appropriation  varied  from  $75,000  to  $80,000  and  the 
State  appropriation  was  $300,000  a  year.  That  also  took  care  of  the 
office  expenses 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  to  say  about  rei>resentation  on  the 
General  Staff?    What  have  you  to  say  about  that? 

Gen.  HoLWAY.  Well,  I  doubt  the  advisability  of  it.  It  is  not  our 
desire  to  be  on  the  General  Staff.  We  would  not  desire  to  dictate 
the  general  militarv  policy.  The  purpose  of  the  National  Guard  is 
to  get  together  and  train  the  young  men  of  this  country 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  neces'^ary  for  some  one  to  plan  for  the 
use  of  the  National  Guard  in  the  event  of  war? 

Gen.  HoLWAY.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is,  when  the  President  calls  for  them  or 
drafts  them. 

The  Chairman.  Which  is  the  signing  of  an  order,  and  that  does 
not  do  the  work.  The  National  (Juard  has  to  be  transported,  and 
it  has  to  be  fed,  and  it  has  to  be  housed  and  handled,  and  only  a  gen- 
eral staff  of  some  kind,  somewhere,  can  make  those  plans  in  time  of 
peace,  so  as  to  properly  use  them  in  time  of  emergency  or  in  time  of 
war. 

Gen.  HoLWAY.  But  we  have  our  medium  of  communication  with 
the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  that  is  through  the  chief  of  the 
bureau. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  policies  are  made  in  the  general  staff  and 
the  plans  are  made  there,  and  I  am  surprised  that  the  National  Guard 
does  not  ask  to  share  in  the  making  of  the  policies  and  the  plans. 
The  council  can  not  do  that,  but  it  only  functions,  so  far  as  the 
training  is  concerned,  in  time  of  peace. 

Gen.  HoLWAY.  What  would  be  gained  by  representation?  What 
would  be  the  idea  of  having  a  National  Guard  section  of  the  General 
Staff? 
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The  Chairman.  I  would  not  have  it  as  a  National  Guard  section 
of  the  (ieneral  Staff.  I  would  have  National  Guard  officei-s  assigned 
to  each  of  the  sections  of  the  General  Staff,  lender  the  law,  the 
(ieneral  Staff  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  preparing  plans  for  the 
national  defense,  which  inc  lude  the  plans  for  the  use  of  the  National 
(ruard  in  war  time,  and  prei)aring  it  for  that  use  in  peace  time,  and 
it  is  for  the  very  reason  that  there  is  no  one  of  the  National  (luard 
officers  represented  on  the  (General  Staff  when  the  plans  come  out 
and  the  regulations  come  out  and  the  orders  come  out,  that  the 
National  Guard  finds  that  it  does  not  fit  in  with  their  peculiar  diffi- 
culties. The  Secretary  of  War  can  not  make  those  plans.  He  is  too 
husv  for  that. 

lender  your  scheme  the  National  Guard  Bureau  and  council  will 
report  direct  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  I  imagine  that  you  have 
gctten  many  an  order  from  Washington  which  l>ore  every  evidence 
of  having  been  drawn  without  a  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  condi- 
tions pertaining  to  Wisconsin. 

(Jen.  HoLWAY.  But  would  there  be  any  difference  if  we  had  offi- 
cers on  the  General  Staff?  If  we  had  them  report  to  the  General 
Staff,  through  the  National  Guard  Bureau,  would  not  they  be  as 
f ullv  advised  as  thev  would  be  if  there  were  National  Guard  officers 
on  the  General  Staff? 

The  Chairman.  The  National  Guard  officers  on  the  General  Staff 
would  help  to  draw  those  orders. 

Gen.  HoiiWAT.  But  their  recommendations  to  the  Chief  of  Staff 
would  merely  amount  to  recommendations,  would  not  they  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  in  the  same  degree  that  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  other  officers  of  the  General  Starf  amount  to  recommenda- 
tions. 

Senator  Sutherland.  And  it  would  give  you  first-hand  informa- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  would  of  necessity  see  the  plans  being 
evolved  and  would  be  advised,  at  least 

Gen.  HoLW^AY  (interrupting).  Very  possible. 

It  is,  as  I  say,  something  that  I  have  not  given  thought,  not  being 
incorporated  in  the  bill  as  now  presented  Dy  the  National  Guard 
Association. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  vou  getting  on  in  Wisconsin  in  the  mat- 
ter of  reconstituting  your  National  Guard  ? 

Gen.  HoLWAY.  Weil,  we  now  have  about  5,000  men  pledged  for 
enlistment. 

The  Chairman.  But  vou  have  not  them  actuallv  enlisted? 

Gen.  HoLWAY.  I  think  probably  that  we  have  about  2,000  at  the 
present  time.  Originally  I  had  a  circular  from  the  War  Department 
urging  the  reenlistment  of  the  National  Guard,  and  expressing  a 
great  desire  to  have  us  reenlist  as  many  as  possible  of  the  Army  or 
service  men.  I  immediately  replied  to  the  effect  that  all  of  the  units 
were  localized  units,  under  the  National  Guard  Ee^ilations,  and,  in 
order  to  reconstitute  the  guard,  I  would  immediately  proceed  to 
reorganize  every  unit  that  was  drafted  for  the  war.  I  was  then  told 
that  I  could  not  organize  more  than  2,600  men.  The  State  of  Wis- 
consin sent  17,400  men  into  the  service  from  the  National  Guard. 
My  full  allotment  was  obtained  during  the  Mexican  service.     It 
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consisted  of  six  regiments  of  Infantry,  one  of  Cavalry,  one  of  Artil- 
lery, a  battalion  of  Engineers,  and  one  Signal  Corps  battalion.  Im- 
mediately— I  did  not  wait — immediately  that  I  got  that  letter  from 
the  War  Department,  I  immediately  announced  that  we  would  recon- 
stitute all  the  old  regiments  and  the  companies  that  were  in  the 
German  War,  especially  since  the  War  Department  had  informed  me 
that  the  reorganization  would  be  made  under  the  tables  of  Mav  3, 
1917. 

After  considerable  correspondence  I  was  told  I  would  be  within 
the  law  to  organize  the  full  quota  of  10,400,  but  I  would  be  obliged 
to  accept  another  allotment  of  units. 

The  great  difficulty  of  organizing  the  National  Guard — and  it  is 
one  that  possibly  the  War  Department  does  not  appreciate,  although 
it  has  been  told  many  times — ^is  that  quite  all  men  of  19  years  or  over, 
capable  of  Army  service  and  not  exempt,  volunteered  or  were  drafted 
into  the  service.  Almost  imiversally,  when  you  approach  one  of  these 
young  men  for  enlistment,  he  says,  "  Not  for  me ;  find  somebody 
else."  Consequently  we  are  limited  to  men  of  18  years.  In  any 
locality  there  are  a  certain  number  of  these  men  who  are  gi'eatly 
influenced  by  the  adverse  attitude  of  the  men  who  have  seen  service, 
and  the  only  way  to  reconstitute  companies  was  to  reorganize  my  old 
units  and  simply  say  to  the  men,  "  Come  back  and  take  a  place  for  a 
year  and  put  your  old  company  on  its  feet."  They  will  do  this,  but 
it  is  seldom  possible  to  induce  them  to  enlist  for  a  new  and  strange 
organization. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  officers  in  Wisconsin? 

Gen.  Holway.  Some  have  been  appointed.  I  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  Military  Bureau  regulations,  which  are  favorable  in  the 
matter  of  National  Guard  reserves,  and  issued  commissions  in  the 
National  Guard  reserve  to  every  officer  who  had  seen  overseas  service 
and  who  applied  for  commission. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  many  applied,  General? 

Gen.  Holway.  About  300 ;  and  they  are  coming  in  right  along. 

The  Chairman.  Would  many  of  them  be  willing  to  take  active 
service  in  the  guard  ? 

Gen.  Holway.  Some  of  them  will,  but  the  great  majority  of  them 
will  not.  I  can  not  use  the  latter  in  active  capacity.  I  have  asked 
them  all  to  take  reserve  commissions,  even  those  who  later  will  be  put 
into  active  service  because  of  the  ruling  of  the  War  Department  that 
I  may  not  get  an  officer  of  active  status  recognized  until  the  unit  he 
is  to  command  is  fully  organized.  The  only  way  that  I  have  to  law- 
fully enlist  men  is  to  get  recognition  of  the  reserve  officers  who  are 
qualified,  beating  the  devil  around  the  bush  in  that  way. 

It  mav  seem  an  easy  thing  to  get  65  or  70  men  and  hold  them  to- 
gether /or  three  or  four  months  without  binding  enlistment,  but  I 
will  tell  you  that  it  is  not. 

What  we  want  is  the  authority  to  enlist  these  men.  If  I  had  it  in 
the  first  place  and  could  use  the  active  officers  for  the  purpose,  I 
would  organize  a  company  in  this  or  that  town.  If  I  could  have 
gotten  such  officers  commissioned  and  recognized,  I  would  have  a  nu- 
cleus with  which  to  work.  Instead  of  that,  I  have  nothing.  It  has 
all  to  be  done  out  of  my  office,  and  my  State  is  a  pretty  broad  one. 

The  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  difficulty.  I  have  seen  it  worked 
out. 
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Gen.  HoLWAY.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman;  vou  have  seen  it  worked  out. 
but  the  situation  hampers  us  all  around.  I  have  been  thoroughly 
about  my  State  now  and  I  have  three  or  four  men  working  with  me 
out  of  Madison,  and  we  feel  very  confident,  we  confidently  expect, 
that  if  organization  on  a  basis  of  65  for  Infantry  companies  may  be 
permitted  that  between  this  and  May  we  will  put  into  the  United 
States  service,  under  the  National  Guard  rule,  the  full  State  quota 
of  10,400  men.  More  than  that,  there  can  be  enlisted  from  the  men 
who  have  been  in  the  service  nearly  as  many  more,  in  reserve,  pi-o- 
vided  there  is  the  option  of  one,  two,  or  three  years'  service  in  the 
reserve. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  not  that  option  now? 

Gen.  HoiiWAY.  No.  I  was  informed  at  the  War  Department  that 
when  the  repeal  of  reserve  provisions  was  made  affecting  the  Army 
that  it  carried  with  it  the  repeal  of  the  same  provisions  relative  to  the 
National  Guard,  which  is  unfortunate  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  of  universal  military  training, 
(ieneral? 

Gen.  IIolway.  Well,  it  is  what  the  National  (Juard  has  been 
working  for  for  a  good  many  years,  and  I  think  it  the  only  way  that 
it  wjll  be  brought  about. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  you  think  that  we  are  out  for  it  now? 

Gen.  Holway.  The  employer  in  general,  the  man  who  appears 
prominently  in  public,  is,  but  the  employed  man  is  not,  and  the 
farmer  and  the  employed  men  are  not,  and  thev  are  in  the  majority. 
These  other  National  Guard  officers  will  confirm  this.  Thev  have 
been  working  toward  universal  military  training  for  30  years,  and 
in  tlieir  opinion  conditions  are  not  ripe  ior  this  measure. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Do  you  mean  the  laboring  men  and  the 
farmer? 

Gen.  HoLWAY.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sutherland.  That  they  are  not  ready  for  universal 
training? 

Gen.  IIolway.  They  are  not  ready  for  universal  training;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Sutherland.  What  do  they  say  about  it? 

Gen.  HoLWAY.  Well,  the  jrreat  objection  that  I  have  heard  ex- 
pressed is  that  compulsory  military  training  is  compulsory  service  in 
time  of  peace.  We  will  tell  the  men  that  it  is  not,  and  they  will  say 
that  the  one  is  nothing  less  than  a  door  for  the  other,  a  shutter 
that  can  be  opened  at  any  time.    That  is  their  idea. 

Tlie  Chairman.  They  do  not  distinguisli  between  the  two? 

Gen.  IIolway.  No,  sir;  they  do  not  distinguish  between  the  two. 
You  gentlemen  know,  and  all  of  us  know,  that  there  have  been  cer- 
tain public  slogans  that  have  been  spread  broadcast,  which  have  had 
their  effect  on  these  men.  In  the  fii-st  place,  was  the  slogan,  '*  We 
were  kept  out  of  the  war,"  and  after  that  was  the  slogan  that  ''  This 
was  a  war  in  order  that  all  wars  may  cease."  They  now  say,  "  Whj-, 
in  that  case,  this  great  increase  in  preparation  for  war? " 

The  Chairman.  I  wonder  if  the  second  prophecy  will  be  as  exact 
as  the  first  ? 

(ien.  IIolway.  I  am  only  speaking  of  the  temper  of  the  people 
in  general  and  of  this  as  one  of  the  reasons  with  others  I  have 
given  why  they  are  in  this  temper.     There  is  no  set  of  men  that 
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ever  got  together  that  are  more  ardent  to  see  the  spread  of  military 
preparedness  than  these  same  national  guardsmen  we  have  named. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  are  the  only  elements  in  the  country 
that  exert  any  continuous  enorts? 

Gen.  HoLWAY.  We  believe  that  only  a  very  moderate  amount  of 
oinpulsory  training  is  possible  at  the  present  time.    That  is  why 
we  are  so  insistent  m  our  eiforts  to  build  up  and  continue  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  which  does  give  training,  not  perfect,  but  is  trying 
perfect  itself  right  along. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  think  that  we  are  going  in  the  schools, 
as  far  as  it  is  practicable  for  us  to  go  at  the  present  time  ? 

Gen.  HoLWAY.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  idea. 

The  Chairman.  How  generally  do  you  think  that  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  would  be  accepted  and  taken  advantage  of  by  the  States  ? 

Gen.  HoLWAY.  Very  generally. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  heard  any  estimate  of  the  approximate 
cost  to  the  Government  of  this  plan  ? 

(ien.  HoLWAY.  I  can  give  you  one  that  I  have  penciled  out  myself, 
but  I  won't  say  how  nearly  correct  it  would  be.  These  figures  are 
merely  estimates ;  but  you  take  young  men  of  15,  16,  and  17 — I  have 
put  it;  or  say  16  to  18 — it  would  include  many  young  men  15,  16,. 
and  17  yeai-s,  or  boys  of  that  age,  and  there  will  be  attending  school 
in  the  United  States  approximately  two  million  of  them.  That, 
is  just  an  estimate,  as  I  thought  the  matter  over. 

In  the  draft  registration  it  was  shown  that  there  were  about 
1,000,000  men  each  year  who  came  of  a  certain  age.  There  would 
be  a  certain  proportion  of  these  15, 16,  and  17  years  of  age  in  attend- 
ance at  the  high  schools,  but  you  would  have  a  total  of  3,000,000  of 
the  three  ages ;  a  certain  propoition  will  not  be  in  school  attendance, 
and  another  proportion  will  be  cared  for  through  high  schools.  So 
I  have  2,000,000—1  have  estimated  that  figure — as  the  number  of  the 
young  men  of  the  specified  ages  in  attendance  in  those  schools ;  that 
is,  all  of  the  schools,  public  schools,  parochial  i^chools,  and  so  on. 
That  subdivides  itself  into  classes;  that  is,  in  regard  to  numbers.  If 
there  is  a  school  with  only  10  such  pupils  in  attendance,  I  would  not 
put  in  training,  but  from  10  to  50,  it  would  cost  prol)ab]v  $200  a  vear. 
From  50  to  100,  it  would  cost  $300  a  year.  Over  100,"  $450  a  year; 
and  there  will  be  very  few  schools  with  over  100.  I  figured  on  that 
basis,  approximately,  $6,000,000  would  cover  the  cost  to  be  appro- 
priated. Now,  in  the  high  schools,  I  have  tried  to  arrive  at  the 
number  in  the  high  schools  as  best  I  could.  I  did  not  have  access 
to  books  of  statistics,  but  I  have  taken  the  towns  that  I  know  of 
30,000  to  40,000  population.  In  a  town  of  45,000  population,  say  the 
Citv  of  Madison,  there  are  1,200  students.  Not  over  half  of  them  are 
boys.  In  another  town  of  30,000  inhabitants,  there  are  approx- 
imatelv  1,000  high-school  students ;  so  I  figured  for  the  whole  United 
States' 1,500,000  in  the  high  schools— 1,500,000  boys. 

The  (^iiAiRMAN.  One  million  five  hundred  thousand? 

Gen.  HoLWAY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  afraid  that  is  higher  than  the  actual  number. 

(xen.  HoLWAY.  I  think  myself  it  is,  but  in  making  these  figures,  I 
wanted  to  be  sure  that  I  was  getting  enough  to  cover  actual  attend- 
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ance.  I  think  that  1,500,000  is  too  much  of  an  estimate,  and  I  did 
not  have  accessible  the  books  of  statistics. 

There  are  very  few  high  schools — ^that  is,  in  the  smaller  towns — 
where  you  can  not  muster  30  boys  of  that  ape.  From  30  to  100,  the 
cost  would  be  about  $300. 

The  Chairman.  Three  hundi'ed  dollars  for  the  entire  class? 

Gen.  IIoLWAY.  Three  hundred  dollars  for  the  entire  class,  and  one 
instructor  is  sufficient.  This  involves  probably  an  hour  a  day,  or 
we  will  say  two  periods  of  a  half  hour  each.  At  the  present  time  the 
thing  lias  been  made  possible,  because  we  have  in  every  locality  men 
who  arc  thorouprhly  trained,  at  least  from  the  physical  standpoint, 
and  we  have  officers  who  are  thoroughly  trained.  I' have  formed 
officers'  councils  in  every  town,  large  and  small,  and  in  every  town 
tliere  arc  men  who  are  eligible  to  give  physical  training,  men  who 
were  former  officers  of  the  guard,  and  there  are  also  officers  who 
have  seen  Armv  service.  These  councils  varv  in  numbers;  from  4  to  5 
officers  in  some  of  the  very  small  towns,  up  to  50  and  80  and  100  in 
the  larger  towns.  There  is  where  I  got  my  idea  that  they  are  avail- 
able, and  they  will  work  for  a  small  comj)ensation. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  question  about  the  availability  of  the 
office i-s  at  this  time.  But  let  me  read  you  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Win- 
throp  Talbot,  wiio  discussed  the  benefits  of  training  to  the  young 
men  of  the  country,  and  in  the  matter  of  education  and  illiteracy, 
in  his  discussion,  recited  some  rather  startling  facts  relative  to  the 
public-school  system.  T  assume  that  his  figures  are  accurate.  He 
says: 

But  we  must  realize,  however,  the  facts  as  they  are. 

He  is  speaking  about  illiteracy. 

Out  of  27,000,000  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  18,  5,000,000  are  not 
enrolled  In  the  schools  at  all,  and  7,000,000  more  are  not  in  regular  daily  at- 
tendance. Nearly  2,500,000  do  not  go  to  school  in  their  lives.  Five  out  of  10  of 
those  who  do  go  to  school  leave  for  good  at  the  age  of  14  or  15.  Only  2  out  of 
10  of  those  who  are  in  regular  attendance  get  so  far  as  the  second  year  In  high 
school ;  only  4  per  cent  of  all  males  are  graduates  from  any  university,  college, 
technical,  or  professional  school.  Nineteen  States  do  not  require  the  full  year. 
Klght  States  require  less  than  100  days.  One  State  still  fails  to  make  schooUng 
obligatory. 

So  there,  you  see,  if  he  is  correct  in  his  statement  that  only  2  out 
of  10  are  in  regular  attendance  and  go  so  far  as  the  second  year  in 
the  high  school 

Gen.  HoLWAY  (interrupting).  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  is  con^ct. 

The  Chairman.  Go  so  far  as  the  second  year  in  high  school.  You 
would  reach  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  boys 

(Jen.  Holway!^  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  substantial  accuracy  of  his 
figures,  but  our  proposition  is  a  step  toward  univei-sal  training.  I 
do  not  expect  to  get  everything,  but  I  do  expect  to  get  physical  train- 
ing of  2,000,000  of  our  children,  and  also,  in  the  high  schools,  physical 
training  and  military  instruction  will  be  given  to  1,000,000  more, 
and  is  not  that  a  pretty  big  step  in  advance  ? 

The  Chairman.  Every  step  in  that  direction  is  a  good  step.  That, 
in  tui-n,  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  every  State  will  take  up  this 
proposition. 

Gen.  Holway.  YcvS  ;  and  every  State  may,  or  it  may  not. 
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The  Chairman.  Yet  you  see  how  backward  some  of  .them  have 
been  in  the  elementary  proposition  that  every  child  shall  be  educated. 
Thev  are  not  all  like  Wisconsin. 

(len.  HoLWAr.  Xo;  and  they  are  not  all  like  Xew  York,  which  goes 
ahead  of  Wisconsin  in  that  respect. 
^4k     The  CiiAiR^iAN.  It  is  a  very  interesting  problem,  I  think. 
^     Gen.  HoLWAY.  The  most  expensive  feature  in  connection  with  this 
bill  here  is  your  two  weeks  in  camp. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  school  training? 

Gen.  HoLWAY.  In  the  school  training.  There  is  a  provision  made 
in  the  bill  for  the  pay.  Of  course  we  would  not  get  that  full  attend- 
ance, but  taking  my  estimate  of  1,500,000,  and  pay  the  necessarv 
officers  and  the  small  amount  of  transportation,  annual  camps  will 
ccist  $40,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  expect  the  Government  to  pay  the 
students  of  high  schools  and  colleges  and  boys  of  16  or  18  the  base 
pav  of  a  private  in  the  Regular  Army  ? 

(jen.  HoLWAY.  That  is  the  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  a  good  deal? 

Gen.  Holw^ay.  I  don't  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  pay  a  16-year-old  boy  the  pay  that 
the  Government  pays  a  full-fledged  soldier? 

Gen.  Holwaf.   i  es. 

The  Chairman.  Why  inject  the  element  of  pay  in  the  bill? 

Gen.  HoLWAY.  I  think  the  reason  that  moved  the  committee  was 
this,  in  order  to  obtain  the  participation.  You  take  the  ordinary 
young  boy  of  that  age  and  a  great  many  of  them  will  get  work  after 
school;  they  will  have  a  summer  job  somewhere.  The  parents  will 
say  to  them,  "  You  take  the  job  in  the  store  down  here."  I  think  he 
should  have  the  pay  in  order  to  get  him  to  participate. 

(Thereupon,  at  5  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned,  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  chairman.) 
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TTTESDAY,  DECEMBER  9,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  ox  Military  Apfairs, 

Washingtan^  D.  C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  2.15  o'clock 
p.  m.,*in  the  committee  room,  Capitol,  Senator  James  W.  Wadsworth^. 
]r.  presiding. 

President:  Senators  Wadsworth  (chainnan),  New,  Sutherland, 
Chamberlain,  and  Thomas. 

STATEMENT  OF  ADJT.  GEN.  HAEBY  B.  SMITH,  INDIANA  NATIONAL 

QUAKD. 

The  Chairman.  General,  will  you  please  give  your  name  and  rank  ? 

Gen.  Smith.  Adjutant  general,  State  of  Indiana. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  adjutant  general  there? 

Gen.  Smith.  Since  January,  1917. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  been  in  the  guard  before  that,  had  you? 

Gen.  Smith.  Since  September,  1877,  continuously,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  about  two  yeai's. 

The  Chairman.  General,  you  know  what  we  have  under  consid- 
eration— ^this  whole  matter  of  military  policy'  and  of  course  involved 
in  it  is  one  very  important  element,  and  that  is  the  National  Guard. 
I  should  like  to  have  your  views  on  the  subject  in  any  way  you  see 
fit  to  lay  them  before  us. 

Gen.  Smith.  It  goes  almost  without  saying  that  I  am  a  very  warm 
suppoi-ter  of  the  National  Guard  organizations.  I  have  seen  their 
work  for  many,  many  years.  I  saw  their  work  during  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  when  "it  was  my  fortune  to  command  the  Second 
Brigade  of  the  Second  Division  of  the  Fii-st  Army  Corps,  and  I  saw 
the  perfection  that  was  attained  by  the  guard  organizations  after 
they  were  called  into  the  service;  I"  saw  the  perfection  and  the  im- 
perfections of  the  guard  organizations  that  went  into  service,  sliow- 
mg  the  diiference  between  the  method  of  training  that  had  been  fol- 
fowed  by  different  States,  and  by  certain  organizations  in  the  same 

State. 

The  average  national  guardsman  has  always  gone  into  the  game* 
because  of  his  love  for  that  work.  As  to  tlie  efficiency  that  can  be 
attained  in  the  National  Guard  at  this  time  I  think  a  gi-eater  degree 
of  efficiency  can  be  attained  than  ever  before,  because  I  think,  the- 
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morale  and  the  personnel  of  the  organization,  as  it  is  proposed  to 
make  it  now,  will  be  higher  than  heretofore. 

There  has  been  for  a  number  of  years  friction  between  the  National 
Guard  organizations  and  the  Regular  Establishment.  I  am  not  say- 
ing that  as  between  the  National  Guard  and  the  Eegular  Army  offi- 
cers, because  in  the  majority  of  cases  I  have  found  the  Regular  Army 
officer  to  be  a  great  big,  manly  gentleman ;  he  has  my  entire  respect 
and  esteem,  and  what  success  I  have  had  as  a  national  guardsman  is 
due,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the  training  which  I  have  received  from 
the  inspector-instructors  and  inspectors  of  the  Regular  Army— ^-offi- 
•cei-s  with  whom  I  have  associated  and  with  whom  I  have  had  joint 
maneuvers  at  various  times. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  National  (Juard  organization  so  far 
as  possible  to  control  its  own  atfaii^s.  I  believe  better  results  can 
be  obtained  that  way  than  in  any  otlier  way.  I  have  given  con- 
siderable .study  to  the  proposition  that  was  advanced  some  months 
a^o  by  Adjl.  (Jen.  Nash,  of  the  State  of  (Georgia,  relative  to  the 
National  Guard  being  controlled  by  the  National  Guard  council  or 
buivau,  comprised  of  National  (luard  officers,  repoiling  directly  to 
the  Secretary  of  War. 

The  fii*st  communications,  I  think,  that  I  received  regarding  that 
matter  came  from  Gen.  Nash  of  Georgia.  I  gave  it  considerable 
study;  but  in  the  last  two  months  I  have  had  not  much  opportunity 
of  doing  anything  but  being  a  military  policeman.  I  believe  that 
results,  and  good  results,  could  be  obtained. 

Senator  New.  You  make  that  last  remark,  as  I  understand  it,  be- 
cause you  have  been  in  continuous  service  in  the  strike  district  of 
northwestern  Indiana? 

(xen.  Smith.  Absolutey.  When  I  have  not  been  out  with  the 
troops,  I  have  been  at  certain  places  in  the  district  there  that  re- 
quired constant  attention  relative  to  the  disturbances  that  were 
going  on,  and  the  condition  of  unrest  in  the  industrial  district  and 
teri'itory. 

I  received  a  copy  of  a  National  Guard  bill,  or  a  bill  that  was 
framed  by  the  National  Guard  organization,  some  two  months  ago. 
I  have  not  given  it  the  cai*eful  study  that  I  should  have  liked  to 
have  done  if  I  had  more  time,  but,  in  a  general  way,  it  combines 
the  ideas  that  I  have  of  National  Guard  legislation. 

I  believe  in  the  universal  training.  I  think  it  should  come  to  the 
schools,  the  high  schools  and  the  colleges,  and  then  into  the  National 
Guard  for  intensive  training,  for  camps  of  instruction,  particularly 
for  rifle  practice  and  range  work,  because  I  think  if  you  can  teach  a 
man  to  march  and  teach  a  man  to  shoot  you  have  made  a  pretty 
gocKl  soldier  out  of  him.  I  believe  thorouglily  in  the  officers'  train- 
ing camps  and  training  and  fitting  men  for  officers.  I  think  you 
can  take  the  average  American  soldier,  that  receives  his  training  in 
the  schools,  and  in  the  National  Guard,  and  with  the  proper  officers 
that  have  been  pro|>erly  trained,  over  him,  soon  whip  a  bunch  of 
rookies  into  a  splendid  army. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  happen  to  recollect  what  percentage  of 
the  male  population  of  Indiana  goes  through  high  school  ? 

(len.  Smith.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  I  asked  for  that  information  at 
one  time.     I  am  not  sure  whether  I  received  it  or  not. 
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Senator  New.  You  speak  generally  of  the  training  coming  througli 
the  schools.  You  have  said  that  you  favored  training  thixjugh  the 
medium  of  the  schools.  That,  necessarily,  could  not  be  universal 
training,  because  not  all  our  youth  go  through  the  schools.  Does 
that  mean  that  you  oppose  universal  military  training? 

(Jen.  Smith.  Jfot  at  all.  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  universal  niili-  ^^ 
tary  training,  and,  in  order  to  accomplish  that,  I  believe,  wherever  ^m 
it  is  possible,  it  should  be  started  in  the  schools,  in  the  high  schools 
and  m  the  colleges,  and  also  in  the  National  Guard.  I  am  making 
the  National  Guai'd  proposition  one  of  the  three  units  in  which  this 
training  should  be  obtained.  I  think  you  should  require  the  train- 
ing not  only  in  the  schools,  but  also  the  training  in  the  National 
Guard,  up  until  they  have  reached  a  certain  degree  of  efficiency, 
by  which  they  can  be  transferred  into  a  National  Guard  Eeser^'e, 
if  you  please. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Your  answer  to  that  question  suggests 
this  thought  in  my  mind  for  the  first  time : 

Suppose  the  universal  military  training  should  be  left  to  the  dif- 
ferent States,  through  the  National  Guard  system,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment were  to  api)ropriate  so  much  money,  provided  each  State 
would  confonn  to  a  certain  system  of  training,  what  do  you  think 
would  be  the  effect  of  that  effort  ? 

Gen.  Smith.  I  think  if  there  was  one  general  rule,  followed  out, 
and  certain  requirements  laid  down  by  the  general  Government 
that  would  have  to  prevail  in  all  States,  that  you  would  get  splendid 
results  from  it.    I  would  not  leave  it  optional  \vith  the  States. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  There  would  not  be  that  fear  of  inducing 
militarism  if  it  were  done  directly  by  the  States,  but  suppose  the 
Congi'ess  should  make  an  appropriation  of  so  much  money  for  the 
training  of  the  young  men  of  the  different  States,  when  done  under 
the  legislative  power  of  the  different  States,  but  to  conform  to  a 
code  of  training  prepared  by  the  Regular  Army;  do  you  think 
that  could  be  accomplished  ? 

Senator  New.  A  considerable  part  of  the  expense  of  which  is  to 
be  defrayed  by  the  National  Government  and  apportioned  between 
the  States  ? 

Gen.  Smith.  I  can  not  see  but  that  a  system  of  rules  or  plans 
could  be  outlined  by  which  that  could  be  followed  and  good  results 
obtained  from  it. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  It  would  have  to  be  uniform? 

Gen.  Smith.  Absolutely.  I  am  in  favor  of  universal  military 
training,  but  I  am  also  in  favor  of  a  universal  system  of  that 
training. 

The  great  opposition  to  militarism,  which  was  brought  to  my 
mind  by  the  words  you  used,  is  very  largely  the  home  influence > 
That  is,  the  mother  does  not  want  to  give  the  boy  up ;  the  lx)y  does 
not  want  to  go  away  from  his  own  neighborhood,  from  his  own 
family,  from  his  own  college,  from  his  own  State,  we  will  say.  If 
you  are  able  to  take  that  boy  and  give  him  that  military  training, 
and  still  have  his  home  training  and  his  home  environment,  I  ta£e 
it  that  it  is  a  better  proposition  than  if  you  take  that  boy  away  f  i"om 
all  his  home  influences  and  put  him  into  a  Regular  Army,  say,  for 
a  period  of  years,  to  get  this  training. 
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My  jiidgnient  of  the  matter  is,  you  are  going  to  find  an  opposition 
from  the  citizens,  particularly  from  the  mothers,  to  tfiking  that  boy 
away  at  any  time.  In  other  words,  I  do  not  believe  that  conscription 
will  ever  give  you  an  army. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  ig  what  I  had  in  mind. 

Senator  New.  A  conscription  for  training? 

Gen.  SMrrH.  For  training  or  for  the  Kegular  Army.  I  do  not 
believe  you  can  get  it. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  In  order  to  keep  that  home  influence  at 
work,  suppose  Congress  would  appropriate  $14,000,000,  we  will  say 
in  round  numbers,  for  universal  military  training,  to  be  put  in 
force  by  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States,  the  States  which  are 
willing  to  go  to  the  universal  military  training  by  legislative  enact- 
ment to  receive  a  certain  proportion  of  the  $48,000,000,  and,  unless 
they  do  it,  no  part  of  the  appropriation  shall  be  given  to  that  State. 

Now,  would  not  everv  State  in  the  Union  be  glad,  to  accept  a  part 
of  that  appropriation  and  to  train  the  young  men  under  a  system  of 
universal  training  along  a  code  prepared  by  the  War  Department  ? 

Gen.  Smith.  My  judgment  ot  the  matter  is  they  would. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  It  seems  to  me  you  would  then  have  imi- 
versal  military  training  directly  under  the  control  of  the  States 
and  under  home  environment. 

Gen.  Smith.  Yes;  I  think  you  would.  The  system,  however, 
should  be  outlined  by  the  Federal  authorities  ? 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Absolutely. 

Gen.  Smith.  So  that  it  will  be  a  universal  system  in  all  of  the 
States  ? 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then  ynu  would  have  it  in  the  schools? 

Gen.  Smith.  I  would  certainlv  have  it  in  the  schools;  I  would 
start  it  in  the  schools,  and  I  would  give  them  a  certain  number  of 
credits  for  it.  In  other  words,  I  would  make  a  plan,  which  would 
have  to  be  very  comprehensive,  and  one  that  would  have  to  have  a 
great  deal  of  study.  I  would  make  the  plan,  however,  that  the  boy 
would  receive  credit  for  the  number  of  months,  we  will  say,  that  he 
had  had  this  militarv  training  in  his  school.  If  he  got  it  in  his 
graded  school,  all  well  and  good ;  then  pass  on  to  the  high  school  and 
get  his  additional  credits  there;  and  then,  we  will  sa3%  he  would  pass 
under  the  control  of  the  National  Guard  in  his  immediate  home,  and 
he  would  come  up  with  his  credits  there,  and  when  he  had  secured  a 
required  number  of  credits,  then  he  could  be  transferred  in  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Eeserve. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  have  that  apply  to  the  boys  who  do 
not  go  to  schools  ? 

Gen.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  if  the  boys  do  not  go  to  school  and  do  not 
have  the  advantage  of  a  college  or  hiirh-school  education,  I  would 
begin  with  a  certain  age,  say  18,  and  I  would  put  them  in  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  and  let  them  get  their  training  there. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  the  same  legislatures  would 
pass  acts  involving  compulsory  military  training  within  the  States? 

Gen.  Smtth.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  prepared  to  answer  that 
question.  Senator,  whether  they  would  or  not,  but  my  judgment  is 
they  would. 
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Senator  Chamberlain.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  If  all  the  States  would  do  it,  it  would  follow, 
logically  that  the  Congress  would. 

Gen.  Smith.  The  condition  is  different  to-dav  than  what  it  was 
some  years  ago. 

There  has  been  Ji  National  Guard  unit  in  almost  every  State  in  the 
Union,  dating  back  to  the  earliest  days,  until  a  comparatively  few 
years  ago,  and  the  National  Guard  was  supported  entirely  by  the 
the  members  of  the  National  Guard  individually;  later,  by  certain 
appropriations  made  by  the  States,  by  the  different  States  for  their 
particular  guard,  and,  oy  an  appropriation  from  Congress,  in  which 
the  various  States  participated  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  na- 
tional guardsmen  they  had,  or  State  militia.  So  the  spirit  Und 
existed  for  a  great  many  years,  even  when  the  men  had  to  go  down 
into  their  own  pockets  and  pay  all  their  expenses,  as  you,  Senator 
New,  will  recall.  Later  you  had  small  appropriations  made  from  the 
States,  and  eventually  from  the  General  Government,  which  aided 
materially  in  the  development  of  the  military  spirit  of  the  National 
Guard. 

I  do  not  believe  you  can  ever  get  an  army  by  voluntary  enlistment 
of  500,000  men,  nor,  I  will  say,  one-half  of  that  by  voluntary  enlist- 
ments. You  have  only  two  ways  to  get  it  then.  You  can  go  out  into 
the  open  market  and  make  the  pay  of  vour  soldier  such  as  will  com- 
pete with  industry  at  this  time,  probably  three  times  what  your 
soldier  is  drawing  now,  and,  coupled  with  that,  would  be  his  sub- 
sistence and  his  clothing;  or  you  can  get  it  by  conscription. 

Now,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  people  of  the  United  States,  the 
mothers  in  the  United  States  particularly,  are  going  to  stand  for 
the  conscription  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  Not  in  time  of  peace. 

Gen.  Smith.  If  you  can  not  get  it  that  way,  how  are  you  going 
to  get  it?  If  you  are  in  favor  of  universal  military  training,  and 
I  believe  a  majority  of  the  people  are  in  favor  of  universal  military 
training — I  think  it  makes  a  better  man  physically,  morally;  I  think 
it  makes  a  better  citizen;  I  think  it  takes  the  young  man  at  the  time 
in  life  when  he  needs  control  and  discipline,  and  it  makes  him  better 
in  every  way  to  have  this  military  training.  Now,  if  you  take  your 
young  man,  your  boy,  and  give  him  that  training  in  the  school,  in 
the  college,  or  through  your  National  Guard,  you  will  build  up  an 
Army  in  a  few  years  of  from  a  million  to  two  million  men,  who  have 
received  this  militaiy  training,  and  who,  if  it  should  become  neces- 
sary to  call  your  Army  into  the  field,  will  have  had  all  the  prelimi- 
nary training  in  military  tactics  and  science,  and  that  was  my  idea 
of  which  I  spoke  before  where  your  officers  come  into  the  game. 

I  would  in  addition  have  an  intensive  officers'  training  svstem.  If 
you  can  train  the  officers,  and  I  believe  there  are  certainly  enough 
young  men  in  the  United  States  that  have  the  military  fever,  and  the 
military  ability  and  willingness  to  train,  who  would  attend  these 
training  camps,  you  will  have  the  nucleus  of  a  splendid  citizens' 
army.  But  if  you  can  not  get  it  under  this  plan,  I  do  not  know  how 
you  will  get  it. 

Senator  Ciiamberi^mn.  You  differentiate  between  compulsory 
military  training  and  universal  military  service? 
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Gen.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  I  do;  I  differentiate  between  the  two,  be- 
tween the  word  "  training  "  and  the  word  "  service." 

Senator  New.  You  have  had  longexperience  with  the  guard  and 

in  the  training  of  the  young  men.    What  has  been  your  observation. 

General,  as  to  the  result  of  the  training  upon  the  individual?     I 

l|mean  the  result  physically  and  the  result,  too,  as  it  affects  his 

vcitizenship  ? 

Gen.  Smith.  I  think  that  it  is  decidedly  to  the  advantage  of  every 
young  man  to  take  the  military  training.  It  gives  him  a  better 
physique;  it  gives  him  a  better  idea  of  military  discipline,  and 
ma^es  him  more  obedient  to  the  laws  at  home  and  the  national  laws, 
and  it  makes  him  a  better  citizen  in  every  way. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  it  is  utterly  out  of  the  question  that  we 
should  propose  conscription  to  fill  a  Regular  Army,  or  fill  any 
other  kind  of  force  in  this  country  in  time  of  peace.  That  woula 
not  occur,  I  suppose,  to  one  member  of  this  committee. 

Gen.  Smith.  You  understand,  gentlemen,  I  am  simply  giving  my 
views  in  this  matter,  maybe  in  a  kind  of  haphazard  way,  but  it  is 
as  the  result  of  years  of  experience  I  have  had. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  glad  to  have  them. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  You  rather  favor  the  plan  proposed  by  the 
National  Guard  Association,  do  you  not,  with  a  council  up  here  at 
Washington  functioning  independently  of  the  General  Staff  and 
independently  of  the  Regular  Army,  except  in  so  far  as  the  Secretary 
of  War  is  a  liaison  officer  between  the  two  ?  Do  we  not  then  have  that 
great  trouble  of  dual  control  just  the  same? 

Gen.  SMrrn.  You  will  have  the  same  system  exactly  as  exists  at  this 
time  with  the  Marine  Corps.    They  function  direct. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  am  wondering  whether  there  would  not 
be  trouble  brewing  all  the  time  between  the  National  Guard  council,  so 
called,  and  the  representatives  of  the  Regular  Army  f 

Gen.  Smfth.  It  may  be.  I  can  see  how  that  condition  may  arise ;  but 
even  at  that,  I  believe  that  friction  would  be  decidedly  less  with  the 
National  Guard  council  than  under  the  present  system. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  What  officer  is  there  in  the  Army  that  cor- 
responds to  the  commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  is  the  Navy? 

Gen.  Smith.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  They  have  no  chief  of  staff  in  the  Navy? 

The  Chairman.  They  have  a  Chief  of  Operations,  but  they  have  not 
a  general  staff.  That  is  one  side  of  it  which  makes  it  rather  difficult 
to  compare  the  Marine  Corps  status  with  that  of  the  National  Guard, 
in  the  Navy  and  the  Army,  respectively.  The  marines,  officers  and 
men,  are  ail  what  might  oe  termed  Regulars.  They  are  not  citizen 
soldiers.  Their  obligation  is  just  the  same  as  that  of  the  seamen  and 
the  naval  officers  proper,  so  there  is  not  a  great  diversity  in  their 
problems.  Your  difficulty  has  been  that  the  Itegular  officer  does  not 
understand  the  citizen  soldier.  There  is  a  much  bigger  spread  be- 
tween the  status  of  the  Regular  soldier  and  the  citizen  soldier,  like  a 
national  guardsman,  than  between  a  sailor  in  the  Navy  and  the  marine 

kin  the  Navy. 
Gen.  Smith.  Yes;  I  see  that.    If  it  becomes  a  question  of  friction, 
the  question  is  where  the  least  friction  would  occur.   In  my  judgment, 
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the  National  Guard  council,  appointed  as  provided  for  in  that  bill, 
reporting  directly  and  operating  and  functioning  to  and  with  the 
Secretary  of  War,  would  give  you  much  less  friction  than  under  the 
present  system. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  discussed  all  phases  of  Uiat  on  two  or 
three  occasions  lately — ^yesterday  and  the  day  before.  ^^ 

I  can  not  help  expressing  my  own  personal  opinion  that  you  do  not  ^m 
cure  your  trouble  by  it,  because,  after  all,  it  is  the  General  Staff  that 
is  going  to  lay  down  the  policies,  and  your  National  Guard  council  will 
not  have  anything  to  say  about  fixing  the  policies  of  the  armed  force 
of  the  United  States.  Unless  you  have  representation  on  the  General 
Staff  you  do  not  have  your  day  in  court  where  the  plans  are  made  for 
mobilization,  demobilization,  supply  and  eauipment,  and  all  things 
that  are  necessary  to  be  planned  before  war  breaks  out;  they  must  be 
assured  in  times  of  peace  and  standardized  in  times  of  peace. 

Gen.  Smith.  It  might  be  planned  through  your  General  Staff, 
but  there,  so  far  as  operation  of  it  is  concerned,  that  would  come 
through  your  National  Guard  council. 

The  Chairman.  You  must  not  have  two  plans  of  the  military 
forces  of  the  United  States.  You  must  have  one  which  will  operate 
for  all  of  them,  all  elements,  in  the  event  of  an  emergency.  I  have 
expressed  surprise  to  several  other  witnesses  that  the  National  Guard 
bill  did  not  provide  for  adequate  representation  of  the  National 
Guard  on  the  General  Staff  itself,  where  the  plans  are  made.  One 
of  your  troubles  to-day  is  that  the  Militia  Bureau  has  no  authority 
to  make  plans  for  the  National  Guard;  it  gets  its  order  from  the 
Chief  of  Staff  and  the  Secretary  of  War  and  from  your  National 
Guard  council.  Your  chief  of  the  National  Guard  Bureau,  whom 
you  provide  for  in  this  bill,  would  get  his  orders  from  the  same 
group  that  are  giving  them  to-day. 

Gen.  Smith.  Under  that  bill,  I  thought  it  provided  that  they 
would  get  orders  and  function  under  the  Secretary  of  War. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  but  the  plans  in  detail  are  made  out  in  the 
General  Staff,  and  are  handed  up  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  If  they 
meet  his  approval,  that  is  the  order. 

Gen.  Smith.  Then  the  power  behind  the  throne  would  be  the 
General  Staff? 

The  Chairman.  It  always  is  and  must  be. 

Gen.  Smith.  Why  not  let  Congress  make  those  laws? 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  laws ;  it  is  a  matter  of  plans — 
mobilization  and  supply. 

Gen.  Smith.  In  other  words,  rules  and  regulations? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Gen.  Smith.  If  the  Greneral  Staff  is  going  to  have  the  making  of 
the  rules  and  regulations  under  which  you  operate,  you  might  as 
well  wipe  out  your  National  Guard  council  entirely. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  is  what  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  My  suggestion  is  that  you  take  part  in  making 
the  rules  and  regulations,  as  members  of  the  General  Staff. 

Gen.  Smith.  That  is  a  plan  I  had  not  thought  of. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  military  way  of  doing  it. 

Gen.  Smith.  On  what  basis  of  representation,  Senator? 
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The  Chairman.  What  would  seem  necessary  to  give  a  force  of 
the  importance  of  the  National  Guard  adequate  representation? 

Gen.  Smith.  Would  you  say  50? 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  think  that  is  too  much. 

Gen.  Smith.  Yet  the  National  Guard  is  going  to  furnish  the 
^  maioritv  of  the  Army? 

V  The  Chairman.  The  General  Staff  does  not  operate  by  majority ; 
it  does  not  vote  like  a  caucus.  It  is  a  debating  society.  Nearly  all 
decisions  of  the  committee  of  the  General  Staff  are  reached  j&nally  by 
a  .unanimous  vote.  Upon  a  few  occasions,  a  couple  of  officers  upon 
the  committee  of  the  General  Staff  have  disagreed  with  their  fellows, 
and  there  may  be  two  or  three  minorities,  and,  under  the  regula- 
tions, they  are  entitled  to  pass  their  opinions  up  with  the  opinions 
of  the  rest  of  their  fellows  on  the  committee  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
and  he  settles  the  differences  as  to  what  the  plans  and  policies 
shall  be. 

Now,  if  there  were  trained  officers  on  there,  or  citizen-soldier 
officers,  I  do  not  care  whether  you  call  them  "  guard  "  or  not. 

Gen.  Smith.  I  am  willing  to  accept  "  citizen  soldier  "  in  place  of 
"  guard  "  all  the  way  throu^.  That  is  what  I  am  getting  at.  When 
you  get  your  million  and  a  half  or  two  million  reserves,  you  are 
getting  your  citizen  soldiers — call  them  "  guards,"  but  they  are  >citi- 
zen  soldiers  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  secure  a  representation  on  the  General 
Staff,  on  all  its  divisions  and  conmiittees  which  make  plans  for  the 
national  defense,  which  must  include  the  use  of  the  guard — no  plan 
of  the  national  defense  would  be  complete  without  plans  for  the  use 
of  the  National  Guard,  their  opinions  would  go  up  to  the  Secretary 
of  War,  along  with  the  opinions  of  the  Begulars,  and  I  venture  the 
assertion,  if  you  had  that  system  in  practice  for  one  year  most  of 
the  decisions  would  be  unanimous. 

Gen.  Smith.  It  is  barely  possible  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  Each  element  would  teach  the  other  a  whole  lot. 

Gen.  Smith.  I  see  it  would  be  a  give  and  take  proposition,  a 
series  of  compromises;  but  before  the  final  vote  you  are  entitled  to 
arrive  at  a  compromise  between  the  Regular  and  the  citizen  soldier  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  That  has  been  the  difficulty.  I  have  seen 
it  going  on  for  a  long  time.  I  have  been  pretty  close  to  the  guard  in 
New  York.  They  feel  they  have  not  had  representation  in  Wash- 
ington, where  the  decisions  are  made.  Now,  the  decisions  in  their 
preliminary  stages  are  made  in  the  General  Staff,  and  they  must  be 
made  there.  They  may  be  approved  or  disapproved,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  of  course. 

Gen."  Smith.  Yes.  I  think  your  citizen  soldier  will,  in  case  of  a 
call,  in  fact  must,  furnish  your  army. 

The  Chairman.  Always. 

Gen.  Smith.  That  is  where  you  must  get  it. 

The  Chairman.  Always.  It  has  been  Moved  beyond  all  question 
that  this  country  never  could  support  a  Regular  Army  in  time  of 
peace  competent  to  defend  it  in  time  of  a  big  war. 

Gen.  Smith.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  It  can  not  be  done.    It  would  break  the  Treasury. 
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Gen.  Smith.  Frankly,  I  am  not  a  believer  in  a  great  big  Regular 
Army.  When  I  spoke  a  while  ago  of  250,000  men,  it  was  not  mv  idea 
to  make  that  as  a  oasis  for  the  Regular  Army.  I  simply  used  that  in 
illustrating  the  point  I  made  in  regard  to  using  a  Regular  Army. 
I  am  a  great  believer  in  a  big  Navy,  as  big  as  you  can  get,  because 
I  think  there  is  your  safeguard  for  your  country,  for  your  insular 
possessions,  and  everything  else,  because  if  you  have  not  a  Navy  that 
can  absolutely  guarantee  security,  it  does  not  make  any  difference 
whether  you  have  5,000  or  50,000  men  in  the  Philippines.  If  the 
other  people  could  land  there  it  would  only  be  more  disastrous  if  we 
had  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  there  rather  than  five  thousand ;  so  I 
am  a  firm  believer  in  the  great  big  Navy  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  The  more  men  you  sent  tnere  under  the  circum- 
stances, the  greater  hostage  you  put  to  stake? 

Gen.  Smith.  Absolutely.  That  is  what  makes  me  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  best  Navy  you  can  have,  with  our  immense  coast  line. 

The  Chairman,  How  have  you  been  affected  in  Indiana  by  the 
recent  regulations  of  the  Militia  Bureau,  or  the  recent  regulations  of 
the  General  Staff? 

Gen.  Smith.  We  have  not  had  any  National  Guard  since  1917. 
I  am  very  much  opposed  to  the  system  by  which  the  National  Guard, 
under  the  present  national  defense  act,  was  discharged  and  came 
back  citizens.  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  a  system  by  which  they 
were  mustered  out  from  the  Mexican  service  and  became  again  na- 
tional guardsmen.  There  are  regiments  in  Indiana,  not  as  old  as 
some  in  New  York  State  and  the  other  Eastern  States,  where  those 
regiments  have  existed  for  years  and  years,  where  their  traditions  are 
very  sacred  to  all  those  men,  of  their  old  regimental  organizations. 
But  the  re^ffiments  have  been  done  away  with;  they  are  a  thing  of 
the  past.  I  do  not  believe  that  policy  is  right.  I  am  absolutely  op- 
posed to  it. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  That  drafting  of  the  National  Guard  into 
the  Federal  service  and  then  mustering  them  out  into  private  life  I 
do  not  think  was  the  intention  of  the  national  defense  act.  I  think 
that  was  a  decision  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General. 

Gen.  Smith.  I  think  vou  will  find  that  in  the  national  defense 
act,  if  I  remember  rightly. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  It  may  be. 

Gen.  Smith.  You  see,  they  made  a  distinction  between  the  words 
"  muster  "  and  "  draft."  When  taken  to  the  Mexican  border  service, 
they  were  mustered  into  service  and  mustered  out,  and  again  became 
national  guardsmen.  When  taken  in  the  last  time,  it  was  under 
proclamation  of  the  President,  and  they  were  automatically  dis- 
charged as  national  guardsmen  fix)m  the  various  States.  That  prop- 
osition I  am  opposed  to.  I  think  when  they  returned,  they  should 
have  gone  back  in  the  same  status  they  were  when  they  were  taken  in 
as  national  guardsmen  of  the  State. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  And  leave  the  State  authorities  to  muster 
them  out? 

Gen.  Smith.  Absolutely.  Let  their  t^rm  of  enlistment  go  right 
on;  and  when  it  expired  they  could  be  placed  on  the  State  retired 
list,  or  discharged  from  the  service,  just  as  they  chose'. 

The  Chairman.  I  never  could  understand  that  the  Congress  in- 
tended any  such  thing,  nor  can  I  understand  how  it  can  be  held  that 
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an  act  of  Congress  can  nullify  an  obligation  which  an  individual 
takes  to  his  State. 

Gen.  Smith.  I  do  not  understand  it  either.  I  do  not  understand, 
either,  why  the  national  defense  act  of  June  3,  1916,  can  say — it  has 
one  proposition  in  it— can  say  that  in  time  of  peace  no  State  shall 
maintain  a  State  militia  or  any  State  troops,  excepting  State  con- 
stabulary or .  State  police.  That  right  is  absolutely  guaranteed 
under  the  Constitution,  and  I  do  not  see  how  an  act  of  Congress  can 
take  away  that.  I  do  not  believe  it  can.  I  believe  that  provision 
is  absolutely  unconstitutional.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  ever  stand 
if  ever  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court.  I  do  not  know  that  the  Ques- 
tion has  ever  been  taken  there  in  years  gone  by,  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  proposition  would  ever  stand,  because  it  takes  away  from  the 
State  the  absolute  right  that  is  given  in  the  Constitution  for  the 
State  to  organize  its  State  militia  and  control  it,  and  appoint  the 
officers  for  it,  adopt  its  system  of  training,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  strength  of  the  Indiana  Guard 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  German  war? 

Gen.  Smith.  Ten  thousand  four  hundred  and  nineteen  officers  and 
men. 

The  Chairman.  Your  Artillery  was  sent  into  the  Forty-second 
Division  ? 

Gen.  Smith.  The  First  Indiana  Field  Artillery  became  part  of 
the  Rainbow  Division.  The  Third  and  Fourth  Indiana  Infantry 
became  the  One  hundred  and  thirty-seventh  and  One  hundred  and 
thirty-ninth  Field  Artillery  of  the  Thirty-eighth  Division.  The 
First  and  Second  Indiana  Infantry  became  the  One  hundred  and 
fifty-first  and  One  hundred  and  fifty-second  Regiments  of  Infantry 
of  the  Thirtieth  Division,  Seventy-sixth  Brigade. 

We  had  three  regiments  of  Artillery  in  service,  one  only  actively 
in  line;  that  the  One  hundred  and  fiftieth,  of  the  Rainbow,  and  the 
One  hundred  and  thirtv-seventh  and  the  One  hundred  and  thirty- 
ninth  in  the  Thirty-eighth  Division. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  were  broken  up  for  replacements? 

Gen.  Smith.  No;  those  two  regiments  were  returned  intact.  A 
great  many  troops  were  taken  away  from  them  during  the  months 
of  June,  July,  and  August  of  1918,  but  the  regiments  eventually  were 
sent  across  and  were  returned  with  the  same  personnel,  practicallv, 
that  they  went  across  with,  but  the  Infantry  regiments  were  all 
broken  up  and  used  for  replacements,  and  all  other  troops,  with  the 
exception  of  the  One  hundred  and  thirteenth  Engineers. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  your  plans  for  reestablishing? 

Gen.  Smith.  Of  the  National  Guard  reorganization  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Gen.  Smith.  We  are  working  along  the  lines  outlined  by  the 
Militia  Bureau. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  make  the  100  minimum  for  a  company 
good? 

Gen.  Smith.  We  can,  but  it  is  going  to  be  an  awfully  hard  job  to 
maintain  it  and  maintain  efficiency.  There  are  a  number  of  towns 
of  medium  si^e  and  population  that  can  give  us  an  organization  of 
65  to  70,  where  it  is  almost  an  impossibility  to  get  the  organization 
with  100,  the  strength  required  for  the  Infantrj-  companies  and  bat- 
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teries  at  the  present  time.  It  would  be  hard  to  maintain  them.  I 
do  not  believe  in  the  platoon  system.  I  do  not  believe  you  can 
have  efficiency  in  the  organization  by  having  one-half  of  it  in  one 
town  and  one-half  in  another  town.  I  am  opposed  to  that  propo- 
sition and  have  never  tried  it  out  and  do  not  intend  to.  I  am  taking 
the  experience  of  the  adjutants  general  of  different  States  that  havB 
tried  it.  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  smaller  unit,  say,  65,  70,  or 
even  75 ;  but  when  you  get  it  up  to  100  you  are  barring  out  a  good 
many  towns  where  the  military  spirit  is  all  right,  but  where  it  is  a 
physical  impossibility  to  secure  that  number  of  men,  of  the  class 
of  personnel  you  want  to  maintain  in  an  organization  that  ought  to  be 
of  a  high  character — a  high-standard  organization — because  I  be- 
lieve if  the  United  States  pays  the  bill  for  these  organizations  that 
the  United  States  ought  to  superintend  the  training  of  these  organi- 
zations, and  they  ought  to  be  efficient. 

In  Indiana  we  are  looking  for  efficiency  in  our  National  Guard. 
We  shall  probably  be  slower  than  some  of  the  other  States  in  its 
organization  and  in  the  establishment  of  the  new  National  Guard,  be- 
cause we  are  going  to  take  time,  and  we  have  in  mind  one  thing,  and 
that  is  efficiencv  above  evervthinff  else. 

We  hope,  if  possible,  to  get  at  least  70  per  cent  of  service  men  in 
our  organization.  You  can  not  get  them  now.  A  man  comes  back 
from  service,  and  the  first  thing  \^e  says,  "  Never  again  for  me.  I 
have  done  my  bit.  Somebody  else  can  take  the  job."  And  within 
30  or  40  days  he  comes  around  and  says,  "  I  wonder  if  it  would  be 
possible  for  us  to  secure  the  old  armory  hall  to  have  a  supper  with 
the  boys  out  of  the  organization  ? "  Within  30  days  longer  he  says, 
"  What  are  you  doing  on  the  reorganization  of  the  National  Guard?" 
And  within  30  days  more,  "  Our  old  bunch  is  going  to  get  together, 
is  going  to  come  back."  That  feeling  was  very  strong  in  old  Battery 
A,  which  was  the  senior  organization  in  the  One  hundred  and  fif- 
tieth Artillery  of  the  Forty-second  Division.  When  they  came  back 
from  the  Mexican  border  they  said,  "Never  again,"  and  in  three 
months  they  had  a  stronger  organization  than  they  ever  had  before. 

Senator  Thomas.  It  is  like  swearing  off  in  the  good  old  days? 

Gen.  Smith.  That  is  it.  If  you  once  get  the  bug  you  always  have 
it.  So  we  hope  to  get  at  least  70  per  cent  of  our  omcers  and  our  men 
from  the  service,  men  who  saw  sennce  cither  in  the  war  here  or  across 
overseas. 

We  are  going  to  eliminate  very  largely  the  old-timers.  When  I  say 
that  I  am  including  myself.  We  are  going  to  try  to  put  the  burden 
of  the  work  to  carrv  on  this  efficiency,  and  to  make  this  efficient  guard 
on  .tlie  shoulders  of  the  younger  men,  who  have  been  in  the  game.  It 
is  going  to  rest  there  very  shortly  anyway,  so  they  might  as  well  take 
the  burden  now,  assume  the  responsibilities,  and  buckle  down  to  hard 
pan,  for  that  is  what  it  takes. 

Theoretically,  a  man  goes  through  a  short  training  and  gets  a  com- 
mission ;  he  is  a  well-educated  young  man ;  he  understands  the  tech- 
nical part  of  the  game;  but  when  he  gets  against  the  command  of 
troops  and  the  haindling  of  men  he  falls  down.  It  is  exactly  like  a 
football  squad.  You  can  find  one  or  two  or  three  competent  men  in 
your  football  squad  to  make  a  captain  of  your  team,  but  you  can  not 
find  very  many  more  than  that,  but  you  can  find  a  great  many  more 
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fellows  who  will  make  a  cracker]  ack  team.  I  always  thought  there 
was  a  very  great  similarity  between  football  and  a  military  company ; 
I  always  thought  they  were  about  in  the  same  line. 

Just  as  I  believe  in  football  and  baseball  and  athletics  of  all  kinds 
making  a  better  student,  a  better  man  physically,  morally,  religiously, 
^  socially,  and  every  other  way,  so  I  beheve  the  military  game  does  the 
^  same  thing. 

The  Chairman.  We  gathered  the  impression  from  Col.  Gillett 
and  others  who  were  active  in  the  preparation  of  the  guard  bill,  who 
had  been  in  the  conferences  that  were  held,  that  they  believed  the  time 
was  not  yet  ripe  for  universal  military  training. 

Gen.  Smith.  I  was  only  able  to  be  present  at  the  first  bill,  when 
the  organization  committee  was  first  announced.  Unfortunately,  I 
was  out  in  service  at  all  the  subsequent  meetings  of  the  organization, 
so  I  have  not  been  in  touch  with  them  except  through  correspondence, 
and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Col.  Rose  one  day  last  week,  but, 
of  course,  a  great  many  things  have  come  up,  and  a  great,  many  de- 
cisions and  conclusions  that  the  organization  committee  came  to,  and 
the  legislative  committee  come  to  that  I  am  not  conversant  with. 
The  fact  is  I  have  not  given  this  bill  the  careful  study  it  ought  to 
have,  but  it  has  not  been  oecause  I  did  not  want  to,  but  because  I  have 
not  had  the  opportunity. 

The  Chairman.  But  from  what  you  know  about  Indiana,  do  you 
think  there  is  a  good  deal  of  sentiment  in  favor  of  universal  military 
training? 

Gen.  Smith.  I  think  there  is  among  the  better  class  of  people. 
When  I  say  "  the  better  class  of  people  "  I  mean  the  thinking  people. 
I  think  they  are  in  favor  of  universal  military  training.  I  make 
the  distinction  I  made  a  while  ago,  however,  as  against  universal 
military  service. 

The  Chairman.  There  comes  in  a  knotty  little  problem.  General. 
If  you  are  going  to  have  universal  military  training,  say,  in  Indiana 
ana  in  all  the  States,  under  the  proposal  you  make  a  man  who  does 
not  go  to  school,  to  high  school  and  college,  is  compelled  by  the 
State  or  Federal  law  to  serve  in  the  National  Guard,  and  the  National 
Guard  is  subject  to  caU  by  the  governor  to  suppress  disorders,  and, 
under  the  National  Guard  act,  is  also  subject  to  the  orders  of  the 
President  to  suppress  insurrection,  under  the  militia  clause  of  the 
Constitution ;  then  have  you  not  gotten  universal  military  service  in 
time  of  peace? 

Gen.  Smith.  Yes;  you  have  to  a  certain  extent,  but  not  to  the 
extent  you  can  take  that  man  out  and  put  him  in  the  Regular 
Establishment  and  require  him  to  serve  there  for  two  or  three  years. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  no :  it  would  be  for  specific  purposes. 

Gen.  Smith.  For  specinc  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  But  potentially  he  is  under  compulsory  service? 

Gen.  Smith.  Yes,  sir.  The  ^eat  thing  in  this  training  would  be, 
to  my  mind,  to  Americanize,  with  the  biggest  A  that  you  can  put  in 
front  of  the  word;  and  that,  I  think,  would  be  loyalty,  and  to  me 
i  the  word  "loyalty"  embraces  everything  else  you  nave — patriotism 
and  everything  else.  My  experience  in  the  last  few  months  has  made 
me  think  there  is  just  simply  one  thing  to  go  by,  and  that  is  loyalty 
and  Americanism. 
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The  Chairman.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  what  it  would 
do  for  the  young  men  in  the  country  in  that  regard. 

Gen.  Smith.  1  think  the  benefit  in  that  respect  would  be  almost 
inestimable. 

Senator  Thomas.  Do  you  not  find  a  very  considerable  absence  of 
that  spirit,  and  an  unfortunate  absence? 

Gen.  Smith.  I  have  in  the  past  few  months,  sir. 

Senator  Thomas.  That  was  in  your  recent  service? 

Gen.  Smith.  Where  I  have  been  located ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  speaking  of  the  steel  industrial  district 
in  northern  Indiana? 

Gen.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  other  observations  you  would  like 
to  make?    Your  remarks  nave  been  very  interesting. 

Gen.  Smith.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have,  Senator.  They  would  all 
lead  back  to  practically  the  same  two  things — ^universal  military 
training  and  the  betterment  of  the  American  citizenship  by  that 
military  training — and  the  question  as  to  how  that  is  best  to  be 
brought  about  is  one  that  you  gentlemen  will  have  to  settle.  I  have 
my  own  ideas.  Perhaps  I  am  prejudiced  toward  the  National  Guard 
side  of  the  proposition,  because  I  have  always  been  in  the  Natiimal 
Guard;  yet,  as  I  said  at  the  very  start,  I  want  to  give  the  Begular 
Army  man  credit  for  being  a  splendid  man,  a  gentleman,  and,  in  a 
general  way,  I  have  found  nearly  all  of  them  very  courteous,  willing 
at  all  times  to  do  anything  they  could  for  the  beStterment  and  train- 
ing of  the  National  Guard.  I  think  the  system  is  wrong,  or  else  the 
rules  and  regulations  are  wrong;  there  is  something  witmg  at  head- 

5uarters  somewhere;  it  is  not  with  the  officer  we  are  thrown  with, 
^hat  is  my  experience.  I  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  get  into  this 
war.  I  thought  I  ought  to  have  been.  Some  of  the  authorities  down 
here  had  the  idea  I  had  one  foot  in  the  grave  and  the  other  on  a 
banana  peel  and  that  I  was  slipping  very  rapidly,  but  I  think  I 
had  two  or  three  punches  in  the  old  man  yet,  and  I  was  away  under 
the  retiring  age.  It  was  the  disappointment  of  my  life  that  I  did 
not  get  in  after  all  these  years  of  training.  I  think  I  should  have 
gotten  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  value  of  the  local 
pride  and  spirit  in  the  organization  as  a  military  asset? 

Gen.  Smith.  That  brings  it  right  back  to  the  proposition  I  spoke 
of  a  while  ago.  These  old  organizations  have  existed  for  years. 
Take  your  organizations  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  and  m  the 
Northeastern  States  and  the  Eastern  Atlantic  States,  they,  of  course, 
have  had  these  organizations  for  a  hundred  years  or  more ;  they  have 
a  pride,  tliere  is  an  esprit  de  corps  in  their  organization;  they  feel 
that  organization  ought  to  live  forever.  My  old  Indianapolis  Lii^ht 
Infantry  that  Corpl.  New  trained  me  in,  while  that  organization 
drifted  eventually  mto  Company  A,  and  eventually  Company  D  of 
tiie  old  Second  Indiana  Infantry,  now  the  Second  Infantry,  I  think 
those  organizations  should  exist  for  all  time,  and  that  the  esprit  de 
corps  and  pride  in  the  organization  is  one  of  the  things  that  will  help 
your  military  training  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you.  General. 

Gen.  Smith.  I  certainly  thank  you  gentlemen  for  your  thoroughly 
courteous  treatment. 
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The  Chairman.  There  is  submitted  for  the  record  a  statement 
prepared  by  Gen.  Louis  G.  Lasher,  adjutant  general  of  Iowa,  who  is 
unaole  to  be  present  at  this  hearing. 

There  is  also  submitted  some  correspondence  between  the  adjutant 
general  of  Georgia  and  the  governor  of  Georgia,  expressing  the  opin- 
io ion  of  the  adjutant  general  of  that  State. 
^       (The  papers  referred  to  are  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

Statement  of  Gen.  Louis  G.  Lasher,  Adjutant  General  of  Iowa,  to  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  November,  1919l 

Preliminary  to  my  statement  as  prepared,  I  desire  to  ask  the  indulgence  of 
the  committee  on  this  point.  My  statement  is  necessarily  based  on  conditions 
as  I  find  them  in  my  own  State,  and  I  appJy  the  provisions  of  the  bill  presented 
by  the  National  Guard  Association  for  your  consideration  to  these  conditions, 
with,  however,  the  firm  conviction  that  in  so  doing  I  also  express  the  sentiment 
of  practically  all  the  States  which  have  given  any  thought  or  study  to  the  ques- 
tion of  adequate  preparedness  and  a  definite  and  acceptable  military  poUcy 
to  be  followed.  Why  do  I  speak  for  other  States?  Because  it  has  been  my 
pleasure  within  the  past  three  months  to  meet  and  confer  with  representatives 
from  the  various,  in  fact  I  can  truthfully  say  from  the  majority  of  the  States, 
on  this  subject,  and  feel  sure  I  am  not  mistaken  as  to  their  attitude  in  refer- 
ence to  this  bill. 

I  also  wish  to  assure  you  we  are  not  fighting  the  Regular  Army  or  anyone 
else.  It  is  true  we  may  have  a  bone  to  pick  with  them.  Who  has  not?  But 
there  is  nothing  incorporated  within  this  blU  which  can  be  construed  as  dictat- 
ing what  the  policy  relative  to  the  Regular  Army  should  be.  We  assume  they 
are  perfectly  able  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  and,  incidentally,  we  request 
from  them  the  same  privilege,  as  will  be  indicated. 

The  first  and  extremely  important  question  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
is.  Does  the  country  demand  a  large  Regular  Army  or  a  large  efficient  National 
Guard?  Without  any  reservation  whatever  I  say  to  you,  the  country  Is  op- 
posed to  a  large  standing  Army.  Therefore  we  must  provide  some  organized, 
trained  mobile  force  to  furnish  the  country  with  its  necessary  military  strength, 
and  which  will  be  the  backbone  of  its  national  defense.  What  greater  organi- 
zation can  be  suggested  than  the  National  Guard?  It  requires  no  words  of 
mine  to  convince  you  of  the  efficiency  of  the  National  Guard;  notwithstanding 
certain  insinuations.  Their  deeds  in  1898  and  In  the  war  with  the  Central 
Powers  just  ended,  is  evidence  enough,  and  you  are  without  doubt  better  in- 
formed and  better  able  to  judge  of  that  than  I.  The  bill  as  drawn  provides 
for  a  National  Guard  council,  composed  of  a  representative  from  the  National 
Guard  of  each  State.  To  properly  and  efficiently  function  this  council  has  an 
executive  body  known  as  the  National  Guard  Bureau,  also  composed  exclusively 
of  National  Guard  officers  with  appropriate  rank.  Both  of  these  bodies,  It  is 
provided,  shall  function  directly  under  the  Secretary  of  War. 

The  necessity  for  the  composition  of  these  executive  bodies  being  confined 
exclusively  to  national  guardsmen  is  apparent  to  anyone  who  is  at  all  familiar 
with  the  problems  continually  facing  the  National  Guard,  and  It  takes  no 
expert  to  soon  realize  that  the  professional  soldier,  who  through  training  and 
life  does  not  appreciate  the  necessity  for  the  democracy  of  the  National  Guard  • 
as  contrasted  with  (if  I  may  use  the  ugly  term)  autocracy  of  the  Regular 
Army.  Consequently,  the  administrative  bodies  which  promulgate  regulations 
and  orders  must  be  familiar  and  in  absolute  sympathy  with  the  existing  con- 
ditions. 

One  might  use  the  same  argument  in  reference  to  these  bodies  functioning 
directly  under  the  Secretary  of  War  without  being  responsible  to  the  General 
Staff  of  the  Army.  It  takes  no  stretch  of  the  Imagination  to  realize  what 
would  happen  were  an  exclusively  National  Guard  department  obliged  to* 
function  through  the  General  Staff.  Nor  does  it  require  any  great  considera- 
tion to  realize  how  much  more  efficiently  the  wheels  of  the  National  Guard 
^  department  would  run  by  being  in  direct  contact  with  the  supreme  authority. 
m  In  the  first  instance  it  would  be  only  natural  that  the  Secretary  of  War  would 
be  governed,  in  his  decisions  on  any  questions,  by  the  recommendation  of 
the  department  last  passing  on  it.  It  could  not  be  expected  that  the  manifold 
duties  of  the  Secretary  of  War  would  permit  of  anything  else  hence  the  con- 
clusion as  indicated. 
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It  l8  proposed  that  the  National  Guard  officers  composing  the  National  Guard 
Bureau  will  be  on  full-time  duty  with  pay  travel  and  allowances  of  grade.  The 
officers  composing  the  National  Guard  council  are  part-time  officers  and  the 
limit  of  their  actual  duty  is  60  days  per  year,  unless  especially  called  by  direct 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Without  discussion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  case  the  fact  remains  that  the 
citizen  soldier,  under  the  present  law  governing  the  National  Guard,  will  not 
enlist  In  sufficient  numbers  to  build  up  the  guard  to  its  required  strength  of 
800  men  per  Senators  and  Congressmen,  unless  they  are  assured  of  a  new 
deal.  In  my  own  State  this  Is  being  demonstrated  fully.  My  office  has  been 
very  active  in  Its  endeavor  to  reorganize  the  National  Guard  so  as  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Militia  Bureau,  but  It  has  met  with  very  littl9 
success. 

Both  officers  and  men  say  they  do  not  want  to  reenter  the  guard,  and  again 
run  the  risk  of  undergoing  the  same  treatment  and  the  same  lack  of  con- 
sideration of  their  training  and  service;  such  as  was  shown  in  the  past  two 
years.  But  if  tliey  can  be  assured  of  proper  legislation,  such  as  Is  proposed, 
I  can  vouch  for  It  that  Iowa  will  bring  into  the  ranks  of  the  National  Guard 
the  very  flower  of  its  manhood,  and  can  and  will  answer  any  call  of  the 
Federal  Government,  with  troops  in  any  number  consistent  with  Its  population, 
trained  and  officered  by  men  all  of  whom  have  but  one  controlling  thought — 
America — first,  last,  supreme.  America  above  all  organizations  that  exist  in 
this  country  to-day. 

To  bring  the  Regular  Array  up  to  the  strength  required,  were  w^e  to  have 
no  National  Guard,  by  voluntary  enlistment  would  be  Impossible.  I  am  free 
to  say  that  now,  nor  In  the  future,  would  It  be  possible  to  recruit  the  Regular 
Army  to  500,000  men  by  voluntary  enlistment.  Hence,  to  accomplish  the  or- 
ganization of  such  a  force,  we  would  be  obliged  to  resort  to  conscription,  and 
I  know  from  personal  study  and  observation  that  conscription  in  time  of  peace 
is  abhorrent  to  the  country,  and  the  mere  suggestion  of  such  In  any  proposed 
legislation  spells  Its  defeat. 

Gen.  March's  estimate  of  $900,000,000  is  based  upon  conscription,  but  if  it 
were  based  upon  voluntary  enlistment  it  would  be  necessary  to  figure  a  cost 
considerably  more ;  to  be  conservative,  half  as  much  again,  for  the  very  evident 
reason  that  to  encourage  enlistment  it  would  necessarily  have  to  be  made 
attractive,  and  to  obtain  the  type  of  men  who  should  make  up  any  Army  this 
country  would  furnish  we  would  be  obliged  to  establish  a  minimum  pay  of 
$00  per  month  and  subsistence,  etc.,  to  compete  with  opportunities  offei-ed  to 
industrial  wage  earners.  On  the  other  hand,  the  entire  co.st  of  tlie  National 
Guard  system,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  men  and  officers  are  only  receiving 
compensation  when  on  actual  duty,  which  includes  training,  will  cost  le.ss  than 
40  per  cent  of  any  other  plan  proposed. 

The  provisions  of  the  National  Guard  bill,  which  deals  with  military  train- 
ing, is  distinctive  from  military  service,  and  It  Is  this  phase  of  the  bill  which 
has  created  no  little  crltclsm  of  the  bill,  due  to  lack  of  understanding  on  the 
part  of  those  responsible.  The  Impression  has  gone  forth  that  the  National 
Guard  Association  is  against  universal  military  training.  This  is  not  true, 
as  the  association  Is  for  that  form  of  tralnng  for  the  youth  of  the  country, 
and  they  went  on  record  at  the  annual  conventon  held  In  St.  Ia>u1s  on  May  8 
last  to  that  effect,  but  the  association  Is  in  accord  with  the  entire  country 
as  being  against  any  form  of  universal  military  service.  The  disadvantages 
of  the  latter  appeal  to  all  thoughtful  men  and  women  as  that  form  of  train- 
ing and  service  which  receives  the  boy  at  the  formative  period  of  his  lifte 
and  takes  him  from  the  Influence  of  mother,  church,  and  home  life.  It  places 
him  In  large  concentration  camps,  under  the  rigid  discipline  and  the  influence  of 
men  who  do  not  know  where  he  came  from,  what  his  home  life  had  been, 
and  who  naturally  could  not  be  In  sympathy  with  the  personal  element  which 
plays  such  a  great  part  in  molding  the  character  of  the  boy. 
•  The  advantage  of  the  former  Is  that  the  boy  is  trained  by  local  officers,  men 
who  have  perhaps  known  him  all  their  lives  and  in  whom  the  mother  has 
confidence,  and  a  feeling  of  security  that  her  boy  will  be  under  the  personal 
observation  of  one  she^  knows  and  respects,  and  at  the  same  time  the  boy  will 
have  all  the  advantages  and  influences  of  home  and  church. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  National  Guard  of  high  standard  of  efficiency,  and 
instead  of  an  organization  of  48  little  armies,  such  as  existed  previous  to  1916, 
we  will  have  a  comprehensive  coordinated  force. 

(a)  Because  they  are  coordinated  through  the  National  Guard  council. 
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(h)  Because  the  Government  in  supplying  funds  and  equipment  shall  have 
the  right  to  appoint  inspectors  and  demand  an  inspection  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  of  War. 

The  more  rigid  these  inspections  the  better  satisfied  the  National  Guard 
will  be. 

On  the  question  of  training,  it  is  the  opinion  of  all  that  training  in  the 
school  system  is  not  repugnant  to  the  ideas  of  Americans.  It  does  not  savor  of 
militarism  if  tt  is  carried  on  through  our  educational  system.  The  plan  of 
beginning  this  training  in  the  lower  grade  school  by  teaching  the  boy  care  of 
his  physical  being,  both  as  to  sanitation  and  physical  development  and  at 
the  same  time  instilling  into  his  mind  love  of  country  and  respect  for  law 
and  order,  which  has  been  demonstrated  quite  recently,  is  lacking  in  the  youth 
of  our  country.  The  training  the  boy  would  receive  in  high  school  and  col- 
lege would  be  specialized,  with  the  latter  the  reservoir  for  officers  under 
Regular  Army  technical  Instructors. 

For  the  great  percentage  ot'  boys  who  finish  school  without  entering  high 
school  or  college,  their  military  training  should  be  worked  out  along  the  lines 
similar  to  those  used  in  New  York  State,  with  a  campaign  among  business 
men  and  manufacturers  of  the  country,  such  as  is  being  conducted  in  St.  Louis 
at  the  present  time,  which  is  to  provide  that  all  employers  agree  to  urge  their 
employees  to  join  the  National  Guard  with  the  assurance  and  promise  on  the 
part  of  the  employer  that  the  employee  may  attend  drills  and  camp  duty  with- 
out loss  of  pay  or  vacation  period.  This  is  the  price  business  must  pay  for 
its  own  protection. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  preservation  of  all  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  th^ 
pr»»<^ection  of  property  within  the  Stares,  md  yet  in  an  emerg(»ncy  plans  the 
authority  for  call  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  into  Federal  service, 
with  the  express  provision  that  when  the  emergency  ceases  to  exist  those 
units  of  the  National  Guard  which  were  called  will  be  returneil  to  their 
home  stations  and  revert  to  their  former  status. 

This  provision  not  only  makes  it  possible  that  the  National  Guard  will 
receive  credit  for  deeds  It  may  have  performed,  but  it  will  also  prevent  a 
repetition  of  the  chaotic  conditions  which  exist  in  the  country  to-day. 

The  bill  provides  for  an  organized  national  reserve,  obtained  by  graduation 
of  a  definite  proportion  annually  from  the  National  Guard.  This  reserve 
makes  immediately  available  a  large  number  of  trained  men  and  officers  for 
any  emergency.  Then  we  have  the  unorganized  reserve,  which  consists  of  a 
definite  proportion  graduated  annually  from  the  organized  reserve,  thus 
adding  another  source  from  which  trained  men  can  be  obtained. 

Another  and  entirely  ne\v  departure  is  a  provision  for  the  organization  of  a 
chaplain's  corps.  It  may  appear  as  not  being  germane  to  our  national>defense 
problems  to  make  a  provision  such  as  this,  but  allow  me  to  call  your  attention 
to  a  few  facts. 

Before  the  war  this  country  was  divided  into  armed  religious  camps,  each 
endeavoring  to  accomplish  the  same  end  in  its  own  way.  Experiences  of  the 
war  broke  down  these  walls  and  created  an  era  of  good  feeling  and  a  spirit 
of  cooperation  that  must  be  preserved.  We  do  not  claim  the  chaplain  cori>s 
is  necessary  for  the  Regular  Army,  for  the  reason  we  are  not  qualified  t« 
pass  on  that  subject,  but  a  National  Guard  made  up  of  citizen  soldiers  should 
have  a  chaplain  corps  to  coordinate  all  religious  and  welfare  activities,  making 
possible  in  time  of  war  the  accomplishmont  of  welfare  work  without  any 
duplication  and  at  a  minimum  of  expense,  and  what  is  more  important,  it 
would  be  under  the  direction  of  men  trained  in  the  work  with  a  broad  vision 
made  possible  by  contact  with  fellow  members  of  the  corps,  representing  be- 
liefs or  creeds  different  from  their  own.  I  have  copies  of  letters  from  many 
prominent  clergymen  and  former  chaplains,  but  I  only  want  to  read  two  of 
them,  and  then  I  am  at  your  .servl<*e  in  any  way  you  may  desire. 


November  25,  1919. 

From :  The  adjutant  general.  State  of  Georgia. 

To :  His  excellency,  Hugh  M.  Dorsey,  governor  of  Georgia,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Subject:  Organization  of  National  Guard. 

1.  Receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  20th  instant  is  acknowledged,  in  which  you 
inclose  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  dated  November  7,  1919.  This  letter 
1  return  to  you  as  requested,  with  the  following  analysis,  together  with  a  state- 
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ment  as  to  the  status  of  conditions  in  Georgia  at  the  present  time  as  directed. 

First  The  conditions  in  Georgia  at  the  present  time  are  as  follows:  There 
has  been  organized  at  Dublin,  Ga.,  one  Infantry  company  of  100  men,  and  thi^ 
organization  has  received  Federal  recognition  as  National  Guard  and  is  now 
receiving  uniforms,  arms,  and  equipment  from  the  Government 

In  Macon  there  is  in  process  of  organization  three  companies  of  Infantry. 
These  companies  have  not  yet  recruited  up  to  the  minimum  of  100  men  required ^^ 
for  Federal  recognition  under  the  regulations  of  the  War  Department  imposed^^ 
by  the  terms  of  the  national  defense  act  of  June  3,  1916. 

There  is  now  in  process  of  organization  one  company  of  Infantry  in  each  of 
the  following  towns,  none  of  which  have  as  yet  been  able  to  recruit  up  to  the 
minimum  of  100  men  required:  Atlanta,  2  companies;  Americus,  1  company; 
Olumbus,  1  company;  Albany,  1  company;  Sparta,  1  company;  Brunswick, 
1  company;  Griffin,  1  company. 

All  of  the  above  could  easily  qualify  in  a  very  short  time  if  the  War  Depart- 
ment would  reduce  the  .  Federal  regulation  to  its  former  status  of  65  men 
minimum. 

We  have  existing  now  the  following  home  guard  organizations,  under  the 
command  of  Gen.  Peter  W.  Meldrim:  Savannah,  two  battalions  of  four  com- 
panies each,  and  one  company  at  each  of  the  following  stations:  Atlanta. 
Athens,  Quitman,  Ck>lumbus  (two  companies),  Decatur,  Clyo,  Newington,  Au- 
gusta, Pearson,  Rochelle,  and  Tlfton. 

An  active  campaign  has  been  carried  on  to  overcome  the  obstacles  encountered, 
and  every  effort  humanly  possible  has  been  exerted  to  induce  the  returning 
officers  and  men  to  reorganize  the  National  Guard  units,  and  the  unsatis- 
factory results  to  date  are  directly  attributable  to  the  following  facts : 

We  are  being  strangled  with  technicalities  by  the  War  Department.  They 
are  Imposing  war-time  organization  and  conditions  upon  us  in  times  of  peace, 
and  demanding  a  degree  of  perfection  in  organization,  strength,  and  efficiency 
not  possible  or  attempted  in  the  Regular  Army.  The  professional  soldier  has 
no  understanding  or  conception  of  the  conditions  confronting  the  citizen  soldier, 
who  can  not  be  treated  on  the  basis  of  a  Regular,  his  service  is  an  avocation, 
not  a  profession,  and  he  will  not  make  the  sacrifice  necessary  to  enlist  unless 
the  service  is  made  attractive,  interesting,  and  beneficial. 

A  widespread  and  general  ^irit  of  resentment  exists  among  discharged 
officers  and  soldiers  alike,  on  account  of  the  discrimination  shown  them  and 
the  treatment  received  from  the  Regular  Army  officers  during  the  period  of 
their  service.  Breaking  up  and  scattering  the  personnel  and  changing  old 
organizations  from  one  branch  of  the  service  to  another  during  the  war  was  a 
crime  which  can  not  be  forgiven,  and  officers  and  men  will  not  join  again 
under  existing  laws  and  risk  a  recurrence  of  similar  action  by  those  in 
authority,  while  laws  which  permitted  such  actions  exist  or  remain  in  force. 

The  Militia  Bureau  is  constantly  changing  its  attitude  and  rulings  upon  all 
subjects,  and  owing  to  the  many  ambiguous  letters  received  from  them,  the 
continual  haggling  over  trivial  details,  and  the  apparently  conflicting  state- 
ments of  different  officials  of  the  War  Department,  we  are  constrained  to  the 
conclusion,  though  regretfully,  that  there  either  exists  Inefficiency  and  lack 
of  cooperation  between  the  bureaus  of  the  War  Department  or  there  is  an 
intentional,  though  veiled,  effort  to  deceive  and  confuse  the  general  public 
and  our  Representatives  in  Congress  concerning  the  real  situation  and  issues. 

The  citizen  soldier  desires  most  earnestly  to  see  enacted  a  common-sense, 
practical  law  to  govern  in  times  of  peace  versus  the  technical  application,  in 
time  of  peace,  of  a  theoretical  law  framed  to  govern  in  time  of  some  future 
war  in  which  we  may  or  may  not  be  involved. 

An  analysis  of  the  Secretary  of  War's  letter  will  reveal  the  following: 

It  is  passing  strange  that  the  Secretary  of  War  should  be  so  greatly  exer- 
cised now  over  the  failure  of  the  War  Department  to  reorganize  the  National 
Guard  under  existing  laws,  when  he  knows  that  no  provision  was  made  for 
the  National  Guard  in  the  War  Department's  Army  reorganization  bill,  drafted 
by  the  General  Staff,  and  approved  by  him  and  submitted  to  Congress  witli  his 
indorsement  and  recommendations  that  It  be  passed. 

Taking  the  letter  at  its  face  value,  it  is  an  apparent  appeal  for  the  organ-  ^ 
Ization  of  a  State  force  under  Federal  control  to  supplement  the  Regular  Army.  M 
The  National  Guard  of  the  several  States  was  recognized  as  a  first  reserve 
to  the  Regular  Army  and  has  been  so  used  in  the  past  on  the  Mexican  border 
and  during  the  World  War.    In  the  first  and  second  paragraphs  of  his  letter, 
the  Secretary  of  War  merely  recites  facts  which  are  of  common  knowledge. 
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In  the  third  and  fourth  paragraphs  he  acknowledges  the  failure  of  the  War 
Department  to  reorganize  the  National  Guard,  and,  by  implication,  places  the 
blame  upon  the  States,  when^  the  facts  are  that  the  antagonism  of  the  War  De- 
partment against  the  National  Guard  before,  during  and  since  the  war  and 
their  lack  of  cooperation  with  the  State  authorities,  is  the  direct  cause  of 
their  failure.  The  following  excerpts  from  official  correspondence  with  this 
State  will  show  very  plainly  what  little  encouragement  we  have  received  from 
the  War  Department  and  will  reveal  the  ambiguous  rulings : 

A  letter  was  written  by  this  department  under  date  of  January  29,  1919, 
as  follows: 

"  By  direction  of  the  governor,  permission  is  hereby  requested  to  reorganize 
the  Georgia  National  Guard." 

The  reply  received  to  the  above  letter  from  the  Militia  Bureau,  under  date 
of  February  1,  1919,  by  first  indorsement,  reads  as  follows: 

"  1.  Under  date  of  January  15  the  following  Instructions  were  received  from 
the  Secretary  of  War :  \ 

"  *  The  future  military  policy  of  the  War  Department  has  not  been  an- 
nounced. This  policy  will  involve  questions  affecting  the  National  Guard  or- 
ganization. 

"  *  In  order  not  to  handicap  or  interfere  with  the  formulations  of  a  proper 
future  military  policy,  it  is  deemed  unwise  at  this  time  to  proceed  with  a  re- 
organization of  the  National  Guard.  Action  upon  the  equipment  of  such  as 
have  been  organized  will  be  deferred  for  the  same  reason.* 

**  2.  *  Reorganization  *  as  used  above  is  understood  to  include  the  organiza- 
tion of  new  units  and  their  Inspection  and  recognition. 

"  3.  This  bureau  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  carrying  out  the  instructions  of 
the  Secretary  of  War  in  relation  to  the  National  Guard;  therefore  no  further 
action  can  be  taken  by  it  in  relation  to  authorization  of  new  organizations,  or 
further  inspection  and  recognition  thereof,  or  in  supplying  further  arms,  cloth- 
ing, and  equipment  to  existing  organizations  until  such  action  is  authorized  by 
the  Secretary  of  War. 

"  By  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War." 

Again  on  March  7,  1919,  another  request  to  reorganize  was  made,  to  which 
the  following  reply  was  received  in  letter  dated  March  13,  1919: 

*'  Under  Instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  War  the  Militia  Bureau  Is  not 
extending  authorization  for  new  National  Guard  units  at  the  present  time,  for 
which,  as  has  been  pointed  out  above,  there  are  only  a  limited  amount  of 
funds  available  for  arms  and  equipment" 

The  above  ruling  brought  forth  a  strong  protest  from  the  several  States 
and  caused  the  Militia  Bureau  to  reverse  their  former  decision  and  a  letter 
under  date  of  April  15,  1919,  was  w^rltten,  excerpts  from  which  are  quoted 
as  follows: 

"  In  order  to  provide  a  limited  number  of  units  of  National  Guard  available 
for  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  within  the  several  States,  the  Militia 
Bureau  will  consider  the  authorization  of  units  of  the  National  Guard  as 
far  as  limited  funds  permit,  provided,  however,  that  the  necessity  is  shown 
for  Nation.ll  Guard  for  this  particular  purpose  by  the  Stat;e  authorities  and 
cogent  reasons  are  advanced  for  the  completion  of  their  organization  prior 
to  June  30,  1919. 

"  When  specifically  authorized  by  the  War  Department,  units,  except  Coast 
Artillery,  will  be  organized  under  Tables  of  Organization  approved  May  3, 
1917,  and  Coast  Artillery  units  under  Circular  29.  Mllftia  Bureau,  1916.  For 
the  present  the  lettered  companies  (Including  Calvary  troops)  and  Coast 
Artillery  companies  will  be  presented  for  recognition  and  maintained  as 
National  Guard  at  the  enlisted  strength  of  65.  The  Headquarters,  Machine- 
Qun,  and  Supply  Companies  will  be  maintained  at  the  minimum  strength 
authorized  by  Tables  of  Organization,  May  3,  1917." 

It  will  be  noted  above  that  the  States  were  only  given  from  April  15,  1919, 
to  June  30,  1919,  in  which  to  complete  their  organization.  Some  States  had 
troops  organized  and  awaiting  acceptance,  others  had  none  and  It  was  8i 
physical  Impossibility  to  organize  them  In  every  detail  within  the  time  allowed. 
However,  they  distinctly  authorized  In  paragraph  5  a  minimum  strength  of 
05  men  per  company,  and  bear  in  mind  that  this  authority  was  given  in  time 
of  war. 

One  month  later,  they  again  reverse  themselves  in  letter  dated  July  16,  1919, 
Id  which  they  allot  a  certain  number  of  troops  to  each  State  by  the  following 
statement : 
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"  Units  will  be  organized  for  the  time  being  under  Tables  of  Organization, 
United  States  Army,  approved  May  3,  1917,  except  Ck>ast  Artillery  units, 
which  will  be  organized  under  the  provisions  of  Circular  29,  Militia  Bureau, 
December  6,  1916.    Two  copies  of  these  tables  are  inclosed  with  this  letter. 

"  The  strength  required  for  Federal  recognition  will  be  the  minimum  strength 
specified  in  the  tables  referred  to  above,  and  100  enlisted  men  for  Coast  Ai^ 
tillery  companies."  ^k 

From  the  above  you  will  see  that  they  have  arbitrarily  raised  the  minimnm^: 
from  05  men  per  company  to  100  men  per  company.     This  action  caused  a 
strong  protest  to  be  made  by  this  State,  which  resulted  in  the  Militia  Bureau 
issuing  letter  dated  July  28,  1919,  containing  the  following  statements : 

"  1.  Referring  to  your  letter  of  July  21,  on  the  above  subject,  I  am  directed 
by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  advise  you  as  follows : 

"  (a)  The  strength  necessary  for  Federal  recognition  Is  the  minimum 
strength  specified  in  Tables  of  Organization,  United  States  Army,  approved 
May  3,  1917,  as  stated  in  paragraph  4  of  ray  letter  of  July  16,  1917  (100  men 
for  each  lettered  Infantry  company). 

'*  ib)  The  strength  of  65  men  authorized  for  Federal  recognition,  to  which 
you  refer  in  paragraph  3  of  your  letter,  was  distinctly  limited  to  a  few  Na- 
tional Guard  units,  authorized  by  this  bureau  to  meet  an  emergency,  and  the 
organization  of  which  was  required  to  be  completed  on  or  before  June  30, 
1919,  in  order  to  be  equipped  from  appropriations  which  lapsed  on  that  date. 
The  State  of  Georgia  was  not  authorized  to  organize  National  Guard  under 
this  ruling. 

**A11  National  Guard  organizations  are  now  required  to  maintain  the  mini- 
mum strength  specified  in  paragraph  (a)  above,  which  is  the  strength  now 
required  for  Federal  recognition." 

The  above  was  followed  by  Circular  Letter  No.  39,  dated  July  30,  1919,  in 
which  the  following  statements  were  made : 

"The  minimum  enlisted  strength  prescribed  by  the  President  for  all  or- 
ganizations of  the  National  Guard  recognized  by  the  Federal  Government  as 
such,  shall  be  the  minimum  strength  given  in  approved  tables  of  organization 
for  the  Regular  Army.  The  latest  approved  tables  for  the  Regular  Army 
(exclusive  of  Coast  Artillery)  are  those  approved  May  3,  1917.  For  Coast 
Artillery  companies  a  minimum  strength  of  1(X)  enlisted  men  is  prescribed, 
as  given  in  column  4  of  table  in  paragraph  3,  Circular  No.  29,  Militia  Bureau, 
December  6,  1916.  This  strength  is  required  for  Federal  recognition,  and  no 
organization  shall  be  reduced  below  this  minimum  without  the  specific  con- 
sent of  the  President  in  each  case,  as  provided  in  section  68  of  the  act  of 
Congress  approved  June  3,  1916. 

"  All  previous  authorization  for  the  organization  and  recognition  of  any 
National  Guard  units  at  less  than  the  above  strength  (such  as  authority  con- 
tained in  Militia  Bureau  letters  of  April  11,  1919,  to  certain  States^  per- 
mitting lettered  companies  of  Infantry  to  be  presented  for  recognition  and 
maintained  as  National  Guard  at  a  strength  of  65  are  hereby  revoked,  effec- 
tive from  July  16,  1919,  notice  of  such  action  having  been  given  the  various 
States  on  that  date. 

"  No  units  will  be  recognized  in  the  future  at  a  strength  below  that  pre- 
scribed in  paragraph  1,  above,  and  units  already  recognized  will  be  given  a 
period  of  five  months  from  August  1,  1919,  to  recruit  to  the  strength  pre- 
scribed in  paragraph  1,  above,  and  if  not  up  to  that  strength  by  December  81, 
1919,  will  be  subject  to  the  withdrawal  of  Federal  recognition." 

Following  this  the  Secretary  of  War  wrote  personally  to  the  governor  of 
Georgia  under  date  of  September  6,  1919,  as  follows : 

"  I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  telegram  dated  September  3,  relative 
to  the  minimum  strength  required  for  National  Guard  companies,  and  desire 
to  state  that  reply  thereto  has  been  delayed  pending  a  complete  investigation 
of  this  subject. 

"An  opinion  has  just  been  received  from  the  Judge  Advocate  General  of 
the  Army  as  to  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War  under  existing  law 
with  reference  to  the  reduction  in  strength  of  National  Guard  companies. 
The  result  of  this  Investigation,  together  with  this  opinion  will  be  communi-  ^ 
cated  in  a  few  days  by  the  Militia  Bureau  to  the  governors  and  adjutants  ^ 
general  of  all  States,  and  to  members  of  the  Senate  and  House  Military 
Committees." 

The  above  letter  was  referred  by  the  governor  to  the  adjutant  general  who 
^ad  also  received  a  similar  letter  dated  September  6,  1919,  from  the  Secre- 
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tBLTy  of  War  personally  inclosing  a  long  argument  from  the  Judge  Advocate 
General  setting  forth  his  opinion  relative  to  the  minimum  strength  of  National 
Guard  companies,  declaring  that  any  reduction  below  100  men  would  be  illegal 
and  that  the  Secretary  of  War  at  this  time  is  without  authority  to  grant 
such  a  reduction  in  time  of  war. 

Subsequent  to  the  above  ruling,  and  in  the  face  of  it  and  the  positive  state- 
ments made  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  War  Department  has  authorized 
certain  States  to  proceed  with  their  organization  on  a  65-men  minimum  basis, 
proven  by  the  following  quotation  from  letter  dated  October  23,  1919 : 

"  Several  of  the  States  organized  units  with  a  strength  of  65.  When  the 
appropriation  act  finally  did  pass  CJongress,  July  11,  1919,  those  States  which 
had  organized  National  Guard  units  with  a  strength  of  65  were  notified  that 
we  had  now  sufllcient  funds  for  equipment  and  that  the  strength  of  the  organ- 
izations should  be  brought  up  to  100  men  per  organization  by  the  31st  day  of 
December,  1919.  Whereupon  several  of  the  States  concerned  besought  the 
bureau  to  allow  them  to  complete  the  regiment  which  they  had  started  to 
organize  at  the  strength  of  65  per  lettered  company,  although  they  were  not 
able  to  complete  them  previous  to  June  30,  1919.  This  permission  was  granted 
to  the  particular  States  affected,  but  applied  only  to  those  regiments  originally 
authorized  previous  to  June  30  and  to  no  other  troops.  It  was  further  in- 
sisted upon  that  any  organization  recognized  after  June  30  with  a  strength  of 
65  must  reach  a  strength  of  100  per  organization  by  June  30,  1920.  This  com- 
munication was  not  furnished  the  State  of  Georgia,  because  the  State  was  not 
interested  in  the  authorizations  extended  previous  to  June  30,  1919." 

To  summarize,  the  War  Department  has  thrown  every  obstacle  possible  in 
the  way  to  prevent  the  reorganization  of  the  national  guard.  If  it  was  legal 
in  April  to  authorize  a  minimum  of  65  per  company,  how  can  it  be  illegal  in 
September  of  the  same  year  under  the  same  conditions?  If  some  States  organ- 
ized on  the  65  basis  and  others  tried  and  failed,  by  what  authority  has  their 
time  been  extended  to  June  30,  1920,  and  why  is  Georgia  denied  this  right  or 
the  same  privilege,  and  how  can  the  War  Department  legally  grant  this  ex- 
tension to  June  30,  1920,  to  some  of  the  States  and  refuse  others  the  same 
privilege  in  the  face  of  the  ruling  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General? 

The  facts  are,  they  are  now  allowing  some  States  to  organize  on  the  65  men 
basis  and  receive  Federal  recognition,  while  they  require  other  States  to  or- 
ganize on  a  100  men  basis.  Some  States  were  given  until  December  31,  1919, 
to  complete  their  organization,  while  others  have  been  given  until  June  30, 
1920.    I  can  not  see  the  equity,  reasons,  or  justice  in  such  a  policy. 

Further  analyzing  the  Secretary  of  War's  letter  concerning  the  State  guard 
or  home  guards,  please  note  the  different  statements  in  the  following  letters : 

"  In  those  States  where  the  requirements  of  the  national  defense  act  can  not 
be  fulfilled,  the  State  authorities  certainly  can  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  June  14,  1917,  and  secure  proper  equipment  for  properly  constituted 
State  forces  to  preserve  law  and  order  within  the  borders  of  the  States." 
(Quotation  from  letter  from  Secretary  of  War  date  Nov.  7,  1919.) 

•*  There4s  no  authority  of  law  for  issuing  machine  gims  or  any  other  military 
equipment  to  States  for  National  Guard  purposes,  unless  such  States  have  Na- 
tional Guard  organizations  recognized  as  such  under  the  provisions  of  the  act 
of  June  3,  1916.  The  State  of  Georgia  has  at  present  no  recognized  National 
Guard. 

"  There  is  no  authority  of  law  for  the  issue  or  sale  of  machine  guns  to  State 
military  organizations  unless  they  be  National  Guard.  An  act  of  Congress 
dated  June  14,  1917,  provided  for  the  issue  of  certain  specified  military  equip- 
ment to  home  guard  or  other  State  troops  or  militia.  But  such  equipment  was 
itemized  in  the  law  and  limited  to  rifies,  ammunition,  cartridge  belts,  haversacks, 
and  canteens."  (Quotation  from  letter  from  Chief,  Militia  Bureau,  dated  Mar. 
15,  1919.) 

"  Returned,  with  the  information  that  there  is  no  authority  of  law  for  the 
issue  of  any  Federal  property  to  States  for  use  by  constabulary  or  military 
organizations  (other  than  National  Guard  authorized  and  recognized  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  June  3,  1916)  except  as  provided  by  an  act  of  June  14, 
1917,  which  authorized  the  issue  of  rifles,  ammunitions,  cartridge  belts,  haver- 
sacks, and  canteens,  when  available  to  Home  Guard  and  similar  organizations. 
Issues  of  these  specified  articles  must  necessarily  be  returned  to  the  Federal 
(iovernment  upon  the  declaration  of  peace,  when  Home  Guards  will  by  law 
cease  to  exist."  (Quotation  from  letter  from  Chief,  Militia  Bureau,  dated  Mar, 
25,  1919.) 
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The  above  statements  were  made  in  ofi9cial  letters  from  the  Chief  of  the 
Militia  Bureau  in  reply  to  efforts  of  this  department  to  secure  equipment  for 
State  guard  companies.    No  further  explanation  is  necessary,  except  to  say 
that  the  Secretary  of  War  should  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  present  emer- 
gency ceases  to  exist  when  Congress  ratifies  the  peace  treaty,  and  this  may  or 
may  not  occur  shortly,  when  the  arms  and  equipment  issued  to  State  guards 
under  the  act  of  June  14,  1917,  will  be  withdrawn  from  those  States  who  have    ^^ 
not  been  able  to  reorganize  the  National  Guard,  and  if  the  purposes  of  the  War    ^B 
Department  are  carried  out  in  this  respect  such  States  will  be  left  without    ^^^ 
arms  and  equipment  and  thus  stripped  of  the  only  means  now  available  to  meet 
any  uprising  or  unlawful  acts  against  the  enforcement  of  law  and  order. 

I  hope  that  you  will  make  such  use  of  the  above  information  with  our  Sen- 
ators in  Congress  as  to  cause  some  action  to  be  taken  to  relieve  the  situation, 
and  such  relief  is  contained  in  the  National  Guard  bill,  S.  3424,  now  before 
Congress  which  I  trust  you  will  call  to  the  attention  of  our  Senators  and 
Congressmen  requesting  that  they  support  the  measure. 

J.  Van  Holt  Nash. 
The  Adjutant  General. 

(Whereupon,  at  4  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned  until 
Wednesday,  December  10, 1919,  at  2.15  o'clock  p.  m.) 
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WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBEB  10,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 

SUBCOMMITTBB  ON  MILITARY  AfFAIBS, 

WasMngton^  D.  C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  2.15  o'clock 
p.  m.,  in  the  committee  room,  Capitol,  Senator  James  W.  Wads- 
worth,  jr.,  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Wadsworth  (presiding),  Sutherland,  New,  Fre- 
linghuysen,  Chamberlain,  and  Thomas. 

Also  present:  Mr.  Allan  Tukey,  Omaha,  Nebr.,  chairman  of  the 
special  committee  on  military  policy  of  the  American  Legion. 

Mr.  Milton  J.  Foreman,  Chicago,  111.,  formerly  of  the  Thirty- 
third  Division. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Galbraith,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Henrv  L.  Stimson,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Franklin  D'Olier,  Philadelphia,  Ira.,  national  commander  of 
the  American  Legion. 

Mr.  Thomas  W.  Miller,  of  Delaware,  chairman  of  the  national  leg- 
islative committee  of  the  American  Legion. 

STATEMEirr  OF  MB.  ALLAN  TTTEET,  OUAHA,  NEBB. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand,  Mr.  Tukey,  you  are  chairman  of 
the  legislative  committee  of  the  American  Legion  ? 

Mr.  Tukey.  Not  of  the  legislative  committee,  of  the  military- 
policy  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  kindly  state  for  the  information  of 
this  committee  how  and  where  your  committee  was  appointed? 

Mr.  TuKET.  Our  committee  was  appointed  under  authority  of  our 
convention  at  Minneapolis,  which  provided  for  a  committee  of  seven 
on  military  policy.    I  will  read  you  the  paragraph  if  you  wish  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  want  to  have  it  in  the  record,  yes. 

Mr.  Tttkey  [reading] : 

That  a  committee  of  seven  be  appointed  by  the  executive  committee  of  the 
American  Legion  to  consult  with  ancl  advise  the  Military  and  Naval  Committees 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress  as  to  the  working  out  of  the  details  of  organization 
and  training  of  the  future  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States,  using  as  its 
basis  the  resolutions  accepted  and  adopted  by  this  convention. 

The  Chairman.  And  ^our  convention,  as  I  understand  it,  adopted 
a  set  of  resolutions,  did  it  not? 
Mr.  Tukey.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  read  those  resolutions 
into  the  record. 
Mr.  TuKBr  [reading] 

BE80LUTI0NS  ADOPTED  AT  THE  MINNEAPOLIS  CONVENTION  OF  THE  AMEBIC  AN  LEOIOlf 

ON  THE  FUTURE  MII.ITABY  POLICY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  ^ 

1.  That  a  large  standing  Army  is  uneconomic  and  un-American ;  national  ^^ 
safety  with  freedom  from  militarism  is  best  assured  by  a  national  citizen  army 
and  navy  based  on  the  democratic  and  American  principles  of  the  equality  of 
obligation  and  opportunity  for  all. 

2.  We  favor  a  policy  of  universal  military  training,  and  that  the  administra- 
tion of  such  policy  shall  be  removed  from  the  complete  control  of  any  exclu- 
sively  military  organization  or  caste. 

3.  We  are  strongly  opposed  to  compulsory  military  service  in  time  of  peace. 

4.  We  have  had  a  bitter  experience  in  the  cost  of  unpreparedness  for  na- 
tional defense  and  the  lack  of  proper  training  on  the  part  of  officers  and  men» 
and  we  realize  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  revision  of  our  military  and 
naval  system  and  a  thorough  house  cleaning  of  the  inefficient  officers  and 
methods  of  our  entire  Military  Establishment. 

We  favor  a  national  military  and  naval  system  based  on  universal  military 
obligation,  to  include  a  relatively  small  Regular  Army  and  Navy,  and  a  citi- 
zen army  and  navy  capable  of  rapid  expansion  sufficient  to  meet  any  national 
emergency,  on  a  plan  which  will  provide  comi)etltlve  and  progressive  train- 
ing for  all  officers,  both  of  the  Regular  Army  and  Navy  and  of  the  citizen 
forces. 

We  believe  that  such  military  system  should  be  subject  to  civil  authority. 
Any  legislation  tending  toward  an  enlarged  and  stronger  military  and  naval 
caste  we  unqualifiedly  condemn. 

5.  The  national  citizen  army,  which  should  and  must  be  the  chief  reliance  of 
this  country  in  time  of  war,  should  be  officered  by  men  from  its  own  ranks 
and  administered  by  a  general  staff  on  which  citizen-soldier  officers  and  Reg- 
ular Army  officers  shall  serve  in  equal  number. 

We  recommend  that  military  training  in  high  schools  and  colleges  be  en- 
couraged. 

6.  We  favor  the  continuance  of  training  camps  for  the  training  and  education 
of  officers  to  serve  in  case  of  national  requirement 

We  recommend  that  Congress  pass  such  legislation  as  will  make  the  United 
States  Air  Service  a  separate  and  distinct  department  of  our  system  of  na- 
tional defen.ses,  under  control  of  a  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet,  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose  alone. 

7.  The  national  citizen  army  and  navy  should  be  organized  into  corps,  divi- 
sions, and  smaller  units,  composed  in  each  case  of  officers  and  men  who  come 
from  the  same  State  or  locality  and  preserving  local  organizations  as  far  as 
practicable. 

8.  The  national  citizen  army  and  navy  should  be  trained,  equipped,  offi- 
cered, and  assigned  to  definite  units  before  rather  than  after  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities. 

9.  The  selection  and  training  of  men  for  the  national  citizen  army  and  navy 
should  be  under  the  local  control  and  administration  of  its  own  officers,  sub- 
ject to  general  national  regulations. 

10.  That  a  committee  of  seven  be  appointed  by  the  executive  committee  of 
the  American  Legion  to  consult  with  and  advise  the  Military  and  Naval  Com- 
mittees of  both  Houses  of  Congress  as  to  the  working  out  of  the  details  of  or- 
ganization and  training  of  the  future  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States, 
using  as  Its  basis  the  resolutions  accepted  and  adopted  by  this  convention. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  resolution  adopted  by  the  convention 
by  a  substantial  majority,  Mr.  Tnkey? 

Mr.  TuKEY.  I  am  not  certain  of  it,  but  I  believe  it  was  adopted 
by  a  unanimous  vote,  or  practically  unanimous. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  there  was  no  considerable  oppo- 
sition manifested? 

Mr.  TuKET.  There  was  no  opposition  from  the  floor  whatever. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  an^  observations  to  make  on  this  situ- 
ation as  you  know  it  and  view  it  at  this  time !  I  ask  you  that  be- 
cause I  understand  the  committee  arrived  here  but  yesterday  and 
has  hardly  had  a  chance  to  examine  the  bills  pending  before  this 
subcommittee  of  the  Military  Affairs  Committee. 
t^  Mr.  TuKET.  If  you  will  allow  us,  I  sliould  like  to  have  Mr.  Gal- 
braith  speak  for  the  committee  as  to  what  we  arrived  at. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.  It  has  been  our  custom,  gentlemen,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  record,  to  inquire  of  each  of  the  witnesses  who 
appear  before  us  what  his  assi^ments  have  been  during  the  war, 
so  before  you  leave  the  stand  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  what  your 
assignments  were. 

Mr.  TuKET.  I  was  commissioned  in  the  first  officers'  training  camp 
at  Fort  Snelling,  Minn.,  as  second  lieutenant.  I  was  sent  abroad 
immediately,  unassigned,  attended  a  British  school  for  some  five  or 
six  weeks,  and  spent  a  little  time  in  the  line  with  the  British.  I  was 
then  assigned  to  the  First  Division,  Twenty-sixth  Infantry,  Com- 
pany D.  Company  D  was  later  transferred  to  the  Third  Machine 
Gun  Battalion,  which  was  also  in  the  First  Division.  That  was  my 
only  assignment  I  wa«  wounded  in  July  and  invalided  home  in 
October. 

The  Chairman.  And  discharged? 

Mr.  TuKET.  And  discharged  in  March  from  the  hospital. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  F.  W.  GALBBAITH,  CtNCINITATI,  OHIO. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Galbraith,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 
Will  you  state  at  the  beginning  your  assignments  during  the  late 
war? 

Mr.  Galbraith.  I  was  colonel  of  the  First  Ohio  Infantry,  then 
assigned  to  the  One  hundred  and  forty-seventh  Infantry  of  the 
Thirty-seventh  Division,  and  I  commanded  the  regiment  until  the 
18th  of  April,  1919,  when  I  was  discharged  from  the  service. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  proceed  in  your 
own  way,  Mr.  Galbraith. 

Mr.  Galbraith.  The  committee  this  morning  in  its  deliberations 
authorized  the  preparation  of  a  brief  statement,  which  I  would  be 
glad  to  read.    It  is  as  follows : 

The  members  of  the  American  Lej^lon  are  deeply  Impressed  with  the  folly 
of  national  unprepa redness  for  war,  from  the  results  of  which  they  suffered 
while  in  France.  They  believe  that  this  country  should  adopt  a  policy  of  uni- 
versal military  training  for  Its  young  men  as  the  only  fair,  democratic,  and 
adequate  system  of  defense.  They  realize  the  individual  benefits  in  Ameri- 
canism and  good  citizenship  which  would  result  from  such  training.  Having 
been  through  it  themselves,  they  think  It  only  fair  and  proper  that  the  genera- 
tions which  come  after  them  should  share  such  duties  and  benefits  also.  They 
know  that  these  benefits  far  outweigh  the  cost  and  time  spent  in  the  training. 

They  believe  that  in  this  way  the  country  can  maintain  for  Its  defense  a 
citizens*  army  which  will  be  adequate  for  any  national  emergency.  They  are 
strongly  opposed  to  militarism  or  the  fostering  of  any  military  caste.  They 
believe  that  the  Regular  Army  should  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  numbers  neces- 
sary for  our  foreign  garrisons  and  other  necessary  professional  duty;  that 
k  our  General  Staff  should  be  liberalized  by  an  admixture  of  competent  citizen 
F  officers,  and  that  all  ofllcers  should  be  subjected  to  severe  tests  of  fitness  which 
\^ould  c-llminate  all  dead  woo<l. 

They  believe  that  this  citizens*  army  should  be  trained  so  far  as  possible 
by  citizen  ofllcers,  and  its  units  localized  in  the  territory  from  which  they 
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come,  but  that  it  must  be  trained  solely  as  a  National  Army  cinder  the  authority 
of  the  National  Government  for  use  only  in  time  of  war;  and  that  the  men 
must  not  be  used  to  fill  up  the  Regular  Army. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  familiar  at  all,  Mr.  Galbraith,  witii  the 
so-called  War  Department  bill,  which  was  introduced  by  me,  Sen- 
ate No.  2715  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Galbraith.  To  some  extent.  ^P 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  one  phase  of  it, 
because  that  statement  and  the  resolutions  in  part  related  to  that 
same  phase.  Under  the  War  Department  bill  each  boy  of  19  is  to 
receive  three  months'  training  in  a  Federal  training  camp,  and 
thereupon  is  to  be  sent  back  to  civil  life  unassigned  to  any  unit, 
resen-e  or  otherwise,  and  unorganized?  Those  men  will  be  unor- 
ganized and  left  unorganized.  Do  you  believe  that  is  a  sound  mili- 
tary practice? 

Mr.  Galbraith.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  For  what  reason,  in  a  general  way? 

Mr.  Galbraith.  Because  it  permits  a  man  to  get  a  small  amount 
of  training,  assigns  him  to  nothing,  keeps  no  touch  with  him — ^in 
other  words,  trains  him  without  any  definite  responsibility  for  the 
future. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  wise  then  to  assign  a 
man  thus  trained  to  a  unit  of  his  own  town  ? 

Mr.  Galbraith.  If  he  is  not  assigned  to  some  unit  where  he  can 
be  within  reach  and  keep  in  touch  with  his  organization  he  is  not 
available. 

The  Chairman.  It  takes  two  or  three  months  to  organize  them 
after  war  breaks  out,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Galbraith,  It  certainly  does. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  observations  of  a  general  char- 
acter to  make  on  the  situation  other  than  the  statement  you  have 
just  read. 

Mr.  Galbraith.  In  reference  to  what,  Mr.  Senator? 

The  Chairman.  Anything  having  to  do  with  the  military  policy, 
or  any  of  the  legislation  mat  has  been  pending  before  us.  I  do 
not  want  to  press  you  too  much  on  that,  because,  as  I  said  to  Mr, 
Tukey,  I  understand  you  have  not  had  a  chance  to  study  the  legis- 
lation that  has  been  pending  here,  and  at  a  later  date  you  will  be 
better  prepared,  but  I  wondered  whether  to-day  you  cared  to  make 
anv  general  observations  beyond  those  contained  m  that  paper? 

Mr.  Galbraith.  One  observation,  which  is  referred  to  indirectly, 
is  thus:  That  any  military  organization,  any  army,  should  be  an 
army,  one  army,  the  United  States  Army.  It  may  be  composed, 
and  would  have  to  be  composed,  of  professional  soldiers  and  citizen 
soldiers,  but  that  should  be  the  only  distinction. 

The  Chairman.  I  assume  from  that  that  you  would  assume  such 
an  army  being  raised  and  maintained  under  the  so-called  Army 
clause  of  the  Constitution? 

Mr.  Galbraith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  As  contrasted  with  the  militia  clause? 

Mr.  Galbraith.  We  have  two  situations  to  deal  with,  Mr.  Sena- 
tor. Any  organization  plan  which  does  not  bring  all  classes  into 
one  war  is  not  going  to  be  an  efficient  Army  organization.  In  other 
words,  the  American  Legion  believes  in  a  small  Regular  Army  and 
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citizen  army.  Now,  as  to  the  details  of  the  organization  and  how  it 
should  be  worked  out  at  this  hearing,  this  committee  is  not  prepared 
to  say.  We  have  a  meeting  on  Monday  with  representatives  from 
all  of  the  States. 

The  Chairman.  Here  in  Washington? 
i^      Mr.  Galbraith.  Here  in  Washington,  and  after  that  meeting  we 
would  be  better  prepared  to  make  specific  recommendations  and 
answer  in  detail  many  questions  which  to-day  we  would  not  care  to 
commit  ourselves  on  or  commit  the  legion. 

The  Chairman.  Merely  as  a  matter  of  detail,  but  you  are  settled 
in  your  minds  on  tw.o  fundamental  principles  ? 

Mr.  GAiiBRAiTH.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  universal  military  training  and  a 
single  army? 

Mr.  Gaujraith.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  observations  have  you  to  make  as  a  former 
officer,  Mr.  Galbraith,  on  the  benefit  of  military  training  to  the 
young  men? 

Mr.  Galbraith.  Why,  Mr.  Senator,  there  is  not  any  man  who 
served  who  has  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  carefuly  the  effect 
upon  the  man  wKile  in  the  service  and  since  he  has  come  out — he  was 
not  accustomed  to  discipline  when  he  went  into  the  Army ;  when  he 
came  out  he  was  accustomed  to  discipline;  he  knew  the  value  of 
authority,  properlv  administered,  and  my  observation  and  my  firm 
conviction  is  that  he  is  a  very  much  better  citizen,  better  able  to  take 
a  speaking  and  an  acting  part.  In  other  words,  assume  the  full 
obligations  of  a  citizen  to  a  very  much  higher  degree  than  when  he 
went  into  the  Army. 

The  Chairman.  1  suppose  you  had  in  your  regiment  from  time  to 
time  men  of  many  different  national  origins? 

Mr.  Galbraith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  observe  that  it  helped  to  weld  them 
together? 

Mr.  Galbraith.  Very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Did  it  make  them  understand  each  other  better? 

Mr.  Galbraith.  Very  much,  and  to  give  all  nationalities  a  sort 
of  universal  standing. 

The  Chairman.  Americanization,  in  other  words? 

Mr.  Galbraith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  not  come  to  any  conclusion  as  a  commit- 
tee as  to  what  would  be  the  proper  size  of  the  Regular  Army,  so- 
called,  in  figures,  had  you? 

Mr.  Galbraith.  No,  sir;  because  we  are  not  advised  as  to  what 
our  outlying  garrisons  will  take  and  what  will  be  available  for  use 
within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States.  The  resolution  is 
perfectly  clear — a  relatively  small  Regular  Army  and  Navy.  In 
other  words,  an  adequate  Army,  without  any  additions. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  the  purpose  of  your  commitee  to  make  any 

specific  recommendations  with  respect  to  the  Navy  ? 

^         Mr.  Galbraith.  We  had  a  naval  member,  but  he  has  not  appeared^ 

%    and  we  have  not  discussed  the  Navy  question.    The  American  Legion 

is  composed  of  men  who  were  discharged  from  the  Army,  Navy,  and 

Marine  Corps,  and  all  branches  of  the  service. 
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The  Chairman.  This  committee  would  have  no  jurisdiction  OTer 
naval  reorganization  and  naval  legislation,  so  we  would  want  to  hear 
from  you  only  on  the  Army  matters. 

Mr.  Tukey,  did  you  have  anyone  else  of  your  committee  who 
wishes  to  say  a  worcl  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Tukey.  I  do  not  think  so,  Mr.  Senator,  unless  there  are  some  ^ 
other  particular  questions  you  would  like  to  ask.  ^ 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Galbraith  a 
question  or  two. 

How  many  men  are  enrolled  in  the  American  Legion  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  Mr.  Galbraith  ? 

Mr.  Galbraith.  As  near  as  we  can  tell,  somewhat  in  excess  of  a 
million  in  numbers. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Are  they  a  unit  in  support  of  military 
training? 

Mr.  Galbraith.  I  can  best  answer  that  by  stating  that  when  this 
resolution  was  read,  of  the  military  policy  committee,  after  they  had 
carefully  considered  the  matter  for  two  and  one-half  days,  day  and 
night,  it  was,  as  I  remember  it,  unanimously  accepted. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Did  they  report  back  to  their  chapters, 
and  did  the  chapters  approve  the  action? 

Mr.  Galbraith.  That  is  being  done.  The  resolutions  have  been 
distributed,  and  what  is  proposed — I  speak  only  for  the  State  of 
Ohio — is  as  soon  as  something  is  definitely  before  us  that  that  will  be 
presented  to  evers^  local  post  for  its  action  in  the  United  States — ^that 
is,  so  far  as  Ohio  is  concerned. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Did  you  have  any  experience  with  the 
attitude  on  this  question  of  foreign  born  who  served?  There  was  a 
large  number  in  the  Army.  Will  they  support  this  policy,  do  you 
believe? 

Mr.  Galbraith.  I  could  not  answer  that,  except  from  personal  ex- 
perience with  a  number  of  men  whom  I  have  talked  with,  a  very  few, 
I  think  only  three,  who  believe  in  the  policy  of  universal  training  as  a 
part  of  their  American  citizenship.  In  other  words,  they  have  be- 
come thorough  Americans. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Of  course,  I  believe  thoroughly  in  mil- 
itary training.  I  want  to  see  it  put  across,  and  I  want  to  see  every 
bit  of  punch  back  of  Congress  that  can  be  enlisted  to  induce  Congress 
to  pass  a  military  training  bill.  But  what  are  you  doing  to  educate 
the  people  and  inform  the  public,  through  the  American  Legion,  of 
the  advantages  of  the  military  training? 

Mr.  Galbraith.  AVe  are  trying  to  show  to  the  public  by  our  works 
and  by  our  deeds  that  the  result  of  the  military  training  that  these 
men  who  came  back  from  overseas  has  made  them  better  citizens,  of 
greater  force  and  value  to  the  community  than  they  ever  were  before 
in  the  world. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  If  this  Congress  should  fail  to  pass  a 
imiversal  military  ti^ining  bill,  would  you  consider  that  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  military  training  by  the  Government  of  the  citizen  anny, 
training  each  year  volunteers  in  a  class,  would  be  a  good  beginning, 
say  150,000  to  200,000  should  volunteer  each  year  and  we  should  train 
those  out  of  the  19-year-old  class? 
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Mr.  Galbraith.  If  I  had  to  eompromise  from,  what  is  reaJly  in 
the  end  the  wise  thing  to  do.  I  would  accept  any  compromise  which 
would  permit  of  training  oi  any  force,  or  any  forces — of  course  it 
would  have  to  be  voluntary,  because  then  you  would  show  conclu- 
sively, even  by  a  small  number,  that  it  was  a  good  thing;  you  would 
(^  have  banded  together  patriotic  Americans  who  believed  in  the  obli- 
^tions  of  citizenship,  who  were  preparing  themselves  for  a  condi- 
tion which  may  again  confront  us. 

Senator  Frelinghutsen.  I  think  it  is  largely  a  matter  of  educa- 
tion, do  you  not? 

Mr.  GALBRArrH.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Frelinghutsen.  Of  the  people  as  a  whole?  Now,  is  the 
American  Legion  going  to  take  that  up,  other  than  among  their  own 
members,  I  mean? 

Mr.  GALBRArrH.  Yes. 

Senator  Frelinghutsen.  And  make  the  necessary  effort  to  induce 
the  people  at  home  to  get  their  Representatives  in  Congress  to  enact 
this  system  into  law?    That  seems  to  me  the  only  way  we  can  win. 

Mr.  Galbraith.  Mr.  Senator,  when  there  is  something  definite  pre- 
sented to  the  members  of  the  American  Legion  in  the  form  of  pending 
legislation,  which  has  come  out  of  the  committee,  and  which  is  ac- 
ceptable, and  they  believe  that  the  points  are  well  taken  and  covered, 
and  it  is  a  proper  and  suitable  bill,  then  is  the  time  that  the  American 
Legion  must  consider  the  bill  as  a  whole,  and  if  it  is  a  wise  bill,  I 
think  you  will  find  the  American  Legion  not  wanting. 

Senator  Frelinghutsen.  Of  course,  I  do  not  think  the  verbiage  of 
the  bill  amounts  to  much.  It  is  a  question  whether  we  are  going  to 
have  universal  training  or  not,  and  I  think  we  have  got  to  get  sup- 
port throughout  the  country  for  that  system  of  military  prepared- 
ness, and  while  your  organization  may  be  able  to  help  us  put  it 
across,  if  you  enlist  all  of  them,  nevertheless  you  have  got  to  convince 
men  in  Congress  who  are  opposed  to  this  system  that  it  is  of  benefit 
to  the  country  to  enact  it  into  law. 

Mr.  Galbraith.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Frelinghutsen.  There  is  a  proposition  here  which  you 
can  take  and  advise  us,  that  is,  in  this  bill,  the  War  Department  bill, 
that  is  one  proposition.  The  other  proposition  is  a  suggestion  that 
we  have  voluntary  military  training  here.  Of  course  that  means 
that  all  the  shirkers  and  slackers  and  stay-at-homea  will  not  vol- 
unteer, and  all  the  fellows  who  have  got  a  little  red  blood  in  their 
veins  will  go  and  take  the  training.  But  whether  that  will  permeate 
back  home  and  eventually  result  in  military  training  I  do  not 
know.  I  think  it  will  go  a  large  way,  as  did  the  Plattsburg  Camp, 
toward  inspiring  the  young  men  of  the  country  to  come  forward  and 
offer  themselves  for  service.  But  this  thini^  is  an  extremely  practical 
one.  We  can  figure  and  talk  about  the  ethics  of  it,  but  you  have  got 
to  get  the  votes  back  home  to  put  it  through. 

Mr.  Galbraith.  I  agree  with  you,  sir. 

Senator  Chambehlain.  How  did  you  find  the  sentiment  among  the 
^  members  of  the  legion  from  the  South  with  regard  to  universal  mili- 
W    tary  training? 

Mr.  Galbraith.  The  selection  and  training  of  men  for  the  national 
citizen  arm  v  and  navy  should  be  under  the  local  control  and  admin- 
istration of  its  own  officers,  subject  to  general  national  regulations. 
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I  am  expressing  a  personal  opinion.  There  are  certain  geographical 
areas  in  the  United  States  where  there  is  a  large  percentage  of  for- 
eign bom  and  illiterates  who  perhaps  are  not  competent  to  do  all 
classes  of  service,  and  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  where  that 
condition  exists  that  men  should  be  trained  for  the  service,  after 
proper  examination  and  tests,  whatever  the  tes>ts  may  be.  We  have  ^ 
had  many  of  them  in  the  Army  (I  expect  they  were  all  good),  so|P 
that  those  men  may  be  determined,  by  suitable  experts,  mat  they 
would  be  qualified.  We  have  to  have  many  troops  in  the  line  of 
communication,  comparatively,  perhaps,  and  equally  perhaps  a 
greater  number  as  combat  troops.  A  man  may  be  a  good  infantry- 
man, but  he  would  make  a  mighty  poor  flyer,  and  so  as  to  various 
sections  of  the  country  these  men  will  be  found,  either  qualified  or 
not  qualified  for  the  various  and  sundry  branches  of  the  service. 
Take  agriculture.  I  think  this  committee,  speaking  for  the  commit- 
tee, is  convinced  that  vocational  training  is  particularly  desirable 
for  a  great  many  men.  It  makes  them  more  valuable  as  citizens,  as 
the  heads  of  families.  They  can  earn  more  money  for  themselves 
after  they  have  come  out  of  their  training,  yet  it  is  of  great  value 
to  the  Government,  because  those  men  are  badly  needed  to  produce 
or  to  handle  in  the  lines  for  which  they  are  fitted.  It  is  not  every 
one  that  can  be  a  flyer  or  an  artilleryman  or  a  doughboy  in  the 
front  line. 

Senator  FreukqhiA'sen.  In  that  connection,  not  discussing  voca- 
tional education,  but  the  elementary  education^  take  a  man  wno  can 
not  read  or  write,  and  you  had  many  of  them  in  the  Army,  had  you 
not? 

Mr.  GAiiBRArTH.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fkbij:nghtjy8bn.  Suppose  this  universal  system  of  train- 
ing  provided  that  if  it  was  fouAd  a  man  could  not  veld  or  write  that 
three  months  should  be  spent  teaching  him  to  read  and  write,  and 
then  he  should  be  carried  on  further  in  a  system  of  military  training; 
would  that  be  practical? 

Mr.  Galbraith.  It  goes,  Mr.  Senator,  just  like  we  had  it  in  the 
Army  anyway.  The  man  was  relieved  of  comparatively  little  duty. 
His  military  education  was  not  neglected;  it  was  reduced  in  some 
measure  in  order  that  he  might  be  taught  to  read  and  write,  and 
then  to  know  something  of  the  principles  on  which  this  country  is 
founded — something  of  the  Constitution. 

Senator  Frelinohuysen.  What  you  were  trying  to  get  at  was 
this :  That  if  we  have  universal  training  in  the  South  and  train  the 
Negro,  and  it  was  found  he  could  not  do  service  in  the  combat  lines, 
that  he  could  utilize  it  in  other  directions.  Was  that  not  what  you 
meant? 

Mr.  Galbraith.  Not  alone  the  Negro,  but  every  other  man,  what- 
ever his  color. 

Senator  Frelinohuysen.  Color  or  race? 

Mr.  Galbraith.  Or  race — ^there  is  use  for  them  all.  Their  color 
and  race  should  not  prevent  their  being  useful  to  their  Government. 

Senator  Frelinohuysen.  But  the  advantage  of  military  training   ^ 
would  extend  to  the  South  just  the  same  as  in  the  North  ?  9 

Mr.  Galbraith.  Yes. 

Senator  Frelinohuysen.  That  is  all  I  have  to  ask,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  other  statement  to  make,  Mr.  Tukey  ? 
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ucuiMUixiUi  STATEHEFT  OF  MB.  ALLAN  TTTKEY,  OKAHA, 

Mr.  TuKEY.  I  thought,  at  the  time  you  were  speaking  as  to  how  far 
the  legion  was  behind  these  resolutions,  it  might  clear  it  up  a  little 
ll^  to  say  that  before  this  convention  there  were  certain  questions  which 
each  State  and  each  individual  knew  was  coming  up  at  the  convention. 
These  questions  were  in  most  cases  brought  up  at  the  State  conven- 
tions, and  I  believe  I  am  right  when  I  say  that  the  majority  of  the 
State  delegations  were  sent  to  the  convention  instructed  as  to  what 
stand  they  were  going  to  take  on  these  particular  questions,  of  which 
this  question  of  military  training  was  one,  and  probably  the  most 
important,  and  they  voted  on  that  basis  and  practicallv  unanimously 
supported  these  resolutions.  I  know  of  several  individual  State  copi- 
ventions  which  took  it  up  and  the  action  was  the  same  there.  It 
was  practically  unanimous  in  the  two  or  three  State  conventions  that 
I  know  of. 

The  Chaibman.  Let  me  say  there  I  happen  to  know  the  New  York 
State  convention  was  unanimous. 

Mr.  D'Olier.  Pennsylvania  also. 

STATEICENT  OF  MB.  MILTOlf  J.  FOBEMAN,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Foreman,  will  you  tell  the  committee  of  your 
assi^ments  during  the  war? 

Mr.  Foreman.  1  commanded  the  One  hundred  and  twenty-second 
Field  Artillery. 

The  Chairman.  Prior  to  that  time  you  had  the  First  Illinois  Cav- 
alrv? 

Mr.  Foreman.  Th^  First  Illinois  Cavalry,  transferred  to  the  Artil- 
lery over  night,  became  the  One  hundred  and  twenty-second  Field 
Artillery  and  served  in  combat  through  all  the  American  operations. 

I  am  strongly  impressed  with  the  belief  that  a  large  bulk  of  the 
American  people  are  academically  for  universal  military  training; 
the  only  thing  they  diflfer  on  is  the  application  of  it.  How  far  the 
desire  for  that  has  permeated  the  family,  the  church,  the  small  com- 
munity, is  a  question  that  is  at  least  debatable.  We  are  so  near  the 
sacrifices  of  the  war  that  people  are  apt  to  set  their  faces  against  the 
thin^  which  are  necessary  for  the  future.  But  it  occurs  to  me  that 
nothing  will  promote  the  principle  of  real  training  like  the  local 
military  enthusiasm — the  heart-to-heart,  hand-to-hand  training. 

I  am  State  commander  in  Illinois.  We  propose  to  cover  the  State 
with  literature  upon  the  advantages  of  the  training,  the  desirability 
of  the  training,  and  get  it  on  to  the  large  bulk  of  men  of  families 
of  foreign  birth,  who  are  not  by  any  means  convinced  of  the  de- 
sirability for  the  ttaininff  at  this  time.  Chicago  has  a  very  large 
population,  and  it  is  in  uiat  field  and  in  the  large  colliery  regions 
that  this  education  is  necessary,  not  only  by  literature,  in  my  judg- 
ment, but  also  by  the  promoting  of  military  enthusiasm ;  the  actual 
military  thing  in  the  neighborhood  will  produce  more  desire  for 
P^  military  trainmg  than  mere  literature  will.  Hence  the  provisions 
here  in  the  resolutions  of  the  American  Legion,  which  would  main- 
tain organizations  in  some  form  in  the  localities,  preserving  the 
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traditions  and  associations  and  making  them  centers  of  dissemina- 
tion of  military  enthusiasm  and  military  knowledge  and  patriotic 
knowled^,  and  a  willingness  to  make  patriotic  sacrifices,  will  go 
further  uian  all  the  resolutions  on  earth. 

I  do  not  think  all  the  laws  that  can  be  passed  will  help  the  matter 
unless  right  at  home  we  develop  the  sentiment  so  it  becomes  a  part  of 
the  method  of  life,  the  principle  of  life,  the  practices  of  the  entire 
conmiunity. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  believe  any  legislation  framed 
for  universal  military  training  should  take  that  very  important 
thing  into  consideration? 

Mr.  FoBSMAK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  should  they  localize  the  units  that  are  to 
be  formed  with  these  trained  men,  so  that  each  imit  will  be  known 
to  belong  to  one  certain  community,  and  that  community  will  take 
a  pride  in  its  development,  and  entertain  an  affection  for  its  members  ? 

Mr.  Foreman.  Yes.  The  greatest  support  my  regiment  has,  and 
I  have  been  in  the  regiment  25  years  and  I  have  commanded  it 
for  15  or  16  years,  has  been  the  support  of  the  folks  back  home, 
the  mothers  and  tne  sisters  and  the  fathers;  they  brought  their 
neighbors  in,  and  I  think  we  have  produced  as  many  elements  who 
believe  in  actual,  concrete,  applied  militarv  training  as  any  organi- 
zation in  the  United  States,  oecause  we  have  kept  them  together, 
and  my  old  regiment  meets  just  as  much  bs  it  did  before  the  war; 
and  1  think  it  generally  is  true,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  that 
the  men  are  teaching  the  principles  to  every  man  that  has  been 
compelled  to  go  through  the  training  they  went  through. 

The  Chairman.  Some  parts  of  the  Army,  during  the  war,  learned 
a  bitter  lesson  on  that  question,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Foreman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  breaking  up  of  old  units  and  the  scattering 
of  men  was  a  distressing  thing  f 

Mr.  Foreman.  It  is  a  bitter  neighborhood  feeling,  too.  The  regi- 
ments in  Illinois  had  to  be  broken  up  to  fill  up  other  regiments, 
where  they  reduced  the  number  of  regiments  and  divisions,  has 
met  an  unfortunate  and  antagonistic  feeling  in  the  communities, 
where  in  manv  cases  the  father  was  a  member  of  the  company,  and 
the  son  and  tne  uncle,  that  they  r^resented  in  many  cases  the  big 
community  interest,  tne  big  social  interest,  outside  the  church,  in 
the  small  community. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  It  impaired  the  military  spirit? 

Mr.  Foreman.  Very  much,  sir. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  How  can  you  get  that  local  esprit  until 
the  principle  of  military  training  is  established?  What  I  am  trying 
to  get  at  is  this:  I  am  thoroughly  in  favor  of  it;  I  will  vote  for  it 
every  time  it  comes  up,  but  you  have  got  to  get  the  sentiment  in  the 
locality  for  it;  you  have  got  to  get  the  sentiment  for  it.  Now,  I 
should  like  to  know  whether  in  the  West  there  is  really  a  sentiment 
for  universal  military  training,  and  will  your  Members  in  Congress 
vote  for  it  and  support  it? 

Mr.  Foreman.  I  can  not  answer  how  the  Members  of  Congress 
will  vote. 
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Senator  Fremnghuysen.  That  is  the  question,  do  you  want  it 
enacted? 

Mr.  Foreman.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  very  strong  public  senti- 
ment in  Chicago  for  universal  military  training.  It  is  expressed 
at  public  meetings.  Now,  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  how  far  that 
^  extends  beyond  the  public  impression. 

The  point  that  I  wanted  to  make  was  that  the  American  Xiegion, 
at  least  the  Illinois  department,  would  devote  itself  to  assisting  to 
educate  the  people  into  an  understanding  of  it,  and  if  tihat  could 
be  assisted  by  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  and  the  traditions 
of  the  regiments  that  served  in  the  war,  and  thus  that  purpose 
served,  who  would  be  the  examples.  These  local  regiments  furnish 
club  facilities ;  they  are  meeting  places,  and  they  brmg  their  neigh- 
bors and  their  friends  in.  I  have  one  troop  of  Cavalry  that  came 
almost  entirely  out  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  I  have  one  troop 
that  came  entirely  out  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  That  troop  that 
came  out  of  the  University  of  Illinois  became  Battery  B  of  the  One 
hundi-ed  and  twenty-fourth  Field  Artillery,  and  when  we  started 
at  it  thev  were  loath  to  be  interested  in  anything  of  a  military  nature 
that  took  any  of  their  time. 

I  merely  make  these  suggestions,  sir,  in  order  to  show  some  of  the 
methods  by  which  this  spirit  could  be  developed,  and  the  only  way  by 
which  I  think  it  can  be  aeveloped. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  matter  of  legislation  governing  this  mat- 
ter, and  the  assignment  of  units  to  their  designations  and  their 
localities,  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a  wise  tmng  to  decentralize 
that  matter  as  far  as  possible  from  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Foreman.  Yes,  sir;  by  all  means,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  call  upon  the  best  minds  and  thoughts  of 
the  communities  to  help  establish  the  system  on,  well,  what  I  think 
I  am  entitled  to  say,  a  democratic  and  American  basis. 

Mr.  Foreman.  I  strongly  believe  so,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  would  not  involve  any  real  injury  to 
the  strictly  militarv  side;  in  fact,  it  would  add  another  aid? 

Senator  Chamberlain.  If  I  were  making  a  guess  about  the  senti- 
ment of  Congress,  I  would  say  that  a  universal  military  training  bill 
would  be  defeated  by  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  The  Senator  from  Oregon  may  be  right,  but  I 
would  rather  be  for  it,  just  the  same. 

Senator  Frelinohuysen.  We  all  of  us  want  it  to  pass. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  verv  much  so. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Ihe  American  Legion  may  do  as  much  as 
any  factor  in  cultivating  a  sentiment  for  it. 

Senator  New.  It  can  do  more. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Because  the  average  Congressman,  all  of 
us,  keep  our  ears  pretty  close  to  the  ground  to  learn  the  sentiment 
back  home,  and  that  influences  all  of  them  more  or  less. 

Senator  New.  The  American  Legion  can  do  more  than  any  other 
single  influence  in  this  country  to-day  toward  creating  a  sentiment 
I  for  universal  military  training,  in  the  Very  nature  of  the  thing.  The 
'  statement  has  been  made  so  oft^n  that  the  returned  soldier  is  against 
military  training;  that  he  is  sick  and  tired  of  everything  that  par- 
takes of  a  military  character.    Well,  that  may  bo  true,  as  it  always  is. 
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that  at  the  close  of  a  period  of  military  enlistment  the  men,  in  their 
desire  to  get  back  home  and  all  that,  probably  do  feel  they  have  had 
enough  soldiering  for  a  time,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  is  true  that  the 
men  who  went  tnrough  this  war  are  permanently  opposed  to  the 
establishment  of  a  system  that  is  going  to  make  this  country's  defense 
an  efficient  one,  its  defensive  force  an  efficient  one,  and  if  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  were  to  take  this  up  and  speak  of  the  benefits  of  it  from 
all  the  various  standpoints,  I  tuink  no  other  agency  in  the  country 
to-day  would  have  the  ear  of  the  country  as  the  returned  soldier. 

Mr.  Foreman.  I  agree  with  you,  sir.  The  great  organizing  period 
of  the  American  Legion  is  starting  now.  The  Minneapolis  conven- 
tion was  held  on  the  12th  of  November;  that  was  the  first  timelhey 
got  a  permanent  organization.  The  States  have  just  got  permanent 
organizations,  and  the  propaganda  ought  to  be  pretty  vigorously  pro- 
moted from  now  on.  I  know  it  will  be  in  Illinois.  We  will  drench 
the  State. 

The  Chairman.  Would  any  other  member  of  your  committee  like 
to  say  a  few  words^  Mr,  Tukey  ? 

Mr.  TuKET.  I  think  Mr.  Stimson  would. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  HENEY  L.  STIMSON,  NEW  YOKK  CITY. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you,  Mr.  Stimson. 

Mr.  Stimson.  I  have  already  been  before  your  committee,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  I  did  not  intend  to  weary  you  again,  but  it  occurred 
to  me,  while  these  ^ntlemen  were  speaking,  that  as  a  member  of  a 
National  Army  division  we  had  an  opportunity  to  notice  the  effect 
of  training  upon  men  who  had  been  wholly  without  it  up  to  that 
point  in  a  way,  which  was  perhaps  not  quite  so  true  of  tne  guard 
divisions  which  had  previously  had  military  training,  and  I  only 
wanted  to  add  my  word  to  the  effect,  as  to  the  striking  benefits  which 
we  observed  in  the  Seventy-seventh  Division.  The  Seventj^-seventh 
Division  contained  about  as  homogenous  a  lot  of  men  and  material, 
different  races,  different  languages,  all  of  them  wholly  untrained,  as 
existed  in  the  entire  Army;  probably  the  most  homogenous  of  all. 
They  had  none  of  the  previous  experience  of  such  regiments  as  Col. 
Galbraith's  regiment  or  Col.  Foreman's  regiment,  which  had  been 
together  for  a  great  many  years.  Neverthless,  in  the  course  of  the 
training  period  it  was  really  wonderful  to  watch  the  development 
in  the  qualities  of  manhood,  responsibility,  the  general  develop- 
ments that  go  to  make  good  citizenship  which  came  out  under  the 
effect  of  that  training.  It,  I  think,  offers  in  that  way  perhaps  the 
example  of  those  divisions  a  little  more  accurate  gauge  of  the  result 
tliat  one  can  expect  of  the  introduction  of  the  system  into  the  country 
at  large  and  the  length  of  time  which  it  would  take  to  produce  those 
results.  They  confirm,  in  general,  the  positions  which  have  been 
taken,  I  think,  by  witness  before  your  committee  and  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  system,  and  in  that  way  we  have  had  a  demonstration, 
in  part,  of  the  effect  of  the  system. 

It  is  noticeable  that  it  continues.  We  have  none  of  the  advantages 
of  meeting  places,  such  as  a  guard  regiment  going  back  to  the  guard 
has  in  armories,  and  yet  there  has  been  a  very  marked  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  men  who  formed  the  regiment  that  I  was  connected  with 
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to  keep  together  and  to  form  an  element  of  good  citizenship.  We 
established  a  legion  post  in  the  regiment,  and  it  was  very  largely  and 
enthusiastically  attended,  and  the  interest  of  the  men  in  keeping 
together  and  m  continuing  to  keep  in  touch  and  to  carry  on  the 
things  that  they  learned  m  the  Army  is  not  only  noticeable  and 
^  decided,  but  it  is  getting  more  and  more  so  the  further  they  get  from 
the  war,  the  more  they  value  the  association.  That  is  about  all  I 
have  to  say. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Colonel,  I  believe  that  if  an  effort  were 
made  to  bring  the  countrj  to  universal  military  training  by  urging 
the  necessity  of  organizing  an  army,  that  we  would  fail  in  our 
efforts,  because,  the  great  mass  of  people  believe  that  this  war  has 
ended.  But  if  it  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  people  that  to 
train  these  men  makes  them  fitter  for  civic  duties,  develop  them 
physically,  and  makes  better  citizens  of  them,  teaches  the  rules  of 
hygiene,  and  all  of  those  things,  I  believe  you  could  reach  the  people 
through  that  method  of  instruction  better  than  any  other. 

Mr.  Stimson.  I  agree  with  you,  Senator  Chamberlain.  I  think 
that  the  system  appeals  to  the  people  of  this  country  as  a  system 
which  is  particularly  valuable  in  time  of  peace,  even  if  we  did  not 
have  any  more  war,  and  I  have  found  in  my  talking  about  it  that  that 
was  the  argument  that  we  are  very  apt  to  lay  more  stress  upon. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Those  who  oppose  military  training,  as  a 
rule,  base  their  opposition  on  the  fact  that  it  is  making  a  soldier  of 
a  man  first,  that  you  are  creating  the  militaristic  spirit.  Now,  that 
is  really  not  the  purpose  of  it.  The  purpose  of  it,  as  I  understand 
universal  military  training,  is  to  develop  the  manhood  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

Mr.  Stimson.  It  was  because  I  thought  in  the  case  of  the  National 
Army  we  had  such  a  good  opportunity  to  see  that  that  I  injected 
these  few  words. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Yes ;  I  am  glad  you  did  so. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  STATEMENT  OF  MB.  ALLAN  TTJKET. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Tukey,  before  we  adjourn,  will  you  tell  us 
something  about  the  make-up  of  that  convention  at  Minneapolis  ?  I 
understand  from  conversation  with  members  of  the  legion  that  you 
make  no  distinction  whatsoever  between  former  officers  and  former 
enlisted  men? 

Mr.  TuKBT.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  many  former  enlisted  men  delegates  to 
that  convention  ? 

Mr.  TuKBY.  Yes,  sir;  there  were  a  great  many  of  them  there.  I 
believe  there  were  more  than  one-half  enlisted  men  at  the  convention. 

The  Chairman,  You  dropped  all  titles  ? 

Mr.  TtJKET.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  former  enlisted  men,  delegates,  took  part 
in  the  preparation  of  the  work  of  the  committees,  did  they  ? 
^        Mr.  TuKBY.  They  were  on  all  committees;  they  took  part  in  all  the 
P     work. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  the  former  officers  are  not  the  whole 
thing  in  the  legion  ? 
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Mr.  TuKEY.  The  question  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  never  arose  in 
the  convention.  The  men  were  selected  for  committees  with  regard 
to  their  fitness  for  each  committee,  and  it  developed  on  every  com- 
mittee that  there  was  a  very  strong  representation  of  enlisted  men. 

I  can  tell  you  the  story  of  the  situation  at  Omaha  in  a  very  few 
words. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  TuKEY.  I  do  not  know  what  bearing  it  has  in  the  matter. 

The  Chairman.  It  may  have  this  bearing,  to  show  the  value  of  the 
sense  of  responsibility  and  patriotism  and  devotion  to  American  in- 
stitutions. 

Mr.  TuKET.  One  thing  I  can  show  you  by  it,  is  to  what  extent 
rank  has  interfered  in  the  legion.  That  was  your  question  just  now. 
We  had  a  riot  in  Omaha,  so«  of  course,  we  got  quite  a  little  pub- 
licity, and  it  developed  the  evening  of  the  riot  that  we  were  not  going 
to  have  a  sufficient  force  for  the  next  day,  and  possibly  for  the  next 
two  or  three  days,  on  hand  to  take  charge  of  the  situation.  They 
asked  me,  as  head  of  the  American  Legion  there,  what  we  could  do. 
I  told  them  that  as  an  organization  I  did  not  feel  that  we  would  do 
anything;  in  other  words,  that  the  American  Legion  did  not  propose 
to  underwrite  any  one's  citizenship,  neither  did  it  propose  to  act  as 
special  policemen  when  the  city  saw  fit.  I  told  them  that  because 
of  our  peculiar  fitness,  on  account  of  training,  I  felt  that  returned 
soldiers  might  be  helpful,  and  I  offered  to  attempt  to  raise  a  force 
of  citizens,  of  a  size  they  thought  necessary,  composed  chiefly  of 
returned  soldiers.  They  said  they  wanted  500.  They  told  me  that 
in  the  morninja:.  We  called  in  as  many  members  of  the  American 
Legion  as  possible  to  get  within  the  time  we  had,  asked  them  if  they 
wished  to  volunteer.  There  was  no  call  whatever.  I  also  stated 
clearly  to  the  citizens  that  they  were  eligible  just  as  much  as  the  re- 
turned soldiers.  As  a  result,  we  had  a  force  of  500  men  out  at  4 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Of  that  500  men  a  large  majority  were 
members  of  the  legion.  There  were  a  few  members  of  the  home 
guard  of  citizens  who  had  turned  out. 

Illustrating  the  effect  of  rank,  as  you  spoke  of  it,  we  turned  out  in 
uniform.  I  was  formerly  a  second  lieutenant.  I  had  as  my  second 
in  command  of  my  force  of  500  a  colonel.  I  had  10  platoons  and  a 
couple  of  divisions  of  supply,  and  one  thing  and  anotner — ^in  charge 
of  these  various  units  I  had  everything  from  a  lieutenant  colonel  to 
a  private.  A  private  soldier  was  in  command  of  one  of  the  platoons. 
I  do  not  remember  the  individuals  in  the  others.  Officers  were  serv- 
ing in  the  ranks  all  the  way  from  second  lieutenants  up,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  rank  never  once  arose;  we  were  citizens  a^ain,  and  serving  as 
citizens;  we  were  members  of  the  American  Legion,  but  even  when 
we  were  out  in  uniform  the  question  of  rank  never  arose,  and  no 
criticism  ever  reached  me.  nor  did  any  talk  whatever  of  the  rank. 

We  held  ourselves  at  Gren.  Wood's  call  for  a  week.  The  first  two 
evenings  of  that  week  we  were  on  duty;  after  that  we  merely  held 
ourselves  at  his  call,  but  the  members  of  the  legion  were  very  ready 
to  turn  out.  ^^; 

As  the  result  of  this  action,  when  they  all  understood  it,  under-     (p* 
stood  we  had  not  made  it  compulsory,  that  it  was  not  a  legion  proposi- 
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tion,  that  it  wa^s  a  proposition  of  citizen^ip,  two  men  resigned  from 
the  legion,  and  we  got  approximately  400  new  members. 

I  believe  personally  that  that  illustrates  pretty  well  the  attitude  of 
the  returned  soldier  toward  his  civic  responsibilities. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  very  interesting  illustration. 

STATEMENT  OF  MK.  F&AHELIN  B'OUEK,  PHILADELFHIA,  PA. 


Mr.  TuKBY.  Mr.  D'Olier,  I  think,  you  can  tell  the  make-up  of 
our  convention  as  regards  officers  and  enlisted  men.  Mr.  D'Olier 
is  the  commander  of  the  legion. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  D'Olier,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  you,  and 
wish  you  would  state  your  assignments  during  the  late  war. 

Mr.  D'OiJBR.  I  was  commissioned  captain  in  the  Quartermaster 
Corps  in  April,  1917,  called  into  active  duty  at  the  Schuylkill  Ar- 
senal, Philadelphia,  went  to  Boston  depot,  was  sent  abroad  August, 
1917,  and  spent  20  months  there,  and  returned  a  lieutenant  colonel 
in  the  General  Staff. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  year,  in  France,  a  movement  was  started 
to  form  a  veterans'  organization.  March  15,  16,  and  17  over  1,000 
delegates  attended,  both  officers  and  enlisted  men,  a  meeting  in  Paris, 
and  at  this  convention  the  American  Legion  was  born,  the  name 
was  chosen,  a  tentative  constitution  drawn  up,  and  it  was  decided 
to  organize  in  the  States  by  States  rather  than  in  France  by 
divisions. 

In  May  of  this  year  a  convention  was  held  in  St.  Louis,  at  which 
delegates  from  every  State  in  the  Union  were  present;  the  tempo- 
rary organization  was  started,  and  the  American  Legion  was  or- 
ganized on  a  temporary  basis  in  every  State  in  the  Union.  This 
temporary  organization  merely  got  together  ex-service  men  as  rap- 
idly as  they  could,  posts  were  formed  so  that  by  the  end  of  September 
there  were  approximately  5,000  posts  throughout  the  country.  State 
conventions  were  held,  in  the  latter  part  of  Septemper  and  the  early 
part  of  October,  and  each  post  in  a  State  sent  delegates  to  the  State 
convention  which,  in  turn,  chose  delegates  to  the  national  convention. 

The  national  convention  was  held  in  Minneapolis,  November 
10  and  11.  The  delegates  there  were  as  truly  representative  of  the 
ex-service  men  as  it  was  possible  to  get  them ;  every  ex-service  man 
in  the  country  was  given  an  opportunity  to  join;  about  1,000,000 
availed  themselves  of  that  privilege. 

In  this  connection  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  total  number  of  officers  in  the  entire  Army  was  approximately 
200,000.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  one-half  of  them  had 
joined  the  American  Legion,  so  that  at  the  time  of  the  Minneapolis 
convention  the  officers  in  the  American  Legion  were  outnumbered 
at  least  9  to  1. 

The  distinction  between  officer  and  enlisted  man  has  been  drop- 
ped to  such  an  extent  that  in  one  State  convention,  where  the  sub- 
ject came  up,  the  whole  matter  was  referred  to  all  of  the  enlisted 
^  delegates  at  the  convention.  They  came  back  with  the  statement 
that  there  was  no  rank  in  the  American  Legion  and  that  they,  as 
^  enlisted  men,  were  perfectly  willing  to  take  their  chance  with  any 
man  who  was  formerly  an  officer,  and,  as  a  result,  we  do  not  ask, 
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and  we  very  seldom  know,  whether  a  man  was  an  officer  or  an 
enlisted  man.  The  American  Legion  makes  no  distinction  between 
the  man  who  served  in  this  country  or  the  man  who  went  abroad. 

The  operation  of  the  convention  was  as  follows:  Shortly  after 
the  convention  was  called  to  order  there  were  some  20  different 
conmiittees  chosen,  in  order  to  handle  the  enormous  amount  of  busi- 
ness which  was  presented.  Each  conmiittee  consisted  of  one  delegate 
from  each  State,  chosen  by  the  State  delegations  as  they  deemed  fit. 
Each  committee,  after  having  been  selected,  chose  its  own  chairman 
and  its  own  secretary.  Each  committee  considered  the  problems 
presented  to  it  and  presented  their  conclusions  to  the  conventi(m, 
which  accepted,  rejected,  or  modified,  as  thev  saw  fit,  the  voting 
being  done  by  each  State  in  accordance  with  her  actual  paid-up 
membership.  So  that  we  feel  in  this  matter  that  every  ccmclusion 
reached  by  the  Minneapolis  convention  was  reached  in  as  truly  a 
representative  and  democratic  way  as  it  was  possible  to  arrive  at  it, 
and  on  this  basis  the  militarv  policy  report  of  the  American  Legion 
was  discussed  fully  and  freely  and  when  reported  to  the  convention 
appealed  to  the  convention  as  being  such  an  admirable  compromise 
that  it  was  accepted  practically  unanimously. 

The  Chairman.  Have  any  of  your  members  any  other  observa- 
tions to  make? 

Mr.  TuKBY.  I  do  not  believe  we  have.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand,  Mr.  Tukey,  that  by  next  Wednes- 
day the  members  of  the  committee,  after  consultation  with  repre* 
sentatives  from  each  State,  which  are  to  meet  here  for  that  purpose, 
will  be  ready  to  come  before  us  with  some  definite  suggestions  for 
carrying  out  the  general  policies  that  you  recommend  m  your  reso- 
lutions? 

Mr.  TuKET.  Yes,  sir;  we  should  have  quite  a  few  more  definite 
suggestions  by  Wednesday  than  we  have  now.  For  one  reason,  we 
are  going  to  be  able  to  get  the  idea  of  the  representatives  of  all  parts 
of  the  country  on  the  specific  things  we  put  up  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  other  questions,  we  will  adjourn 
for  to-day. 

(Whereupon,  at  4.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned 
until  Friday,  December  12, 1919,  at  2.15  o'clock  p.  m.) 
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FBIDAY,  DECEMBEB  12,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  on  Military  Affairs, 

Washington^  Z>.  C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  2.15  o'clock  p.  m.,  in 
the  committee  room,  Capitol,  Senator  James  W.  Wadsworth,  jr., 
presiding. 

Present:  Senatoi-s  Wadsworth  (chairman),  New,  Fletcher,  Thomas, 
and  Chamberlain. 

Also  present :  Senator  Capper. 

The  Chair]vian.  Bishop,  the  committee  understands  that  the  gentle- 
men here  to-day  want  to  discuss  with  the  committee  the  status  of 
the  chaplains  in  the  Army  and  their  proper  organization. 

Bishop  McDoweue^  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  have  you  express  your 
opinions  in  your  own  way. 

STATEHEISTT  OF  BISHOP  WILLIAM  S.  HcDOWELL. 

Bishop  McDowell.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee, 
we  wish,  first  of  all,  to  thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  this  hearing. 
We  have  been  working  upon  the  problem  of  the  relations  of  the-chap- 
lains  to  the  Army,  afl  through  the  war  and  now,  particularly,  with 
reference  to  the  chaplains  in  the  reorganized  Arnly,  we  are  greatly 
concerned. 

The  men  that  we  are  here  representing  have  practically,  perhaps, 
an  actual  imanimity  of  sentiment  as  between  the  war-time  commis- 
sion of  the  Protestant  churches  and  Father  O'Hem,  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

Father  O'Hern.  Yes. 

Bishop  McDowell.  And  those  bodies  that  have  to  do  with  the 
furnishing  of  chaplains  during  the  war,  and  will  have  to  do  with 
furnishing  them  and  backing  the  religious  life  of  the  Army  in  the 
days  of  peace. 

Senator  Capper  has  introduced  the  bill,  with  which  you  are 
familiar.  It  creates  a  corps  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States, 
to  be  known  as  the  corps  of  chaplains.  Our  first  desire^  I  think,  with 
reference  to  the  chaplains,  and  in  this  we  are  unanimous,  is  that 
there  shall  be  an  organization  of  the  chaplains  which  shall  corre- 
spond in  principle  to  the  organization  of  other  bodies  in  the  Army, 
so  that  the  chaplain  corps  shall  be  an  organized  branch  of  the  service. 

The  Capper  bill,  I  think,  proposes  tnat  this  shall  be  done  by  a 
corps  of  three  chaplains  which  would  be  a  little  bit  irregular.    I  un- 
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derstand  that  an  amendment,  made  in  behalf  of  the  departoient  it- 
self, or  to  harmonize  with  other  features  of  your  le^slation,  has  been 
introduced,  makinf^  a  senior  chaplain  for  the  head  of  the  corps,  to 
have  associated  with  him  two  other  senior  chaplains,  but  that  meets 
exactly  our  wishes  as  to  the  organization. 

We  do  not  contend  for  the  exact  form  of  our  original  proposition ; 
all  we  ask  is  that  there  may  be  an  organization. 

The  second  point  upon  which  we  are  a^eed  is  with  reference  to 
the  classification  and  grades  for  chapiams,  their  rank,  and  the 
proportion  of  men  holding  certain  rank.  I  will  ask,  if  I  may,  that 
others  more  familiar  with  that  may  speak  of  it,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  third  point  upon  which  we  desire  your  favor  relates  to  the 
number  of  chaplains.  You  will  remember,  originally  there  was  one 
chaplain  for  every  1,200  men;  then,  in  the|  reorganization,  to  cor- 
respond with  the  practice  abroad,  when  the  regiment  was  made  to 
consist  of  3,600  men,  we  had  to  have  an  amendment  here  to  get  the 
proportion  back.  We  are  thoroughly  persuaded,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  one  chaplain  for  every  1,200  men,  especially  under  the  new 
plans  for  the*  moral  welfare  of  the  Army,  is  the  minimum  number; 
that  there  ought  not  to  be  less  than  one  for  every  1,200  men;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  our  observation  and  judgment  that  there  are  groups  of 
men  in  military  service  smaller  than  1,200  men  in  number,  who  are 
in  need  of  a  chaplain's  services  quite  as  much  as  these  larger  groups — 
men  detached  irom  larger  bodies  and  alone,  and  exposed  to  the 
moral  perils  that  we  all  seek  to  avoid. 

The  fourth  point  that  we  desire  to  have  considered  relates  to  the 
age  of  the  chaplains,  and  upon  these  points  we  ask  that,  if  you  wish, 
you  may  hear  from  Maj.  Axton,  or  anyone  representing  the  body  of 
chaplains  who  have  been  working  with  the  War  Department,  espe- 
cially .the  new  department  that  has  been  created,  on  these  details.  I 
desire  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  further,  that  we  are  prepared  to  read 
to  you  or  to  leave  with  you — ^I  think  that  Father  O'Hern  will  read 
to  you  a  letter  from  his  grace.  Archbishop  Hayes,  but  we  are  pre- 
pared to  read  to  you  or  have  read  to  you,  letters  and  indorsements 
from  his  emmience,  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Gen.  Pershing,  Lieut.  Gen. 
Liggett,  and  from  the  general  comimittee  on  Army  and  Navy  chap- 
lains, to  Secretary  Baker,  this  communication  being  signed  by  Dr. 
Eobertson  E.  Speer,  who  was  chairman  during  the  way ;  by  Bishop 
Lawrence,  by  Bishop  McDowell,  Bishop  Harding,  by  Dr.  Mott,  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A. ;  by  Dr.  Wallace  Radcliffe,  and  Dr.  Lawson,  chair- 
man of  the  administrative  committee  of  the  Federal  Council ;  by  Dr. 
Charles  F.  Macf arland,  secretary  of  the  Federal  Council ;  Dr.  E.  O. 
Watson,  Dr.  White,  and  myself,  as  chairman  o^  Army  and  Navy 
chaplains  during  the  war ;  and  also  indorsed  by  a  long  list  of  ecclesi- 
astical bodies. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  particularly  anxious  to  have  the 
committee  hear  from  Bishop  Brent,  out  of  his  experience  overseas, 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  actual  work  of  the  chaplains  during  the 
war  on  the  other  side. 

We  also  hope  you  will  hear  from  Chaplain  Duffy,  who  likewise, 
had  distinguished  experience  and  rendered  distinguished  service, 
and  who  is  here  with  Father  O'Hern,  representing  his  grace,  the 
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Archbishop  of  New  York,  It  would  be  our  pleasure  to  have  Chap- 
lain Axton  speak  with  reference  to  the  work  from  the  point  of  view 
of  men  who  have  been  long  in  the  Army,  and  especially  any  questions 
you  may  wish  to  have  answered. 

»We  thank  you  very  much,  sir,  for  the  privilege.  . 
(Statement  of  Bi^op  Charles  Henry  Brent  follows:) 

STATEMENT  OF  BISHOP  CHAELES  HENAY  BEENT. 

The  Chairman.  Bishop,  the  committee  will  be  glad  to  hear  from 
you. 

Before  commencing,  would  you  mind  telling  the  committee  what 
your  assignments  were  during  the  war? 

Bishop  Brent.  I  was  senior  headquarters  chaplain  from  April, 
1918,  to  May,  1919. 

The  Chairman.  In  France? 

Bishop  Brent.  In  France.  For  a  short  time  I  was  with  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  doing  work  not  specifically  with  or  for  the  chaplains,  but  I 
was  then  in  contact  a  good  deal  with  the  chaplains,  both  in  the 
British  and  in  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces. 

My  relationship  with  the  chaplains  in  the  Army  in  an  intimate 
way  dates  back  to  1902,  so  that  my  conclusions  relative  to  the 
organization  of  chaplains  and  how  they  could  best  be  enabled  to 
fulfill  their  duties  are  reached  from  matured  experience.  At  quite 
an  early  date  I  felt  that  until,  or  unless,  a  corps  of  chaplains  was 
formed  we  could  not  expect  that  sustained  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
chaplains  which  is  very  largely  induced  and  maintained  by  a  sense 
of  close  association. 

The  difficulties  that  naturally  suggest  themselves  in  connection 
with  a  corps  of  those  who  are  of  varied  religious  convictions  are  that 
there  is  not  a  sufficiently  close  relationship  in  matters  of  belief  to 
enable  the  corps  to  work  smoothly.  Our  experience  in  France  con- 
vinces most  01  us — I  think  all  of  us,  I  might  say — who  had  experi- 
ence there  that  there  is  a  sense  of  common  purpose  and  a  relationship 
that  is  very  deep  and  real;  but  that  does  not  loosen  men's  funda- 
mental convictions;  that  makes  a  corps  most  possible  and  workable 
and  adds  tremendously  to  efficiency.  So,  on  the  basis  of  the  possi- 
bility of  a  'corps,  I  would  say  that  I  think  the  American  Expedi- 
tionary Forces  proved  that  such  a  thing  was  both  possible  and  de- 
sirable. 

With  relation  to  the  idea  of  a  corps  in  order  to  put  the  chaplains 
in  what  would  seem  to  me  to  be  an  organized  relationship  to  the 
Army,  put  them  into  the  Army  life  in  a  full  way,  I  would  say  that 
at  the  present  time  a  chaplain  holds  an  anomalous  position,  which 
makes  it  difficult  both  for  him  and  for  the  Army  at  large  to  recognize 
his  possibilities  and  his  duties.  He  has  been  given  a  sort  of  half 
recognition,  and  it  has  been  argued  somewhere  that,  inasmuch  as  his 
office  is  a  spiritual  office,  that  he  ought  not  to  depend  on  the  externals 
to  the  same  extent  that  other  officers  in  the  Army  do. 

Practical  experience,  I  think,  has  proved  that  it  is  not  a  possible 
position.  The  same  reasons  that  argue  for  the  Medical  Corps  argue 
for  a  corps  of  chaplains. 

In  the  matter  of  rank,  two  positions  have  been  put  forward,  and 
I  have  gone  over  them  both  carefully  from  every  viewpoint.    One  is 
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that  there  should  not  be  rank  in  the  same  sense  that  other  officers 
have  it,  but  that  there  should  be  grades ;  and  the  other  is,  of  course, 
that  they  should  be  in  the  same  plane,  exactly,  as  men  in  the  Medical 
Corps  or  other  noncombatant  arms  in  the  service. 

My  feeling  is  that  the  Chaplains'  Corps  should  be  Just  as  complete 
a  part  of  the  Army,  in  order  to  make  it  more  effective,  as  the  men  of 
the  Medical  Corps.    In  other  words,  that  rank  should  be  given. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Would  it  trouble  you  if  I  should  interrupt  you 
for  an  inquiry? 

Bishop  Brent.  Not  at  all.    I  shall  be  very  glad. 

Senator  Fletcher.  About  what  is  the  present  grade  and  what  is 
the  present  arrangement?  They  have  ranked  some  as  high  as 
captain  ? 

Bishop  Brent.  As  high  as  major,  and  the  chaplain  enters  as  a 
first  lieutenant.  He  has  to  serve  7  vears  before  he  can  be  made 
a  captain;  and  then  after  10  more  years,  17  years  in  all,  he  can  be 
one  of  15  majors.    They  are  restricted  to  15. 

Senator  New.  As  I  underetand  this,  you  do  not  propose  to  have 
them  designated  as  first  lieutenants? 

Bishop  Brent.  No. 

Senator  New.  Or  as  captains  and  majors? 

Bishop  Brent.  No. 

Senator  New.  Their  i^ank  is  to  be  determined  by  their  pay  and 
not  by  the  title,  is  that  it? 

Bishop  Brent.  As  the  matter  stands  now  a  chaplain  is  to  be  ad- 
dressed by  that  title,  and  as  far  as  my  own  opinion  is  concerned,  I 
can  not  conceive  of  any  higher  title  a  man  would  desire  than  chaplain. 

Senator  New.  I  agree  with  you. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Section  4  provides  for  the  rank. 

Bishop  Brent.  It  provides  for  the  rank. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Five  per  cent  of  colonels,  and  so  on  down. 

Bishop  Brent.  But  that  is  provided  for  now,  if  my  memonr  is 
correct.  It  is  directed  that  the  address  of  the  chaplain  should  be 
"  chaplain." 

Senator  New.  He  is  to  be  known  as  '^  chaplain  "  in  all  grades? 

Bishop  Brent.  Yes. 

Senator  Fletcher.  His  insignia  now  is  a  cross? 

Bishop  Brent.  Yes. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Would  that  be  changed  by  rank? 

Bishop  Brent.  As  I  understand  it,  that  has  not  usually  been  a 
matter  of  legislation ;  it  is  a  matter  of  regulation  by  the  War  De- 
partment.   That  would  not  enter  into  legislation  at  all. 

Senator  Fi^tcher.  I  did  not  know  what  the  idea  was  of  the 
friends  of  the  bill,  whether  there  would  be  any  other  insignia 
adopted  ? 

Bishop  Brent.  There  is  one  matter  that,  perhaps,  would  be  worth 
while  to  just  touch  on,  that  chaplains  are  to-day,  so  to  speak,  a 
remnant  of  a  past  age  of  the  Army  in  their  present  status.  They 
have  a  purely  regimental  relationship,  and  while,  according  to  the 
present  system  in  the  Army,  other  officers  move  with  promotion 
from  one  organization  to  another,  the  chaplain  is  always,  so  to  speak, 
attaclied  to  his  colonel,  and  his  is  an  anomalous  position  as  an  Army 
officer.  The  corps  and  the  development  of  the  corps  along  the  Army 
'ines  would  put  him  in  a  position  where,  I  think,  he  would  be  faV 
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more  effective  in  the  performance^  of  his  work,  because  it  would  be 
known  he  was  part  of  the  recognized  system,  and  his  status  would 
be  determined  thereby.  It  would  not  in  any  way  militate  against  his 
spiritual  office. 

Senator  Fletcher.  If  we  have  an  Army  of  300,000  men  you  would 

fhave  only  250  chaplains  in  the  corps? 
Bishop  Brent.  That  might  be.  At  the  same  time  I  feel  that  the 
benefits  that  would  accrue  would  give  you  an  efficient  group  of  chap- 
lains. Where  you  leave  them  as  isolated  units,  having  to  sink  or 
swim  by  themselves,  you  take  the  spirit  out  of  the  men.  I  have 
seen  chaplains  come  into  the  Army  full  of  enthusiasm  and  hope  and 
expectations  and  I  have  watched  in  some  instances  the  spirit  of 
those  men  die  down,  not  through  their  own  fault,  but  in  large  meas- 
ure because  they  were  so  entirely  left  alone,  without  an  appeal  be- 
yound  the  colonel  of  the  regiment,  for  instance,  without  anybody 
representing  them  of  their  own  order  at  the  center. 

In  other  instances  you  have  in  Washington,  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment, the  medical  men,  or  whatever  the  particular  group  may  be; 
but  there  are  men  of  their  own  profession,  of  their  own  group,  to 
represent  them.    With  the  chaplains  it  has  not  been  so. 

So  far  as  the  central  group  committee  of  three  is  concerned,  in  the 
A.  E.  F.,  we  found  it  a  serviceable  mode  of  administration.  It  would 
be  absolutely  necessary  that  one  of  the  three  should  be  designated 
as  an  organizing  head,  whatever  you  might  call  him. 

If  I  might  just  briefly  give  our  experience  in  France.  We  found 
that  we  could  not  do  otherwise  than  have  some  sort  of  a  central 
body,  and  some  sort  of  an  organization,  and  our  organization  grew 
out  of  the  immediate  necessitv.  I  was  asked  to  act  as  the  chief  of 
the  three  who  were  first  appointed,  as  the  headquarters  office,  at 

feneral  headquarters  in  France,  and  I  had  associated  with  me  a 
Jongregationalist  and  a  Roman  Catholic — an  old  Army  chaplain. 
That  office  was  increased  later  to  five,  when  a  Salvation  Army  chap- 
lain and  another  Roman  Catholic  were  added  to  the  office,  and  in 
the  year  that  our  office  fulfilled  its  responsibilities  we  never  had  a 
shaaow  of  trouble.  I  can  always  look  back  on  that  experience  as 
one  of  the  most  unclouded  in  a  long  administrative  experience. 

We  made  two  simple  rules,  and  those  rules  were  lived  up  to :  That 
there  were  no  office  seekers.  That  all  correspondence  was  to  be  the 
property  of  the  entire  office,  both  what  came  in  and  what  went  out; 
that  no  chaplain  was  to  be  responsible  merely  for  the  men  who  l)e- 
longed  to  his  own  particular  church,  but  that  each  chaplain  had  the 
responsibility  of  all  the  chaplains  on  his  shouldei's,  and  we  carried 
that  out,  I  think,  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  efficiency,  and  with 
great  loyalty.  So  that,  from  the  practical  standpoint,  such  an 
office  is  a  possibility  and  proved  to  be,  in  the  judgment  of  those 
who  saw  it  work,  probably  the  best  solution  of  the  problem  that  had 
been  offered  in  our  own  Armv. 

Just  one  other  thing  in  relation  to  the  number  of  chaplains,  the 
number  of  men  under  one  chaplain,  one  to  1,200  was  the  law  that 
we  worked  under  in  France,  and  it  seemed  to  be  satisfactory.  I  can 
not  see  any  reason  why,  in  times  of  peace,  there  should  be  any  de- 
crease. One  to  1,200  is  a  fair  number,  comparing  it  with  other 
armies. 
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The  English,  for  instance,  I  think  it  is  about  1  to  1,000.  I  was  in 
touch  with  the  British  a  great  deal  and  discussed  this  whole  matter 
with  them.  Their  system  is  somewhat  different  from  ours.  The 
Canadian  Army  had  an  office  almost  exactly  like  ours,  and,  accord^ 
ing  to  the  reports  that  were  given  me,  it  was  entirely  successful.  In 
fact,  I  think  the  Canadian  corps  and  the  Canadian  administration  ^^ 
was  the  finest  of  any  chaplains'  organization  that  I  have  ever  had  ^^ 
to  do  with. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Bishop,  according  to  the 
plans  of  the  War  Department  for  taking  over  all  the  welfare  work 
inside  of  the  camps  and  military  reser\'ations,  the  work  of  the  chap- 
lain from  now  on,  who  is  a  part  of  the  military  organization,  will 
logically  greatly  increase,  will  it  not,  at  least  in  responsibilities? 

Bishop  Brent.  Very  much  more  so  than  it  has  ever  been  in  the 
past.  The  chaplain  in  the  past  has  been  an  odd- job  man  and  his 
spirit  has  suffered  accordingly.  Anything  that  nobody  else  wanted 
or  that  was  unloaded  on  him  by  somebody  in  authority  he  had  to  take, 
and  many,  many  letters  have  come  to  me  from  men  who  felt  that 
their  office  as  chaplain  was  being  cut  into  by  that  very  fact.  Now, 
with  this  new  distribution  of  responsibilities,  the  chaplain  will  be 
put  in  the  proper  relationship  to  the  command,  in  that  he  has  the* 
spiritual  and  moral  welfare  of  the  men  to  care  for,  and  will  be  in 
direct  touch  with  the  other  departments,  like  the  educational,  the 
moral,  and  so  on. 

Bishop  McDowell.  It  has  seemed  to  us  that  just  now,  when  we 
are  proposing  this  new  and  very  much  better  arrangement,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  tnat  the  status  of  the  chaplain  shall  be  clearly  defined, 
rather  than  being  left  as  it  has  been  in  a  somewhat  vague,  uncer- 
tain, and  unsatisfactory  way. 

The  Chairman.  Our  understanding  is  that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the 
K.  of  C,  and  the  Jewish  Welfare  activities  have  been  withdrawn? 

Bishop  Brent.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  that  leaves  it  to  the  military  personnel, 
including  the  chaplains — especially  chaplains — the  work  that  has 
thus  been  done  in  an  unofficial  way  before? 

Bishop  Brent.  Yes ;  exactly. 

Senator  Fletcher.  I  take  it  this  staff  of  three  will  have  the  rank 
and  pay  of  colonels.  According  to  your  program,  you  only  have 
12  chaplains  with  the  rank  and  pay  of  colonels.  That  staff  of  3 
would  leave  you  9  with  that  rank  and  pay  only  ? 

Bishop  Brent.  I  have  just  come  from  a  meeting  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  commission  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  where  I  have  given  this 
bill  careful  consideration,  and  they  asked  me  if  I  would  state  that  the 
bill  represented  the  general  principles  for  which  they  would  stand. 

Senator  Fletcher.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  a  very  excellent  bill. 

Bishop  McDowELii.  The  bill  has  been  indorsed  by  the  Federal 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America;  by  the  general  con- 
vention of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church ;  by  the  national  council 
of  the  Congregational  Churches;  by  the  national  Luthem  commis- 
sion, November  4;  by  the  Northern  Baptist  convention;  by  the  gen- 
eral assembly  of  Presbyterian  Churches ;  by  the  Bible  and  evangelis- 
tic conference  of  the  ^Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South;  and  by 
a  good  many  other  bodies. 

Bishop  Brent.  I  think  that  really  covers  the  ground. 
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The  Chairman.  Are  you  prepared.  Bishop,  to  comment  upon  the 
matter  of  promotion  inside  that  corps? 

Bishop  Brent.  As  to  how  promotion  shall  come? 

The  Chairman.  As  to  how  promotion  shall  be  obtained.    What 
system  of  promotion  is  suggested  here?    I  see  there  is  nothing  in 
w    the  bill  referring  to  it. 

"^  Bishop  Brent.  I  do  not  believe  that  I  am  prepared  to  discuss  that 

I  really  nave  not  any  very  strong  convictions  about  it.  It  is  a  matter 
of  m^od.  As  long  as  the  principle  is  accepted,  I  would  leave  the 
matter  of  method  to  those  who  have  studied  the  military  aspects,, 
because  that  enters  into  the  question. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  there  have  been  conflicting  proposals  as 
to  which  is  the  best  method  of  promotion  in  the  commissioned  per- 
sonnel of  the  Army,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  other  witnesses  will 
discuss  that. 

Bishop  Brent.  One  feature  of  the  bill  has  not  been  touched  on 
here  yet.  The  desirability  of  two  years  of  provisional  service  would 
be,  I  think,  a  very  desirable  thing,  before  they  are  actually  appointed 
as. chaplains.  That  would  apply  to  all  who  had  not  had  service  in 
the  recent  war. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that  recited  in  the  bill.  Bishop?  That 
is  in  existing  law  ? 

Bishop  Brent.  In  section  6:  "All  commissions  shall  be  provi- 
sional " — ^line  15. 

The  Chairman.  I  see.   That  is  just  as  it  is  in  the  line  of  the  Army  t 

Bishop  Brent.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Appointed  from  civil  life? 

Bishop  Brent.  Yes. 

Senator  Capper.  May  I  ask  a  question,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Senator  Capper.  I  should  like  to  ask  if  you  ever  discussed  this 
with  the  men  in  the  service,  as  to  how  they  feel  about  a  move  of  this 
kind? 

Bishop  Brent.  The  chaplains  are  line  oflScers? 

Senator  Capper.  The  line  officers  and  enlisted  men. 

Bishop  Brent.  Not  with  the  enlisted  men  so  much  as  the  line 
officers.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  those  that  I  have 
discussed  the  matter  with.  In  the  main,  the  men  agree  with  me 
pretty  strongly,  I  think.  I  thing  the  majority  would  agree  with 
such  a  provision. 

Senator  Capper.  That  has  been  my  understanding.  I  did  not 
know  how  you  had  found  it. 

Bishop  Brent.  I  have  talked  with  a  great  many. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  Father  Duffy. 

STATEMENT  OF  EEV.  FEANCIS  P.  DTTITY. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  for  the  information  of  the  commit- 
tee your  military  experience? 

Father  Duffi'.  I  was  hospital  chaplain  in  the  Spanish  War;  Na- 
tional Guard,  1914,  Federal  service,  Mexican  border;  and  from 
Auffust  15, 1917,  to  May,  1919,  chaplain.  One  hundred  and  sixty-fifth 
Infanti  y,  and  senior  chaplain.  Forty-second  Division. 
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The  Chairman.  And  prior  to  the  war  with  the  Sixty-ninth  New 
York  ? 

F'ather  Duffy.  With  the  Sixty-ninth  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Which  became  the  One  hundred  and  sixty-fifth 
Infantry  ? 

Father  Duffy.  Wliich  became  the  One  hundred  and  sixty-fifth 
Infantry  ? 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  your  ideas  on  this. 
Father. 

Father  Duffy.  My  observations  can  be  made  briefl}-  and  to  the 

Eoint.  I  have  agreed  alwavs  with  Bishop  Brent's  idea  that  it  would 
e  a  good  thine:  to  have  a  cT^iaplains'  corps.  The  chaplains  enter  into 
the  Army  as  nrst  lieutenants;  they  rank  with  veterinary  surgeons, 
and  they  are  sort  of  in  the  also-ran  class.  There  is  not  any  person 
particularly  they  can  appeal  to.  They  were  attached  in  the  last  war 
to  the  medicos,  and  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  chaplains  and  to 
their  service  it  they  had,  as  we  actually  had  abroad — we  had  prac- 
tically a  chaplains'  corps — some  person  to  whom  we  could  appeal  or 
ask  for  advice,  or  who  would  handle  our  transfers  and  promotions 
and  recommendations,  through  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  A.  E.  F. ; 
but  they  practically  had  that  power. 

As  for  the  method  of  handling  it  on  the  top  side,  whether  to  have 
one  head  or  three,  if  you  can  get  three  people  gaited  like  Bishop 
Brent  and  his  associates,  that  is  an  ideal  system,  although  the  Army, 
perhaps,  will  prefer  to  have  some  one  person  directly  responsible- 
I  think  that  is  fully  in  accordance  with  Army  methods,  as  a  rule. 
A  triumvirate  works  out  very  well  with  men  of  this  sort,  but  it 
might  not  work  out  so  well  in  the  ordinary  administration  of  an 
army.  That  is  a  matter  I  can  not  give  anv  definite  opinion  on, 
except  it  is  an  ideal  system,  I  think,  in  the  A.  £.  F. 

As  for  matters  of  rank  and  insignia  and  promotion,  I  have  not  any 
observations  to  make.  I  defer  in  matters  of  this  kind  to  the  chap- 
lains of  the  Regular  Army.  I  move  into  the  Federal  service  and 
out  again  according  to  what  the  National  Guard  does,  and  in  a 
special  position  with  officers  that  I  know,  perhaps  see  them  come  into 
the  Guard,  and  with  men  that  I  enlist  myself,  and  the  position  is 
different;  it  is  a  family.  A  Regular  Army  chaplain,  who  is  trans- 
ferred from  one  place  to  another,  feels  he  needs  the  protection  or 
the  assurance,  the  prestige  of  insignia  of  rank  and  matters  of  that 
kind;  he  is  the  person  to  speak  of  it.  My  experience  does  not 
entitle  me  to  speak.    I  would  side  with  him. 

With  regard  to  the  age  and  questions  arising  from  that  I  think 
that  the  provisions  of  this  act,  to  make  35  years  a  maximum  for 
chaplains  in  the  Regular  Army,  is  a  proper  one.  Granted,  I  sup- 
pose, there  would  be  some  provision  made  for  the  emergency  of 
war,  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  chaplains  that  probably 
would  come  when  war  is  declared,  if  it  ever  is,  I  think  the  feeling 
of  all  the  men  in  the  service  who  are  in  at  the  present  is  rather  a 
generous  one,  rather  overgenerous — ^I  am  not  in  position  to  state, 
because  I  do  not  know  what  is  involved  to  the  Government,  but  the 
point  I  have  particularly  in  mind  with  regard  to  this  is  that  wliile 
a  maximum  age  is  stated,  practically  there  is  going  to  be  a  miniinuni 
age,  if  you  want  to  have  seasoned  clergymen  in  the  service. 
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For  14  years  I  was  engaged  in  the  work  of  preparing  men  for  the 
<?hureh  in  a  theological  seminary.  We  ordained  them  at  23  to  26 
jears  of  age — I  do  not  think  most  of  those  men  were  fit  to  go  in 
as  Regular  Army  chaplains  until  they  had  about  three  years'  service 
-.  in  the  ordinaiy  work  of  the  ministry.  Thej'  need  associations  with 
w  riper  men  of  their  own  church.  They  should  not  be  taken  right  from 
the  theological  seminary  and  put  in  the  Army,  where  their  asso- 
ciates are  good  fellows,  but  are  of  the  secular  people.  The  young 
clergj^man  ought  to  be  associated  with  older  men  of  his  own  religion, 
get  advice  from  them  and  have  practice  under  them  in  the  ordinary 
work  of  the  ministry  before  he  separates  himself  from  all  these  helps 
and  goes  into  a  regiment,  so  that  I  think  the  minimum  age  prac- 
ticable, if  I  wQre  recommending  men,  even  men  I  have  known  for 
years,  to  enter  the  service,  my  minimum  would  be  about  27,  and 
if  he  did  not  enter  until  about  30  I  would  not  be  sori-y.  He  would 
be  ripe,  able  to  stand  on  his  own  feel. 

Senator  Fletcher.  This  bill  doe?  not  give  any  minimum^ 

Father  Di^ffy.  This  bill  does  not  give  any  minimum,  but  I  am 
introducing  this,  Senator,  with  one  other  point  in  view  that  I  am 
not  very  familiar  with.  But  if  provisions  are  made  on  a  single  list 
for  the"  whole  Anny,  these  men  who  enter  when  they  are  ripe  for 
entering,  at  28,  we  will  say,  are  on  a  footing  with  men  who  enter, 
perhaps,  from  a  medical  college  at  23 ;  and  if  they  are  promoted  on 
the  same  level  all  the  way  up  they  will  always  be  five  years  older 
than  the  man  of  the  same  rank  in  the  Medical  Corps.  I  believe  pro- 
visions are  made,  under  certain  conditions,  for  matters  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Fletcher.  What  examination  do  they  have  now  ? 

Father  Duff^'.  Chaplain  Axton,  or  some  of  these  Regular  Army 
men,  will  have  to  talk  about  that.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  details, 
but  I  just  want  to  give  my  point  of  view,  as  instructor  of  men  for 
the  church,  that  I  would  not  want  them  to  come  in  too  early. 

Senator  Fletcher.  I  think  you  are  mistaken  in  the  suggestion  that 
all  of  the  men  now  in  will  be  continued.  The  provision  simply  is, 
as  to  those  men  who  have  seen  service,  the  age  limit  will  not  exclude 
them  from  being  eligible. 

Bishop  McDowell.  That  is  all;  that  is  the  provision. 

Father  Duffy.  That  is  an  obiter  dictum  on  my  part.  The  part 
I  had  in  mind  particularly  was  that  practically,  with  men  like  the 
tw^o  bishops  here,  for  example,  who  represent  religious  organizations, 
and  neither  of  them,  I  think,  were  appointed  very  young  men,  just 
ordained,  to  the  Army,  and  I,  as  a  teacher  in  a  seminary,  would  not 
recommend  the  lower  age,  so  the  chaplains  would  probably  be  enter- 
ing the  service  at  an  older  age  than  young  men  coming  out  of  West 
Point  or  out  of  the  medical  schools. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  so  sure  about  the  medical  schools.  While 

it  is  perfectly  true  about  men  coming  out  of  West  Point,  they  go 

in  as  second  lieutenants,  while  the  chaplains  enter  as  first  lieutenants. 

As  I  remember,  Medical  Corps  men  must  be  graduates  of  a  medical 

•school  of  a  presi^ribed  standing,  then  must  service  as  internes  in  a 

jl     hospital  for  at  least  one  year  before  thev  are  eligible  to  take  the 

^     Army  medical  examination.    I  imagine  the  average  medical  school 

will  graduate  him  at  about  23,  and  then  he  would  probably  average 

■24,  would  he  not? 
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Father  Duffy.  I  think  probably  they  would  now. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  adding  a  year  in  the  hospital  would  brings 
him  up  to  26.    I  do  not  believe  there  would  be  a  very  big  spread. 

Chaplain  Axton.  Would  you  like  the  exact  figures! 

The  Chairman.  I  would. 

Chaplain  Axton.  The  average  age  of  14  senior  major,  Medical 
Corps,  upon  entrance  to  the  Army,  was  29.  That  was  their  age  at 
entrance.  Average  of  14  senior  chaplains,  because  we  have  14  senior 
chaplains,  was  29. 

Tne  Chairman.  They  went  right  along  together? 

Chaplain  Axton.  Yes.  There  is  quite  a  msparity  there  between 
them  and  the  chaplains.  The  average  age  of  the  chaplains  on  enter- 
ing the  Army  was  87. 

The  Chairman.  On  entering  the  Army? 

Chaplain  Axton.  On  entering  the  Armj ;  yes.  I  bring  this  up  in 
connection  with  this  single  list,  because  it  is  quite  vital  that  some 
consideration  be  given  there. 

Father  Duffy.  The  two  years'  initiation,  I  think,  is  a  good  idea ; 
try  the  men  out  and,  if  they  are  not  qualified,  drop  them  quietly — 
send  them  back  where  they  belong. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  suggest,  then,  putting  in  a  minimuni 
age? 

Father  Dun^Y.  No ;  I  am  simply  introducing  this.  Senator,  with  a 
view  to  a  discussion  on  one  point  on  which  I  am  not  so  well  in- 
formed— this  question  about  constructive  service.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  anythmg  else  that  appeals  to  me.  I  read  a  late  series  of 
recommendations  made  by  the  chaplains'  committee,  but  they  do  not 
come  up  here  under  discussion. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  one  thing  you  perhaps  could  discuss  if 
you  care  to.  That  is  this  matter  of  promotion.  The  committee,  I 
think;  it  is  fair  to  say,  has  in  mind — ^is  leaning  very  stronglv — ^toward 
the  establishment  of  the  single  list  for  promotion  in  the  Army ;  but 
that  that  shall  not  apply  in  all  its  principles,  by  any  means,  to  the 
Medical  Corps,  they  being  in  a  peculiar  category,  and  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  put  the  Medical  Corps  officers  and  dilute  them  into  a  single 
list  for  the  entire  Army. 

It  may  turn  out  that  the  committee  will  decide  in  its  report  to 
leave  the  Medical  Corps  the  only  corps  in  the  Army,  exclusive,  pos- 
sibly, of  the  chaplains'  corps,  if  we  decide  to  have  one,  with  a  perma- 
nent commissioned  personnel  standing  off  by  itself. 

Then  comes  the  question  how  we  5iall  recommend  promotions  in 
that  separate  branch.  If  we  were  to  have  a  separate  corps  of  chap- 
lains and  should  decide  that  it  would  rather  complicate  the  single 
list  of  the  whole  Army  by  trying  to  work  the  chaplains  into  that 
single  list,  with  this  question  of  constructive  service,  and  the  fact, 
also,  that  they  come  in  as  first  lieutenants  instead  of  second  lieuten- 
ants and  are  older  than  the  line  officers  when  they  first  come  into 
the  Army,  what,  then,  would  be  the  best  method  of  providing  for 
promotion  of  chaplains  within  their  corps?  Would  it  be  by  seniority 
or  by  selection,  or  a  combination  of  selection  and  seniority?  That 
point  is  bound  to  become  important  later,  assuming  that  we  have  the 
corps.  Have  you  any  ideas  as  to  what  kind  of  promotion  would  be 
the  best  in  the  corps  of  chaplains  ? 
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Father  Duftt.  I  think  it  is  to  avoid  trouble — it  is  not  the  ideally 
best  one,  but  to  avoid  trouble — ^seniority  is  the  best,  especially  if  you 
have  about  250  to  deal  with,  or  something  less  than  500,  you  get  the 
complication  of  men  feeling  they  are  passed  over  on  account  of 
church  affiliations;  and  there  is  room  left,  if  this  thing  goes  through, 

*to  select  men,  not  by  seniority  but  as  chaplains  in  chief,  or  to  the 
associa^iion  of  chaplains,  to  this  higher  temporary  rank,  on  account 
of  their  positions  for  the  two  years  or  so  they  hold  these  positions. 
That  is  not  mentioned  here,  but  that  is  the  idea  spoken  of — ^to  have 
a  chaplain  chief  with  two  associates,  or  to  have  three.  Those  men 
could  be  selected,  not  by  seniority  but  on  a  basis  of  fitness — ^fitness  to 
hold  those  positions.  Put  I  think  for  permanent  positions  it  is  safer 
to  let  it  go  by  seniority.    There  would  be  less  chance  of  trouble. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  further  observations  to  make? 

Father  Duffy.  Nothing  that  has  not  already  been  said.  I  quite 
agree  with  everything  that  has  been  said. 

STATEUENT  OF  FATHEB  LEWIS  J.  O'HEBJT,  C.  S.  F 

The  Chairman,  Will  you  state  your  title,  Father,  and  your  assign- 
ments ? 

Father  O'Hern.  My  position  is  that  of  executive  secretary  to  the 
Most  Rev.  Patrick  J.  Hayes,  the  archbishop  of  New  York,  who  is 
the  ecclesiastical  superior  of  the  Catholic  chaplains  of  the  Army  and 
the  Navy. 

The  archbishop  asked  me  to  present  his  compliments  to  the  com- 
mittee, to  express  his  regret  at  not  being  able  to  be  present  to-day. 
He  had  fully  intended  to  be  here  were  the  meetings  held  on  Wednes- 
day, as  first  scheduled,  but  important  engagements  in  New  York 
prevented  his  being  here  to-day,  and  he  has  asked  me,  therefore,  to 
present  his  views  concerning  the  status  of  chaplains  in  the  Army 
and  the  proposed  legislation  concerning  them,  as  follows : 

Archbishop's  House, 
452  Madison  Aveniw,  New  York,  November  20,  1919. 

Requested  to  express  my  views  concerning  the  status  of  chaplains  in  tlie 
Army  and  the  proposed  legislation  concerning  them,  I  beg  to  observe  the 
following : 

1.  I  am  In  full  sympathy  with  the  idea  of  a  chaplain  corps,  since  it  makes 
the  chaplain  an  organic  part  of  the  Army  and  not  a  tolerated  supernumerary 
with  indefinite  duty  and  undetermined  place. 

2.  I  favor  the  passage  of  the  Capper  bill.  The  main  provisions  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  are  along  the  right  line.  Veteran  chaplains,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  emergency  over-age  men,  should  receive  the  same  consideration 
accorded  to  all  other  veteran  officers. 

3.  Insignia  of  rank,  if  necessary,  as  argued  by  many  chaplains  in  the  service. 
for  proper  recognition  on  the  part  of  officers  and  men,  should  be  granted,  pro- 
vided the  uniform  be  made  very  distinctive  in  singling  out  the  chaplains,  with 
the  "  cross  "  for  Christian  and  the  "  star  "  for  Jewish  chaplains.  If  the  uni- 
form is  more  clerical  than  at  present,  it  would  prevent  chaplains  becoming  too 
""  military  "  posing  as  officers  to  the  detriment  of  their  religious  Influence. 

4.  Moral  training  in  the  Army  will  avail  but  little  if  the  religious  sanction 
is  not  respected,  encouraged,  and  provided  for.  Therefore,  all  moral  training 
should  be  exclUBlrely  in  the  hands  of  chaplains,  who  should  be  advised  to  see 
to  it  that  the  soldiers  under  their  charge  be  provided  with  clergymen  of  their 
respective  religious  beliefs? 

5.  School  for  chaplains  is  desirable  if  conducted  on  far  different  lines  from 
the  one  at  Camp  Zachary  Taylor.  To  make  a  good  Army  chn  plain,  it  seems 
shocking  to  degrade  him,  from  a  position  enjoyed  by  his  religious  calling,  to 
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the  level  of  an  ordinary  soldier.    Weat  Point  and  Annapolis  are  conducted  on  fr 
high  plane  of  dignity  and  decency. 

Scliool  should  not  be  necessary  as  a  test  for  obtaining  a  commission;  all  or 
this  sbonld  be  determined  by  the  examining  board  before  candidates  enter  the 
service.    The  purpose  of  school  is  for  training  and  discipline. 

6.  Revivals  or  retreats  for  chaplains  is  one  of  the  best  of  iecommendation& 
It  affords  the  chaplain  a  time  for  prayer  and  meditation,  under  their  owo. 
religious  auspices. 

Certainly  the  experience  which  I  have  had  during  the  war  with  our  chaplain 
body  as  a  whole  has  been  most  encouraging  and  edifying.  The  chaplains  have- 
done  splendid  work  and  probably  their  place  in  the  Army  will  be  recognised 
now  as  it  never  has  before.  I  stand  ready  to  give  my  assistance  in  every  way^ 
possible  toward  the  amelioration  of  the  chaplain  in  the  Army  of  to-day  and  the- 
future. 

Very  sincerely,  yours, 

Patrick  J.  Hayks, 
Archbishop  of  New  York,  Catholic  Chaplain  Bishop. 

STATEMENT  OF  CHAPLAIN  JOHN  T.  AXTON,  1TNITEB  STATES 

ARMY. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  in  the  Regular  service  ? 

Chaplain  Axton.  I  have  been  chaplain  since  July  25,  1902. 

I  first  wish  to  express  my  opinion  as  being  in  hearty  accord 
with  all  that  has  been  said  concerning  the  general  principles  of  the 
Capper  bill,  which  is  up  for  consideration.  No  further  argument 
from  me  is  necessary  concerning  the  necessity  for  the  formation 
of  the  corps.  Organization  is  essential  for  the  success  of  anybody, 
anywhere,  and  with  250  chaplains,  without  guidance,  we  would  go 
back  into  the  old  provincialism  that  existed  before  the  war,  and 
our  chaplains  would  rust  out  in  places  where  they  might  be  sent. 

We  need  supervision  of  chaplains  by  chaplains;  we  need  insi>ec- 
tion  of  chaplains  by  chaplains;  we  need  instruction  of  chaplains 
by  chaplains  if  we  are  going  to  progress. 

I  was  examined  for  appointment  by  a  board  of  line  officers  en- 
tirely. Most  other  chaplains  who  are  here,  if  examined  at  all,  were 
examined  in  the  same  way;  -therefore  the  chaplains,  as  a  whole, 
are  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  success  or  failure  of  religious 
work  in  the  Army.  We  throw  the  responsibility  back  upon  the 
line  officers,  who  chose  us  for  the  positions  we  occupy,  and  tnen  left 
us  without  adequate  ^idance. 

Some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Capper  bill  need  slight  modifica- 
tions, in  my  opinion.  The  very  first,  for  instance.  We  would  like 
a  senior  chaplain,  to  fall  in  line  with  all  else  that  goes  of  a  military 
nature.  I  am  firm  in  the  conviction  it  can  be  carried  through 
successfuUv  with  two  associate  chaplains. 

Bishop  Brent  spoke  of  his  experience  overseas  with  a  large  body 
of  chaplains.  At  the  port  of  embarkation,  where  I  was  on  duty,  we 
had  166  chaplains  and  had  no  friction  whatever.  They  were  con- 
trolled and  handled,  and  were  of  all  sectarian  denominations,  and 
yet  on  great  fundamental  verities  we  were  there  to  do  all  we  could 
for  the  welfare  of  the  men;  so  I  would  modify  that  provision  by 
having:  a  senior  chaplain,  who  would  serve,  perhaps,  on  the  general 
staff  for  a  period  of  two  years,  and  which  would  at  once  give  him 
proper  authority  and  standing. 

The  Chairman.  Where  were  you  stationed? 

Chaplain  Axton.  At  the  port  of  New  York. 
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I  would  not  try  to  enact  into  law  which  says  they  are  repre- 
senting anybody.  I  take  it  for  granted  nobody  would  be  selected 
by  the  War  Department  who  would  dare  to  improperly  do  the  job 
that  was  committed  to  the  board  that  you  would  constitute  under 
such  legislation.  So  I  would  recommend,  in  that  first  paragraph, 
4|  that  he  be  detailed  for  a  given  period  of  time  as  a  senior  chaplain, 
^  with  proper  associates,  and  the  grade  that  would  give  him  the  land- 
ing he  would  require  to  have  among  250  other  chaplains. 

I  think  that  provision  which  segregates  on  the  ^ades  on  a  per- 
centage could  easily  be  written  into  any  bill  that  might  be  prepared 
by  this  committee  for  the  general  control  of  the  Army.  It  is  alto- 
gether on  a  percentage  basis,  whether  you  have  250  or  100  chap- 
lains; the  percentage  would  be  just  the  same,  and  I  think  that  it 
would  be  far  better  tha,n  that  Senate  measure,  2715,  which  provided 
a  flat  number  of  chaplains  in  each  grade.  It  permits  it  to  fluctu- 
ate with  the  size  of  the  Army  up  or  down,  so  I  VBry  much  favor 
that  fourth  section,  that  provides  a  certain  percentage.  That  cer- 
tain per  cent  in  the  field-officer  grade  is  put  there  advisedly;  32 
per  cent  in  the  Medical  Corps  have  field-officer  grade.  In  the 
Navy,  50  per  cent  of  all  their  chaplains  have  field-officer  grade. 
We  felt  as  though  that  would  be  presumptuous,  entirely,  that  we 
could  not  fit  men,  so  many  men  of  high  grades,  in  positions  of  suffi- 
cient responsibility  to  justify  our  asking  for  that.  We  want  to  ask 
for  nothing  in  this  measure  that  would  seem  to  be  calling  for  ad- 
vancement of  individuals.  We  want  to  be  very  fair  in  the  matter 
of  selecting  a  sufficient  percentage  of  men  in  the  high  grades  that 
would  qualify  for  their  position. 

The  merit  provision  is  very  essential,  yet  if  the  agitation  grow- 
ing now  for  a  process  of  elimination  in  the  entire  Army  shall  be- 
come law,  that  probationary  period  will  automatically  become 
worked  out,  even  in  the  Regular  Army  bill,  for,  as  I  understand, 
its  proposition  is  one  by  which,  at  the  end  of  a  given  period,  or 
periods,  there  shall  be  a  certain  study  of  the  men  with  a  view  of 
elimination  of  the  unfit.  If  that  is  not  to  be  done,  we  should  have 
some  plan  by  which  men  may  be  honorably  separated  from  the 
service  if  they  should  prove  to  be  round  pegs  in  square  holes;  they 
must  not  be  wedged  too  tightly  into  the  holes. 

I  should  like  to  dwell  just  a  little  bit  on  the  question  as  to  how 
you  would  handle  the  matter  of  promotion.  In  the  present  corps, 
captains  are  advanced  to  the  grade  of  major  by  selection.  The 
law  requires  that  a  man  shall  have  been  commended  for  exceptional 
efficiency  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  as  a  chaplain.  I  will  sit 
down  with  any  lair-minded  man  and  analyze  all  of  the  promotions 
that  have  been  made  to  the  grade  of  major  by  selection,  and  will 
venture  to  demonstrate  to  him  that  it  was  on  the  basis  of  ntness  that 
those  men  passed  to  the  place  where  they  now  stand.  There  may  be 
one  or  two  exceptions,  but,  by  and  large,  the  scheme  of  selections  for 
chaplains  above  the  grade  of  captain  has  had  a  splendid  effect  in 
stimulating  men  to  fine  endeavor,  in  keeping  men  steadily  on  their 
jobs  in  places  where  they  might  have  gone  to  rust,  except  for  the 
fact  that  efficiency  had  to  do  with  their  advancement  in  the  service. 
It  might  be  coupled  with  some  feasible  scheme  of  seniority  and  se- 
lection, being  united.    I  do  not  know  how  that  would  be  done,  but 
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above  the  grade  of  captain  I  certainly  stand  flatly  and  squarely  on 
the  system  that  is  now  in  vogue  of  advancing  chaplains  to  that  grade 
by  selection. 

The  Chairman.  The  suggestion  that  has  been  made  with  a  great 
deal  of  emphasis,  I  And,  on  asking  Army  officers  about  it,  is  that 
all  the  officers  in  the  Army  shall  annually  be  classified,  within  their 
several  grades,  by  appropriate  boards  into  three  classes.  Class  A, 
those  found  fit  n)r  promotion  to  the  next  higher  grade;  Class  B, 
those  not  yet  fit;  and  Class  C,  those  who  must  be  elimmated. 

Therefore,  if  such  a  system  were  instituted  or  installed,  it  would 
amount  to  just  this:  You  would  have  selection  to  an  eligible  list  for 
promotion,  Class  A. 

Chaplain  Axton.  That  would  be  very  fair,  sir. 

My  judgment,  based  upon  what  has  already  occurred  in  the  War 
Department,  and  its  treatment  of  Army  chaplains,  so  far  as  the  law 
permitted  them  to  advance  us,  would  be  that  that  could  be  worked 
out  satisfactorily. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  about  the  single  list,  and  the  relation  of  the 
Corps  of  Chaplains  to  it. 

Chaplain  Axton.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  this 
fact :  That  the  average  age  at  which  the  14  senior  chaplains  now  in 
the  Army  entered  the  service  was  37.  The  average  age  to-day  of  the 
14  senior  chaplains  of  the  Army  is  57,  and  they  are  majors.  The 
average  age  at  which  the  Medical  Corps  men,  with  whom  some  pro- 
motions have  been  made  to  put  up  in  classification,  by  two  years  of 
constructive  service,  the  average  at  which  they  have  entered  is  29. 
The  average  age  of  their  14  senior  majors  to-day  is  43.  Note  the  dis- 
parity in  age  here.  The  average  age  of  the  middle  14  majors  of  the 
Medical  Corps  is  just  the  same,  29  at  entrance,  but  their  average  age 
now,  with  promotion,  is  only  31.  Inordinate  and  unusual  promotion 
came  just  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  There  are  no  Medical  Corpus 
men  in  the  grade  of  captain  with  whom  our  captains  can  be  classi- 
fied.   They  are  all  passed  on  to  the  grade  of  majors. 

Fourteen  senior  captains  of  the  Army  entered  at  the  age  of  35,  and 
their  average  age  to-day  is  52.  It  would  hardly  be  fair,  gentlemen, 
to  classify  these  men,  who  have  had  college  and  seminary  experience, 
and  whose  entrance  into  military  service  as  chaplains  was  based  upon 
a  scale  in  examination  of  1,000—400  points  of  which  were  on  experi- 
ence in  pastoral  work  and  teaching,  two-fifths  of  all  the  qualifying 
features  of  the  men  who  entered  the  service  as  a  chaplain  under  the 
old  regime  had  to  be  experience,  and  this  line  of  work,  therefofe, 
being  scarcely  fitted  to  classify  him  exactly  with  the  Medical  Corps. 
If  construction  service  is  to  be  allowed,  they  ought  to  be  classined 
on  some  other  basis. 

I  am  advised  in  the  Navy  they  have  five  years  of  constructive 
service  allowed  all  those  who  came  in  from  civil  life,  but  it  proved 
unsatisfactory,  and,  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  the  system  has  been 
abolished. 

The  Chairman,    do  not  know  about  the  Navy. 

Chaplain  Axton.  I  think  that  is  so ;  I  am  not  quite  certain  about 
that. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Are  there  a  good  many  chaplains  now  holding 
commissions  ? 
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Chaplain  Axton.  One  hundred  and  eleven,  I  think  in  the  regular 
service,  and  some  66  retained. 

The  Chaerman.  Of  the  emergency  ? 

Chaplain  Axton.  Yes,  sir;  of  the  emergency  men. 

Senator  Fletcher.  One  hundred  and  seventy-seven  ? 

Chaplain  Axton.  One  hundred  and  seventy-seven  actually  hold- 
ing, commissions  now. 

Senator  Fletcher.  I  presume  that  is  where  Father  Duffy  got  his 
idea.    I  had  not  observed  it  before.    Section  3  says: 

That  the  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  appoint,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  chaplains  in  the  Corps  of  Chaplains,  at  the 
rate  of  (including  those  chaplains  now  holding  commissions)  one  for  ea(^ 
twelve  hundred. 

That  would  continue  the  present  chaplains! 

Chaplain  Axton.  They  must  be  commissioned  in  the  Regular 
Army,  sir.  That  verbiage  has  to  be  changed  there.  The  language  is 
not  right.  The  scheme  for  one  1,200  would  enter  fairly  into  any 
bill  you  might  write  for  the  general  organization  of  the  Army. 
Then  it  would  fluctuate  with  the  increase  or  the  decrease. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  still  a  little  puzzled  about  this  promotion 
part. 

You  say  you  fix  the  number  of  chaplains  in  each  grade  according 
to  the  list  of  percentages? 

Chaplain  Axton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  can  never  have  more  than  5  per  cent  in 
the  highest  grade,  that  of  colonel.  How  old  do  you  estimate  the 
officer  will  be  when  he  reaches  the  grade  of  colonel? 

Chaplain  Axton.  There  will  be  none  now  who  will  be  under  53 
or  54,  I  should  jud^e,  who  have  reilched  the  ^ade  of  colonel.  If 
vou  have  250  and  give  5  per  cent  the  grade  oi  colonel,  they  would 
be  at  least  53  or  54  years  of  age. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  in  the  future  would  be  the 
average  age  of  entrance  into  the  service? 

Chaplain  Axton.  I  am  hopeful  it  will  be  close  to  the  35-year  age 
you  have  passed  there  as  the  maximum  age,  between  33  and  36.  Un- 
doubtedly Father  Duffy  is  right,  that  it  requires  men  of  poise  and 
balance,  who  have  had  some  experience  outside,  if  you  want  us  to 
do  our  best  work,  and  it  should  not  be  over  35,  lest  we  get  too  many 
misfits  beyond  that  age. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  then,  you  can  never  equalize  rank  with 
age,  as  compared  with  other  services  ? 

Chaplain  Axton.  No,  sir;  you  can  not,  not  on  chaplains.  I  am  for- 
tunate in  having  come  in  when  very  young,  but  some  of  these  older 
men  would  suffer  terribly  if  given  only  two  years  of  constructive 
service.  Very  many  of  our  chaplains  are  42  or  43  years  of  age, 
and  they  have  done  splendid  work  for  the  service,  x  ou  will  find 
Radcliffe,  for  instance,  43  when  he  entered  the  service,  or  42.  If 
I  put  him  on  the  single  list  and  he  got  only  two  years'  constructive 
service^  it  would  not  oe  right.  I  have  in  the  office  where  I  am  one 
chaplain  who  has  four  college  degrees,  who  entered  the  service  the 
same  day  as  a  member  of  his  parish  in  the  Medical  Corps.  The 
member  of  his  parish  is  a  lieutenant  colonel  and  this  man  is  a  cap- 
tain, some  five  or  six  years  away  from  promotion,  and  they  entered 
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the  same  day  and  from  the  same  parish,  this  man  being  archdeacon 
in  the  parish  at  the  time  he  entered;  and  that  is  the  difference  in 
their  grades  now. 

The  Chairman.  Then  would  you  have  an  entirely  separate  mode 
of  promotion  for  the  chaplains? 

Uhaplain  Axton.  I  think  that  would  be  the  most  logical,  reason- 
able, and  fair  method  to  work  it  out. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Selection  in  each  grade  ? 

Chaplain  Axton.  Unless  you  ^t  a  system  of  elimination  in  the 
whole  Army  that  would  be  applied  and  write  the  chaplains  into 
the  law. 

The  Chairman.  The  system  I  cited  a  while  ago  would  be  ap- 
plicable to  everybody. 

Chaplain  Axton.  I  think  so.    It  looks  to  me  very  reasonable. 

The  Chairman.  One  big  pool  of  officers,  either  for  the  Medical 
Corps  or  the  chaplains? 

Chaplain  Axton.  I  think  I  could  quote  for  you  the  fact  that  we 
had  a  board  of  chaplains  assembled  here  by  the  War  Department, 
that  met  for  some  two  weeks  in  Washington,  and  who  took  the  advice 
of  men  who  knew  about  chaplains,  and  their  report  was, "  We  are  not 
favorable  to  the  single  list  of  promotion." 

The  Chairman.  They  meant  they  were  not  favorable  to  including 
the  chaplains  in.  a  single  list? 

Chaplain  Axton.  A  single  list  to  include  the  chaplains,  yes,  sir; 
unless,  of  course,  this  disparity  of  age  could  be  properly  provided 
for,  and  lepslation  wiser  than  ours  would  have  to  solve  it;  and  we 
could  not  find  anybody  who  could  solve  the  problem  or  suggest  how 
it  could  be  worked  out. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  wouli  not  favor  promotion  by  seniority  ? 

Chaplain  Axton.  I  am  afraid  we  would  not  be  able  to  get  rid  of 
some  men  that  will  fall  down.  In  that  number  of  men  there  are 
bound  to  be  some  men  who  are  misfits,  temperamental  unfit  for  the 
service,  who  ought  in  some  honorable  way  be  separated  from  the 
service. 

The  Chairman.  The  proposal  is  those  officers  who  find  themselves 
in  class  C,  and  who  under  this  proposal  must  be  eliminated,  shall,  if 
their  service  proves  to  have  been  honorable  and  faithful,  be  retired 
with  pav? 

Chaplain  Axton.  I  saw  that,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  their  service  has  not  been  honorable  and  faith- 
ful, and  their  being  in  class  C  is  due  to  that  fact,  then  they  be  dis- 
charged. 

Chaplain  Axton.  After  10  years'  service  a  percentage  of  pay  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  In  other  words,  an  officer  serving  15  or  20 
years,  who  proves  unfit  or  who  can  not  keep  up  with  the  game,  would 
uot  be  thrown  out  on  a  hard  world  without-  a  little  retirement  pay. 

Chaplain  Axton.  As  I  understand,  under  10  years  of  the  service 
it  would  be  the  intent  to  give  him  one  year's  pay  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  on  the  theory  that  having  been  in  the  serv- 
ice so  short  a  time  he  could  go  out  again  into  civil  life. 

Chaplain  Axton.  And  refit  himself? 

The  Chairiman.  Yes. 

Has  your  work  increased  much  as  the  result  of  taking  over  the 
welfare  activities? 
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Chaplain  Axton.  No,  sir;  we  are  at  the  ports  of  embarkation, 
where  our  activities  are  gradually  closing.  Camp  Mills  and  those 
places  are  going  out  of  existence,  but  I  know  in  tnose  camps  where 
chaplains  are  serving  the  weight  of  responsibility  on  them  is  becom- 
ing greater  and  greater.  I  had  the  pleasure  recently  of  looking  over 
^  the  reports  of  100  Army  chaplains,  and  those  reports  indicate  that 
these  men  are  just  moving  up  into  the  new  responsibility,  since  the 
War  Department  is  gradually  placing  on  them  more  and  more  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  like  a  splendid  possibility. 

Chaj)lain  Axton.  I  think  there  is  nothing  comparable  to  that 
which  is  in  store  for  the  Army  chaplain. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  in  addition  to  what  might  be  termed  purely 
religious  work  of  the  chaplains,  under  this  new  scheme  of  things, 
he  also  states  his  appropriate  part  in  cooperating  with  men  in  their 
club  life,  in  thcvSe  buildings  that  were  formerly  Y.  M.  C.  A.  buildings, 
and  their  educational  efforts,  and  their  recreational  activities  ? 

Chaplain  Axton.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  expected.  That  has  always  been 
done  by  live  chaplains. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  very  interesting. 

Bishop  McDowell.  May  I  ask,  first,  that  Dr.  White  be  permitted 
to  read  to  you,  or  leave  with  you,  certain  testimonials  from  Gen. 
Pershing  and  others,  just  as  you  wish?  If  you  will  have  them  read, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  read  them;  if  not,  we  shall  be  glad  to  leave 
them. 

I  should  like  to  hear  Bishop  Brent  speak  for  himself,  and  Father 
Duffy  and  all  others,  touching  the  question  of  the  chaplain's  equip- 
ment, if  the  bishop  will. 

STTPPLEMENTAL  STATEMENT  OF  BISHOP  CHAELE3  HENBY  BBENT. 

Bishop  Brent.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant things  in  our  reconstruction  is  that  chaplains  should  be 
given  facilities.  At  various  times  in  the  past,  after  seeing  the  lack  of 
equipment  in  the  Philippines,  for  instance,  we  represented  to  the 
War  Department  the  absolute  need,  and  we  used  this  argument,  that 
it  was  as  unfair  to  the  chaplains  to  be  sent  out  without  any  equip- 
ment as  it  would  be  to  a  quartermaster.  The  chaplain  has  certain 
tools,  and  those  tools  really  are  essential. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  had  untold  difficulty  in  getting  proper 
places  for  the  chaplains  to  have  religious  services,  and  I  think  this  is 
especially  important,  in  connection  with  such  posts  as  Fort  McKin- 
ley  that  there  should  be  a  building  that  is  provided  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  religious  services. 

Those  two  things,  the  equipment  and  the  building,  ought  in  some 
way  to  be  incorporated  in  any  plan  that  is  made  for  the  development 
of  the  chaplain's  life  and  work. 

The  Chairman.  I  assume,  Bishop,  when  you  have  a  corps  of  chap- 
lains, with  either  a  single  or  a  triple  head,  that  the  corps,  as  a  corps, 
will  have  a  day  in  court  at  the  War  Department,  and  that  the  War 
Department  may  be  persuaded  by  those  very  heads  of  corps  of  chap- 
lains to  recognize  the  necessities  you  have  just  described. 

Bishop  McDowell.  Yes;  and  we  want  it  here,  also.  Senator,  be- 
cause we  want  it  in  the  deed. 
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The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  advance  that  as  an  additional 
argiinient  for  the  creation  of  the  corps? 

Bishop  McDowell.  Yes ;  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  something  like  our  proposal  now  that  we 
shall  have  a  chief  of  Infantrj^,  a  chief  of  Cavalrj',  a  chief  of  Field 
Artillery,  as  part  of  the  organization  of  the  armed  branches,  and 
that  chief  shall  be  here  to  boom  his  branch,  in  order  that  that  par- 
ticular branch  shall  receive  attention. 

Bishop  McDowell.  Do  you  wish  Secretarj*^  White  to  read  these 
comnumications  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  they  can  be  put  in  the  record,  Bishop. 
Some  of  us,  I  know,  are  familiar  with  Gen.  Pershing's  ideas  on  this. 

STATEMENT  OF  EEV.  OATLOBD  S.  WHITE,  SECBETAET  GENEBAL 
COMMITTEE  OF  ABMY  AND  nTAVT  CHAPLAINS,  105  EAST 
TWENTY-SECOND  STEEET,  NEW  TOEK  CITY. 

Mr.  White.  If  the  committee  please,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  read 
them.  There  are  two  letters  I  should  like  to  read  just  one  paragraph 
fronu 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.    You  may  go  ahead. 

Mr.  White.  I  went  last  summer,  at^the  instaftceof  our  chairman, 
to  see  how  the  chaplains  were  functioning  on  the  other  side,  and  T 
had  a  wonderful  amount  of  testimony  as  to  the  splendid  record  the 
chaplains  made  throughout  the  war,  and  Gen.  Pershing  wrot€  this 
letter,  of  which  I  propose  to  read  a  single  clause,  as  follows: 

I'lider  the  efficient  leadership  of  Bishop  Rrent  and  his  assistants,  a  strong 
organization  was  developed,  which  assured  the  most  effective  individual  effort, 
and  also  a  proper  correlation  of  the  work  of  all.  The  activities  of  the  Army 
chaplains  in  France  extendeti  from  the  Iwse  iK>rt  to  the  firing  line.  They  had 
the  oi)p<>rtunlty  of  affecting  in  the  most  intimate  may  the  morale  of  the  orgauii- 
zations  to  which  they  were  attached,  and  of  this  opportunity  they  took  full 
advantage.  Their  work  as  a  whole  was  characterized  by  untiring  zeal,  marked 
disregard  of  danger,  and  deep  devotion  to  duty.  By  their  Influence,  teachings, 
and  example  they  did  much  to  uiaintaln  the  high  moral  standard  of  the 
American  soldier. 

Gen.  Liggett,  in  command  of  the  Third  Army  of  occupation, 
A\rote  a  letter,  from  which  I  quote  a  single  sentence: 

The  character  of  the  personnel  in  the  chaplain  serAice  is  the  important 
consideration,  and  the  chaplain's  effectiveness  depends  ,80  largely  on  his  i)er- 
aonal  influence  and  the  respect  with  which  he  Is  regarded.  Any  organisation 
of  the  service,  (the  simpler  the  better)  should  concern  itself  primarily  \%ith 
adequate  provisions  for  the  wise  selection  and  supervision,  so  ^hat  this  in- 
valuable part  of  the  military  establishment  may  fulfill  its  important  function. 

(The  papers  referred  to  are  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

In  the  Interest  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Chaplains. 

a  letter  to  the  secretary  of  war  from  the  general  comknteb  on  abict 
and  navy  chaplains.  the  general  war-time  commission  of  the  chx7bche8, 
and  the  federal  council  of  the  churches  of  christ  in  america. 

1\»  the  honorable  Newton  D.  Baker, 

Secretary  of  War,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir  :  Speaking  in  the  name  of  the  Protestant  churches  of  America  as  repre- 
sented in  the  general  war-time  commission  of  the  churches  and  the  general 
r.-onnnittee  on  Army  and  Navy  chaplains,  we  beg  respectfully  to  lay  before  you 
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the   following   matters   as   expressing   our  mature   judgment   concerning   the 
diings  which  will  make  for  efficiency  in  the  chaplain  service  in  the  Army : 

1.  We  urge  most  earnestly  upoij  you  as  of  first  importance  that  In  plans  for 
the  reorganization  of  the  Anny  adequate  provision  be  made  for  a  chaplain 
corps  in  harmony  with  the  general  practice  of  the  Ar^iy.  It  is  our  conviction 
that  this  is  fundamental  if  men  of  the  best  type  are  to  be  attracted  to  the 
oflSce  of  chaplain  as  a  vocation. 

2.  We  respectfally  urge  upon  you  that  provision  be  made  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  for  promotion  of  chaplains  on  more  just  terms  than  at  the 
present,  in  order  that  chaplains  performing  important  functions  may  have 
grades  in  keeping  with  their  responsibilities  and  that  those  serving  long  and 
faithfully  may  have  adequate  recognition. 

3.  We  earnestly  protest  against  any  reduction  In  the  proportion  of  chaplains 
to  officers  and  enlisted  men.  The  bill  "  to  organize  and  Increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  Regular  Army"  (H.  R.  14560),  which  we  understand  to  represent  the 
conclusions  of  the  War  Department,  would  have  the  effect  of  making  the  pro- 
portion of  chaplains  to  officers  and  enlisted  men  approximately  1  to  2,000. 
We  believe  a  grave  mistake  v»^ould  be  made  If  the  present  proportion  of  1 
to  1,200  were  decreased. 

In  bringing  the  above  matters  foniially  to  your  attention. 

First.  We  beg  to  submit  that  experience  In  the  present  war  has  demonstrated 
the  need  of  organization  of  the  chaplains.  The  chaplain  In  the  days  before 
the  war,  as  a  regimental  officer,  was  seldom  brought  into  contact  with  other 
chaplains,  and  was  associated  only  with  the  comparatively  small  number  of 
troops  of  the  command  to  which  he  was  assigned.  It  was  left  to  him  to  devise 
plans  of  work  as  he  could,  his  duties  in  the  Army  Regulations  being  only 
generally  defined. '  Not  only  Is  he  formally  recognized  by  the  Government  as 
the  head  of  the  religious  work  for  the  soldiers  of  his  unit,  but  with  the  con- 
centration of  troops  In  the  training  camps  and  in  the  field  and  with  the  devel- 
opment of  a  unique  system  of  warfare  work,  which  one  would  exi)ect  to  be 
continued  in  some  form  In  the  future  of  tlie  Army,  the  opportunities  and 
responsibilities  of  the'  chaplain  have  been  greatly  enlarged. 

Again  the  nee<l  of  proper  cooperation  between  all  the  chaplains  in  n  given 
camp  or  cantonment  seems  obvious.  If  their  work  Is  to  be  properly  done  and 
confusion  and  waste  of  effort  avoided.  Only  through  the  organization  and 
coordination  of  resources  on  a  scale  hitherto  undreamed  of  was  the  winning 
of  the  war  made  possible.  Why  should  the  chaplain  service  in  this  country 
be  the  only  unorganized  and  uncoordinated  service  in  the  Army?  In  France 
the  need  of  organization  was  recognized  months  ago  and  the  headquarters  board 
of  chaplains  was  appointed  by  Gen.  Pershing,  but  at  home  where  the  need  was. 
wo  believe,  equally  great  nothing  has  been  done.  We  are  aware  that  this  matter 
has  been  under  consideration  by  the  War  Department  and  we  most  earnestly 
urge  that  action  be  taken  as  speedily  as  possible  looking  to  the  creation  of  an 
organization  of  the  chaplains. 

Second.  With  reference  to  the  questions  of  promotion  we  submit,  further, 
that  It  is  a  manifest  injustice  to  require  a  chaplain  to  serve  seven  years  as 
first  lieutenant  before  being  ellglble~to  a -captaincy.  We  note  with  pleasure 
the  memorandum  Issued  by  you  on  January  25,  authorizing  "promotions  in  the 
Medical,  Chaplain,  and  other  Corps  of  the  Army  as  are  within  the  tables  of 
organization  and  are  necessary  to  confer  rank  commensurate  with  authority 
exercised  or  work  to  be  done  under  such  tables." 

We  would  respectfully  Inquire  whether  this  would  permit  promotion  of  chap- 
lains up  to  and  Including  the  grade  of  colonel.  We  believe  that  chaplains  should 
be  eligible  to  attain  this  grade  and  that  a  fair  proportion  of  chaplains  should 
be  allowed  to  each  grade  from  first  lieutenant  to  colonel.  We  wish  It  to  be 
clearly  understood,  however,  that  we  are  not  Interested  in  rank  for  its  own 
sake  but  because,  in  any  part  of  the  military  establishment,  for  the  efficient 
performance  of  duty  rank  must  be  proportionate  to  the  responsibility  Involved. 

As  you  are  aware,  Mr.  Secretary,  the  churches  of  America  have  given  freely 
of  many  of  their  ablest  ministers  to  the  service  of  the  Army.  They  have 
sought  through  our  committee  to  cooperate  with  you  In  the  great  work  that 
you  have  been  called  to  do.  They  are  vitally  concerned  in  the  moral  and 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  men  whom  the  chaplains  serve.  They  hope  many  of 
the  chaplains  who  have  shown  special  fitness  will  apply  for  commissions  in  the 
permanent  Army.  They  feel,  however,  that  this  will  be  the  case  only  If  the 
chaplain  service  Is  so  organized  as  to  give  opportunity  for  effective  work.    For 
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this  reason  they  will  await  with  keenest  interest  whatever  statement  you  may 
De  willing  to  make  in  regard  to  the  propositions  which  we  place  before  you.^^ 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

William  F.  McDowkll, 

Chairman, 
Oatlobd  S.  White, 

Secretary. 
Alfbed  Harding, 
Wallace  Radcliffe. 

E.  O.  Watson. 

For  Oeneral  Committee  on  Army  and  Navy  Chaplains. 

Robert  E.  Speeb, 

Chairman. 
Wic.  Lawbence, 

Vice  Chairman. 
Wm.  Adams  Dean, 

Secretary. 

F.  H.  Kni^selb. 
John  R.  Mott. 

For  Oeneral  War-Time  Commission  of  the  Churches. 

Albert  G.  Lawson, 
Chairman  Administrative  Committee. 
Chables  S.  Macfabland, 

General  Secretary. 
For  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America. 


secbetabt  bakeb*s  reply. 

Wab  Depabtment, 
Washington,  March  7,  J919. 
Deab  Bishop  McDoweix:  I  beg  leave  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  March  3,  signed  by  yourself  and  your  associates  in  the  Federal  Council 
of  Christ  in  America  and  making  certain  specific  recommendations  with  refer- 
ence to  the  place  of  the  chaplains  In  the  permanent  organization  of  the  Army. 
These  suggestions  are  most  welcome  at  the  present  time,  as  we  are  engaged 
upon  a  general  study  of  Army  organization,  and  I  can  assure  you  for  them  a 
most  careful  consideration. 
Cordially,  yours, 

Newton  D.  Baker, 

Secretary  of  War, 
Bishop  William  F.  McDowell, 

9S7  Woodward  Building,  Washington,  D.  C, 


American  Expeditionaby  Fobces, 
Office  of  the  Commandeb  in  Chief, 

Paris,  August  16,  1919, 
Rev.  Gayix)rd  S.  White, 

Royal  Palace  Hotel,  8  Rue  de  Richelieu,  Paris. 

My  Deab  Mb.  White  :  I  have  received  your  letter  of  July  29,  asking  me  to 
give  you  a  brief  statement  regarding  the  place  that  chaplains  held  in  the  Ameri- 
can Expeditionary  Forces  and  the  part  they  played  in  the  war. 

Under  the  efficient  leadership  of  Bishop  Brent  and  his  assistants,  a  strong 
organization  was  developed,  which  assured  the  most  effective  individual  effort 
and  also  a  proper  correlation  of  the  work  of  alL 

The  activities  of  tlie  Army  chaplains  in  France  extended  from  the  base  ports 
to  the  firing  line.    Tliey  had  the  opportunity  of  affecting  in  the  most  intimate 
way  the  morale  of  the  organizations  to  which  they  were  attached,  and  of  this 
opportunity  they  took  full  advantage.    Their  work  as  a  whole  was  character-      ^ 
Ized  by  untiring  zeal,  marked  disregard  of  danger,' and  deep  devotion  to  duty.      ^L 
By  tlieir  Infiuence,  teachings,  and  example  they  did  much  to  maintain  the  high 
moral  standard  of  the  American  soldier. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

John  J.  Pebshinq. 
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AsMT  or  Occupation, 
Thibd  United  States  Ajsmt, 
Office  Commanding  General, 

June  28,  1919, 

My  Deab  Dr.  White:  Referring  to  our  recent  conversation,  I  am  glad  to 
repeat  what  I  said  with  reference  to  the  work  of  the  chaplains  in  the  American 
^.^  Expeditionary  Forces.  My  observation  of  the  chaplains*  activities  in  the  for- 
^1  ward  areas,  in  the  leave  areas,  and  in  the  Services  of  Supply  is  that  they  have 
accomplished  a  great  deal  of  good  and  have  given  material  assistance  in  sus- 
taining the  morale  of  the  troops  and  cultivating  a  wholesome  atmosphere  under 
circumstances  of  peculiar  difficulty.  During  the  months  following  suspension 
of  hostilities  they  have  cheerfully  and  effectively  assisted  in  the  important  task 
of  school  education  for  soldiers. 

The  chaplain  has  a  unique  opportunity,  and  by  force  of  character  and  devoted 
ministrations  to  the  men  with  whom  he  is  assigned  to  service  he  can  establish 
relations  of  confidence  and  accomplish  results  which  are  reflected  in  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  organizations. 

The  character  of  the  personnel  in  the  chaplain  service  is  the  important  con- 
sideration, as  the  chaplain's  effectiveness  depends  so  largely  on  his  personal 
influence  and  the  respect  with  which  he  is  regarded.  Any  organization  of  the 
service — the  simpler  the  better — should  concern  itself  primarily  with  adequate 
provisions  for  wise  selection  and  supervision,  so  that  this  invaluable  part  of 
the  Military  Establishment  may  fulflll  its  important  function. 
Very  sincerely,  yours, 

H.  Liggett, 
Lieutenant  General,  United  States  Army, 
Dr.  Gardner  White. 

1559  Central  Avenue, 
Indianapolis,  October  af9,   1919. 
CJol.  John  B.  Rose, 

Seventy-first  Regiment  Armory y  'New  York. 

Dear' Sir:  Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  22d  Instant,  regarding  the  organi- 
zation of  a  chaplain's  auxiliary  of  the  National  Guard  Association.  I  regret  to 
report  that  I  did  not  have  the  privilege  of  serving  with  the  Third  Pennsylvania 
during  the  late  war.  Several  years  ago  it  became  necessary  for  me  to  resign 
from  the  Pennsylvania  National  Guard;  consequently,  when  the  United  States 
entered  the  war,  though  I  applied  to  the  President  for  a  commission  as  chap- 
lain, I  was  unable,  on  account  of  age,  to  secure  an  appointment.  The  best  T 
could  do  was  to  take  a  commission  from  the  Red  Cross  as  chaplain  of  base  hos- 
pital 32,  with  which  I  served  in  France  until  the  autumn  of -1918. 

I  suppose,  therefore,  that  I  am  not  eligible  for  memberslhp  in  the  chap- 
lains* auxiliary,  but,  as  an  old  chaplain,  I  beg  to  express  my  interest  and  my 
hope  that  the  auxiliary  will  be  formed.  If  former  chaplains  should  be  eligible, 
my  record  can  be  obtained  from  the  Second  Pennsylvania,  with  which  I  served 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  from  the  Third  Pennsylvania,  with  which  I  was 
connected  for  a  short  period. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Joseph  M.  Francis, 

Bishop  of  Indianapolis. 


St.  Mart's  Rectory, 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  October  27,  1919. 

Col.  John  S.  Rose, 

Seventy-first  Regiment  Armory,  Neto  York  City,  N,  Y. 

Dear  Colonel:  Your  letter  of  October  22,  1919,  is  at  hand  and  contents 

noted. 

I  am  Indeed  delighted  to  find  that  there  is  afoot  an  organization,  at  the 
present  time,  such  as  you  speak  of  in  your  letter.  It  has  been  a  much-wanted 
factor  in  our  National  Guard  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

We  felt  its  want  most  particularly  at  the  time  of  our  last  entrance  into 

service.    I  do  not  feel  that  in  the  history  of  military  activities  in  the  United 

States   there   was   ever  proven  to  the  greater  satisfaction  of  our  citizens  the 

necessity  and  advantage  of  the  chaplains'  work  than  in  the  emergency  Just 

ended.    They  truly  proved  their  work  to  be  the  helpful  hand-maid  of  military 
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training  and  efficient  assistance  to  all;  from  the  very  head  of  our  forces  to 
the  latest  commissioned  second  lieutenant. 

Man  with  a  realization  of  his  duties  to  Gotl  best  knows  his  duty  to  his 
country;  man  faithful  in  the  performance  of  hia  duties  to  God  is  best  fitted  to 
meet  his  Creator,  and  can  do  It  without  fear;  in  short,  this  we  may  say,  that 
the  lad  who  serves  (4od  best  fears  death  least,  and  wlien  a  man  is  not  afraid 
to  die  he  makes  an  ideal  soldter. 

A  conscientious  chaplain  can  and  will,  not  only  by  word  and  precept,  but 
by  example,  instill  into  his  men  qualities  of  a  type  such  as  will  keep  them 
morally  straight  and  decent,  and  render  them  better  fitted  for  the  exalted 
service  Imposed  upon  a  man  in  our  American  forces;  its  complement  will  be 
found  in  that  it  renders  them  capable  on  their  return  to  civil  life  of  taking 
their  places  in  the  community  and  amongst  their  associates  as  useful,  helpful, 
honest,  and  upright  citizens. 

I,  therefore,  earnestly  and  her.-!  11  y  i:.''r~^o  the  movement  of  which  yon 
speak,  and  assure  you  of  my  cooperation  and  support  in  so  far  as  my  huinble 
efforts  will  allow  me. 

With  every  best  wish  for  success  and  thanking  you  for  your  kindness  in 
remembering  me,  I  am,  sir. 
Very  sincerely,  yours, 

Fbancib  a.  Kellkt. 


SITFPLEMENTAL  STATEMENT  OF  BISHOP  WILLIAM  F.  McDOWELL. 

Bishop  McDowell.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen:  I  \irant,  on 
behalf  of  all  those  who  have  been  present  to-day  and  who  have  also 
been  represented  by  us  who  are  here,  to  thank  you  and  your  asso- 
ciates of  the  committee  for  the  very  gracious  hearing  you  have 
given  us. 

The  people  of  the  country,  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  country 
who  furnish  the  boys  for  the  Army,  whether  those  fathers  and 
mothers  are  always  themselves  religious  or  not,  are  tremendously 
concerned  about  the  moral  and  spiritual  and  religious  life  of  the 
Army  in  which  their  sons  are.  I  think  that  no  one  thing  that  your 
committee  can  do  will  more  hearten  the  people  of  the  country  with 
reference  to  such  Army  as  we  may  have  than  the  creating  of  the 
right  kind  of  provision  for  the  moral  life  of  the  Army. 

We  are  very  grateful  to  you  for  the  privilege  which  you  have 
given  us  of  presenting  these  views  and  of  leaving  these  papers 
relating  to  this  subject. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
we  will  be  very  happy  to  answer  any  calls  you  may  make  upon  us 
at  any  time  with  reierenc^  to  this  matter  or  anything  else  anecting 
the  welfare  of  the  United  States  Army. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  glad  to  have  had  you.  Bishop.  It 
has  all  been  very  interesting. 

Bishop  McDowell.  We  had  one  question  raised,  as  to  whether  or 
not  in  the  establishment  of  the  corps  the  matter  of  denominational 
differences  entered  in.  I  should  like  to  say  that  my  friend  and 
colleague.  Father  O'Hearn,  and  I  worked  together,  and  he  has  been 
interested  in  the  Catholic  end  of  the  thing  for  a  great  many  years, 
and  I  wish  to  say,  there  is  nothing  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  a  letter  here  from  the  Chief  of  the  Militia 
Bureau,  Gen.  Carter,  commenting  on  the  so-called  National  Guard 
bill,  introduced  by  Senator  Frelinghuysen,  which  I  think  it  wise 
to  include  in  the  record. 
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War  Department, 

Militia  Bureau, 
Washingtmif  December  It,  1919. 
Hon.  Jam  EH  W.  Wadsworth,  Jr., 

Chairman  Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 

United  States  Senate. 

hk  Ml'  Dear  Senator:  Pursuant  to  request  made  during  my  hearing  before 
VJP  your  committee,  I  am  submitting  herewith  for  your  consideration  my  ideas 
in  regard  to  Senate  Bill  No.  3424,  Introduced  by  Senator  Frelinghuysen.  The 
principal  items  of  new  legislation  carried  by  the  bill  are  in  regard  to  the 
National  Guard  Council,  the  National  Guard  Bureau,  and  compulsory  physical 
training  in  schools. 

It  is  believed  that  to  place  the  development  of  the  National  Guard  under 
any  other  than  trained  officers  of  the  Regular  Army,  who  are  in  touch  with  the 
needs  of  the  Federal  Government,  in  entire  sympathy  with  the  development  of 
the  guard  to  the  end  that  It  may  be  a  useful  Federal  agency,  would  be  a 
decided  step  backward.  Your  attention  is  Invited  to  the  fact  that  tht* 
National  Guard  was  under  the  entire  control  of  the  States  and  of  National 
Guard  officers  from  the  time  of  the  Revolution  until  approximately  1903 — a 
period  of  127  years — and  that  during  that  period  there  was  little  In  Its 
hLstory  to  commend  it  as  a  military  asset  to  the  Federal  Government.  In 
:1898,  records  of  the  National  Guard,  or  Organize<l  Militia,  show  It  to  have 
been  composed  of  organizations  varying  in  strength,  with  diverse  uniforms 
and  equipment,  and  composed  of  men  the  great  percentage  of  w^hom  were 
physically  unfit  for  military  service.  There  was  nothing  like  uniformity  In 
clothing,  equipment,  organization,  or  anything  else  necessary  In  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  modern  army. 

Fn>m  liX)3  until  1917  the  National  Guard  has  been  more  or  less  under  thft 
control  of  a  Federal  bureau  administered  by  a  Regular  Army  officer.  The 
progress  during  this  regime  has  far  exceeded  that  made  while  the  States  had 
control  of  this  force.  The  17  divisions  of  the  National  Guard  which  fought 
o\erscas  in  the  recent  World  AVar  are  evidence  of  what  has  been  jjccompllslied 
by  the  supervision  of  regular  officei*s  over  a  force  whicli  for  127  years  of  our 
history  had  proved  nothing  but  a  disappointment.  We  have  only  to  look  back 
to  those  years  immediately  preceding  the  assumption  of  this  control  by  the 
Regular  Establishment  to  see  the  field  training  period  a  week  of  debauchery 
.  and  idleness:  the  military  benefit  derived  from  such  encampments  was  Jibso- 
lutely  nil.  A  visit  to  any  of  the  recent  camps  of  the  National  (iuard  under 
federal  control  will  show  that  a  vast  amount  of  military  work  is  n(»w  accomp- 
lished during  these  periods  which  were  fonnerly  devoted  to  a  riotous  life  and 
a  general  good  time. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  under  consideration,  with  respect  to  the  National 
Guard  council,  place  48  National  Guard  officers,  one  from  each  State,  in  such 
a  position  as  to  menace  the  authority  and  usurp  the  functions  of  the  Secretar> 
of  War. 

The  records  of  the  Militia  Bureau  conclusively  demonstrate  the  pernicious 
infiuence  of  the  meddling  of  individual  States  in  the  perfecting  of  a  Federal 
military  organization.  The  provisions  of  the  bill  with  respect  to  the  National 
Guard  council  and  the  National  Guard  bureau  were  evidently  drawn  up  with 
a  desire  to  give  to  National  Guard  officers  a  greater  voice  in  the  control  of  the 
Nation's  military  affairs.  It  Is  believed  that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  would 
result  In  further  divorcing  the  interests  of  the  Regular  Army  and  the  National 
Guard,  and  would  tend  to  lack  of  cooperation,  jealousy  and  Intrigue,  and  would 
remove  from  the  National  Guard  the  helpful  influence  of  those  regular  officers 
wlio  are  now  earnestly  working  for  its  proper  development.  It  Is  believed  that 
provision  for  the  detail  of  a  small  number  of  National  Guard  oflicers  to  the 
General  Staff  of  the  Army  would  give  to  the  National  (Juard  the  opportunity 
that  they  desire  in  formulating  military  policies,  and  would  tend  to  cooperation, 
mutual  understanding,  and  Increased  efficiency  in  both  services. 

My  experience  as  Chief  of  the  Militia  Bureau  has  convinced  me  that  one 

of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  efficiency  m  the  National  Guard  is  the  failure  oC 

^     States  to  appoint  or  elect  properly  qualified  military  men  as  adjutants  general 

m   of  the  States.    It  Is  believed  that  this  could  be  eliminated  to  a  very  great  extent 

^    by  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  War,  upon  the  re<iuest  of  a  governor,  to  detail 

an  officer  of  the  Army  to  act  as  the  adjutant  general  of  a  State. 
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With  respect  to  compulsory  physical  training  in  sciiools,  your  attention  is 
Invited  to  the  fact  that  public  schools  are  entirely  under  State  control,  and  ffc 
Federal  Government  is  without  power  to  prescribe  the  curriculum  or  to  enforce 
a  requirement  for  physical  or  other  special  training  in  these  schools.  The  cost 
of  the  arrangement  as  outlined  in  the  bill  would  be  stupendous  as  compared 
with  the  military  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  training  received. 

It  is  believed  that  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  June  3,  1916,  are  the  best 
-ever  made  in  the  interest  of  the  development  of  the  National  Guai-d,  Under 
its  application  for  a  little  more  than  a  year  the  National  Guard  furnished 
12,123  officers  and  more  than  367,000  enlisted  men,  organized  into  17  divisions 
for  service  overseas.  This  law  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  tried  out,  but  its 
merit  is  shown  in  the  results  obtained.  It  would  seem  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
maintain  the  good  features  of  that  act  and  to  modify  those  features  which  dur- 
ing its  application  have  been  found  to  be  Imperfect  or  deficient. 

I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  letter  of  tlie  Secretary  of  War  datetl 
September  30,  1919,  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 
United  States  Senate,  ujwn  the  subject  of  "Amendments  to  the  act  of  June 
5,  1916 — the  national  defense  act."  This  letter  sets  forth  the  changes  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  this  bureau,  should  be  adopted  at  the  present  time. 

I  believe  it  to  be  proper  to  invite  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  great 
amount  of  complaints  presented  to  your  committee  at  the  hearings  upon  this 
"bill  are  due  to  feelings  of  hostility,  unfair  treatment  and  Injured  feelings  which 
arose  after  the  National  Guard  was  drafted  into  the  Federal  sei-vice,  during 
the  time  when  the  Militia  Bureau  had  no  control  over  them,  and  were  the 
result  of  a  hasty  preparation  for  war,  when  the  interests  of  the  Government 
and  not  the  feelings  of  individuals  had  to  be  given  first  consideration.  The 
Militia  Bureau  in  the  past  has  striven  faithfully  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
•of  the  laws  enacted  by  Congress  and  sympathizes  with  those  members  of  the 
National  Guard  who  conceive  that  they  have  received  unjust  treatment  during 
their  Federal  service.  The  establishment  of  a  National  Guard  bureau  will 
not  eradicate  the  faults  complained  of  nor  prove  a  remedy  for  the  regrettable 
individual  instances  brought  to  the  attention  of  your  committee  during  its 
hearings. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  some  of  the  inconsistent  and 
apparently  unconstitutional  provisions  of  this  bill. 

Section  14  provides  that  vacancies  shall  be  filled  on  the  nomination  of  certain 
military  commanders.  The  ai)i>olntment  of  officers  of  the  militia  Is  reserved  to 
the  governors  of  States  by  the  provisions  of  Article  I,  section  8,  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States. 

Sections  23  and  24  direct  Issues  to  be  made  wifJiout  providing  the  means  of 
procurement. 

Section  36  provides  payment  for  each  drill  attended  by  an  enlisted  man  of 
the  National  Guard  of  25  per  cent  of  the  Initial  monthly  pay  of  enlisted  men  of 
corresponding  grades  in  the  Regular  Army,  making  it  incumbent  upon  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  pay  the  National  Guardsman  for  five  drills  In  any  one 
month  25  per  cent  more  than  it  pays  the  regular  soldier  for  an  entire  month's 
work. 

Section  36  provides  for  replacements  In  National  Guard  units  In  time  of  war 
from  tlie  State  or  Territory  from  which  the  units  are  drafted.  This  Is  entirely 
impracticable  and  would  Insure  confusion,  delay,  and  great  expense. 

Section  40  prescribes  the  particular  officers  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  a  usurpation  of  his  constitutional  function.  It  also  endows  th« 
National  Guard  council  with  power  to  control  the  tactical  organization  of  Fed- 
-eral  forces  In  time  of  war. 

There  are  numerous  provisions  in  the  bill  which  provide  for  the  employment 
■of  National  Guard  officers  and  Reserve  officers  in  an  active  capacity  with  full 
pay  of  their  grade.  Since  presumably  these  men  would  find  a  continuing  neces- 
sity for  their  employment,  the  result  would  be  a  large  addition  to  the  annual 
Federal  pay  roll,  and,  as  I  have  pointed  out  above,  a  very  small  Increase  In  the 
military  preparedness  of  our  citizens. 

Very  truly,  yours,  • 

J.  McI.  Cabter, 
Major  General,  G.  S.,  United  States  Army, 

Chief,  Militia  Bureau, 


.4 
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STATEMENT  OF  COL.  JOHN  H.  FRAINE,  KOETH  DAKOTA  NATIONAL 

OTTABI),  OKAFTON,  N.  DAE. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  will  you  give  your  name  and  title? 

Col.  Fraine.  I  am  colonel  of  the  First  North  Dakota  Infantry, 
National  Guard.  I  enlisted  in  the  National  Guard  of  Dakota  Terri- 
tory in  August,  1884.  I  served  continuously  with  it  since  in  every 
grade,  except  lieutenant.  I  have  been  in  command  of  the  regiment 
for  the  last  12  years;  served  the  Federal  Government  in  the  Philip- 
pines in  1898  and  1899  as  a  major  in  command  of  a  battalion.  On 
the  Mexican  border  in  1916  and  1917,  and  in  the  European  war  until 
I  returned  in  July,  1919,  goin^  there  in  December,  1917,  in  command 
of  the  First  North  Dakota,  which  became  the  One  hundred  and  sixty- 
fourth  Infantry. 

The  Chairman.  What  division  was  that  ? 

Col.  Fraine.  The  Forty-first,  the  one  that  was  broken  up. 

The  Chairman.  One  of  them  ? 

Col.  Frainb.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  your  observations.  Col. 
Fraine  ? 

Do  I  understand,  in  part,  that  you  represent  the  adjutant  general 
of  the  State? 

Col.  Fraine.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  state  how  I  came 
here.  Senator.  The  adjutant  general  of  the  State  called  me  up  last 
Saturday  night  and  told  me  to  come  to  Washington,  to  get  in  touch 
with  Col.  Gillette,  the  chairman  of  the  Legislative  Committee  of  the 
National  Guard  Association,  for  the  purpose  of  appearing  before  this 
committee ;  but  I  have  been  unable  to  see  Col.  Gillette,  or  any  member 
of  the  committee,  so  that  I  do  not  represent  the  committee.  My 
views  may  not  be  the  views  of  the  committee,  and  it  is  only  fair  to 
say  tliat. 

I  presume  the  adjutant  general  of  the  State  of  North  Dakota  sent 
me  here  because  he  knows  my  views,  and  he  perhaps  thinks  I  have 
some.    lie  has  known  me  a  great  many  years. 

The  Chair3ian.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  your  observations  on 
any  of  the  legislation  pending  here,  or  anything  connected  with  it. 

Col.  Fraine.  The  matter  under  consideration  is  Senate  bill  3424, 
isn't  it? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  one  of  them ;  yes. 

Col.  Fraine.  Briefly,  I  may  say  that  when  I  arrived  here  and  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  this  bill  I  read  it  and  I  find  many  good  tilings  in 
it,  manv  things  that  appeal  to  me,  particularly  the  divorcing  of  the 
^ard  from  the  control  of  the  Regular  Army,  and  particularly,  again, 
the  maintenance  of  the  citizen  army  in  its  identity  in  time  of  war, 
the  keeping  of  the  officers  of  the  organization  with  the  men  and  tlie 
men  with  the  officers,  the  officers  who  have  to  come  home  and  account 
to  their  neighbors  and  friends  for  the  boys  they  took  away.  Those 
are  the  two  particular  things  I  find  advantageous  in  this  bill.  It  is 
not  as  comprehensive  a  bill  as  I  had  hoped  to  find.  I  had  hoped  that 
the  legislation  here  contemplated  the  scheme  of  national  defense, 
based  on  a  citizen  army,  as  it  must  be  based  on  a  citizen  army,  but  as 
this  bill  does  not  contemplate  that,  I  presume  that  I  have  not  much 
to  say  on  that  subject. 
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The  Chairman.  If  you  have  observations  to  make  or  com-ic- 
tions  to  utter  on  that  we  would  be  glad  to  have  them. 

Col.  Fraine.  I  thank  you.  I  believe  in  universal  compulsory  milf- 
tary  training.  I  believe  the  reliance  of  this  country  at  all  times  in 
case  of  war  nuist  be  on  a  citizen  army,  and  I  believe  that  reliance  will 
be  poorly  placed  unless  it  is  placed  on  a  trained  citizen  army.  I  be- 
lieve that  citizen  officers,  of  training  and  capacity,  can  train  and  lead 
and  handle  the  men  in  the  citizen  army  better  than  the  Regular  Army 
officers  can  do  so.  I  think  they  undei'stand  the  men  better,  enter  inta 
their  minds  to  a  greater  extent,  and  do  better  work  with  them,  accom- 
plish better  results. 

I  believe  also  that,  while  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  through- 
out the  country  in  relation  to  compulsoiy  military  training,  if 
it  is  properly  presented  to  the  people,  it  will  appeal  to  them.  Thei^e 
seems  to  be  a  confusion  in  the  minds  of  many  people  between  com- 
pulsory military  training  and  compulsory  military  service. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  there  is  a  very  grave  confusion. 

Col.  Fraine.  They  do  not  realize  that  training  and  service  ai-e 
two  different  things.  They  object  to  taking  their  boys  away  and 
putting  them  in  the  Army  under  officei-s  they  know  nothing  about, 
for  a  lengthv  period,  or  for  any  great  length  of  time,  interfering 
with  their  scnooling  or  other  arrangements  they  have  made  for  their 
training  for  their  life's  mission,  but  I  believe  they  can  be  convinced 
that  muitary  training  of  the  young  men  of  this  country,  beginning* 
say,  at  the  age  of  18,  for  three  months  each  summer,  or  two  and  one- 
half  months,  whatever  can  be  gotten  in  during  the  school  vacation, 
and  then  the  local  drill  once  a  week  during  the  time  between  the 
camps,  will  be  not  only  a  fine  thing  for  the  men,  but  is  a  necessary 
supplement  to  the  education  the  public  schools  are  giving  them 
to-day,  and  I  believe  they  will  not  only  be  convinced  it  is  a  good 
thing,  but  that  it  will  be  heartily  welcomed  if  it  is  properly  pre- 
sented to  them.  In  anv  case  I  have  talked  to  them,  and  i  have  done  a 
gi'eat  deal  of  talking  in  my  country,  they  nearly  all  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  that  is  the  proper  thing. 

Of  course,  w^e  have  an  element  that  does  not  believe  in  training  or 
service  or  anything  else  that  seems  to  cost  them  anything,  but  I  am 
now  talking  of  the  great  ma.ss  of  the  people  of  this  country,  who 
want  to  see  this  country  live,  and  its  institutions  continue. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  it  would  have  a  good  effect  in  ways 
other  than  militari%  do  you? 

Col.  Fraine.  Oh,  indeed,  yes,  sir.  I  think  it  is  a  necessary  part  of 
the  bov\s  education.  It  teaches  him  to  stand  on  his  two  feet  and 
look  a  man  square  in  the  eye  and  say  "  Yes,  sir  "  and  "  Xo,  sir,"  some- 
thing our  public  schools  do  not  teach  him.  It  teaches  him  to  ol)ey. 
It  teaches  him  to  discipline  himself;  it  teaches  him  hygiene.  It  gives 
him  self-respect. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  notice  that  effect  in  the  troops  you  com- 
manded or  came  in  contact  with  during  the  war  ? 

Col.  Fraine.  Yes,  sir;  very  much.  And  it  was  the  universal  remark 
on  our  return  from  each  of  my  tours  of  duty  that  the  parents  and 
friends  of  the  men  I  had  brought  back  were  outspoken  in  their  praise 
in  the  difference  in  the  appearance  and  the  conduct  of  their  boys. 
They  said  they  were  better  men;  they  had  matured;  they  looked 
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better;  they  walked  better;  and  they  were  better;  and  I  know  they 


The  Chairman.  There  Is  no  question  about  that. 

Col.  Frainb.  I  do  not  kftow  of  any  other  remarks  I  have  to  make. 
^       The  Chairman.  Do  you  care  to  comment  in  any  detail  on  the  guard 
^   bill  ?    Do  you  believe  in  the  National  Guard  council  ? 

Col.  Frainb.  Yes ;  I  think  so.  I  am  not  altogether  convinced  that  a 
<»uncil  of  that  size  is  necessary,  but,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  for  any- 
thing that  lets  the  National  Guard  get  an  opportunity  to  work  out  its 
own  salvation  and  get  sympathetic  treatment  once ;  then  if  they  do  not 
succeed  they  never  again  can  be  heard  to  complain. 

I  have  been  in  the  National  Guard  34  years.  It  has  been  a  continual 
and  everlasting  struggle.  I  have  spent  my  time  and  my  money  and 
my  efforts  in  the  endeavor  to  train  young  men,  so  that  when  this 
country  should  need  them  they  would  be  able  to  render  intelligent 
service,  and  the  assistance  we  have  had  from  the  War  Department  has 
been  less  than  nothing;  it  has  been  discouraging. 

To-day  we  can  not  have  a  guard  in  our  State  because  the  minimum 
requirement  of  the  War  Department  is  100  men  to  a  company,  an 
impossibility  in  our  small  towns.  Sixty-five  was  previously  the  mini- 
mum. We  can  do  that,  and  then  when  a  call  comes  our  graduates  in 
sufficient  numbers  come  to  us  to  fill  us  up  to  the  maximum.  There 
never  has  been  a  call  when  my  organization  has  not  been  filled  to  the 
maximum  with  mv  old  men.  There  never  has  been  a  time  when  I 
could  maintain  a  minimum  of  100  men  to  a  company. 

Senator  New.  From  your  answer  to  that  question  I  take  it  that 
3'ou  feel  that  the  platoon  system,  proposed  by  the  War  Department, 
does  not  meet  the  requirements. 

Col.  Fraine.  I  do  not  know  what  the  War  Department  proposes  in 
the  platoon  system,  Senator,  but  I  assume  they  suggest  we  can  have  a 
platoon  in  this  town  and  another  one  in  that  town,  and  so  on  ? 

Senator  New.  That  is  it. 

Col.  Fraine.  It  hardly  meets  the  requirements ;  no,  sir.  We  must 
have  a  company  where  it  can  have  the  advice,  counsel,  direction,  and 
control  of  the  company  commander.  A  company  commander  in  the 
National  Guard,  to  be  the  right  kind  of  a  man,  has  got  to  be  some 
man.  He  has  to  have  qualities  that  the  ordinary  man  has  not,  and 
we  have  to  pick  them  slowly. 

If  a  platoon  lives  in  this  town  in  our  State  and  another  at  a  great 
distance,  because  our  towns  are  wide  apart,  the  company  commander 
can  not,  except  at  great  expense  of  time  and  trouble^  see  his  platoons. 
And  he  knows  nothing  about  how  that  platoon  is  getting  on,  while  he 
may  know  about  this  one.  I  think  we  could  get  65  men  in  these  towns, 
and  with  the  filling  up  you  have  got  your  company,  and  they  know 
their  officers.  You  have  got  to  have  an  officer  over  them.  A  little 
town  has  not  always  an  officer  in  it  fit  to  command. 

The  Chairman.  What  effoi-ts  have  been  made  thus  far  in  North 
Dakota  for  reconstituting  its  guard? 

Col.  Fraine.  There  have  been  none,  sir,  except  discussions  be- 

^     tween  those  older  officers  interested  in  the  guard,  because  we  realize 

'       the    impossibility.     It   is   useless   to   start   with    the   minimum    of 

100.     We  can  not  do  it.     Our  towns  are  small.     The  largest  town 

in   the   State   has  not   25,000   population.     The   town    that   I    live 
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in  has  2,400 ;  still  that  town  turned  out  two  full  companies  for  this 
war,  and  all  men  who  had  had  training  in  that  one  National  Guard 
company  that  we  have  maintained  there  for  34  yeai-s.  In  the 
Spanish- American  war  we  sent  one  fidl  company  from  there;  and 
when  some  other  companies  were  short  at  camps,  I  sent  up  and  got 
more.     I  could  have  had  400  from  there  at  that  time. 

Our  men  come  back.  We  make  them  love  the  reg^iment:  they 
have  a  pride  in  it.  That  pride  can  be  kept  up  by  a  provision  in  this 
bill,  which  is  that  the  National  Guard  shall  serve  together.  It  was 
destroyed  in  this  war.  My  men  were  taken  from  me.  I  lost  2,600 
men  in  one  day;  they  were  taken  to  another  organization.  They 
were  good  men,  of  course,  or  they  would  not  have  taken  them;  but 
they  never  had  the  pride  in  the  organizations  that  they  went  to  that 
they  had  in  the  one  they  left,  and  have  not  to-day. 
.  Senator  New.  They  went  reluctantly  ? 

Col.  Fratne.  They  went,  of  course. 

Senator  New.  And  to  a  strange  company  ? 

Col.  Frainb.  Yes ;  and  under  strange  officers,  and  to-day  they  will 
say  their  one  regret  is  that  they  could  not  have  sen-ice  together. 

It  is  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  all  military  doctrine.  The  hardest 
thing  to  get  and  maintain  is  esprit  de  corps.  Every  effort  should 
be  bent  toward  creating  it,  but  it  was  absolutely  destroyed.  Men 
were  issued  like  mules  or  shoes.  A  man  never  knew  what  organiza- 
tion he  would  belong  to.  My  officers  and  men  were  in  every  organi- 
zation in  France  and  Germany,  and  they,  without  exception,  made 
good,  but  they  all  had  their  regret  at  not  having  served  with  the 
regment. 

The  Chairman.  Your  regiment  became  a  replacement  regiment? 

Col.  Fraine.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  believe  the  creation  of  a  National  Guard 
Council,  reporting  direct  to  the  Secretary'  of  War,  would  result  in 
more  or  less  friction  between  the  guard  and  the  regulars? 

Col.  Fraine.  I  do  not  think  it  would  result  in  friction  at  all,  sir. 
I  think  i^erhaps  a  wrong  impression  prevails  as  to  the  feeling  be- 
tween the  National  Guard  and  the  regulars.  We  start  out  with  the 
proposition  originally  that  the  National  Guard  had  the  idea  that 
the  Regular  Anny  was  perfect ;  that  the  officers  and  men  knew  their 
business  and  knew  it  thoroughly :  that  we  had  a  small  but  very  effec- 
tive Kegular  Army.  Most  of  us  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
that  is  50  per  cent  tnie — the  Army  was  small.  Our  exi)crience  with 
them  was  such  as  to  find  that  the  very  things  we  had  to  do  were 
the  things  they  would  not  let  us  do.  We  have  no  feeling  against 
them,  but  we  do  object  to  being  used  the  way  we  have  been  used. 
We  are  perfectly  willinor  to  let  them  go  ahead  and  be  professional 
soldiers,  study  and  work  to  ])erfect  themselves;  form  the  plans,  and 
we  wmII  work  them  out;  we  will  help;  we  will  do  anything  we  can; 
but  we  know  that  we  can  handle  our  own  men  better  than  they  can, 
and  we  know  what  we  need. 

I  have  many  friends  amongst  the  Eegular  Army  officers.  I  have 
associated  with  them  for  years.  Personally,  they  are  likable,  gen- 
tlemanly, courteous  men,  l)ut  as  a  class  they  sure  have  a  contempt 
for  the  National  Guard,  and  show  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  experience  came  to  your  personal  attention 
that  led  to  that  view  ? 


• 
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Col.  Frainb.  That  would  be  hard  to  repeat. 

The  Chairman.  Just  the  general  atmosphere? 

Col.  Frainb.  Senator,  one  does  not  treasure  the  incidents,  you 
know,  and  does  not  remember  them.  I  could  hardly  relate  them; 
but  I  presume  if  I  thought  a  minute  or  two  I  could  think  of  a  good 
^  many.  At  any  rate,  I  got  the  impression,  and  I  am  not  the  only 
one  who  received  it.  Yes,  I  can  think  of  one  now.  By  the  way, 
the  officer  himself  is  here  at  the  Walter  Beed  Hospital,  that  I  am 
going  to  mention. 

An  officer  of  mine,  a  machine  gun  commander,  was  sent  on  S  O  S 
call  to  a  Regular  division.  The  call  came  down  to  send  two  officers 
up  to  that  division  who  could  teach  indirect  laying  of  machine  guns ; 
and  this  officer  and  one  other  from  the  National  Guard  was 
sent  up  to  that  machine  gun  brigade.  That  was  about  February,. 
1918.  Some  six  weeks  afterwards  an  inspector  was  up  there  and 
found  fault  with  the  training  of  that  brigade,  and  the  major  in- 
structor, the  Regular  Army  officer  of  the  school,  was  sent  for,  and 
he  went  up  to  investigate,  and  found  these  two  officers,  instead  of 
being  allowed  to  instruct  that  brigade,  were  being  carried  on  the 
rolls  as  militia  officers  under  instruction,  and  they  had  never  been 

fiven  an  opportunity  to  teach  one  single  thing.  That  captain  is 
ere  in  Washington.  He  is  pretty  badly  smashed  up,  and  he  has 
been  at  the  Walter  Reed  Hospital  ever  since  he  came  back  last 
spring.  • 

The  Chairman.  They  did  not  use  them  for  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  desired? 

Col.  Fraine.  No,  sir;  not  at  all,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  about  this  provision  in  the 
bill  which  seeks  to  install  training  in  the  schools? 

Col.  Fraine.  I  am  not  thoroughly  convinced  that  you  will  get  your 
money's  worth  out  of  it.  I  am  for  trainmg  boys  any  time  and  all 
the  time;  but,  in  the  first  place,  the  teaching  you  get  in  the  school 
is  only  close  order  stuff;  it  is  not  the  start,  really;  it  is  disciplinary,. 
it  is  true,  but  it  is  not  the  start  in  training  for  an  infantryman.  An 
infantryman  must  know  more  than  any  other  soldier  in  the  Army ; 
he  has  got  to  be  more  highly  trained.  And,  moreover,  the  teachera 
generally,  the  school  people,  are  opposed  to  the  Army  idea.  They 
are  opposed  to  training.  That  you  will  find  to  be  true  all  over  the 
country,  even  in  schools  where  the  Government  is  paying  money 
and  requiring  military  training.  I  am  now  talking  of  the  agricul- 
tural colleges.  They  do  it,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  perfunctory,  and 
they  do  it  with  a  reservation. 

Senator  Fleischer.  Is  it  not  very  difficult  to  carry  on  military 
training  at  the  same  time  they  are  pursuing  their  other  courses? 

Col.  Fraine.  It  is  if  you  limit  the  school  hours  to  the  same  num- 
ber of  hours  they  have  now,  because  they  have  plenty  to  do  in  aca- 
demic training.  Moreover,  you  should  have  these  young  men  right 
under  you.  They  see  the  teacher  every  day,  and  some  way  they 
have  not  got  that  way  of  impressing  themselves  that  the  natural 
trainer  of  men  has. 

Senator  New.  It  is  true,  is  it  not,  that  the  Government  has  no 
such  relation  to  the  schools,  no  contract  that  would  permit  of  that 
training  being  carried  on  directly  under  governmental  supervision  ? 
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Col  Frainb.  At  the  agricultural  colleges  there  is  an  officer  in  each 
case,  but  I  have  talked  with  a  number  of  those  officers  and  they  tell 
me  that  they  do  not  get  sympathetic  treatment  from  the  college 
authorities. 

The  Chairman.  From  the  faculty? 

Col.  Frainb.  From  the  faculty.  They  are  given  the  men,  it  is 
true,  but  they  do  not  get  the  encouragement  that  they  should  get  if 
they  are  going  to  get  results.  I  think  it  does  good,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  does  as  much  good  as  the  money  paid  them  warrants. 

The  Chairman.  That  might  be  the  danger  in  this  thing,  it  would 
be  good  in  some  ways  and  bad  in  others,  and  no  way  the  Federal 
Government  could  make  it  good  in  all  respects? 

Col.  Fraine.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  other  observations  to  make,  Col. 
jFraine  ? 

Col.  Fraine.  No,  sir;  I  think  not.  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  any 
questions  at  all  that  I  can  answer. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  about  giving  the  National 
Guard  representation  on  the  General  Staff? 

Col.  Fraine.  You  mean  by  one  officer,  or  something  of  that  kind? 

The  Chairman.  By  an  appropriate  number  of  officers,  distributed 
through  the  whole  General  Staff  at  Washington,  so  that  they  would 
be  represented,  and  their  views  would  be  heard  in  every  staff  decision 
made  by  the  several  committees  and  subcommittees  of  the  Greneral 
Staff? 

Col.  Frainb.  That  might  be  all  right,  sir.  That  was  the  idea  I  had 
at  first.  This  matter  of  a  council  is  entirely  new  to  me.  I  would  be 
for  anything  that  would  take  us  out  of  direct  control  of  the  Militia 
Bureau. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Suppose  you  had  representation  on  the  Militia 
Bureau? 

Col.  Frainb.  I  do  not  think  that  would  do.  I  think  we  can  work 
out  our  own  salvation.  The  best  thing  to  do  would  be  to  have  us 
work  out  our  own  salvation. 

Senator,  we  must  start  with  the  idea  that  our  men  are  different 
than  the  men  in  the  Regular  Army.  We  must  admit  that.  We  get 
our  young  men  from  the  best  families  in  the  country,  full  of  pep  and 
vinegar,  and  the  Regular  Army  gets  its  men  largely,  I  do  not  mean 
entirely,  but  very  largely,  from  the  class  of  men  who  have  given  up 
the  struggle  for  life;  they  go  to  them  with  an  empty  belly.  They 
are  frequently  refugees  from  justice.  They  are  not  t&e  type  of  men 
we  have  in  the  National  Guard. 

Now,  these  officers  have  been  trained  in  teaching  that  kind  of  men, 
and  they  get  the  impression  that  all  men  are  just  like  them,  and  our 
men  can  not  be  used  that  way.  We  have  got  a  different  type  of  men 
to  deal  with  entirely. 

The  National  Guard  officer  is  a  thing  by  himself.  He  is  an  altruist. 
He  has  generally  gone  into  this  thing,  usually  as  a  result  of  reading, 
at  some  time  in  his  life,  whereby  a  conviction  has  grown  up  that 
every  country  has  a  war  every  generation,  and  that  some  one  ou^ht  M\ 
to  do  what  they  can  to  train  young  men  to  render  intelligent  service,  W 
and  he  knows ;  he  enters  into  the  minds  of  these  young  men,  he  knows 
all  about  them,  knows  their  families.     He  has  got  to  be  a  man  of 
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standing  in  his  community ;  he  has  got  to  be  a  man  of  substance,  or 
he  can  not  put  up  the  necessary  funds,  sometimes.  He  has  to  be  a 
man  of  force ;  he  has  to  be  a  man  of  zeal ;  he  has  to  be  a  man  of  in- 
dustry^ he  has  got  to  take  his  time  from  his  own  business,  making  his 
own  living.  The  conditions  are  so  different  that  the  Regular  Army 
officer  does  not  appreciate  them  at  all. 

Frequently  we  nave  inspecting  officers  {Attached  to  the  State  that 
do  get  in  contact  with  us,  and  without  exception  all  I  have  ever 
known  have  exclaimed  with  wonder  at  the  National  Guard  officer. 
They  realize,  but  the  men  who  get  to  be  on  the  General  Staff  in 
charge  of  the  Militia  Bureau  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  They 
are  tackling  a  subject  they  know  nothing  about. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  there  is  a  large  measure  of  truth  in  that. 
1  once  heard  a  Regular  Army  officer,  the  inspector  instructor  of  the 
National  Guard  in  one  of  the  biggest  States,  now  pretty  well  up  in 
the  service,  say  it  took  a  good  deal  better  man  to  be  a  captain  in  the 
Guard  than  a  captain  in  the  Regulars,  because  he  has  to  be  so  many 
things  a  captain  in  the  Regulars  can  not  be. 

Ool.  Fraine.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  got  to  be  a  good  recruiting  officer,  first; 
he  has  got  to  go  in  and  persuade  the  men  to  enlist. 

Col.  Fraine.  He  has  got  to  look  after  property,  and  there  is  no 
string  on  the  property,  and  the  shirts  and  shoes  do  disappear.  If 
you  go  through  this  country,  through  the  NTational  Guard,  and  the 
National  Army,  I  venture  to  say  you  will  find  a  very  strong  feeling 
against  the  Regular  Army ;  and  if  you  investigate  you  will  find  it 
built  up  because  of  the  acts  of  the  Regular  Army  and  the  actions 
of  the  Regular  Army  officer  toward  the  National  Army  and  the  Na- 
tional Guard. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  think  there  were  discriminations,  beyond 
any  question? 

Col.  Fraine.  I  was  convinced  of  it,  sir.  I  think  I  could  hardly 
feel  otherwise  when  75  per  cent  of  the  National  Guard  colonels  were 
sent  home.  They  are  not  all  as  bad  as  that.  It  was  all  right  for  a 
lieutenant  or  a  captain,  but  from  major  up  they  had  an  awfully  hard 
time.  There  were  not  any  Regular  Army  officers  below  major,  so 
the  captains  and  the  lieutenants  had  a  better  time,  but  from  top  to 
bottom  there  was  a  feeling  of  uncertainty,  of  unease,  that  militated 
against  a  man's  usefulness ;  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  Army. 
I  was  there  20  months,  and  that  is  the  result  of  my  observations.  I 
do  not  say  that  because  I  was  sent  home ;  I  was  not.  I  think  I  was 
the  last  National  Guard  colonel  to  come  home. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Did  you  receive  promotion  ? 

Col.  Fraine.  Oh,  no ;  no  National  Guard  colonel  gets  a  promotion. 
I  was  lucky  to  live  through.  • 

The  Chairman.  I  know  two  or  three  who  did. 

Col.  Fraine.  Who  got  promotion? 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  over  there. 

Col.  Fraine.  Indeed,  I  had  not  heard  of  any. 

The  Chairman.  Col.  Sherburne,  Massachusetts;  Col.  Debevois, 
New  York,  was  made  brigadier  general  of  Infantry  over  there. 
Those  two  I  happen  to  know. 

Col.  Fraine.  W  as  that  the  New  York  division  ? 
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The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Col.  Fraike.  That  would  be  different.  You  see,  New  York  had  a 
division  by  itself  over  there. 

Senator  Thomas.  Massachusetts  had  not 

Col.  Fraine.  No;  Massachusetts  did  not.  That  was  a  New  York 
division.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  Col.  Sherburne  got  his  brigadier  generalship  and    9 
was  given  a  brigade  in  the  Sixth  Division,  so  the  promotion  was  not 
in  the  division. 

Senator  Fletcher.  I  think  Col.  Blanding,  of  Florida,  received 
promotion. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  he  was  made  brigadier  general  in  the  New 
York  division.    That  is  three  I  know  of. 

Col.  Fraine.  Well,  I  had  not  heard  of  them.    I  had  heard  of  none. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  other  observations  to  make? 

Col.  Fraine.  No,  -sir.  I  do  hope  that  something  will  be  done,  as 
I  say,  to  give  the  National  Guard  an  opx)ortunity  to  work  out  its 
own  salvation,  and  preferably  by  universal  compulsory  military 
training. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  voice  that. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  have  been  around  somewhat  over  the 
country.  How  do  you  find  the  sentiment  toward  this  universal 
training  ? 

Col.  Fraine.  This  seems  to  be  about  the  sentiment:  We  have  a 
certain  class  of  people  who  do  not  want  anything  in  the  way  of  army ; 
do  not  want  any  training;  do  not  want  to  serve;  do  not  want  any- 
thing except  what  they  can  get  out  of  the  country:  They  are  the 
Seople  who  are  making  trouble  all  the  while.  There  are  others  who 
o  not  want  their  boys  taken  away;  the^  are  willing  everybody  else 
should  serve,  but  they  do  not  want  their  boys  to  serve.  There  are 
others  who  have  got  the  subjects  of  militarv  training  and  service  in 
time  of  peace  mixed  up;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  people  to  whom 
it  is  explained  what  service  means  and  what  training  means,  and  the 
question  is  put  up  to  them,  "  Well,  your  boy  would  serve  anyway  in 
time  of  war,  would  he  not?"  "Oh,  yes."  "  Well,  don't  you  want 
every  other  boy  to  serve,  or  do  you  want  them  to  get  out,  as  some  of 
them  did  in  this  war?"  "  Why,  we  want  them  all  to  serve."  "  Then, 
the  thing  is  to  train  them  all?"    "Yes." 

The  great  majority  of  the  well-thinking,  well-meaning  citizens 
of  this  country  would  welcome  a  compulsory  military  training  bill, 
I  believe.  There  might  be  some  protests,  at  first,  on  the  part  of  some. 
You  could  not  pass  any  legislation  without  it,  but  the  body  of  the 
people  would  welcome  it,  I  believe. 

(Whereupon,  at  4.80  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned 
until  Wednesday,  December  17, 1919,  at  2.16  o'clock  p.  m. 
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WEDNESDAY,  DEOEMBEB  17,  1919. 


United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  on  Miutakt  Affairs, 

Washington^  D.  O.    ; 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  2.15  o'clock 
p.  m.,  in  the  committee  room,  Capitol,  Senator  James  W.  WadsworthJ 
}r.,  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Wadsworth  (chairman).  New,  Frelinghuysenj 
Fletcher,  Sutherland,  and  Thomas. 

Also  present :  Mr.  Allan  A.  Tukey,  chairman  of  special  committee 
on  military  policy  of  the  American  Lefflon,  Omaha,  Nebr. ;  Mr.  Mil- 
ton J.  Foreman,  Chicago,  IlL ;  Mr.  TKbmas  ^W.  Miller,  chairman 
national  legislative  committee,  the  American  Legion,  Delaware; 
Gen.  J.  F.  O'Ryan. 

STATEMENT  07  MR.  ALLAH  A.  TUKEY,  CHAIRMAN  SPECIAL  COM* 
MITTEE  ON  MILITAEY  POLICY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  LEGION, 
OMAHA,  NEBB. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  the  members  of  the  military  policy 
committee  of  the  American  Legion  have  returned  to  us  to-day  to 
continue  a  discussion  of  the  question  that  has  been  before  us  for  so 
lonff. 

Have  you  got  any  additional  statements  prepared,  gentlemen,  or 
any  that  you  desire  to  make  or  leave? 

Mr.  Tuket.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  the  following  statement  to  make  to 
the  committee : 

That  a  Regular  Army  be  maintained  only  of  sufficient  size  to  ade- 
quately care  for  our  outlying  possessions  and  provide  a  force  for 
interior  garrisons  and  coast  defense. 

That  the  policy  of  Universal  Training  for  the  youth  of  the  Nation 
is  a  prerequisite  of  good  citizenship  and  should  consist  of  a  degree 
of  military  training  suflScient  to  insure  an  organized  force  for  the 
protection  of  the  Nation  when  needed.  It  should  include  education 
m  the  fundamentals  of  our  form  of  Government  and  the  rights  and 
responsibilities  of  citizenship  to  the  end  that  the  mind  as  well  as  the 
body  may  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  Nation  in  times  of  peace  as 
well  as  in  times  of  wan 

That  this  training  shall  be  taken  by  the  youth  of  the  Nation  in 
their  eighteenth,  nineteenth  or  twentieth  years,  and  shall  be  for  a 
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period  of  not  less  than  four  and  not  more  than  six  months  during  the 
first  year,  to  be  followed  by  a  two  weeks'  training  period  each  year 
for  two  years. 

That  the  men  subject  to  the  training  may  as  an  e(][uivalent  for  the 
foregoing  take  their  training  in  properly  supervised  federalized 
National  Guard  organizations.  ^ 

That  the  training  of  the  Citizen  Army  be  under  the  control  of  its    W 
own  oflBcers. 

That  the  Citizeii  Army  shall  not  be  used  for  military  purposes  in 
time  of  peace,  except  in  the  case  of  National  Guard  organizations. 

That  officers  of  tne  Regular  and  Citizen  Army  shall  be  subject  to 
examination  and  test  to  determine  their  fitness  for  their  rank  and  for 
promotion  and  that  officers  found  inefficient  or  unfit  for  promotion 
DC  removed. 

That  the  powers  vested  in  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Secretary  of  War  be  exercised  by  them  and  not  delegated  to  otiiers. 

That  the  War  Depai*tmeut  General  Staff  of  the  Army  be  liberal- 
ized by  an  admixture  of  citizen  officers. 

We  recommend  that  military  training  in  high  schools  and  colleges 
be  encouraged. 

We  favor  the  continuance  of  training  camps  for  the  training  and 
education  of  officers  to  serve  with  the  citizen  army. 

We  recommend  that  the  Air  Service  be  made  a  separate  depart- 
ment and  considered  us  a  combat  branch  of  the  Army. 

That  the  citizen  army  should  be  organized  into  corps,  divisions, 
and  smaller  units  composed  in  each  case  of  officers  and  men  who 
come  from  the  same  State  or  locality  and  preserving  local  designa- 
tions as  far  as  practicable,  and  should  be  assigned  to  definite  units 
while  training. 

The  selection  and  training  of  men  for  the  citizen  army  should  be 
under  the  local  control  and  administration  of  its  own  officers,  subject 
to  general  national  regulations. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Is  that  a  resolution? 

Mr.  TuKEY.  This  whole  statement  is  practically  a  paraphrase  of 
our  resolutions  as  passed,  elaborated  on  in  some  little  particulars. 

Senator  Fletcher.  What  do  you  mean  there  by  National  Guard 
organizations  federalized? 

Mr.  TuKET.  If  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  have  Col.  Foreman  ex- 
plain our  idea  in  that  respect. 

The  Chahiman.  Do  you  care  yourself  to  enlarge  upon  this  state- 
ment, or  do  you  desire  Mr.  Foreman  to  do  so? 

Mr.  TuKEY.  There  are  several  points  in  this  you  may  want  en- 
larged on,  and  I  suggest  that  Mr.  Foreman  speak  of  the  National 
Guard  end  of  it. 

Senator  Thomas.  There  is  one  suggestion  there  that  is  humanly 
impossible  of  performance ;  that  is,  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Secretary  of  War  shall  personally  exercise  the  duties 
which  would  rest  upon  them.  They  would  not  be  able,  by  working 
every  moment  of  every  hour  of  every  day  during  their  terms  of 
office,  to  attend  to  more  than  2^  or  8  per  cent. 

Mr.  TuKEY.  It  is  our  idea,  sir,  that  the  President  should  be  the 
actual  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States ;  should 
in  fact  be  that. 
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Senator  Sutherland.  He  might  be  the  actual  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  and  then  it  be  necessary  for  him  to 
delegate  a  great  majority  of  the  duties  appertainmg  to  that  one 
position. 

Mr.  TuKEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Thomas.  So  that  part  of  the  program  I  do  not  think  is 
possible  of  adoption. 

The  Chairman.  That  probably  could  not  be  expressed  in  legisla- 
tion,- anyway,  Senator. 

Senator  Thomas.  No;  it  could  not. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  already  in  the  Constitution. 

Senator  Thomas.  But,  independently  of  that,  the  physical  impos- 
sibility of  the  task  is  obvious.  Personally  I  should  like  to  see  it  done. 
I  do  not  believe  in  delegation  of  authority. 

Mr.  TuKBY.  That  is  our  idea ;  we  would  like  to  see  it  done. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  HILTON  J.  FOBEUAN,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Foreman,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

Mr.  Foreman.  The  last  time  this  committee  of  the  American 
Legion  appeared  before  the  committee  of  the  Senate  a  question  arose 
as  to  in  what  manner  the  neighborhood  influences  exerted  in  develop- 
ing military  enthusiasm  and  patriotic  endeavor  could  be  maintained. 
At  that  time  the  discussion  was  that  local  organizations  should  be 
formed.  At  that  time  the  question  of  the  National  Guard  was 
touched  upon,  and  I  am  rather  in  a  dual  capacity  here,  because  I 
appear  here  as  a  member  of  the  military  policies  committee,  and  I 
have  also  been  in  the  National  Guard  for  25  years. 

After  the  committee  meeting  the  committee  of  the  American 
Legion  discussed  the  matter  very  fully,  and  they  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  from  every  point  of  view,  practical  as  well  as  military  and 
patriotic,  that  the  National  Guard  organizations  should  be  main- 
tained. When  the  term  "  Federalized  National  Guard  "  is  used,  it  is 
used  in  the  sense  as  it  was  used  under  the  national  defense  act, 
namely,  a  National  Guard  organized  under  regulations  passed  by  the 
Congress,  trained  in  accordance  with  the  training  laid  down  for  the 
Regular  Army,  and  in  a  measure  maintained  by  the  United  States. 
That  act  attempted  to  extend  Federal  control  over  the  National 
Guard  as  fully  as  it  could. 

_  It  is  suggested  by  the  committee  that  the  National  Guard  organiza- 
tions in  the  several  States  be  permitted,  up  to  the  extent  now  au- 
thorized by  the  national  defense  act,  that  those  organizations  be  used 
as  an  auxiliary,  or  as  an  equivalent  for  equivalent  training  of  a  man. 
We  are  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  opposition  to  universal 
military  training  will  arise  very  largely,  or  to  a  very  large  extent, 
from  people  who  believe  that  it  makes  them  bear  an  economic  and  a 
financial  loss  and  who  are  unable  to  mentally  vizualize  the  resultant 
benefits  of  that.  We  believe  that  if  the  National  Guard  is  permitted 
to  train  men  through  the  local  organization  under  a  supervision  to 
be  fixed  by  a  regulation,  that  much  of  the  opposition  to  universal 
training  might  disappear. 

It  is  proposed  that  there  shall  be  actual  equivalent  given  in  these 
National  Gruard  organizations  for  the  training  that  is  given  in  the 
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field,  as,  for  example,  if  it  is  determined  that  universal  training  shall 
<;over  four  months,  that  a  number  of  hours  of  training  in  National 
Guard  organizations,  which  shall  be  equal  to  it,  should  be  determined 
and  should  be  enforced ;  that  within  tlie  areas,  the  administrative  and 
military  areas,  whether  it  be  ^  company,  or  corps,  or  a  division,  it  ^ 
shall  be  the  business  of  the  corps  or  the  divisional  commander  to  m 
cause  that  instruction  to  be  supervised  ajid  enforced. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  National  Guard  organizations  of 
the  United  States  occupy  a  very  warm  place  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people  in  the  localities,  in  which  they  live.  I.  know  that  in  Illinois 
there  is  a  very  active  movement  amongst  the  men  from  whom  we 
look  for  the  better  things  of  reorganizations  to  retain  the  National 
Guard.  Therefore  the  opinion  of  the  committee  of  the  Americaiv 
Legion  is  that  the  very  best  results  would  be  achieved  if  a  training 
period  were  adopted  that  is  not  too  oppressive  and  that  the  National 
Guard  be  permitted  to  be  used  as  an  auxiliary  for  alternative  train- 
ing. Men  could  then  have  their  choice.  Many  men,  perhaps,  would 
choose  to  get  through  with  their  training  at  once;  other  men,  as  I 
say,  because  of  financial  and  economic  arrangements,  would  decide 
to  take  it  in  homeopathic  doses  and  devote  their  evenings  to  it, 
as  it  is  done  in  night  schools  in  the  cities  where  they  can  not  go  to  a 
day  school. 

The  records  of  the  National  Guard  divisions  of  organizations  in  the 
late  w^ar,  I  think,  demonstrated  that  whatever  opinions  we  may  have 
had  about  the  system  that  enthusiasm,  the  lovalty  to  organization, 
the  loyalty  to  home,  and  the  belief  of  our  neighbors  in  us  and  our 
duty  to  our  State  and  to  our  locality  made  the  organizations  fully 
as  creditable  as  any  other  organizations  that  were  in  the  field. 

May  I  digress  one  moment?  Much  of  the  difficulty,  sir,  in  my 
opinion,  that  arises  from  the  National  Guard  situation  comes  from 
the  interpretation  of  National  Guard  laws,  militia  laws,  by  un- 
friendly minds.  Men  who  fundamentally  do  not  believe  in  the  system 
and  who  are  apt  to  construe  not  in  the  manner,  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously— ^I  have  no  criticism  to  offer — but  who  unconsciously  con- 
strue it  in  a  manner  which  is  not  entirely  helpful,  instead  of  de- 
veloping in  the  strongest  sense  the  entire  legal  possibilities  of  the 
legislation. 

I  think  every  commanding  officer  will  bear  me  out  in  saying  that 
any  interpretations  and  anv  orders  that  have  been  from  time  to  time 
issued  have  made  it  very  difficult  for  National  Guard  organizatiorts 
to  be  nmde  and  has  made  it  very  hard  to  continue  the  traming.  We 
believe,  therefore,  that  whatever  organization  of  the  United  States 
Government  is  given  the  charge  of  the  training  it  should  be  very 
largely — at  least  one-half — under  the  control  Or  charge  or  domina- 
tion of  citizen  soldiers,  and  that,  in  a  certain  sense,  while  the  National 
Guard  should  always  be  Federalized,  should  be  a  part  of  the  United 
States  Army,  it  should  be  so  handled,  controlled,  and  taught  that 
it  would  fool  encouraged  and  not  feel  as  though,  as  we  often  have, 
that  they  are  doing  something  that  is  not  appreciated  and  that  the  ^ 
difficulties  are  being  made  greater.  For  that  end  it  might  be  pos-  W 
sible  to  require  direct  touch  between  some  officer  or  officers  who  are 
chosen  from  the  citizen  force  to  interpret  the  acts  and  the  laws  and 
the  achievements  of  the  National  Guard. 
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Senator  Fletcher.  Do  you  think  that  training  ought  to  be  com- 
pulsory ? 

Mr.  Foreman.  Yes,  sir.  A  man  should  be  required  to  take  his 
training  at  one  place  or  the  other. 

Senator  FiiBTCHiat.  What  ages  do  you  suggest? 

Mr,  Foreman.  Well,  from  18  to  21  should  be  compulsory  any  way. 
Men  will  stay  in  the  organizations  longer  than  that  because  of  the 
associations  and  friendships.  In  my  regiment,  which  I  am  reor- 
ganizing now,  I  have  men  who  have  been  in  for  15  years.  I  have 
been  in  25  years,  but  I  am  not  normal.  - 

Senator  New.  You  said  something  a  little  while  ago  to  the  effect 
that  you  thought,  as  I  understood  you,  that  the  man  who  failed  to 
take  his  training  in  the  regular  cantonment  should  be  required  to 
devote  an  equal  number  of  hours  to  service  with  the  National 
Guard. 

Mr.  Foreman.  To  get  an  equivalent  training. 

Senator  New.  Did  I  get  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Foreman.  Yes,  sir;  to  get  an  equivalent  training.  If  he  fails 
to  get  the  equivalent  training.  If  he  fails  to  get  the  equivalent  train- 
ing in  the  National  Guard  or  fails  to  obtain  his  drill  or  instruction,  he 
should  be  immediately  trained  in  the  field.  He  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  avoid  it. 

Senator  New.  Then,  Colonel,  one  moment;  I  want  to  get  that 
perfectly  clear  in  my  mind.  Your  idea  is  that  he  should  be  given 
the  option  to  join  the  National  Guard  organization  and  that  if 
he  fails  to  do  that,  then  he  shall  be  required,  by  law,  to  take  an 
equal  amount  of  training  under  Federal  supervision? 

Mr.  Foreman.  Yes,  sir;  and  if  he  fails  during  a  time  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Guard  to  take  his  instruction  continuously,  then, 
after  a  certain  period,  he  should  become  liable  to  the  training  under 
the  citizen  army. 

Senator  Thomas.  He  should  either  fish  or  cut  bait? 

Mr.  Foreman.  That  is  right,  sir.' 

Senator  FreltINGhuysen.  Do  you  propose  that  the  first  period  of 
training  shall  be  four  months  of  intensive  training? 

Mr.  Foreman.  That  is  what  was  proposed.  1  merely  used  that 
as  a  symbol. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Take  that  as  the  period  for  the  universal 
service  of  a  boy  19  years  old.  That  would  be  four  months  of  prac- 
tically six  hours  per  day? 

Mr.  Foreman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  That  would  be  720  hours  of  training? 

Mr.  Foreman.  Yes. 

Senator  Freunghuysen.  How  do  you  propose  to  equalize  that  in 
National  Guard  training,  where  the  National  Guard  drill  once  a 
week  three  hours  and  drill  six  months  each  year,  where  the  extreme 
limit  in  one  year  would  be  practically  75  hours  of  trainin^^?  How 
can  you  equalize  it?  You  would  have  to  keep  the  boy  in  the  Na- 
tional Guard  for  four  years,  to  equalize  the  training  of  the  same  nuni- 
ber  of  hours. 

Mr.  Foreman.  Our  idea  was  an  equivalent  training.  The  different 
branches  of  the  service  require  a  different  amount  of  training.  For 
example,  in  the  hours  given  a  National  Guard  man,  he  goes  to  his 
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target  range  during  the  summer  months  practically  every  Saturday 
and  Sunday  until  ne  fires  his  maximum.  That  would  be  added  in 
hours.  He  has  a  tour  of  duty  every  summer.  That  tour  of  duty 
could  be  made — I  know  employers  in  Chicago  are  perfectly  willing — 
that  tour  of  duty  could  be  made  two  or  three  weeks,  three  weeks  ^ 
if  necessary,  and  they  are  perfectly  willing.  ^ 

Senator  Sutherland.  At  camps? 

Mr.  Foreman.  Yes,  sir;  and  camp  maneuvers  every  summer,  two 
or  three  weeks,  and  they  are  willing  to  pay  their  employees  and  to  give 
them  their  vacations  besides.  .  Even  to-day  I  think  the  merchants 
and  manufacturers  are  having  a  meeting  in  Chicago,  as  the  result 
of  several  meetings,  to  take  final  steps  to  bring  their  men  into  the 
National  Guard ;  and  they  have  all  stated  they  would  give  them  suffi- 
cient vacations  in  summer,  with  pay,  and  with  their  normal  vaca- 
tion, so  it  would  make  no  difference  whether  it  is  two  or  three  weeks, 
and  in  that  maimer  I  think  we  could  probably  give  the  equivalent 
amount  of  training  with  a  reasonable  time. 

The  National  Guardsmen  would  not  have  a  good  many  things  to 
do  which  they  would  have  to  do  in  cantonments.  They  would  have 
no  kitchen  police,  and  their  hours  could  be  devoted  exclusively  to 
training.  In  any  one  branch  of  the  service  very  much  of  the  work. 
is  school-room  work;  in  the  artillery  there  is  a  great  deal  of  it,  and 
much  of  it  is  done  Saturdays.  In  my  old  Cavalry  regiment  a  great 
many  of  them  worked  Sunday.  It  is  surprising  now  much  time  the 
men  are  willing  to  give  up  to  a  thing  they  really  like.  And  I  think 
that  three  years — four  at  the  outside — would  suffice  to  give  a  man 
all  the  training  that  he  needed,  an  equivalent  amount  of  training; 
and  I  think  the  men  that  would  come  to  the  National  Guard  would 
willingly  give  that  time  two  or  three  years. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it,  Colon'el,  you  would  limit  the 
number  of  men  in  the  National  Guard  just  as  they  are  limited  to-daj 
under  the  national-defense  act? 

Mr.  Foreman.  I  understand  that  is  the  view  of  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Of  your  committee. 

Mr.  Foreman.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  the  view  of  the  committee,  is  it 
not,  Mr.  Tukey  ? 

Mr.  Tukey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Foreman.  The  number  provided  for  by  the  national-defense 
act? 

Mr.  Tukey.  I  do  not  know  that  the  committee  has  put  any  definite 
number,  but  there  would  be  a  limit. 

Mr.  Foreman.  I  do  not  recall^  though. 

Of  course  there  is  a  physical  limit ;  there  is  automatically  a  physi- 
cal limit;  they  are  regulated  by  the  matter  of  armories  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing  makes  them  self -regulating.  But  I  have  been  very  much 
impressed,  gentlemen,  in  my  own  city,  by  the  number  of  men  who 
would  be  actively  opposed  to  military  training  if  it  interfered  with 
any  part  of  their  working  life,  yet  who  would  be  perfectly  willing 
to  take  the  training  otherwise. 

The  supervision  of  training  and  the  inspection,  too,  outside  of  the      m 
National  Guard,  as  in  the  limits  of  the  various  areas,  should  be  also 
under  the  corps  or  divisional  commander  and  his  staff,  as  the  case 
might  be.    The  organization  of  the  National  Guard  should  conform, 
as  far  as  practicable,  to  the  organization  of  the  organized  reserve. 
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The  question  of  appointment  of  officers  is  one  which  was  touched 
upon,  and  the  thought  was  expressed  that  perhaps  it  might  be  found 
desirable  to  issue  the  same  commission  to  all  omcers,  which  could  be 
done  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  upon  recommendation 
of  the  governors. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  would  have  the  National 
Guard  officers  Reserve  officers  as  well? 

Mr.  Foreman.  Yes,  sir.    I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  suggest  that  that  be  made  a  condition 
precedent  to  their  receiving  Federal  recognition  as  Guard  officers? 

Mr.  Foreman.  I  am  under  the  belief  that  if  National  Guard  organ- 
izations are  supported  and  maintained  they  ought  to  be  subjected  to 
the  call  of  the  President  at  any  time  necessary  to  use  them ;  and  I 
think,  therefore,  if  they  hold  their  commissions  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  he  probably  would  have  fuller  control  over 
them  than  otherwise. 

There  is  one  more  thing,  repeating  what  I  have  said  here  be- 
fore. There  is  nothing  that  would  stimulate  and  maintain  mili- 
tary spirit  or  desire  of  military  training  spirit  as  much  as  the 
daily,  nightly,  weekly  association  of  men  in  their  armories.  It 
is  a  club  for  them,  and  ev^  though  they  are  not  at  drill,  in 
my  old  regiment  there  was  a  quarter  of  the  regiment  present 
every  night,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was  not  their  normal  drill 
night.  I  believe  it  is  sociologically^'a  splendid  thing,  because  it  gives 
occupation  to  young  men,  interests  young  men;  gives  employment  for 
their  activities  and  energies,  which  might  be  directed  in  much  worse 
manner,  and  it  gives  to  the  chap  who  has  not  club  membership  and 
who  has  not  a  large  circle  of  acquaintances  an  opportunity  to  meet 
his  fellows  and  associate  with  them,  and  it  affords  an  interest  which 
is  highly  useful. 

Senator  New.  Let  me  revert  a  moment  to  what  you  said  a  short 
time  ago,  about  making  the  officers  reserve  officers  and  keepini?  them 
under  the  control  of  the  President.  I  notice  here,  in  the  suggestions 
which  Mr.  Tukey  submitted,  the  following: 

That  the  powers  vested  In  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  be  exercised  by  them  and  not  delegated  to  others. 

Has  that  reference  to  this  matter?  If  not,  just  what  is  meant  by 
that? 

Mr.  Foreman.  I  am  not  the  author  of  that  phrase,  but  I  think  it 
is  directed  to  the  single  control  of  the  GQueral  Staff.  That  is  just 
my  guess. 

Mr.  Tukey.  I  think  you  have  guessed  about  right,  sir. 

Senator  New.  That  is  just  what  I  wanted  to  bring  out. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  mentioned  the  General  Staff,  and  that 
leads  me  to  ask  another  question.  I  think  among  the  recommenda- 
tions, you  say  that  citizen  officers  should  form  a  part  of  the  General 
Staff? 

Mr.  Foreman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  cai'e  to  enlarge  on  that,  sir? 

Mr.  Foreman.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  regard  it  as  most  important. 

Mr.  Tukey.  I  might  enlarge  on  it  a  little,  Senator.  We  are  not 
prepared  to  say  what  actual  percentage  of  citizen  officers  are  neces- 
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sary  on  the  War  Department  General  Staff.    We  think  there  should 
be  an  admixture  of  citizen  officers      >•  '   nk,  however,  that  on 

any  branch  or  committee  of  the  General  Staff  which  has  directly  to 
do  with  the  training,  with  the  commissioning  of  officers,  with  laying 
down  any  regulations  that  have  to  do  with  the  citizen  army,  that  ^^ 
citizen  omcei-s  should  be  represented  on  that  branch  or  committee,   wf^ 
have  a  percentage  of  at  least  one-half. 

The  Chairman.  And  would  you  apply  that  same  principle  to  any 
committee  of  the  General  Staflf  with  troops  that  draw  special  regu- 
lations applicable  to  the  corps  area  or  divisionl  area? 

Mr.  TuKET.  Yes,  sir;  if  that  was  a  corps  or  division  of  the  citizen 
armv. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  recommend  merging  National  Guard 
units  into  the  tactical  organizations  of  the  citizens  army,  or  would 
you  organize  the  units  of  the  National  Guard  into  National  Guard 
units  of  a  greater  size? 

Mr.  TuKEY.  That  is  a  matter  which  we  have  not  gone  into.  It  is 
a  detail  that  is  a  matter  of  regulation,  a  detail  of  administration. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  method  to  suggest  for  the  means  of 
selecting  citizen  officers  for  service  on  the  General  Staff? 

Mr.  TuKEY.  We  have  no  definite  means.  I  can  read  you  one  thing 
we  have  drawn  up  here. 

Mr.  Foreman.  May  I  make  one  suggestion? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Foreman.  The  qualification  cards,  whatever  officer  served  dur- 
ing the  war,  in  this  war,  a  great  many  of  the  officers  went  to  staff 
college.  There  are  some  general  officers  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  administrative  and  other  knowledge.  I  think  for 
the  beginning,  the  first  men  that  were  appointed,  their  qualifications 
could  be  easily  discovered,  from  the  records  of  the  War  Department 
and  the  qualification  cards  would  show  what  training  they  nave  had 
and  what  duties  they  have  performed,  and,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
most  of  us  were  under  the  command  of  Segular  Army  officers,  there 
is  no  danger  of  being  overmarked. 

.  The  Chairman.  In  this  discussion  of  the  General  Staff,  I  think  it 
is  well  to  remember  one  or  two  things.  We  have  had  some  unfor- 
tunate frictions,  which  everybody  is  acquainted  with,  and  the  sub- 
•committee  of  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Senate  has  gone 
into  that  pretty  carefully  and  has  had  drawn  up  tentatively,  appli- 
cable mostly  to  the  Regular  Service,  so  called,  a  scheme  by  which 
officers  of  the  Army  may  be  detailed  to  General  Staff  duty  only  after 
they  have  secured  a  position  upon  an  eligible  list.  The  initial  eligi- 
ble list  would,  of  course,  have  to  be  started  arbitrarih%  and  our 
thought  had  been  that  it  would  be  wise  and  practical  that  the  initial 
eligible  list  for  General  Staff  duty — and  this  would  apply  to  any  sort 
of  army  you  raised — ^that  the  initial  eligible  list  should  be  composed 
of  men  who,  prior  to  the  German  war,  had  graduated  from  the  staff- 
school  system  of  the  Army,  and  been  recommended  upon  graduation 
from  the  staff-school  system  as  qualified  for  duty  as  a  chief  of  staff 
or  commander  of  the  division  or  for  duty  with  the  General  Staff;  ^ 
and  that,  in  addition  to  those,  there  should  be  placed  upon  the  ini-  ^ 
tial  eligible  list  officers  whose  records  in  this  war  showed  them  fitted 
for  General  Staff  duties.  The  hope  of  the  committee  was  that  by 
•establishing  an  eligible  list  and  having  it  continue  year  after  year, 
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we  would  bring  to  the  service  of  the  General  Staff,  both  at  Washing- 
ton and  with  troops,  men  who  were  actually  educated  for  that  duty, 
with  great  advantage  to  themselves,  capable  of  performing  it,  thus 
-doing  away  with  a  good  deal  of  the  friction  and  misunderstandings, 
largely  due  to  ignorance  of  some  officers,  ignorant  of  what  General 
Staff  duties  mean. 

Do  you  think  this  could  be  fitted  in  with  the  general  scheme? 

Mr.  TuKEY.  Yes,  sir;  I  do.  That  is  along  the  same  lines  with  the 
French  system  carried  out  to-day? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  practically. 

Mr.  TuKEY.  But  may  I  ask  if  citizen  officers  would  be  eligible  to 
the  various  schools  and  staff  colleges  ? 

TJie  Chairman.  They  certainly  would,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say, 
even  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  that  this  subcommittee  has  de- 
termined to  open  up  all  the  facilities  of  the  Regular  Service  to  the 
citizen  officer,  from  top  to  bottom,  and  pennit  him  to  reach — ^whether 
he  is  a  Guard  officer  or  some  other  kind  of  citizen  soldier— ^permit 
him  to  reach,  within  reasonable  bounds,  of  course,  all  facilities  pro- 
vided by  the  Regular  Establishment  and  to  reach  any  length. 

Mr.  TuKEY.  Is  it  your  idea  that  if  there  should  not  be  enough  citi- 
zen officers  on  that  eligible  list  to  form  whatever  proportion  is  deter- 
mined of  the  General  Staff  that  they  would  be  temporarily  ap- 
pointed for  service  on-  the  General  Staff,  whether  or  not  they  had 
<}ualified  for  the  eligible  list? 

The  ("hairman.  The  subcommittee  had  not  reached  a  decision  upon 
that  point.  That  is  why  1  asked  you  if  vou  had  any  suggestions  to 
make  regarding  the  selection  of  citizen  officers,  be  they  Guard  officers 
or  otherwise,  for  service  on  the  General  Staff.  I  think  it  would  be 
unfair  to  recjuire  for  the  future  that  no  citizen  officer  could  serve 
upon  the  General  Staff  unless  he  went  through  the  whole  education 
^system  of  the  Regular  Service.  It  would  result,  I  am  sure,  that  very 
lew  citizen  officers  could  pass  the  time  to  do  it.  It  would  take  many 
months,  indeed,  it  might  take  some  years.  So  that  I  do  not  think 
that  qualification  should  be  imposed  upon  them  with  regidity. 

Mr.  TuKEY.  It  is  not  possible  to  think  that  there  are  quite  a  num- 
ber of  citizen  officers  who  are  qualified  by  their  business  or  profes- 
sion to  handle  certain  branches  of  the  General  Staff  work,  and  not 
thereby  be  available  for  the  General  Staff? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  but  our  ambition  is  to  have  citizen  officers 
in  all  branches  of  the  General  Staff,  not  merelv  in  a  branch  where  a 
civilian  happens  to  be  well  suited,  but  in  all  branches. 

Mr.  Miller.  Right  there.  Senator,  it  seems  to  me  there  are  enough 
citizen  officers  of  the  line  who  have  gone  through  this  war,  not  only 
holding  staff  positions,  but  who  have  had  line  experience,  to  form  an 
initial  list  for  the  General  Staff,  and  on  that  point^ — and  I  think  my 
colleagues  will  agree  Avith  me — a  man  to  become  a  General  Staff  officer 
should  have  had  line  experience  in  most  cases,  because  if  an  officer 
has  not  had  line  experience  and  is  not  able  to  appreciate  the  tix)ubles 
of  the  regimental  or  company  commander  and  the  men  under  him, 
he  is  going  to  give  out  orders  and  make  trouble  for  those  people  when 
the  time  comes. 

The  CiLviRMAN.  I  do  not  anticipate  any  difficulty  in  making  up 
your  initial  list.  The  thing  I  am  looking  forward  to  is  the  situation 
10  or  15  years  from  now,  when  the  great  body  of  citizen  officers  who 
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have  come  out  of  this  war,  and  who  are  thoroughly  well  qualified 
for  service  on  the  General  Stall,  will  be  stepping  off  the  stage. 

Mr.  Miller.  Bight  on  that  point,  if  you  continue  training  camps, 
for  the  training  and  education  of  officers,  as  we  have  advocated,  you 
will  be  able  to  have  an  eligible  list  of  experienced  young  officers  com- 
ing out,  who  can  be  picked  out  for  General  Staff  duties,  but  they 
should  go  through  the  training  camps,  in  practically  all  the  cases, 
unless  there  is  a  specialist  wanted  here  or  there,  like  a  Gen.  Atter- 
bury,  or  people  we  have  mentioned  before. 

The  Chairman.  I  anticipated  you  would  have  some  suggesti<m  of 
that  sort,  even  if  you  have  not  gone  into  detail.  Of  course  somel^ing 
must  be  devised,  and  my  personal  opinion  is  it  must  not  be  as  severe 
as  might  be  imposed  upon  members  of  the  Permanent  Establishment, 
otherwise  I  think  you  mi^ht  defeat  the  purpose  you  have  in  view — that 
is,  bringing  all  elements  interested  in  the  military  game  together,  and 
to  make  them  work  together. 

Mr.  Foreman.  May  I  make  a  suggestion?  Col.rDavis  is  here.  He 
commanded  a  combat  regiment,  and  ne  has  given  a  great  deal  of  study 
to  the  military  problems,  and  we  should  like  to  have  the  committee 
have  the  benefit  of  his  suggestions,  would  we  not,  Mr.  Tukey  ? 

Mr.  TuKET.  Yes,  we  wruld.    He  is  not  a  member  of  our  committee. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you.  Col.  Davis. 

STATEHEHT  OF  COL.  ABEL  DAVIS. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  your  unit.  Colonel? 

Col.  Davis.  I  commanded  the  One  hundred  and  thirty-second  In- 
fantry. 

The  Chairman.  What  division? 

Col.  Davis.  The  Thirty-third  Division. 

I  want  it  undarstood  that  whatever  I  might  say  does  not  in  any 
way  bind  the  committee  of  the  American  Legion;  that,  while  I  am 
a  member  of  the  American  Legion,  I  have  not  the  honor  of  bein^ 
a  member  of  the  committee,  and  am  expressing  my  own  individual 
views,  and  the  views  of  National  Guardsmen  who  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  serving  in  the  war;  and  who  are  now  interested  in  the- 
general  question  of  the  military  policy  of  our  country. 

I  take  it  that  possibly  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  would  like 
to  have  me  address  myself  to  the  question  of  the  National  Guard, 
as  it  might  affect  the  military  policy,  and,  of  course,  I  should  bo 
delighted  to  answer  any  questions  that  might  be  propounded. 

Senator  New.  Before  your  regiment  was  taken  into  the  Federal 
service  it  was  a  National  Guard  regiment  of  Illinois? 

Col.  Davis.  Yes,  Senator;  it  was  a  National  Guard  regiment  of 
Illinois. 

Senator  New.  The  Second  Illinois? 

Col.  Davis.  The  Second  Illinois  Infantry;  that  is  right,  sir. 

Senator  New.  Of  Chicago? 

Col.  Davis.  Of  Chicago;  yes,  sir. 

There  are  two  main  reasons  in  my  mind  why  the  question  of  the    ^ 
National  Guard  should  be  made  a  part  of  the  general  question  of 
the  military  policy  of  the  United  States.    The  States  in  the  Union 
have,  and  insist  on  having,  military  forces  which  are  available  for 
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State  purposes,  and  still,  speaking  from  my  personal  experience  of 
over  20  years  as  a  National  Guardsman,  I  know  it  is  out  of  the 
question  to  try  to  get  voimg  men  to  volunteer  for  the  services  in 
any  military  organization  on  any  other  basis  except  one  that  in 
case  of  war,  or  any  other  national  disturbance,  they  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  serve  their  Nation,  and  to  that  extent  there  is  always 
a  greater  pride  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole  than  there  is  in  the  local 
State.  That  has  been  my  theory,  and  has  been  the  theory  of  a  good 
many  of  the  people,  and  we  found  out  by  practical  experience  dur- 
ing the  war  that  that  was  the  actual  practice,  that  when  the  National 
Guard  regiments  were  called  in  the  service,  and  were  either  in  the 
training  camps  in  this  country  or  in  France,  an  effort  was  made  by 
the  States  to  get  men  to  volunteer  for  purely  State  purposes,  it  was 
made  clear  that  they  would  not  be  available  for  Federal  purposes, 
except  under  the  general  provisions  of  the  draft  law,  wliich  may 
draw  them  in  there,  these  men  did  not  want  to  do  it,  and  they  never 
want  to  do  it ;  they  do  not  want  to  do  it  in  time  of  peace  or  in  times 
of  war. 

I  think  we  may  take,  as  far  as  the  States  are  concerned,  that  they 
can  not  have  any  military  establishment  as  a  State  institution  on  any 
other  basis  except  service  to  the  country  at  large,  as  well  as  to  the 
States. 

I  know,  as  well  as  you  gentlemen  of  the  committee  know,  of  the 
many  legal  principles  that  prevail  as  to  Federal  and  State  service 
and  constitutional  provisions,  and,  because  of  that,  we  have  rather 
been  considering  it  along  practical  lines,  and  it  is  the  belief  of  a 
good  many  of  us  that  in  framing  national  legislation  for  the  Military 
Establishment  cognizance  should  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  Congress 
has  the  right  to  create  armies  and  raise  troops  for  all  national  pur- 
poses; and  that  the  National  Guard,  as  a  Federal  institution,  be 
created  under  the  particular  power  of  Congress,  and  that  some  prac- 
tical means  and  ways  may  be  devised,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  suggest 
the  conditions,  if  1  may,  a  little  later  on,  whereby  the  State  authori- 
ties in  times  of  necessity  for  State  matters  may  use  these  Federal 
troops— call  them  national  guard  or  national  army — for  State  pur- 
poses, but  the  main  idea  is  that  no  troops,  whether  they  are  to  be 
used  for  State  or  national  purposes,  will  be  of  any  avail  unless  in  the 
beginning  the  troops  and  the  training  and  equipment,  and  such  mat- 
ters, are  under  Federal  supervision;  and  he  is  not  a  loyal  national 
guardsman  who  pleads  for  any  kind  of  a  National  Guard  except 
the  one  which  is  a  Federal  force,  built  on  the  highest  possible  lines; 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  just  as  efficient,  certainly  in  certain  lines,  as 
is  the  Regular  Establishment.  That  is  the  general  basis,  the  general 
attitude,  and  the  general  view  of  the  loyal  national  guardsman. 

So  that  I  present  the  case  of  the  State  as  the  first  reason  for  incor- 
porating the  idea  that  the  National  Guard  should  be  a  part  of  any 
general  scheme  of  military  policy  for  the  United  States. 

Along  national  lines,  we  have  tried  to  be  practical  in  that,  too.  We 
have  heard  a  good  deal  for  some  time  in  the  way  of  discussion  of  the 
proposition  of  universal  military  training  and  universal  military 
service.  I  may  be  repeating  a  thought  wnich  is  entirely  too  well 
known  to  you  genetlemen,  but  the  difficulty  of  that  has  been  the  defini- 
tion— ^what  was  meant  by  that  and  what  is  wanted. 
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We  all  agree  it  will  be  a  good  thing  for  the  country,  that  it  will  be 
a  good  thing  for  the  young  men  of  the  country,  if,  during  the  years  of 
19, 20,  or  21,  they  get  some  sort  of  military  training. 

Objections  have  been  heard  on  all  sides,  and  the  last  objections  I 
heard  were  on  board  ship,  coming  from  France  to  America,  when  I 
had  the  distinguished  pleasure  of  having  Members  of  Congress  aboard 
the  ship,  and  we  talked  informally ;  and  they  sidd  if  I  was  to  make  any 
contribution,  or  any  of  us  who  had  been  in  service  were  to  make  any 
contributions,  to  any  proposition  of  working  out  some  idea  of  national 
defense,  we  must  take  into  consideration  that,  at  least  in  some  quarters, 
among  our  own  people,  there  is  a  very  strong  objection  to  a  policy,  a 
method  of  training  the  youth,  and  that  possibly  that  objection  is  8o 
strong  that  Congress  will  not  be  able  to  pass  the  necessai*y  legislation. 

Senator  Thomas.  If  that  sentiment  was  strong  enough  to  affect  the 
elections,  it  would  be  conclusive,  would  it  not  ? 

Col.  Davis.  That  was  the  idea  some  Members  of  Congress  gave  me. 
They  also  gave  me  the  idea  that  the  convictions  of  those  people  to 
whom  they  tried  to  speak  were  so  sincere  that  it  was  not  within  the 
power  of  the  Members  of  Congress  to  overcome  it. 

Senator  Thomas.  There  is  a  very  sincere  opinion,  or  conviction,, 
against  as  well  as  one  for  compulsory  training,  is  there  not? 

Col.  Davis.  Yes,  sir.  So  if  the  contribution  is  to  be  made  in  that 
direction,  by  way  of  a  suggestion,  it  is  this,  that  the  middle  road  be 
pursued  at  this  particular  time.  Say  to  the  young  men  of  the  coun- 
try, by  legislation,  that  some  training  must  h&  had;  say  to  them  that 
there  is  a  machinery  provided — the  cantonment,  the  plan,  the  officers, 
the  system  of  training  by  the  Federal  Government— and  that  unless 
he  voluntarily  serves  m  the  National  Guard,  or  in  the  citizen  army — 
call  it  whatever  you  please;  I  am  not  at  all  particular  about  names — 
that  the  Government  will  make  him  take  a  certain  amount  of 
training. 

Now,  there  is  a  compromise  even  of  that  last  statement.  I  had  in 
mind  that  Congress  may  want  to  say,  after  consulting  with  the  Mili- 
tary Establishment,  what  number  of  young  men  should  be  trained 
throughout  the  country  each  year.  li  there  is  an  objection  to  the 
compulsory  universal  system  of  training.  Congress  may  not  find  that 
it  will  meet  the  situation  by  saying  that  each  year  a  certain  number 
of  young  men  shall  be  trained,  let  us  say  500,000  young  men,  and  I, 
for  one,  am  not  at  all  certain  that  we  shall  be  able  to  train  all  of  the 
young  men  of  the  country  immediately  after  such  legislation  should 
come  into  effect ;  and  I  believe  we  will  do  much  better  if  we  try  out 
that  sj'Stem  gradually,  so  it  is  my  belief  tliat  military  training  should 
not  be  a  universal  system  in  the  sense  that  every  young  man,  at  a 
certain  age,  upon  this  law  becoming  effective,  shall  receive  training, 
but  that  Congress,  after  consultation  with  all  the  necessary  depart- 
ments, includmg  the  War  Department  and  all  others,  shall  say  what 
that  number  shall  be.  We  will  saj%  arbitrarily,  it  shall  be  500,000. 
It  may  be  it  should  be  a  greater  or  lesser  number,  and  that  each 
congressional  district  shall  make  its  contribution  exactly  along  the 
same  lines  that  each  district  and  each  State  has  made  its  contribu- 
tion  in  times  of  war.  .      .  .  ^ 

What  will  happen?  You  will  eliminate  the  objection  which  is 
made  by  those  who  oppose  imiversal  training  that  you  have  taken 
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everyone;  you  have  taken  only  a  small  number,  comparatively,  out 
of  the  industrial,  the  commercial,  or  the  educational  pursuits  of  any 
State  or  community.  Now  then,  you  say  to  the  young  man,  "  The 
only  way  by  which  you  can  avoid  being  drafted  into  this  course  of 
training,  the  only  way  by  which  you  can  avoid  being  made  to  take  it, 
,   whether  you  are  ready  for  it  or  not,  is  to  enlist  in  the  National 

4^  Guard." 

If  you  have  the  sort  of  National  Guard  that  I  have  tried  to  de- 
scribe, one  for  which  the  course  of  training  is  prescribed,  and  the 
sort  of  course  of  training  which  fits  into  the  standards  as  they  exist 
at  this  time,  or  as  you  shall  prescribe  at  this  time,  and  you  say  to 
the  young  man  and  even  to  the  regimental  commander,  "  Unless  you 
have  given  the  young  man  certain  training  which  meets  that  stand- 
ard, that  training  shall  not  be  to  the  young  man's  credit,  and  he  will 
have  to  go  into  training  camp  anyway." 

Do  you  not  see  how  that  at  once  would  raise  that  standard,  and 
in  my  opinion  you  at  once  eliminate  the  objection — and  I,  for  one, 
do  not  have  it — ^you  eliminate  the  objection  to  a  system  which,  while 
compelling  every  young  man  to  take  the  training,  as  he  ought  to  do, 
that  it  might,  either  as  a  matter  of  fact  or  in  the  minds  of  some 
people,  disturb  your  industrial  or  educational  or  commercial  situa- 
tion throughout  the  land,  and  by  working  in  a  system  of  universal 
training,  I  mean  a  system  of  military  training,  and  I  am  purposely 
omitting  the  word  "  universal"  in  view  of  the  explanation  I  made — 
by  combining  military  training  with  a  system  of  National  Guard, 
it  seems  to  me  you  give  the  Suites  what  they  want;  you  eliminate 
the  objection  of  taking  every  young  man  into  it ;  you  make  it  pos- 
sible to  handle  both  the  young  men  that  go  to  the  training  camp, 
as  well  as  the  National  Guard  regiments,  before  you  create  for  your- 
self a  huge  piece  of  work  and  a  huge  machinery,  and  no  one  realizes 
that  any  better  than  one  who  has  taken  a  part  in  training  a  limited 
number  of  young  men  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  My  regiment 
was  called  into  service  the  very  day  on  which  war  was  declared, 
and  we  have  increased  the  regiment  from  a  peace  to  a  war  footing, 
even  to  a  regiment  and  a  brigade  or  a  division,  and  we  know  what 
it  has  taken  us  to  do  in  the  way  of  work  to  establish  the  scheme 
and  to  try  it  out  and  find  out  which  is  right  and  which  is  wrong, 
and  with  all  the  confidence  which  the  Nation  has  in  Congress  to 
reduce  to  writing  a  system,  I  take  it  you  gentlemen,  more  than 
anyone  else,  realize  the  difficulties  which  are  before  you  to  create 
the  sort  of  system  which  you  can  say  will  work  out  successfully. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  am  urging  a  limited  try  out  oi  this 
matter  of  military  training  in  the  entire  country,  and  that  limited 
try  out  be  on  the  basis  of  growing,  and  for  my  purpose  it  is  imma- 
terial whether  you  make  the  number  300,000  or  500,000  or  a  million. 
I  would  prefer  to  make  the  number  smaller  for  the  first  year.  Then 
you  try  out  just  the  difficulties  which  exist  in  getting  these  young 
men  into  the  cantonments;  the  matter  of  handling  them  is  no  longer 
a  theoretical  task,  but  a  practical  task,  and  while  you  are  domg 
that  you  are  doing  another  thing  for  the  State  and  the  Nation. 

f  You  are  building  up  not  only  a  crowd  of  young  men  who  are- 
trained — and  here  I  came  to  another  important  point — but  a  crowd 
of  young  men  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  organizational  training. 
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As  a  National  Guardsman,  I  know  better  than  any  officer  in  the 
Regular  Army  what  the  weaknesses  of  the  National  Guard  have 
been  in  the  past,  for  I  have  been  a  party  to  those  weaknesses  and 
have  practiced  them ;  still  the  strong  tning  about  the  National  Guard 
when  war  came  on  was  that  the  Wat  Department,  which  has  never 
befriended  the  National  Guard,  and  I  am  not  complaining  alc«ig^ 
personal  lines,  for  I  have  been  treated  very  well  indeed,  and  better^ 
than  I  deserved,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  War  Department 
always  in  the  past  looked  upon  the  National  Guard  as  a  necessary 
evil,  has  not  said  they  are  brothers  in  arms  and  wanted  to  help 
them  and  build  them  up;  they  have  always  in  a  sense  been  kicking 
them;  and  "  I  am  an  inspector  and  instructor;  I  am  doing  it  because 
I  have  to ;  I  have  no  interest  either  as  an  inspector  or  instructor." 

Notwithstanding  that,  when  the  crucial  hour  came  and  men  were 
needed  in  the  organizational  training  of  the  National  Guard  it  was 
the  biggest  asset  that  the  Army  had.  Within  two  hours  after  we 
were  toid  to  go  we  brought  a  regiment;  it  might  have  been  ever 
so  inefficient,  but  we  had  the  men,  we  had  the  noncommissioned 
officers,  we  had  the  lieutenants,  the  captains,  the  majors,  and  the 
colonels,  who  then,  under  the  guidance  of  a  professional  man,  could 
improve  and  did  imjprove  themselves  in  a  way  that  made  them  an 
effective  force  in  France ;  but  there  was  back  of  that  all  that  organ- 
izational training  which  they  had  had  year  after  year,  night  after 
night,  on  the  rifle  range  and  at  these  maneuvers  that  lasted  only 
eight  days.  True  it  was  not  enough,  but  there  was  that  strength 
that  organizational  training  alone  could  give. 

In  our  own  State  we  could  not  produce  a  complete  division.  Wo 
produced  two  Infantry  brigades,  some  Artillery  regiments ;  but  take 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  States  in  the  northeast,  in  addition 
to  what  we  had  in  our  State  they  had  divisional  organizations. 
There  was  someone  there  who  could  speak  for  every  unit  in  that 
particular  division. 

Now,  I  say,  if  you  adopt  in  your  plan  of  legislation  the  scheme 
which  I  have  suggested  you  give  one  more  force,  one  more  element 
to  the  Army  and  the  military  forces  of  the  State  which  you  do  not 
get  by  the  mere  profession  of  training,  by  the  school  meii ;  for  it  is 
one  thing  to  tram  them;  it  is  another  thing  when  you  need  them 
to  get  them  together  and  mold  them  into  units,  and  mold  them  into 
an  army;  for  even  trained  young  men  are  not  an  army. 

Thej^  have  referred  to  civilians  as  a  mob.  You  may  refer  to  a 
^eat  big  crowd  of  trained  young  men  as  a  trained  mob,  and  a  mob  it 
is,  and  remains  a  mob  and  is  not  an  army  until  such  time  as  you 
unite  it  under  officers  who  understand  coordination  and  their  rela- 
tion to  each  other,  and  I  say,  though  it  may  be  along  limited  lines 
in  providing  the  legislation  for  the  National  Guard — ^and  when  I 
use  the  word  "  federalized  "  I  only  mean  to  pay  a  compliment,  after 
all,  to  the  efficiency  of  the  professional  Army,  we  mean  a  federalized 
National  Guard  that  would  have  for  its  standard  of  efficiency  our 
own  great  Regular  Army. 

The  Chairman.  Do  I  understand  you  to  advocate,  as  Col.  Fore- 
man does,  that  the  National  Guard  be  part  of  the  training  scheme?^ 

Col.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  But  still  remain  under  the  militia  clause  of  the 
(constitution  ? 
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Col.  Davis.  Shall  be  under  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  which 
gives  power  to  Congress  to  create  armies. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  Army  clause  of  the  Constitution? 

Col.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  your  suggestion  is,  and  that  has  been  made 
before  to  this  committee  from  several  sources,  that  we  have  but  on© 
Army?    • 

Col.  Davis.  That  we  have  the  one  citizens'  Army ;  that  the  young 
men  that  go  to  the  training  camps,  and  those  that  are  outside  the 
regular  service,  that  you  call  reserve  officers,  and  those  that  consti- 
tute the  National  Guard,  shall  be  your  citizen  Army ;  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  that,  of  course  you  have  your  Regular  Army. 

The  Court.  Of  course  if  you  organize  one  force  under  the  Army 
clause  of  the  Constitution,  it  contemplates  one  Army  of  the  United 
States.  You  can  divide  them  into  two  categories,  the  permanent 
personnel,  say  the  regulars,  and  the  part  time  or  reserve  personnel, 
which  would  be  the  troops  you  have  been  discussing. 

Col.  Davis.  That  is  the  idea,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  is  it  your  suggestion  that  the  governors  of 
the  States  be  given  the  right  under  the  statute  to  call  for  the  assist- 
ance of  the  troops  stationed  within  their  borders  ? 

Col.  Davis.  That  the  troops  stationed  within  the  borders  of  a  given 
Stiite  may  be  called  upon  by  the  governor,  or  you  may  give  that 

f)ower  to  the  ranking  officer,  who  is  commissioned  by  the  Federal 
Tovernment,  to  aid  the  Sta£e  authorities,  whenever  it  is  necessary  to 
preserve  the  public  tranquillity  or  preserve  order  or  law. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  a  great  believer,  as  you  are,  in  preserving  the 
esprit  as  a  unit,  and  cherishing  it. 

Under  your  scheme,  how  would  you  perpetuate  it,  as  it  were,  your 
own  regiment,  the  Second  Illinois,  and  have  it  continue  to  be  known 
as  the  Second  Illinois  and  have  it  occupy  its  present  armories  ? 

Col.  Davis.  That  is,  of  course,  a  practical  question.  Eliminating 
one  or  two  States,  there  is  not  any  State  in.  the  Union  that  I  know  of 
at  the  present  time  that  has  the  necessary  or  the  required  equipment 
for  the  training  of  its  troops.  Some  agency  will  have  to  charge 
itself  with  that  responsibility.  From  the  selfish-interest  standpoint 
now,  as  a  man  who  would  like  to  see  the  National  Guard  go  on  and 
live  and  be  an  aid  in  the  future  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  I  should 
like  to  see  the  Federal  Government  assume  responsibility  for  build- 
ing armories  in  the  States,  for  these  reserve  troops,  which  touch  all 
reserve  troops,  both  in  times  of  peace  and  war. 

It  is  my  further  belief  that  any  State,  and  I  can  certainly  speak 
for  the  State  of  Illinois,  would  cooperate  in  building  armories,  if  it 
would  be  understood  that  the  armories  would  be  used  by  troops 
organized  under  Federal  legislation. 

In  the  city  of  New  York,  the  chairman  of  this  committee  knows 
well,  the  city  itself  built  and  maintained  those  armories,  and  I  doubt 
very  much  if  either  the  city  or  the  State  of  New  York  would  ever 
change  its  policy  regarding  its  armories,  because  it  is  getting  more 
efficient  forces  than  it  has  had  under  the  old  system,  remembering  all 
the  time  that  the  cities  and  the  States  would  have  in  time  of  need  the 
use  of  these  double  troops. 
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It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  practical  question  which  will  be  solved  when 
the  general  scheme  is  understood. 

The  Chairman.  Had  you  ever  given  any  consideration  to  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  President  be  autnorized  to  organize  within  the  citi- 
zens' army  special  units,  composed  of  pflScers  and  men  who  volunteer 
to  undertake  an  additional  obligation  in  time  of  peace;  that  is,  thc^  ^^ 
obligation  to  respond  to  the  call  of  the  governor  of  the  State  to  sup- 
press disorders  or  to  respond  to  the  call  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  what  might  be  termed  minor  expeditionary  undertakings,  which 
would  be  so  small  as  not  to  necessitate  the  mobilization  of  the  entire 
citizen  army? 

Col.  Davis.  May  I  ask  the  Senator  a  question,  if  that  is  intended 
as  a  paper  organization  or  as  a  permanent  organization? 

The  Chairman.  An  actual  organization. 

Col.  Davis.  An  actual  organi^sation? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  composed  of  men  of  the  citizens'  army,  wha 
are  still  subject  to  the  trainmg  of  the  citizens'  army  but  who  will 
volunteer  to  join  special  units  maintained  within  the  citizens'  army, 
thus  subject  to  the  additional  obligation  of  certain  kinds  of  service 
in  time  of  peace. 

Col.  Davis.  May  I  answer  it  in  this  way  ? 

When  we  were  called  into  the  Federal  service  in  1916  for  tlie 
Mexican  border,  we  were  obliged  to  spend  a  good  deal  of  our  time 
during  our  service  there — and  more  time  after  we  were  out  of  the 
service — on  the  question  of  the  different  sets  of  oatlis  which  the 
War  Department  proposed  to  our  men,  and  our  men  finally  wei-e 
willing  to  swear,  without  any  provocation,  because  they  had  sworn 
so  many  times  so  many  different  allegiances. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  willing  to  swear  to  anything? 

Col.  Davis.  To  anything  at  any  time. 

Senator  Thomas.  Or  about  anything? 

Col.  Davis.  Or  about  anything.  The  analysis  of  it  all  is  that  the 
man  when  he  goes  into  the  service  really  does  not  analyze  and  scru- 
tinize the  situation  as  much  as  we  are  scrutinizing  it  at  the  present 
hour.  He  does  not  want  to  have  this  general  thing  in  mind*  that 
he  is  going  into  service,  not  as  a  State  policeman — that  is  obnoxious 
to  the  average  man — and  I  want  to  say  I  am  a  iQyal  son  of  Illinois, 
and  it  would  be  obnoxious  to  me  to  feel  that  I  am  devoting  a  good 
deal  of  my  time  in  training  young  men  and  commanding  them  to  act 
simply  as  a  police  force.  I  am  willing  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  my 
State,  but  just  along  the  strict  lines  of  a  policeman's  work  I  do  not 
want  to  do  it,  and  my  men  do  not  want  to  do  it,  and  the  onlv  reason 
why  they  are  willing  to  keep  on  working  in  the  National  ftuard  is 
because  of  the  belief  that  they  have,  and  I  have,  that  if  another  op- 
portunity presents  itself  where  the  citizen  army  is  required,  that 
my  men  and  I  can  be  of  better  service  bj'  being  an  organized  force 
than  in  any  other  way;  so,  in  answer  to  your  question,  Senator,  I 
can  say  it  seems  to  me  as  though  it  wei-e  all  a  question  of  the  ma- 
chinery to  be  provided  by  legislation.  Just  give  us  a  force  which 
can  be  used  for  both  State  and  Federal  purposes.  A 

From  my  experience  with  my  men,  and  that  should  be  taken  into   ^ 
accoimt,  I  do  not  have  any  misgivings  that  my  men  will  go.    They 
are  delighted  to  take  an  oath,  which,  in  substance,  will  say  when  the 
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President  of  the  United  States  needs  them,  they  will  respond,  for, 
in  my  judgment,  that  is  the  real  incentive  for  the  willingness  to  go 
into  the  service.  In  other  words,  if  it  is  limited  to  State  allegiance, 
and  it  is  not  made  certain  in  advance  that  they  are  a  part  of  the 
Federal  force,  I  do  not  think  that  the  young  men  would  want  to  go 
into  the  National  Guard,  or  by  whatever  other  name  we  may  want 
to  designate  it. 

'Senator  Fletcher.  Do  you  think  you  would  have  any  difficulty 
in  keeping  your  regiment  together  ? 

Col.  Davis.  You  mean  the  regiment  which  served  in  France  with 
me? 

Senator  Fletcher.  Yes.    What  is  its  status  now  ? 

Col.  Davis.  I  should  be  glad  to  answer  that  question. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Just  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating. 

Col.  Davis.  I  shall  be  ^lad  to  answer  it.  Of  course,  as  the  Senator 
well  knows,  the  calling  in  of  the  National  Guard  into  the  Federal 
service  wiped  the  National  Guard  out  of  existence,  so  that  upon  our 
return  from  France,  and  upon  being  mustered  out  of  the  service,  we 
were  neither  in  the  Federal  nor  in  the  State  service.  The  State  ma- 
chinery was  wrecked  when  we  went  into  the  Federal  service;  and 
before  thev  let  me  out  of  the  Federal  service  I  had  to  make  a  state- 
ment,  upon  my  word  as  a  gentleman,  that  I. thoroughly  wrecked  my 
State  machinery  and  my  regimental  machinery;  that  I  let  every  offi- 
cer go,  and  every  man,  and  turned  over  my  records;  and  that  there 
was  nothing  left  of  me;  so  that  we  found  ourselves  in  our  State — ^as  I 
presume  others  found  themselves  in  other  States — without  any  State 
organization ;  and  the  governor  has  asked  Col.  Foreman  and  myself 
and  others  in  our  State  who  served  during  the  war  to  make  an  effort 
to  reorganize  our  regiments. 

There  is  not  any  difficulty  in  getting  the  officers  to  agree  to  go  into 
some  other  sort  of  service.  They  are  perfectly  willing  to  go  into  a 
National  Guard  organization.  My  judgment  is  they  would  prefer 
it,  because  it  would  keep  up  this  esprit  and  the  traditions  of  the  regi- 
ment in  which  they  served  during  such  a  memorable  occasion  as  the 
World  War. 

As  far  as  the  enlisted  men  who  served  are  concerned,  I  am  sym- 
pathetic with  their  attitude.  They  consider  themselves  to  some  de- 
free  as  graduates  of  the  school  of  enlisted  men,  particularly  privfites. 
'hey  say  they  have  been  put  to  the  best  test  there  is  for  a  soldier, 
educated  on  the  battle  fielcl,  and*  they  say  tlieir  conduct  has  been  sat- 
isfactory— and  they  have  the  right  to  say  it — so  they  say  they  do  not 
feel  there  is  any  reason  why  they  should  go  into  service  now,  which 
means  beginning  at  the  bottom  again — ^tlie  manual  of  arms,  foot 
movements,  and  all  those  other  things.  They  say,  "  We  have  done 
our  share  of  it ;  we  ought  not  to  be  expected  to  do  that."  But  they 
are  all  perfectly  willing  to  take  appointments  as  officers  or  noncom- 
missioned officers  to  help  some  other  young  men  to  learn  something 
about  the  military  game. 

I  think  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  feel  that  the  men  are  not  coming 
back  into  tlie  service  because  there  was  any  dissatisfaction  during  the 
time  they  have  been  in  the  service.  It  is  rather  on  the  other  theory — 
of  feeling  they  have  graduated  from  the  grammar  school  and  do  not 
want  to  be  sent  back  there  again. 
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Senator  Fletcheb.  Will  there  be  any  difficulty  in  getting  new 
material  to  take  their  places? 

Col.  Davis.  In  my  judgment,  there  will  not  Col.  Foreman  was 
asked  at  one  time  after  we  had  left  the  border  what  was  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  the  service.  The  answer  was  that  every  other  day  an  ^^ 
inspector  would  come  and  tell  us  what  our  status  was;  finally  came^^ 
and  would  not  approve  his  pay  rt)ll,  because  he  had  no  status  at  all ; 
still,  he  had  men  who  had  their  eouipment  and  rifles  on  their  shoul- 
ders and  were  ready  to  meet  the  Mexican?  if  they  had  to.  That  is 
the  trouble  now.  You  fix  our  status  and  we  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
getting  the  men. 

Senator  Fletcher.  In  reference  to  your  plan  about  training,  I  have 
just  one  question  there.  It  seems  to  me  the  weakness  there  would 
be  the  difficulty  in  selecting.  Suppose  we  say  we  will  have  300,000 
men  this  year.  Would  you  not  have  trouble  to  pick  out  those  men, 
to  select  them  ? 

Col.  Davis.  My  theory  of  that  is,  and  I  will  give  it  for  what  it  is 
worth,  that  Congress  should  provide  that  some  department  of  the 
Government — I  am  not  particular  which  one  it  is — determine  the 
number  of  men  required  from  each  congressional  district,  and  that 
those  young  men  be  registered  anyway— 5his  question  of  registration 
and  physical  examination  is  a  good  thing  as  a  beginning  for  the 
system,  which,  some  say,  may  want  to  call  every  voung  man  into 
actual  service,  and  among  those  who  have  registered  and  passed  the 
physical  examination,  let  there  be  drawn  by  lot  the  required  number 
in  each  congressional  district,  which  is  a  fair  way,  it  seems  to  me. 
In  discussion  the  question  of  legislation  we  have  heard  from  time  to 
time,  linked  up  with  that  military  training  and  the  high  schools 
and  colleges — we  have  heard  that  proposal.  I  have  heard  all  the 
arguments  for  and  against  it ;  and  it  seems  to  me  as  though  meeting 
the  general  situation  which  I  tried  to  describe  of  supplementing 
every  extent  possible  the  training  of  the  young  men  if  we  can  not 
by  legislation  get  universal  military  training,  that  we  ought  to  take 
advantage  of  the  existence  of  high  schools  and  colleges. 

It  has  been  urged  as  an  objection  that  the  Federal  Government,  as 
such,  has  not  any  supervision  over  high  schools  and  State  colleges 
and  private  colleges,  and  therefore  could  not  bring  about  any  re- 
sults from  the  standpoint  of  required  and  uniform  training.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  the  answer  to  it  is  this:  That  if  in  drawing  legislation 
for  the  military  policy  of  our  Government  Congress  prescribes  what 
sort  of  training  m  college  or  in  high  schools  will  do  away  with  the 
necessity  of  talcing  a  course  of  compulsory  training,  that  that  meets 
all  the  objections  which  are  raised  regarding  lack  of  power  in  the 
hands  of  Congress  to  regulate  in  any  wav  any  of  the  educational  in- 
stitutions of  the  country  which  are  not  t^ederal  institutions. 

Senator  Thomas.  In  other  words,  a  system  of  compulsory  training 
might  be  effectuated  by  giving  to  objectors  the  right  to  have  children 
undergo  a  certain  prescribed  course  of  training  m  the  schools? 

Col.  Davts.  You  are  right.    That  is  my  idea,  sir. 

Senator  Thomas.  I  think  that  is  one  oi  the  best  suggestions  that  has  A 
been  made.  ... 

The  Chairman.  Of  course.  Colonel,  that  is  open  to  this  objection: 
A  good  many  of  the  people  who  would  object  to  the  standard  or 
formal  form  of  training  can  not  send  their  sons  to  college. 
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Col.  Davis.  May  I  answer  that,  sir  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Col.  Davis.  We  say  to  the  poor  man  that  he  has  the  same  oppor- 
tunity for  avoiding  the  effect  of  compulsory  training  5  he  has  the 
same  advantages  of  having  his  son  get  the  military  training  by  let- 
ting his  son  join  the  National  Guard.  What  the  student  gets  in 
college  by  way  of  the  required  amount  of  training,  the  son  of  the 
man  who  can  not  send  him  to  college,  can  get  that  in  the  National 
Guard  without  any  expense  to  him,  or  without  anj  loss  of  time. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  of  another  phase  of  it.  The  men  who 
receive  their  training  in  college  would  not  belong  to  any  organized 
unit  of  the  citizens'  army,  would  they  ? 

Senator  Thomas.  I  understand  the  suggestion,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
apply  to  high  schools  and  common  schools  as  well  as  it  is  to  be  ap- 
plied to  colleges. 

Col.  Davis.  May  I  answer  that,  sir? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Col.  Davis.  It  strikes  me  that  when  we  get  to  reducing  to  words  a 
scheme  of  training  that  many  hurdles  will  have  to  be  overcome  be- 
fore we  come  to  the  question  of  how  the  young  men  that  are  being 
trained  shall  be  organized  and  into  what  units.  They  will  be  receiv- 
ing training  in  a  certain  camp;  the  division  will  be  geographical, 
rather  than  any  military  division  of  units ;  when  the  man  is  through 
with  his  training  in  the  camp,  I  take  it  that  he  will  be  assigned  to 
some  reserve  unit,  reserve  company,  battery,  or  regiment.  The  young 
man  who,  while  at  high  school  or  college,  receives  his  military  train- 
ing along  lines  which  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  likewise  be  assigned  to  a  unit,  company,  battalion,  or  regi- 
ment, with  this  additional  proviso,  that  if  he  has  made  a  satisfac- 
tory showing  and  is  so  reported  by  the  military  instructor,  who  again 
must  meet  the  requirements  set  out  by  the  Federal  Government,  that 
that  particular  young  man  will  be  the  first  to  be  considered  for  a 
noncommissioned  oflScer  or  a  commissioned  oflScer  in  the  reserve  army. 

I  have  a  further  thought,  that  in  connection  with  training  such  a 
large  number  of  young  men  we  will  require  a  great  number  of  offi- 
cers; that  some  of  these  graduates  of  universities,  in  particular,  will 
have  had  a  sufficient  elementary  training  and  the  required  collegiate 
training  so  they  may  go  to  West  Point,  or  to  some  similar  institu- 
tion, for  a  postgraduate  course,  and  in  that  way  we  will  have  another 
way  of  providing  the  increased  number  of  officers  with  which  to  train 
and  officer  this  large  Army;  so  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  high 
schools  and  colleges  as  another  means  of  producing  the  required 
number  of  officers,  bearing  in  mind  always  there  should  be  a  post- 
graduate course  in  a  particular  military  institution,  like  West  Point. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Some  of  these  schools  already  offer  mili- 
tary courses  quite  similar  to  and  almost  up  to  the  standard — some 
claim  they  are  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  the  instruction  given  at 
West  Point? 

Col.  Davis.  I  can  speak  for  the  University  of  Chicago,  that  there 
the  response  of  the  student  body  in  the  course  of  and  along  military 
lines  has  been  highly  satisfactory. 

^  Senator  Sutherland.  I  refer  to  schools  like  Culver  and  the  Vir- 
ginia Military  Institute. 
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Col.  Davis.  Yes;  those  are  very  satisfactory,  indeed.  My  idea  is 
that  one  going  to  a  school  of  that  sort  should  not  be  obliged  to  take 
another  course  of  training  in  some  encampment. 

The  Chairman.  The  members  of  the  committee  have  enjoyed 
hearing  your  statement. 

Are  there  any  other  observations  you  gentlemen  wish  to  make?        ^ 

STJPPLEMEHTAEY  STATEHEHT  OF  MB.  MUTOH  7.  FOSEMAH, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Mr.  Foreman.  May  I  make  just  one  observation? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Foreman.  I  think  one  of  the  most  important  things  that  con- 
fronts us  now  is  the  preservation  of  the  experience  which  we  bought 
in  the  service.  I  think  not  to  take  the  fullest  advantage  of  that,  not 
to  preserve  it  in  some  form  of  organization,  is  a  wastefulness  that 
never  could  be  justified. 

In  the  Artillery  we  were  months  and  months  training  for  combat. 
They  turned  out  my  regiment,  that  was  considered  sumciently  good 
to  serve  with  four  different  base  divisions.  Now,  if  those  men  will 
come  back  to  the  localized  organization,  the  National  Guard  organiza- 
tion, the  men  will  come  back  in  large  numbers,  the  noncommissioned 
ofRcei*s  will  come  back,  the  officers  will  come  back;  they  will  train 
new  men.  I  am  not  particularly  anxious  to  see  all  my  regiment  made 
up  of  men  who  served  in  France.  I  want  to  see,  though,  the  men  who 
were  the  best  gunners,  the  officers,  the  technical  men,  the  men  who 
knew  maps  and  instruments,  knew  how  to  lay  a  gun  and  take  a  gun 
down,  I  want  to  see  those  men  kept  together  and  teach  it  to  these 
young  fellows  that  come  in,  and  I  think  in  no  way  can  we  preserve 
what  we  learned  and  what  we  paid  a  high  price  for,  except  through 
organizations  that  men  will  join,  with  a  tradition  for  loyalty  and  for 
companionship,  and  I  think  if  these  organizations  are  encouraged 
and  brought  together,  that  we  will  hold  together  our  technical 
branches  of  the  service  in  a  way  that  can  in  no  manner  be  improved 
upon. 

SUPPLEMENTAEY  STATEMENT  OF  MB.  AILEN  TXnEEY. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  something  further  to  say,  had  you,  ]VIr. 
Tukey  ? 

Mr.  Tukey.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course,  the  Senator  understands  our 
committee  in  this  National  Guard  proposal  has  not  gone  anywhere 
nearly  as  far  as  the  colonel  and  with  definite  suggestions.  We  have 
merely  suggested  a  compromise  along  the  line  of  equivalent  training 
in  the  National  Guard. 

I  have  a  couple  of  definite  panigraphs  which  I  should  like  to  bring 
to  your  attention. 

After  the  initiation  of  the  system  of  military  training,  no  person 
sliould  be  admitted  to  a  military  academy  until  after  completing  the 
prescribed  military  course  of  militarv  training  with  credit,  and  in 
such  manner  as  to  secure  a  recommendation  as  to  military  aptitude   M 
and  efficiency. 

The  idea  behind  that  is  that  the  young  man  that  is  going  to  military 
academy  will  profit  greatly,  we  think,  by  taking  his  training  with 
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the  rest  of  the  men  from  his  locality,  and  going  through  the  pre- 
aeribed  course  before  being  assigned  to  the  military  academy.  It  is 
the  question  of  getting  in  touch  with  the  citizen  army. 

S^ator  Thomas.  I  think  an  equally  good  reason  for  that  would  be 
that  that  requirement  would  help  the  general  scheme  of  military 
training? 

Mr.  TtTKEY.  Yes,  sir. 

There  is  one  more  definite  paragraph.  The  one  hundred  and  nine- 
teenth article  of  war  should  be  amended  so  as  to  provide  that,  espe- 
cially in  the  event  of  assiffnments  especially  made  by  the  President, 
the  relative  rank  of  all  officers  in  the  same  grade  should  be  based 
on  length  of  active  service  in  that  grade. 

I  might  say,  by  way  of  explanation,  that  the  one  hundred  and 
nineteenth  article  of  war  now  pi'ovides  that  the  officer  in  the  Regular 
Establishment  ranks  any  citizen  officer,  regardless  of  length  of  service 
in  that  grade.  We  think  the  rank  should  be  based  on  the  length  of 
service  in  the  grade  he  holds. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  is  familiar  with  the  absurdities  of 
that  situation,  and  I  think  I  can  assure  you  the  committee  is  going 
to  cure  that. 

Mr.  TuKET.  If  there  is  any  further  elaboration  you  desire  of  the 
first  statement  we  made  we  would  be  glad  to  go  into  it  further. 

Senator  Thomas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  communication  from  a 
lawyer,  a  member  of  the  bar  of  my  city,  who  is  opposed  to  military 
training,  and  I  ask  that  it  be  put  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  Ibe  inserted  in  the  record,  Senator. 

Den\'er,  Colo.,  December  12,  1919, 
Hon.  Charles  S.  Thomas, 

United  States  SenatCj  M'ashittgton,  /).  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  notice  with  regret  that  the  military  authorities  are  still  clamor- 
ing for  and  seeking  to  enforce  universal  military  training.  As  a  citizen  of 
this  State,  with  two  sons  in  the  service  during  the  recent  war,  one  of  whom 
Is  now  dead,  I  wish  to  urge  you  to  work  and  vote  against  such  a  proposition. 
There  are  many  reasons  that  I  could  urge  against  it,  but  I  will  mention  only 
a  few: 

1.  To  take  a  young  man  away  from  his  w^ork  in  which  he  is  engaged  and 
put  him  in  a  camp  for  a  year  or  even  six  months  means  that  he  will  grow 
away  from  the  business  in  which  he  was  engaged;  that  wiien  he  returns  to 
<»lvil  life  his  place  will  be  filled  by  another  man  and  he  will  have  to  shift 
to  find  a  new  place,  and  he  is  very  much  more  unfitted  for  it  than  he  was 
before  he  left  for  the  miitary  camp.  I  personaly  know  numbers  of  young 
men  who  entered  the  service  during  this  World  War  with  the  promise  that 
their  places  would  be  open  when  they  returned,  but  now  that  they  are  back 
they  are  told  their  places  are  satisfactorily  filled  and  that  they  will  have 
to  wait  for  an  opening. 

2.  The  idleness  which  necessarily  comes  to  the  men  in  a  military  camp 
unfits  them  for  a  business  or  professional  life  and  makes  them  dissatisfied 
with  the  steady  grind  which  they  are  called  upon  to  undergo  outside  of  the 
military  camp. 

3.  The  immoral  influences  growing  out  of  and  in  connection  with  the  herding 
together  of  great  numbers  of  men  without  the  moral  restraints  of  the  family 
and  home  are  very  strong  and  lead  to  excesses  and  dissipation  as  soon 
as  the  men  can  get  outside  of  the  camp  limits,  which  are  always  surrounded 
l>y  a  gang  of  vultures  and  harpies,  ready  to  prey  upon  and  to  plunder  the 
thoughtless  young  man. 

4.  I  am  opposed  to  the  vast  expenditure  of  money  that  will  be  required  to 
keep  up  such  a  military  program.  If  I  am  correctly  informed,  more  than  60 
per  cent  of  the  Income  of  the  National  Government  for  many  years  before 
the  World  War  began  was  used  in  maintaining  the  small  Army  and  Navy 
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which  we  had  and  in  paying  pensions  to  the  veterans  of  1865  and  the  injured 
and  disabled  of  the  Spanish- American  War. 

Just  as  sure  as  to-morrow's  sun  rises  a  military  program  in  this  country 
will  have  no  other  results  than  it  had  In  Germany.  I  think  it  wiclied  and 
diabolical  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  life  and  money  necessary  to  overthrow 
militarism  In  Germany  and  then  establish  it  in  this  country. 

I  think  these  views  represent  those  of  a  large  majority  of  the  people  whom 
I  meet  in  church  and  lodge  and  in  social  circles  In  my  daily  Intercouse,  and 
as  a  representative  of  tlie  people  of  the  State  I  tlilnk  you  sliould  be  advised 
of  our  feelings  In  the  matter. 

Thanking  you  for  your  attention  to  this  subject,  I  remain, 
Yours,  respectfully, 

John  Hipp. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  you  recommend  here  that  the  Air  Serv- 
ice remain  a  separate  dei>artmcnt  and  considered  as  a  combat  branch 
of  the  Army.  Do  jrou  think  it  should  be  placed  under  a  separate  and 
new  head ;  or  that  it  shall  be  a  separate  department  within  the  War 
Department  ? 

Mr.  TuKEY.  By  a  resolution  at  our  Minneapolis  convention,  the 
committee  reported  a  recommendation  that  the  United  States  Air 
Service  be  made  a  separate  and  distinct  department  of  our  system  of 
national  defenses,  imder  the  control  of  a  member  of  the  President's 
Cabinet  appointed  for  that  purpose  alone. 

Our  committee  has  not  been  emphatic  in  the  latter  point.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  there  are  strong  arguments  in  favor  of  the  resolution 
as  passed  from  the  con^mercial  end  of  the  Air  Service  and  the  com- 
mercializing and  utilizing  of  it  conmiercially.  There  is,  further- 
more, no  question  that,  as  an  arm,  the  Air  Service  should  be  part  of 
any  particular  unit,  and  we  feel  that  while  the  Air  Service  is  a  com- 
batant group,  it  should  be  organized  as  a  distinct  arm,  the  same  as 
the  Infantry  or  the  Artillery. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  probably  familiar  with  the  fact  that  this 
committee  has  already  reported  Senator  New's  bill,  which  creates  a 
new  department,  but  does  not  give  its  head  a  place  in  the  Cabinet. 

Senator  Sutherland.  It,  of  course,  provides  that  it  shall  cooper- 
ate with  both  the  Navy  and  the  Army;  to  be  assigned  to  both 
branches  and  be  entirely  under  the  command  of  both  branches? 

Mr.  TuKEY.  Yes,  sir. 

We  have  one  other  suggestion,  that  the  original  vacancies  created 
in  the  permanent  commissioned  personnel  should  be  filled  by  selec- 
tion among  qualified  veterans  of  the  war.  That  would  include  both 
citizen  soldiers  and  men  who  had  served  as  part  of  the  permanent 
Army  during  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  vacancies  in  the  permanent  per- 
sonnel ? 

Mr.  TuKEY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  had  in  view  a  provision  to  this 
effect,  that  at  least  one-half  of  the  vacancies  created  Iby  this  act  in  the 
permanent  commissioned  personnel  should  be  selected  from  among 
veteran  citizen  officers  of  the  war. 

Mr.  TuKEY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  urge  that  every  vacancy  be  filled 
in  that  way,  would  you? 

Mr.  TuKET.  I  do  not  believe  we  would  bear  down  on  that  very 
hard ;  no,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Because  there  might  be  some  positions  in  the  com- 
missioned personnel  requiring  a  special  technically  educated  man, 
who  might  not  have  been  in  the  war.  I  simply  mention  that  to  show 
how  the  committee's  mind  is  running,  and  seeing  to  it  that  veteran 
citizen  officers  shall  have  a  wide  open  opportunity  to  take  part  in  the 
militai-y  activities  of  the  country,  either  in  the  permanent  or  the 
temporary  military  personnel. 

Mr.  TuKEY.  Has  your  committee  yet  agreed  on  this  one  matter,  of 
commissioning  veterans  of  the  war  who  have  not  now  commissions, 
in  the  reserve  corps? 

The  Chairman.  We  have  not  had  that  point  up  for  decision. 

Mr.  TuKEY.  We  merely  suggest  that  veterans  of  the  war  now  in 
civil  life  should  be  entitled  to  initial  appointment  in  the  reserves, 
which  includes  the  National  Guard  as  outlined,  in  the  grade  held 
by  them,  if  they  are  honorably  discharged  from  the  military  service, 
or  any  higher  grade  their  abilities  have  demonstrated  they  are  en- 
titled to  in  tlieir  active  service  overseas. 

The  Chairman.  Do  I  understand  you  would  give  them  that  ap- 
pointment as  a  matter  of  right? 

Mr.  Ttjkey.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course  they  would  not  hold  that  appoint- 
ment unless  they  were  efficient  in  the  grade  in  which  they  were  com- 
missioned. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Would  you  put  a  time  limit  on  that?  You 
would  not  leave  that  absolutely  indefinite  as  to  time,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  TuKEY.  You  mean  in  which  they  were  allowed  to  accept  the 
commission  ? 

Senator  Sutherland.  Yes. 

Mr. Miller.  Yes;  it  would  seem  reasonable  that  some  time  limit 
should  be  put  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  age  limit  would  you  suggest? 

Mr.  TuKEY.  The  age  limit  regarding  what,  Senator? 

The  Chairman.  The  commissioning  of  people  to  fill  original  va- 
cancies in  the  permanent  commissioned  personnel,  for  instance? 

Mr.  TuKEY.  We  have  no  definite  suggestion  on  that,  except  that  it 
would  only  seem  reasonable  that  their  ages  should  somewhat  coin- 
cide with  the  ages  of  the  permanent  officers  in  their  grade. 

Mr.  Foreman.  Some  of  us  hope  you  will  not  bear  down  too  strongly 
on  that. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  about  promo- 
tion of  officers? 

Mr.  TuKEY.  We  have  no  suggestions  on  which  we  intend  to  fight 
or  anything  like  that.  The  suggestion  of  classifying  the  officers  by 
grades,  A,  B,  and  C ;  class  A  being  those  eligible  to  promotion,  and 
in  which  class  they  should  be  promoted  by  file  up  to  the  grade  of 
colonel;  class  B  being  those  not  considered  at  present  eligible  for 
promotion ;  and  class  C,  those  to  be  eliminated. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  suggestion  that  has  been  made  before  ? 

Mr.  TuKEY.  Yes,  sir.  We  do  not  think,  however,  that  any  officer, 
either  in  the  permanent  or  reserve  personnel,  should  be  promoted 
until  he  has  made  an  affirmative  demonstration  of  his  capacity  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  next  higher  grade. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MAJ.  OEH.  J.  F.  O'ETAH. 

The  Chairman.  Gen.  O'Ryan,  would  you  give  us  the  benefit  of 
your  advice  on  some  of  these  things? 

The  General  has  appeared  before  the  committee  before  this  and 
made  some  very  definite,  constructive  suggestions,  which  are  some-  ^ 
wliat  parallel  to  what  the  committee  of  the  Legion  has  made,  and 
the  committee  of  the  Legion  has  suggested  some  modifications  in  his 
•original  plan,  and  perhaps  the  General  would  be  willing  to  comment 
on  them. 

We  take  adrantage  of  your  presence  here,  General,  to  ask  you  to 
speak  on  this  very  sliort  notice. 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  I  followed  the  testimony  of  Col.  Davis  with  a  great 
•deal  of  interest,  and  I  am  in  accord  with  practically  everything  he 
says. 

The  alternative  method  of  service  is  a  new  suggestion  to  me.  I 
had  not  heard  that  before,  and  it  may  be  a  method  that  would  obvi- 
ate criticism  from  some  sources,  at  least,  toward  compulsory  military 
training,  and  for  that  reason  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  might  be 
A  desirable  plan. 

In  reference  to  the  one  army,  I  missed  the  point  of  that.  You 
asked  Col.  Davis  a  question  about  the  one  army.  As  I  understood  the 
question,  it  was  whether  his  plan  would  call  for  two  armies  or  one 
army ;  then  I  think  you  stated  your  own  idea  to  be  there  should  be, 
of  coui-se,  but  the  one  army,  but  divided  necessarily  into  subdivi- 
sions or  classes  which  composed  that  army.  That  is  my  own  idea.  I 
see  no  objection  whatever  in  the  organization  of  a  national  army,  to 
provide  that  that  army  shall  be  composed  of  subordinate  groups^  for 
the  reason  illustrated  by  the  character  of  service  required  by  our 
Regular  Army  as  compared  with  the  character  of  service  required  or 
to  be  required  of  a  citizen  army. 

Almost  overytliing  that  concerns  those  two  forces  presents  prob- 
lems that  differ.  Therefore,  I  see  no  objection,  from  the  standpoint 
of  niilitary  organization,  to  contemplating  a  national  army  that  is 
composed  of  what  might  be  termed  subordinate  armies,  so  long  as 
they  are  tied  together  at  the  top. 

We  have  an  illustration  of  that  in  the  existence  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  which  operated  lis  a  part  of  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces,  and  we  have  an  excellent  example  of  it  in  the  British  Army, 
carried  to  an  extreme  that  surprised  us,  as  Americans,  who  were  with 
them,  because  there  they  had  the  Canadian  Army,  the  Australian 
Army:  they  had  the  Indian  Army — all  separate  and  distinct  from 
the  Imperial  British  Army.  Not  only  distinct  in  relation  to  their 
rules  and  regulations,  methods,  customs,  and  habits,  but  they  differed 
even  in  the  matter  of  uniform,  and  those  differences  were  jealously 
guarded  and  i)reserved ;  and  yet  when  it  came  to  executing  the  mis- 
sions for  which  the  armies  exist  in  war,  they  functioned,  so  far  as 
we  could  observe,  very  efficiently,  and  we  were  told  by  numbers  of 
officers  that  they  functioned  much  better  than  if  they  had  been  in  all 
their  details  one  army.  It  was  pointed  out  that  that  was  true  because  ^ 
of  the  rivalry,  based  upon  competition,  that  existed  among  these  va-  9 
rious  groups,  and  also  because  in  a  country  that  is  large  it  is  impos- 
jsible  to  apply  to  one  group  customs,  habits,  and  methods  that  might 
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effectually  be  applied  to  another^  the  difference  being  based  upon 
many  considerations — ^habits  of  the  people  of  the  particular  locality, 
their  traditions,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

I  gathered  from  Col.  Davis's  testimony  that  he  advocates  one  army 
in  the  sense  that  the  Army  of  the  United  States  should  be  composed 
of  the  Eegular  Army,  for  the  purposes  that  he  mentioned,  and  a 
citizen  army,  which,  in  turn,  would  be  divided  into  three  classes — 
boys  in  active,  intensive  training;  the  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States,  as  a  Federal  force ;  and  the  third  class,  those  who  were 
graduates  of  the  training  camps  and  not  absorbed  by  the  National 
Gruard. 

The  Chairman.  But  organized  into  reserve  units? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  Organized  into  reserve  units;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  effect,  do  you  think,  would  be  had  upon  the 
guard  under  this  proposal  of  the  Legion  committee  by  which  a 
young  man  would  be  given  his  choice  of  taking  his  training  in'  the 
guard  or  what  might  be  termed  Federal  cantonments  ? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  Well,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  a  new  proposition,  and  I 
do  not  know  that  I  have  any  crystallized  opinion.  I  would  say, 
offhand,  that  it  would  seem  to  be  practicable  in  being  worked  out. 

I  was  interested  in  the  distinction  that  one  of  the  Senators  brought 
out  by  his  question  to  be  made  between  the  word  "  equal "  and  the 
word  "  equivalent "  in  relation  to  what  was  to  be  considered  an  equiv- 
alent of  the  intensive  training  of  the  training  camp.  If  by  "  equiva- 
lent" is  meant  such  a  character  and  duration  of  service  in  the 
National  Guard  as  will  produce  a  soldier  having  equal  value  to  that 
produced  by  the  training  camp,  then  I  would  say  that  that  test  is 
not  to  be  measured  by  the  number  of  hours  employed — obviously  not, 
because  the  Government  would  have  a  very  much  better  asset  in  the 
man  who  was  a  part  of  the  organizational  effort  of  the  guard  than 
the  Government  would  have  in  the  case  of  the  man  who  was  merely 
the  graduate  of  a  training  camp  and  then  thrust  into  an  organized 
reserve,  or  even  a  part  reserve. 

I  think- one  thing  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  relation  to  that  catalogue 
of  training,  which  has  intervening  periods  for  digestion,  is  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  the  training  camp  is  apt,  the  more  intensive 
its  work  may  be,  to  produce  a  graduate  who  is  crammed  with  more 
than  he  has  had  an  opportunity  to  digest.  I  think  the  ideal  system, 
if  we  could  bring  it  about,  would  be  to  require  a  moderate  period 
of  training  for  every  young  man,  and  then  to  put  them  into  the 
citizen  army  or  National  Guard,  whatever  you  are  going  to  call  it. 

We  know  from  observing  the  products  of  training  camps,  as  com- 
pared with  the  products  of  the  other  system  and  the  man  who  has 
had  both,  that  the  man  who  is  started  right  and  then  is  carried  along 
by  the  system  of  giving  periodical  instruction  and  training  stores 
away  a  great  deal  more  or  knowledge  that  is  usable  and  is  speedily 
get-at-able  and  becomes  habitual  than  the  man  who  gets  a  lot  of 
intensive  training  and  then  is  put  absolutely  on  his  own.  I  think 
that  is  true,  because  discipline  is  not  a  fund  of  information;  it  is 
rather  a  state  of  mind,  a  state  of  mind  that  has  become  automatic 
to  the  influence  of  habit  and  of  atmosphere ;  and  so  there  is  involved 
in  the  training  of  the  soldier  an  element  that  can  not  be  ignored 
and  for  which  there  is  no  substitute — that  is,  the  element  of  time — 
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because  in  order  to  bring  about  discipline  we  must  bring  about  a 
physiological  as  well  as  a  psychological  change  in  his  mind,  and 
that  takes  time;  and  so  at  the  end  of  three  years  in  a  well-trained 
^ard  organization  we  find  that  men  do  obey  automatically;  we 
find  that  men,  even  with  the  existence  in  their  companies  of  a  small 
nucleus  of  very  efficient  noncommissioned  officers,  take  on  the  ear-  ^ 
marks  of  the  professional  soldier.    They  are  tremendously  efficient. 

The  trouble  with  the  National  (iuard  in  the  past  has  been  that 
it  has  varied  so  widely  in  its  standards  and  in  its  methods,  and 
therefore  in  its  efficiency.  It  rates  from  efficiency  down  to  condi- 
tions that  are  worse  than  no  organization  at  all,  because  the  men 
have  become  accoustomed  to  doing  things  in  an  improper  way. 

Senator  Fletcher.  General,  what  authority  or  power  would  the 
governors  of  the  different  States  have  over  any  portion  of  this 
army  that  you  speak  ofi  You  speak  of  one  army  now,  in  certain 
divisions,  a  subordinate  army  divided  into  three.  Whei'e  do  the 
governors  come  in  on  that  plan? 

Gen.  O'Eyan.  I  think,  Senator,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
observe  in  the  21  vears  of  service  I  have  had  and  conferences  with 
guard  officers  all  over  the  country,  that  the  governors  of  the  States 
are  really  not  interested  in  anything,  in  any  of  the  legal  aspects  of 
the  guard,  except  the  riglit  to  use  it,  and  so  I  think  a  very  important 
part  of  this  legislation  is  to  vest  in  the  Federal  Government  the 
power  to  train,  because  unless  they  have  the  power  to  train  in  time 
of  peace,  no  form  of  organization,  no  matter  how  ideal  it  may  be, 
will  produce  efficiency  at  the  outbreak  of  war. 

Now,  in  answer  to  your  question,  more  specifically,  I  think  there 
siiould  be  written  into  the  law  a  provision  that  the  troops  stationed 
in  any  State  be  subject  to  the  call  of  the  governor  of  that  State  for 
the  suppression  of  insurrection.  That,  by  the  way,  is,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  a  right  that  exists  under  the  statute  and  Federal  laws  at 
tlie  present  time,  in  relation  to  any  Federal  troops  that  the  State  may 
call  on  the  President,  through  its  legislature,  if  in  session,  if  not, 
by  call  of  the  governor,  upon  representation  that  the  authority  of 
the  State,  the  power  of  the  State,  is  insufficient  to  suppress  insur- 
rection, that  it  may  call  for  the  use  of  Federal  troops. 

Senator  Fletcher.  Would  that  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
officering  of  this  guard? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  I  have  very  strong  views  about  the  officering,  and 
1  do  not  think  what  was  said  about  the  methods  of  selecting  officers, 
which  I  understand  to  relate  to  the  Regular  Army  only,  should 
apply  to  those  forces.  I  think  the  suggestion  is  very  simple,  in 
relation  to  your  citizen  army,  at  least.  So  far  as  your  divisions  are 
concerned,  that  is  to  provide  the  system  that  we  had  in  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces  and  which  was  a  system  that  we  had  had  in 
New  York  State  for  about  four  and  one-half  years  before  the  war. 
It  provides  that  all  promotions  are  made,  not  on  seniority,  but  upon 
recommendations  of  the  regimental  commander,  who  is  the  man, 
when  all  is  said  and  done,  who  is  responsible  for  the  efficiency  of  the 
regiment. 

As  a  check  against  abuses,  that  recommendations  must  have  the 
approval  of  the  brigade  commander,  then  if  the  division  commander 
approves  it,  it  becomes  the  division  commander's  nomination. 
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In  our  State  the  power  of  the  governor  is  limited  by  law.  He 
can  appoint  upon  that  nomination,  but  if  he  refuses  to  appoint,  he 
can  not  originate  anything.  It  is  kept  within  the  military  service, 
and  therefore  based  upon  military  reasons  only.  And  so  I  see  no 
difficulty  in  extending  that  principle  in  relation  to  your  citizen  army, 
by  providing  an  additional  officer,  into  the  hierarchy  of  approval, 
for  example,  .by  providing  that  all  nominations  for  promotion  oi 
original  appointment  witliin  a  State  shall  have  the  approval  of  the 
governor  of  that  State,  entirely  pro  forma ;  nevertheless,  if  at  some 
time  in  the  future  there  was  tendency  of  overcentralization  of 
power,  and  it  is  a  bad  power,  in  relation  to  the  appointment  of 
thousands  of  officers  all  over  the  country,  there  would  be  no  fear 
that  such  overcentralization  of  power  might  vest  somewhere  in  one 
man,  or  in  a  group  of  men  of  the  Federal  Government,  because  there 
would  be,  as  a  safeguard,  the  requirement  that  these  officers,  their 
nominations,  would  not  have  the  approval  of  the  governor.  I  see 
no  objection  to  that. 

Senator  Fletcher.  How  does  your  adjutant  general  of  the  State 
function  in  connection  with  that  organization? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  Well,  frankly,  I  thmk  that  the  adjutants  general, 
H  percentage  of  them,  will  oppose  any  plan  that  lessens  their  author- 
ity.   I  think  that  is  human  nature. 

Senator  Fletcher.  This  legislation  would  practically  eliminate  the 
adjutant  general  of  the  State,  would  it  not? 

Gen.  O^YAN.  It  might  or  it  might  not,  depending  upon — ^there 
was  one  suggestion  we  lieard  made,  that  the  adjutant  general  of  the 
State  be,  by  the  provisions  of  this  act,  designated  a  Federal  disburs- 
ing officer  and  commissioned  with  the  grade  of  brigadier  general  in 
the  Citizen  Army.  Frankly,  I  believe  the  suggestion  was  made  to 
influence  their  hostility  toward  any  form  of  legislation  which,  in  the 
absence  of  such  provision,*might  be  construed  as  leaving  them  out. 

Senator  Fletcher.  That  would  make  them,  then,  Federal  officers? 

Gen.  O'Rtan.  That  would  make  them  dual  officers,  appointed  by 
the  governor  as  adjutant  general  of  the  State,  under  the  State  con- 
stitution, and  with  which  this  legislation  would  not  be  concerned,  and 
then  as  Federal  officers,  by  virtue  of  holding  the  position  of  State 
adjutant  general,  they  would  then  be  commissioned  brigadier  gen- 
eral, in  this  National  Army,  charged  with  the  duties  of  the  disburs- 
ing officer  for  that  territory. 

Senator  Fletcher.  You  would  take  some  chance  about  getting  the 
proper  adjutants  general,  because  in  somes  States  they  are  elected, 
and  in  some  States  they  are  appointed  by  the  governors,  and  some- 
times it  is  more  or  less  political? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  point  is,  no  matter  what  they  were, 
they  could  not  affect  the  training  of  this  Citizen  Army,  if  you 
organize  it  under  the  Army  provision  of  the  Constitution. 

Senator  Fli-ttcher.  Unless  they  have  to  do  with  the  officering  of 
this  Annv. 

Gen.  O  Ryan.  Of  course,  under  this  system  of  suggested  promotion, 
or  suggested  system  of  promotion,  they  would  have  no  connection 
with  it.  The  adjutant  sreneral  of  New  York  has  no  voice  in  the  selec- 
tion of  officers  of  the  New  York  division. 

The  training,  it  seems  to  me,  is  one  of  the  most  important  features 
to  be  considered;  and  if  you  organize  any  citizen  force  under  th<» 
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militia  provisions  of  the  Coastitiition,  you  thereby  divest  the  central 
authority  of  the  power  to  train.  It  seems  to  me  also  that  from  the 
standpoint  of  all  interests  of  citizen  soldiers,  that  the  Army  provi- 
sion of  the  Constitution  is  the  one  to  organize  under,  because  most  of 
them  have  criticisms  to  make  of  the  past  policy  of  the  Regular  Army 
in  relation  to  citizen  soldiers,  and  yet,  by  objecting  to  the  Army 
clause  of  the  Constitution,  they  make  it  impossible  for  Congress  to 
provide  them  with  an  overhead  which  would  treat  them  with  sym- 
pathy, because  under  the  militia  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  the 
President  has  no  power  to  appoint  officers  who  are  militia,  that  power 
being  preserved  in  the  States. 

He  has  no  power,  as  some  officers  claim,  to  detail  officers  to  serve 
as  an  overhead,  because  the  detailing  of  officers,  I  believe,  would  in 
effect,  be  calling  them  forth,  and  he  can  only  call  forth  officers  or 
men  or  organizations  which  have  the  militia  status  for  the  purposes 
named  in  the  Constitution,  to  repel  invasions,  suppress  msurrec- 
tions,  and  execute  the  laws,  and,  of  course,  the  execution  of  the  laws 
would  not  be  contemplated  by  such  a  detail,  at  least  I  do  not  think 
it  would.  I  assume  that  executing  the  laws  means  to  execute  them 
by  force  of  military  power,  so  I  do  not  see  how,  under  the  militia 
provisions  of  the  Constitution,  it  is  possible  for  Congress  to  give 
the  National  Guard,  or  any  other  citizen  force,  a  sympathetic  over- 
head composed  of  regular  officers  and  guard  officers  of  this  force, 
unless  vou  create  it  under  the  Armv  clause  of  the  Constitution,  where 
the  President  has  the  power  to  appoint  the  officers  by  the  methods 
proposed  in  the  bill,  and  where  he  has  the  power,  through  his  sub- 
ordinates, to  enforce  training. 

Senator  Furtcher.  That  organization  you  feel  could  be  used  in 
the  same  way  as  the  State  militia? 

Gen.  O'Ryax.  Yes,  sir.  1  think  there  are  some  slight  differences 
of  opinion  about  it,  but  most  of  the  lawyers  that  I  have  talked  to 
believe  that  it  is  entirely  within  the  power  of  Congress  in  ci'eatin^ 
an  army  to  create  any  kind  of  an  army,  and  to  prescribe  in  unlim- 
ited fashion  the  purposes  for  which  that  army  may  be  used,  subject 
only  to  the  requirement  of  the  Constitution  that  when  it  is  used  its 
command  is  vested  in  the  President :  and  so  I  think  if  vou  write  into 
the  law  a  provision  that  the  forces  stationed  within  a  State  may  be 
used  upon  the  call  of  the  governor  of  the  State  to  maintain  order 
therein,  it  does  not  mean  that  the  governor  takes  command  and  di- 
vests the  President  of  his  functions  as  commander  in  chief;  it 
merely  means  that  the  governor,  having  made  the  call,  the  officer 
upon  whom  the  call  is  made  executes  the  mission,  but  he  does  it  as 
a  Federal  officer. 

The  other  alternative  that  was  discussed  to  provide  for  the  State's 
use  of  a  federallv  organized  force  is  the  one  referred  to  bv  Senator 
Wadswoi-th,  that  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  force  of  State  organiza- 
tions are  permitted  by  the  Federal  Government  to  undertake  a  sulv 
ordinate  or  subjective  obligation  to  the  State  in  which  they  are 
stationed;  I  think  that  is  sound  legally,  but  I  see  many  difficulties, 
in  a  practical  way,  because  it  immediately  establishes  two  kinds  of 
citizen  soldiers,  and  the  average  man  is  not  undertaking  any  more 
obligation  than  he  has  to  undertake,  so  the  tendency  would  be  to 
enlist  in  those  organizations  that  did  not  have  the  double  obli- 
gation. 
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I  do  believe  it  most  important  that  the  scheme  of  legislation 
be  worked  out  so  that  we  do  not  duplicate  the  citizen  soldier  force. 
That  is  one  of  the  ffreat  difficulties  to-day.  If  you  make  a  com- 
pletely federalized  rorce,  with  no  relation  whatever  to  the  State^ 
you  do  not  solve  this  question,  because  you  leave  outside  the  bul- 
warks, you  leave  to  the  National  Guard,  or  to  the  organized  militia^ 
whatever  you  are  going  to  call  it,  and  you  leave  a  force  with  tradi- 
ditions,  power,  strengtn  back  of  il,  which  each  year  will  come  to 
Congress  and,  in  rivalry  with  the  newly  created  Federal  force,  se- 
cure appropriations  and  get  them.  But  if  you  build  the  edifice  in 
such  a  manner  that  this  one  force  will  do  both  jobs,  and  it  has  shown 
its  capacity  to  do  both,  you  will  have  created  an  organization  along 
economic  lines. 

I  believe,  for  example,  that  the  armories,  the  rifle  ranges,  the- 
stables,  the  camp  grounds,  and  military  properties  generally  owned 
bv  the  States,  or  by  subdivisions  of  States  and  now  used  by  the 
(juard,  approximate  more  than  $200,000,000  in  value — I  believe 
that  all  of  them  can  be  made  available,  will  be  made  available  with- 
out question,  to  the  National  Guard  if  it  is  reorganized  as  under 
the  Army  provision  of  the  Con^itution.  I  think  it  will  all  come 
through  as  a  matter  of  course.  If  the  Guard  is  satisfied,  the  States 
are  satisfied. 

The  only  thing  the  State  is  interested  in,  when  you  get  all  through,, 
is:  Do  we  have  the  use  of  these  troops  to  keep  order  in  our  State? 

The  Chairman.  You  would  prefer,  then,  the  suggestion  of  the 
Legion  committee,  which  would  still  maintain  the  National  Guard 
under  the  militia  clause,  but  make  it  a  part  of  the  machinery  for 
compulsory  training? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  I  understood  your  idea,  Mr.  Tukey,  to  be  that 
you  would  organize  the  National  Guard  under  the  Army  clause 
of  the  Constitution? 

Mr.  TuKET.  Yes,  sir. 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  And  I  understood  Col.  Davis's  suggestion  to  ber 
that.    We  are  all  agreed  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  had  gathered  an  entirely  different  impression. 

Mr.  TuKET.  We  may  have  suggested  at  one  time  or  another, 
Senator,  that  some  provisions  which  might  apply  to  be  under  the 
militia  clause,  he  written  into  the  law,  but  our  idea  has  been  right 
along  a  federalized  National  Guard  under  the  Army  clause  of  the 
Constitution. 

The,  Chairman.  I  have  been  a  little  confused  on  that,  and  that, 
of  course,  is  the  great  question  at  issue  here,  and  T  have  gathered 
from  what  Col.  Foreman  had  said  that  it  was  the  recommenda- 
tion of  your  conmiittee  that  the  National  Guard  units  be  continued 
in  their  present  status,  under  the  terms  of  the  national-defense 
act,  under  the  militia  clause,  but  that  they  coiild  not  and  would 
not  he  fifiven  Federal  assistance  or  Federal  recognition  unless  they 
established  the  course  of  training  prescribed  by  the  Federal  Gov 
ernment. 

Mr.  TuKET.  I  may  have  gotten  the  committee  wrong.  I  will  ask 
Col.  Foreman  what  his  idea  is. 

Mr.  Foreman.  Well,  the  question  was  raised  here,  Senator,  as 
to  how  the  States  could  be  prevented  from  raising  troops  under 
their  constitutional  power. 
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The  Chairman.  They  can  not  be  prevented;  they  can  only  be 
persuaded. 

Mr.  Foreman.  They  can  be  persuaded.  Now,  the  question  of 
whether  these  troops  would  be  raised  under  the  militia  clause  of 
the  Constitution  or  under  the  power  to  raise  armies  was  just  in- 
cidentally discussed  in  the  committee;  but  the  question  is  a  legal  ^ 
one  as  largely  as  a  military  one.  Manifestly,  if  they  can  be  raised 
under  a  power  to  raise  armies,  and  if  the  governors  of  States  can 
still  have  the  power  to  use  the  troops  for  internal  use,  if  thev  are 
necessary,  and  if  the  local  character  of  the  org^izations,  the  home 
character,  can  be  preserved,  then  let  them  be  raised  under  the  power 
to  raise  armies;  but  if  those  essentials  can  not  be  preserved,  then 
we  have  got  to  do  it  under  the  other  method. 

The  Chairman.  Under  your  method  you  would  have  your  system 
of  compulsory  military  training  operate  in  both? 

Mr.  Foreman.  Absolutely,  sir. 

The  proposition  is  there  should  be  an  alternative  method  offered, 
and  through  National  Guard  organizations  men  might  be  permitted 
to  take  their  training  in  an  independent  plant  instead  of  being  re- 
quired to  take  the  intensive  trainmg  which  would  take  a  chunk  out 
of  their  year ;  but  one  or  the  other  they  must  take ;  and  in  the  event 
a  man  fails  to  take  his  training  througn  the  National  Guard  sources, 
he  becomes  automatically  liable  for  the  other  service,  and  in  order 
to  enforce  an  honest  administration  of  that  requirement,  whatever 
authority  is  placed  over  the  training  of  a  particular  area  should  have 
the  observance,  surveillance,  and  supervision  of  the  training  of  the 
National  Guard  organizations. 

Senator  Fletcher.  In  any  case,  you  would  mix  up  your  Federal 
Government  with  the  State  militia,  and  still  give  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment power  to  control  them  with  reference  to  training  and  serv- 
ice and  that  sort  of  thing? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  got  the  question,  Senator, 
but  the  national-defense  act  goes  a  long  ways  toward  requiring 
certain  forms  of  training  anyway,  and  the  only  question  now  is  the 
enforcement  of  it.  My  opinion  has  been  that  the  National  Guard 
can  be  effective  very  easily,  and  by  requiring  them  to  comply  with 
the  law  and  the  regulations,  or  taking  the  support  away  from  them, 
and  I  doubt  whether  any  States  have  the  right  to  supply  the  troops 
by  themselves  entirely;  and  when  men  know  they  nave  got  to  do 
one  or  the  other  thing,  it  will  not  be  a  hard  thing  to  have  them 
comply  with  the  regulations.  ~ 

Mr.  Foreman.  I  think  the  question  is  somewhat  academic.  I 
think  under  your  plan,  somewhere.  Senator,  authority  has  got  to  be 
vested,  whether  the  two  forms  of  service  join  at  the  top,  as  Gren. 
O'Ryan  suggests,  or  whether  they  are  absolutely  absorbed  all  the^ 
way  through,  I  think  is  a  matter  of  discussion.  I  am  not  sure  he 
IS  not  right.  But  certainly  the  area  commanders,  who  have  charge 
of  the  training  of  men,  in  the  intensive  training,  should  also  pre- 
scribe and  supervise  the  other  training:. 

The  Chairman.  The  installment  training?  A  ^ 

Mr.  Foreman.  The  installment  training;  yes,  sir.  " 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  I  think.  Senator,  there  are  people  in  the  guard  who 
object  to  the  Army  provision  of  the  Constitution — ^that  is,  to  or- 
ganizing under  the  provision,  and  who  recommend  the  present  law, 
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a  continuation  of  it,  the  continuance  of  the  guard  under  the  militia 
provisions,  basing  their  point  of  view  not  upon  military  principles, 
but  upon  their  fear  of  the  obligation  of  rules  and  regulations  by  the 
Kegular  Army. 

And  I  think  that  any  consideration  of  this  subject  which  pays  no 
attention  to  the  human  side  of  the  problem  will  miss  out. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  criticism  of  the  Regular  Army  by 
the  reserve  corps  and  the  National  Guard.  We  have  been  familiar 
with  it  long  before  the  war.  I  know  of  many  cases  where  that 
criticism  was  justified  in  one  sense  and  not  justified  in  another.  I 
mean  that  I  recall  many  instances  of  intense,  bitter  criticism  of  the 
treatment  accorded  the  guard  by  the  War  Department,  upon  the 
theory  that  what  was  prescribed  or  what  was  refused  or  denied, 
or  what  was  done,  was  done  with  malice,  with  intent  to  injure  the 
guard.  I  know  that,  while  that  may  have  been  justified  even  to  that 
extent  in  some  cases,  in  a  great  many  cases  the  action  complained  of 
was  the  result  of  a  failure  to  understand  the  conditions  which  affect 
the  guard,  the  difference  in  the  service,  and  was  not  intentional.  But, 
however  that  may  be,  there  are  many  officers  who  object  to  the  change 
that  all  these  officers  here  are  urging,  because  they  feel  that  it  would 
be  a  grand  opportunity  for  exploitation  of  the  citizen  soldier  by 
those  whom  they  call  the  professionals. 

I  think  there  is  something  in  that  fear.  I  think  that  the  ground 
for  that  fear  will  gradually  disappear.  Some  of  the  most  loyal 
National  Guardsmen  in  the  country  are  regular  officers,  if  I  might 
make  that  paradoxical  statement.  They  are  regular  officers  who  have 
served  with  the  Guard,  who  have  been  part  of  it,  have  got  affection 
for  it,  and  believe  in  it,  but  thev  are  usuallv  the  officers  of  45  vears 
of  age  or  under,  or  thereabouts,  but  the  policy  at  the  top  very 
frequently  has  been  one  of  hostility.  They  do  not  believe  in  it,  and 
have  not  believed  in  it,  and  sincerely  so.  And,  of  course,  an  organiza- 
tion can  not  develop  confidence  in  itself,  esprit,  imder  that  kind 
of  guidance  or  leadei*^hip. 

What  was  accomplished  on  the  border  and  in  the  war  abroad  Avas 
done  in  spite  of  those  obstacles,  and  with  the  help  of  the  other  class 
of  regular  officers  I  have  referred  to. 

I  think  under  a  proper  organization  all  that  will  cure  itself,  but 
there  is  even  now  some  bad  sledding  ahead  unless  Congress  protects 
the  citizen  army  from  even  a  possibility  of  a  continuance  of  that 
attitude  that  I  have  referred  to. 

Senator  Fi^tcher.  Have  you  read  the  bill  presented  by  Senator 
Frelinghuysen,  the  National  Guard  bill,  which  provides  for  a  Na- 
tional Guard  Council,  and  giving  it  very  extensive  control  ? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  I  do  not  see  how,  if  that  is  the  bill  I  read  through, 
I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  done  constitutionally,  to  provide  any  kind 
of  an  overhead,  whether  it  is  a  council,  or  by  whatever  means  that  is 
done,  if  that  force  has  a  militia  status.  I  do  not  see  how  the  Presi- 
dent can  ever  appoint  officers,  because  when  all  is  said  and  done  our 
militia — or  how  he  can  even  detail  it  from  the  body  of  the 
militia,  because  to  detail  them,  he  gives  them  an  order,  and  he 
can  not  constitutionally  give  an  order  to  an  officer  of  the  militia 
except  for  the  reasons  enumerated  in  the  Constitution,  which  are 
three  only  and  do  not  include  training. 
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To  lu  V  mind  many  of  the  aims  sought  in  this,  the  so-called  National 
Guard  l^ill,  arc  sound  and  desirable,  but  I  do  not  see  how  thev  are 
possible  of  accomplishment  under  that  provision  of  the  Constitution. 

Senator  Fletcher.  It  practically  separates  the  National  Guard 
from  all  other  branches  of  the  Army ;  ^ives  separate  control  and  all 
that  to  the  National  Guard  Councils? 

(xen.  O'Ryax.  If  they  were  tied  together  at  the  top,  we  have  that 
situation,  as  I  have  stated  in  the  British  Army,  we  have  it  in  the 
Marine  Corps,  and  the  Navy,  but  I  do  not  see  that  it  can  be  done 
constitutionally — if  the  Guard  is  constituted  as  a  militia  force. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think.  General,  the  most  effective  way 
of  affording  protection  to  the  citizen  soldier  from  exploitation  is  to 
give  him,  under  the  statute,  adetjiiate  rej)resentation  in  the  overhead 
tor  tlu*  whole  force? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  Yes;  I  have  heard  several  discussions  on  that 
>ul>je>t.    By  re])resentation,  do  you  mean,  on  the  General  Staff? 

Tlie  CHAiiniAN.  On  the  General  Staff. 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  Of  course,  the  powers  of  the  General  Staff  are 
liiostly  duties  rather  than  powers.  They  study,  consider,  and  when 
all  is  said  and  done  thev  reconniiend  to  the  authoritv  to  whom  thev 
make  tlieir  reconiniendations.  That  authority  is  the  Chief  of  Staff, 
who  may,  if  he  so  selects,  not  even  read  the  recommendation,  but  may 
act  a^^  his  own  wishes  dictate.  And  so  that  plan  is  based  upon  the 
theorv  that  the  intermingling  of  officers  from  the  Resrnlar  Army  and 
the  ^s^ational  Guard,  or  citizens'  army,  would  ivsult  in  conclusions 
which  would  be  harmonious  conclusions,  conclusions  which,  in  the 
long  run,  in  most  every  case  there  would  l>c  almost  unanimity  of 
opinion.  I  believe  that  is  so;  I  know  that  from  experience,  that  the 
Begular  oilicers  and  the  Guard  or  Reserve  force  do  not  vote  on  these 

thinirs  when  thev  i>et  tojrether  and  discuss  them  on  the  basis  of 

»    ^*  ^  

groups  from  one  part  of  the  Army  and  one  from  another.  They 
discuss  them  on  the  merits,  and  almost  every  case  that  I  recall  the 
conclusion  is  in  no  way  affected  by  the  interests  of  one  or  another 
grou]>,  but  it  is  after  that  recommendation  gets  into  the  hands  of 
the  Chief  of  Staff  as  to  what  is  to  happen  then  that  we  are  con- 
cerned. 

Tlie  Chairman.  How  could  the  citizen  army  be  protected  at  that 
point? 

Gen.  O'RvAx.  It  seems  to  me  that  they  should  be  protected  the 
same  as  the  Marine  Corps  is  protected,  the  way  the  Australian  corps 
is  protected  in  the  British  Army,  and  the  Canadian  corps,  by  having 
its  own  overhead,  and  to  insure  uniformity  in  those  things  which 
are  essential  where  imiformity  is  essential  by  the  intermingling. 
This  would  be  your  liaison  in  the  General  Staff. 

For  example,  the  administration,  discipline,  training  of  the  citizen 
army  would  be  under  the  head  of  the  citizen  army  department  and 
his  assistants.  The  training  of  the  Regular  Army  would  be  under 
the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Kegidar  Army,  or  by  whatever  name  he 
might  be  done.  Then  your  liaison  would  be  what,  in  the  German 
Anny,  is  called  the  cfreat  general  staff. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  excuse  us,  we  have  to  be  absent  for  a    A 
few  minutes  to  answer  roll  calL 

(Following  recess.) 
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The  Chairman.  I  cut  you  off,  General,  in  the  middle  of  a  sen- 
tence. 

Gen.  O'Eyan.  You  asked  me  how  I  would  suggest  providing  for 
an  overhead,  using  a  nonmilitary  term  for  a  moment,  for  the  citi- 
sen  army,  in  order  to  safeguard  that  force  from  action  that  would 
be  unfriendly.  I  think  it  difficult  to  answer  that  question  offhand. 
This,  however,  occurs  to  me:  We  have  in  the  divisional  organizations 
its  own  divisional  general  staff,  the  division  being,  of  course,  com- 
manded by  the  divisional  commander.  In  the  corps  we  have  the 
general  staff.  They  run  to  divisions,  composing  the  corps,  but  do 
not  interfere  unnecessarily  with  those  duties  and  prerogatives  that 
pertain  to  the  division  commander  and  the  subordinate  staff  groups. 
I  visualize  them  going  on  up  until  we  come  to  the  field  army,  and  in 
a  citizen  army  so  large  as  the  one  proposed  there  would  of  course 
be  one  or  more  field  armies,  each  having  its  general  staff  group;  then 
to  top  the  whole  of  the  citizen  army  force  I  would  have  a  general 
staff  gi'oup,  tied  in  with  a  similar  general  staff  group  from  the 
Regular  Army,  who  would,  by  a  proper  percentage  of  representa- 
tion, constitute  what  one  of  the  officers  rererrod  to  as  the  War  De- 
partment's General  Staff;  that  is,  the  general  staff  which  in  the  Ger- 
man Army  is  called  the  great  general  staff,  or  tlie  superior  general 
staff. 

The  other  plan  would  be  to  have  no  general  staff  groups  in  the 
citizen  army  higher  than  the  tactical:  that  is,  to  have  no  superior 
general  staff  of  the  citizen  army  as  a  department  by  itself,  but  to  pro- 
tect its  interests  by  giving  the  general  staff  of  the  Army  neld 
p(jwers  greater  than  it  now  possesses,  and  that  could  only  be  done 
bv  provisions  which  would  limit  the  existing  authority  of  the  Chief 
of  Staff. 

Iliere  are  two  different  methods  of  proceeding.  If  we  got  the 
result  I  do  not  know  that  one  would  be  preferable  to  the  other. 

The  CiiAiR.^rAN.  I  think  an  examination  of  the  act  passed  on  the 
recommendation  of  Secretary  Root  years  ago,  the  original  General 
Staff  act,  will  disclose  the  fact  that  it  was  not  contemplated  that  the 
Chief  of  Staff  should  exercise  so  much  power  as  has  been  exercised 
at  various  times  since.  We  gather  the  impression  in  this  committee 
that  power  has  been  exercised  and  increased  from  tim0  to  time  in 
the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  largely  because  we  did  not  have  the 
trained  (Jeneral  Staff. 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  Of  course  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing,  even  if  the  law 
exists  in  the  statute,  for  an  officer  who  is  subordinate  to  one  occupy- 
ing a  position  like  the  Chief  of  Staff,  to  raise  his  voice  against  any 
act  of  the  Chief  of  Staff.    That  is  one  difficulty. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  inherent  in  all  military  practice,  I  im- 
agine? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  Yes;  I  guess  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  Suggestion  has  been  made  to  the  committee,  and 
the  committee  has  had  it  drafted  into  legislative  language,  which 
might  be  deemed  to  bear  on  that  very  subject.  The  proviso  reads 
something  like  this.     I  have  not  u  perfect  draft  before  me. 

That  whenever  any  plan,  proposal,  or  recommendation  involvinp:  legislation 
by  the  Conjrrcss,  affecting  the  national  defense  or  the  reorganization  of  the 
Army  [and  the  term  "Array "  includes  the  whole  Army,  citizen  as  well  as 
Regular  1  Is  presented  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  Congress,  or  to  one  of  the 
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coi  lira  it  tees  of  Congress,  tlie  same  shall  be  accoiupanieil  by  a  study  prepared  In- 
the  apiiropriate  division  of  tlie  War  Department  (ieneral  Staff,  including  it» 
comments  and  recommendations  relative  to  such  plan,  together  with  such 
l)ertinent  comment  for  and  against  the  plan  as  may  be  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  War,  (Miief  of  Staff,  or  individual  officers  of  the  divisions.  War  Department 
CJenerai  Staff,  In  which  the  plan  was  prepared,  all  to  be  subject  to  the  one 
qualifying  clause:  "When  not  incompatible  with  the  public  interest." 

(len.  O'Ryan.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,'  that  would  only  involve  cases  where 
the  (feneral  Staff  has  been  contemplating  matters  which  would  in- 
volve internal  legislation,  broad  policies  of  national  defense^  or  the 
reorganization  of  the  Army.  Of  course,  the  term  "  reorganization  of 
the  Army  '■  would  go  down  to  and  include  pretty  nearly  everything 
you  want  to  include  in  the  matter  of  the  organization  of  the  Anny. 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  at  least  open  the  door  of  the  General 
Staff  so  that  the  Congi*ess  and  the  public,  the  citizen  soldier  and 
everybody  else  could  look  in  and  get  both  sides  of  the  case  if  there 
were  two  schools  of  thought  within  the  service,  General? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  think  that  a  healthv  idea? 

Gen.  O'Ryan.  I  should  think  so,  yes. 

The  (^hairman.  Do  the  members  of  the  committee  wish  to  ask 
Gen.  O'Ryan  any  further  questions?  If  not,  General,  we  are  very 
much  obliged  to  you. 

STTPPLEMENTAL  STATEMENT  OF  MK.  ALAN  TUEXT. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Tukey  has  one  more  thing  he  wanted  to  call 
to  our  attention. 

Mr.  TiJKEY.  I  believe  it  is  proper  to  read  a  resolution  which  our 
convention  passed  regarding  control  of  relative  rank  for  nurses.  It 
is  as  follows : 

Whereas  durintr  the  jrreat  war,  luemhers  of  the  Reserve  Army  (^)rps  workwl 
hand  in  hand  witli  tlK^se  of  the  medical  profession,  assuming  fiiU  resjKin- 
sibility  f(»r  their  particular  duties  in  f<K)peiation  with  them,  sliarinj;  equally 
in  danjrer  and  discomfort : 

Rcfiolrvd,  That  the  American  Lesion  use  its  efforts  to  further  the  passage  of 
a  hill  for  absolute  nxuk  for  nurses  with  opportunity  for  promotion;  and  that 
similar  provision  lie  made  for  the  nurses  of  the  United  States  Navy. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  very  properly  laid  before  this  committee. 
We  alreadv  have  it  under  consideration.  Does  that  finish  all  vou 
wish  to  say  ? 

Mr.  Tukey.  I  have  not  much  to  say  on  that  question,  l)ecause  I 
have  not  come  prepared.  I  do  understand,  however,  that  quite  a  few 
members  of  the  Medical  Corps  in  the  Army  have  come  out  affirma- 
tively on  the  proposition,  and  among  whom  I  believe  has  l)een  the 
head  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  A.  E.  F.,  and  quite  a  group 
of  assistants  and  subordinates.  As  a  patient  in  the  hospital,  I  can 
say  individually  that  I  am  vei-^'  strong  for  that.  I  spent  10  months 
in  the  hospital,  and  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  the  nurses 
shoidd  have  illative  rank.  .  ^ 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  very  interesting  and  important  sugges-  m 
tion.    We  are  glad  to  have  had  it  from  you. 

(Whereupon,  at  5  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee  completed  its 
hearings  on  Army  reorganization  legislation.) 
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